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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


What Is Modern Drama? 

'‘^Moidem drama” is a term at once ambiguous and definitive A collection 
of classical Greek tragedies, or Spanish comedies of the Golden Age, or 
Elizabethan or French dramas, has a homogeneity of both form and national 
idea Intended for a particular audience, a particular theatre building, a 
particular national or philosophical frame of reference, they may be profitably 
studied as a unit, almost in isolation There is no one form of modern drama, 
no smgle national or philosophical background, that is what makes it ambigu- 
ous On the other hand, its very internationalism, or non-nationalism, defines 
it to a considerable extenl^ It is an art without a country, a vehicle for the 
expression of the ideas and ideals of an ever narrowing world The great 
dramatist, whether he be Ibsen, or Shaw, or Giraudoux, is instantly at home 
m all countries, with all audiences 


The Heritage of the Nineteenth Century 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the theatre was weighed down 
by an inheritance of stale ideas and a dramatic form which had outlived its 
usefulness This was, of course, the old “romantic” form, which ignored the 
tight unities of Aristotelian theory This romantic form was ideally suited 
to the spacious visions of the Ehzabethans and to the bare stage on which 
their plays were acted, but it became mcreasingly awkward in a theatre that 
leaned ever more heavily on realistic scenery The subject matter — ^love and 
honor in incredibly high places — ^tended to be completely removed from the 
e and mtere^ of the audiencd Victor Hugo, for example, insisted on telling 
+ about a Castihan noble whose concern for his honor led him 

to ^11 himself (at the very moment when his king had restored him to his lands 
ana rights and when his ladylove was about to become his wife), because he 
had once made a rash promise to the villain In England, James Sheridan 
^owles was attempting to arouse the sympathy of audiences for a Roman 
thf ■>■8 daughter to protect her from dishonor As a result 

theatre, was having a rather serious struggle for its 
and characters of these plays were 

of the thra^huft* *e pat has always been one of the chief attractions 
01 me theatre— but because the themes and ideas were remote A vital drama 
must grow out of the life and ideas of its own time 


KLuarama 
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the illegitimate popular houses devoted to melodrama, to plays of horror and 
excitement which were, nonetheless, concerned with human problems of the 
day The plays of the Englishman, Douglas Jerrold, are perhaps a good 
instance To be sure, he is fond of last-minute reprieves, of chairs which 
providentially fall apait to disclose hidden gold, of unreal catastrophes growing 
out of a thirst for alcohol But the people of his plays, however crudely 
stereotyped, were lecogmzable to their audiences simple sailors, hard-working 
farmers, ne’er-do-well sons It is in the melodrama, not m the legitimate 
drama of the time, that you find factory hands, and railroad engines, and 
detectives, and telegraph offices, and ragpickers In Victorian melodrama and 
its French equivalfent the drama was returning to its function of reflecting 
and commenting on the life of its own day The reflection is never wholly 
true , the commentary is for the most part pious balderdash , but the dramatist 
was at least aware of the physical changes of his world, if he totally ignored 
the change in manners and morals 

The Nineteenth-Century Background 

*rhe older world, the eighteenth-century world, the world for which imita- 
tions of classical tragedy and comedy were more or less satisfactory, may be 
summed up with partial accuracy as the Age of Reason^ That is, it was an 
age which seemed to have found the answers to all the questions that con- 
fronted it The moral code, the religious and political systems had been long 
established, for the most part the men of that world were willing to conform to 
them For at least one of its great artists the whole basis of human behavior 
was contained in the phrase, “Whatever is, is right 

iThe eaily nineteenth ^century, however, beginning to feel the impact of 
industrial invention and scientific discovery, was an Age of Questioning And 
out of the ferments of industrial and political revolutions and the questioning 
of the moral and religious basis of society came the forms and subject matter 
of the modern drama True, since the theatre is the most conventional of the 
arts and prefers to follow rather than lead its audiences, the new forms and the 
new subject matter were slow in developmg By 1860, for instance, the English 
drama was nearly half a century behind the times( And even in the nineties 
Shaw could include this passage of dialogue in You Never Can Tell 

McComas We’re old-fashioned, the world thinks it has left us behind There is 
only one place in aU England where your opinions would still pass as advanced 
Mrs Clandon Iscomfully unconvinced^ The Church, perhaps? 

McComas No, the theater 

But rather surprisingly in the face of the usual attacks on the theatre by its 
critics, the refoim of the drama came from within, spontaneously, from the 
theatre itself, not in response to public demand or, at least on the Continent, 
from the support of an interested clique 

The New Theatre movement was world-wide, (a) beginning in some coun- 
tries with the physical aspects of play production, (b) beginning in others 
with the woik of playwrights sensitive to the changes in their world 
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A The Rejorm of the Theatre 


The production of a play in 1800 was very little dijEferent from its produc- 
tion in 1700 The theatie was still an ornate, ill-lighted cavern with the 
audience carefully stratified into pit, boxes, and gallery, according to its 
financial and social position The settings were of the wmg-and-drop variety 
a backdrop painted in perspective at the rear of the stage and a series of huge 
flats or wmgs, which as often as not had no connection with either the backdrop 
or the play, set parallel with it Lighting was of the most primitive soit, 
candles or oil lamps being notoriously difficult to control Costumes were 
chosen with a kind of studied insouciance, Cleopatra and Queen Elizabeth 
both appearing in the same outfit, a modish Georgian dinner gown, and Mac- 
beth meeting the frilled and furbelowed witches in a full suit of British 
regimentals 

Perhaps the first of the producers to notice that the stage was antiquated 
and outmoded was Wilham Charles Macready, the Victorian tragedian Dur- 
mg his years of apprenticeship m the London theatre he observed that of all 
the arts' and sciences, the art of the stage alone seemed to stand still m a 
rapidly advancing world In 1837 he became manager of London’s national 
theatre, Covent Garden, and there proceeded to mstitute a series of reforms 
which colored the future history of the drama "Fidelity of illustration” was 
his watchword, every aspect of a production should contribute to the effect 
of the whole If the dramatist was holding the mirror up to nature, theii it 
was the business of the producer to see that the finished unit should bo recbg- 
nizably natural, that settmg, costuming, lighting, even actmg should be con- 
ceived in the spirit of the text 


Macready's example was seized upon by later producers as an excuse to 
^0^ the general stage with plush, to overdo the spectacular aspects of a 
production untiUhe play itself was quite lost, and Punch spoke derisively of 
the Decorated Drama and the Art of Bnc-a-Brac Elsewhere, however, and 

theatrical experiments were being earned on which 
had a marked influence on the modern drama 

The most famous of these was the theatre set up by the Duke of Saxe- 
Meimngen m his little German state The Duke was an amateuTbut accom- 

eve^ ^ undertook personally to design 

an over-all and the action were designed according to 

that th^. ^ meaning of the play Like Macready, he reahzed 

be shaped around Z n? 2T . “ » to the play rt should 

tor the peitormance Thii« n n j** Provide an atmoaphenc envelope 
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poverished cleik m the Pans Gas Works with the single-minded indefatiga- 
bility which IS' the birthright of the stage-struck He had also (which is not 
always the characteristic of^the stage-struck) talent and intelligence A 
voracious reader, he also haunted museums and galleries until he was forcefully 
struck with the discrepancy between the artificiality and pseudo reality of the 
theatre, and the natuialism of the novelists and the impressionism of the 
painters “The serious theater [should be] the living image of life,” Antoine 
declared, dedicating himself and his movement to realism With industry, 
diplomacy, and daring, he took over a gioup of amateur actors, got up a bill of 
revolutionaiy one-act plays, and named his venture the Theatre Libre In 
nearly every respect, in its lepeitory, its subscription audience, its constant 
battle with the censors, and its equally constant threat of financial disaster, 
the Theatre Libre was the model for its offshoots in other countries 

The Theatre Libie began in the spiing of 1887 Three years later, under 
the leadership of Otto Brahm, the Beilm Freie Buhne was organized, pre- 
senting as its opening play Ibsen’s Ghosts, also to be one of Antoine’s tri- 
umphs Indeed the histoiy of the Free Theatre movement could almost be 
traced by listing the performances of Ghosts across the European contment 
The Germans went a step beyond Antoine in 1890 with the establishment of 
the Freie Volksbuhne, “a social-democratic organization,” as its prospectus 
announced, “bringing befoie its audience plays which offer a social criticism 
of life ” 

In 1891, thanks to a young Dutch critic, J T Grein, the modern drama ar- 
rived in England His Independent Theatre opened, of course, with a produc- 
tion of Ghosts, the shock of which produced reams of largely unfavorable pub- 
bcity, and won the immediate suppoit of Bernard Shaw Out of it giew such 
well-remembered producing groups as the Stage Society, the Barker-Vedrenne 
management at the Court Theatre, and the various ventmes encouraged by 
Miss A E F Horniman in Manchester and Dublin 

The New Theatie i cached Russia in 1898 with the establishment of the 
world-famous Moscow Art Theatre Its two directors, Konstantin Stamslav- 
sky, an amateur artist, and V Nemirovich-Danchenko, a professional manager, 
developed a theory of staging which was the ultimate in realism the cast of 
The Lower Depths, for instance, was sent off to live among the thieves and 
beggars of the stoiy “The Stanislavsky method” of training actors has be- 
come a bywoid in the piofession, it involves the creation of a chaiacter in 
every detail and the complete abandonment of the traditional conventions of 
acting The same painstaking caie was expended on the staging For the 
production of the histoiical diama, Tsar Feodor, genuine antiques were as- 
sembled from all ovei the country Nothing, they declared, was too precious 
to be lavished upon “the creative life of the theater ” 

In America, the beginnings of the New Theatre were tentative and long 
delayed The Washington Squaie Players, a group of Greenwich Village 
artists, and the Provmcetown Players, members of a summer colony on Cape 
Cod, began almost simultaneously about 1916 to experiment with one-act 
plays written by then fellows If, by that late date, their ventures into realism 
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could hardly be other than conventional, the spirit that moved them was still 
revolutionary — and amateur, as compared with the wholly commercial milieu 
of the professional theatie A sentence or two from one of their ambitious 
apologies for their life could very well apply to the “Free Theatre” in any 
country 

Prmutive drama, the expression of the communal or rehgious life of the organic hu- 
man group, the tribe, had spontaneously the unity of a pure art There may be 200 
actors dramatically dancing the conflict of Winter and Spring, but all that all of them 
do in that drama sprmgs from one shared fund of feehngs, ideas, impulses Unity is not 
imposed on them by the will of one of their number, but comes from that deep level in 
the spirit of each where all their spirits are one The aim of the founders of the 
Provmcetown Players is to make all hands work from that level and to do it by re- 
creatmg m a group of modem individuals, mdmduals far more highly differentiated 
than primitive people, a kmdredness of mmds, a spiritual umty resembling the primitive 
umty of the tribe, a umty which may spontaneously create the unity necessary to the 
art of the theatre 

The constant repetition of the word “unity” is not casual Unity is the key 
to the art of the modem theatre, first heard in Macieady's incumbency at 
Covent Garden, insisted upon by the Duke of Sa\e-Meiningcn, and practiced 
by Antome and Stamslavsky and the Provmcetown It is a reminder that, 
however possible it may be to consider a play of Shakespeare or Racine as a 
dramatic poem, the modern drama is only in part a literary art and must be 
considered constantly in terms of its realization on the stage — ^not as a printed 
text but as a produced play 


B The Rejorin xn Playivnghting 

THE WELL-MADE PLAY 

Analogies are, like generalizations, frequently so pat as to be suspect, but 
one can hardly avoid pointing out that the immediate effect of the mechaniza- 
tmn of early nineteenth-century society was the mechanization of the drama 
produced the machine-made play Invented m the early 
I industrious French hack writer, Eugene Scribe, de- 

veloped by him and his successor, Viktorien Sardou, the pi^ce or well- 

made play superseded the older, “romantic” form and became tlirdrarTf n 
vehicle for realism and the problem play Economy and prmsion weTthe 

woJdsTuL°wdl economy and precision are the watch- 

the app„eoay unrelated wheels suddenly J! ^ 

atartlmg effect But. although the dramatist was cLeM to pZe 
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and to surround his characters with the trappings of everyday existence, the 
well-made play could hardly be called a picture of life To revert to the 
analogy, it was a machine that worked smoothly but produced nothing 

Various playwrights tinkered with the form of the well-made play in an 
attempt to put it to use, to give it sigmficance One of the earliest of these 
was Alexandre Dumas fils, celebrated author of La Dame aux Camehas He 
was perhaps the first to insist that the playwright must be a thinker as well 
as an entertainer, that the drama should serve a social purpose His innova- 
tion was to organize his plays around an idea, a thesis, and to see to it that the 
action of the play justified the thesis he was supporting For all his good 
intentions, M Dumas was perhaps too close to M Scribe The thesis that 
he set out to prove invariably tunis out to be an antiquated platitude with 
little relation to the actual thought and beliefs of his period It remained for 
Henrik Ibsen to adapt the form of the well-made play to the actual problems 
of his age 

The plays of Ibsen’s realistic period, beginning with The Pillars of Society, 
are the finest examples of the genuine usefulness of the machine The pre- 
cision and economy of these plays are very nearly unmatched each character 
is directly concerned with the central situation , every scene, every speech, de- 
velops the situation toward its inevitable climax And the subject of the play 
is always one which grows directly out of the basic conflicts of a civilization in 
the process of reorientation Only careful analysis will reveal the art of the 
playwright Ibsen is here the complete realist, drawing his materials and 
characters and settings from commonplace life but, like the realist m general, 
selecting his details and points of emphasis to give a shaping, a significance to 
human experience (See the analysis of Rosmersholm, p xv ) And once 
Ibsen, with consummate mastery, had shown the way, other and lesser men 
were able to produce an endless series of well-made, realistic problem plays, 
represented in the present volume by such works as Light-o^~Love, La Mai- 
quenda, John Ferguson, and The Silver Cord 

The well-made play also contributed a sense of form to the playwrights who 
wished to follow the creed of naturalism as defined by Emile Zola. Begmnmg 
with the principle that every individual is the product of his heredity and en- 
vironment, the naturalists determined to represent life as it is — ostensibly with- 
out shaping or direction or selection on the part of the artist Analysis of 
Comrades, or The Lower Depths, or The Cherry Orchard, or such later plays as 
The Rats and The Plough and the Stars will show that selection and emphasis 
have inevitably taken place, however, and that this selection and arrangement 
provide the drama with a core of meaning, a theme of universal implication 

THE REVOLT AGAINST THE WELL-MADE PLAY 

'The well-made play is thus the basic form of the modern drama from the 
earliest ventures of Ibsen to the latest season on Broadway But it is char- 
acteristic of the artist to be discontented with the machine, however proficient, 
however perfect Even Ibsen, who did so much to make the form productive, 
tired of its very perfection and found himself seeking new methods to express. 
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not the social problems of his day, but the deeper, psychological conflicts within 
the individual In his final group of plays, climaxed by John Gabriel Borkman, 
he turns to symbolism, to the methods of poetry, to communicate to Ins audi- 
ence his vision of man in the universe, rather than, as before, limiting himself to 
man in society’ 

’If the history of Ibsen’s dramatic career is in a sense a forecast of the 
history of modern drama, from the perfection of the form of the well-made play 
to the revolt against it, the development of his use of dramatic symbols is 
equally instructive^ The well-made play, in its purest state ("Sardoodledom," 


as Shaw called it), made great use of inanimate actors — ^letters, handkerchiefs, 
glasses of water, poisonous powders — to keep the plot in motion In his first 
attempt Ibsen makes typical use of these convenient props As he refined the 
vehicle and put it to real work, he discovered a means to make the inanimate 
actor (without which he could not do) a part of both the action and the theme, 
the basic idea, of the play As a simple example, Hedda Gabler shoots herself 
with a pistol which had been bequeathed her by her father But she had earlier 
in the play pointed out that the pistol was all that remained to her from her 
former way of life, of the meaningless, baseless society in which she had 
moved This concrete object is thus a symbol of the intangible and impalpable 
milieu which shaped her, and her suicide becomes, not only tragic and ironic, 
but a pointed comment on that society:f 

In Ibsen’s later plays, the symbols occupy an increasingly prominent posi- 
tion, becoming almost mystic in Borkman and When We Dead Awaken Al- 
though these have never been among his most popular or successful plays on 
the stage, the symbolic technique employed in them has had a wide influence 
on the later drama Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet and mystic, has 
devoted himsdf almost completely to the symbolic play on romantic themes, 
producing in Pell4as and Melisande a subtle and poetic tragedy incapable of 
statement in any other terms than its own, with a theme that must be “felt 
along the heart The romantic symbolism of Maeterlinck has its analogue 
m the reahstic symbolism of such a dramatist as Tchekhov The Cherry 

ornament but vitally connected 
ith the action and with the characters and with the theme It is both a fact 
an object, and an mterpretation of the fact ’ 

Plav Til IT of « *0 be found in flie 

volt iZi, ? ’““T expressiomsm ” In this complete and final re- 

volt against realism every character, every object in the nlav la a avmVtni rtf 

some social or psychological phenomenon, and the meaning of the wlfole must 

Lr 1 n The form wf itrormrto t^^^^ 

later works of August Strindberg, an indefatigable experimenter Alfhnimh Kn 
^ here represented by his naturalistic Commdes, ^ll vos^L 
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difficult and, for the most part, unpopular form and is rarely seen in its pure 
state outside of little and experimental theatres It has, however, provided ad- 
ditional tools for the commercial dramatist, as the dream sequences in musical 
comedies and the movies are constantly reminding us More than this, of 
course, it has widened the range of the drama, opened up new subject matter, 
and provided a method for treating the completely intangible states of the 
soul and the mind 

The devices of expressionism have also been of greatest assistance to the 
new school of poetic dramatists They can be found in T S Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral} in Auden’s Ascent of F 6, in Cocteau’s Infernal Machine and 
Giraudoux’s biilliant The Trojan War Will Not Take Place Indeed, the 
combination of the form of the well-made play with the devices of expres- 
sionism has resulted in some of the outstanding pioductions of the contem- 
porary theatre, from the discussion plays of Bernard Shaw to the folk tragedies 
of Garcia Lorca 

^The modern drama is an art of vaiiety, iichness, and complexity Based 
on problems and conflicts that transcend the boundaries of race and state, on 
conflicts that have grown out of too rapidly acquired knowledge of powers 
hitherto unrevealed, modern drama — ^like the serious drama of any period — 
has undertaken to give us an undei standing of our world, a consciousness of 
oui vulnerability, and peihaps a conscience about our new-found strength/ 

To the Student 

ON BEADING PLAYS 

Reading a play, particularly a modern play, can be a simple and enjoyable 
expenence The primary purpose of the dramatist is to give pleasure, and it is 
undeniable that such plays as Command Decision, The Plough and the Stais, 
and The Silver Coid do yield some portion of the pleasure even to the reader 
which they give more generously to the spectatoi But these are, on tlie surface 
at least, fairly direct plays A large part of the repertory of the modern 
drama, and an important part, is made up of plays whose surface meamng is 
not apparent and whose construction is anything but simple Yet unless we 
are to confine ourselves to the relatively hmited ideas and subject matter of 
the realistic play, the more complex forms must be studied Careful analysis 
of the play will give, not merely an understanding of diamatic form, but a 
richer and more pleasurable expenence from the work itself 

1 VISUALIZE THE ACTION Any of the plays m the present collection will 
yield to analysis if the student (and his teacher) will constantly bear in mind 
that he is dealing with a play and not prose fiction That is, what is here set 
down m print is only a portion of the finished work of art The General Intro- 
duction has attempted to show how interdependent are the arts of the pro- 
ducer and the dramatist m the modern theatre An awareness of this inter- 
dependence is important to the sensitive reader he must visualize the stage, 
visualize the actors moving on it As an aid to visualization a number of 
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photographs of actual productions of the plays are included in this volume 
The lengthy stage diiections of the plays, a device which first began to appear 
in the nineteenth century, are, of couise, a iurthci aid to visualization They 
should be read with care, and every detail noted for the enlightenment it can 

give 

Consider the opening stage directions of Rosmershohn' 

"Sitting room at Rosmersholm, spacious, old-Jashioned, and comfortable 
[Does not the word old-fashioned establish both the desciiption of the room 
and something about the people who live in it? It is to become weighted with 
meamng as the play proceeds ] In front, on the right, a stove decked with 
fresh hirch-hranches and wild flowers To the left, a window, and before 
it a stand with flowers and plants [These same flowers and plants become 
significant early in the play in the discussion of the dead wife ] . On the 

walls, old and more recent portraits of clergymen, officers, and government 
officials in uniform [We know at once what kind of family we are dealing 
with, a family with traditions and a tendency to conservatism and respecta- 
bility in its choice of professions ] ” 

The next direction concerns the leading lady Rebecca West sits by the 
window, crocheting a large shawl which is nearly finished The audience re- 
sponds unconsciously to this picture, the reader must realize it for himself 
The crocheting of a large shawl is woik for an old woman, or for a young 
woman who has little to do but watch and wait and ponder Rebecca West is 
a young woman 

These two directions, then, have given us not merely information but an 
attitude, a feeling, about both the setting and the character The same may 
be said of the smaller directions scattered through the play to describe the 
manner in which the hnes are to be spoken, or the action which accompames 
them To consider an early passage 

Madam Helseth No wonder the Pastor thinks twice about setting foot on that 
bridge A place where a thing like that has happened — 

Rebecca {folding up her work"] They chng to their dead here at Rosmersholm 

The action is as casual as the speech is at once resigned and indulgent But 
the tension mcreases at once, with the housekeeper’s reply 

Madam Helseth Now I would say, Miss, that it’s the dead that chngs to Rosmer- 
sholm 

Rebecca {looks at /ler] The dead? What makes you fancy that? 

The reader must see the change both in Rebecca’s actions and in her mood as 
Madam Helseth quite unintentionally makes a point It is the first hint of her 
connection with the death of Beata, the gradual revelation of which occupies 
the major portion of the play It is with an echo of this remark that the play 
ends, commenting ironically on the old housekeeper’s shrewdness and the 
rightness of Rebecca’s fleeting gesture of apprehension 

2 ANALYZE THE STRUCTUBB The reader should also study a play with an 
awareness that it is a unit composed of lesser units, like a man or a building or 
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a poem As a man is built cell by cell, or a building brick by brick, or a poem 
stanza by stanza, so a play is, built scene by scene and act by act, though 
the scene divisions may be very skillfully disguised In the old Continental 
tradition, a new scene ^ began, and was so marked, whenever a new character 
came on stage Something of that tradition survives in the structure of many 
modern plays The first act of Rosmersholm, for instance, is made up of eight 
scenes 

1 Rebecca and Madam Helseth 

2 Rebecca and Kroll 

3 Rebecca, Kroll, and Rosmer 

4 Rebecca, Kroll, Rosmer, and Brendel 

5 Kroll and Rosmer 

6 Rebecca, Kroll, and Rosmer 

7 Rebecca and Rosmer 

8 Rebecca and Madam Helseth 

This does not mean that the action has been divided up into eight parts but — 
which IS a very different matter mdeed — ^that eight scenes have been welded 
together to form the larger action Even a glance at the listing will show that 
there is a pattern of movement, coming to a climax in Scene 5 and completing 
a kind of full circle at Scene 8 

J3ut a closer analysis of each scene’s contents will show that there is more 
than a casual relationship between the subdivisions of the act The structural 
pattern, that is, is paralleled by the development of the idea and the subject 
matter of the play 

The first scene, between Rebecca and the housekeeper, should normally 
consist of exposition, should establish the locale and the situation out of which 
the subsequent action of the play will develop As we have already seen, the 
setting and the behavior of Rebecca do hmt at both of these matters But, 
and this of utmost importance in capturing the interest of the audience, *the 
brief scene also advances the action by establishing certain facts and raising 
certain questions to which we will want to know the answers (Human 
curiosity is the dramatist’s most valuable tool ) In this scene we share the in- 
terest of the two ladies m the arrival of Rosmer and the Schoolmaster, and we 
register the carefully pomted fact that there is a foot-bridge over the mill-race 
outside the window, and that there is a popular legend, about White Horses, 
connected with the mansion This leads directly to the second scene, the en- 
trance of Rector Elroll As an old friend who has been long absent, he naturally 
may be brought up to date on recent events, and we have no feeling of artifice 
as bits of the past are revealed to us The exposition m this scene is largely 
concerned with tantalizing fragments of information about Beata, and Re- 
becca’s youth The action advances as Kroll’s character is revealed in his re- 
actions to his family life and political ideas, and in Kroll’s suggestion of mar- 
riage as a solution to Rebecca’s indefinite plans for her future 

^ It IS of course necessary to distinguish between the word “scene” used for the setting 
and “scene” as a subdivision of the plot 
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We are now prepared for the entrance of Rosmer, which begins the third 
scene The exposition here, skillfully mortised into the nction, reveals Rosmer’s 
attitude toward Rebecca and hei treatment of Ins dead wife, and suggests 
something of his nature as he acknowledges Ki oil’s guidance of his career 
Kioll informs him of the revolt which has occurred in his schoolroom and in 
his family circle because of the evil influence of Mortensgard and his Beacon 


newspaper There is also some discussion of the past -of Ulric Brendel to pre- 
pare us for his scene But each of these past events assists in propelling the 
action, m moving the play forward Suspense is generated as Rosmer an- 
nounces almost at once that he has many things to talk over v ith his former 
mentor, as Rebecca urges him to "do it now I” Kroll is determined to fight the 
Radical element m his community, and he has established a newspaper of 
which he expects Rosmer to become editor Rosmer is about to explain why he 
cannot — when Ulric Brendel appears 

Scene 4, which belongs to Ulric Brendel, is a kind of catalyst in the action 
of the first act Brendel is a serio-comic portrait of the idealist about to enter 
the struggles of the material world But grotesque though he may be, his ap- 
pearance m Rosmersholra is what encourages Johannes to carry through with 
the great revelation which forms the center of the climactic scene of the act 
This is always the function of character, and characterization, m the drama, 
characters do not exist m these tightly made plays for themselves alone Each 
character impmges directly upon the action and contributes to the revelation 
of the theme, just as Brendel contrasts w ith Rosmer and ICroll (thus revealing 
something more of their natures) and by his example forces Rosmer’s hand In 
Scene 5, Rnsmer and Kroll are, unobtrusively, left alone, and m the long 
oialogue yhich follows, the past and the present — ^the exposition and the action 
—are wedded as Rosmer explains the change that has come over his thinking 
and the impossibility of his casting his lot with Kroll’s Conservatives He de- 
clares his pu^ose to ennoble mankind by freeing their minds and purifying 
then wills ^oll IS determined to win him back when Rebecca’s entrance be- 
gms a new, brief scene 

® ^ chance remark of Rosmer’s arouses m ICroll’s mind the recol- 

her deatlMuggesting a con- 
KrolI°diR^^^^^^ suicide, Rebecca, and Rosmer’s new Radical ideas But 
&oIl dismisses it as unworthy of him and leaves abruptly In Scene 7 Rp- 

scenp Rosmer is calm after his confession to Kroll, but the’ final 

to the White Horse; an^Mad^m 

1 to the remammg acts It will 

in the action (as m Rebecca’s confpLmni ^ ^t a critical moment 

of the past are made clear The nlav thuT nT ^®®^“^u[atmg consequences 
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3 INVESTIGATE THE DRAMATIC SYMBOLS OR IMAGES It IS apparent, tOO, that 
Rosmersholm is full of symbols Some discussion of Ibsen’s use of this device 
has been included in the General Introduction Here it may be sufficient to 
point to the already mentioned symbolic significance of the setting,' with its 
family portraits, and to call attention to the development of the legend of the 
White Horse Madam Helseth introduces it as a kind of folk story, the 
familiar family ha’nt that appears when there is to be a death in the house 
The housekeeper is rather proud of the family ghost, but to Rebecca it becomes 
an emblem merely After Kroll and Rosmer have split over the issue of con- 
serv^atism and radicalism, she says, as Kroll leaves, “Let us hope he ma3m’t 
meet with the White Horse I’m afraid we shall be heanng from the bogies 
now ” When Madam Helseth asks if she thinks someone is going to die, Re- 
becca replies, “No, wdiy should I tliink so? But there are so many sorts of 
white horses in the world ” She refers to them agam when Rosmer declares 
his conviction that no cause triumphs that has its origin in sm “Oh, these are 
only ancestral doubts — ancestral fears — ancestral scruples They say the dead 
come back to Rosmersholm in the shape of rushing white horses I think this 
shows that it is true ” Ibsen presents a double symbol, then, of the obstacle to 
the free development of Rebecca and Rosmer — the solid, oak-panneled house, 
and the mystic folk image of the Wliite Horse, the dead hand of the past 
forcing confoimity upon the present At the end of the play, Rosmer himself 
admits that “w^e of this house” can never escape “from the white horse ” 

4 ABSTRACT THE THEME It IS true of the drama in general, and of modem 
drama m most especial particular, that no element of the whole, however small, 
IS unimportant Since it is an art in which concentration and compression are 
of the utmost importance, the drama has neither time nor space for extraneous 
mattei, for objects, characters, or situations unconnected with the central ac- 
tion or idea This wull be apparent at once to the reader of Rosmersholm, 
where the technique of realistic play construction is exemplified at its most 
perfect But concentration on a single theme is also the core of the freer form 
of the non-realistic drama {Gas, The Great God Brown, The Ascent of F 6) , 
every detail, however disparate, can be brought to bear upon the central idea 

The discovery of this theme, or unifying idea, is the penultimate purpose of 
plaj^ analj’sis And it should be pointed out at once that the theme is not the 
“moial” of the play, a major play is too serious a work of art to have a moral 
in the Aesopian sense As Ibsen said, it w’as the artist’s business to ask ques- 
tions, not to answer them The theme of the play is, rather, the author’s 
vision of the woild, his “interpretation of experience,” and the major plav is 
inevitabljr one wdiich adds something to our understanding of human nature in 
general The theme, then, is not the plot of the play, not the particular action, 
but the general human experience to which it maj’^ be related 

The plot of Rosmersholm is the senes of events leading up to the double 
suicide of Rebecca and Johannes That is our immediate concern in the 
theatre, or in a fiist reading of the play But in a rereading w'c w’lll begin to 
notice the sj'mbols, and the significant lines the stolid room with its stuffj^ 
portraits will become linked with Rebecca’s statement that the Rosmer view 
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of life ennobles, but kills happiness, the constantly enlarging symbol of the 
White Horse will impress upon us that this is but a particular example of hu- 
man experience The theme of Rosmersholm thus becomes the tragedy of the 
ideahst who is incapable of compromise and so meets inevitable defeat And 
the steps by which we arrive at this statement can be as accurately charted as 
the Lmcoln Highway 

6 SYNTHESIZE One final thing remains to do "When the analysis has 
been completed, when the structure, the characters, the symbols, the theme 
have been exammed and their relationships understood, the play should be re- 
read m the light of this new comprehension. Read aloud, in a group, with 
each “actor” attemptmg to convey as much as possible of his understanding of 
the characters in their relation to the whole play, Rosmersholm or nearly any 
other of the plays here included will come alive much as it comes alive m the 
theatre under the guidance of a skilled director Analysis is but dissection, 
which IS a kind of murder Synthesis is a kind of resunection It is in this 
synthesis, following upon the understanding gained from analysis, that the 
reader approaches the fullest experience of a work of art 


A Note to the Teacher 

Mr Tucker, the original editor of this collection, wrote in his Introduction 
“Probably no one will be altogether satisfied with the choice of plays in this 
volume No doubt, the ideal selection would be twenty-five plays by the 
twenty-five greatest dramatists of the contemporary theatre, each represented 
by his best (and most typical) play ” The difficulties m the way of such an ar- 
rangement, as Mr Tucker pointed out, lay in the limitations of copyright and 
the fallibihty of individual judgment 

The passing of nearly two decades, while mcreasmg the candidates for m- 
clusion, has not eliminated the difficulties Eliot, Lorca, and Giraudoux were 
imavailable Mr Shaw, certainly the major figure of the British theatre, is 
still adamant agau^t becoming a part of a school text, although inexpensive 
repnnts of many of his plays are fortunately available And, particularly at 
the present moment m history, one has constantly to question one’s en- 

for judgments which will not be based pnmarily on the 
playwright s good intentions 

Tim revision has been undertaken with the aim of making available to 
r^reaentative seleotoon from the repertory of modei^ drama Cer- 

Sea of Ihf f ^ ? tte passing years or because more important ex- 

Sfed to “eviction of the re- 

wang ^itor that, of the plays here presented, nearly all of those before lR2n 
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The arrangement of the plays in chronological order arises from the neces- 
sity of arranging them in some sort of order, not because the chronological is 
superior to any other Indeed, in a study of the modern drama it is very 
nearly meaningless The arrangement might as well have been in terms of 
form — ^the well-made play and the anti-well-made play, or m terms of style — 
realism, naturalism, symbolism, expressionism, or in terms of subject matter 
— social, economic, political, psj^chological problems, or indeed in terms of na- 
tional origin These are simply a few of the possible approaches to a study of 
dramatic literature The analysis of Rosmersholm pro^uded for the student 
may suggest the preference of the present editor, but he is not so foolhardy as 
to suggest that it is the only, or even the best, approach 

A S D 
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BtaNRiK Ibsen, the father of the modem drama, was bom m Skien, a country village in 
Norway, in 1828 After a youth of great poverty, he made various attempts to become a 
druggirt, a landscape pamter, and a college graduate In all of these he was unsuccessful, 
only an occasional romantic poem bnngmg him any attention from his friends or the pub- 
hc at large His poetic gift, however, led to his introduction to Ole Bull, the celebrated 
violmist, who had estabhshed a national theatre in Bergen and who immediately hired 
the mexpenenced young poet as stage manager and director From that year, 1851, imtil 
his death in 1906, Ibsen’s life was almost entirely devoted to the theatre, first as producer 
and later as playwnght Indeed, it might be said that, once he withdrew from actual 
management in 1862, he had no biography but only a bibliography Once estabhshed as a 
playwnght, he did not haunt lecture platforms or salons, he seldom appeared in the public 
pnnts or mvolved himself in scandals or hterary disputes — ^he wrote plays 

This absorption in his art was made possible in part by a pension granted him by the 
Norwegian government which permitted him to hve inexpensively abroad Most of his 
wnting was done m Italy and Germany— this distance from the home country, while it did 
not mterfere with his disenchantment, enabhng him to take the large!* view of his subject 
matter A discussion of his techmque and an analysis of the present play may be found 
m the General Introduction 

Rosmeraholm, wntten m 1886, was first produced in Bergen in 1887 and later in the 
same year in Berlin Its first appearance in English was m London, 1891, with F R Benson 
and Florence Parr It has since formed a staple in the repertoire of many well-known 
actresses from the Italian Eleanora Duse to the American Eva Le Galheime 



CHARACTERS 


Johannes Rosmer, of Rosmersholm, formerly clergyman of the 
pansh 

Rebecca West, tn charge of Rosme/s household 
Rector* Kroll, Rosmer’s brother-in-law 
Ulric Brendel 
Peter Mortensgard f 

Madam Helseth, housekeeper at Rosmersholm 

The action takes place at Rosmersholm, an old family seat near 
a small coast town in the west of Norway 


* "Rector” in the Scotch Continental sense of headmaster of a school, not m the 
English sense of a beneficed clergyman 
t Pronounce Morlenaoore 
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ACT ONE 

Sitting-room at Rosmcrsholm, spaciouSf 
old-jashtoncd, and comfortable In front, 
on the right, a stove decked with fresh 
biTch-branches and wild flowers Farther 
back, on the same side, a door In the back 
wall, folding-doors opening into the hall. 
To the left, a window, and before it a stand 
with flowers and plants Beside the stove a 
table with a sofa and easy chairs On the 
walls, old and more recent portraits of 
clergymen, offleers and government officials 
in uniform The window is open, so are the 
door into the hall and the house door be- 
yond Outside can be seen an avenue of 
fine old trees, leading up to the house It w 
a summer evening, after sunset 

Rebecca West is sitting in an easy-chair 
by the window, and crocheting a large white 
woollen shawl, which w nearly finished She 
now and then looks out expectantly through 
the leaves of the plants Madam Helsetit 
presently enters from the Tight 
Madam Helseth I suppose I had better 
begin to lay the table, Miss? 

Rebecca West Yes, please do The Pas- 
tor must soon be m now 
Madam Helseth Don’t you feel the 
draught. Miss, where you’re sitting? 

Rebecca Yes, there is a httle draught 
Perhaps you had better shut the window 
[Madam Helseth shuts the door into 
the hall and then comes to the win- 
dow"] 

Madam Helseth [about to shut the win- 
dow, looks out] Why, isn’t that the Pastor 
over there? 

Rebecca [hastily] Where? [Rises] Yes, 
it 18 he [Behind the curtain] Stand aside — 
don’t let him see us 

Madam Helseth [keeping back from the 
window] Only think. Miss — he’s beginning 
to take the path by the mill again 
Rebecca He went that way the day be- 
fore yesterday, too [Peeps out between 
the curtains and the window-frame] But let 
us see whether 

Madam Helseth Will he venture across 
the foot-bndge? 


Rcbccca That is what I want to sec 
[After a pause] No, he is turning He is 
going bv the upper road again [Leaves the 
window] A long way round 
Madam Helseth Dear Lord, yes No 
wonder the Pastor tiunks twice about set- 
ting foot on that bridge A place where a 

thing like tliat has happened 

Rcbccca [folding up her work] They 
cling to their dead here at Rosmersholm 
Madam Helseth Now I would say. Miss, 
that it’s tlic dead that clings to Hosmers- 
holm 

Rcbccca [lool^ at her] The dead? 
Madam Helseth Yes, it’s almost as if 
they couldn’t tear themselves away from 
Ihe folk that arc left 
Rcbccca What makes you fancy tliat? 
Madam Helseth Well, if it wasn’t for 
that, there would bo no White Horse, I sup- 
pose. 

Rebecca Now what is all this about the 
White Horse, Madam Helseth? 

Madam Helseth Oh, I don’t like to talk 
about it And, besides, you don’t believe in 
such things 

Rebecca Do you believe in it, then? 
Madam Helseth [goes and shuts the win- 
dow] Oh, you’d only be for laughing at 
me. Miss [Looks out] Why, isn’t that Mr 

Bosmer on the mill-path again ? 

Rebecca [looks out] That man there? 
[Goes to the window] No, that’s the Rec- 
tor I 

Madam Helseth Yes, so it is 
Rebecca This is dehghtful You may be 
sure he’s commg here 
Madam Helseth He goes straight over 
the foot-bridge, he does And yet she was 
his sister, his own flesh and blood Well, 
I’ll go and lay the table then. Miss West 
[She goes out to the right Rebecca 
stands at the window for a short time, 
then smiles and nods to some one out- 
side It begins to grow dark] 

Rebecca [goes to the door on the right] 
Oh, Madam Helseth, you might let us have 
some httle extra dish for supper You know 
what the Rector likes best 
Madam Helseth [outside] Oh, yes. Miss 
I’ll see to It ’ 
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Rebecca [opens the door to the hall] At 
last — 1 How glad I am to see you, my dear 
Rector 

Rector Kroll [in the hall, laying dovm his 
stick] Thanks Then. I am not disturbmg 
you? 

Rebecca You? How can you ask? 
Kroll [comes in] Amiable as ever 
[Looks round] Is Rosmer upstairs m his 
room? 

Rebecca No, he is out walkmg He has 
stayed out rather longer than usual, but he 
IS sure to be m directly [Motioning him to 
sit on the sofa] Won’t you sit down till he 
comes? 

Kroll [laying down his hat] Many 
thanks [iSz£s down and looks about him] 
Why, how you have brightened up the old 
room I Flowers eveiirwherel 
Rebecca Mr Rosmer is so fond of hav- 
mg fresh, growmg flowers about him 
Kroll And you are too, are you not? 
Rebecca Yes, they have a dehghtfuUy 
soothmg effect on me We had to do with- 
out them, though, till lately 
KroU [nods sadly] Yes, their scent was 
too much for poor Beata 
Rebecca Their colours, too They qmte 
bewildered her 

Kroll I remember, I remember [In a 
lighter tone] Well, how are thmgs going out 
here? 

Rebecca Oh, everythmg is gomg its 
qmet, jog-trot way One day is just hke 

another — ^And with you? Your wife ? 

Kroll Ah, my dear Miss West, don’t let 
us talk about my affairs There is always 
something or other amiss m a family, espe- 
cially m times like these 
Rebecca [after a pause, sitting down in an 
easy-chair beside the sofa] How is it you 
haven’t once been near us dunng the whole 
of the hohdas^? 

KroU Oh, it doesn’t do to make oneself 
a nuisance 

Rebecca If you knew how we have 
missed you 

Kroll And then I have been away 

Rebecca Yes, for the last week or two 
We have heard of you at political meetings 
Kroll [nodsl Yes what do you say to 
that? Did you think I would turn pohtical 
agitator in my old age, eh? 

Rebecca [smiling] Well, you have al- 
ways been a bit of an agitator, Rector Blroll 
KroU Why, yes, just for my pnvate 


amusement But henceforth it is to be no 
laughmg matter, I can tell you — ^Do you 
ever see those radical newspapers? 

Rebecca Well yes, my dear Rector, I 
can’t deny that 

Kroll My dear Miss West, I have noth- 
mg to say agamst it — ^nothmg m your case 
Rebecca No, surely not One likes to 
know what’s gomg on — to keep up with the 
tune 

Kroll And of course I should not thmk 
of expecting you, as a woman, to side ac- 
tively with either party in the civil contest 
— ^I might almost say the civil war— that is 
raging among us — ^But you have seen then, 
I suppose, how these gentlemen of “the peo- 
ple” have been pleased to treat me? T^at 
infamous abuse they have had the audacity 
to heap on me? 

Rebecca Yes, but it seems to me you 
gave as good as you got 
Kroll So I did, though I say it that 
shouldn’t For now I have tasted blood, 
and they shall soon find to their cost that I 

am not the man to turn the other cheek 

[Breaks off] But come come — don’t let us 
get upon that subject this evemng— it’s too 
pamful and irritating 
Rebecca Oh no, don’t let us talk of it 
KroU Tell me now— how do you get on 
at Rosmersholm, now that you are alone? 

Smce our poor Beata 

Rebecca Thank you, I get on very well 
Of course one feels a great blank in many 
ways — a great sorrow and longmg But 
otherwise 

KroU And do you think of remaimng 
here? — ^permanently, I mean 
Rebecca My dear Rector, I really 
haven’t thought about it, one way or the 
other I have got so used to the place now, 
that I feel almost as if I belonged to it 
KroU Why, of course you belong to it 
Rebecca And so long as Mr Rosmer 
finds that I am of any use or comfort to 
him— why, so long, I suppose, I shall stay 
here 

KroU [looks at her with emotion] Do 
you know, — ^it is really fine for a woman to 
sacrifice her whole youth to others as you 
have done 

Rebecca Oh, what else should I have 
had to hve for? 

KroU First, there was your untiring de- 
votion to your paraljrtic and exacting foster- 
father — 
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Behecca You mustn’t suppose that Dr 
West was such a charge when we were up m 
Fmmark It w&s those temble boat-voy- 
ages up there that broke him down But 
after we came here — well, yes, the two years 
before he found rest were certainly hard 
enough 

KroU And the years that followed — 
were they not even harder for you? 

Rebecca Oh, how can you say such a 
thing? When I was so fond of Beataj— and 
when she, poor dear, stood so sadly in need 
of care and forbearance 
KroU How good it is of you to think of 
her with so much kindness I 
Bebecca [moves a little nearer] My 
dear Rector, you say that with such a nng 
of sincenty that I cannot think there is any 
ill-feeling lurkmg m the background 
KroU Dl-feelmg? Why, what do you 
mean? 

Rebecca Well, it would be only natural 
if you felt it painful to see a stranger man- 
aging the household here at Hosmersholm 

KroU Why, how on earth ! 

Rebecca But you have no such feehng? 
[raA.es hw hand] Thanks, my dear Rector, 
thank you agam and agam 
KroU How on earth did you get such an 
idea mto your head? 

Rebecca I began to be a httle afraid 
when your visits became so rare 
KroU Then you have been on a totally 
wrong scent. Miss West Besides — after all, 
there has been no essential change Even 
while poor Beata was ahve — ^in her last im- 
happy das^s — ^it was you, and you alone, 
that managed everythmg 
Rebecca That was only a sort of regency 
in Beata’s name 

KroU Be that as it may Do you 

know, Miss West — ^for my part, I should 

have no objection whatever if you 

But I suppose I mustn’t say such a thi ng 
Rebecca What must you not say? 

KroU If matters were to shape so that 

you took the empty place 

Rebecca I have the only place I want. 


KroU In fact, yes, but not m 

Bebecco [interrupting gravely] 
shame. Rector Kxoll How can yoi 
about such things? 

KroU Oh, well, our good Johannei 
mer very hkely thinks he has had 


than enough of marned hfe already But 
nevertheless 

Rebecca You are really too absurd. Rec- 
tor 

KroU Nevertheless Tell me. Miss 

West ^if you will forgive the question — 

what IB your age? 

Rebecca I’m sorry to say I am over 
nme-and-twenty. Rector, I am m my thir- 
tieth year 

KroU Indeed And Rosmer — ^how old is 
he? Let me see he is five years younger 
than I am, so that makes him well over 
forty-three I think it would be most suit- 
able 

Rebecca [mes] Of course, of course, 
most smtable — ^WiU you stay to supper this 
evemng? 

KroU Yes, many thanks, I thought bf 
stasnng There is a matter I want to discuss 
with our good fnend — ^And I suppose. Miss 
West, m case you should take fancies mto 
your head again, I had better come out 
pretty often for the future — as I used to m 
the old days 

Rebecca Oh, yea, do — do [Shakes both 
his hands] Many thanks— -how kind and 
good you are I 

KroU [gruff,v] Am I? Well, that’s not 
what they tell me at home 

[Johannes Rosmeb enters by the door 
on the right] 

Rebecca Mr Rosmer, do you see who is 
here? 


Johannes Rosmer Madam Helseth told 
me [Rector KroU has risen] 

Rosmer [gently and softly, pressing his 
hands] Welcome back to t^s house, my 
dear Kroll [Lays his hands on KrolVs 
shoulders and looks into his eyes] My dear 
old fnend I I knew that sooner or later 
things would come all nght between us 
Kroll Why, my dear fellow— do you 
mean to say you too have been so foolish as 
to fancy there was an 3 d;hing wrong? 

Bebecco [to Rosmer] Yes, only think, 
■ ^it was nothing but fancy after all 1 
Rosmer Ts that really the case, Kroll? 
Then why did you desert us so entirely? 

KroU [gravely, in a low voice] Because 
my presence would always have been re- 
minding you of the years of your happiness, 
and of— the hfe that ended in the mill-race 
Rosmer Well, it was a kind thought— 
you were always considerate But it was 
quite unnecessary to remain away on that 
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account — Come, sit here on the sofa 
IThey sit down! No, I assure you, the 
thought of Beata has no pain for me We 
speak of her every day We feel almost as 
if she ivere still one of the household 

KroU Do you really? 

Rebecca [lighting the lamp\. Yes, m- 
deed we do 

Rosmer It is qmte natural We were 
both so deeply attached to her And both 
Rebec — both Miss West and I know that 
we did all that was possible for her m her 
affliction We have nothing to reproach 
ourselves with — So I feel nothing but a 
tranquil tenderness now at the thought of 
Beata 

Kroll You dear, good people! Hence- 
forward, I declare I shall come out and see 
you every day 

Rebecca [seate herselj in an armchair]. 
Mind, we shall expect you to keep your 
word 

Rosmer [with some hesitation] My dear 
Kroll — I wish very much that our inter- 
course had never been interrupted Ever 
since we have known each other, you have 
seemed predestined to be my adviser— ever 
since I went to the Umversity 

Kroll Yes, and I have always been 
proud of the offlce But is there anjd;hing 
particular just now ? 

Rosmer There are many thmgs that I 
would give a great deal to talk over with 
you, quite frankly — straight from the heart 

Rebecca Ah yes, Mr Rosmer — ^that must 
be such a comfort— between old fnends 

Kroll Oh I can tell you I have still more 
to talk to you about I suppose you know 
I have turned a militant pohtician? 

Rosmer Yes, so you have How did 
that come about? 

KroU I was forced mto it in spite of my- 
self It IS impossible to stand idly lookmg 
on any longer Now that the Radicals have 
unhappily come mto power, it is high time 
somethmg should be done, — so I have got 
our httle group of fnends m the town to 
close up their ranks I tell you it is high 
time! 

Rebecca [vnth a faint smile] Don’t you 
think it may even be a httle late? 

Kroll Unquestionably it would have 
been better if we had checked the stream 
at an earher point m its course But who 
could foresee what was going to happen? 
Certainly not I [Rises and walks up and 


down] But now I have had my eyes 
opened once for all, for now the spirit of 
revolt has crept mto the school itself 

Rosmer Into the school? Surely not 
mto your school? 

Kroll I tell you it has — into my own 
school What do you think? It has come 
to my knowledge that the sixth form boys 
— a number of them at any rate — have been 
keeping up a secret society for over six 
mont^, and they take in MortensgSrd’s 
paper! 

Rebecca The ‘Beacon”? 

Kroll Yes, mce mental sustenance for 
future government officials, is it not? But 
the worst of it is that it’s all the cleverest 
boys m the form that have banded together 
m this conspiracy against me Only the 
dunces at the bottom of the class have kept 
out of it 

Rebecca Do you take this so very much 
to heart, Rector? 

Kroll Do I take it to heart! To be so 
thwarted and opposed m the work of my 
whole life! [Lower] But I could almost 
say I don’t care about the school — ^for there 
IS worse behind [Looks around] I suppose 
no one can hear us? 

Rebecca Oh, no, of course not 

Kroll Well, then, I must tell you that 
dissension and revolt have crept mto my 
own house — ^mto my own qmet home 
They have destroyed the peace of my fam- 
ily hfe 

Rosmer [mcs] What! Into your own 
house ? 

Rebecca [goes over to the Rector] My 
dear Rector, what has happened? 

Kroll Would you believe that my own 

children In short, it is Launts that is 

the nngleader of the school conspiracy, and 
Hilda has embroidered a red portfoho to 
keep the “Beacon” m 

Rosmer I should certainly never have 
dreamt that, m your own house 

KroU No, who would have dreamt of 
such a thing? In my house, the very home 
of obedience and order — where one will, and 
one only, has always prevailed 

Rebecca How does your wife take all 
this? 

KroU Why, that is the most mcredible 
part of it My wife, who all her hfe long 
has shared my opmions and concurred in 
my views, both m great thmgs and small— 
she IS actually mchned to side with the chil- 
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dren on many points And she blames me 
for -what has happened She says I tsrran- 
nise over the children As if it weren’t nec- 
essary to Well, you see how my house 

16 divided against itself But of course I 
say as httle about it as possible Such 
thinp are best kept quiet Wanders up 
the room] Ah, well, well, well 

[Stands at the vnndow mth hts hands 
behind his back and looks out] 
Rebecca [comes up close to BosiiCEb and 
says rapidly and in a low voice, so that the 
Rector does not hear herl Do it nowl 
Rosmer [also in a low voice] Not this 
evenmg 

Rebecca [as before] Yes, ]ust this eve- 
ning 


[Goes to the table and busies herself 
with the lamp ] 

KroU [comes forward] Well, my dear 
Rosmer, now you know how the spirit of 
the age has overshadowed both my domes- 
tic and my official hfe And am I to refram 
from combating this pernicious, subversive, 
anarchic spint, with any weapons I can lay 
my hands on? Fight it I will, trust me for 
that, both with tongue and pen . 

Rosmer Have you any hope of stem- 
nung the tide in that way? 

Kroll At any rate, I shall have done my 
duty as a citizen in defence of the State 
And I hold it the duty of every nght- 
mmded man with an atom of patnotism to 
do likewise In fact — ^that was my principal 
rcMon for coming out here this evening 
Rosmer Why, my dear Kroll, what do 

you mean ? What can I -7 

Kroll You can stand by your old fnends 
Do as we do Lend a hand, vnth all your 
might 

Rebecca But, Rector Kroll, you know 
iur Kosmer’s distaste for pubhc hfe 
KtoU He must get over his distaste — 
1 ou don t keep abreast of things, Rosmer 
1 ou bury yourself ahve here, with your his- 
tonral collections Far be it from me to 
‘^^respectfully of family trees, and so 

for kAuu ’ fortunately, this is no time 
for hobbies of that sort You cannot imag- 

idea thnt P^ere 18 hardly a single accepted 

topsy-turvy 

roiTr^n/ set all the er- 

lore rooted out again 

the last man to undertake such a task 


Rebecca And besides, I think Mr Ros- 
mer has come to take a wider view of hfe 
than he used to 
Kroll [with surprise] Wider? 

Rebecca Yes, or freer, if you like — less 
one-sided 

Kroll What is the meaning of this? 
Rosmer — surely you are not so weak as to 
be influenced by the accident that the lead- 
ers of the mob have won a temporary ad- 
vantage? 

Rosmer My dear Kroll, you know how 
httle I understand of pohtics But I con- 
fess it seems to me that withm the last few 
years people are beginmng to show greater 
mdependence of thought 
Kroll Indeed 1 And you take it for 
granted that that must be an improvement! 
But m any case you are qmte miHtaVf»Tij my 
fnend Just mquire a httle mto the opm- 
lons that are current among the Radicals, 
both out here and m the town They are 
neither more nor less than the wisdom that’s 
retailed m the ’’Beacon ” 

Rebecca Yes, Mortensgird has great m- 
fluence over many people hereabouts 
Kroll Yes, just thi^ of it! A man of 
his foul antecedents— -a creature that was 
turned out of his place as a schoolmaster on 
account on his immoral life! A fellow like 
that sets himself up as a leader of the peo- 
ple! And succeeds too! Actually succeeds! 

I hear he is going to enlarge his paper I 
know on good authonty that he is on the 
lookout for a capable assistant 
Rebecca I wonder that you and your 
fnends don’t set up an opposition to tiTm 
Kroll That is the very thmg we are go- 
1^ to do We have to-day bought the 
County News", there was no difficulty 

about the money question But [Turns 

to RosatEE] Now I come to my real er- 
rand The difficulty hes m the conduct of 
the paper— the editmg Tell me, Ros- 

mer,— don’t you feel it your duty to under- 
take it, for the sake of the good cause? 
Rosmer [almost m consternation] 1? 

Rebecca Oh, how can you thuik of such 
a thing? 

Kroll I can qmte understand your hor- 
ror of pubhc meetmgs, and your reluctance 
to expose yourself to their tender mercies 
Jiut an editor's work is less conspicuous, or 


Rosmer No, no, my dear 
must not ask me to do this 


fnend. 


you 
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Kroll I should be quite willing to try my 
own hand at that style of work too, but I 
couldn’t possibly manage it I have such a 
multitude of irons m the fire already But 
for you, with no profession to tie you down 

Of course the rest of us would give 

you as much help as we could 
Rosmer I cannot, Kroll I am not fitted 
for it 

Kroll Not fitted? You said the same 
thmg when your father preferred you to the 
living here 

Rosmer And I was right That was 
why I resigned it 

Kroll Oh, if only you are as good an edi- 
tor as you were a clergyman, we shall not 
complain 

Rosmer My dear Kroll — 1 tell you once 
for all — I cannot do it 
Kroll Well, at any rate, you will lend us 
your name 
Rosmer My name? 

Kroll Yes, the mere name, Johannes 
Rosmer, will be a great thmg for the paper 
We others are looked upon as confirmed 
partisans— mdeed I hear I am denounced as 
a desperate fanatic— so that if we work the 
paper in our own names, we can’t reckon 
upon its making much way among the mis- 
gmded masses You, on ifie contrary, have 
always kept out of the fight Everybody 
knows and values your humamty and up- 
rightness — your dehcacy of mind— your un- 
impeachable honour And then the pres- 
tige of your former position as a clerg 3 unan 
still chngs to you, and, to crown all, you 
have your grand old family name 1 

Rosmer Oh, my name 

Kroll ipoints to the portraitsl Rosmers 
of Rosmersholm — clergymen and soldiers, 
government officials of high place and trust, 
gentlemen to the finger-tips, every man of 
them — a family that for nearly two cen- 
tunes has held its place as the first m the 
district [Lays his hand on Rosmer’s shovl- 
derl Rosmer — ^you owe it to yourself and 
to the traditions of your race to take your 
share in guardmg all that has hitherto been 
held sacred m our society [Turns round! 
What do you say. Miss West? 

Rebecca [laughing softly, as if to herself! 
My dear Rector — 1 can’t tell you how ludi- 
crous all this seems to me 
Kroll What do you say? Ludicrous? 
Rebecca Yes, ludicrous For you must 
let me tell you frankly 


Rosmer [quickly! No, no— be quiet! 
Not just now! 

Kroll [looks from one to the other! My 

dear fnends, what on earth ? [Inter- 

\ rupting himself! H’m 

[Madam !]lfeLSETH appears in the door- 
way on the right! 

Madam Helseth There’s a man out in 
the kitchen passage that sas^ he wants to 
see the Pastor 

Rosmer [relieved! Ah, very well Ask 
him to come in 

Madam Helseth Into the sittmg-room? 
Rosmer Yes, of course 
Madam Helseth But he looks scarcely 
the sort of man to bring mto the sitting- 
room 

Rebecca "Why, what does he look like, 
Madam Helseth? 

Madam Helseth Well, he’s not much to 
look at, Miss, and that’s a fact 
Rosmer Did he not give his name? 
Madam Helseth Yes — I thmk he said his 
name was Hekman or something of the sort 
Rosmer I know nobody "of that name 
Madam Helseth And then he said he 
was called tBdnc, too 
Rosmer [m surprise! TJlnc Hetman! 
Was that it? 

Madam Helseth Yes, so it was — Het- 
man 

Kroll I’ve surely heard that name be- 
fore — 

Rebecca Wasn’t that the name he used 

to wnte under — ^that strange being 

Rosmer [to Kroll! It is Ulnc Brendel’s 
pseudonym 

Kroll That black sheep Ulric Brendel’s 
— of course it is 
Rebecca Then he is still ahve 
Rosmer I heard he had jomed a com- 
pany of strollmg players 
Kroll When last I heard of him, he was 
in the House of Correction 
Rosmer Ask him to come m. Madam 
Helseth 

Madam Helseth Oh, very well 

[She goes out! 
Kroll Are you really going to let a man 
like that into your house? 

Rosmer You know he was once my tu- 
tor 

Kroll Yes, I know he went and crammed 
your head full of revolutionary ideas, until 
your father showed him the door — ^with his 
horsewhip 
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Rosmer hjnth a touch of hittemess] Fa- 
ther vras a martinet at home as well as in 
his regiment 

Kroll Thank him m his grave for that, 
my dear Rosmer — ^Welll 

[Madam Helseth opens the door on 
the right for Uunc Brendl and then 
withdraws, shutting the door behind 
him He IS a handsome man, with 
grey hair and beard, somewhat gaunt, 
but active and well set up He is 
dressed like a common tramp, thread- 
bare frock-coat, worn-out shoes, no 
shirt visible He wears an old pair of 
black gloves, and carries a soft, greasy 
felt hat under his arm, and a walking- 
stick in hts hand} 

Vine Brendel {Hesitates at first, then 
goes quickly up to the Rector, and holds 
out his hand} Good evemng, Johannes! 

KroU Etcuse me 

Brendel Did you expect to see me 
agam? And withm these hated walls, too? 

Kroll Excuse me {Pointingl 

There 

Brendel [titnia] Right There he is 

Johannes — ^my boy — my best-beloved 1 

Rosmer [takes his hand! My old teacher 
Brendel Notwithstanding certain paiu- 
M memories, I could not pass by Rosmers- 
holm without paymg you a flying visit 
Rosmer You are heartily welcome here 
now Be sure of that 
Brendel Ah, this charming lady-—? 
[Bows] Mrs Rosmer, of course 
Rosmer Miss West 

Brmdel A near relation, no doubt And 

yonder unknown ? A brother of the 

cloth, I see 


Rosmer Rector Kroll 
Brendel Kroll? Kroll? Wait a bit 
NNerent you a student of philology in y( 
young days? ^ ^ y 

Kroll Of course I was 

DonnerweUer. then 

Kroll Pardon me 

Brendel Weren’t you— . 

Kroll Pardon me 

Brendel one of those myrnudong 

Well, welll AVch 
Herr Docior Ifs ell one to me 


Brendel remains the man he is for all that 

Rebecca You are on your way into 
town, Mr Brendel? 

Brendel You have hit it, gracious lady 
At certain mtervals, I am constrained to 
strike a blow for existence It goes against 
the gram, but — enfin — ^impenous neces- 
sity — 

Rosmer Oh, but, my dear Mr Brendel, 
you must allow me to help you In one way 
or another, I am sure 

Brendel Ha, such a proposal to me! 
Would you desecrate the bond that unites 
us? Never, Johannes, never! 

Rosmer But what do you think of doing 
m town? Beheve me, you won’t find it 
eagy to 

Brendel Leave that to me, my boy 
The die is cast Simple as I stand here be- 
fore you, I am engaged m a comprehensive 
campaign — ^more comprehensive than all my 
previous excursions put together [To 
Rector Kboll] Dare I ask the Herr Profes- 
sor— winter uns — ^have you a tolerably decent, 
reputable, and commodious PubUc Hnll m 
your estimable city? 

Kroll The hall of the Workmen’s Society 
IS the largest 

Brendel And has the Herr Profesor any 
official influence m this doubtless most 
beneficent Society? 

Kroll I have nothing to do with it 

Rebecca [to Brendel] You should apply 
to Peter Mortensgard 

Brendel Pardon, madame— what sort of 
an idiot IS he? 

Rosmer What makes you take him for 
an idiot? 

Brendel Can’t I tell at once by the name 
that it belongs to a plebeian? 

Kroll I did not expect that answer 

Brendel But I will conquer my reluc- 
tance There is no alternative When a 
man stands — as I do — at a turmng-point in 
his career It is settled I will approach 
this individual — ^wiU open personal negotia- 
tions — 

Rosmer Are you really and senously 
standing at a turning-point? 

Brendel Surely my own boy knows that, 
stand he where he may, IJlnc Brendel al- 
ways stands really and senously— Yes 
Johaimes. I am going to put on a new man 
—to throw off the modest reserve I have 
hitherto maintained 

Rosmer How-—? 
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Brendel I am about to take hold of life 
With a strong hand, to step forth, to assert 
myself We hve in a tempestuous, an 
equinoctial age — am about to lay my 
mite on the altar of Emancipation 
Kroll You, too? 

Brendel Ito them allh Is the local public 
at all famihar "with my occasional 'wntmgs? 

Kroll No, I must candidly confess 
that 

Rebecca I have read several of them 
My adopted father had them in his hbrary 
Brendel Fair lady, then you have wasted 
your time For, let me tell you, they are 
so much rubbish 
Rebecca Indeed I 

Brendel What you have read, yes My 
really important works no man or woman 
knows No one — except myself 
Rebecca How does that happen? 
Brendel Because they are not wntten 

Rosmer But, my dear Mr Brendel 

Brendel You know, my Johannes, that I 
am a bit of a Sybarite — a Feinschmecker 
I have been so all my days I like to take 
my pleasures m solitude, for then I enjoy 
them doubly — ^tenfold So, you see when 
golden dreams descended and enwrapped 
me — when new, dizzy, far-reaching thoughts 
were bom m me and wafted me aloft on 
their sustaimng pimons — 1 bodied them 
forth in poems, visions, pictuies — ^m the 
rough, as it were, you understand 
Rosmer Yes, yes 

Brendel Oh, what pleasures, what intoxi- 
cations I have enjoyed in my timel The 
mysterious bliss of creation — ^m the rough, 
as I said — applause, gratitude, renown, the 
wreath of bays — all these I have garnered 
with full hands quivermg with joy I have 
sated myself, m my secret thoughts, with 
a rapture — ohl so intense, so inebiiat- 

ing ! 

Kroll K’m 

Rosmer But you have wntten notlung 
down? 

Brendel Not a word The soulless toil 
of the scrivener has always aroused a sick- 
emng aversion in me And besides, why 
should I profane my own ideals, when I 
could enjoy them in their purity by myself? 
But now they shall be offered up I assure 
you I feel hke a mother who dehvers her 
tender daughters mto their bridegrooms’ 
arms But I will offer them up, nonetheless 
I will sacrifice them on the altar of Emanci- 


pation A senes of carefully elaborated 

lectures — ovei the whole country f 

Rebecca [with animation'] This is noble 
of you, Mr Brendel 1 You are yieldmg up 
the dearest thing you possess 
Rosmer The only thing 
Rebecca Hooking significantly at Eos- 
mer] How many are there who do as 
much — ^who dare do as much? 

Rosmer [returning the look] Who 
knows? 

Brendel My audience is touched That 
does my heart good — ^and steels my will 
So now I will proceed to action Stay — 
one thing more [To i/ie Rector] Can you 
tell me, Herr Preceptor, — is there such a 
thing as a Temperance Society in the town? 
A Total Abstmence Society? I need 
scarcely ask 

Kroll Yes, there is I am the president, 
at your service 

Brendel I saw it in your face 1 Well, it 
is by no means impossible that I may come 
to you and enrol myself as a member for a 
week 

Kroll Excuse me — we don’t receive 
members by the week 
Brendel A la bonne heure, Herr Peda- 
gogue Ulnc Brendel has never forced him- 
self into that sort of Society [Turns] But 
I must not prolong my stay m this house, 
so rich in memones I must get on to the 
town and select a smtable lodging I pre- 
sume there is a decent hotel m the place 
Rebecca Mayn’t I offer you anjiihmg 
before you go? 

Brendel Of what sort, gracious lady? 

Rebecca A cup of tea, or 

Brendel I thank my bountiful hostess — 
but I am always loath to trespass on pnvate 
hospitality ["Waves his hand] Farewell, 
gentlefolks all! [Goes towards the door, 
but turns again] Oh, by the way — Johannes 
— ^Pastor Rosmer — ^for the sake of our 
ancient fnendship, will you do your former 
teacher a service? 

Rosmer Yes, with all my heart 
Brendel Good Then lend me — ^for a 
day or two — a starched shirt — ^with cuffs 
Rosmer Nothmg eke? 

Brendel For you see I am travellmg on 
foot — at present My trunk is being sent 
after me 

Rosmer Qmte so But is there nothing 
eke? 
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lircndcl Well, do >ou know— perhaps 
\ou could spare me an oldish, well-worn 
mimmer oNorcoai 

Itomcr Yes, yes, certainly I can 
lircndcl And if a respectable pair of 
bools happened to go along with the 


Itomrr That we can manage, too As 
i-oon ns jou lot us know your address, we 
mil send the things m 
lircndcl Not on any accoxint Pray do 
not let mo gi\p you any trouble 1 I will 
lake the hngntclles with me 
iJosincr As >ou please Come upstairs 
with mo then 

llchiccn Let me go Madam Helscth 
and 1 will see to it 

lircndcl I cannot think of suffering this 

tliMinguwhod lady to 

tlcbccca Oh, nonsense I Como along, 
Mr Brendol 


[She goes out to the nghl] 
llo'^mcr [detamng him} Toll mo — ^is 
tlioro nothing cl'm I can do for you? 

lift ndcl Upon mj word, I know of noth- 
ing more Well, j os, damn it all — ^now that 
I Hunk of it — — 1 Johannes, do you happen 
to litue eight crowns m your pocket? 

lio^tncr liCt me see fOpens Im purse] 
Ihre im (no ten-crown notes 
lircndcl Bell, well, ncxer mind I I can 
t iko them I can alw.ij s get them changed 
m the town Thanks in the meantime Ro- 
nMinhcr it was two tennens jou lent me 
tmoiJ-mglii mv omi dear boj Good-night, 
n-jK-cted Sir ^ 

out to the right RosMrn talcs 
l<a\c of him, and shuts the door be- 
hind him] 

1 ^lercjfiil ITeaien— po that is the 

*ie Hrendel }w»o3i!o once o\poctcd such 
it thing, of 

/I’oM, rr [if arilg] At lea«t he haa had 
rounRc to In i Ina ],fc hic on n w ax I 

iilvV '*” matter 

I bKl Iflintnvi 

af , ^ ' ** xour held 


r 

i 

i 

» 

i 

• 


1 . * if* mii'd 11 quite clear 

\ all jvnjjti: 

xeii r,N *rmM\ tinpn - tun- 
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Kroll Yes, let us 

[They seat themselves on the so/a] 
liosmcT [after a slight pausel Don’t you 
think wo lead a pleasant and comfortable 
life here? 

Kroll Yes, your bfe is pleasant and com- 
fortable now — and peaceful You have 
found yourself a home, Rosmer And 1 
hax e lost mine 

Jtosmer Aly dear fnend, don’t say that 
The wound will heal again m time 
Kroll Nexer, never The barb will al- 
wajs rankle Things can never be os they 
were 

Rosmer Listen to me, Kroll We have 
been fast fnends for many and manj' a year 
Does it seem to you conceivable that our 
friendship should ever go to "wreck? 

Kroll I know of nothing in the world 
that could estrange us What puts that into 
jour head? 

Rosmer You attach such paramount im- 
portance to uniformity of opinions and 

MOWS 

Kroll No doubt, but we two are in 
practical agreement, at any rate, on the 
great essential questions 
Rosmer [in a loto woiccl No, not now 
Kroll [tncs fo spring up] What is this? 
Rosmer [holding hinil No, jou must sit 
still— I entreat jou, Kroll 
Kroll What can this mcan^ I don’t 
understand xou Speak plainly 
Rosmer A nexx ‘nunmer has bloacomcd 
in mj soul I cce xxnth ejes grown joung 

again And so now I stand 

Kroll Where — xvherc. Roomer? 

Romicr ^ Wlicro vour children stand 
Kroll \ou? 'koul Impossible! Where 
do JOU «aj xoii stand? 

Rosmer On the ^ame side as Lnunts and 
Jlilda 

Kroll [hoirs Ins head] An apostate I 
Johannes Ro«mer an apostate! 

Rosmer I ^houlfI haxo felt so happx — *0 
inten-eix happx m xvhnt xou calf mv 
niiostis^ Uut_ nexorllKles-,. I suffered 

dteplx, for I kmiw it would be a bitter 
‘•orroxx to xou 


hroU Rosnior— Rosmer « I shall nexer 
r* ^l'**'* ILooN ploomilt/ at hxvi 1 
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Kroll Oh, yes, I know That is what 
both the tempters and their victims call it 
But do you think there is any emancipation 
to be expected from the spirit that is now 
poisomng our social hfe? 

Rosmer I am not in love with the spint 
that IS in the ascendant, nor with either of 
the contending paities I will try to bring 
together men from both sides — as many as 
I can — ^and to umte them as closely as 
possible I will devote my hfe and all my 
energies to this one thing — ^the creation of 
a true democracy in this country 
Kroll So you don’t think we have 
democracy enough already 1 For my part 
it seems to me we are all in a fair way to 
be dragged down into the mire, where 
hitherto only the mob have been able to 
thrive 

Rosmer That is just why I want to 
awaken the democracy to its true task 
Kroll What task? 

Rosmer That of making all the people 

of this country noble 

Kroll All the people ? 

Rosmer As many as possible, at any 
rate 

Kroll By what means? 

Rosmer By freeing their mmds and 
purifying their wills 

Kroll You are a dreamer, Rosmer Will 
you free them? Will you punfy them? 

Rosmer No, my dear friend — will only 
try to arouse them to their task They 
themselves must accomplish it 
Kroll And you think they can? 

Rosmer Yes 

Kroll By their own strength? 

Rosmer Yes, precisely by their own 
strength There is no other 
Kroll [nses] Is this becoming language 
for a priest? 

Rosmer I am no longer a priest 
Kroll Well but — ^the faith of your 
fathers ? 

Rosmer It is mine no more 

Kroll No more 1 

Rosmer [mes] I have given it up I 
had to give it up, Elroll 
Kroll icontrollvng his agitationl Oh, in- 
deed — Yes, yes, yes I suppose one thmg 
goes with another Was this, then, your 
reason for leaving the Church? 

Rosmer Yes As soon as my mmd was 
clear — as soon as I was qmte certain that 
this was no passing attack of scepticism, but 


a conviction I neither could nor would 
shake off — ^then I at once left the Church 

Kroll So this has been your state of 
mmd all this time! And we — your fnends 
— ^have heard nothing of it Rosmer — ^Ros- 
mer — ^how could you hide the miserable 
truth from us! 

Rosmer Because it seemed to me a 
matter that concerned myself alone And 
besides, I did not wish to give you and my 
other friends any needless pain I thought 
I might hve on here, as before, qmetly, 
serenely, happily I wanted to read, to bury 
myself in all the studies that until then had 
been sealed books to me I wanted to make 
m 3 rself thoroughly at home in the great 
world of truth and freedom that has been 
revealed to me 

Kroll Apostate! Every word proves it 
But why, then, do you confess your secret 
apostasy after all? And why just at this 
time? 

Rosmer You yourself have dnven me 
to it, Kroll 

Kroll I? Have I dnven you ? 

Rosmer When I heard of your violence 
on the platform — ^when I read all the ran- 
corous speeches you made — ^your bitter 
onslaughts on your opponents — ^the con- 
temptuous invectives you heaped on them — 
oh, Kroll, to think that you — you — could 
come to liusi — ^then my duty stood impera- 
tively before me Men are growmg e'^ m 
this struggle Peace and joy and mutual 
forbearance must once more enter mto our 
souls That IS why I now mtend to step 
forward and openly avow myself for what 
I am I, too, will try my strength Could 
not you — ^from your side — ^help me m this, 
Kroll? 

Kroll Never so long as I hve will I make 
peace with the subversive forces in society 

Rosmer Then at least let us fight with 
honourable weapons — since fight we must 

Kroll Whoever is not with me m the 
essential thmgs of hfe, him I no longer 
know I owe him no consideration 

Rosmer Does that apply to me, too? 

Kroll It IS you that have broken with 
me, Rosmer 

Rosmer Is this a breach then? 

Kroll This 1 It IS a breach with all who 
have hitherto been your friends You must 
take the consequences 

[Rebecca West enters from the right, 
and opens the door vndel 
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Jtchpccn There now, ho js on his wny to 
hi** prctit Kicnfioc And now we win go to 
mppor iH 5 'ou come m, Rector? 

Kroll [tala vp hts hat] Good-night, 
Mi'-s West I have nothing more to do 
here 

llchccca [eagerly} What is this? [Shuts 
the door and coma Jorward] Have you 
Fl>ol cn? 

Romcr He knows everything 
Kroll We wnll not let jou go, Rosmer 
Re will force >ou to come back to us 
Tfo^nirr I can never stand where I did 
Kroll We shall see You are not the 
m m to endure standing alone 
/tomcr I **1^11 not be so completely 
alone after all — There arc two of us to 
boar the loneliness together 

Aroll Ah [A stt^pmon appears tn 

h<i Jacel That toot Bcata's words ! 

Itasmcr Beata’s ? 

Kroll [dialing off the thought} No, no 
—that was \ ile Forpi\ e me 
Jtovmr W Inf What do you mean? 
Kroll Dont ask Bahl Forgive me! 
Oood-lnct 

[Goes toicard^ the entrance door} 
ItoMncT l/olloirs him} Kroll 1 Our 
friendship must not end like this I will 
eonic and ‘■cc ^ou to-morrow 
Kroll Itri the hnll, turns] You shall ne\cr 
rro*"* mv thrc'-hold again 

[lie takri up hts sltch and goa out] 
tUosMrn stands Jor a moment tn the 
dnoTvay, then shuts the door and 
troll ^ vp to the table] 
lit, tnt r It docs not matter, Rebecca 
Rr wdl “f'p it out, we two faithful friends — 
' «iii ' and I 

Ilducca Rlnf do ^ou think he meant 
wlifii hf •.!»! '‘That wis mIo 
llii'intr Pont trouble about that, drar 
lb liiin<-i If ihdn t hclio\c what wa** in hi<» 
lat <! To-morrow I will go and ‘•oc him 
'O’vl-MJght’ 

htin ,rt \re > nil going up«i(air-i •■o carl\ 
t*>nrh‘'’ Aftfr thiH'> 

},, n,r To nichl tt‘ uMial T ficl so 
n f vid m>w i> m ovrr 'iou sea'— I am 
*v *' rdr, It’birff j)(i Ino, talc it 

1 f !-nif lit * 

G(v> l-jiiplit d»* ir fni ifl* ?lr*>p 
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[Rosmfu goes out by the hall door. 
Ins steps are heard ascending the stair- 
case} 

[Rebecca goes and pulls a bcll^rope nenr 
the stove Shortly after, Madam Hee- 
srrn enters from the nglit} 

Jicbccca You can take away the supper 
things, Madam Hclseth Mr Rosmer 
doesn’t want anything, and the Rector has 
gone home 

Madam Ilclsclh Has the Rector gone? 
R’^hat was the matter with him? 

Rebecca [takes up her crochet work} He 
said he thought there was a hcaay storm 
blowing 

Madam Hclseth What a strange notion 1 
There’s not a cloud in the sky llus ei cning 
Rebecca Let us hope he majm’t meet the 
R^iite Horse! I’m afraid we shall soon be 
hearing something from the bogies now 
Madam Hclseth Lord forgive you. Miss! 
Don’t say such awful things 

Rebecca R’ell, well, well 

Madam Hclseth [softly} Do jou reall\ 
think some one is to go soon. Miss? 

Rebecca No, why should I think so? 
But there arc so manj sorts of white hordes 
in this world, Madam Hclseth — ^^VclI good- 
night I shall go to m> room now 
Madam Hclseth Good-night, Mi*!s 
[RrnFccA pors out to the right, with her 
crochet work} 

Madam Helsrth [turns the lamp down, 
shal mg her hend and muttering to herself] 
Lord — Lord I Tint MusS R’cstl The things 
**110 docs s i> 1 


ACT TR 0 

JoK^VNF-s RosMrn'w study Entrance door 
on the lift At the bocl a doorway inth 
a curtain drawn n^-idc leading into Rns- 
MFn’s bedroom On the right a inndotr, 
and tn front of it a icntmg-table covered 
With bools and -lyipcrs Bool -shelves and 
eases round toe room The funature is 
simple On the left a i old-fashioned sofa, 
with a table vi frnitt of if 

Rosvin lu an tudoo- jael rf, 
i* sjt(,,y tn a highAyneled eha^r at tu. 

i--'Ui,g-troh //« r ft ,f ( ^ 

O' er the Ir jj rjr « 7v-7*.,>U« I a'ld nndmn 
e h*(h her, cud , -• 

Tt,s, n t net , • ti d;>i- <>y tf, i. 1, 

i III, r t - t' > t ^1 t'oMf jn 
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Rebecca West ienters, dressed in a mortb- 
ing govm] Good morning 
Rosmer Huming the leaves of the pam- 
phletl Good morning, dear Do you iTant 
anythmg? 

Rebecca I only wanted to hear if you 
had slept well 

Rosmer Oh, I have had a beautiful, 
peaceful mght lTums'\ And you? 

Rebecca Oh, yes, thanks — towards 
morning 

Rosmer I don’t know when I have felt 
so light-hearted as I do now I am so glad 
I managed to speak out at last 
Rebecca Yes, it is a pity you remamed 
silent so long, Rosmer 
Rosmer I don’t understand myself how 
I could be such a coward 
Rebecca It wasn’t precisely coward- 

ice — 

Rosmer Oh, yes, dear — ^when I think the 
thmg out, I can see there was a touch of 
cowardice at the bottom of it 
Rebecca All the braver, then, to make 
the plunge at last [Sris on a chair at the 
wnting-iable, close to himl But now I 
want to tell you of something I have done 
— and you mustn’t be vexed with me about 
it 

Rosmer Vexed? How can you 

think ? 

Rebecca Well, it was perhaps rather 

indiscreet of me but 

Rosmer Let me hear what it was 
Rebecca Yesterday evemng, when Ulnc 
Brendel was leaving — gave him a note to 
Peter Mortensgard 

Rosmer la little doubtfvll Why, my 

dear Rebecca Well, what did you say? 

Rebecca I said that he would be doing 
you a service if he would look after that un- 
fortunate creature a httle, and help him in 
any way he could 

Rosmer Dear, you shouldn’t have done 
that You have only done Brendel harm 
And MortensgArd is not a man I care to 
have anythmg to do with You know of 
that old episode between us 
Rebecca But don’t you think it would 
be as well to make it up with him again? 

Rosmer I? With Mortensg&rd? In 
what way do you mean? 

Rebecca Well, you know you can’t feel 
absolutely secure now — after this breach 
with your old fnends 
Rosmer Hooks at her and shakes his 


headl Can you really beheve that KroU 
or any of the others would try to take 
revenge on me? That they would be capa- 
ble of ? 

Rebecca In the first heat of anger, dear 

No one can be sure I think — after 

the way the Rector took it 

Rosmer Oh, you ought surely to know 
him better than that Kroll is a gentleman 
to the backbone I am going mto town this 
afternoon to talk to him I will talk to 
them all Oh, you shall see how easily it 
will all go 

[Madam Helsuth appears at the door 
on the left] 

Rebecca Insesl What is it. Madam 
Helseth? 

Madam Helseth Rector Kroll is down- 
stairs in the hall 
Rosmer Inses hastily"] Kroll 1 

Rebecca The Rector 1 Is it possible 

Madam Helseth He wants to know if 
he may come upstairs, Mr Rosmer 
Rosmer Ito Rebecca] What did I tell 
you? — Of course he may IGoes to the 
door and calls down the stairs] Come up, 
dear fnendl I am delighted to see you 
[Rosmer stands holding the door open 
Madam Helseth goes out Rebecca 
draws the curtain before the doorway 
at the back and then begins arrang- 
ing things in the room] 

[Rector Kroll enters, with his hat in 
his hand] 

Rosmer Ivnth quiet emotion] I knew it 

couldn’t be the last time 

Kroll I see things to-day m qmte a dif- 
ferent hght from yesterday 
Rosmer Ah, yes, Kroll, I was sure you 
would, now that you have had time to 
reflect 

Kroll You misunderstand me com- 
pletely ILays his hat on the table beside 
the sofa] It is of the utmost importance 
that I should speak to you, alone 

Rosmer Why may not Miss West ? 

Rebecca No, no, Mr Rosmer I will go 
Kroll [looks at her from head to foot] 
AnH I must ask Miss West to excuse my 
coming at such an untimely hour— taking 

her imawares before she has had time to 

Rebecca [surprised] What do you mean? 
Do you see any harm in my weanng a 
morning gown about the house? 

Kroll Heaven forbid 1 I know nothmg 
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of what may now be customary at Rosmers- 
holm 

Romter Why, KroU— you are not your- 
self to-day 1 

Rebecca Allow me to wish you good 
morning, Rector KroU 

[She goes out to the left] 

KroU By your leave 

[Sits on the so/a] 
Rosmer Yes, KroU, sit down, and let us 
talk things out amicably 

[He seats himself in a chair directly op- 
posite to the Rector] 

KroU I haven’t closed an eye ance 
yesterday I have been lymg thinkmg and 
thinkmg aU mght 

Rosmer And what do you say to things 
to-day? 

KroU It will be a long story, Rosmer 
Let me begin with a sort of introduction 
I can give you news of TJlnc Brendel 
Rosmer TTaa he caUed on you? 

KroU No He took up his quarters m 
a low pubhc-house — ^m the lowest company 
of course — and drank and stood treat as 
long as he had any money Then he began 
abusing the whole company as a set of dis- 
reputable blackguards-— and so far he was 
quite nght— whereupon they thrashed him 
and pitched him out mto the gutter 
Rosmer So he is mcomgible after aU 
KroU He had pawned the coat, too, 
but I am told that has been redeemed for 
him Can you guess by whom? 

Rosmer Perhaps by you? 

KroU No, by the distinguished Mr 
Mortensg&rd 
Rosmer Ah, mdeed 

KroU I understand that Mr Brendel’s 
first visit was to the “idiot” and “plebeian ” 

Rosmer WeU, it was lucky for him 

KroU To be sure it was [Leans over 
the table towards Rosmkr] And that brings 
me to a matter it is my duty to warn you 
about, for our old — ^for our former friend- 
ship’s sake 

Rosmer My dear KroU, what can that 
be? 

KroU It IS this there are thmgs going 
on behind your back in this house 
J^smer How can you think so? Is it 
Ke^is it Miss West you are aiming at? 

KroU Precisely I can qmte understand 
1 on her part She has so long been ac- 
customed to have everything her own way 
nere But nevertheless 


Rosmer My dear KroU, you are utterly 
She and I— we have no conceal- 
ments from each other on any subject what- 
ever 

KroU Has she told you, then, that she 
has entered into correspondence with the 
editor of the “Beacon”? 

Rosmer Oh, you are thinkmg of the few 
lines she sent by Ulnc Brendel? 

KroU Then you have foimd it out And 
do you approve of her entenng into rela- 
tions with a scurrilous scribbler, who never 
lets a week pass without holdmg me up to 
ridicule, both as a schoolmaster and as a 
pubhc man? 

Rosmer My dear KroU, I don’t suppose 
that side of the matter ever entered her 
head And besides, of course she has full 
liberty of action, just as I have 
KroU Indeed? Ah, no doubt that fol- 
lows from your new line of thought For 
Miss West presumably shares your present 
standpoint? 

Rosmer Yea, she does We two have 
worked our way forward m faithful com- 
radeship 

KroU [looks at him and slowly shakes 
hts head! Oh, you blmd, deluded being! 
Rosmer I? Why do you say that? 
KroU Because I dare not — I will not 
think the worst No no, Iqt me say my 
say out — You really do value my friend- 
ship, Rosmer? And my respect too? Do 
you not? 

Rosmer I surely need not answer that 
question 

KroU Well, but there are other ques- 
tions that do require an answer — ^a full 
explanation on your part — ^Will you sub- 
mit to a sort of investigation ? 

Rosmer Investigation? 

KroU Yes , will you let me question you 
about certain things it may pam you to be 
I reminded of? You see — this apostasy of 
yours — ^well, this emancipation, as you call 
it — ^is bound up with many other tbmga 
that for your own sake you must explam 
to me 

Rosmer My dear KroU, ask what ques- 
tions you please I have nothing to conceal 
KroU Then teU me — what do you think 
was the real, the ultimate reason why Beata 
put an end to her life? 

Rosmer Can you have any doubt on 
the subject? Or, rather can you »»;Tr for 
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reasons for what an unhappy, irresponsible 
invahd may do? 

Kroll Are you certain that Beata was 
completely irresponsible for her actions? 
The doctors, at any rate, were by no means 
convinced of it 

Rosmer If the doctors had ever seen 
her as I have so often seen her, for days 
and mghts together, they would have had 
no doubts 

Kroll I had no doUbts either— then 

Rosmer Oh, no, unliappily, there wasn’t 
the smallest room for doubt I have told 
you of her wild frenzies of passion — which 
she expected me to return Oh, how they 
appalled me 1 And then her causeless, 
consuming self-reproaches durmg the last 
few years 

Kroll Yes, when she had learnt that 
she must remain childless all her hfe 

Rosmer Yes, ]ust thmk of that I Such 
terrible, haimting agony of mind about a 

thing utterly beyond her control 1 How 

could you call her responsible for her ac- 
tions? 

Kroll H’m Can you remember 

whether you had any books in the house 
at that time treating of the rationale of 
marriage — according to the "advanced” 
ideas of the day? 

Rosmer I remember Miss West lending 
me a work of the kind The Doctor left 
her his hbrary, you know But, my dear 
Kroll, you surely cahnot suppose we were 
so reckless as to let my poor sick wife get 
hold of any such ideas? I can solemnly 
assure you that the fault was not ours It 
was her own distempered bram that drove 
her into these wild aberrations 

Kroll One thing at any rate I can tell 
you, and that is, that poor, overstrung, tor- 
tured Beata put an end to her life in order 
that you nught hve happily — hve freely, 
and — after your own heart 

Rosmer Istarts half up from his chair'] 
What do you mean by that? 

Kroll Listen to me quietly, Rosmer, for 
now I can speak of it In the last year of 
her hfe she came to me twice to poui forth 
all her angmsh and despair 

Rosmer On this same subject? 

Kroll No The first time she came, it 
was to declare that you were on the road 
to perversion — ^that you were going to break 
with the faith of your fathers 

Rosmer leagerly] What you say is im- 


possible, Kroll Absolutely impossible 1 
You must be mistaken 
Kroll And why? 

Rosmer Because while Beata was alive 
I was still wrestling with myself in doubt 
And that fight I fought out alone and in ut- 
ter silence I don’t t hink even Rebecca 

KroU Rebecca? 

Rosmer Oh, well — Miss West I call her 
Rebecca for convemence’ sake 
Kroll So I have remarked 
Rosmer So it is mconceivable to me 
how Beata could have got hold of the idea 
And why did she not speak to me about it? 
She never did — she never said a single word 
Kroll Poor creature — she begged and 
implored me to talk to you 
Rosmer And why did you not? 

Kroll At that time I never for a moment 
doubted that she was out of her mind 
Such an accusation against a man" like 
you! — And then she came agam — about a 
month later This time she seemed out- 
waidly calmer, but as she was going she 
said "They may soon expect the "WTute 
Horse at Rosmersholm now” 

Rosmer Yes, yes The White Horse — 
she often spoke of it 
Kroll And when I tned to divert her 
mind from such melancholy fancies, she 
only answered "I have not long to live, 
for Johannes must marry Rebecca at once ” 
Rosmer [almost speechless] What do 

you say? I marry ? 

Kroll That was on a Thursday after- 
noon On the Saturday evenmg she 

threw herself from the bndge mto the mill- 
race 

Rosmer And you never warned us 1 

Kroll You know very well how often 
she used to say that she felt her end was 
near 

Rosmer Yes, I know But nevertheless 
— ^you should have warned us I 

Kroll I did think of it, but not till too 
late 

Rosmer But afterwards, why did you 

not ? Why have you said notlung 

about all this? 

Kroll What good would it have done 
for me to come torturmg and harassing you 
still further? I took all she said for mere 
wild, empty ravings — ^until yesterday eve- 
nmg 

Rosmer Then you have now changed 
your opmion? 
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KtoU Did not Beata see quite clearly 
when she declared 3'ou were about to desert 
the faith of your fathers? 

Rosmer Uool^ fixedly, straight bejore 
him] I cannot understand it It is the 
most incomprehensible thing in the world 
Kroll Incomprehensible or not— there 
it 18 And now I ask you, Rosmer, — ^liow 
much truth is there in her other accusation? 
The last one, I mean 
Rosmer Accusation? Was that an ac- 
cusation? 

Kroll Perhaps you did not notice the 
way she worded it She had to go, she 
said— why? 

Rosmer In order that I might marry 
Rebecca 

KtoU These were not precisely her 
words Beata used a different expression 
She said ‘T have not long to live, for 
Johannes must marry Rebecca at once ” 
Rosmer Hooka at him for a moment, 
then nses] Now I understand you, Kroll 
Kroll And what then? What is your 
answer? 

Rosmer istill gmet and self-restrained] 

To such an unheard-of ? The only fit- 

tmg answer would be to point to the door 
Kroll [n«ea] Well and good 
Rosmer [stands in front of him] Listen 
to me For more than a j^ear — ever since 
Beata left us — Rebecca West and I have 
lived alone here at Rosmersholm Dunng 
all that tune you have known of Beata’s 
accusation against us But I have never 
for a moment noticed that you disapproved 
of Rebecca’s hving in my house 
KroU I did not know till yesterday 
evening that it was an unbeheving man who 
was livmg with an— emancipated woman 

Rosrmr Ah 1 Then you do not be- 

ueve that punty of mind is to be found 
amo^ the unbeheving and the emanci- 
pated? You do not beheve that morality 
instinctive law of them nature! 

I have no great faith in the mo- 
miity t^t is not founded on the teachings 
ot the Church 

Romer And you mean this to apply to 

^becca and me? To the relation between 
us two -7 


consideration for 
^ “y opinion that 

v! J^athomable gulf between free 
thought and— h’m 

Rosmer And what? 


Kroll and free love,— since you will 

have it 

Rosmer [in a low voice] And you are 
not ashamed to say this to me! Y’ou, who 
have known me from my earliest j'outhl 

Kroll For that very reason I know 
how easily you are influenced by the people 
jou associate with And this Rebecca of 
yours — well, Miss West then — we really 
know little or nothing about her In short, 
Rosmer— I will not give you up And you 
— you must try to save yourself m time 

Rosmer Save myself? How ? 

[Madam EDelseth peeps %n at the door 
on the left] 

Rosmer What do you want? 

Madam Helseth I wanted to ask Miss 
West to step downstairs 

Rosmer Miss West is not up here 

Madam Helseth Isn’t she? [Lools 

round the room] Well, that’s strange 

[She goes] 

Rosmer You were sasung ? 

Kroll Listen to me I am not going to 
inquire too closely into the secret history 
of what went on here m Beata’s lifetime 
— and may still be going on I know that 
your marriage was a most unhappy one, 
and I suppose that must be taken as some 
sort of excuse 

Rosmer Oh, how little you really know 
me ! 

Kroll Don’t interrupt me What I mean 
is this if your present mode of life with 
Miss West IS to continue, it is absolutely 
necessary that the change of views — the 
unhappy backsliding— brought about by 
her evil influence, should be hushed up 
Let me speak! Let me speak! I say, if 
the worst comes to the worst, in Heaven’s 
name think and beheve whatever you like 
about everything under the sun But you 
must keep your views to yourself These 
things are purely personal matters, after 
all There is no need to proclaim them 
from the housetops 

Rosmer I feel an absolute necessity to 
get out of a false and eqmvocal position 

Kroll But you have a duty towards the 
traditions of your race, Rosmer! Remem- 
ber that! Rosmersholm has, so to speak, 
radiated morahty and order from time im- 
memorial— yes and respectful conformity to 
all that 18 accepted and sanctioned by the 
best people The whole distnct has taken 
its stamp from Rosmersholm It would 
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lead to deplorable, irremediable confusion 
if it were known that you had broken with 
what I may call the hereditary idea of the 
house of Rosmer 

Rosmer My dear.Kroll, I cannot see 
the matter in that hght 1 look upon it 
as my imperative duty to spread a httle 
hght and gladness here, where the Rosmer 
family has from generation to generation 
been a centre of darkness and oppression 

Kroll Hooks at him severely'] Yes, that 
would be a worthy hfe-work for the last of 
your race! No, Rosmer, let such things 
alone , you are the last man for such a task 
You were bom to be a qmet student 

Rosmer Perhaps so But for once in a 
way I mean to bear my part in the battle of 
life 

Kroll And do you know what that bat- 
tle of hfe will mean for you? It will mean 
a hfe-and-death struggle with all your 
fnends 

Rosmer [quietly"] They cannot aU be 
such fanatics as you 

Kroll You are a credulous creature, Ros- 
mer AlU inexpenenced creature, too You 
have no conception of the overwhelming 
storm that will burst upon you 

[Madam Helseth looks in at the door 
on the lejt] 

Madam Helseth Miss West wants to 
know 

Rosmer What is it? 

Madam Helseth There’s a man down- 
stairs wanting to have a word with the Pas- 
tor 

Rosmer Is it the man who was here yes- 
terday evenmg? 

Madam Helseth No, it’s that Mortens- 
gard 

Rosmer MortensgSrd? 

Kroll Aha I So it has come to this, has 
it? — ^Already 1 

Rosmer What does he want with me? 
Why didn’t you send him away? 

Madam Helseth Miss We^ said I was 
to ask if he might come upstairs 

Rosmer Tell him I’m engaged 

Kroll [to Madam Helseth] Let him 
come up. Madam Helseth 

[Madam Helseth goes] 

Kroll [takes up his hat] I retire from 
the field — ^for the moment But the mam 
battle has yet to be fought 

Rosmer On my honour, Kroll — I have 
nothing whatever to do wi^ Mortensgard 


Kroll I do not beheve you On no sub- 
ject and m no relation whatever will I 
henceforth believe you It is war to the 
knife now We will try whether we cannot 
disarm you 

Rosmer Oh, Kroll — ^how low — ^how very 
low you have sunk I 

Kroll I? And you think you have the 
right to say that to me 1 Remember Beata 1 

Rosmer Still harping upon that? 

Kroll No You must solve the emgma 
of the mill-race according to your own con- 
science — ^if you have anythmg of the sort 
left 

[Peter Mortensoard enters softly and 
quietly from the left He is a small, 
wiry man with thin reddish hair and 
"beard] 

Kroll [vnih a look of hatred] Ah, here 
we have the '‘Beacon” — ^burning at Ros- 
mersholm 1 [Buttons his coat] Well, now I 
can no longer hesitate what course to steer 

Mortensg&rd [deferentially] The “Bea- 
con” may always be rehed upon to hght the 
Rector home 

Kroll Yes, you have long shown your 
goodwill To be sure there’s a command- 
ment about beanng false witness against 
j'our neighbour 

Mortensgard Rector Kroll need not m- 
struct me in the commandments 

Kroll Not even in the seventh? 

Rosmer Kroll 1 

Mortensgard If I needed instruction, it 
would rather be the Pastor’s busmess 

Kroll [until covert sarcasm] The Pas- 
tor’s? Oh, yes, unquestionably Pastor Ros- 
mer IS the man for that — Good luck to 
your conference, gentlemen I 

[Goes out and slams the door behind 
him] 

Rosmer [keeps his eyes fixed on the 
closed door and says to himself] Well, 
well — so be it then [Turns] Will you be 
good enough to tell me, Mr Mortensg&rd, 
what brings you out here to me? 

Mortensg&rd It was really Miss West I 
came to see I wanted to thank her for the 
fnendly note I received from her yesterday 

Rosmer I know she wrote to you Have 
you seen her then? 

Mortensg&rd Yes, for a short time 
[Smiles slightly] I hear there has been a 
certain change of views out here at Ros- 
mersholm 
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Rosmer My views are altered m many 
respects I might almost say m all 
Mortensgdrd So Miss West told me, 
and that’s why she thought I had better 
come up and talk things over with the Pas- 
tor 

Rom,er What things, Mr Mortensg&rd? 
Mortensgdrd May I announce in the 
“Beacon” that there has been a change in 
your views— that you have joined the party 
of freedom and progress? 

Rosmer Certainly you may In fact, I 
beg you to make the announcement 
Mortensgdrd Then it shall appear in to- 
morrow’s paper It will cause a great sensa- 
tion when it’s known that Pastor Rosmer of 
Rosmershohn is prepared to take up arms 
for the cause of hght, in that sense, too 
Rosmer I don’t qmte understand you 
Mortensgdrd I mean that the moral po- 
sition of our party is greatly strengthened 
whenever we gam an adherent of senous, 
Christian principles 

Rosmer Ivnth some surprise} Then you 

do not know ? Did not Miss West tell 

you that, too? 

Mortensgdrd What, Pastor Rosmer? 
Miss West was m a great hurry She said 
I was to go upstairs and hear the rest from 
yourself 

Rosmer Well, m that case I may tell you 
that I have emancipated myself entirely, 
and on every side I have broken with all 
the dogmas of the Church Henceforth 
they are notlung to me 
Mortensgdrd [looLs at him in amaze- 
ment} Well — ^if the skies were to fall I 
coiddn’t be more ^1 Pastor Rosmer him- 
self announces 

Rosmer Yes, I now stand where you 
have stood for many years That, too, you 
hiay announce m the “Beacon” to-morrow 
Mortensgdrd That too? No, my dear 

Pastor^xcuse me I don’t thmk it 

womd be wise to touch on that side of the 
matter 

Rosmer Not touch on it? 

Mortensgdrd Not at present, I mean 

Rosmer I don’t understand 

Mortensgdrd Well, you see, Pastor Ros- 
er you probably don’t know the ms and 
outs of thmgs so well as I do But, since 
^ over to the party of freedom 

7 West, you in- 

Tnont active share m the move- 

ment presume you would hke to be of as 


much service as possible, both to the cause 
m general and to this particular agitation 
Rosmer Yes, that is my earnest wish 
Mortensgdrd Good But now I must 
tell you. Pastor Rosmer, that if you openly 
declare your defection from the Church, you 
tie your own hands at the very outset 
Rosmer Do you think so? 

Mortensgdrd Yes, believe me, you won’t 
be able to do much for the cause, in this 
part of the countiy- at any rate And be- 
sides— we have plenty of free-thinkers al- 
readj', Pastor Rosmer— I might almost say 
too many What the party requires, is a 
Chnstian element — something that every 
one must respect That is what we are 
sadly in need of And, therefore, I advise 
you to keep your own counsel about what 
doesn’t concern the pubhc That’s my view 
of the matter, at least 
Rosmer I understand Then if I openly 
confess my apostasy, you dare not have 
anything to do witli me? 

Mortensgdrd {shaking his head} I 
scarcely hke to risk it. Pastor Rosmer I 
have made it a rule for some time past not 
to support any one or anything that is ac- 
tively opposed to the Church 
Rosmer Then you have yourself re- 
turned to the Church? 

Mortensgdrd That concerns no one but 
myself 

Rosmer Ah, so that is it Now I under- 
stand you 

Mortensgdrd Pastor Rosmer— you ought 
to remember that I — 1. m particular — ^have 
not full liberty of action 
Rosmer T^iat hampers you? 
Mortensgdrd The fact that I am a 
marked man 
Rosmer Ah— indeed 
Mortensgdrd A marked man. Pastor 
Rosmer You, above all men, should re- 
member that, for I have chiefly you to 
thank for the scandal that branded me 
Rosmer If I had then stood where I 
stand now, I should have dealt more gently 
with your offence 

Mortensgdrd That I don’t doubt But 
it IS too late now You have branded me 
once for all— branded me for life I sup- 
pose you can scarcely understand what that 
means But now you may perhaps come to 
feel the smart of it yourself, Pastor Rosmer 
Rosmer I? 

Mortensgdrd Yes You surely don’t 
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suppose that Rector Kroll and his set will 
ever forgive a desertion like yours? I hear 
the "County News” is going to be very sav- 
age in future You, too, may find yourself 
a marked man before long 
Rosmer In personal matters, Mr Mor- 
tensgSrd, I feel myself secure from attack 
My life IS beyond reproach 
Mortensg&rd Imth a sly smilel That’s a 
large word, Mr Rosmer 
Rosmer Perhaps, but I have a right to 
use it 

Mortensg&rd Even if you were to scru- 
timse your conduct as closely as you once 
scrutinised mine? 

Rosmer Your tone is very curious 
What are you hinting at? An3rtlung defi- 
mte? 

Mortensg&rd Yes, something defimte 
Only one thmg But that might be bad 
enough, if mahcious opponents got wind 
of it 

Rosmer Will you have the kindness to 
let me hear what it is? 

Mortensg&rd Cannot you guess for your- 
self, Pastor? 

Rosmer No, certainly not I have not 
the shghtest idea 

Mortensg&rd Well, well, I suppose I 
must come out with it then — have in my 
possession a strange letter, dated from Ros- 
mersholm 

Rosmer Miss West’s letter, do you 
mean? Is it so strange? 

Mortensg&rd No, there’s nothing strange 
about that But I once received another 
letter from this house 
Rosmer Also from Miss West? 
Mortensg&rd No, Mr Rosmer 
Rosmer Well then, from whom? From 
whom? 

Mortensg&rd From the late Mrs Ros- 
mer 

Rosmer From my wifel You received 
a letter from my wife 1 
Mortensg&rd I did 
Rosmer When? 

Mortensg&rd Towards the close of Mrs 
Rosmer’s hfe Perhaps about a year and a 
half ago That is the letter I call strange 
Rosmer I suppose you know that my 
wife’s mind was affected at that time 
Mortensg&rd Yes, I know many people 
thought so But I don’t think there was 
an3d;hing in the letter to show it When I 
call it strange, I mean in another sense 


Rosmer And what in the world did my 
poor wife take it into her head to write to 
you about? 

Mortensg&rd I have the letter at home 
She begins to the effect that she is hvmg in 
great anxiety and fear, there are so many 
malicious people about here, she says, and 
they think of nothing but causing you trou- 
ble and injury 
Rosmer Me? 

Mortensg&rd Yes, so she B&ys And then 
comes the strangest part of all Shall I go 
on. Pastor Rosmer? 

Rosmer Assuredly! Tell me everything, 
without reserve 

Mortensg&rd The deceased lad5'’ begs 
and implores me to be magnammous She 
knows, she says, that it was her husband 
that had me dismissed from my post as 
teacher, and she conjured me by all that’s , 
sacred not to avenge myself 
Rosmer How did she suppose you could 
avenge yourself? 

Mortensg&rd The letter says that if I 
should hear rumours of sinful doings at Ros- 
mersholm, I am not to believe them, they 
are only spread abroad by wicked people 
who wish to make you unhappy 
Rosmer Is all that m the letter? 
Mortensg&rd You may read it for your 
self, sir, when you please 

Rosmer But I don’t understand 1 

What did she imagme the rumour to be 
about? 

Mortensg&rd Firstly, that the Pastor 
had deserted the faith of his fathers Your 
wife demed that absolutely — then And 

next — ^h’m 

Rosmer Next? 

Mortensg&rd Well, next she wntes — 
rather confusedly — ^that she kncivs nothmg 
of any sinful intngue at Rosmeisholm , that 
she has never been wronged in any way 
And if any such rumours should get about, 
she implores me to say nothing of the mat- 
ter in the “Beacon ” 

Rosmer Is no name mentioned? 
Mortensg&rd None 
Rosmer Who brought you the letter? 
Mortensg&rd I have promised not to 
say It was handed to me one evemng, at 
dusk 

Rosmer If you had made inquines at 
the time, you would have learnt that my 
poor, unhappy wife was not fully account- 
able for her actions 
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Mortensgdrd I did make mqiunes, 
Pastor Rosmer But I must say that was 
not the impression I received 

Rosmer Was it not?— But what is your 
precise reason for tellmg me now about this 
incomprehensible old letter? 

Mortensg&rd To impress on you the 
necessity for extreme prudence, Pastor Ros- 
zner 

Rosmer In my life, do you mean? 

Mortensgdrd Yes You must remember 
that from today you have ceased to be a 
neutral 

Rosmer Then you have qmte made up 
your mind that I must have something to 
conceal? 

Mortensg&rd I don’t know why an eman- 
cipated man should refrain from hving his 
hfe out as fully as possible But, as I said 
before, be exceedingly cautious in future 
If anything should get abroad that conflicts 
with current prejudices, you may be sure 
the whole hberal movement will have to 
suffer for it — Good-bye, Pastor Rosmer 

Rosmer Good-bye 

Mortensg&rd I shall go straight to the 
office and have the great news put into the 
"Beacon ” 


Rosmer Yes, omit nothing 
Mortensgdrd I shall omit nothing that 
the pubhc need know 

[ffe bows and goes out Rosmuk re- 
mains standing in the doorway while 
he goes down the stairs The outer 
door 18 heard to close ] 

Rosmer [tn the doorway, calls sojtlyl 

Rebecca t Re H’m Uloudl Madam 

Helseth,— IS Miss West not there? 

Madam Helseth Ijrom the hall} No, 
Pastor Rosmer, she's not here 

[.The curtain at the back is drawn aside 
Rebecca appears tn the doorway} 
Rebecca Rosmer! 

Rosmer [tuTTis] What! Were you in 
my room? My dear, what were you domg 


Rebecca [goes up to him} I was hsten- 
ing 


Rosmer Oh, Rebecca, how could yo' 
tiebecca I could not help it He said 
80 hatefully— that about my momi 
gown 


Then you were there 


Rosmer 
Kroll ? 

^ wanted to know w 
was lurking m his mind 


Rosmer I would have told you 

Rebecca You would scarcely have told 
me all And certainly not in his own words 

Rosmer Did you hear everything, then? 

Rebecca Nearly everything, I think I 
had to go downstairs for a moment when 
Mortensg&rd came 

Rosmer And then you came back 
again ? 

Rebecca Don't be vexed with me, dear 
fnend! 

Rosmer Do whatever you thmk right 
You are mistress of your own actions — 
But what do you say to all this, Re- 
becca ? Oh, I seem never to have 

needed you so much before! 

Rebecca Both you and I have been 
prepared for what must happen some time 

Rosmer No, no — ^not for this 

Rebecca Not for this? 

Rosmer I knew well enough that sooner 
or later our beautiful, pure fnendship might 
be misinterpreted and soiled Not by Kroll 
— I could never have believed such a thing 
of him — but by all those other people with 
the coarse souls and the ignoble eyes Oh 
yes — ^I had reason enough for keeping our 
alliance so jealously concealed It was a 
dangerous secret 

Rebecca Oh, why should we care what 
all those people think! We know in our 
own hearts that we are blameless 

Rosmer Blameless? I? Yes, I thought 
BO — ^till to-day But now — no'w, Re- 
becca ? 

Rebecca Well, what now? 

Rosmer How am I to explain Beata’s 
terrible accusation? 

Rebecca [vehemently} Oh, don’t speak 
of Beatal Don’t think of Beata any more! 
You were just beginning to shake off the 
hold she has upon you, even in the grave 

Rosmer Since I have heard all this, she 
seems, in a ghastly sort of way, to be ahve 
agam 

Rebecca Ohno— not that, Rosmer! Not 
that! 

Rosmer Yes, I teU you We must tiy 
to get to the bottom of this What can 
po^bly have led her to mismterpret thmem 
BO fatally? ^ 

Rebecca You are surely not beginhmg 
to doubt that she was on the very verae of 
insamty? 

Rosmer Oh yes— that is just what I 
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can’t feel quite certain of any longer And 
besides — even if she was 

Rebecca If she was? Well, what then? 

Rosmer 1 mean — ^where are we to look 
for -the determimng cause that drove her 
morbid spint over the borderhne of mad- 
ness? 

Rebecca Oh, why brood over problems 
no one can solve? 

Rosmer I cannot help it, Rebecca I 
cannot shake off these gnawmg doubts, how- 
ever much I may wish to 

Rebecca But it may become dangerous 
— ^this eternal dwelhng upon one miserable 
subject 

Rosmer iwalks about restlessly, in 
thought"] I must have betrayed myself m 
one way or another She must have noticed 
how happy I began to feel from the time 
you came to us 

Rebecca Yes but, dear, even if she 
did ? 

Rosmer Be sure it didn’t escape her that 
we read the same books — ^that the mterest 
of discussing all the new ideas drew us to- 
gether Yet I cannot imderstand itl I was 
so careful to spare her As I look back, it 
seems to me I made it the business of my 
hfe to keep her in ignorance of all our 
mterests Did I not, Rebecca? 

Rebecca Yes, yes, certainly you did 

Rosmer And you, too And yet 1 

Oh, it’s terrible to think of 1 She must have 
gone about here — ^full of her morbid passion 
— Ba 3 ang never a word — watching us — ^notmg 
everything — and mismterpretmg everything 

Rebecca [pressing her hands together] 
Oh, I should never have come to Rosmers- 
holml 

Rosmer To think of all she must have 
suffered m silence I All the foulness her 
sick bram must have conjured up around 
us! Did she never say anything to you to 
put you at all on the alert? 

Rebecca [as if startled] To me! Do 
you think I should have stayed a day longer 
if she had? 

Rosmer No, no, of course not — Oh, 
what a battle she must have fought! And 
alone, too, Rebecca, desperate and qmte 
alone ! — ^and then, at last, that heart-break- 
mg, accusing victory — the mill-race 

[Throws himself into the chair by the 
wnting-table, with his elbows on the 
table and his face in his hands] 

Rebecca [approaches him cautiously from 


behind] Listen, Rosmer If it were in 
your power to call Beata back — ^to you — ^to 
Rosmersholm — ^would you do it? 

Rosmer Oh, how do I know what I 
would or would not do? I can think of 
nothing but this one thing — ^that cannot be 
recalled 

Rebecca You were just beginmng to 
hve, Rosmer You had begun You had 
freed yourself — on every side You felt so 

buoyant and happy 

Rosmer Oh, yes — ^I did mdeed — And 
now this crushing blow faUs on me 
Rebecca [behind him, rests her arms on 
the chair-back] How beautiful it was when 
we sat in the tmhgbt, m the room down- 
stairs, helping each other to lay out our new 
life-plans! You were to set resolutely to 
work m the world — ^the hving world of to- 
day, as you said You were to go as a mes- 
senger of emancipation from home to home, 
to win over minds and wills, to create 
noble-men around you m wider and wider 
circles Noble-men 
Rosmer Happy noble-men 
Rebecca Yes — Chappy 
Rosmer For it is happmess that en- 
nobles, Rebecca 

Rebecca Should you not say— sorrow as 
well? A great sorrow? 

Rosmer Yes — ^if one can get through it 
— over it — ^away from it 
Rebecca That is what you must do 
Rosmer [shakes his head gloomily] I 
shall never get over this — ^wholly There 
will always be a doubt — ^a question left I 
can never again know that luxury of the 
soul which makes hfe so marvellously sweet 
to hve! 

Rebecca [bends over his chair-back, and 
says more softly] What is it you mean, 
Rosmer? 

Rosmer [looking up at her] Peaceful, 
happy innocence 

Rebecca [recoils a step] Yes Innocence 

[A short pause] 
Rosmer [with his elbow on the table, 
leaning his head on his hand, and looking 
straight before him] And what extraordi- 
nary penetration she showed ! How system- 
atically she put all this together! First she 

begins to doubt my orthodoxy How 

could that occur to her? But it did occur 
to her, and then it grew to be a certamty 
And then— yes, then of course it was easy 
for her to think all the rest posable [Stis 
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up tn kts chair and runs his hands through 
his ?iair] Oh, all these homble imaginings! 
I shall never get nd of them I feel it I 
know it At any moment they will come 
rushmg in upon me, and bring back the 
thought of the dead 1 

Rebecca Like the White Horse of Ros- 
mersholm 

Rosmer Yes, like that Rushmg forth 
in the darkness— in the silence 

Rebecca And because of this miserable 
figment of the brain, you will let shp the 
hold you were begiimmg to take upon the 
hvmg world? 

Rosmer You may well thmk it hard 
Yes, hard, Rebecca But I have no choice 
How could I ever leave this behind me? 

Rebecca [behind his chatrl By entermg 
into new relations 

Rosmer [surprised, looks upl New rela- 
tions? 

Rebecca Yes, new relations to the out- 
side world Live, work, act Don’t sit here 
faroodmg and gropmg among insoluble 


you see how I can best shake off all gnawing 
memones — all the unhappy past? 

Rebecca How? 

Rosmer By opposing to it a new, a liv- 
ing reality 

Rebecca [Reeling for the chair-backl. A 
hnng Wliat do you mean? 

Rosmer [comes ncarerl Rebecca — ^if I 
were to ask you— will you be my second 
wife? 

Rebecca [jor a moment speechless, then 

cues out vnth joyJ Your wife! Your f 

II 

Rosmer Come, let us try it We two 
will be one The place of the dead must 
stand empty no longer 

Rebecca I — ^in Beata’s place 1 

Rosmer Then she will be out of the saga 
—completely — ^for ever and ever 

Rebecca [softly, trembling] Do you be- 
hove that, Rosmer? 

Rosmer It must be so I It must I I can- 
not— I will not go through life with a dead 


enigmas 

Rosmer [nses] New relations? [Walfa 
across the floor, stops at the door and thei 
comes back] One question occurs to me 
Has it occurred to you too, Rebecca? 

Rebecca [dramng breath vnth difficulty] 
Let me — ^hear — what it is 

Rosmer What form do you tbinTr oui 
relations will take after to-day? 

Rebecca I believe our friendship will en 
dure — come what may 

Rosmer That is not exactly what ] 
meant The thmg that first brought ui 
together, and that umtes us so closely- 
oin common faith m a pure comradeshij 
Detween man and woman 

Rebecca Yes, yes— what of that? 

Rosmer I mean, that such a relation- 
aa ms of ours — does it not presuppose j 
qumt, happy, peaceful life ? 

Rebecca What then? 

^ must now lool 
eftv, struggle and unrest am 

Ttaha I will hve my life 

hrirnkf* not be crushed to earth bj 

either by th( 

hy — any one else 

luteiy free man, Rosmer! 

m m^rn guess what ii 

my mind? Do you not know? Don’ 


body on my back Help me to cast it off, 
Rebecca And let us stifle all memories in 
freedom, m joy, m passion You shall be to 
me the only wife I have ever had 

Rebecca [vnth self-command] Never 
speak of this again I will never be your 
wife 

Rosmer What! Never! Do you not 
think you could come to love me? Is there 
not already a strain of love in our friend- 
slup? 

Rebecca [puts her hands over her ears as 
tf in terror] Don’t speak so, Rosmer I 
Don't say such things! 

Rosmer [seizes her arm] Yes, yes — ^there 
18 a growing promise m our relation Oh, I 
can see that you feel it, too Do you not 
Rebecca? ' 

Rebecca [once more firm and calm] 
Listen to me I tell you— if you persist m 
this, I will go away from Rosmersholm 

Rosmer Go way! You! You cannot 
It 18 impossible 


Rebecca It is still more impossible that 
X should be your wife Never m this world 
can I many you 


Rosmer [looks at her in surprise] You 

^ "can", and you say it so strangely 
Why can you not? ^ 


Rebecm [seizes both his hands] Dear 
fnend— both for your own sake and for 
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mine — do not ask why [Lets go his handsl 
Do not, Rosmer 

[Goes towards the door on the lejtl 
Rosmer Henceforth I can think of noth- 
ing but that one question— why? 

Rebecca [turns and loohs at himl Then 
it IS all over 

Rosmer Between you and me? 

Rebecca Yes 

Rosmer It will never be all over be- 
tween us two You will never leave Ros- 
mersholm 

Rebecca [mth her hand on the door- 
handlel No, perhaps I shall not But if 
you ask me again — ^it is all over. 

Rosmer All over^ How ? 

Rebecca For then I will go the way that 
Beata went Now you know it, Rosmer. 

Rosmer Rebecca ? 

Rebecca [in -the doorway, nods slowly'\ 
Now you know it 

- [She goes outi 

Rosmer [stares, thunderstruck, at the 
door, and says to himselfl What— is — ^this? 

ACT THREE 

The &.tting-room at Rosmersholm The 
window and the entrance door are open 
The sun is shining outside Forenoon 
Rebecca West, dressed as in the first Act, 
stands at the window, watering and arrang- 
ing the flowers Her crochet work lies in 
the armchair Madam Helseth is moving 
about, dusting the jumiture with a jeather- 
brush 

Rebecca [after a short sdencel I can’t 
understand the Pastor remaimng so long 
upstairs to-day 

Madam Helseth Oh, he often does that 
But he’ll soon be down now, I should think 
Rebecca Have you seen anythmg of 
him? 

Madam Helseth I caught a ghmpse of 
him when I went upstairs with his coffee 
He was m his bedroom, dressing 
Rebecca I asked because he was a httle 
out of sorts yesterday 
Madam Helseth He didn’t look well I 
wonder if there isn’t somethmg amiss be- 
tween him and his brother-m-law 

Rebecca What do you think it can be? 
Madam Helseth I couldn’t say Perhaps 
it’s that Mortensg&rd that has been setting 
them against each other 


Rebecca Likely enough — ^Do you know 
anythmg of this Peter Mortensg&rd? 

Madam Helseth No indeed How could 
you think so. Miss? A fellow like him? 

Rebecca Do you mean because he edits 
such a low papfer? 

Madam Helseth Oh, it’s not only that — 
You must have heard. Miss, that he had a 
child by a married woman that had been 
deserted by her husband? 

Rebecca Yes, I have heard of it But it 
must have been long before I came here 
Madam Helseth It’s true he was veiy 
young at the time, and she should have 
known better He wanted to marry her, 
too, but of course he couldn’t do that And 
I don’t say he hasn’t paid dear for it — ^But, 
good Lord, Mortensg&rd has got on m the 
world since those days There’s a many 
people run after him now 
Rebecca Yes, most of the poor people 
bring their affairs to him when they’re m 
any trouble 

Madam Helseth Ah, and others, too, 

perhaps, besides the poor folk 

Rebecca [looks at her furtively] Indeed 
Madam Helseth [by the sofa, dusting 
away vigorously] Perhaps the last people 
you would think hkely to. Miss 
Rebecca [busy with the flowers] Come, 
now, that’s only an idea of yours. Madam 
Helseth You can’t be sure of what you’re 
saying 

Madam Helseth You think I can’t. 
Miss? But I can tell you I am Why— if 
you must know it — I once took a letter m 
to Mortensgird myself 
Rebecca [turning] No — did you? 
Madam Helseth Yes, indeed I did And 
a letter that was written here at Rosmers- 
holm, too 

Rebecca Really, Madam Helseth? 
Madam Helseth Yes, that it was And 
it was on fine paper, and there was a fine 
red seal on it, too 

Rebecca And it was given to you to 
deliver? Then, my dear Madam Helseth, 
it’s not diflScult to guess who wrote it 
Madam Helseth Well? 

Rebecca It must have been something 
that poor Mrs Rosmer, in her morbid 
state 

Madam Helseth It’s you that say that. 
Miss, not me 

Rebecca But what was in the letter? 
Oh, I forgot ^you can’t know that 
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Madam Helseth H’m, what if I did 
know it, all the same? 

Rebecca Did she tell you what she was 
wnting about? 

Madam Helseth No, she didn’t exactly 
do that But MortensgSrd, when he'd read 
it, he began questiomng me backwards and 
forwards and up and down, so that I soon 
guessed what was in it 
Rebecca Then what do you think it was? 
Oh my dear good Madam Helseth, do tell 
me 

Madam Helseth Oh no, Miss Not for 
the whole world 

Rebecca Oh you can surely tell me We 
two are such good fnends 
Madam Helseth Lord preserve me from 
telling you anythmg about that. Miss I 
can only tell you that it was something 
homble that they’d got the poor sick lady 
to beUeve 

Rebecca Who had got her to beheve it? 
Madam Helseth Wicked people. Miss 
West Wicked people 

Rebecca Wicked ? 

Madam Helseth Yes, I say it agam 
They must have been real wicked people 
Rebecca And who do you think it could 
have been? 

Madam Helseth Oh, I know well enough 
what to think But Lord forbid I should 
say anything To be sure there’s a certain 
lady in the town— h’m I 
Rebecca I can see that you mean Mrs 
Kroll 

Madam Helseth Ah, she’s a fine one, she 
is She has always been the great lady with 
me And she’s never had any too much 
love for you neither 

Rebecca Do you think Mrs Rosmer was 
m her nght mmd when she wrote that letter 
to Mortensgdrd? 

Madam Helseth It’s a queer thing a 
person’s mind. Miss Clean out of her mmd 
I don’t think she was 
Rebecca But she seemed to go distracted 
when she learned that she must always be 
childless It was that that unsettled her 
reason 

Madam Helseth Yes, poor lady, that 
■was a dreadful blow to her 
Rebecca [tahes up her crochet and sits in 
a chair bp the window] But after all — 
don’t you think it was a good thing for the 
mtor, Madam Helseth? 

Madam Helseth Wliat, Miss? 


Rebecca That there were no children 
Don’t you think so? 

Madam Helseth H’m, I’m sure I don’t 
know what to say about that. 

Rebecca Oh yes, beheve me, it was 
fortunate for him Pastor Rosmer is not 
the man to have ciymg children about his 
house 

Madam Helseth Ah, Miss, httle children 
don’t cry at Rosmersholm 
Rebecca [looks at her] Don’t cry? 
Madam Helseth No As long as people 
can remember, children have never been 
known to cry in this house 
Rebecca That’s very strange 
Madarrj, Helseth Yes, isn't it? But it 
runs m the family And then there’s an- 
other strange thing When they grow up, 
they never laugh Never, as long as they 
hve 

Rebecca Why, how extraordinary 

Madam Helseth Have you ever once 
heard or seen the Pastor laugh. Miss? 

Rebecca No — ^now that I think of it, I 
almost beheve you are nght But I don’t 
think any one laughs much m this part of 
the country 

Madam Helseth No, they don’t They 
say it began at Rosmersholm And then I 
suppose it spread round about, as if it was 
catching-hke 

Rebecca You are a very wise woman. 
Madam Helseth 

Madam Helseth Oh, Miss, you mustn’t 
Bit there and make fun of me [Listens] 
Hush, hush — there’s the Pastor coming down 
He doesn’t like to see dusting gomg on 

[She goes out to the right] 
[Johannes Rosmer, vnth hts hat and 
stick in his hand, enters Jrom the hall] 
Rosmer Good morning, Rebecca 
Rebecca Good morning, dear [A mo- 
ment after — crocheting] Axe you gomg 
out? 

i Rosmer Yes 

I Rebecca It’s a beautiful day 

Rosmer You didn’t look m on me this 
mormng 

Rebecca No, I didn’t Not to-day 
Rosmer Do you not intend to m future? 
Rebecca Oh, I don’t know yet, dear 
Rosmer Has anything come for me? 
Rebecca The “County News” has come 

Rosmer The “County News”? 

Rebecca There it is on the table 
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Rosmer {/puts down his hat and stickl Is j 

there any thing ? 

Rebecca Yes 

Rosmer And you didn’t send it up? 
Rebecca You •will read it soon enough 
Rosmer Oh, indeed? [Takes the paper 
and reads, standing by the table} — ^What! — 
“We cannot •warn our readers too earnestly ! 
against unprincipled renegades ” [Looks at ; 
her} They call me a renegade, Rebecca 
Rebecca They mention no names 
Rosmer That makes no difference 
[Reads on} “Secret traitors to the good | 
cause” — ^“Judas-natures, who make brazen 
confession of their apostasy as soon as they 
think the most convement and — ^profitable j 
moment has arnved ” “Ruthless Tiefouling | 
of a name honoured through generations” — 
“m the confident hope of a suitable reward 
from the party in momentary power” ] 
[Lays down the paper on the table} And 
they can say such things of me ! — Men who \ 
have kno^wn me so long and so welll • 
Things they themselves don’t believe 
Things they know there is not a word of j 
truth m— they print them all the same j 
Rebecca That is not all 
Rosmer [takes up the paper again} “In- j 
expenence and lack of judgment the only 
excuse” — ^“pernicious influence — ^possibly ex- 
tending to matters which, for the present, 
we do not •wish to make subjects of pubhc 
discussion or accusation” [Looks at her} 
What IS this? 

Rebecca It is aimed at me, plainly 
enough 

Rosmer [lays down the paper} Rebecca, 
^this IS the conduct of dishonourable men 
Rebecca Yes, they need scarcely be so 
contemptuous of Mortensgard 
Rosmer [walks about the room] Some- 
thing must be done All that is good in 
human nature •will go to rmn, if this is 
allowed to go on But it shall not go on I 
Oh, what a joy — what a joy it would be to 
me to let a httle hght mto all this gloom 
and ughnessi 

Rebecca [rises] Ah, yes, Rosmer ]h. 
that you have a great and glonous object 
to hve for 

Rosmer Only think, if I could rouse 
them to see themselves as they are, teach 
them to repent and blush before their better 
natures, bring •them together m mutual for- 
bearance — ^m love, Rebecca! 


Rebecca Yes, put your whole strength 
into that, and you murt succeed 
Rosmer I think success must be possible 
Oh, what a dehght it would be then to hve 
one's hfel No more mahgnant -wranglmg, 
only emulation All eyes fixed on the same 
goal Every mind, every will pressing for- 
ward — ^upward — each by the path its nature 
prescribes for it Happiness for all — ^through 
all [Happens to look out of the window, 
starts and says sadly} Ah! Not through 
me 

Rebecca Not—? Not through you? 
Rosmer Nor for me 
Rebecca Oh Rosmer, do not let such 
doubts take hold of ygn^ — ^ 
/'^^^S?wmer~^appine§&--deM Rebecca — ^hap- 
fpiness is above all things the calm, glad 
i certamty of innocence 
' Rebecca [looks straight before her} Yes, 

I mnocence 

Rosmer Oh, you cannot know what 

guilt means But I 

Rebecca You least of alll 

Rosmer [points out of the window} The 



[Madam Helseth looks in at the door} 

Madam Helsetk Miss Westl 

Rebecca Presently, presently Not now 

Madam Helsetk Only a word, Mi® 
[Rebecca goes to the door Madam 
Helseth tells her something They 
whisper together for a few moments 
Madam HjiIiSeth nods and goes out} 

Rosmer [uneasily} Was it an3rthmg for 
me? 

Rebecca No, only something about the 
house-work — ^You ought to go out mto the 
fresh air, dear Rosmer You should take a 
good long walk 

Rosmer [takes up his hat} Yes, come 
Let us go together 

Rebecca No, dear, I can’t just now 
You must go alone But shake off all these 
gloomy thoughts Promise me 

Rosmer I am afraid I shall never shake 
them off 

Rebecca Oh, that such basele® fancies 
should take so strong a hold of you ! 

Rosmer Not so basele® I am afraid, 
Rebecca I lay awake all mght thinkmg it 
over and over Perhaps Beata saw clearly 
after all 

Rebecca In what? 
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Rowicr. In her belief Ih^t I lo^^d jon, 
Rcbccm 

Rcbccca Right m Hint I 
Rammer [/oj/'f /»»? hal rfoirn on Ihr fohlrl 
The question tint Innnts me i« Ihn ^\crc 
tve two not dcccmnp our-eUr^ nil the time 
—when we called our rchtion friend«lnp'’ 
Rebecca Vou mem tint il might lus well 

ha\ c been called ? 

Ro'uncr — lo\e Yr‘=, Kchcern, tint n 
what 1 mean Earn ■while Heat a wn nine, 
all ma thought*! wore tor ■\ou It w tt aou 
alone I longed for It was when \ ou w n* 
ba m> «!ido that I felt the calm phulni '••f of 
utter content If a ou think it o\ i r, Ilehecci 
— did we not feel for eaeh other from the 
first a sort of sweet, secret ehild-lo\c — de- 
sirclcss, dreamless** W*a.s it not i-o with 
aou’ Tell mo 

Rcbccca Iftrunohntj tr(b hrrrcljl Oh — ^I 
don't know wluit to nnsi\er 
Roomer And it wa*' this rlose-linl etl life 
in and for each other that we took for 
fncndship No Rcherca — our bond has 
been n spiritual nnrn ige— perhaps from 
the acr> first Tliat is wh\ (here n guilt 
on mj «!oul I had no right to «uch happi- 
ness— it wrns n «an npain‘»t Heat » 

Rcbccca 1^0 right to li\e happilj ’ Do 
jou bchcic that, Ilo'Tncr? 

Rotmer She looked at our relation with 
the ejes of her lo\c — ^judged it after the 
fashion of her lo\o Inentahlv Beata 
could not lm\c judged olhcnvim than she 
did 

Rebecca But how can jou accuse j our- 
self because of Beala's dchmon? 

Rosmer It was loio for me — her kind of 
lore — that droic her into the mill-mce 
That 18 an immoi able fact, Bcbcccn And 
that IS what I can nc\cr get o^er 
Rebecca Oh, Hunk of nothing but the 
great, beautiful task j ou ha^ c dc\ olcd your 
hfe to 

Rosmer IshaLes his head] It can ne% or 
be accomphshed, dear Not b> me Not 
after what I ha\ e como to know 
Rebecca Why not by you? 

Because no cause ever triumphs 
that has its origin in sin 
Rebecca [vehemently] Oh, these are 
only ancestral doubts — ancestral fears — an- 
cestral s^ples They say the dead como 
oaeJe to Rosmcrsholm in the shape of rush- 
ing white horses I think this shows that it 
is true 


Rosmer Be lhat nv il mn% . what does 
It matter, fo long a*? 1 ciiiuot rid m\‘-elf of 
the feeling? And helioie me, Brhen i, it la 
n** I tell \ou The nii'-e thnt ih to win n 
in'^tmc \irton, must have for itf< ehampton 
a happ\ and innorr nt man 
Rein era !*< Inpjunc* -t J-o indi'ajwnsahle to 
>ou, Uo'-mer? 

Roniu r ll'ij'pine*'' ^ Yec, dear, — it i” 
Rtbrcea To >ou. who ran m\cr laugh? 
Roomer, \i‘', m spile of that Ih'heic 
me, 1 half a gi« at i ijmciIv for happitie*--. 

Rrhtrru. Now go for >our wall. d» ir 
A good long w-ilk J')o lou hear** — Pee, h« re 

loiir hat \nd Muir ‘•lick, too 
Rowter 1 lol t *■ hath J *1 hntil >i And a ou 
won’t come with nu ’ 

Rrhrcrn No, nn, I eux t jirt now 
Ilnnnrr \ • ra* well, then ^oit are a\itli 
me iionetheli 

[lit yin s out by the entranct door 
Bnu<a \ ireit* a vtomrnf, cnulfoudy 
xratehtuy /.!•* dejmrlurt from lnh\nd 
Ih* op* n door, (h » rhr poi t to the 
door 1)11 thr rtnht] 

Reiuccn (o/wh- the door, and 'oys tit a 
lou ton/J Nov, M.idain llfbeth You 
can “how him m now 

JCor*! totrnrds thr inndotr] 
[A moment aftir Bicroit Kitott. intirs 
from thr nnht Jit bout fdnttly and 
formally, and heps hs hat in hot 
hand] 

/{roll He ha’- gone out? 

Ribrrrn "its 

Krull Does he iisamlla slaa out long? 

Rcbccca Yes, he does But one rinnol 
count on him lo-dna So if a on don't enre 
to meet liim 

KroJl No, no It jsjou I ainnt to speak 
to, — quite alone 

Rcbccca Then a\e had heUer not loso 
lime Sit dowTi, Rector 

[She cits tn the rasy-chmr by the ipin- 
doio Rrexou Know, mis on a chair 
beside her] 

KroU Mips West — ^j'ou can scarcely 
imagine how docplj’’ and painfully I haaa 
taken this to lienrl — this change in Johannea 
Rosmer 

Rcbccca We capcclcd it would bo so — 
at first 

Kroll Only at first? 

Rebecca Rosmer was confident that 
sooner or later you would join him 

Kroll I? 
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Rebecca You and all his other fnenda 
Kroll Ah, there you seel That shows 
the infirmity of his judgment in all that 
concerns men and practical hfe 
Rebecca But after all — since he feels it 
a necessity to emancipate himself on all 
Bides 

Kroll Yes, but wait— that is just what 
I do not beheve 

Rebecca Wliat do you beheve, then? 
Kroll I beheve ttiat you are at the 
bo'ttom of it all 

Rebecca It is your wife who has put 
that in your head. Rector Kroll 
Kroll No matter who has put it in my 
head What is certain is that I feel a strong 
suspicion — an exceedingly strong suspicion 
— ^when I think things over and piece to- 
gether all I know of your behaviour ever 
since you came here 

Rebecca Uoolcs at him] I seem to recol- 
lect a time when you felt an exceedingly 
strong faith in me, dear Rector I might 
almost call it a warm faith 
Kroll hn a subdued voice] 'V\Tiom could 
you not bewitch — ^if you tried? 

Rebecca Did I try ? 

Kroll Yes, you did I am no longer such 
a fool as to believe that there was any feel- 
ing in the matter You simply wanted to 
get a footing at Rosmersholm — to strike 
root here — and in that I was to serve you 
Now I see it 

Rebecca You seem utterly to have for- 
gotten that it was Beata who begged and 
implored me to come out here? 

Kroll Yes, when you had bewitched her 
to Can the feeling she came to entertain 
for you be called fnendship? It was adora- 
tion — almost idolatry It developed mto — 
what shall I call it? — a sort of desperate 
passion — ^Yes, that is the right word for it 
Rebecca Be so good as to recollect the 
state your sister was m So far as I am 
concerned, I don’t think any one can accuse 
me of bemg hysterical 
Kroll No, that you certainly are not 
But that makes you all the more dangerous 
to the people you want to get into your 
power It IS easy for you to weigh your 
acts and calculate consequences — just be- 
cause your heart is cold 
Rebecca Cold? Are you so sure of 
that? 

Kroll I am qmte certain of it now 
Otherwise you could never have hved here 


year after year without faltermg m the pur- 
suit of your object Well, Vvell— you have 
gained your end You have got him and 
everything mto your power But m order 
to do so, you have not scrupled to make 
Inm unhappy 

Rebecca That is not true It is not I — 
it IS you yourself that have made him un- 
happy 
KroU I? 

Rebecca Yes, when you led him to 
imagine that he was responsible for Beata’s 
temble end 

Kroll Does he feel that so deeply, then? 
Rebecca How can you doubt it? A 

mind so sensitive as his 

Kroll I thought that an emancipated 
man, so-called, was above all such scruples 
— But there we have itl Oh yes — I admit 
I knew how it would be The descendant 
of the men that look down on us from these 
walls — ^how could he hope to cut himself 
adnft from all that has been handed down 
without a break from generation to genera- 
tion? 

Rebecca llooks down thoughtfully] Jo- 
hannes Rosmer’s spirit is deeply rooted m 
his ancestry That is very certain 
Kroll Yes, and you should have taken 
that fact mto consideration, if you had felt 
any affection for him But that sort of 
consideration was no doubt beyond you 
There is such an immeasurable difference 
between your antecedents and his 
Rebecca What antecedents do you 
mean? 

Kroll I am speakmg of your ongm — 
your family antecedents. Miss West 
Rebecca Oh, mdeedl Yes, it is qmte 
true that I come of very humble folk 
Nevertheless 

Kroll I am not thmkmg of rank and 
position I allude to your moral ante- 
cedents 

^ Rebecca Moral ? In what sense? 

Kroll The circumstances of your birth 
Rebecca What do you mean? 

Kroll I only mention the matter because 
it accounts for your whole conduct 
Rebecca I do not imderstand this You 
must explam 

Kroll I really did not suppose you could 
reqmre an explanation Otherwise it would 
have been very odd that you should have 

let Dr West adopt you 

Rebecca Ernes] Ah I Now I understand 
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2fToU and that you should have taken v 

his name Your mother’s name was Gam- ^ 

Rebecca [walhs across the room! 1 * 

father’s name was Gamvik, Rector KroU 1 ^ 
Kroll Your mother’s business must have r 
brought her very frequently into contact 
•with the pansh doctor 1 ^ 

Rebecca Yes, it did 
KroU And then he takes you mto tas 
house— as soon as your mother dies He i 
treats you harshly, and yet you stay ■with | 
him You know that he won’t leave you 
a half-penny — as a matter of fact, you only I ' 
got a case full of books — and yet you stay I 
on, you bear with him, you nurse him to I 

the last I 

Rebecca [stands by the table, looking j 
scornfully at html And you account for all I 
t.liiR by assuming that there was something I 
unmoral — somethmg cnmmal about my I 
birth? 1 

Kroll I attribute your care for him to 1 
mvoluntary fihal mstmct Indeed I believe | 
your whol^Ohduct is determined by your I 
ongm I 

Rebecca [vehementlyl But there is not 
a smgle word of truth in what you say I I 
And I can prove it I Dr West did not 1 
come to Finmark till after I was bom j 

Kroll Excuse me. Miss West He set- I 
tied there the year before I have assured I 
myself of that 1 

Rebecca You are mistaken, I say ! You 1 

are utterly mistaken J 

Kroll You told me the day before yes- 1 
terday that you were mne-and-twenty — ^in 
your thirtieth year 
Rebecca Indeed 1 Did I say so? 

Kroll Yes, you did And I can calculate 
from that 

Rebecca Stopl You needn’t calculate 
I may as well tell you at once I am a year 
older than I gave myself out to be 
Kroll [smiles vncredvlouslyl Really I I 
am surprised! What can be the reason of 
that? 

Rebecca When I had passed twenty-five, 
it seemed to me I was gettmg altogether 
too old for an unmarried woman And so 
I began to he about my age 
Kroll You? An emancipated woman! 
Have you prejudices about the age for 
mamage? 

Rebecca Yes, it was idiotic of me — 
idiotic and absurd But some folly or other 


will always cling to us, not to be shaken off 

We are made so , , . 

Kroll WeU, so be it, but my calculation 
may be nght, nonetheless For Dr 
was up there on a short visit the year before 
he got the appointment 
Rebecca [mth a vehement outburst] It 
IS not true ! 

Kroll Is it not true? 

Rebecca No My mother never spoke 
of any such visit 
Kroll Did she not? 

Rebecca No, never Nor Dr West 
either, not a word about it 
Kroll Might not that be because they 
both had reasons for suppressing a year? 
Just as you have done. Miss West Perhaps 
it IS a family foible 

Rebecca [walks about clenching and 

( ringing her hands] It is impossible You 
ant to cheat me mto believing it This 
in ne\er, never be true It cannot! 

lever in this world 

Kroll [mes] My dear Miss West — why 
a heaven’s name are you so terribly ex- 
ited? You qmte frighten me! What am 

; to think — ^to believe ? 

Rebecca Notlung! You are to thmk 
md believe nothmg 

KroU Then you must really tell me how 
,rou can take this affair— this possibility— 
50 tembly to heart 

Rebecca [controlling herself] It is per- 
fectly ample. Rector Kroll I have no ■wish 
to be taken for an illegitimate child 
Kroll Indeed! Well, well, let us be sat- 
isfied with that explanation — ^m the mean- 
time But m that case you must still have 
a certain — ^prejudice on that pomt, too? 
Rebecca Yes, I suppose I have 
Kroll Ah, I fancy it is much the same 
with most of what you call your “emanci- 
pation” You have read yourself mto a 
number of new ideas and opimons You 
have got a sort of smattermg of recent dis- 
covenes m vanous fields — discovenes that 
seem to overthrow certain prmciples which 
have hitherto been held impregnable and 
unassailable But all this has only been a 
matter of the mteUect, Miss West — a super- 
ficial acqmsition It has not passed mto 
your blood 

Rebecca [thoughtfully] Perhaps you are 
nght 

Kroll Yes, look into your own mind, and 
you ■will see! And if this is the c6se ■with 
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you, one may easily guess how it must be 
with Johannes Rosmer It is sheer, unmiti- 
gated madness — ^it is rumung bhndfold to 
destruction — ^for him to think of commg 
openly forward and confessing himself an 
apostate 1 Only think — ^a man of his sensi- 
tive nature! Imagine him disowned and 
persecuted by the circle of which he has al- 
ways formed a part — exposed to ruthless 
attacks from all the best people in the com- 
mumtyl He is not — ^he never can be the 
man to endure all that 
Rebecca He must endure it I It is too 
late now for him to retreat 
Kroll Not at all too late By no means 
What has happened can be hushed up — or 
at least explained away as a mere tempo- 
rary aberration, however deplorable But — 
one measure is certainly indispensable 
Rebecca And what is that? 

Kroll You must get him to legalise the 
position, Miss West 
Rebecca His position towards me? 

Kroll Yes You must make him do that 
Rebecca Then you absolutely cannot 
clear your mind of the idea that our posi- 
tion requires to be — ^legalised, as you call it? 

Kroll I would rather not go into the 
matter too closely But I beheve I have 
noticed that it is nowhere easier to break 
through all so-called prejudices than m — 
h'm 

Rebecca In the relation between man 
and woman, you mean? 

Kroll Yes, — to speak plainly — I think so 
Rebecca Iwanders across the room and 
looks out at the vnndowl I could almost 
say— I wish you were right. Rector Kroll 
Kroll What do you mean by that? You 
say it so strangely 

Rebecca Oh well — ^please let us drop the 
subject Ah, — ^there he comes 
Kroll Already 1 Then I will go 
Rebecca [firoes towards himi No — ^please 
stay There is somethmg I want you to 
hear 

Kroll Not now I don’t feel as if I 
could bear to see him 
Rebecca I beg you to stay Do! If 
not, you will regret it by-and-by It is the 
last time I shall ask you for anything 
Kroll [looks at her tn surprise and puts 
down hts hatl Very well. Miss West— so 
be it, then 

[A short silence Then Johannes Ros- 
MER enters from the haltl 


Rosmer [sees the Rector, and stops in 
the doorway] What! — ^Are you here ? 

Rebecca He did not wish to meet you, 
dear^ 

Kroll [involuntarily] “Dear!” 

Rebecca Yes, Rector Kroll, Rosmer and 
I say “dear” to each other That is one 
result of our “position ” 

KroU Was that what you wanted me to 
hear? 

Rebecca That — and a httle more 
Rosmer [comes forward] What is the 
object of this visit? 

Kroll I wanted to try once more to stop 
you and win you back to us 
Rosmer [points to the newspaper]. After 
what appears in that paper? 

Kroll I did not wnte it 
Rosmer Did you make the shghtest ef- 
fort to prevent its appearance? 

Kroll That would have been to betraj 
the cause I serve And, besides, it was not 
m my power 

Rebecca [tears the paper into shreds, 
crushes up the pieces and throws them be-- 
hind the stove] There! Now it is out of 
sight And let it be out of mmd, too Tor 
there will be nothmg more of that sort, 
Rosmer 

KroU Ah, if you could only make sure 
of that! 

Rebecca Come, let us sit down, dear 
All three of us ^d then I will tell you 
everything 

Rosmer [seats himself mechanically] 
What has come over you, Rebecca? This 
unnatural calmness — what is it? 

Rebecca The calmness of resolution 
[Seats herself] Pray sit down, too. Rector 
[Rector ICROiiU seats himself on the 
sofa] 

Rosmer Resolution, you say? What 
jcesoJuJaDS?- — - n-— 
f Rebecca 1 am gomg to give you back 
what you require m order to hve your hfe 
Dear fnend, you shall have your happy in- 

nocence back again!, 

Rosmer What can you mean? 

Rebecca I have only to tell you some- 
thing That will be enough 
Rosmer Well ! 

Rebecca When I came down here from 
Fimnark — along with Dr West — it seemed 
to me that a great, wide new world was 

* In the ongmal Hebecca here addresses Rosmer as 
“dw” for the first tune m Kroll’a presence 
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opening up before me The Doctor had 
taught me all sorts of things— all the frag- 
mentary knowledge of life that I possessed 
m those days [With a struggle and in a 

scarcely audible voice] And then 

Kroll And then? 

Rosmer But Rebecca — I know all this 
Rebecca [mastering herself] Yes, yes — 
you are right You know enough about 
this 

Kroll [looks hard at her] Perhaps I had 
better go 

Rebecca No, please stay where you are, 
my dear Rector [To Rosmek] Well, you 
see, this was how it was — I wanted to take 
my share m the life of the new era that 
was dawmng, with all its new ideas — Rector 
Eroll told me one day that Ulnc Brendel 
had had great influence over you while you 
were still a boy I thought it must surely 
be possible for me to carry on his work 
Rosmer You came here with a secret 
design ? 

Rebecca We two, I thought, should 
march onward m freedom, side by side 
Ever onward Ever farther and farther to 
the front But between you and perfect 
emancipation there rose that dismal, insur- 
mountable bamer 

Rosmer What bamer do you mean? 
Rebecca I mean this, Rosmer You 
could grow mto freedom only m the clear, 
fresh s unshin e — and here you were pimng, 
ackenmg m the gloom of such a marriage 
Rosmer You have never before spoken 
to me of my mamage m that tone 
Rebecca No, I did not dare to, for I 
should have frightened you 
Kroll [nods to Rosmeb] Do you hear 
that? 

Rebecca [goes on] But I saw quite well 
where your dehverance lay — ^your only de- 
liverance And then I went to work 
Rosmer Went to work? In what way? 

Kroll Do you mean that ? 

Rebecca Yes, Rosmer [Rises] Sit 

still You, too, Rector Eroll But now it 
must out It was not you, Rosmer You 
*®^ocent It was I that lured — ^that 
ended m lunng Beata out mto the paths of 
uclusion— 

Rosmer [springs up] Rebecca I 
Arotl [rises jrom the sofa] The paths of 
delusion I 

Rebecca The paths— that led to the 
miu-race Now you know it both of you 


Rosmer [as if stunned] But I don’t un- 
derstand What IS it she is saying? I 

don’t understand a word 1 

Kroll Oh yes, Rosmer, I am be ginnin g 
to understand 

Rosmer But what did you do? What 
fiflTt you possibly have told her? There was 
nothing — absolutely nothmg to telll 
Rebecca She came to know that you 
were working yourself free from all the old 
prejudices 

Rosmer Yes, but that was not the case 
at that time 

Rebecca I knew that it soon would be 
Kroll [nods to Rosmeb] Ahal 
Rosmer And then? What more? I 
must know aU now 

Rebecca Some time after — I begged and 
implored her to let me go away from Ros- 
mersholm 

Rosmer Why did you want to go — ^then? 
Rebecca I did not want to go, I wanted 
to stay here, where I was But I told her 
that it would be best for us all — ^that I 
should go away m time I gave her to im- 
derstand that if I stayed here any longer, I 
could not— I could not tell— what might 
happen 

Rosmer Then this is what you said and 
did! 

Rebecca Yes, Rosmer 
Rosmer This is what you caU “gomg to 
work ” 

Rehecco [in a broken voice] I called it 
so, yes 

Rosmer [after a pause] Have you con- 
fessed all now, Rebecca? 

Rebecca Yes 
KroU Not all 

Rebecca [looks at him in fear] What 
more should there be? 

Kroll Did you not at last give Beata to 
understand that it was necessary — not only 
that it would be wisest, but that it was nec- 
essary— both for your own sake and Ros- 
mer’s, that you should go away somewhere 
— as soon as possible? Well? 

Rebecca [low and indistinctly] Perhaps 
I did say somethmg of the sort 
Rosmer [sinks into the armchair by the 
vnndow] And this tissue of hes and deceit 
she — ^my unhappy, sick wife beheved m! 
Beheved m it so firmly 1 So immovably 1 
[Looks up at Rebecca] And she never 
turned to me Never said one word to me 1 
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Oh, Rebecca, — I can see it in your face — 
you dissuaded her from itl 
Rebecca She had conceived a fixed idea 
that she, as a childless wife, had no right to 
be here And then she imagined that it was 
her duty to you to efface herself 
Rosmer And you — ^you did nothing to 
disabuse her of the idea? 

Rebecca No 

Kroll Perhaps you confirmed her m it? 
Answer me 1 Did you not? 

Rebecca I beheve she may have under- 
stood me so 

Rosmer Yes, yes — and m everythmg she 
bowed before your will And she did efface 
herself 1 ISpnngs upl How could you — ^how 
could you play this ghastly game 1 
Rebecca It seemed to me I had to 
choose between your hfe and hers, Rosmer 
ICroll [severely and tmpresstvelyl That 
choice was not for you to make 
Rebecca [vehemently] You think then 
that I was cool and calculating and self- 
possessed aU the time 1 I was not the same 
woman then that I am now, as I stand here 
tellmg it all Besides, there are two sorts of 
will m us I believe 1 I wanted Beata away, 
by one means or another, but I never really 
beheved that it would come to pass As I 
felt my way forward, at each step I ven- 
tured, I seemed to hear somethmg withm 
me cry out No farther I Not a step far- 
ther! And yet I could not stop I had to 
venture the least httle bit farther Only 
one hair’s-breadth more And then one 
more — and always one more — ^And then it 
happened — ^That is the way such things 
come about [A short silence] 

Rosmer [to Rebecca] What do you 
think hes before you now? After this? 

Rebecca Things must go with me as 
they will It doesn't greatly matter 
Kroll Not a word of remorse 1 Is it pos- 
sible you feel none? 

Rebecca [coldly putting aside his ques- 
tion] Excuse me, Rector Kroll — ^that is a 
matter which concerns no one but me I 
must settle it with myself 
Kroll [to Rosmeb] And this is the 
woman you are hvmg under the same roof 
with — ^in the closest mtimacyl [Loohs 
round at the pictures] Oh, if those that are 
gone could see us now! 

Rosmer Are you going back to town? 
Kroll [takes up his hat] Yes The sooner 
the better 


Rosmer [does the same] Then I will go 
with you 

Kroll Will you? Ah, yes, I was sure we 
had not lost you for good 
Rosmer Come then, Kroll! Come! 

[Both go out through the hall without 
looking at Rebecca] 

[After a moment, Rebecca goes cavr 
tiously to the window and looks ox.t 
through the flowers] 

Rebecca [speaks to herself under her 
breath] Not over the foot-bndge to-day 
either He goes round Never across the 
mill-race Never [Leaves mndow] Well, 
well, well ! 

[Goes and pulls the bell-rope; a mo- 
ment after, Madam Hbdseth enters 
from the right] 

Madam Helseth What is it, Miss? 
Rebecca Madam Helseth, would you be 
so good as to have my trunk brought down 
from the garret? 

Madam Helseth Your trunk? 

Rebecca Yes— the brown sealskm trunk, 
you know 

Madam Helseth Yes, yes But, Lord 
preserve us — are you going on a journey, 
Miss? 

Rebecca Yes — ^now I am going on a 

journey. Madam Helseth 
Madam Helseth And immediately! 
Rebecca As soon as I have packed up 
Madam Helseth Well, I’ve never heard 
the like of that! But you’ll come back 
again soon. Miss, of course? 

Rebecca I shall never come back again 
Madam Helseth Never! Dear Lord, 
what will things be like at Rosmersholm 
when you’re gone. Miss? And the poor 
Pastor was just beginmng to be so happy 
and comfortable 

Rebecca Yes, but I have taken fnght 
to-day. Madam Helseth 
Madam Helseth Taken fnght! Dear, 
dear! how was that? 

Rebecca I thought I saw something like 
a ghmpse of white horses 
Madam Helseth White horses! In 
broad dayhghtl 

Rebecca Oh, they are abroad early and 
late — ^the white horses of Rosmersholm 
[With a change of tone] Well, — about the 
trunk. Madam Helseth 
Madam Helseth Yes, yes The trunk 
[Both go out to the right] 
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ACT FOTJR 

The sitting-room at Rosmersholm Late 
evening A lighted lamp, mth a shade over 
it, on the table 

Rebecca West stands by the table, pack- 
ing some small articles in a hand-bag Her 
cloak, hat and the white crocheted shawl 
are hanging over the back of the sofa 

Madam Helseth enters from the right 


Madam Helseth [speaks in a low voice 
and appears tU at easel All your things 
have been taken down. Miss They are in 
the kitchen passage 

Rebecca Very well You have ordered 
the carnage? 

Madam Helseth Yes The coachman 
wants to know what tune he ought to be 
here 

Rebecca About eleven o’clock, I tbi'nk- 
The steamer starts at midmght 

Madam Helseth [hesitates a little'] But 
the Pastor? If he shouldn’t be home by 
that tune? 

Rebecca I shall go all the same If I 
don’t see him, you can tell him that I will 
wnte to him—a long letter Tell him that 

Madam Helseth Yes, wntmg — ^that may 
be all very weU But, poor Miss West-I 
do think you should try to speak to him 
once more 

Rebecca Perhaps so And yet — perhaps 


Madam Helseth Well— that I shoul 
hve to see thisl I never thougjht of such 
thmg 

. What did you think thei 
Madam Helseth? 

Ma^m Helseth Well, I certaml 
thought Pastor Ilosmer was a more depend 
able man than this 
Rebecca Dependable? 

Madam Helseth Yes, that’s what I saj 
Rebecca Why, my dear Madam He] 
Beta, what do you mean? 

Helseth I mean what’s right an 
rue, Miss He shouldn’t get out of it i 
thw way, that he shouldn’t 

ebecca [Zoofe at fter] Come 
Madam Helseth, teU me plainly what d 
^ ^ eoing away 

us I ^^Iseth Well, Heaven forgiv 

well Miss At 

the ^ certainly don’t thin] 

Castor 8 behaving handsome-hke Moi 


tensg&rd had some excuse, for her husband 
was alive, so that they two couldn’t marry, 
however much they wanted to But as for 
the Pastor— h’ml 

Rebecca [with a faint smile] Could you 
have beheved such a thing of Pastor Ros- 
mer and me? 

Madam Helseth No, never in this 
world At least, I mean— not until to-day 

Rebecca But to-day, then ? 

Madam Helseth Well, — after all the hor- 
rible things that they tell me tiie papers are 
saying about the Pastor 

Rebecca Aha! 

Madam Helseth For the man that can 
go over to Mortensgdrd’s rehgion — good 
Lord, I can believe an 3 rthing of him 

Rebecca Oh, yes, I suppose so But 
what about me? What have you to say 
about me? 

Madam Helseth Lord preserve us, Miss 
— I don’t see that there's much to be said 
against you It’s not so easy for a lone 
woman to be always on her guard, that’s 
certain — ^We’re all of us human. Miss West 

Rebecca That’s very true, Madam Hel- 
seth We are all of us human — What are 
you listemng to? 


Lord, ^if I don’t beheve that’s him commg 

Rebecca [starts] After all then ? 

[Resolutely] Well well, so be it 

[Johannes Rosmee enters from the hall] 
Rosmer [sees the hand-bag, etc , turns to 
Rebecca, and asks] What does this mean? 
Rebecca I am gomg 
Rosmer At once? 

Rebecca Yes [To Madam HeXiSethI 
Eleven o’clock then 
Madam Helseth Very well. Miss 

[Goes out to the right] 
Rosmer [after a short pause] Where are 
you going to, Rebecca? 

Rebecca North, by the steamer 

North? What takes you to the 


Rosmer 

North? 

Rebecca 

Rosmer 

Rebecca 

Rosmer 

Rebecca 


It was there I came from 
But you have no ties there now 
I have none here either 
What do you think of doing? 

- I don’t know I only want to 
have done with it all 

Ro^er To have done with it? 

Rebecca Rosmersholm has broken me 
Romer [his attention aroused] Do vou 
say that? “ 
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Rebecca Broken me utterly and hope- 
lessly — I had a free and fearless will when 
I came here Now I have bent my neck 
under a strange law — ^From this day forth, 
I feel as if I had no courage for anythmg in 
the world 

Rosmer Why not? What is the law that 

you say you have ? 

Rebecca Dear, don’t let us talk of that 
just now — ^What happened between you 
and the Rector? 

Rosmer We have made peace 
Rebecca Ah yes, so that was the end. 
Rosmer He gathered all our old fnends 
together at his house They have made it 
clear to me that the work of ennoblmg the 
minds of men — is not for me — ^And besides, 
it IS hopeless m itself, Rebecca — shall let 
it alone 

Rebecca Yes, yes — ^perhaps it is best so 
Rosmer Is that what you say now? Do 
you think so now? 

Rebecca I have come to think so — ^m 
the last few days 
Rosmer You are Isung, Rebecca 

Rebecca Lymg 1 

Rosmer Yes, you are Ijang You have 
never beheved in me You have never be- 
lieved that I was man enough to carry the 
cause through to victory 
Rebecca I beheved that we two together 
jould do it 

Rosmer That is not true You thought 
hat you yourself could do somethmg great 
n hfe, and that you could use me to fur- 
her your ends I was to be a serviceable 
nstrument to you — ^that is what you 
bought 

Rebecca Listen to me, Rosmer 

Rosmer [seats himself listlessly on the 
) 0 /a] Oh, what is the use? I see through 
t all now — have been hke a glove in your 
pands 

Rebecca Listen, Rosmer Hear what I 
lave to say It be for the last time 
[Sits in a chair close to the so/a] I intended 
to write you all about it — when I was back 
in the North But I daresay it is best that 
^ou should hear it at once 
Rosmer Have you more confessions to 
make? 

Rebecca The greatest of all is to come 
Rosmer The greatest? 

Rebecca What you have never sus- 
pected What gives hght and shade to all 
the rest 


Rosmer [shakes his head] I don’t under- 
stand you at all 

Rebecca It is perfectly true that I once 
schemed to gain a footing at Rosmersholm 
I thought I could not fail to turn thing s to 
good account here In one way or the other 
— you understand. 

Rosmer Well, you accomplished your 
ends 

Rebecca I beheve I could have accom- 
phshed an 3 d;hing, anythmg m the world — ^at 
that time For I had still my fearless, free- 
born will I knew no scruples — I stood in 
awe of no human tie — ^But then began what 
has broken my will — and cowed me so piti- 
ably for all my days 

Rosmer T^Tiat began? Do not speak m 
nddles 

Rebecca It came over me, — this wild, 
imcontroUable passion Oh, Ros- 
mer 1 

Rosmer Passion? You 1 For what? 

Rebecca For you 

Rosmer [tries to spring up] What is 
tlus? 

Rebecca [stops him]. Sit still, dear, 
there is more to tell. 

Rosmer And you mean to say— that you 
have loved me — ^m that way I 

Rebecca I thought that it should be 
.called love — then Yes, I thought it was 
)love But it was not It was what I said 
It was a wild, uncontroDable passion 
"^Rosmer [vnth difficulty] Rebecca, is it 
really you — you yourself— that you are 
speaking of? 

Rebecca Yes, would you beheve it, Ros- 
mer? 

Rosmer Then it was because of this — 
under the influence of this — ^that you — that 
you "went to work,” as you call it? 

Rebecca It came upon me hke a storm 
on the sea It was hke one of the storms 
we sometimes have in the North m the win- 
ter time It seizes you — ^and whirls you 
along with it— wherever it will There is no 
resisting it 

Rosmer And so it swept the unhappy 
Beata mto the mill-race 

Rebecca Yes, for it was a life-and-death 
struggle between Beata and me at that time 

Rosmer Assuredly you were the strong- 
est at Rosmersholm Stronger than Beata 
and I together 

Rebecca I judged you nghtly m so far 
that I was sure I could never reach you un- 
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til you •were a free man, both m circum- 
stances— and m spint 
Romcr But I don’t understand you, Re- 
becca You— yourself— your whole conduct 
I IS an insoluble nddle to me I am free now 
—both m spint and in circumstances You 
have reached the very goal you aimed at 

from the first And yet 

'Rebecca I have never stood farther 
from my goal than now 

Rosmer And yet I say— when I asked 
you yesterday— begged you to be my wife — 
you cned out, as if m fear, that it could 
never be 

Rebecca I cned out m despair, Rosmer 
\.^08mer Why? 

Rebecca Because Rosmersholm has 
V sapped my strength My old fearless will 
^ has had its wmgs chpped here It is enp- 
/ pled I The time is past when I had courage 
for anything m the world I have lost the 
power of action, Rosmer 

, Ro&mer Tell me how this has come 
Vabout 

Rebecca It has come about through my 
life with you 

Rosmer But how? How? 

Rebecca When I was left alone with you 
here,— and when you had become yourself 
again — - 

Rosmer. Yes, yes? 

Rebecca ^for you were never quite 

5 Qiirself so long as Beata hved 


■ la m afraid y( 

RcbcmT But \vliCiM~f 


f? S^our life here, — ^in quiet-— m solitude, — 
^hen you showed me all your thoughts 
i lout reserve — evciy tender and dehcate 
poling just as it came to you— ^hen the 
fwcat ciiange came over me Little by lit- 

Almost imperceptibly 
it at last With such overwhclnung force 
it reac hed to the depths of my soul 
Ohrm this-trmsTTtefauirf^ 
intnv homble sense- 

frnm**^***^^ — pissed far, far away 

^ ivlurling passions settled 

^cst de- 

our stillness ns on one of 

northern bird^hfis under the midnight 

™ Toll mo 

1 lie CTt'H ' Vf* 1 *' 

"^If-ileining love, that is content 


with hfe, as we two have hved it together 
Rosmer Oh, if I had only had the faint- 
est suspicion of all this I 
Rebecca It is best as it is Yesterday — 
when you asked me if I would be your wife 

— I cned out with joy 

Rosmer Yes, did you not, Rebecca! I 
thought that was the meamng of your cry 
^Rebecca For a moment, yes I had for- 
{ gotten myself It was my old buoyant will 
j^at was strugglmg to be free But it has 
[ no energy left now — no power of endurance 
^ Rosmer How do you account for what 
has happened to you? 

Rebecca It is the Rosmer view of hfe — 
or your view of life, at any rate— that has 
infected my will 
Rosmer Infected? 

Rebecca And made it sick Enslaved it 
to laws that had no power over me before 
Y ou — life with you — has ennobled my 
mind 

Rosmer Oh that I could beheve it! 
Rebecca You may safely believe itl 

The Rosmer view of life ennobles But 

iShahng her head] But— but 

jRomer But ? Well? 

Rebecca but it kills happiness 

Rosmer Do you think so, Rebecca? 
Rebecca My happiness, at any rate 
Rosmer Yes, but are you so certain of 

that? If I were to adc you again now ? 

If I were to beg and entreat you ? 

Rebecca Dear,- never speak of this 

agaml It is impossible 1 For you must 

know, Rosmer, I have a— a post behmd me 

Rosmer More than what you have told 
me? 

Rebecca Yes Something different and 
something more 

Rosmer lunth a faint smile] 
strange, Rebecca? Some such 
crossed my mind now and then 
Rebecca It has? And yet 

SO ■ ? 

i?osmcr I never beheved it x umy 
placed with it— m my thoughts, you under- 
Stand 

Rebecca H jou wish it, I ^vill tell you 
all, at once 

Rosmer Uuming it off] No, no> I will 
not hear a word. Whatever it mnv be— I 
can forget it j j. 

Rebecca But I cannot 

Ro’^nrr Oh Rebecca ■! 

Rebecca Yes, Roi-nier— tins is the tcr- 


Is it not 
idea has 

— ? Even 

I only 
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nble part of it that now, when all life’s 
happiness is within my grasp— my heart is ; 
changed, and my own past cuts me off 
from it 

Bosmer Your past is dead, Rebecca It 
has no hold on you any more — ^it is no part 
of you — ^as you are now 

Rebecca Oh, you know that these are 
only phrases, dear And innocence? Where 
am I to get that from? 

^Bosmer Isadly'] Ah,— innocence 

Rebecca Yes, innocence That is the 
^source of peace and happiness That was 
the vital truth you were to implant in the 
coming generation of happy noble-men 

Bosmer Oh, don’t remind me of that | 
It was only an abortive dream, Rebecca — 
an immature idea, that I myself no longer 
beheve in — ^Ah no, we cannot be ennobled 
from without, Rebecca 

Rebecca [softly] Not even by tranquil 
love, Rosmer? 

Bosmer [thoughtfully] Yes — ^that would 
be the great thing — ^the most glorious in 
hfe, almost — ^if it were so [Moves uneas- 
ily] But how can I be certain of that? How 
convince myself? 

Rebecca Do you not beheve me, Ros- 
mer? 

Rosmer Oh, Rebecca — ^how can I be- 
lieve in you, fully? You who have all this 
while been cloaking, concealmg such a mul- 
titude of things! — ^Now you come forward 
with sometlung new If you have a secret 
purpose in all this, tell me plainly what it 
IS Is there anything you want to gam by 
it? You know that I will gladly do every- 
thing I can for you 

Rebecca [wringing her hands] Oh tlus 
kilhng doubt 1 Rosmer — ^Rosmer 1 

Rosmer Yes, is it not terrible, Rebecca? 
But I cannot help it I shall never be able 
to shake off the doubt I can never be ab- 
solutely sure that you are imne m pure and 
perfect love 

Rebecca Is there nothing in the depths 
of your own heart that bears witness to the 
transformation m me? And tells you that 
it IS due to you — and you alone? 

Rosmer Oh, Rebecca — I no longer be- 
heve in my power of transforming any one 
My faith in myself is utterly dead I be- 
lieve neither in myself nor in you 

Rebecca [looks darkly at him] Then 
how will you be able to hve your hfe? 

Rosmer That I don’t know I cannot 


imagine how I don’t think I can hve it — 
And I know of nothing in the world that is 
worth hvmg for 

Rebecca Oh, hfe — ^hfe will renew itself 
Let us hold fast to it, Rosmer — We shall 
leave it soon enough 

Rosmer [springs up restlessly] Then 
give me my faith agaml My faith m you, 
Rebecca! My faith in your love! Proof! 
I must have proof! 

Rebecca Proof? How can I give you 
proof ? 

Rosmer You must! [Walks across the 
room] I cannot bear this desolation — ^this 

hornble emptmess — ^this — ^this 

[A loud knock at the hall door] 

Rebecca [sforte up from her chair] Ah 
— did you hear that? 

[The door opens TJlric Brendbl en- 
ters He has a white shirt on, a black 
coat and a good pair of boots, with hts 
trousers tucked into them Otherwise 
he IS dressed as in the first Act He 
looks excited] 

Rosmer Ah, is it you, Mr Brendel? 

Brendel Johannes, my boy— hail — and 
farewell! 

Rosmer Where are you going so late? 

Brendel Downlull 

Rosmer How ? 

Brendel I am going homewards, my be- 
loved pupil I am home-sick for the mighty 
Nothingness 

Rosmer Somethmg has happened ' to 
you, Mr Brendel! What is it? 

Brendel So you observe the transforma- 
tion? Yes — well you may When I last set 
foot m these halls— I stood before you as a 
men of substance and slapped my breast- 
pocket 

Rosmer Indeed! I don’t qmte imder- 
stand 

Brendel But as you see me this mght, 

I am a deposed monarch on the ash-heap 
that was my palace 

Rosmer If there is anythmg J-can do for 
you 

Brendel You have preserved your child- 
hke heart, Johannes Can you grant me a 
loan? 

Rosmer Yes, yes, most wilhngly! 

Brendel Can you spare me an ideal or 
two? 

Bosmer What do you say? 

Brendel One or two cast-off ideals It 
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would be nn act of clnntv For I m cleaned 
out, my bov Ruined, beggared 
Rebecca Ha^e you not delnered jour 
lecture? 

Brendel No, seductne lady What do 
jou think? Just as I am standing readj to 
pour fortli the horn of plenty, I make the 
pamful disco-serj’ that I am banknipt 
Rebecca But all your unwnltcn 
works ? 

Brendel For five-and-tyentj' jears I 
' ha\ e sat like a miser on lus double-locked 
y treasure-chest And then jesterdaj — ^when 
) I open it and "want to displaj’ the treasure 
/ — there’s none there 1 The teeth of time 
\ had ground it into dust There was ni\ and 
^nothing in the whole concern 

JZosmer But are j ou so sure of that? 
Brendel There’s no room for doubt, mj* 
dear fellow The President has connneed 
me of it 

Rosmer The President? 

Brendel Well well — ^His Excellency then 
Gam nach Bchcbcn 
Rosmer What do jou mean’ 

Brendel Peter Mortensgird, of course 
Rosmer What? 

Brendel Imystenously] Hush, hush, 
hushl Peter Mortensgird is the lord and 
leader of the future Ne^ er ha^ c I stood in 
a more august presence Peter Mortensgard 
has the secret of ommpotence He can do 
whatei er he will 
Rosmer. Oh, don’t behe>e that 
Brendel Yes, mj* bovl For Peter Mor- 
tensg&rd neAer wills more than he can do 
Peter MortensgSrd is capable of living his 
life without ideals And that, do j’ou see — 
that IS just the mightj’ secret of action and 
of Aicton’ It is the sum of the whole 
world’s wisdom Basta f 
Rosmer [ta a loxo voice] Now I imder- 
stand — ^why j ou leai e here poorer than j ou 
came 

Brendel Bicn > Then take a Bcispicl bA* 
jour anaent teacher Rub out all that he 
once imprmted on j'our mind Bmld not 
thA- house on shiftmg sand And look ahead 
~and feel jour waA* — before j'ou bmld on 
this exquisite creature, who here lends 
sweetness to j our hfe 
Rebecca Is it me j*ou mean? 

Rrendef Yes, mj- fascinating mermaid 
Rebecca Why am I not to be bmlt on? 
Brendel [comes a step nearer] I gather 


tint mA former pupil Ins a great cause to 
carrj forward to a ictorA' 

Rebecca What then ? 

Brendel Victorj* is assured But — mark 
me AAcll — on one mdispcns^iblo condition 

Rchccca Which is ? 

Brc7idcl [tahng her grnily by the irnsG 
That the woman who Ioacs him shall gladlj* 
go out into the kitchen and hack off her 
tender, rosA -white little linger — here — just 
here at tlie middle joint Item, that the 
aforesaid loAang woman — agim gladh — 
shall slice off her incomparabh -moulded 
left ear [Lets her no, and turns to RosMinl 
Farewell, mj conquenng Johannes 
Rosmer Arc jou going now? In the 
dark mght? 

Brendel The dark mght is best Peace 
be with J ou 

t//c goes There ts a short mlcncc tn 
the room] 

Rebecca Ibrcathcs hcavtlyl Oh, how 
close and sultrj it is here! 

[Goes to the xnndote, opens it, and re- 
mains standing by if] 

Rosmer Isits doien tn the armchair by the 
stove] There is nothing cl«c for it after all, 
Rebecca I see it You must go awaj 
Rebecca Yes, I «5ce no choice 
Rosmer Lot us make the most of our 
last hour Come here and sit bj me 
Rebecca [goes and sits on the soja] 
What do JOU want to saj to me, Rosmer? 

Rosmer First I want to tell aou that 
Aou need not feel anj' anxietj' about jour 
future 

Rebecca [smtfes] H’m, mj* future 
Rosmer I haAc long ago arranged for 
CA en-thing WhateA er maj' happen, j’ou are 
proAuded for 

Rebecca That too, mj’ dear one? 
Rosmer You might surelj' haA'e known 
that 

Rebecca It is manj- a long daA' since I 
haA e giA cn a thought to such things 
Rosmer Yes, jes — ^jou thought things 
would alATOj’s remain as thej' were between 
us 

Rebecca Yes, I thought so 

Rosmer So did I But if I were to 

go 

Rebecca Oh, Rosmer — jmu Anil liAe 
longer than I 

Rosmer Surely my worthless hfe lies in 
mA' oAm hands 
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Rebecca What is this? You are never 
thinking of 1 

Rosmer Do you think it would be so 
strange? After this pitiful, lamentable de- 
feat 1 I, who was to have borne a great 
cause on to victory — ^have I not fled from 
the battle before it was well begun? 

Rebecca Take up the fight again, Ros- 
mer! Only tiy — and you shall see, you will 
conquer You will ennoble hundreds — 
thousands of mmds Only try! 

Rosmer Oh, Rebecca — I, who no longer 
believe m my own mission ! 

Rebecca But your mission has stood the 
test already You have ennobled one hu- 
man being at least — ^me you have ennobled 
for the rest of my days 

JB osmer Oh — ^if I dared beheve you 

Rebecca [pressing her hands together'] 
Oh, Rosmer, — do you know of nothing — 
nothmg that could make you beheve it? 

Rosmer [starts as if in fear] Don’t speak 
of that! Keep away from that, Rebecca! 
Not a word more 

Rebecca Yes, this is precisely what we 
must speak about Do you know of any- 
thmg that would kill the doubt? For I 
know of nothing m the world 

Rosmer It is well for you that you do 
not know — It is well for both of us 

Rebecca No, no, no — I will not be put 
off m this way! If you know of anything 
that would absolve me in your eyes, I claim 
as my nght to be told of it 

Rosmer [as if impelled against his mil to 
speak] Then let us see You say that a 
great love is m you, that through me your 
mind has been ennobled Is it so? Is your 
reckomng just, Rebecca? Shall we try to 
prove the sum? Say? 

Rebecca I am ready 

Rosmer At any time? 

Rebecca Whenever you please The 
sooner the better 

Rosmer Then let me see, Rebecca, — if 

you for my sake — this very evemng 

[Breaks off] Oh, no, no, no! 

Rebecca Yes, Rosmer! Yes! Tell me, 
and you shall see 

Rosmer Have you the courage — have 
you the will — gladly, as Ulnc Brendel said 
— ^for my sake, to-mght — gladly — ^to go the 
same way that Beata went? 

Rebecca [rises slowly from the sofa, al- 
most voiceless] Rosmer ! 

Rosmer Yes, Rebecca — that is the ques- 


tion that will for ever haunt me — when you 
are gone Every hour m the day it will re- 
turn upon me Oh, I seem to see you before 
my very eyes You are standing out on the 
foot-bndge — ^nght m the nuddle Now you 
are bending forward over the railing — drawn 
dizzily downwards, downwards towards the 
rushing water! No — ^you recoil You have 
not the heart to do what she dared 
Rebecca But if I had the heart to do it? 
And the will to do it gladly? "What then? 

Rosmer I should have to beheve you 
then I should recover my faith m my mis- 
sion Faith m my power to ennoble human 
souls Faith m the human soul’s power to 
attam nobihty 

Rebecca [takes up her shawl slowly and 
puts it over her head, says mth composure] 
You shall have your faith agam 
Rosmer Have you the will and the cour- 
age — ^for this, Rebecca? 

Rebecca That you shall see to-morrow — 
or afterwards — when they find my body 
Rosmer [puts his hand to his forehead] 

There is a homble fascination m this 1 

Rebecca For I don’t want to remam 
down there Not longer than necessary 
You must see that they find me 
Rosmer [sjtnngs up] But all this— is 
nothmg but madness Go — or stay! I will 
take your bare word this time too 
Rebecca Phrases, Rosmer! Let us have 
no more cowardly subterfuges, dear! How 
can you beheve me on my bare word after 
this day? 

Rosmer I shrink from seeing your de- 
feat, Rebecca! 

Rebecca It will be no defeat 
Rosmer Yes, it will You will never 
bnng yourself to go Beata’s way. 

Rebecca Do you think not? 

Rosmer Never You are not like Beata 
You are not under the doimmon of a dis- 
torted view of hfe 

Rebecca But I am under the domimon 
of the Rosmersholm view of hfe — pow 
What I have sinned — ^it is fit that I should 
expiate 

Rosmer [looks at her fixedly] Is that 
your pomt of view? 

Rebecca Yes 

Rosmer [mth resolution] Well then, I 
stand firm in our emancipated view of hfe, 
Rebecca There is no judge over us, and 
therefore we must do justice upon our- 
selves 
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Rebecca [mimnderstandvng him] Yes, 
that IS true— that too My going away will 
save what is best in you 
Rosmer Oh, there is nothing left to save 
in me 

Rebecca Yes, there is But I — after to- 
day, I should only be a sea-troll dragging 
down the ship that is to carry you forward 
I must go overboard Why should I remain 
here in the world, trailing after me my own 
crippled life? Why brood and brood over 
the happiness that my past has forfeited for 
e\er? I must give up the game, Rosmer 
Rosmer If you go— I go with you 
Rebecca [smiles almost imperceptibly, 
looks at him, and^ays more softlyl Yes, 

come with me — and see 

Rosmer I go with you, I say 
Rebecca To the foot-bndge, yes You 
know you never dare go out upon it 
Rosmer Have you noticed that? 

Rebecca [sadly and brokenly] Yes — ^It 
was that that made my love hopeless 
Rosmer Rebecca, — now I lay my hand 
on your head — [Does so] — and I wed you as 
n»y true wife 

Rebecca [takes both his hands, and bows 
her head towards his breast] Thanks, Ros- 
nier [Lets him po] And now I will go — 
gladly 

Rosmer Man and wife should go to- 
gether 

Rebecca Only to the bndge, Rosmer 
Rosmer Out on to it, too As far as you 
go— so far shall I go with you For now I 
dare 

Rebecca Are >ou absolutely certain — 
tliiit this way is the best for yonl 

Rosmer I am certain that it is the only 
wu 

Rebecca If you were decel^^ng yourself? 


If it were only a delusion? One of those 
white horses of Rosmersholm 
Rosmer It may be so For we can never 
escape from them — ^we of this house 
Rebecca Then stay, Rosmer 1 
Rosmer The husband shall go with his 
Wife, as the ^fe with her husband 
Rebecca 'Yes, but first tell me this Is 
it you who follow me? Or is it I who fol- 
low you? 

Rosmer We shall never think that ques- 
tion out 

Rebecca But I should hke to know 
Rosmer We go with each other, Re- 
becca — I With you, and you with me 
Rebecca I almost think that is the truth 
Rosmer For now we two are one 
Rebecca Yes We are one Come ! We 
go gladly [They go out hand in hand 
through the hall, and are seen to turn to 
the left The door remains open The 
room stands empty for a little while Then 
the door to the right w opened by Madam 
Helseth] 

Madam Helseth Miss West — ^the car- 
nage IS [Looks round] Not here’ Out 

together at this time of mght? Well— I 

must say ! H’ml [Goes out into the 

hall, looks round and comes in again] Not 
on the garden seat Ah, well, well [Goes 
to the window and looks out] Oh, good 

God I that white thing there 1 My soul I 

They’re both of them out on the bridge! 
God forgive the sinful creatures — ^if they’re 
not in each other’s arms! [Shrieks aloud] 
Oh — down — both of them! Out into the 
mill-race! Help! Help! [Her knees trem- 
ble, she holds on to the chair-back, shaking 
all over, she can scarcely get the words out] 
No No help here — ^The dead wife has 
taken them 

THE END 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG AND HIS PLAYS 


August SiuiNDnEna, the author of Comrades, was bom in Stockholm in 1849 and for a 
lime attended the University of Upsala, where his studies were interrupted by ill health 
Allhouph from the first a dramatist by instinct and desire, ho was by turns schoolmaster, 
joumalisl, actor, and librarian His short stones and novels established his reputation as 
a writer, and the iiroduction of lus first great play, The Father, m 1887, definitely marked 
him ns the chief dramatist of Sweden. He founded his own theatre m Stockholm, where 
he staged lus plays He was married three times, each mamage ending in divorce This 
fact has been offered as an explanation of the singularly bitter attitude toward women 
that is shown in several of his most celebrated plays, but this attitude is not necessanly 
the result of lus unhappy experiences, since it mamfested itself even before his first 
marriage As a result of overwork and nervous strnm, his mind became affected, and 
he h'ld to spend a year in a sanitarium, but m 1897 he resumed his work with even 
greater \igor and success Ho died m 1912 

Strindberg has become recognized as one of the most original and powerful forces m 
modem drama Although younger than Ibsen and Bjomson, who created the modem 
drainii of Norway as he did that of Sweden, he was not influenced by them, and he ranks 
with them ns an innovator Ho belongs, simply as a man of the tlieatre, perhaps more 
to the present, and c\ cn to the future, than either Ibsen or Bjomson Strindberg is one 
of l!ie most difficult of dramatists to classify, for his plays coior so wide a range of 
matter, form, and stylo Irstoncal romances, historical biographical plays, m which ho 
applies the now psjchology to old material, naturalistic comedies and tragedies, fairy 
pn\8, and plnvs of m 3 stici 6 m and fantasy He is known most widelj'^ as a naturalist, 
pcrlnps, but lie is a naturalist who penetrates beneath surfaces, seeking inner realities 
Jn uiih ince<!','int search he grows impatient of restrictions of form, and progresses farther 
««(! farther bc^ond mere surface realism, altering his technique and style (or, rather, 
iniinR it altered for him bj the inner necessities of his material), until ho reaches sheer 
nmholi^m, mysticism, and that method which he was the first to discover and practice 
and wiuch is now termed “expressionism” ’ 



CHARACTERS 


Axel, an artist 
Bertha, hts wije, artist 
Abel, her jnend 
WiLLMER, litterateur 
Ostermark, a doctor 
Mrs Hall, his divorced wife 
The Misses Hall, her daughters by a sec- 
ond marriage 
Carl Starch, lieutenant 
Mrs Starch, his wife 
Maid 

The action takes place in Pans at the present day 
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An artist’s studio in Pans, it is on the 
ground floor, has glass windows looking out 
on an orchard At hack oj scene a large 
window and door to hall On the walls 
hang studies, canvases, weapons, costumes 
and plaster casts To nght there is a door 
leading to Axel’s room, to left a door lead- 
ing to Bertha’s room There is a model 
stand left center To nght an easel and 
painting materials A large sofa, a large 
stove through the doors of which one sees 
a hot coal fire There ts a hanging-lamp 
from ceiling At nse of curtain Axel and 
Doctor Dstermark are discovered 


Axel ISitting, painting 1 And you, too, 
are in Pansl 

Dr Ostermark Everything gathers here 
as the center of the world, and so you arc 
married — and happy? 

Axel Oh, yes, so, so Yes, I’m quite 
happy That’s underkood 
Dr dstermark What’s understood? 

Axel Look here, you’re a widower How 
■was it with your marriage? 

Dr dstermark Oh, very nice — for her 
Axel And for you? 

Dr dstermark So, sol But you see one 

must compromise, and we compromised to 
the end. 

What do you mean by compromise? 
Ostermark I mean— that I gave ml 
Axel You? 

f«t^™iark Yes, you wouldn’t think 
tnat of a man like me, would you? 

tL T ^ '^ould never have thought 
Look here, don’t you beheve m 
woman, eh? 


No, sir I I do not Bu 
In your way— yes 1 

ahnnt In my way— yes H 

about your way? 

radSL^® ^ of 00 

and mn’ fnendshiD is hig] 

and more endurmg than love 


Dr dstermark H’m — so Bertha paints 
too How? Well? 

Axel Fairly well 

Dr dstermark We were good fnends in 
the old days, she and I, — ^that is, we always 
quarreled a little — Some visitors Hushl 
It 18 Carl and his wife I 

Axel IRising ] And Bertha isn’t at 
homel Sacrist! 1 lEnter Lieutenant Carl 
Starck and hts wife ] Welcome 1 Well, well, 
we certainly meet here from all comers of 
the world 1 How do you do, Mrs Starck? 
You’re looking well after your journey 

Mrs Starck Thanks, dear Axel, we have 
certainly had a delightful trip But where 
is Bertha? 

Carl Yes, where is the young wife? 

Axel She’s out at the studio, but she’ll 
be home at any moment now But won’t 
5 ou sit doxvn? 

IThe doctor greets the visitors ] 

Carl Hardly We were passing by and 
thought we would just look in to see how 
you are But we shall be on hand, of course, 
for your mvitation for Saturday, the first of 
May 

Axel That’s good You got the card 
then? 

M rs Starck Yes, we received it while we 
were m Hamburg Well, what is Bertha 
doing nowadays? 

Axel Oh, she pamts, as I do In f>*'’t, 
we re expectmg her model, and as he ip®v 
come at any moment, perhaps I can’t ask 
you to Bit down after all, if I’m gomg to be 
honest 

Carl Do you think we would blush, then? 

Mrs Starck He isn’t nude, is he? 

Axel Of course 

Carl A man? The devil 1— No, I couldn’t 

aUow my wife to be mixed up with any- 
thing of that sort Alone with a naked 
maul 

Axel I see you still have prejudices, Carl 

Carl Yes, you know- 

Mrs Starck Fiel 

Dr dstermark Yes, that’s what I say 
Axel I can’t deny that it is not alto- 
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gether to my taste, but as long as 1 must 

have a woman model 

Mrs Starck That’s another matter. 

Axel Another? 

Mrs Starck Yes, it is another matter — 
although it resembles the other, it is not 
the same IThere ts a knock"] 

Axel There he is I 

ilfrs Starck We’ll go, then Good-bye 
and au revoii Give my love to Bertha 
Axel Good-bye, then, as you’re so scared. 
And au revoir 

Carl and Dr Ostermark Good-bye, Axel. 
Carl [To Axel] You stay m here, at 

least, while 

Axel No, why should I? 

Carl [Goes shaking Ins head] Ugh I 

[Axel alone starts to paint There 
IS a knock ] 

Axel Come m [The Model enters'] 
So, you are back agam Madame hasn’t 
returned yet 

The Model But it’s almost twelve, and 
1 must keep another appointment 
Axel Is that so? It's too bad, but — ^h’m 
—something must have detamed her at the 
studio How much do I owe you? 

The Model Five francs, as usual 
Axel [Paying him ] There Perhaps 
you’d better wait a while, nevertheless 
The Model Yes, if I’m needed 
Axel Yes, be kmd enough to wait a few 
mmutes 

[The Model retires behind a screen 
Axel alone, draws and whistles 
Bektha comes in after a mo- 
ment 3 

Axel Hello, my dear! So you’re back at 
last? 

Bertha At last? 

Axel Yes, your model is waitmg 
Bertha [Startled] No I Nol Has he 
been here again? 

Axel You had engaged him for eleven 
o’clock 

Bertha I? Nol Did he say that? 

Axel Yes But I heard you when you 
made the engagement yesterday 
Bertha Perhaps it’s so, then, but anyway 
the professor wouldn’t let us leave and you 
know how nervous one gets m the last 
hours You’re not angry with me. Axel? 

Axel Angry? No But this is the sec- 
ond tune, and he gets his hve francs for 
nothmg, nevertheless 


Bertha Can I help it if the professor 
keeps us? Why must you always pick on 
me? 

Axel Do I pick on you? 

Bertha What’s that? Didn’t you 

Axel Yes, yes, yes I I picked on you— 
forgive me — ^forgive me — ^for thinking that 
it was your fault 

Bertha Well, it’s all nght then But 
what did you pay him with? 

Axel To be sure Gaga paid back the 
twenty francs he owed me 
Bertha [Takes out accountrhook] So, 
he paid you back? Come on, then, and I’ll 
put it down, for the sake of order It’s 
your money, so of course you can dispose of 
it as you please, but as you wish me to take 
care of the accounts — [’Writes 3 fifteen 
francs m, five francs out, model There 
Axel No Iiook here It’s twenty francs 
m 

Bertha Yes, but there are only fifteen 
here 

Axel Yes, but you should put down 
twenty 

Bertha Why do you argue? 

Axel Did I— Well, the man’s waitmg 

Bertha Oh, yes Be good and get thmgs 
ready for me 

Axel [Puts model stand in place. Gads 
to Model 3 Are you undressed yet? 

The Model, [From back of screen] 
Soon, monsieur 

Bertha [Closes door, puts wood iv stove 3 
There, now you must go out 
Axel [Hesitating] Bertha I 
Bertha Yes? 

Axel Is it absolutely necessary— with a 
nude model? 

Bertha Absolutely! 

Axel H’m — ^mdeed! 

Bertha We have certainly argued that 
matter out 

Axel Qmte true But it’s loathsome 

nevertheless [Goes out nght] 

Bertha [Takes up brushes and palette 
Calls to Model 3 Are you ready? 

The Model All ready 
Bertha Come on, then [Pause] Come 
on [There is o knock 3 Who is it? I have 
a model 

Willmer [Outside] WiUmer With news 
from the salon 

Bertha Prom the salon! [To Model] 
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Dress yourself 1 We’ll have to postpone the 
sittmg— Axell WiUmer is here mth news 
from the salon, 

[Axel comes zn, also Willmeb, 
The Model goes out unnoticed 
during the jollowtng scene ] 

WiUmer Hello, dear friends I Tomorrow 
the jury will begin its work Oh, Bertha, 
here are our pastels ITakes -package from 
pocket ] 

Bertha Thanks, my good Gaga, how 
much did they cost? They must have been 
expensive 

WiUmer Oh, not very. 

Bertha So they are to start tomorrow 
So soon? Do you hear. Axel? 

Axel Yes, my fnend 

Bertha Now, will you be very good, very, 
very good? 

Axel I always want to be good to you, 
my friend 

Bertha You do? Now, listen You know 
Roubey, don’t you? 

Axel Yes, I met him m Vienna and we 
became good fnends, as it’s called 

Bertha. You know that he is on the jury? 

Axel And then what? 

Bertha Well— now you’ll be angiy, I 
know you will 

Axel You know it? Don’t prove it, then 

Bertha {.Coaxing ] You wouldn’t make 
a sacrifice for your wife, would you? 

Axel Go beggmg? No, I don’t want to 
do that 


Bertha Not for me? You’ll get m any- 
'(^ay, but for your wife I 
Axel Don’t ask me 

Bertha I should really never ask you 
for anything! 

Axel Yes, for things that I can do with- 
out sacnficmg 

Bertha Your man’s pride! 

Axel Let it go at that 
Bertha But I would sacrifice my woman’s 
pnde if I could help you 
^el You women have no pnde 
Bertha Axel! 


AseZ Well, well, pardon, pardon! 

oertha You must be jealous I don’t 
believe you would really like it if I were 
accepted at the salon 

^eZ Nothmg would make me happier 
Beheve me, Bertha 

Bertha Would you be happy, too, if ] 
were accepted and you were refused? 


Axel I must feel and see IPuts his hand 
over his heart ] No, that would be decidedly 
disagreeable, decidedly In the first place, 
because I paint better than you do, and 
because 

Bertha [Walking -up and douml Speak 
out Because I am a woman 1 

Axel Yes. just that It may seem strange, 
but to me it’s as if you women were m- 
trudmg and plundering where we have 
fought for so long while you sat by the fire 
Forgive me, Bertha, for talkmg like this, 
but such thoughts have occurred to me 

Bertha Has it ever occurred to you that 
you’re exactly like all other men? 

Axel Like all others? I should hope so! 

Bertha And you have become so supenor 
lately You didn’t use to be like that 

'Axel It must be because I am superior! 
Doing something that we men have never 
done before! 

Bertha What! What are you saymgl 
Shame on you! 

WiUmer There, there, good friends! No, 
but, dear friends — Bertha, control yourself 
[He gives her a look which she tries to 
make out} 

Bertha [Changing ] Axel, let’s be 
friends! And hear me a moment Do you 
thmk that my position in your house — 
for it IS yours— IS agreeable to me? You 
support me, you pay for my studying at 
Julian’s, while your yourself caimot afford 
instruciaon Don’t you think I see how you 
sit and wear out yourself and your talent on 
these pot-boihng drawings, and are able to 
paint only m leisure moments? You haven’t 
been able to afford models for yourself, 
while you pay mine five hard-earned francs’ 
an hour You don’t know how good — ^how 
nobl^how sacnficmg you are, and also 
you don’t know how I suffer to see you toil 
so for me Oh, Axel, you can’t know how 
I feel my position What am I to you? 
Of what use am I in your house? Oh I 
blush when I think about it! 

Axel What, what, what! Aren’t you my 
wife? 

Bertha Yes, but 

Axel Well, then? 

Bertha But you support me 

Axel Well, isn’t that the nght t.bmg to 
do? 

BertAo It was formerly— accordmg to the 
old scheme of marriage, but we weren’t 
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to have it like that We were to be com- 
rades 

Axel What talkl Isn’t a man to support 
his wife? 

Bertha I don’t want it And you, Axel, 
you must help me I’m not your equal 
when it’s like that, but I could be if you 
would humble yourself once, just once I 
Don’t think that you are alone m going to 
one of the jury to say a good word for 
another. If it were for yourself, it would 
be another matter, but for me — Forgive 
mel Now I beg of you as mcely as I know 
how Lift me from my humiliating posi- 
tion to your side, and I’ll bft so grateful I 
shall never trouble you agam with remmd- 
mg you of my position Never, Axell 

Axel Don’t ask me, you know how weak 
I am 

Bertha [Emhraang Turn] Yes, I diall 
ask you — ^beg of you, until you fulfil my 
prayer Now, don’t look so proud, but be 
human 1 Sol EiTisses Aim] 

Axel [To Willmeb] Look here. Gaga, 
don’t you think that women are terrible 
tyrants? 

Wtllmer [Pained ] ^ Yes, and especially 
when they are submissive 

Bertha See, now, the sky is clear agam 
You’ll go, won’t you. Axel? Get on your 
black coat now, and go Then come home, 
and we’ll strike out together for somethmg 
to eat 

Axel How do you know that Roubey is 
receiving now? 

Bertha Don’t you think that I made 
sure of that? 

Axel What a schemer you are 1 

Bertha [Takes a black cutaway coat 
from wardrobe'] Well, one would never 
get anjntvhere without a httle wire-pulhng, 
you know Here’s your black coat Sol 

Axel Yes But this is awful What am 
I to say to the man? 

Bertha H’m Oh, you’ll hit on something 
on the way Say that — ^that — that your 
wife — no— that you’re expectmg a christen- 
mg 

Axel Fie, Bertha 

Bertha Well, say that you can get him 
decorated, then 

Axel Really you fnghten me, Bertha ! 

Bertha Say what you please, then Come, 
now, and I’ll fix your hair so you’ll be 
presentable Do you know his wife? 


Axel No, not at all 

Bertha [Brushing his hair] Then you 
must get an mtroduction to her I under- 
stand that she has great influence, but that 
she doesn’t like women. 

Axel What are you domg to my hair? 
Bertha I am fimng it as they are wear- 
mg it now 

Axel Yes, but I don’t want it that way 
Bertha Now then — ^that’s fine Just mind 
me [She goes to a chiffonier and takes out 
a case which contains a 'Russian Annae 
order She tries to put it in Axel’s but- 
tonhole ] 

Axel No, Bertha You’ve gone far enough 
now I won’t wear that decoration 
Bertha But you accepted it 
Axel Yes, because I couldn’t declme it. 
But I’ll never wear it 
Bertha Do you belong to some pohtical 
party that is so liberal-mmded as to sup- 
press mdividual freedom to accept dis- 
tinctions? 

Axel No, I don’t But I belong to a cncle 
of comrades who have promised each other 
not to wear their merit on their coats 
Bertha But who have accepted salon 
medals I 

Axel Which are not worn on their coats 
Bertha What do you say to this, Gaga? 
'WiUmer. As long as distmctions exist, 
one does one’s self harm to go about with 
the mark of infamy, and the example no 
one 18 hkely to follow Take them away 
for all of me — ^I certamly can’t get them 
away from the others 
Axel Yes, and when my comrades who 
are more deserving than I do not wear 
them, I would lower them by wearmg the 
emblem 

Bertha But it doesn’t diow undei yOur 
overcoat No one will know, and you won’t 
brand any one 

"Willmer Bertha is right there You’ll 
wear your order under your coat, not on 
your coat 

Axel Jesuits 1 When you are given a 
finger, you take the whole arm 

[Abel comes in wearing fur coat 
and cap] 

Bertha Oh, here’s Abell Come on, now, 
and settle this controversy 
Abel Hello, Bertha 1 Hello, Axell How 
are you. Gaga? What’s the matter? 

Bertha Axel doesn’t want to wear hiS 
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order, because he daren’t on account of hiS 
comrades 

Abel Comrades come before a wife, of 
course— that’s an unwritten law IShc stis 
by the table, takes up tobacco and rolls a 
cigarette ] 

Bertha [Fastens ribbon in Axel's but- 
tonhole and puts the star back in easel 
He can help me without hurtmg any one, 
but I fear he would rather hurt me! 

Axel Bertha, Bertha I But you people 
will drive me mad I I don’t consider it a 
crime to wear this nbbon,' nor have I taken 
any oath that I wouldn’t do so, but at our 
exhibitions it’s considered cowardly not to 
dare to make one’s way without them 

Bertha Cowardly, of course! But you’re 
not gomg to take your own course this 
time — ^but mmel 


Abel You owe it to the woman who has 
consecrated her life to you to be her dele- 
gate 

Axel I feel that what you people are 
saymg is false, but I haven’t the time or 
energy to answer you now, but there is an 
answer! It’s as if you were drawmg a net 
about me while I at absorbed in my work. 
I can feel the net wmdmg about me, but 
my foot gets entangled when I want to 
kick it aside But, you wait, if only I free 
my hands. I’ll get out my kmfe and out 
the meshes of your net! What were we 
talkmg about? Oh, yes, I was gomg to 
make a call Give me my gloves and my 
overcoat Good-bye, Bertha! Good-bye. 
Oh, yes, — where does Roubey live? 

Willmer, Abel and Bertha [In unison ] 
Sixty-five Rue des Maityrs 
^el Why, that’s right near here! 

Bertha Just at the comer Thanks, Axel, 

for gomg Does the sacrifice feel very 
heavy? ^ 

Axel I can’t feel anytiung but that I am 
j this talk and that it will be 

delightful to get out Good-bye 

[Goes outl 

Aoej It s too bad about Axel It's a pity, 
Uid you know that he is refused? 

Bertha And I, then? 

Abel That’s not settled yet As you 
wrote your own name with French spellmg, 
you Won’t be reached until 0 
■Bertka There’s still hope for me? 

^ei Yes, for you, but not for Axel 
yy Ulmer Now, we’ll see somethmg! 


Bertha How do you know that he is re- 
fused? 

Abel H’m, I met a “hors concours’’ who 
knew, and I was quite prepared to witness a 
scene when I came in here But of course 
he hasn’t received the notice yet 
Bertha No, not that I know of But, 
Abel, are you sure that Axel will meet 
Madame Roubey and not Monsieur? 

Abel What should he see Monsieur Rou- 
bey for? He hasn’t any say about it, but 
she is president of the Woman-Pamters 
Protective Society 

Bertha And I am not refused— yet? 
Abel No, as 1 said, and Axel’s call is 
bound to do good He has a Russian order, 
and everytlimg Russian is very popular in 
Pans just now But it’s too bad about Axel 
just the same 

Bertha Too bad? Why? They haven’t 
room for everybody on the salon walls 
There are so many women refused that a 
man might put up with it and be made to 
feel it for once But if I get in now — we’ll 
soon hear how he pamted my picture, how 
he has taught me, how he has paid for my 
lessons But I shall not take any notice of 
that, because it isn’t true 
Willmer Well, we’re bound to see some- 
thing unusual happen now 
Bertha No, I beheve — granted that I am 
not refused — ^that we’ll see something veiy 
usual But nevertheless I’m afraid of the 
actual moment Somethmg tells me that 
things won’t be right between Axel and me 
again 

Abel And it was just when you were 
equals that things were gomg to be right 
Willmer It seems to me that your posi- 
tion will be much more clearly defined and 
much pleasanter when you can sell your 
pictures and support yourself 
Bertha It should be! We’ll see— we’ll 
see ! [The maid enters with a green letter ] 
A green letter for Axel! Here it is! Here 
It is! He IB refused! Yes, but this is ter- 
rible, however, it will be a consolation to 
me if I should be refused 
Abel But if you are not refused? 

Bertha [Pause ] 

Abel You won’t answer that? 

Bertha _No, I won’t answer that 
Abel Because, if you are accepted, the 
equahty will be destroyed, as you will be 
ms superior 
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Bertha Supenor? A wife supenor to her 
husband — her husband — oh I 

Willmer. It’s about tune an example was 
made 

Abel [To Bertha] You were at the 
luncheon today? Was it mterestmg? 

Bertha Oh, yes 

Willmer. When are you gomg to review 
my book, Abel? 

Abel I’m just workmg on it. 

Willmer Are you gomg to be mce to me? 

Abel Very mce — ^Well, Bertha, how 
and when will you deh\er the letter? 

Bertha [Walking about 1 That is just 
what I am thinking about If he hasn’t 
met Madame Koubey, and if he hasn’t 
earned out our plan, he will hardly do it 
after receiving this blow 

Abel [Rising ] I don’t think Axel is so 
base as to revenge himself on you 

Bertha Base? Such talkl Didn’t he go 
just now when I wanted him to, because I 
am his wife? Do you think he would ever 
have gone for any one else? 

Abel Would you like it if he had done 
it for some one else? 

Bertha Good-bye to you— you must go 
now, before he returns 1 

Abel That’s what I think Good-bye, 
Bertha 

Willmer Yes, we had better get away 
Good-bye for now 

[The Maid enters and announces 
Mrs ISAiiL] 

Bertha Who? Mrs Hall? Who can that 
be? 

Abel and Willmer. Good-bye, Bertha 

[They go out Mrs HalIi comes 
in She is flashily though care- 
lessly dressed She looks like an 
adventuress ] 

ikfrs Hall I don’t know that I have the 
honor to be known to you, but you are 
Mrs Alberg, nee Alimd, are you not? 

Bertha Yes, I’m Mrs Alberg Won’t you 
sit down? 

Mrs Hall My name is Bkill tSiisl 
Oh, my lord, but I’m so tired 1 I have 
walked up so many stairs — oh-ho-ho-ho, I 
believe I’ll faint J 

Bertha How can I be of service to you? 

Mrs Hall You know Doctor dstermark, 
don’t you? 

Bertha Yes, he’s an old fnend of mine 

Mrs Hall An old fnend Well, you see. 


dear Mrs. Alberg, I was mamed to him 
once, but we separated. I am his divorced 
wife. 

Bertha Ohl He has never told me about 
that 

Mrs Hall Oh, people don’t tell such 
thmgs 

Bertha He told me he was a widower. 

Mrs Hall Well, you were a young girl 
then, and I suppose he isn’t so anxious to 
have it known anjrway. 

Bertha And I who have always beheved 
that Doctor Ostermark was an honorable 
man! 

Mrs. Hall [Sarcastic 1 Yes, he’s a good 
one! He is a real gentleman, I must say 

Bertha Well, but why do you tell me all 
this? 

Mrs. Hall Just wait, my dear Mrs. Al- 
berg — ^wait and you shall hear You are a 
member of the society, aren’t you? 

Bertha Yes, I am 

Mrs Hall Just so , only wait now. 

Bertha Did you have any children? 

Mrs. Hall. Two — ^two daughters, Mrs. 
Alberg 

Bertha That’s another matter! And he 
left you m want? 

Mrs Hall Just wait now! He gave us a 
small allowance, not enou^ for the rent 
even And now that the girls are grown up 
and about to start m life, now he writes 
us that he IS a bankrupt and that he can’t 
send us more than half the allowance. 
Isn’t that nice, just now, when the girls are 
grown up and are going out mto hfe? 

Bertha We must look mto this He’ll be 
here m a few days Do you know that you 
have the law on your side and tliat the 
courts can force him to pay? And he shall 
be forced to do so Do you understand? 
So, he can bring children into the world and 
then leave them empty-handed with the 
poor, deserted mother Oh, he’ll find out 
somethmg very different! Will you give 
me vour address? 

Mrs Hall [Gives her cardi You are so 
good, Mrs Alberg And you won’t be vexed 
with me if I ask a httle favor of you? 

Bertha You can depend on me entirely. 

I shall write the secretary immediately — — 

Mrs Hall Oh, you’re so good, but before 
the secretary can answer, I and my poor 
children will probably be thrown out mto 
the street Dear Mrs Alberg, you couldn’t 
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lend me a trifle— just "wait — a tnfle of 
twenty francs? 

Bekha No, dear lady, I haven’t any 
money My husband supports me for the 
time bemg, and you may be sure that I’m 
remmded of the fact It’s bitter to eat 
the bread of chanty when one is young, but 
better tunes are coming for me too. 

Mrs Hall My dear, good Mrs Alberg, 
you must not refuse me If you do, I am 
a lost woman Help me, for heaven’s sake 

Bertha Are you terribly m need? 

Mrs Hall And you ask me that I 

Bertha I’ll let you have this money as a 
loan [She goes to chiffonier ] Twenty, 
forty, sixty, eighty— lackmg twenty What 
did I do with it? H’m luncheon, of course I 
LSfte writes in accounirhooh ] Pamts 
twenty, mcidentals twenty — ^there you are 

Mrs Hall Thank you, my good Mrs 
Alberg, thanks, dear lady 

Bertha There, there But I can’t give 
you any more tune today So, good-bye, 
and depend on me 

Mrs Hall [Uncertainl Just a moment 
now 

Bertha [Listening vnthout ] No, you 
must go now 

Mrs Hall Just a moment What was I 


gomg to say? — Well, it doesn’t matter 

[Goes out Bertha is alone )or a 
moment, when she hears Axel 
coming She hides the green letter 
in her pocket ] 

Bertha Back already? Well, did you 
meet her— him? 

^^l I didn’t meet him, but her, which 
P®® better I congratulate you, 

Your picture is already accepted I 
oeriha Oh, not What are you saymg? 
And yours? 

It isn’t decided yet— but it will 
Surely go through, too 
Bertha Are you sure of that? 

Axel Of course 

0^1 I’m accepted I Good, how 
don’t you congratulate me? 

I? I’m qmte sure that I 
T congratulate you I” Por that 
Jitter, one mustn’t sell the skin before 
the bear is killed To get mto the salon 
to3rthing It’s just a toss-up It can 
even depend on what letter one's name be- 
with. You come m O, as you gelled 


your name m French W’'hen the lettenng 
starts with M it’s always easier 

Bertha So, you wish to say that perhaps 
I got in because my name begins with 0? 

Axel Not on accoimt of that alone 

Bertha And if you are refused, it’s be- 
cause your name begins with A 

Axel Not exactly that alone, but it might 
be on that account 

Bertha. Look here, I don’t think you’re 
as honomble as you would seem You are 
jealous 

Axel Why should I be, when I don’t 
know what has happened to me yet? 

Bertha But when you do know? 

Axel What? [Bertha takes out letter 
Axel puts /its hand to his heart and sits in 
a chair "i Whatl [Controls himself] That 
was a blow I had not expected That was 
most disagreeable! 

Bertha Well, I suppose I’ll have to help 
you now 

Axel You seem to be filled with malicious 
delight, Bertha Oh, I feel that a great 
hate IS beginnmg to grow m here [/ndi- 
caiing his breast] 

Bertha Perhaps I look dehghted because 
I’ve had a success, but when one is tied to 
a man who cannot rejoice m another’s 
good fortune, it’s difficult to sympathize 
with his misfortune 

Axel I don’t know why, but it seems as 
if we had become enemies now The stnfe 
of position has come between us, ngj we 
can never be friends any more 

Bertha Can’t your sense of justice bend 
and recogmze me as the abler, the victon- 
ouB one m the stnfe? 

Axel You are not the abler 

Bertha The jury must have thought so, 
however 

Axel But surely you know that I pamt 
better than you do 

Bertha Are you so sure of that? 

Axel Yes, I am But for that matter— 
you worked under better conditions than I 
You didn’t have to do any pot-boilmg, you 
could go to the studio, you had modeS, and 
you were a woman! 

Bertha Yes, now I’ll hear how I have 
lived on you 

A^l Between ourselves, yes, but the 
world won t know unless you go and tell it 
yourself 

Bertha Oh, the world knows that already 
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But tell me, why don’t you suffer when a 
comrade, a man comrade, is accepted, al- 
though he has less merit than you? 

Axel I’ll have to think about that You 
see our feehng toward you women has never 
been critical — we’ve taken you as a matter 
of course, and so I’ve never thought about 
our relations as against each other Now 
when the shoe pmches, it strikes me that 
we are not comrades, for this experience 
makes me feel that you women do not be- 
long here Undicaivng the studio ] A com- 
rade IS a more or less loyal competitor, we 
are enemies You women have been lymg 
down m the rear while we attacked the 
enemy And now, when we have set and 
supplied the table, you pounce down upon 
it as if you were in your own homel 

Bertha Oh, fie, have we ever been al- 
lowed in the conflict? 

Axel You have always been allowed, but 
you have never wanted to take part, or 
haven’t been able to do so m our domam, 
where you are now breaking in Technic 
had to be put through its whole develop- 
ment and completion by us before you 
entered And now you buy the centurions’ 
work for ten francs an hour m a studio, and 
with money that we have acquired by our 
work 

Bertha You are not honorable now, Axel 

Axel When was I honorable? When I 
allowed you to use me hke an old shoe? 
But now you are my superior — and now I 
can’t strive to be honorable any longer 
Do you know that this adversity will also 
change our economic relations? I cannot 
think of paintmg any more, but must give 
up my hfe’s dream and become a pot- 
boiler m earnest 

Bertha You needn’t do that, when I can 
sell, I will support myself 

Axel For that matter, what sort of an 
alhance have we gone mto? Marriage 
should be built on common interests, ours 
IS built on opposing mterests 

Bertha You can work all that out by 
yourself, I’m gpmg out for dinner now, 
— are you commg 

Axel No, I want to be alone with my un- 
happmess 

Bertha And I want company for my 
happmess — ^But we have invited people to 
come here for the evening — ^that won’t do 
now, with your misery, will it? 


Axel It isn’t a very bnlhant prospect, 
but there’s no way out Let them come 

Bertha [.Dressing to go ouf] But you 
must be here, or it will look as if you were 
cowardly 

Axel I’ll be with you, don’t worry— but 
give me a bit of money before you go 

Bertha We’ve reached the end of our 
cash 

Axel The end? 

Bertha Yes, money comes to an end tool 

Axel Can you lend me ten francs? 

Bertha [Taking out pocketbookl Teu 
francs? Yes, mdeed, if I have it Here 
you are. Won’t you come along? Tell me 
They'll think it rather strange! 

Axel And play the defeated hon before 
the triumphant chariot? No, indeed. I’ll 
need my time to learn my part for this 
evenmg’s performance 

Bertha Good-bye then. 

Axel Good-bye, Bertha. Let me ask you 
one thing 

Bertha What then? 

Axel Don’t come home intoxicated It 
would be more disagreeable today than 
ever 

Bertha. Does it concern you how I come 
home? 

Axel Well, I feel sort of responsible for 
you, as for a relative, considering that you 
bear the same name that I do, and besides 
it IS still disgustmg to me to see a woman 
mtoxicated 

Bertha Why is it any more disgustmg 
than to see a man mtoxicated? 

Axel Yes, why? Perhaps because you 
don’t bear bemg seen without a disguise 

Bertha [Starting Good-bye, you old 
talkmg-machme You won’t come along? 

Axel Nol 

[Bertha goes out; Axel rises, takes 
off his cutaway to change it for 
working coat ] 

ACT TWO 

Same scene as Act One, but there is a 
large table with chairs around it in middle 
of scene On table there is writing material 
and a speaker's gavel Axed ts painting 
Abel ts sitting near him. She is smoking 
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Axel They have finished dinner and are 
having their coffee now Did they dnnk 
much? 

Abel Oh, yes, and Bertha bragged and 
was disagreeable 

Axel Tell me one thmg, Abel, are you 
my fnend, or not? 

Abel H’m— I don’t know. 

Axel Can I trust you? 

Abel No~you can’t 
Axel Why not? 

Abel Oh, 1 just feel that you can’t 
Axel Tell me, Abel, you who have the 
common sense of a man and can be rea- 
soned with, tell me how it feels to be a 
woman Is it so awful? 

Abel Uohngly ] Yes, of course It 
feels like being a mgger 
Axel That’s strange Listen, Abel You 
know that I have a passion for equity and 
justice 

Abel I know you ate a visionary — and 
that’s why things will never go well with 
you 

Axel But things go well with you — 
because you never feel anythmg? 

Abel Yes 

Axel Abel, have you really never had 
any desue to love a man? 

Abel How silly you are t 

Axe{ Have you never found anyone? 

Abel No, men are very scarce 

Awl H’m, don’t you consider me a man? 

Abel You! No! 

^el That’s what I fancied myself to be 
Abel Are you a man? You, who work for 
a woman and go aroimd dressed hke a 
woman? 


Awi What? I, dressed hke a woman? 
Abel The way you wear your hair and 
^ around bare-necked, while she wears 
Iff collar^ and diort hair, be careful, she’ll 
soon teke your trousers away from you 
How you talk! 

what is your position m your 
money from her, and 
~ puts you under her guardiandiip No, 
^ But that's why she 

you, when her affairs were m bad 


Bertha, what have 

against her? 

^ know, but perhaps I, 

tn ^ struck with that same pas 
for justice ^ 


Axel Look here Don’t you beheve in 
your great cause any longer? 

Abel Sometimes! Sometimes not! What 
can one beheve m any more? Sometimes 
it strikes me that the old ways were better 
As mothers we had an honored and re- 
spected position when in that way we fid- 
dled our duty as citizens, as housewives 
we were a great power, and to bring up a 
family was not an ignommious occupation 
Give me a cognac. Axel We have talked 
so much 

Axel iGcthng cognaci Why do you 
drink? 

Abel I don’t know If one could only 
find the exceptional man! 

Axel What sort would that be? 

Abel The man who rules a woman! 
Axel Well, and if you found one? 

Abel Then I would — as they say — ^fall 
in love with him Think if this whole noise 
were blague Think! 

Axel No, there is surely life, motion m 
the movement, whatever it is 
Abel Yes, there’s so much motion — ^for- 
ward and backward! And a good deal of 
folly can come of the “motion,” if they only 
get the majority for it 
Axel If it turns out that way, then you’ve 
made a damned lot of noise uselessly, for 
now it’s beginning to be loathsome to live 
Abel We make so much noise that we 
make your heads reel That’s the trouble! 
Well, Axel, your position will be freer 
now that Bertha has been able to sell 
Axel Sell! Has she sold a picture? 

Abel Don’t you know that? The small 
picture with the apple-tree 
Axel No, she hasn’t said an3dhmg about 
it When did it happen? 

Abel Day before yesterday Don’t you 
know about it? Well, then she mtends to 
surprise you with the money 
Axel Surprise me? She takes care of the 
cash herself 

Abel So! Then it will-— Hudi, she is 
commg [Bestha comes tn] 

Bertha [To Abbl] Oh, good evemng, 
are you here? What made you leave us? 
Abel I thought it was tiresome 
Bertha Yes, there is no fun m rejoicmg 
for others! 

Abel No! 

Bertha ITo Axel] And you sit dih- 
' gently mgglmg, I see 
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Axel Yes, I’m daubmg away 
Bertha Let me seel That’s very good 
mdeed— but the left arm is far too long 
Axel Do you think so? 

Berthe Think so? Can’t I see that it is? 
Give me the brush and — [She takes brush ] 
Axel No, let me alone Aren’t you 
ashamed? 

Bertha What’s that? 

Axel [Vexedl Shame, I said [iSwes] 
Are you trying to teach me how to pamt? 
Bertha Why not? 

Axel Because you have still much to 
learn from me But I can learn nothmg 
from you 

Bertha It seems to me that the gentle- 
man IS not very respectftd to his wife One 
should bear m nund the respect one owes 
to 

Abel Now you’re old-fashioned What 
particular respect does a man owe a woman 
if they are to be equals? 

Bertha iTo Abel ] So you think it’s all 
right for a man to be coarse with his wife? 
Abel Yes, when die is impudent to him 
Axel That’s right 1 Tear each other’s 
eyes outl 

Abel Not at all! The whole thmg is too 
msigmficant for that 

Axel Don’t say that Look here, Bertha, 
considering that our economic condition is 
to undergo a change from now on, won’t 
you be so good as to let me see the accoimt- 
book? 

Bertha What a noble revenge for bemg 
refused 1 

Axel What revenge? What has the ac- 
X)unt-book got to do with my bemg turned 
iown at the salon? Give me the key to 
the chiffomer 

Bertha [Feeling in her •pochetl Veiy 
well H’ml That’s strange I I thought I 
just had it 
Axel Fmd it I 

Bertha You speak in such a commandmg 
tone I don’t like that 
Axel Come now, find the key 
Bertha [Looh,ng here and there in the 
room] Yes, but I can’t understand it, I 
can’t find it It must be lost some way 
Axel Are you sure that you haven’t got 
it? 

Bertha Absolutely sure 

[Axel rings, after a moment the 
Maid comes tn] 


Axel [To Maid ] Go fetch a locksmith. 
I Maid A locksmith? 

Axel Yes, a smith who can pick a lock 
[Bertha gives the Maid a look'l 
Maid Right away, monsieur 

[Maid goes out Axel changes his 
coat, discovers the order on the 
lapel, tears it off and throws it 
on the tablel 
Axel Pardon me, ladies I 
Bertha [Mildly \ Don’t mind us Are 
you gomg out? 

Axel I am gomg out 
Bertha Aren’t you gomg to stay for the 
meetmg? 

Axel No, I am not I 
Bertha Yes, but they will think that very 
discourteous 

Axel Let them I have more impoitant 
things to do than hstemng to the drivel 
of you women 

Bertha [Worried ] Where are you gomg? 
Axel I don’t need to account for myself, 
as I don’t ask you to account for your ac- 
tions 

Bertha You won’t forget that we have 
mvited guests for the masquerade to- 
morrow evemng? 

Axel Guests? That’s true, tomorrow 
evenmg H’ml 

Bertha It won’t do to postpone it when 
both 6stermark and Carl have amved to- 
day, and I have asked them to come 
Axel So much the better 1 
Bertha And now come home early 
enough to try on your costume 
Axel My costume? Yes, of course; I 
am to take the part of a woman 

[The Maid enters! 
Maid The smith hasn’t time now but 
he’ll come withm two hours 
Axel He hasn’t time, eh? Well, perhaps 
the key will turn up an 3 rway However, I 
must be off now Good-bye 
Bertha [Very mild! Good-bye then 
Don’t come home late 
Axel I don’t know just what I will do. 
Good-bye 

[Abel nods good-bye, Axel goes 
out! 

Abel How very cocky his lordship was I 
Bertha Such impudence 1 Do you know, 

I had a good mmd to tame him, break him 
so that he’d come back crawlmg to me 
Abel Yes, that tweak the salon disap' 
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pomtment gave him doesn’t seem to have 
taken all the spunk out of hun Bertha, tell 
me, have you ever loved that clown? 

Bertha Loved hun? I liked him very 
much because he was mce to me But he is 
so silly and— when he nags as he did just 
now, I feel that I could hate him Think 
of it, it’s already around that he pamted 
my picture 1 

Abel Well, if it’s gone as far as that, 
then you must do somethmg 4clatant 
Bertha K I only knew howl 
Abel I’m usually mventive Let me see 
Look here, why couldn’t you have his re- 
fused picture brought home just as all your 
friends have gathered here? 

Bertha No, that would look as if 1 
wanted to tnumph No, that would be too 
temble 

Abel Yes, but if I should have it done? 
Or Gaga, that would be better still It 
would be sent here m Axel’s name by the 
porter It’s got to come home anyway, and 
it’s no secret that it was refused 

Bertha No, but you know 

Abel What? Hasn’t he spread false 
reports, and haven’t you the right to de- 
fend yourself? 

Bertha I would like it to happen very 
much, but I don’t want to have anything 
to do with the domg of it I want to be 
able to stand and swear that I am qmte 
clean and innocent 

Abel You shall be able to do so I’ll 
attend to it 

Bertha What do you thmk he wanted 
tile accountp-book for? He has never asked 
to see it before Do you think he has some 
scheme m his head about it? 

Abel Ye-esI Doubtless He wants to 
see if you’ve accounted for the three hun- 
dred francs you got for your picture 
Bertha What picture? 

Abel The one you sold to Madame 
Koubey 

Bertlia How do you know about that? 
A6el The whole crowd knows about it 
Bertha And Axel, too? 

Abel Yes I happened to mention it be- 
cause I thought he knew It was stupid of 
you not to tell him 

Bertha Does it concern him if I sell 
& * 

Abel Yes, m a way, of course it con- 
cerns mTT\ 


Bertha Well, then, I will explain that I 
didn’t want to give him another disap- 
pomtment after he had already had the 
unhappmess of seeing me accepted at the 
salon 

Ahcl Strictly qieaking, he has nothing 
to do with your earmngs, as you have a 
marriage compact, and you have every 
reason to be tight witli him Just to estab- 
lish a precedent, buck up and stand your 
own ground when he returns with his lecture 
tonight 

Bertha Oh, I know how to take care ol 
him But — another matter How are we to 
treat the Ostermark case? 

Abel Ostermark — yes, he is my great 
enemy You had better let me take care 
of him We have an old account that is 
still unsettled, he and I Calm yourself on 
that score I’ll make him 3 oeld, for we have 
the law on our side 

Bertha What do you mtend to do? 

Abel Invite Mrs Hall and her two 
daughters here for tomorrow night, and then 
we will find out how he takes it 

Bertha No, indeed, no scandal in my 
house I 

Abel Why not? Can you deny yourself 
such a triumph? If it’s war, one must kill 
one's enemies, not just wound them And 
now it 18 war Am I right? 

Bertha Yes, but a father, and his wife 
and daughters whom he has not seen for 
eighteen years I 

Abel Well, he’ll have a chance to see 
them now 

Bertha You’re terrible, Abell 

^ httle stronger than you, that’s 
^ Marriage must have softened you 
Do you h'TO as married people, h’m? 

Bertha How foolish you are I 

Abel You have imtated Axel, you have 
trampled on him But he can yet bite your 
heel 

Bertha Do you think he would dare to 
do anythmg? 

Abel I beheve he’ll create a scene when 
he comes home 

Bertha Well, I shall give him as good as 
he sends 

Abel If you only can I But that busi- 
ness about the chiffomer key— that was 
foolish, very foobdi 

Bertha Perhaps it was foohsh But he 
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will be nice enough again after he has had 
an airing I know him 

[The Maid comes in with a ‘package ] 

Maid A messenger brought this cos- 
tume for monsieur 

Bertha. Very well, let me have it That^s 
finel 

Maid But it must be for madame, as 
it’s a lady’s costume 

Bertha No, that’s all right It’s for mon- 
sieur 

Maid But, heavens 1 is monsieur to wear 
dresses too? 

Bertha Why not, when we have to wear 
them? But you may leave us now 

[Maid goes out Bertha opens 
bundle and takes out Spanish 
costume ] 

Abel But that is certamly well thought 
out Oh, it’s beautiful to avenge anyone’s 
stupidities 

[WiLLMER comes in vnth a mes- 
senger, who carries a package 
WiLLMER ts dressed in black frock 
coat with lapels faced with white, 
a flower in buttonhole, knee 
breeches, red cravat, and turned 
over cuflsl 

Willmer Good evenmg, are you alone? 
Here are the candles and here are the 
bottles One chartreuse and two vermouth, 
here are two packages of tobacco and the 
rest of the thmgs 

Bertha. Well, but you are a good boy. 
Gaga I 

Willmer And here is the receipted bill 

Bertha Is it paid? Then you have spent 
money agam? 

Willmer We’ll have plenty of time to 
settle that But you must hurry now, as 
the old lady will soon be here 

Bertha Then be good enough to open 
the bottles while I fix the candles 

Willmer Of course I will 

[Bertha opens package of candles 
at table, Willmer stands beside 
her, taking the wrappers from 
bottles ] 

Abel You look quite family-like as you 
stand there together You might have made 
quite a nice little husband, Gaga 

[Willmer ‘puts his arm around 
Bertha and kisses her on the 
neck Bertha turns on Willmer 
and slaps his face 1 


Bertha Aren’t you ashamed, you httle 
hornet 1 What are you up to, an 3 nvay? 

Abel If you can stand that, Gaga, then 
you can stand the kmfe 
Willmer [Angry ] Little hornet? Don’t 
you know who 1 am? Don’t you know that 
I’m an author of rank’ 

Bertha You ! who write nothing but 
trash I 

Willmer It wasn’t trash when I wrote 
for you 

Bertha You only copied what we said, 
that was all I 

Willmer Take care, Bertha You know 
that I can ruin youl 
Bertha So, you threaten, you httle Fido I 
[To Abel ] Shall we give the boy a spank- 
mg? 

Abel Think what you are sa 3 angl 
Willmer Sol I’ve been a little Fido, 
who has been lying on your skirt, but 
don’t forget that I can bite too 
Bertha Let me see your teeth 1 
Willmer No, but you diall feel theml 
Bertha Very well, come on thenl Cornel 
Abel Now, now, be qmet before you 
go too far 

Willmer [To Bertha] Do you know 
what one has a right to say about a mamed 
woman who accepts presents from a young 
bachelor? 

Bertha Presents? 

Willmer. You’ve accepted presents from 
me for two years 

Bertha Presents! You diould have a 
thrashmg, you lymg httle snipe, always 
hangmg around the petticoats 1 Don’t you 
suppose I can squelch you? 

Willmer [With a shrug 1 Perhaps 
Bertha And you dare throw a shadow on 
a woman’s honor! 

Willmer Honor! H’ml Does it do you 
any honor to have had me buy part of the 
household things which you have charged 
up to your husband? 

Bertha Leave my house, you Scampi 
Willmer Your house! Among, comrades 
one IS not careful, but among enemies one 
must count every hair! And you shall be 
compelled to go over the accounts with me 
— adventuress — depend on that! [Goes out ] 
Abel You will suffer for this foohsh- 
ness! To Jet a friend leave you as an 
enemy — ^that’s dangerous 
Bertha Oh, let him do what he likes. 
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He dared to kiss me I He dared to remind 
me that I’m a woman 

Abel Do you know, I beheve a man will 
always have that m mmd You have been 
plasnng with fire 

Bertha Firel Can one ever find a man 
and a woman who can hve like comrades 
without danger of fire? 

Abel No, I don’t think so, as long as 
there are two sexes there is bound to be fire 

Bertha Yes, but that must be done away 
with! 

Abel Yes— it must be— try it! 

IThe Maid comes m, she ts burst- 
ing vnth laughter'^ 

Maid There is a lady out here who calls 
herself— Richard— rBichard Wahlstroml 

Bertha iGomg toward-doori Oh I Rich- 
ard IS here 

Abel Oh, well then, if she has come, we 
can open the meetmg And now to see if 
we can disentangle your skem 

Bertha Disentangle it, or cut it! 

Abel Or get caught m it! 


ACT THREE 

Same scene The hanging-lamp is lighted 
Moonlight streams in, lighting up the studio 
mndow There is a fire in the stove 
Behtha and the IVIaid ate discovered 
Bertha is dressed in a negligie vnth lace 
She IS sevnng on the Spanish costume The 
Maid is cutting out a Jnll 


Bertha There’s no fun sittmg up wn.it.iTi 
lor one’s husband 

Maid Do you think it is more fun fo 
him to sit and wait for madame? Thi 

IS the first time that he has been ou 
alone- 

Bertha Well, what does he do when h 
ats here alone? 

Maid He pamts on pieces of wood 
Bertha On wooden panels? 

Maid Yes, he has big piles of wood tha 
he pamts on 

, Bertha H’m! Tell me one thmg, Ida 
nas monsieur ever been familiar with you 
■Maid Oh, never! No, he is such a prope 
gentleman 

Are you sure? 

Maid IPositivel Does madame thm 
that I am such a 

Bertha— "What time is it now? 


Maid It must be along toward twelve 

Bertha Very well Then you may go to 
bed 

Maid, Won’t you be afraid to be alone 
with all these skeletons? 

Bertha I, afraid? — ^Hush, someone is 
commg through the gate — so, good ni^t to 
you 

Maid Good night, Madame Sleep well. 
[Goes out Bebtha alone, she puts 
the work aitay, throws herself on 
the couch, arranges lace on her 
gown, then she jumps up, turns 
down the lamp to half-light, then 
returns to couch and pretends to 
sleep A pause before Axel 
enters ] 

Acel Ja anyone here? Are you here, 
Bertha? [Bertha ts silent Axel goes to 
her] Are you asleep? 

Bertha [Softly ] Ah, is it you, my 
friend? Good evenmgl I was lymg here 
and fell asleep, and I had sudi a bad 
dream 

Axel Now you are Isung, for I saw you 
thro’ the wmdow from the garden when you 
took this pose [Bertha jumps up ] 

Axel [Quietly ] And we don’t want any 
seductive scenes in nightgowns, nor any 
melodramas Be calm and hsten to what I 
am gomg to tell you 

[He sits down in the middle of the 
room ] 

Bertha What have you got to tell me? 

Axel A whole lot of things, but I shall 
begm with the endmg We must dissolve 
this concubmage 

Bertha What? [Throwing herself on the 
couch 1 Oh, my God, what am I not made 
to hve through! 

Axel No hysteria, or I will empty the 
Water bottle on- your laces! 

Bertha This is your revenge because I 
defeated you m an open competition! 

Axel That has no connection with 
matter 

Bertha You have never loved me! 

Axel Yes, I have loved you, that was 
my only motive for marrying you But why 
did you marry me? Because you were hard 
Up, and because you had green sickness! 

Bertha It’s fortunate that no one can 
hear us 

Axel It would be no misfortune if any- 
one did hear us I’ve treated you like a 
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comrade, with unlimited trust, and Fve 
even made small sacnfices that you know 
about — ^Has the locksmith been here yet? 

Bertha No, he didn’t come 

Axel It doesn’t matter— I have looked 
over your accounts 

Bertha. So, you’ve been spymg m my 
book, have you? 

Axel The household account-book is 
common property You have entered false 
expenses and neglected to put down some 
of the mcome 

Bertha Can I help it if we are not taught 
bookkeepmg at school? 

Axel Nor are we And as far as your 
brmging-up is concerned, you had things 
much better than I did, you went to a 
semmary, but I only went to a grade school 

Bertha It’s not books that brmg one 
up 

Axel No, it’s the parents! But it’s 
strange that they can’t teach their daugh- 
ters to be honorable 

Bertha Honorable! I wonder if the 
majority of crimmals are not to be foimd 
among men? 

Axel The majority of the pumdied, you 
diould say, but of nmety-nme per cent of 
crimmal men one can ask with the judge, 
“Oil est la femme?” But— to return to you. 
You have hed to me all the way through, 
and finally you have cheated me For m- 
stance, you put down twenty francs for 
pamts mstead of for a twenty-franc lunch- 
eon at Marguery 

Bertha That’s not true; the luncheon 
only cost twelve francs 

Axel That is to say, you put eight in 
your pocket Then you have received three 
hiindred francs for the picture that you 
sold 

Beirtha “What a woman earns by her 
woijc, die also controls” That’s what the 
law states. 

Axel That’s not a paradox, then? Not 
monomania? 

Bertha No, it seems not. 

Axel Of course, we must not be petty, 
you control your eanungs, and have con- 
trolled mme, m an mispeakable way, still, 
don’t you dunk that, as comrades, you 
diould have told me about the sale? 

Bertha That didn’t concern you 

Axel, It didn’t concern me? Well, then 


it only remains for me to brmg smt for 
divorce 

Bertha Divorce! Do you think I would 
stand the disgrace of being a divorced wife? 
Do you think that I will allow myself to be 
driven from my home, like a servant-maid 
who IS sent away with her trunk? 

Axel I could throw you out mto the 
street if I wished, but I shall do a more 
humane thing and get the divorce on the 
grounds of incompatibihty of temperament 

Bertha If you can talk like that, you 
have never loved me! 

Axel Tell me, why do you think I asked 
for your hand? 

Bertha. Because you wanted me to love 
you 

Axel Oh, holy, revered, uncorruptible 
stupidity— yes! I cou\d accuse you of 
counterfeiting, for you have gone into 
debt to Willmer and made me responsible 
for the amount 

Bertha Ah, the httle insect! he has been 
talking, has he? 

Axel I just left him after paymg him the 
three hundred and fifty francs for which 
you were mdebted to him But we mustn’t 
be small about money matters, and we 
have more serious busmess to settle You 
have allowed this scoundrel partially to 
pay for my household, and m domg so you 
have completely ruined my reputation 
What have you done with the money? 

Bertha The whole thmg is a he 

Axel Have you squandered it on limch- 
eon and dmner parties? 

Bertha No, I have saved it, and that’s 
somethmg you have no conception of, 
spendthrift! 

Axel Oh, you savmg soul! That neghg^e 
cost two hundred francs, and my dressing- 
gown cost twenty-five 

Bertha Have you ansrthmg else to say to 
me? 

Axel Nothmg else, except that you must 
think about supportmg yourself from now 
on I don’t care to decorate wooden 
panels any more and let you reap the earn- 
ings 

Bertha A-ha, you think you can so 
easily get out of the duty that you made 
yourself responsible for when you fooled 
me mto becommg your wife? You shall 
see! 

Axel, Now that I’ve had my eyes opened. 
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the past 18 beginning to take on another 
color It seems to me almost as if you 
conjured that courtship of ours, it seems 
almost as if I had been the victim of what 
you women call seduction, it now seems 
to me as if I had fallen mto the hands of 
an adventuress, who lured my money away 
from me m a hdtel garni, it seems almost as 
if I had hved m vice ever since I was umted 
with you 1 [Rising ] And now, as you stand 
there with your back turned to me and I 
see your neck with your short hair, it is— 
yes, it IS exactly as if— ugh! — as if you were 
Judith and had given your body to be able 
to behead met Look, there is the dress I 
was gomg to wear, that you wished to 
humihate me with Yes, you felt that it 
was debasmg to wear those thmgs, and 
thought it disguised your desire to imtate, 
—this low-cut bodice and the corsets which 
were to advertise your woman’s wares 
No, I return your love-token and diake off | 
the fetters [He throws down the wedding- \ 
nng Bertha looks at him in wonderment 
pushes back his hairl You didn’t 
want to see that my forehead is higher than 
yours, so I let my hair conceal it, so as 
not to humble and frighten you But now 
1 am gomg to humble you, and smce you 
were not willmg to be my equal when I 
lowered myself to your level, you diall be 
my mfenor, which you are 

Bertha And all this — all this noble re- 
venge because you were my inferior! 

Yes, I was your mfenor, even when 
1 pamted your picture! 

Bertha Did you pamt my picture? If 
you repeat that, I’ll strike you 

Axel Yes, your kmd, who despise raw 
strength, are always the first to resort to it 
Go ahead and strike 

Bertha [Advancing ] Don’t you think I 
can measure strength with you? 

[AxEm takes both her wnsts in one 
handl 

Axel No, I don’t think so Are you 
convmced now that I am also your physical 
supenor? Bend, or I’U break you! 

Bertha Do you dare strike me? 

Axel Why not? I know of only one rea- 
son why I should not strike you 

Bertha What’s that? 

■4®e? Because you are morally irrespoii- 


Bertha [Trying to free herself "i Let 
go! 

Axel. When you have begged for forgive- 
ness 1 So, down on your knees [He forces 
her down with one hand ] There, now look 
up to me, from below ! That’s your place, 
that you yourself have chosen 
Bertha [Giving m] Axel, Axel, I don’t 
know you any more Are you he who swore 
to love me, who begged to cany me, to lift 
me? 

Axel It 18 I I was strong then, and be- 
heved I had the power to do it, but you 
sapped my strength while my tired head 
lay m your lap, you sucked my best blood 
while I slept-Hind still there was enough 
left to subdue you But get up and let us 
end this declaiming We have business to 
talk over ! [Bertha mes, sits on couch and 
weeps] Why are you crying? 

Bertha I don’t know ! Because I’m weak, 
perhaps 

[Bertha’s attitude and actions are 
those of complete surrender] 
Axel You see — I was your strength 
When I took what was mine, you had noth- 
ing left You were a rubber ball that I 
blew up, when I let go of you, you fell 
together like an empty bag 
Bertha [Without looking up] I don’t 
know whether you are right or not, but 
since we have quarreled, my strength kaa 
left me Axel, wiU you beheve me^ — I have 
never experienced before what I now feel 

Axel So? What do you feel, then? 
Bertha I can’t say it! I don’t know 

whether it is — love, but 

Axel What do you mean by love? Isn’t 
it a quiet longmg to eat me ahve once 
more? You begm to love me ! Why didn’t 
you do that before, when I was good to 
you? Goodness is stupidity, though, let us 
be evil! Isn’t that right? 

Bertha Be a httle evil, rather, but don’t 
be weak [Rises] Axel, forgive me, but 
don’t desert me Love me! Oh, love me! 

Axel It IS too late! Yesterday, tbs 
mormng, I would have fallen before you as 
you stand there now, but it’s too late now 
Bertha Why is it too late now? 

Axel Because tonight I have broken all 
ties, even the last 

Bertha [Taking his hands] What do 
you mean? 
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Axel I have been untrue to you. 

Bertha. IFalls in a heap ] Oh I 
Axel. It was the only way to tear myself 
loose 

Bertha. {Collecting herseljl Who was 
she? 

Axel A woman {Pause 1 

Bertha How did she look? 

Axel Like a woman 1 With long hair 
and high breasts, et cetera — Spare your- 
self 

Bertha Do you think I am jealous of 
one of that kind? 

Axel One of that kmd, two of that kmd, 
many of that kmd I 

Bertha {Gasping "I And tomorrow our 
friends are mvited here! Do you want to 
create a scandal and call m the invitations? 

Axel No, I don’t want to be mean m my 
revenge Tomorrow we’ll have our fnends, 
and the day after our ways will part. 

Bertha Yes, our ways must part now 
Good night 1 {Goes to door left ] 

Axel {Going to door right ] Good m^tl 
Bertha {Stops 1 Axel I 
Axel Yes? 

Bertha Oh, it wasn’t an 3 rthmgl — ^Yes, 
wait [Goes toward Axel with clasped 
hands'] Love me, Axell Love mel 
Axel Would you share with another? 
Bertha {Pause] If only you loved me! 
Axel No, I cannot You can’t draw me 
to you as you used to do 
Bertha Love me, be merciful! I am 
honest now, I beheve, otherwise I would 
never humiliate myself as — as I am domg 
now, before a man. 

Axel Even if I had compassion for you, 
I cannot call forth any love It has come 
to an end It is dead 
Bertha I beg for a man’s love, I, a 
woman, and he shoves me away from him! 

Axel Why not? TVe should also have 
leave to say no for once, although we are 
not always very hard to please 
Bertha A woman offers herself to a man 
and IS refused! 

Axel Eeel now how milhons have felt, 
when they have begged on their knees for 
the mercy of bemg allowed to give what 
the other accepts Feel it for your whole 
sex, and then tell them how it felt 
Bertha. {Rising] Good mght. The day 
after tomorrow, then 


Axel. You still want the party tomorrow, 
then? 

Bertha Yes, I want the party tomorrow 
Axel Good. The day after tomorrow, 
then. 

{They go out, each their own way 
right and left.] 

ACT FOUR 

Same scene But the glass doors leadr 
ing to orchard are open The sun is still 
shining outside and the studio is hnghtly 
lighted The side doors are open A serv- 
ing table IS seen out in the orchard, on it 
are glasses and bottles, et cetera Axel 
wears cutaway, hut without the decoration, 
and IS wearing a standing collar with foUr- 
in-hand scarf His hair is brushed straight 
back Bertha wears a dark gown, cut 
square, with frilled fichu She has a flower 
on the left shoulder The Misses Hall are 
extravagantly and expensively dressed 
Bertha enters from orchard She is pale 
and has dark shadows under her eyes Abel 
enters from door at hack. They embrace 
and kiss each other. 

Bertha Good afternoon, and welcome. 
Abel Good afternoon 
Bertha And Gaga promised to come? 
Abel Absolutely certain He was m a 
regretful ^int and begged forgiveness 
[Bertha straightens out her fichu] But 
what IS the matter with you today? Has 
anjdhmg happened? 

Bertha How so? What? 

Abel You are not like yourself. Have 

you — ? Bertha ! Have you 

Bertha Don’t talk 

Abel Your eyes are so full of color and 
bnlhancy! What? Is it possible — ? And 
so pale? Bertha! 

Bertha I must go out to my guests 
Abel Tell me, are Carl and Ostermarfc 
here? 

Bertha Bolh are out m the orchard 
Abel And Mrs Hall and the girls? 
Bertha Mrs Hall wiU come later, but 
the girls are m my room 
Abel I’m afraid that our scheme of re- 
venge will fall as flat as a pancake 
Bertha No, not this — ^not this one! 

[WhiLmeb enters with a bouquet of 
flowers. He goes to Bertha, 
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lasses her hand, and gives her the 
bouquet ] 

Willmer Forgive mel For my love’a 
gakel 

Bertha No, not on that account, but — 
it doesn’t matter I don’t know why, but 
today I don’t want any enemies 

rAim. comes vn Bebtha. and Wiu> 
MEE look dtstressed'\ 

Axel ITo Bebtha, not noticing WiiJ/- 
meb] Pardon — of I disturb ■■ 

Bertha Not at alL 

Axel I only wanted to a^ if you had 
ordered the supper? 

Bertha Yes, of course — as you widied. 
Axel Very wdL I only wanted to know 

[Pause 1 

Abel B!ow festive you two look I 
[Bertha and Axel are silent. Wielmeb 
hreals the embarrassment by starting Jor 

the orchard} Listen, Gaga [She 

hastens out ajter Willmee.] 

Axel What have you ordered for the 
supper? 

Bertha [Looks at him and smiles} 
Lobsters and poulet 

Axel [Uncertain ] What are you smihng 
at? 

Bertha My thou^ts 

Axel What are you thinViTig then? 

Bertha I am thmkmg— no, I really don’t 
know-sunless it was about the betrothal 
supper we had m the Gardens that sprmg 

evenmg when you had wooed 

Axel You had wooed 

Bertha Axel I — ^And now it is the last, last 
tune It was a short summer. 

Axel Qmte short, but the sun will come 
again 

Bertha Yes, for you who can find sun- 
shine m every street 

Axel What is there to hmder you from 
seeking warmth at the same fire? 

Bertha And so we sbnll meet again, per- 
haps — some evenmg by street hght, you 
mean? 

Axel I didn’t mean that— but a la bonne 
heurel That at least will be a free relation. 
Bertha Yes, very free, especially for you 
Axel For you, too, but pleasanter for 
me 

Bertha That’s a noble thou^t 
Axel Now, now — don’t tear open the old 
wounds 1 We were talking about the supper 


And we must not forget our guests. Sol 
[Goes toicard his room right 1 
Bertha About the supper— yes, of course I 
That's what we were talking about. 

[She files toward her room left, 
stirred and agitated They both 
go out. The scene is empty fora 
moment Then- the Misses TTail 
come in from the orchard ] 

Miss Amelie. How very dull it is herel 
Miss Therese InsufFerably stupid, and 
our hosts are not altogether pohte. 

Miss Amelia. The hostess is eternally 
unpleasant And the diort-hair kind, too^ 
Miss Therese. Yes, but I understand that 

a lieutenant is commg 

Miss Amelie. Well, that’s good, for these 
artists are a lot of free traders. Hudi, here 
IS a diplomat surely — He looks so dis- 
tinguished. 

[They sit on couch. Docxoe Ostee- 
MAEK. comes in from the orchard; 
he discovers the Misses Hall 
and looks at them through his 
pince-nez ] 

Dr. Ostermark I am honored, ladies. 
H’m, one meets so many of one’s country- 
women here Are you artists, too? You 
pamt, I suppose? 

Miss Amelie No, we don’t pamt. 

Dr Ostermark Oh, but just a little, per- 
haps Here m Pans ^ ladies pamt— ^em- 
selves 

Miss Therese. We don’t have to 
Dr Ostermark Oh, well, you play then? 
Miss Amelie Play? 

Dr Ostermark Oh, I don’t nipan playing 
at cards But all ladies play a httle 
Miss Amelie Evidently you are just 
from the country 

Dr Ostermark Yes, just from the coun- 
try Can I be of any di^t service to you? 
AIiss Therese Pardon, but we don’t k nnw 

with whom we have the honor ? 

Dr Ostermark You ladies have evidentfy 
just come from Stockholm In. thT.g coun- 
try we can talk to each other without a^- 
mg for references 

Afiss Amelie We haven’t a^ed for ref- 
erences 

Dr Ostermark What do you adc, then? 
To have your cunosity satisfied? Well, Fm 
an old family phjrsician and my name is 
Anderson. Perhaps I may know your 
names now?— Character not needed. 
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Miss TMrese We are the Misses Hall, 
if that can be of any interest to the doctor 
Dr dstermark Hall? H’ml IVe surely 
heard that name before Pardon, pardon 
me a question, a somewhat coimtrified 
question 

Mm Amehe Don’t be bashful! 

Dr dstermark Is your father still hvmg? 
Mm Amehe No, he is dead 
Dr dstermark Oh, yes Well, now that 
I have gone so far, Ihere is nothmg to do 

but contmue Mr Hall was 

Mm ThSrese Our father was a director 
of the Fire Insurance Company of Gote- 
borg 

Dr dstermark Oh, well, then I beg your 
pardon Do you find Paris to your liLmg? 

Mm Amehe Veryl Therese, do you re- 
member what I did with my ^awl? Such 
a cold draught here I DiZmsl 

Mm Thirese You left it in the orchard, 
no doubt 

Dr dstermark. [Bisin^] No, don’t go 
out Allow me to find it for you— no — sit 
still — ^]ust sit still 

IGoes out %nto orchard After a 
moment Mrs HalI/ comes in 
from left, quite comfortable with 
dnnk, her cheeks are flaming red 
and her voice is uncertain 1 
Miss Amihe Look, there’s mother I And 
m that condition agam! Heavens, why 
does she come here? Why did you come 
here, mother? 

Mrs Hall Keep qmet! I have as much 
right here as you 

Mm Thirhse Why have you been dnnk- 
mg agam? Think if someone ^ould cornel 
Mrs Hall I haven’t been drinkmg What 
nonsense 1 

Mm Amehe We will be rumed if the 
doctor should come back and see you. 
Come, let’s go m here and you can get a 
glass of water 

Mrs Hall It’s nice of you to treat your 
mother like this and say that she has been 
drmkmg, to say such a thing to your own 
mother! 

Miss Thirese. Don’t talk, but go m, im- 
mediately 

IThey lead her in right Axel and 
Cart, come in from the orchard 1 
Carl. Well, you’re lookmg fine, my dear 
Ax^, and you have a manlier bearmg than 
you used to have. 


Axel Yes, I have emancipated myself. 

Carl You should have done that at the 
start, as I did 

Axel As you did? 

Carl As I did Immediately I took my 
position as head of the family, to which 
place I found myself called both because of 
my superior mmd and my natural abihties 

Axel And how did your wife like that? 

Carl Do you know, I forgot to ask her! 
But to judge by appearances, I should say 
that die found thmgs as they should be 
They only need real men — and human be- 
mgs can be made even out of women 

Axel But at least the power diould be 
divided? 

Carl Power cannot be divided! Either 
obey or command Either you or I I pre- 
ferred myself to her, and die had to adjust 
herself to it 

Axel Yes, but didn’t she have money? 

Carl Not at all She didn’t brmg more 
than a silver soup-spoon to our nest But 
she demanded an accountmg of it, and she 
got it She was a woman of prmciple, you 

see I She is so good, so good, but so 

am I good to her I thili it’s really great 
sport to be married, what? Aud besides, 
she’s such a splendid cook! 

IThe Misses BLun come in from right ] 

Axel Let me mtroduce you to the Misses 
Hall, Lieutenant Starck 

Carl I am very happy to make your 
Igives them a look of recognition] ac- 
quamtance 

IThe young ladies seem surprised 
and embarrassed, they nod and 
go out to the orchard somewhat 
excited ] 

Carl How did they get m here? 

Axel What do you mean? They are 
friends of my wife’s and this is the first 
time that they have been here. Do you 
know them? 

Carl Yes, somewhat! 

Axel What do you mean to imply? 

Carl H’m, I met them m St Peterdiurg 
— ^late one mghti 

Axel Late one mght? 

Carl Yes 

Axel Isn’t there some mistake? 

Carl No-ol There is no mistake They 
were very well known ladies m St. Peters* 
burg 
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Axel And Bertha allows that kind m my 
house 1 

[Bertha comes rushing in jrom orchai a ] 
Bertha What does this mean? Have 
you insulted the young ladies? 

Axel No— but 

Bertha They came out of here crying 
and declared that they couldn’t stay m the 
company of you gentlemen any longer I 
What has happened? 

Axel Do you know these young ladies? 
Bertha They are my friends I Isn’t that 
enough? 

Axel Not quite enough 

Bertha Not quite? Well, but if 

[Dr Ostebmabk comes in from the 
orchard ] 

Dr OstermarL What does this mean? 
What have you done to the httle girls who 
ran away? I offered to help them with 
their wraps, but they refused to be helped 
and had tears m their eyes 
Carl [To Bertha ] I must ask you, are 
they your friends? 

Bertha Yea, they arel But if my pro- 
tection IS not sufficient, then perhaps Doc- 
tor Ostermark will take them under his 
wing, considenng that he has a certain 
claim to them 

Carl But a mistake has been made here. 
You mean that I, who have had certam re- 
lations with these girls, should appear as 
their cavaher? 

Bertha What sort of relations? 

Carl Chance, such as one has with such 
women I 

Bertha Such women? That’s a liel 
Carl I’m not m the habit of lymg 
Dr dstermark But I don’t understand 
what I have got to do with these yoimg 
ladies 

Bertha You would prefer to have noth- 
ing to do with your deserted children 
Dr Ostermark My children I But I 
don’t understand 

Bertha They are your two daughters — 
daughters of your divorced wife 
Dr Ostermark Smce you consider that 
you have the right to be personal and make 
my affairs the subject of pubhc discussion, 
I will answer you pubhcly You seem to 
have taken the trouble to find out that I 
not a widower Goodl My mamage, 
which was childless, was dissolved twenty 
years ago Smce then I have entered into 


another relation, and we have a child that 
IS just five years old These grown gmls, 
therefore, cannot be my children Now you 
know the whole matter 
Bertha But your wife— whom you threw 

out upon the world 

Dr Ostermark No, that wasn’t the case 
either She walked out, or staggered, if you 
prefer it, and then she received half my 
mcome imtil at last I found out that — • 
enough said If you could conceive what it 
cost me of work and self-demal to support 
two estabhshments, you would have spared 
me this unpleasant moment, but your kind 
wouldn’t consider anythmg like that You 
needn’t know any more, as it really doesn’t 
concern you 

Bertha But it would amuse me to know 
why your first wife left you 
Dr Ostermark I don’t think it would 
amuse you to know that she was ugly, nar- 
row, paltry, and that I was too good for 
her! Think now, you tender-hearted, sen- 
sitive Bertha, thi^ if they really had been 
my daughters, these friends of yours and 
Carl’s, imagme how my old heart would 
have been gladdened to see, after eighteen 
years, these children that' I had borne m my 
arms durmg the long mght of illness And 
imagme if she, my first love, my wife, with 
whom hfe the firat time became life, had 
accepted your mvitation and come here? 
What a fifth act m the melodrama you 
: wished to offer us, what a noble revenge on 
I one who is guiltless! Thanks, old fnend 
Thank you for your reward for the friend- 
ship I have shown you 
Bertha Reward I Yes, I know that I 
owe you — a fee [Axel, Carl and the Doc- 
tor make ‘protestations of “Oh,” “Now,” 
“Really,” et cetera ] I know that, I know 
It very well 

[Axel, Carl and Doctor say “No,” 
“Fie,” “This is gomg too far”] 
Dr Ostermark No, but I’m gomg to get 
out of here Horrors! Yes, you are the 
right sort I Pardon me. Axel, but I can’t 
help it! 

Bertha [To Axesl ] You’re a fine man, 
to allow your wife to be msultedt 
Axel I can understand neither your al- 
lowmg yourself to msult, or to be insulted ! 
[Music IS heard from the orchard, guitar 
and an Italian song ] The singers have ar- 
rived, perhaps you would all like to step 
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out and have a bit of harmony on top of 
all this 

{.They all go out except the Doo- 
ax)B, who goes over to look at 
some drawings on wall right near 
door to AxEii’s room The music 
outside IS played sojtly Mrs. 
TTat.t. comes in and walks un^ 
steadily across the scene and sits 
in a chair The Doctor, who does 
not recognize her, bows deeply 1 

Mrs. Hall What musio is that out there? 

Dr dstermark They are some Italians, 
dear lady. 

Jlfrs Hall Yes? No doubt the ones I 
heard at Monte Carlo 

Dr Ostermark Oh, perhaps there are 
other Italians 

Mrs Hall Well, I believe it’s none other 
than Ostermarkl No one could be as quick 
as he m his retorts 

Dr dstermark IStares at /ler] Ah — 
think — there are thmgs — that — are less 
dreadful than dread 1 It is you, Carolma! 
And this IS the moment that for eighteen 
years I have been running away from, 
dreamed about, sought, feared, wished for, 
wished for that I might receive the shock 
and afterward have nothmg to dread 1 [He 
takes out a vial and wets his upper lip with 
a jew drops 1 Don’t be afraid, it’s not 
poison, m such httle doses It’s for the 
heart, you see 

Mrs Hall Ugh, your heart I Yes, you 
have so much I 

Dr dstermark It’s strange that two peo- 
ple caimot meet once every eighteen years 
without quarrelmg 

Mrs Hall It was always you who quar- 
reled I 

Dr dstermark Alone? Whatl — Shall 
we stop now ? — 1 must try to look at you. 
[He takes a chair and sits down opposite 
Mrs BDon] Without tremblmgl 

Mrs Hall I’ve become oldl 

Dr dstermark That’s what happens, one 
has read about it, seen it, felt it one’s self, 
but nevertheless it is horrifymg. I am old, 
too 

Mrs Hall Are you happy m your new 
hfe? 

Dr dstermark To tell the truth, it’s one 
and the same thmg, different, but qmte the 
same 


Mrs Hall Perhaps the old life was bet- 
ter, then? 

Dr dstermark No, it wasn’t better, as 
it was about the same, but it’s a question if 
it wouldn’t have seemed better now, just 
because it was the old life One doesn’t 
blossom but once, and then one goes to 
seed, what comes afterward is only a httle 
aftermath And you, how are you gettmg 
along? 

Mrs Hall. [O^ended} What do you 
mean? 

Dr dstermark Don’t misunderstand me 
Are you contented with — your — ^lot? I 
mean— oh, that it should be so difficult to 
make one’s self understood by women 1 

Mrs Hall Contented? H’ml 

Dr dstermark Well, you were never 
contented But when one is young, one 
always demands the first class, and then one 
gets the third class when one is old Now, 
I understand that you told Mrs Alberg 
here that your girls are my children I 

Jlfrs Hall I did? That is a he 

Dr dstermark Still untruthful, eh? In 
the old days, when I was foolish, I looked 
upon lying as a vice, but now I know it to 
be a natural defect You actually beheve 
m your hes, and that is dangerous But 
never mmd about that now Are you leav- 
mg, or do you wish me to leave? 

Jlfrs Hall [Rising ] I will go 

[She Jails back into the chair and 
gropes abouti 

Dr dstermark What, drunk too? — 
really pity you Oh, this is most unpleas- 
ant 1 Dear me, I believe I’m ready to cry I 
■ — Carolma 1 No, I can’t bear thisl 

Jlfrs Hall I am ill 

Dr dstermark Yes, that’s what happens 
when one drmks too much But this is 
more bitter than I ever thought it could be 
I have killed little unborn children to be 
able to save the mother, and I have felt 
them tremble m their fight against death 
I have cut livmg muscles, and have seen 
the marrow flow hke butter from healthy 
bones, but never has anything hurt me so 
much as this since the day you left me. 
Then it was as if you had gone away with 
one of my lungs, so I could only gasp with 
the other 1 — Oh, I feel as if I were suf- 
focatmg nowl 

Mrs Hall Help me out of here It’s too 
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noisy I done know why we came here, 
anyway Give me your hand 
Dr Ostermark [Leading her to doorh 
Before it was I who asked for your hand, 
and it rested so heavily on me, the little 
dehcate handl Once it struck my face, the 
httle dehcate hand, but I kissed it never- 
theless— Oh, now it IS withered, and will 
never strike again — ^Ah, dolce Napoh! Joy 
of life, what became of it? You who were 
the bride of my youth 1 
Mrs Hall lln the hall doorl Where is 
my wrap? 

Dr Ostermark /[Closing doorl In the 
hall, probably This is horrible 1 [Lights a 
cigar ] Oh, dolce Napoh 1 I wonder if it is 
as dehghtful as it’s said to be in that 
cholera-breedmg hdung harbor Blague, no 
doubt I Blague I Blague! Naples — ^bndal 
couples, love, joy of life, antiquities, mod- 
ernity, hberalism, conservatism, ideahsm, 
reahsm, naturahsm, — blague, blague, the 
whole thmgl 

[Axel, Abel, Willmee, Mbs 
Stahck and Bertha come in from 
orchard ] 

Mrs Starck What is happemng to the 
doctor? 

Dr Ostermark Pardon, it was only a 
little qui pro quo Two Grangers sneaked 
in here and we had to identify them 
Mrs Starck The girls? 

Carl Well, that has nothmg to do with 
J ou I don't know why, but I seem to feel 
“the enemy m the air” 

Mrs Starck Ah, you’re always seemg 
the enemy, you dear Carl 
Carl No, I don’t see them, but I feel 
them 

Mrs Starck Well, come to your friend, 
then, and she will defend you 
Carl Oh, you’re always so good to me 
Mrs Starck Why shouldn’t I be, when 
you are so good to me? 

[The door at back is opened and 
the Mato and two men come in 
carrying a picture] 

Axel What’s this? 

Maid The porter said that it must be 
carried into the studio, as he didn’t have 
an\ room for it 

Axel What foolishness is this? Take it 
out 

Maid The mistress sent for the picture 
herself 


Bertha That’s not true For that mat- 
ter, it’s not my picture, anyway It’s your 
master’s Put it down there [The Maid 
and the man go out ] Perhaps it isn’t yours. 
Axel? Let’s see [Axel places himself in 
front of picture ] Move a httle so we can see 
Axel [Gives way ] It’s a mistake 
Bertha [Shrieks 1 What I WHiat is thisl 
It’s a mistake 1 "What does it mean? It’s 
my picture, but it’s Axel’s number 1 Ohl 
[She falls in a faint The Doctob 
and Cabl carry her into her room 
left, the women follow ] 

Abel She is dymgl 

Mrs Starck Heaven help us, what is 
thisl The poor httle dear! Doctor Os- 
termark, do somethmg, say something — and 
Axel stands there crestfallen 

[Axel and Willmbr are alone ] 
Axel This IS your doing 
Willmer My domg? 

[Axel takes him by the earl 
Axel Yes, yours, but not altogether But 
I am going to give you your share [Jle 
leads him to the door, which he opens vnth 
one foot, and kicks out Willmeb with the 
other 1 Out with youl 
Willmer I’ll get even for this! 

Axel I shall be waitmg for itl 

[Doctob and Cabl come ml 
Dr Ostermark "What’s the trouble with 
the picture, an 3 rway? 

Axel Nothing — only that it seemed to 
represent sulphuric acid. 

Carl Now tell us, are you refused, or is 
die? 

Axel I am refused on her picture I 
wanted to help her a bit, as a good com- 
rade, and that’s why I changed the num- 
bers 

Dr Ostermark Yes, but there is some- 
thmg else too She says that you don’t 
love her any more 

Axel She is right m that That’s how it 
IS, and tomorrow we part 
Dr Ostermark and Carl Part? 

Axel Yes, when there are no ties to bmd 
things, they loosen of themselves This 
wasn’t a marnage, it was only livmg to- 
gether, or somethmg even worse 
Dr Ostermark There is bad air here 
Come, let’s go 

Axel Yes, I want to get out— out of 
here 

* [They start for the door Abel comes in ] 
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Abel What, are you leaving? 

Axel Does that astonish you? 

Abel Let me have a word with you 

Axel Go on 

Abel Don’t you want to go m and see 
Bertha? 

Axel No I 

Abel What have you done to her? 

Axel I have bent her. 

Abel I noticed that — she is black and 
blue around the wrists 1 Look at met I 
didn’t think that of you Well, conqueror, 
triumph now I 

Axel It’s an imcertam conquest, and I 
don’t even widi for it 

Abel Are you sure of that? iShe leans 
over to Axel, in low voice ] Bertha loves 
jmu now — now that you have bent her 

Axel I know it But I don’t love her 
any longer 

Abel Won’t you go m and see her? 

Axel No, it’s all over [Tafces Doctor’s 
arms ] Come 1 

Abel May I take a message to Bertha? 

Axel Nol Yesl Tell her, that I des- 
pise and abhor her. 

Abel Good-bye, my friend 

Axel Good-bye, my enemy. 

Abel Enemy? 

Axel Are you my fnend? 

Abel I don’t know Both and neither 
I am a bastard 

Axel We are all that, as we are cro- 
cheted out of man and woman 1 Perhaps 
you have loved me m your way, as you 
wanted to separate Bertha and me 

Abel [Rolling a cigarette '\ Loved I I 
wonder how it seems to love? , No, I can- 
not love; I must be deformed — ^for it made 
me happy to see you two until the envy of 
deformity set me on fire Perhaps you 
love me? 

Axel No, on my honor 1 You have been 
an agreeable comrade who happened to be 
dressed like a woman, you have never im- 
pressed me as belongmg to another sex, 
and love, you see, can and should exist 
only between mdividuals of opposite 
sexes 

Abel Sex love, yesl 

Axel Is there any other, then? 

Abel I don’t know I But I am to be 
pitied And this hate, this terrible hatel 
Perhaps that would disappear if you men 
were not so afraid to love us, if you were 


not so — ^how shall I express it— so moral, 
as it’s called 

Axel But m heaven’s name, be a httle 
more lovable, then, and don’t get yourselves 
up so that one is forced to think of the 
penal law whenever one looks at you. 

Abel Do you think I’m such a fnght, 
then? 

Axel Well, you know, you must pardon 
me, but you are awful 

[Bertha comes in ] 

Bertha [To Axel] Are you gomg? 
Axel Yes, I was just about to go, but 
now I’ll stay 

Bertha [Softly! What? You 

Axel 1 shall stay m my home 
Bertha In our — home 
Axel No, m mine In my studio with 
my furmture 
Bertha And I? 

Axel You may do what you please, but 
you must know what you nsk You see in 
my suit I have apphed for one year’s sep- 
aration m bed and board Should you stay, 
that IS to say, if you should seek me dur- 
mg this time, you would have to choose 
between imprisonment, or bemg considered 
my mistress Do you feel hke staymg? 
Bertha Oh, is that the law? 

Axel That’s the law 

Bertha You drive me out, then? 

Axel No, but the law does 
Bertha And you think I’ll be satisfied 
with that? 

Axel No, I don’t, for you won’t be satis- 
fied imtil you have taken all the life out of 
me 

Bertha. Axel I How you talk I If you 
knew how I — ^love you I 
Axel That doesn’t sound irrational, but 
I don’t love you 

Bertha [Flaring up and pointing to 
Abel] Because you love her! 

Axel No, mdeed, I don’t Have never 
loved her, and never will What mcredible 
imngimng 1 As if there were not other 
women and more fascmating than you 
twol 

Bertha But Abel loves you I 
Axel That is possible I even beheve 
that she suggested something of the kind 
Yes, she said so distmctly, let's see, how 
was it 

Bertha [Changing! You are really the 
most shameless creature I have ever metl 
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Axel Yes, I can well believe that 
Bertha IPuts on her hat and wrap'! 
Now you expect to put me out on the 
street? That is final? 

Axel On the street, or where you please 
Bertha [Angry ] Do you think a woman 
will allow herself to be treated like this? 

Axel Once you asked me to forget that 
you were a woman Very well, I have for- 
gotten it s 

Bertha But do you know that you have 
habihties to the one who has been your 
wife? 

Axel You mean the pay for good com- 
radeship? What? A life annmtyl 
Bertha Yes 

Axel [Pviting a jew htlls on the table h 
Here is a month in advance 
Bertha [Takes money and counts it ] 
You still have a little honor left I 
Abel Good-bye, Bertha Now I am off 
Bertha Wait and you can go along with 
me 

Abel No, I won’t go any further with 
you 

Bertha What? Why not? 

Abel I am ashamed to 
Bertha [Astonished ] Ashamed? 


Abel Yes, ashamed Good-bye [Goes 
out] 

Bertha I don’t understand Good-bye, 
Axel! Thanks for the money Are we 
fnends? [Taking his handl 
Axel I am not, at least — Let go of my 
hand, or I will beheve that you wish to 
seduce me agam 

[Bertha goes toward door ] 
Axel [With a sigh of relief 1 Pleasant 
comrades I Oh I 

[The Maid enters from the orchardi 
Maid [To Axel] There is a lady wait- 
mg for you 
Axel I’ll soon be free 
Bertha Is that the new comrade? 

Axel No, not comrade, but sweetheart 
Bertha And your wife to be? 

Axel Perhaps Because I want to meet 
my comrades at the caf4, but at home I 
want a wife [Starts as if to go ] Pardon 
me! 

Bertha Farewell, then! Are we never to 
meet agam? 

Axel Yes, of course! But at the caf4 
Good-bye! 

THE END 
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MAXJEICE MAETEELmCK AND HIS PLAYS 


Matjhicb Mabtebukck, Bcientist, philosophic mystic, poet, and dramatist, the author of 
Pelleas and Milisande, was born m Ghent, Belgium, m 1862 After practicing law for a 
tune, he lived m Pans, where he became a leader in, the symbolist movement m poetry, 
returned to Belgium m 1888, and returned to France in 1896, which he has ever smce 
made his home Between 1889 and 1896 he wrote the plays of his so-called “early penod” 
that have been his most distmctive and influential contnbution to the drama These 
were followed by various works of philosophy and science His reputation is based as 
much upon these as upon his poems and his plays 
Maeterlmck’s early plays, though written m French, are not m the tradition of French 
drama They are not JBYench in feehng, in the first place, and, agam, their matenal, 
then technique, and their style sprmg from sources other than French The ssmibohsm 
of later French poetry never reached the French stage, and Maeterhnck, a leader m 
the symbolistic movement in poetry, is the only dramatist writmg m French who has 
apphed this method to the drama Between the earlier and the later plays of Maeter- 
Imck there is m every respect a stnkmg difference TTik early plays were written actually 
to be performed by marionettes, smce he held that the personality of the human actor 
was not a sufficiently clear medium for the transmission of the dramatist’s ideas 


Furthermore, he mamtamed that mere action was not essential to drama, and was 
even a detriment, as he states m a famous passage m his Treasure of the Humble “1 
have grown to beheve that an old man, seated in his armchair, waitmg patiently, with 
^ lamp beside him, givmg unconscious ear to all the eternal laws that reign about his 
house, mterpretmg, without comprehendmg, the silence of doors and windows and the 
quivenng voice of the hght, submittmg with bent head to the presence of his soul and 
his destmy . I have grown to believe that he, motionless as he is, does yet hve m 
J^ity a deeper, more human, and more universal life than the lover who strangles 
ms mistress, the captain who conquers m. battle, or the husband who avenges his honor ” 
But the plays written imder this theory are less static than might be expected They 
nave httle external action, it is true, and that httle moves almost imperceptibly; but a 
mighty ^eam of feehng flows beneath the surface and breaks out at last in a rush that 
^es the action over the precipice Throughout such early plays as The Blind, The 
ruder. Home, and The Death of Tintagiles, Maeterhnck is dramatizing the subcon- 
J characters are wiUless creatures of destmy, movmg blindly toward a fore- 
“ musical, and like music, is suggestive of many moods 
lor Maeterlmck, as does D’Annunzio, utihzes the resources of other arts, thus widenmg 
me scope of ^matic techmque His “atmosphere” is established partly by this word- 
^c. partly by his unworldly settmgs And through all runs the msistent, suggestive 

u ^ overtones and unphcations say more than 

speech, the symbol more than the fact 

plays belong, pnncipaUy, to another order, m which he entirely 
theoiy of the drama In his Double Garden, he says, “Do what one wilk 

Sys its essential demand, will 

poS aJ So ® Maeterlmck of the early plays who has exercised so 

upon European drama and has affected dramatists so diverse as 
rSiT’ Andreyev, and Claudel As for content the^gSaThTm^ 

mnwcoiXf^ of destmy the power of the subconscious, the mtense but almost hidden 
S sDMo?’+r Blow, pprchological action, the musical, hesitant, repeti- 

settmgs, and, always. Urn sukeSaye 

as ^ I'® lenTed m New York with Jane 
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ACT oxi; 

PcTNT 0\r — The C'l'C of (hr cr.r’le 

Ojv’n i!k* pit#*’ 

Open the fTito’ 

Porter WHio tliero*’ 

come nnd w iko nip iip" Gr» mu \in tlu' liutt' 
pale?, there nre cnmiph of thoju’ . 

A Vau!*rnyv}l |,nf/i«J We hi\e coini* to 
\v<u?h the thrft'hohi, tlic pate, ind the 
open then! oi>en’ 

Another 3fo'*f'fTtor.' Ihfai art* 

pomp to he preat h ipjKiunp'.' 

Third Vmd'Tnvirjf j(nf/ in] ^^^ere nta* pmup 
to I mj preat ftK ?’ Ope n quirk1\ ’ 

The Mauhcneiui* Ojh'O* ojvn! 

Ptrlcr W ait ' arail i I do not knon whet1»‘'r 
I ■shall l>c nhle to open it, . jl »■< iu\«r 
opened W ait till it is lipht. 

First Maid*enatit It is liplil enmiph ttith- 
out, I pec the snnhpht llmnipli the elnnl s 
Porter Here arc the pant k<\p Oh! 
oh* how the Ijolts and the lock* prate! . . 
Help me’ help me’ 

Mauhcrixinta W’c nro pulling, wo nro 
pulhnp 

Second yinxdtervaxxf It will not open 
First Mnxdferrnnt Ah! ah! It ts opcninpl 
It V) opening plov Ij ! 

Porter llow it shriek si how it fihnckh’ It 
wall wake up oacrjhodj 
Second Matdscnxint [appearing on the Ihrcdi- 
Old] Oh, how light it is alrcadj out-of-<loors! 

First jHaidscTronf The sun is rising on tlio 
seal 

Porter It IS open . It is wado open! 
[All the maidscrranfs appear on the 
threshold and pass oi cr 1 1 ] 

First Maidservant I am going to waish tlio 
Sill nrst 

Semnd Maidservant W'^c shall never lie able 
to clean all this 

Fetch the water! fetch 

Porter Yes, yes, pour on a\atcr, pour on 
^«5r, pour on all the water of the Floodl 
^ou waU never come to the end of it 


Other Maidservants 
the waterl 


hta M 'I wtv — 1 /it-r ' Mf t di'ro 'r'fd 

lit tl r »,f rt 'P"!* g 

(/ utrr OoMt n ] 

Oofottd I uhall tu>\or !«' {d»le to got out of 
ihi*. fon t neon — Clml kmm^ whin* tint 
v-t has Iwl tiw And vit I thmighl I had 
wnundM linn to d' atli, atul h''n nn* tnio< of 
liliKwl Jhit nm. I ha\o lo-s* ^ndit of him, I 
l^li'M 1 am lo-t in\ K'lf — ni\ dog lan no 
lonr*r find nn^—'l ■•hall n imn* jn\ nipi 
I Ik vr w.vpnu* oh! nh’ wint i* thrril 
xondi r liv till* wati rV laiio v h'tfo j.irl 

wiHjimg 1»\ iho waiirV lalpi.? f/fe ' ) 

hh*' dtx I not ill ir me 1 rannol In r f'in> 

(/fe ' ifid Inurf e* Ml' 1 1*. x‘ tit nn tJ e 

-WZ-Vr) Wh\ wtvjw t thou.' IMfiis-stu 
tr.t • If, rtnr/s -jp, and im ild fer ) J^o not l»o 
afrud ^ou ha\i' niiihiiip to bar Wli> I'ru 
\mi wi*. )nin' 111 n' 'dl tdoneZ 

Uch tude Do not tovn It me! do not touch 
in<‘i 

(tnleiid Do not he afnnd . I will not 
do \ou an\ Oil, >ou art lie uitifuH 
Mtli'tuide Do not toiirh me* do not toueh 
me’ or I tliMw m\»-elf in the water’ 

Ootfiud I Mill not lourli NOW . 

I will htuN hero, uvimst the \n-<- Do not l>o 
afraid Has any one hurt >oii/ 

Mth'nndr Ohl \cs! ycs\ jcsl . . . {She 
ri»’»» proftnmdlt/ J 

Gnlnud W ho has hurl you? 

Af/hyinidc I.xcrj onel exogj one! 

Onlnud W hat liiirl lm\ c tlie> done on? 

Mdimndc I wall not tclll I cannot 
fell! 

Goroiid Clome, do not weep so Wlicnco 
come xou? 

Maunndc I have Hcdl ... fled .. . 
fled 

Golaud Yas, hut whence have 3*011 fled? 
ilfihsandc I am lost! lostl Oh I ohl 
lost here I urn not of this place I 
was not bom here 

Golaud W^lcnco arc you? WTlicroxxcrcyou 
born? 

Mlhsandc Ohl ohl far away from here! 

• away far away 
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the way to knock at doors It is as if a mis- 
fortune had arrived, look, you have fright- 
ened httle mother 

Ymold I only knocked a tmy httle bit 
PelUas It IS late, httle father will not come 
back to-night, it is tune for you to go to bed 
Ymold I shall not go to bed before you do 
Pellias What? . . . What is that you are 
saying? 

Ymold I say . . . not before you not 
before you 

[Bwrste znto sois and taJces refuge hy 

M^IitSANDE ] 

MShsande What is it, Ymold? . . What 
IS it? why do you weep all at once? 

Ymold [sob&iTip] Because . . . ohl ohi 
because 

M&Aoande Because what? . . . Because 
what? Tell me 

Ymold Little mother . . . httle mother 
you are gomg away. . , 

MShsande But what has taken hold of 
you, Ymold? ... I have never dreamed of 
gomg away 

Ymold Yes, you have, yes, you have; 
httle father has gone away Little father 
does not come back^ and you are gomg to go 
away too ... I have seen it ... I have 
seen it 

MShsando But there has never been any 
idea of that, Ymold Why, what makes 
you think that I would go away? . . , 

Ymold I have seen it ... I have seen 
it You have said thmgs to imcle that I 
could not hear 

PdUas He is sleepy . . He has been 
dreammg Come here, Ymold, asleep 

already? - . Come and look out at the win- 
dow, the swans are fightmg with the dogs 
Ymold \at the vn/ndofw\ Ohl oh! they are 
chasmg the dogs! They are chasmg 

them! . . Oh! oh! the water! the wmgsl 
. the wmgs! they are afraid 
PelUas [coming hach by M^ubajidbI He 
IS deepy, he is struggling against sleep, his 
eyes were closmg 

MShsande [singing softly as she spins] 
Samt Darnel and Saint Michahl 
Samt Michael and Samt KaphaSl 
Ymold [at the window] Oh! oh! little 
mother! 

MShsande [rising dbrupily] What is it, 
Ymold? . What is it? . . 

Ymold I saw somethmg at the wmdow! 


PfiLii^AS and MiSiiisANDB run to the 
window] 

PelUas What is there at the wmdow? 
. What have you seen? 

Ymold Oh’ oh! I saw somethmg! . . 

PelUas But there is nothmg I see 
nothmg 

MShsande Nor I 

PelUas Where did you see somethmg? 
Which way? . . 

Ymold Down there, down there! . . 

It IS no longer there 

PeUSas He does not know what he is 
saymg He must have seen the hght of the 
moon on the forest There are often strange 
reflections or else somethmg must have 
passed on the highway or m his sleep 
For see, see, I beheve he is qmte asleep 

Ymold [at the window] lattle father is 
there! httle father is there! 

PeUSaS [going to the window] He is nght; 
Golaud IS coming mto the cou^axd 

Ymold Little father! httle father! 

I am gomg to meet him’ . . . [Exit, 
running — A silemx J 

Pellias They are commg up the stair 
[Enter Golaud and little Yniold wUh a lamp ] 

Golaud You are still waiting m the dark? 

Ymold I have brought a hght, httle 
mother, a big hght! . [JEfe lifts the lamp and 
looks at M^lisandb j You have been weep- 
mg, httle mother? You have been weep- 
mg? [He lifts the lamp toward Pbll^as and 
looks in turn at him ] You too, you too, you 
have been weepmg? . . Little father, look, 
httle father, they have both been weepmg 

• 

Golaud Do not hold the light under their 
eyes so . . . 

Scene Two — One of the towers of the castle 
A watchman’s round passes under a windono 
in the tower 

MShsande [at the window, combing her 
unbound hair]. 

My long locks fall foammg 
To the threshold of the tower, — 

My locks await your commg 
All along the tower. 

And all the long, long hour. 

And all the long, long hour. 

Samt Darnel and Samt Michael, 

Samt Michael and Samt Eaphael. 
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I was bom on a Sunday, 

A Sunday at high noon . . . 


\Bnier pEijt£.As Inj the toatchman^s round.] 
Ptilias HolSil Holhl hoi . . . 

M&tsande "Who is there? 

PelUas I, I, and II . . . 'What art thou 
doing there at the window, smging hke a 
bird that is not native here? 

M&tsande I am domg my hair for the 
night . . 

P&Uas Is it that I see upon the wall? 

I thought you had some hght 
M&tsande I have opened the window; 
it IS too hot m the tower . . It is beauti- 
ful to-mght 

P&lias There are innumerable stars, I 
have never seen so many as to-night, 
but the moon is still upon the sea Do 
not stay m the shadow, Milisandc, lean for- 
ward a httle till I see your unbound hair 
M&tsande I am frightful so . . . [She leans 
out at the window ] 

PeUSas^ Ohl ohl M^hsande! oh, thou 
art beautifull thou art beautiful sol 
Lean out! lean outl Let me come nearer 
thee 

M&isande I cannot come nearer thee 
I am leamng out as far as I can 
PeHias I caimot come up higher, 
give me at least thy hand to-mght . be- 
fore I go away I leave to-morrow . . 
M&tsande No, no, no! 

P&l&is Yes, yes, yes, I leave, I shall leave 
tomorrow Give me thy hand, thy hand, 
thy httle hand upon my bps 
M&tsande I give thee not my hand if 
thou wilt leave 
P&Uas Give, give, givel 
M&tsande Thou wilt not leave? 

P&Uas I ■will wait, I 'wiU wait . . 
M&tsande I see a rose m the shadows 
reJt6i8 Where? I see only the boughs 
™ $ 7 ® willow hangmg over the wall 
M&isa^e Farther down, farther down, m 

me garden, farther down, m the somber 
green 


PeU^ It JB not a rose I -will go i 
thy^^i^' ^ ^ 

There, there, . . I cam 

lean out farther 

^pPeB&« I cannot reach thy hand with I 

M&tsande. I cannot lean out farth 


. I am on the pomt of falhng . . . — Ohl 
ohl my hair is falling down the towcrl lifer 
tresses fall suddenly over her head, as she is 
leaning out so, and stream over Ptni^AS 1 
P&lCas Ohl ohl whnt is it? Thy hair, 
thy hnw is falling down to mcl All thy 
locks, hidlisandc, all thy locks have fallen 
down the towcrl I hold lliom in my 
hands, I hold them in my mouth I hold 
them m my arms, I put them about my 
neck . I will not open my hands again 
to-night . . . 

Mdhsandc Let me gol let me go! . . . 
Thou w'llt make me falll . . 

PelUas No, no, no, I have never 
seen such hair as thmc, hI6lisandcl . . Sec, 
sec, sec, it comes from so high and jet it 
floods me to the hcartl i\nd yet it floods 
me to the knees! And it is sweet, sweet 
as if it fell from heaven! I see the sky no 
longer through thy locks T^ou scest, thou 
seest? . I enn no longer hold them with 
both hands, there are some on the boughs of 
the wallow . They are ahvc like birds in my 
hands, and they love me, they love mo 
more than thoul . 

M6ltsandc I/it me go, let me go! . . . 
Some one imght come 
PellCas No, no, no, I shall not set thee 
free to-mght Thou art my prisoner 

to-mght, all mght, all night! 

M&tsande Pulldas! PcI16asI . , 

PelUas I tie them, I tic them to the 
wallow boughs Thou shalt not go away 
now, thou shalt not go away now 
Look, look, I am kissing thy hair . I 
suffer no more m the midst of thy hair 
Surest thou my kisses along thy hair? 

They mount along thy haur Each hair 
must bring thee some Thou seest, 

tnou seest, I can open my hands My 

hands are free, and thou canst not leave me 
now 


[Doves come out of the tower and fly dbotU 
tn the mght ]— What is that, Pell6a8?— - 
What IS it flymg about me? 

PelUas It IS the doves commg out of the 
towOT I have fnghtened them, they 
are flymg away 

M&tsande It is my doves, Pell^— Let 

TM go away, let me go, they will not come 
back again 

Why will they not come back 
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MSlisande They will be lost in the dark 
. . Let me go, let me lift my head I 
hear a noise of footsteps . Let me go I — 
It IS Golaudl . . I beheve it is Golaud^ 

He has heard us 

PdUas Wait! Waitl . . . Thy hair is 
about the boughs It is caught there m 
the darkness . Wait, waitl It is dark 

[Enter Golaud, hy the watchman's round 1 

Golaud What do you here? 

PelUas What do I here? . . . I . . . 

Golaiid You are children . . . M^hsande, 
do not lean out so at the wmdow, you will 
fall Do you not know it is late? It is 
nearly midnight — ^Do not play so m the 
darkness — ^You are children . [Laughing 
nervously] What childrenl . . What chil- 
dren! . [Exit, with PELIiflAS ] 

Scene Three — The vaults of the casUe 

[Enter Golaud and Pell^ as 1 

Golaud Take care, this way, this way — 
You have never penetrated mto these vaults? 

PdUas Yes, once, of old, but it was long 
ago 

Golaud They are prodigious great, it is a 
succession of enormous crypts that end, God 
knows where The whole castle is budded 
on these crypts Do you smell the deathly 
odor that reigns here? — ^That is what I wished 
to show you In my opmion, it comes from 
the httle underground lake I am going to 
have you see Take care, walk before me, m 
the hght of my lantern I will warn -yovi when 
we are there [They continue to walk in 
sdence] Heyl heyl Pell4asl stopi stop! [He 
seizes him hy the arm ] For God's sake! 

Do you not see? — One step more, and you 
had been m the gulf! . . . 

PelUas But I did not see it! . . . The lan- 
tern no longer hghted me . . . 

Golaud I made a misstep . . . but if I had 
not held you by the arm Well, this is the 
stagnant water that I spoke of to you 
Do you perceive the smell of death that 
rises? — ^Let us go to the end of this overhang- 
mg rock, and do you lean over a httle It 
wiU strike you m the face 

PelUas I smell it already, . . . you would 
say a smell of the tomb 

Golaud Farther, farther . - It is this 

that on certam days has poisoned the castle 
The TCi-ng -will not beheve it comes from 
here. — ^The crypt diould be walled up m 


j which this standmg water is found It is time, 
besides, to examme these vaults a httle 
Have you noticed those lizards on the walls 
and pdlars of the vaults? — There is a labor 
hidden here you would not suspect, and the 
whole castle will be swallowed up one of these 
mghts, if it IS not looked out for But what 
will you have? Nobody likes to come down 
this far . There are strange lizards in many 
of the walls Oh! here do you perceive 
the smell of death that rises? 

PelUas Yes, there is a smell of death rising 
about us 

Golaud Lean over, have no fear. ... I 
will hold you give me . no, no, not 
your hand it might shp your arm, 
your arm! Do you see the gulf? [Moved ] 
— Pelldas? Pell6as? 

PdUas Yes, I think I see the bottom of 
the gulf . . Is it the hght that trembles 
so? You [He straightens up, turns, 
and hols at Golaud ] 

Golaud [with a trembling voice] Yes; it is 
the lantern See, I shook it to hghten the 
walls 

PelUas I stifle here, let us go out. . . 

Golaud Yes, let us go out 

[Exeuni in silence 1 

Scene Four — A terrace at the exit of the vaults 

[Enter Golaud and Pbll6as.] 

PelUas Ah! I breathe at last! ... I 
thought, one moment, I was going to be ill 
m those enormous crypts, I was on the pomt 
of faUmg There is a damp air tiiiere, 

heavy as a leaden dew, and darkness thick 
as -a poisoned paste And now, all the 
air of aU the sea! There is a fresh wmd, 
see, fresh as a leaf that has just opened, over 
the httle green waves Hold! the flowers 
have just been watered at the foot of the ter- 
race, and the smell of the verdure and the 
wet roses comes up to us It must be 
nearly noon, they are already m the diadow 
of the tower It is noon, I hear the bdls 
nngmg, and the children are gomg down to 
the beach to bathe I did not know that 
we had stayed so long m the caverns . . . 

Golaud We went down toward eleven 
o'clock 

PdUas Earher, it must have been earher, 

I heard it strike half past ten. 

Golaud Half past ten or a quarter to 
eleven . . . 
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PelUas They have oiicacd all the vnn- 
dovTs of the castle It will be unusually hot 
this afternoon Look, there is mother 

■With M 61 isande at a wmdow of the tow or 
Golattd Yes, they have taken refuge on 
the shady side — Speakmg of hldlisande, I 
heard what passed and what was said last 
mght I am qmte aw are all that is but child’s 
play, but It need not be repeated Mfibsande 
IS ■very young and very impressionable, and 
she must be treated the more circumspectly 
that she is perhaps ■vnth child at this moment 
She IS very dehcatc, hardly woman, and 
the least emotion might bring on a mishap 
It is not the first tunc I have noticed there 
nught be somethmg between j'ou You 
ore older than she, it ■will suffice to have told 
you. Avoid her as much as possible, ivilh- 
out affectation, moreover, without affectation 
. -—'What IS it I see yonder on the highw ay 
toward the forest? 

PeUias Some herds they are Icadine to 
the city 

Golaud They cry like lost children, you 
would say they smelt the butcher alrcadv *”• 
It will be tune for dinner — ^^at a itoc day! 
What a capital day for the harvestl 

[Exeunt ] 


Scene Five — Before the castle 

[Enter Golaud and little Yniold ] 

Oolavd Come, we are gomg to sit down 
here, Ymold, sit on my knee, we shall see 
from here what passes m the forest I do 
not see you any more at all now You aban- 
don me too, you are always at httle mother’s 
'^■e are sitting just under httle 
mothers ■wmdows — Perhaps she is saymg her 
eveni^ prayer at this moment But tell 
me, Yniold, she is often ■with your imcle 
PeUfias, isn’t she? 

Yniold Yes, yes, always, httle father, 
When you are not there, httle father 

^ ^ Ahl— Look, some one is gomg by 
with a lantern m the garden —But I have 
been told they did not like each other 

truT^ 

quarreUboIw^'"'^' ah!-Butwhatdothey 
About the door 

Wotaud What?— about the door?— What 


ore >ou talking about? — No, come, explain 
3 ourself, whj' do they quarrel about the door? 
Ymold Because it w'on’t staj open 
Golaud WTio wants it to stay open? — 
Come, why do thej quarrel? 

Ymold I don’t know, httle father, about 
the light 

Golaud I am not talking to you about 
the light, we wall talk of that bj’^ and bj' 
I am talking to j ou about the door Answ'cr 
what I ask jou, xou must learn to talk, it 
13 time Do not put j our hand m your 
mouth so, come 

Ymold Little fathcrl httle fathcrl . . I 
won’t do it nnj more [lie ones ] 

Golaud Come, what are jou crymg for 
now ? WTiat has happened? 

Ymold Ohl ohi little father, jmu hurt me 
Golaud I hurt j'ou? — ^\\niere did I hurt 
30U? I did not mean to 

Ymold Here, here, on m3' little arm 
Golaud I did not mean to, come, don’t 
cr3 an3 more, and I wall give you somethmg 
to-morrow 

Ymold What, httle father? 
tiolaud A quiver and some arrows, but 
tell me what you know about the door. 

Yniold Big arrows? 

Golaud Yes, 3'cs, very big arrows — ^But 
why don’t they w'ant the door to be open? — 
Come, answer me sometimol — ^No, no, do not 
open 3'our mouth to cry I am not angry 
We are gomg to have a quiet talk, hke Pel- 
Kas and httle mother when they are together 
What do they talk about when they are to- 
gether? 

Ymold Pellfias and httle mother? 

Golaud Yes, what do they talk about? 
Ymold About me, always about me 
Golaud And what do they say about you? 
Ymold They say I am gomg ■to be very 
big 

Golaud Oh, plague of my hfel I am 
here hke a bhnd man scarchmg for hia treas- 
ure at the bottom of the oceanl I n.m here 
hke a new-born child lost m the forest, and 
you Come, come, Ymold, I was wan- 
denng, we are gomg to talk seriously Do 
Pell^as and httle mother never ^eak of me 
when I am not there? 

Ymold Yes, yes, httle father, they are al- 
ways ^eakmg of you 

Golaud Ahl And what do ■they sav 
of me? ^ 
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Yntold They say I shall grow as big as 
you are 

Golavd. You are always by them? 

Yniold Yes, yes, always, always, httle 
father 

Golavd They never teU you to go play 
somewhere else? 

Ymold No, httle father, they are afraid 
when I am not there 

Golavd They are afraid? . What makes 
you think they are afraid? 

Ymold Little mother always says, “Don’t 
go away, don’t go awayl” . . They are un- 
happy, but they laugh . . 

Golavd But that does not prove they are 
afraid 

Ymold Yes, yes, httle father; she is 
afraid . . . 

Golavd Why do you say she is afraid? 

Ymold They always weep m the dark. 

Golavd Ahl ahl . . 

Ymold That makes one weep too. 

Golavd Yea, yesi 

Ymold She is pale, httle father 

Golavd Ahl ahl , patience, my God, 
patiencel . . 

Ymold What, httle father? 

Golavd NotWg, nothmg, my child — I 
saw a wolf go by m the f ore^ — ^Then they 
get on well together? — am glad to learn they 
are on good terms — ^They kiss each other 
sometimes? — No? 

Ymold Eass each other, httle father? — 
No, no, — ahl yes, httle father, yes, yes, once 
once when it rained 

Golavd They kissed? — ^But how, how did 
they kiss? 

Ymold So, httle father, sol . [He gives 
him a hss on the mouth, laughing ] Ahl ahl 
your beard, httle fatherl It pncksl it 
pncks* it pncksl It is gettng all gray, httle 
father, and your hair, too, all gray, all gray, 
all gray [The vnndow under which they 
are sitting is lighted up at this moment, and the 
light falls upon them ] Ahl ahl httle mother 
has ht her lamp It is light, httle father, it 
IS hght 

Golavd Yes, it is begmnmg to be light 

Ymold Let us go there, too, httle father; 
let us go there, too 

Golavd Where do you want to go? 

Ymold Where it is hght, httle father 

Golavd No, no, my child, let us stay m 
the dark a httle longer One cannot tell, 
one cannot tell yet Do you see those 


poor people down there trymg to kind le a 
httle fire m the forest? — ^It has rained And 
over there, do you see the old gardener try- 
mg to hft that tree the wmd has blown down 
across the road? — ^He cannot, the tree is too 
big, the tree is too heavy, and it wiU he where 
! It fell All that cannot be helped . I think 
Pell4as is mad 

Ymold No, httle father, he is not mad, 
he IS very good 

Golavd Do you want to see httle mother? 

Ymold Yes, yes, I want to see herl 

Golavd Don’t make any noise, I am go- 
mg to hoist you up to the wmdow It is too 
high for me, for all I am so big [J3’e lifts 
the child ] Do not make the least noise, httle 
mother would be terribly afraid . . Do you 
see her? — Is she m the room? 

Ymold Yes Oh, how hght it is! 

Golavd She is alone? 

Ymold Yes, no, no Uncle Pell4as is 

there, too 

Golavd He — ! 

Ymold Ahl ahl httle fatherl you have 
hurtmel . . . 

Golavd It IS nothmg, be still, I will not 
do it any more, look, look, Ymold! I 
stumbled, qieak lower What are they do- 
mg?— 

Ymold They are not domg anything, httle 
father, they are waitmg for somethmg. 

Golavd Are they near each other? 

Ymold No, httle father 

Golavd And and the bed? Are they 
near the bed? 

Ymold The bed, little father? — I can’t see 
ihe bed 

Golavd Lower, lower, they will hear 3rou 
Axe they speakmg? 

Ymold No, httle father, they do not 
speak 

Golavd But what are they doing? — ^They 
must be domg somethmg 

Ymold They are lookmg at the hght. 

Golavd Both? 

Ymold Yes, httle father 

Golavd They do not say ansrthmg? 

Ymold No, httle father, they do not dose 
then* eyes 

Golavd They do not come near each other? 

Ymold No, httle father, they do not stir 

Golavd They are sittmg down? 

Ymold No, httle father, they are stand- 
mg upright agamst the wall 

Golavd They make no gestures? — They 
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do not look at each other?— They make no 
signs? 

Ynwld. No, httle father — Oh! ohl little 
father, they never close their eyes I am 
terribly afraid 

Golaud Be still They do not stir >ct? 
Ymold No, httle father — am afraid, 
httle father, let me come down! 

Golaud Why, what are yavL afraid of? — 
Look! look! 

YnvM I dare not look any more, hi tic 
father! Let me come down! 

Golaud Look! look! 

Ymold Oh> ohl I am gomg to cry, little 
father! — Let me come downl let me come 
down! 

Golaud. Come, we will go see what has 
happened. \Ezcuni ] 

ACT YOTm 

Scene One — A corridor xn the casilc 

[Enter PEiiiiiAS and MisLiSANUE, meeting ] 

Pettkis Where goest thou? I must speak ! 
to thee to-mght Shall I see thee? 

M&isande Yes 

PetUas I have just left my father’s room 
He IS gettmg better The physician has told 
us he IS saved And yet this mornmg I 
had a presentiment this day would end ill 
I have had a rumor of misfortune m my ears 
for some time Then, all at once there 
was a great change, to-day it is no longer 
anythmg but a question of tune All the 
windows m his room have been thrown open 
He speaks, he seems happy He does not 
speak yet like an ordmary man, but already 
his ideas no longer all come from the other 
world He recognized me He took my 
hand and said with that strange air he has 
had smee he fell sick ‘Ts it thou, P4116as? 
Why, why, I had not noticed it before, but 
thou hast the grave and fnendly look of those 
who will not hve long You must travel, 
you must travel ” It is strange, I shall 
obey him. My mother listened to him 
and wept for joy — ^Hast thou not been aware 
of it? — ^Tbe whole house seems already to re- 
vive, you hear breathmg, you hear speakmg, 
you hear walkmg Listen, I hear some 
one speaking behmd that door Quick, quickl 
answer quickly! where shall I see thee? 
M&isandfi, "WhsxQ wouldst thou? 


Pdllas In the park, near “Blind Man’s 
Spring ’* — Wilt thou?— Wilt thou come? 
Mdisandc Yes 

PcZKfls It wall be the last night, — I am 
gomg to travel, as my father said Thou wilt 
not see me more 

Miltsandc Do not say that, Pcll6as 
I shall see thee alwajs, I shall look upon 
thee always 

Pdldas Thou wilt look m vain . I 
shall be so far away thou couldst no longer 
sec me I shall try to go veiy far away. 

I am full of joj , and you would say I had 
all the weight of heaven and earth on my 
body to-day 

Mdteandc WTiat has happened, PellCas? 
— ^I no longer understand what j ou say 
PelUas Go, go, let us separate I hear 
some one speaking behind that door 
It IS the stmngcrs who came to the castle 
this monung They arc gomg out 
Let us go, it IS the strangers 

[Exeunt severally ] 

Scene Two — An apartment in the castle 
AukKi. and M£.msandb discovered 

ArlSl Now that PcllCas’s father is saved, 
and sickness, the old liandmnid of Death, 
has left the castle, a httle joy and a httle 
sunhght wall at last come into the house 
agom It was time! — ^For, since thy 

coming, we have only hved here whispermg 
about a closed room And truly I have 
pitied thee, Mdlisande Thou earnest 

here all joyous, hke a cluld seeking a gala- 
day, and at the moment thou enteredst m 
the vestibule I saw thy face change, and 
probably thy soul, as the face changes m 
spite of us when we enter at noon into a 
grotto too gloomy and too cold And 
smee, — smee, on account of all that, I have 
often no longer understood thee I ob- 
served thee, thou wert there, listless, perhaps, 
but with the strange, astray look of one await- 
mg ever a great trouble, m the sunhght, in a 
beautiful garden I cannot explain . . 
But I was sad to see thee so, for thou art 
too young and too beautiful to hve already 
day and mght under the breath of death 
But now all that will change At my age, 
and there, perhaps, is the surest fnut of my 
life, — at my age I have gamed I know not what 
faith m the fidelity of events, and I have 
always seen that every young and beautiful 
, bemg creates about itself young, beautiful. 
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and happy events And it is thou who wilt 

now open the door for the new era I have 
ghmpses of . Come here, why dost thou 
stay there without answermg and without 
hfting thme eyes? — I have l^ed thee but 
once only hitherto — ^the day of thy commg, 
and yet old men need sometimes to touch 
with their hps a woman’s forehead or a child’s 
cheek, to beheve still m the freshness of life 
and avert awhile the menaces Art thou 
afraid of my old hps? How I have pitied thee 
these months I 

MSLxsande Grandfather, I have not been 
unhappy 

Arkel Perhaps you were of those who are 
unhappy without knowmg it, . . and they 
are the most unhappy Let me look at 
thee, BO, qmte near, a moment, we have 
such need of beauty beside Death . 

[Enter Golatto ] 
Golaud Pell6as leaves to-mght 
Ar^eZ Thou hast blood on thy forehead — 
What hast thou done? 

Golmid Nothmg, nothing ... I have 
passed through a hedge of thorns 
M&nsande Bend down 3 mur head a httle, 
my lord I will wipe your forehead 
Golaud [repulsing her] I will not that you 
touch me, do you imderstand? Go, go* — 
am not speakmg to you — Where is my 
sword? — I came to seek my sword 
MMisande Here, on the praymg-stool. 
Golaud Brmg it [To AaKkn ] They have 
just found another peasant dead of hunger, 
along by the sea You would say they all 
meant to die under our eyes [To MAmsAimE ] 
Well, my sword? — Why do you tremble so? — 
I am not gomg to kill you I would simply 
e-samme the blade I do not employ the 
sword for these uses Why do you examme 
me hke a beggar? — I do not come to ask alms 
of you. You hope to see something m my 
eyes without my seemg anythmg m yours? — 
Do you think I may know somethmg? [To 
ABKfiL] — ^Do you see those great eyes? — It 
IS as if they were proud of their richness 
ArfceZ I see there only a great inno- 
cence 

Golaud A great mnocencel They are 
greater than innocence . . . They are purer 
than the eyes of a lamb They would 
give God lessons m innocence! A great inno- 
cence I Listen I am so near them I feel the 
freshness of their lashes when they wink, and 
yet I am less far away from the great secrets 


of the other world than from the smallest 
secret of those eyes! . . A great mnocencel 
More than mnocencel You would say the 
angels of heaven celebrated there an eternal 
baptism! I know those eyes! I have seen 
them at their work! Close them! close them! 
or I shall close them for a long while! 

Do not put your right hand to your throat so, 
I am saymg a very simple thmg I have 
no under-thought If I had an under- 
thought, why should I not say it? Ah! ah! — 
Do not attempt to flee! — ^Here! — Give me 
that hand! — ^AJi! your hands are too hot. 

Go away! Your flesh disgusts me! 
Here! — ^There is no more question of fleemg 
now! [He seizes her hy the hair] You shall 
follow me on your knees! — On your knees! — 
On your knees before me! — Ahl ah* your 
long hair serves some purpose at last! . 
Eight, left! — ^Left, right! — ^Absalom! 

Absalom — ^Forward* back! To the ground* 
to the ground! . You see, you see, I laugh 
already hke an old man 

Arkel [running up] Golaud! . . . 

Golaud [affecting a sudden ccZm] You will 
do as you may please, look you — I attach no 
importance to that — am too old, and, 
besides, I am not a spy I shall await chance, 
and then Oh! then! simply because it 
IS the custom, simply because it is the cus- 
tom [Exit ] 

ArTM T^at ails him? — ^He is drunk? 

MUisande [in tears] No, no, he does not 
love me any more . . I am not happy! 

I am not happy! 

Arkel If I were God, I would have pity 
on men’s hearts 

Scene Thbbe — A terrace of the castle Litile 

Ynioed discovered, trying to lift a houlder 

Ynwld Oh, this stone is heavy! . It is 
heavier than I am It is heavier than 
everybody It is heavier than everything 
that ever happened I can see my golden 
ball between the rock and this naughty stone, 
and I cannot reach it My httle arm is not 

long enough, and this stone won’t be 
lifted I can’t hft it, and nobody 
could hft it It IS heavier than the whole 
house, you would thmk it had roots m 
the earth [The bleatings of a flock heard 
far away ] — Oh! oh! I hear the sheep crying 
[He goes to look, at the edge of the terrace ] 
Why! there is no more sun They are 
commg the httle sheep they are com- 
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mg There is a lot of them! There 
IS a lot of theml They arc afraid of the 
dark They crowd together! They crow d 
together! They can hardly walk any 
more They are crjrmg! They arc cry- 
mg! And they go qmck! They go qmck! 

They are already at the great crossroads 
Ah! ah! They don’t know where they ought 
to go any more . They don’t cry any 
more They wait . Some of them wrcnt 
to go to the right They all want to go to 
the nght They cannot! . The shep- 
herd IS throwmg earth at them All! ah! 
They are gomg to pass by here They 
obey! They obey! They are gomg to pass 
under the terrace. They are going to pass 
under the rocks I am gomg to see them near 
by Oh! oh! what a lot of theml What 
a lot of them! The whole road is full of theml 

They all keep still now Shepherdl 
shepherd! why don’t they speak any more? 

The Shepherd [who ts out of sight] Because 
It IS no longer the road to the stable 
Ynwld Where are they gomg? — Shep- 
herd! shepherd!— Where are they gomg?~He 
doesn’t hear me any more They are too far 
away already They go quick They 
are not makmg a noise any more It is no 
longer the road to the stable Where are 
they gomg to sleep to-mght?— Oh! ohl— It is 
too dark I am gomg to tell somethmg to 
somebody [ExU ] 

Scene Fotm — A fountain in Vie path 
[Enter Peiju6as ] 

PdUas It is the last evemng the last 
evening It must all end I have played like 
a child about a thmg I did not guess I 
^ve played ardream about the snares of 
T a awakened me all at once? 

i shall flee, crymg out for joy and woe hke a 
hnd man fleemg from his burnmg house. 
AT 7 ^ to tell her I shall flee 
My father is out of danger, and I have no 
more reason to he to myself It is late, 
she does not come I should do better to 
^ away without seeing her agam I must 

Thece are some 
It seems at 

years ^ ^ 

^ *®“aiua nought to me if 

And .U those nLion*? 

Were to take away a httle water m 


a muslin bag . . I must see her one last 
time, to the bottom of her heart I must 
tell her all that I have never told her 

[Enter hliiiiSANDE ] 

Mdlisandc Pclldasl 

PclUas Mdhsande! — ^Is it thou, Mdhsande? 

M&isandc Yes 

Pclllas Come hither, do not stay at the 
edge of the moonlight — Come hither We 
have so manj’’ things to tell each other . . 
Come hither m the shadow' of the linden 

M6lisandc Let me stay in the hght 

PdUas Wc might be seen from the win- 
dows of the tower Come hither, here, we 
have nothing to fear — ^Take care, we might 
be seen 

Mdisanilc I wish to bo seen 

PcU6as AYliy, what doth ail thee? — Thou 
wert nblc to come out vnthout being seen? 

Mdbsandc Yes, 3 'our brother slept 

PclUas It IS late — ^In an hour they will 
close the gates Wc must bo carcfifl Why 
art thou come so late? 

Mihsandc Your brother had a bad dream 
And then my gowm was caught on the nails 
of the gate Sec, it is torn I lost all tins tune, 
and ran 

PellCas Mj’’ poor Mdhsande! I should 
almost be afraid to touch thee Thou art 
still out of breath, hke a hunted bird . It 
K for me, for me, thou docst all that? 

I hear thy heart beat as if it were nuno 
Como Inther nearer, nearer me 

MChsandc Why do you laugh? 

PclUas Idonotlaugh,— orelsellaughfor 
joy, unwittingly . It were a weepmc 
matter, rather 

Mdisande Wo hove come here before 
I recollect 

Pettto Yes yes . . Long months 
ago--! ^ew not then Khowest thou 
wJiy I asked thee to como here to-nicht? 

MVisande No 

PeH&w It IS perhaps the last time I shall 
T ^ must go away forever 

Mehsande Why sayest thou always thou 
wilt go away? 

I must teU thee what thou knowest 
already?— Thou knowest not what I am 
gomg to tell thee? 

notog^ Jio, why, no, I know 

PdUas ^ou knowest not why I must go 

r JT ^ 7 ^ou lowest not it is because ... 

[He kisses her abruptly ] I love tViee 
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M&,%smde [in a low voic^ I love thee, 
too 

PelUas. OhI ohl "What saidst thou, M^h- 
sande? . . I hardly heard itl Thou 
sayest that in a voice coming from the end of 
the world 1 . I hardly heard thee . Thou 
lovest me? — ^Thou lovest me, too? . . Smce 
when lovest thou me? 

Milisande Smce always . . . Smce I 
saw thee 

Pell&as Oh, how thou sayest that! 

Thy voice seems to have blown across the 
sea m sprmgl . I have never heard it imtil 
now, . one would say it had ramed on my 
heart! Thou sayest that so frankly! 

Like an angel questioned! I cannot beheve 
it, M61isande! . . . Why shouldst thou love 
me? — ^Nay, why dost thou love me? — Is what 
thou sayest true? — ^Thou dost not mock 
me? — Thou dost not he a httle, to make me 
smile? 

Milisande No; I never he, I he but to thy 
brother 

Pdlias Oh, how thou sayest that! . . . 
Thy voice! thy voice! It is cooler and more 

frank than the water is! It is like pure 
water on my hps! It is like pure water on 
my hands . Give me, give me thy hands! 
. Oh, how small thy hands are! I did 
not know thou wert so beautiful! I have 
never seen anythmg so beautiful before thee 
. I was full of unrest, I sought through- 
out the house I sought throughout the 
country . And I found not beauty . . 
And now I have found thee! . I have found 
thee! I do not think there could be on 
the earth a fairer woman! Where art 
thou? — ^I no longer hear thee breathe 

MSlisande Because I look on thee . 

PtXL^ Why dost thou look so gravely on 
me? — We are already m the shadow — It is 
too dark under this tree — Come mto the 
li gh t. We cannot see how happy we are 
Come, come, so httle time remains to us 

Milisande No, no; let us stay here 
I am nearer thee m the dark 

Pdlias Where are thme eyes? — ^Thou art 
not going to fly me? — Thou dost not think of 
me just now ' 

Mdisande Oh, yes; oh, yes; I only think 
of thee 

PdUas Thou wert lookmg elsewhere . . . 

Mdisande I saw thee elsewhere . 

PelUas Thy soul is far away . What 


ails thee, then? — Meseems thou art not 
happy 

Milisande Yes, yes; I am happy, but I am 
sad 

Pdlias One is sad often when one 
loves 

Milisande. I weep always when I think of 
thee 

PdUas I, too I, too, M4hsande . 

I am quite near thee, I weep for joy, and 
yet . [He hisses her again\ — ^Thou art 
strange when I kiss thee so Thou art so 
beautiful that one would think thou wert 
about to die 

Milisande Thou, too . . . 

PelUas There, there . We do not what 
we will I did not love thee the first time 
I saw thee . . 

Milisande Nor I . . . nor I ... I was 
afraid « 

PelUas I could not admit thme ^es 
I would have gone away at once . . . and 
then 

Mdisande And I — ^I would not have 
come I do not yet know why— I was 
afraid to come 

PdUas There are so many things one 
never knows We are ever waitmg, and 
then What is that noise? — ^They are clos- 

mg the gates! . . 

Milisande Yes, they have closed the 
gates 

PelUas We cannot go back now^ — ^Hiearest 
thou the bolts? — Listen! Listen! The 
great chains! The great chains! . It is 
too late, it IS too late! 

Mdisande All the better! all the better! 
all the better! 

PeUias Thou— . . . ? Behold, behold! 
. It is no longer we who will it so! Alls 
lost, all's saved! All is saved to-mght! 
Come, come My heart beats like a mad- 
man, — ^up to my very throat [They em- 
hrace] Listen! Listen! My heart is almost 
stranglmg me Come! come! • Ah, 

how beautiful it is m the shadows! . 

Mdisande There is some one behmd us! 

PdUas I see no one 

Mdisande I heard a noise . . 

PdUas I hear only thy heart m the 
dfixic 

Mdisande. I heard the crackhng of dead 
leaves 

PdUas Because the wmd is silent all at 
once It fell as we were kissmg . 
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M&tsande How long our shadows are 
to-mghtl 

PdUas They embrace to the very end of 
the garden. Oh, how they kiss far away from 
usl Look! look! 

M&xsande [in a stifled twice] A-a-hl — He 
IS behmd a tr^I 
Pdt£as Who? 

M&isande Golaud! 

PdUas Golaud! — ^Where? — I see noth- 
mg 

MSUsande There ... at the end of our 
shadows . . . 

PdUas Yes, yes, I saw him. . . . Let us 
not turn abruptly 
M&isande He has his sword. . . . 

PdUas I have not mme ... ’ 

M&isande He saw us kiss . . . 

PdUas He does not know we have seen 
him. Do not stir, do not turn your head 
He would rush headlong on us He 
will remam there while he thinks we do not 
know He watches us He is still motion- 
less Go, go at once this way I will 
wait for him I wiU stop him . . . 
M&isande No, no, no! 

Pdliaa Go! Ciol He has seen all! . He 
will Vill usl 

M&xsande All the betterl all the better! 
all the better! 

P&Uas He comes! He comes! ... Thy 
mouth! . Thy mouth! 

M&isande Yes! yes! yes! 

[They kiss desperately ] 
P&Uas Oh! ohi All the stars are fall- 
mg! 

M&isande Upon me, too! upon me, too! 
Pell6as Again! Again! Give! Give! 
M&isande All! all! all! 

[Goiaitd rushes upon them, sword in 
hand, and strikes PuLnfiAS, who jaUs 
at the hnnk of the foutUain MAli- 
BA 2 TDB flees terrified ] 

MAubaiide [fleeing^ Oh! oh! I have no 
courage! I have no courage! 

[Golaud pursues her through the wood 
in silence] 


ACT FIVE 

ScEaiB One — A lower haU in the castle 
won^ s^nts discovered, gathered toge 
WftW without children are playing before 
at the veni-daiors of the haU 


An Old Servant You will sec, you will see, 
my daughters, it will be to-mght — Some one 
will come to tell us by and by 
Another Servant They will not come to 
tell us They don't know what they are 
domg any longer 

Third Servant Let us wait here 
Fourth Servant W^e shall know well enough 
when we must go up 

Fifth Servant WTien the tune is come, we 
shall go up of ourselves 
Sixth Servant There is no longer a sound 
heard m the house 

Seventh Servant We ought to make the 
children keep still, who are playing before the 
ventilator 

Eighth Servant They will be still of them- 
selves by and by 

Ninth Servant The tune has not yet come 
[Enter an old Servant ] 
The Old Servaht' "No one can go m the 
room any longer I have listened more than 
an hour * You could hear the flies walk 
on the doors I heard nothmg 
First Servant Has she been left alone m 
the room? 

The Old Servant No, no, I think the room 
IS full of people 

First Servant They will come, they will 
come, by and by 

The Old Servant Lord! Lord! It is not 
happmess that has come into the house 
One may not speak, but if I could say what 
I know 

Second Servant It was you who found 
them before the gate? 

I Old Servant Why, yes! why, yes! It 
was I who found them. The porter says it 
was he who saw them first, but it was I who 
waked them He was deepng on his face 
I and would not get up— And now he comes 
saymg, “^Tt was I who saw them first ” Is 
that just? — See, I burned myself li g h t ing a 
lamp to go down cellar — ^Now what was I 
going to do down cellar? — ^I can't remember 
any more what I was gomg to do down cellar 
^At any rate, I got up very early, it was 
not yet very hght, I said to myseU, I will go 
across the courtyard, and then I will open 
the gate Good, I go down the stairs on tip- 
toe, and I open the gate as if it were an or- 
duw gate My God! My God! What 
do I see? Divme a httle what I see! 

They were before the gate? 
The Old Servant They were both stretched 
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out before tbe gatel Exactly like poor 
folk that are too hungry . . . They were hud- 
dled together like little childr^ who are 
afraid The httle princess was nearly 

dead, and the great Golaud had still his 
sword in his side. . . . There was blood on 
the sill . . 

Second Servant We ought to make the 
children keep still . They are screaming 
with all their might before the ventilator 

Third Servant You can’t hear yourself 
speak . . 

Fourth Servant There is nothmg to be 
done I have tried already, they won’t keep 
still . . 

First Servant It seems he is nearly cured? 

The Old Servant Who? 

First Servant The great Golaud 

Third Servant Yes, yes, they have taken 
Turn to his wife’s room I met them just 
now, m the corridor They were holdmg him 
up as if he were drunk He cannot yet walk 
alone 

The Old Servant He could not k^ll him- 
self, he IS too big But she is hardly wounded, 
and it IS she who is gomg to die ... Can 
you understand that? 

First Servant You have seen the wound? 

The Old Servant As I see you, my daugh- 
ter — saw everythmg, you understand 
I saw it before all the others . A tmy little 
wound under her httle left breast, — a httle 
woimd that wouldn’t kill a pigeon. Is it 
natural? 

First Servant. Yes, yes, there is somethmg 
underneath . . . 

Second Servant Yes, but die was dehvered 
of her babe three days ago 

The Old Servant Exactlyl . . She was 
dehvered on her death-bed, is that a httle 
sign? — And what a childl Have you seen it? 
A wee httle girl a beggar would not brmg 
mto the world A httle wax figure that 
r farno, much too soon, a httle wax figure 
that must hve m lambs’ wool Yes, yes; 
it IS not happmess that has come mto the 
house . . 

First Servant Yes, yes, it is the hand of 
God that has been stimng . . . 

Second Servant Yes, yes; all that did not 
happen without reason. . 

Third Servant It is as good Lord P4116as 
. where is he? — No one knows . 

The Old Servant Yes, yes, everybody 
knows But nobody dare speak of it . 


One does not speak of this, . . one does 
not speak of that, one speaks no more 
of anything, one no longer speaks truth 
But I Imow he was found at the bottom 
of Bhnd Man’s Sprmg, but no one, no 
one could see him Well, well, we shall 
only know all that at the last day 
First Servant I dare not sleep here any 
longer 

The Old Servant Yes, yes, once ill-fortune 
is m the house, one keeps silence m vam 
Third Servant. Yes, it finds you all the 
same 

The Old Servant Yes, yes, but we do not 
go where we would . . 

Fourth Servant Yes, yes; we do not do 
what we would . . . 

First Servant They are afraid of us now 
Second Servant They all keep silence 
Third Servant. They cast down their ejes 
m the corridors 

Fourth Servant They do not speak any 
more except m a low voice 
Fifth Servant You would think they had 
aU done it together 

Sixth Servant One doesn’t know what they 
have done 

Seventh Servant What is to be done when 
the masters are afraid? [A silence ] 

First Servant I no longer hear the chil- 
dren Bcreammg 

Second Servant They are sittmg down be- 
fore the ventilator 

Third Servant They are huddled against 
each other 

The Old Servant I no longer hear anything 
m the house . 

First Servant You no longer even hear the 
children breathe ... 

The Old Servant Come, come, it is tune 
to go up ... [Exeunt, in sdence J 

ScENB 'Two — An apartment in the castle 
ATt-c-fr.T.^ Goi^Aun, and the Pbtsician discovered 
in me comer of the room MAusaiide i« 
stretched upon her "bed 

The Physician It cannot be of that httle 
wound she is dymg, a bird would not have 
died of It . It IS not you, then, who ha\e 
killed her, good my lord, do not be so dis- 
consolate . She could not have hved 
She was bom without reason . to die, and 
she dies without reason And then, it is 
not sure we shall not save her . . 

ArUl No, no, it seems to me we keep too 
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sUent, m spite of ourselves, m her room 
It IS not a good sign Look how she sleeps 
dovrly, slowly, ■ it is as if her soul 
was cold forever 

Golavd I have kiUed her without cause! 
I have killed her without cause! . Is it 
not enough to make the stones weep? 

They had kissed like httle children They 
had simply kissed They were brother 
and sister And I, and I at once! I 
did it m spite of mys^, look you. . . I did 
it m spite of mysdf 

The Physician Stop, I think she is wak- 


Golaud [dragging himself toward the bed\. 
Mdlisonde M61isande 
Mdlisande Is it you, Golaud? I should 
hardly recognize you any more It is the 
evenmg su^ght m my eyes "Why look 
you on the walls? You have grown thm and 
old Is it a long while smce we saw each 
other? 

Golaud [To AmaSii and the Physician] 
Will you withdraw a moment, if you please, 
if you please? I will leave the door wide 
open One moment only I would say 
somethmg to her, else I could not die 


mg 

M&wande. Open the wmdow, ... open 
the window 

ArlM Shall I open this one, Mdhsande? 

M4lisande No, no, the great window 
the great wmdow It is to see 

Arkel Is not the sea air too cold to-mght? 

The Physician Do it, do it 

Mihsande Thanks. Is it sunset? 

Ariel Yes, it is sunset on the sea, it is 
late — ^How are you, Mdhsande? 

M&isande Well, well — ^Why do you 
that? I have never been better — ^And yet it 
seems to me I know somethmg 

ArMl What sayest thou?-— I do not im- 
derstand thee 

Mdisande Neither do I understand all I 
88.y> you see I do not know what I am 
^ying I do not know what I know 
I no longer say what I would . . 

ArlM Why, yes! why, yes! I am 
qmte happy to hear thee ^eak so, thou hast 
mved a httle these last days, and one no 
lo^er understood thee But now all that 
IS far away 

MUisande I do not know — Are you 

au alone m the room, grandfather? 

ArJc& No, there is the physician, besides, 
who cured th^ . 

MUisande Ah! . . 

Ar/sgl And then there is stall some one 


M&t^ande Who is it? 

^ not be fngb 

the lea 

be sure K thou'rt afraid, he w 
^ . He 18 very unhappy ' 

M&tsande Who is it? 

IS Sfud husband. . . 

Why does! 


Will you? — Go clear to the end of the corri- 
dor, you can come back at once, at once 
Do not refuse me this I am a wrretch 
[Exit Ansfiii and the Physician ] — ^Mdlisande, 
hast thou pity on me, as I have pity on thee? 

Mdhsande? Dost thou forgive me, 
Mdhsande? 

Milisande Yes, yes, I do forgive thee 
What must I forgive? 

Golaud I have wrought thee so much ill, 
Mdhsande I cannot tell thee the lU I 
have wrought thee But I see it, I see it 
so clearly to-day smce the first day . . 
And aU I did not know till now leaps m my 
eyes to-mght And it is all my fault, all 
that has happened, all that will happen . 

If I could tell it, thou wouldst see as I do! 

I see all! I see all! But I loved thee 

so! I loved thee so! But now there is 

some one d3nng It is I who am dymg 
And I would know I would ask 
thee Thou’lt bear me no ill-wiU I 
would The truth must be told to a dymg 
man He must know the truth, or else he 
could not sleep Swearest thou to tell me 

the truth? 

M&isande Yes 

Golaud Didst thou love Pdlldas? 

M&isande Why, yes, I loved him — 
Where is he? 

Golaud Thou dost not understand me? — 
Thou wilt not understand me? — ^It seems to 
me It seems to me WeU, then, here 
I ask thee if thou lovest him with a forbid- 
den love? Wert thou were you guilty? 
Say, say, yes, yes, yes! 

M&isande No, no, we were not guilty — 
Why do you ask that? 

Oo^ud M^Jisande! tell me the truth, 
for the love of God! 

M&isande Why have I not told the truth? 
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Golaud Do not he so any mote, at the 
moment of death! 

M&Asande Who is dymg? — Is it I? 

Golmtd Thou, thou! And I, I too, after 
thee! And we must have the truth 
We must have the truth at last, dost thou 
understand? . Tell me all! TeU me all! 
I forgive thee all! 

M&isande Why am I gomg to die? — I 
did not know it 

GoUmd Thou knowest it now! ... It is 
time! It IS time! . . . Qmck! qmck! . . . The 
truth! the truth! . . 

■MSltsande The truth . the truth 

Golaud Where art thou? — ^Mdhsande! — 
Where art thou? — ^It is not natural! M6h- 
sande Where art thou* — Where goest thou? 
[Perceiving AbkEl and the Physician at the 
door of the room ] — ^Yes, yes, you may come 
m . I know nothmg, it is useless It 
IS too late, she is already too far away from 
us . . I shall never know! ... I shall die 
here hke a blmd man! . . 

ArlM What have you done? You will 
kiU her 

Golaud 1 have already killed her. • . . 

Arl(M M^bsande . 

M&isande Is it you, grandfather? 

Arkel Yes, my daughter . What would 
you have me do? 

M&xeande Is it true that the wmter is 
begmnmg? . . 

ArMl Why dost thou ask? 

M&Mande Because it is cold, and there 
are no more leaves 

Arl^ Thou art cold?— -Wilt thou have the 
wmdows closed? 

M&iaande No, no, . not till the sun 
be at the bottom of the sea — It sinks slowly, 
then it IS the wmter beg innin g? 

ArM. Yes — ^Thou dost not like the 
wmter? 

Mdisande Oh! no I am afraid of the 
cold — am so afraid of the great cold 

ArfcSl Dost thou feel better? 

M&isande Yes, yes, I have no longer all 
those qualms 

ArfceZ Wouldst thou see thy child? 

M&isande What child? 

ArM> Thy child — ^Thou art a mother 
Thou hast brought a httle daughter mto the 
world . . 

M&ieande Where is she? 

Arl^l, Here. . . . 


Milisande It is strange I cannot lift my 
arms to take her . 

Arhel. Because you are still very weak 
I will hold her myself, look 

Milisande She does not laugh . She 
IS httle She is gomg to weep too . . 

I pity her 

[The room has been invaded, little by 
little, by the women servants of the 
castle, who range themselves in lienee 
along the walls and wait ] 

Golaud [rising abruptly] What is the mat- 
ter? — What are all these women coming here 
for? 

The Physician It is the servants. . . . 

Arl^ Who was it called them? 

The Physician It was not I . . 

Golaud Why do you come here? — ^No one 
has asked for you What come you here 
to do? — ^But what is it, then? — ^An^er me! 

[The servarUs make no answer J 

ArkS, Do not qieak too loud She is 
gomg to sleep, she has closed her eyes . 

Golaud It IS not . . ? 

The Physunan No, no, see, she breathes 

Ariel Her eyes are full of tears — ^It is 
her soul weepmg now Why does she 
stretch her arms out so? — What would die? 

The Physician It is toward Ihe child, 
without doubt It IS the struggle of 

motherhood against 

Golaud At this moment? — At this mo- 
ment? — You must say Say! Say!... 

The Physician Perhaps 

Golaud At once? Oh! oh! I must tell 
her — ^M6hsande! M6hsande! • 

Leave me alone! leave me alone with her! . 

ArlM No, no, do not come near. 
Trouble her not Speak no more to her 
You know not what the soul is . • 

Golaud It IS not my fault! ... It is not 
my fault! 

ArlM Hush! . Hush! ... We must 
^eak softly now — She must not be dis- 
turbed The human soul is very silent 
The human soul likes to depart alone 
It suffers so timorously . But the 
sadness, Golaud . . the sadness of all we 

see! Oh! oh! oh! 

[At this moment, aU the servants fol* 
suddenly on their knees at the back 
cf ihe chamber ] 

ArlM [turning]. What is the matter! 
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The Physician [approaching the bed and feel- 
ing the body] They are nght 

[A long silence ] 

ArM, I saw nothing — Are you sure? 

The Physician Yes, yes 

ArM I heard nothing So quick, so 
quick! All at once! She goes without 
a word 

Golavd [sobbing] Oh! oh! oh! 

ArM Do not stay here, Gkilaud . . She 
must have silence now Come, come 
Ct is terrible, but it is not your fault. . . . 


*Twas a httle bemg, so qmet, so fearful, and 
so silent ’Twas a poor little mysterious 
bemg, like everybody She hes there as 
if she were the big sister of her child . . 

Come, come My God! My God! . . 
I shall never imderstand it at all Let us 
not stay here — Come, the child must not 
stay here m this room She must live 
now m her place It is the poor little 
one’s turn . [They go out in silence j 

THE END 
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ARTHUE SCHNITZLER AND HIS PLAYS 


Arthur Schnitzier, the author of Light-o’~Love, the greatest dramatist of Austria 
since Gnllparzer, was bom m Vienna, and was graduated from the Umversity of Vienna 
in 1885 as a doctor of medicme Like Tchekhov, the Russian dramatist, who was also 
a physician, he practiced his profession with ardor and success, and, as was also the case 
with Tche^ov, that profession strongly influenced his plays Like Tchekhov, too, 
he became famous as writer of fiction as well as a dramati^ Schmtzler was a pure 
naturahst, recording bfe dispassionately as he saw it, without bias, but with all the subtle 
insight into the spnngs of action and all the tolerant understanding charactenstic of a 
physician who is also a psychologist He was as far as possible removed from the re- 
formers, for he had not even any explanation of hfe, any “synthesis,” any “philosophy” 
He was calmly contemplative, but he was not devoid of pity and ssmapathy , he was even, at 
times, not wi^out tenderness He maintamed m turn two very different points of view as 
he surveyed the world of human beings Prom one he saw amusmg creatures disporting 
themselves, a careless, graceful, sophisticated set, yet even in their careless play suggesting 
how easily their comedy may turn to tragedy Prom the other, he saw rather care-worn 


men and women seeking a way out of life’s perplexities, suffenng from its disillusions 
The merely careless ones he pictured in such plays as Anatol, the tired and disillusioned, 
in The Lonely Way Such plays, whether humorous or tragic, are a charactenstic product 
of mid-Europe, they spnng from the soil of an old and sophisticated civilization, they 
disregard, perhaps they are not even aware of, the “moral standards” in sex that dictate the 
conventions of younger and more self-conscious peoples, and at times they show a certam 
weanness and disillusionment antipathetic to more naive and optimistic civihzations 
Schmtzler handled his technique with the ease of a virtuoso It is more successful, 
perhaps, m the one-act form (of which he was the acknowledged master), as is shown 
m ^terature and Livmg Hours Techmcally, his most distinctive achievement is his 
bnlhant dialogue, graceful, witty, cymcal, the best of its kind in modem contmental 
drama, a dialogue that has exercised a profound influence upon, for instance, Benavente 
let, in spite of the distingmshed ease with which he moved in the world of the careless, 
cvmcal, sophisticated persons who use such speech, he seemed still more at home m ‘^the 
tTOJight of the soul,” a world m which regret for past deeds, hopeless desires, inhibitions 
mat Wrangle and dertroy, create an atmosphere of half-lights, some of which seem to be 
rast from a realm of the sub-conscious just beyond the threshold Here Schmtzler was 

dpliPnL psychology , and the veiy half-tones, reticences, and suggestions of his 
delicate method often say more than the most voluble speech 

represents a inean between the tone and method of Anatol and those of 

Srace and charm of the one and something of the 

Aurtn^ wit diaUusioned In spite of the profound social changes m 

subtle and retains its power, smce this is founded upon its 

Linhi^ sympathetic dehneation of permanent and umversal human traits 

Its fiiMt ove was pr^uced first m Vienna at the Hofburg theater m October 1895 
Xat English was in New York in Febniai^, 1905 Jder te Stle of 

again pited ® Rechomng it wS 

tomed in Hev'M uSr’thf'tS “ May, 1909 In 1929, it waa 

ork under the title Playing mth Love The author died in 1931 
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ACT ONE 

Fnrrz’s room Cozy hut elegantly jur- 
ntslied 

Theodore [Enters in advance He carries 
a slick, has an overcoat flung over hxs arm, 
lakes ojj hts hat upon entering ] 

Fntz lOulside'i So nobody has been 
here? 

Voice No, sir 

Fnlz [Entering 1 I suppose we might 
let the carnage go? 

Theodore Of course I thought you had 
Fntz [Goes to the doorl Send the car- 
nage away And you can go, too I 
don’t need you any more [Returning 1 
Wh> don’t you lay down your things? 

Theodore [At the desk ] Here are a 
couple of letters [Throws coat and hat 
on a chair, keeps his sltck'\ 

Fntz [Hastens to the deski Ohl 
Theodore Now, nowl . I beheve 
you’re frightened I 

Fnlz From dad . [Opens a second 
letter 1 From Lensky 
Theodore Don’t let me disturb you 
Fntz [Skims the letters ] 

Theodore What docs your father say? 
Fntz Nothing special . He wants 
me to spend a week on the estate at Wliit- 
Funtidc 

Theodore Excellent plan I’d hke to 
fend 3 on there for six montlis 
Fntz [Turns to face himl 
Theodore I certainly would 1 — ending, 

oruing, fresh air, dait^ -maids 

Fntz Idiot, there aren’t an3 dair3'-farms 
out there 

Theodore Well, 5 ou know what I mean, 
oon’t \ou? 

Fnlz ”\Yill ^ou come along? 

T/<i odorr "i ou know I can’t 
Fnlz Wh\ not? 

Theodore dear fellow, I ha^o mv 
doctor c cominRl If I went along it 

tlirr > keeping 30U 

Fn'z Oh, come, 3 ou needn’t worn* about 
n*e 


Theodore You see, all you need is fresh 
air, I’m convmced of that — I saw that to- 
day Out yonder m the open where we 
found the genume green spnngtime, you 
were a veiy pleasant fellow again 
Fntz Thanks 

Theodore And now— now of course you 
are collapsing We’re too close to the 
dangerous atmospheric zone agam 
Fntz [Makes a gesture of imtationl 
Theodore Why, you’ve no idea how jolly 
you were out there You were actually 
reasonable for once, it was hke the good 
old da3ns And then a couple of days ago, 
when we were out with those two jolly 
little girls, you were very nice, but now — 
that’s all over agam, and you find it ab- 
solutely necessary to think — [With ironical 
pathos ] — of that woman 
Fntz [Ewes, vexed ] 

Theodore You don’t know me, my dear 
fellow I don’t mtend to stand that any 
longer 

Fntz My goodness, but you’re ambi- 
tious 1 

Theodore Oh, I don’t demand of you 
that you forget-— [as beforel — ^that woman. 

.1 only hope — [warmlyl — ^my dear Fntz, 
that this misemble affair, that keeps me 
trembling for 3*^00 all the time, Tnpnnc uq 
more to you than any tnvial lo\e affair. 

. Look here, Fritz, some day, when you 
stop worshipping “that woman,” you’ll be 
surpnsed how congenial she is to you Then 
3 oil’ll find out that there’s nothing demomac 
m her at all, but that die is a 1013 sweet 
little woman — one that 50U can have plenty 
of fun with, just ns 3*011 cm with all women 
that are 3oung and pretty, and that haie 
a little temperament 

do 50U say “tremble for me”? 
Theodore You know whv I must 
confess that I am in constant terror that 
3 ou Will run off with her some fine day 
Fnlz That wa*! what 30U meant? 
Theodore [After a short pause 1 That 
isu t tho onl\ d^nc^cr 

Fn'r Right 3 ou are, Theodore— there are 
oUicrs, too 
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Theodore. But then we never do anything 
silly. 

Fntz. [2*0 himself "I There are others, 

tiOO • • • 

Theodore. What’s the matter? . . . You’re 
thinking of somethmg in particular 
Fntz. Oh, no. I’m not . . IGlances at 
the vmdow 1 She was deceived once before 
Theodore What? . . . What’s that? . . . 
I don’t understand you. 

Fntz. Oh, nothmg. 

Theodore. What? Do talk sense. 

Fntz She’s been afraid lately ... at 
times 

Theodore. Why? — There must be a rea- 
son for it 

Fntz Not at all. Nervousness — [iront- 
callyl — an uneasy conscience, if you will 
Theodore You say she was deceived 
once 

Fntz Well, yes — ^and again to-day, I 
suppose. 

Theodore. To-day— well, what does all 
this mean? 

Fntz. {After a slight pause 3 She thinks 
. we are watched 
Theodore What? 

Fntz. She sees apparitions; really, she 
has actual hallucmations [At the vmdow 3 
She sees some person standing on the street 
comer, . . through the crack m the curtain, 

and thinks [Breaks oj0F3 Is it possible, 

anyway, to recognize a face at this t^tance? 
Theodore Scarcely 

Fntz Why, that’s what I say But then 
that’s terrible She’s afraid to go out, she 
has all sorts of queer feelmgs, ^e gets hys- 
terical, die wants to die with me 

Theodore Of course 
Fntz. [Short pause 3 To-day I had to 
go down and take a look Went down as 
cheerfully as if I were leavmg the house 
alone, of course there wasn’t a familiar 
face to be seen anywhere . . 

Theodore [Is silent 3 
Fntz Well, that ought to set fears at 
rest, oughtn’t it? A man can’t suddenly 
be swallowed up by the earth, hey? . . . 
Answer, can’t you? 

Theodore What sort of an answer do 
you want? Of course a man can’t be swal- 
lowed up. But a man can hide inside the 
gates. 

■Fntz, I looked behmd them all 


Theodore You must have looked very 
innocent at that 

Fntz There was nobody there. I tell you 
^ it’s hallucmations 

Theodore Certainly. But it ought to 
teach you to be more careful 

Fntz And I couldn’t have helped know- 
ing it, if he suspected it Why, I ate supper 
with them yesterday after the play— with 
him and her — ^and it was so pleasant 1 . . . 
ridiculous, I tell you! 

Theodore I beg of you Fntz, be sensible; 
do me that favor Give up this whole cursed 
affair, for my sake, if nothmg else I have 
nerves, too ... I know you’re not Ihe 
kmd of man who can escape from such an 
affair imaided, and so I made it so easy 
. for you — gave you a chance to save your- 
self by starting another . . . 

Fntz You did? 

Theodore Well, didn’t I take you along 
with me when I had an appomtment with 
, httle Miss Tom a while back? And didn’t 
I ask her to bring along her prettiest friend? 
And can you deny that you like her? 

Fntz. Certainly, she is sweet! ... So 
sweet! And you have no idea hoW I longed 
for such an affection as that, so sweet and 
quiet, that would hover about me and 
soothe me, and help me to recover from 
these everlastmg irritations and torments 

Theodore That’s exactly it Recover! 
That’s the deeper purpose of it They help 
us to recover That’s why I’m against 
these so-called mteresting women. It’s not 
the business of women to be mterestmg, but 
to be agreeable. You must seek happmess 
where I have sought and found it — where 
there are no grand scenes, no dangers, no 
tragic entanglements — ^where the beginnmg 
has no special difficulties, and the ending no 
torments — ^where you take your first kiss 
with a smile, and part wi^ very gentle 
emotion 

Fntz Yes, that’s it. 

Theodore Those women are so happy Jn 
their healthy every-day womanhood— what 
compels us to make demons or angels out of 
them at all cost? 

Fntz She is really a treasure So affec- 
tionate, so dear Often it seems to me die 
IS too dear for me 

Theodore You’re mcomgible, apparently 
If you mtend to take that affair senously 
agam 
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Fntz No, no, not a thought of it We 
are agreed, I need to recover 
Theodore K you did, I’d give you up 
for good I’ve had enough of your, love- 
tragedies You bore me with them And if 
you feel like commg at me with your famous 
“conscience,” I’ll give you my simple rule 
for treatmg such cases Better it were I 
than some one else Tor that “some one 
else” IS as sure as fate itself 

[There ta a nngl 
Fntz What’s that now? . . 

Theodore Go and see There you are, 
all pale agami Set your fears at rest It’s 
the two sweet httle girls 
Fntz lAgreeahly surprised 1 What? 
Theodore I took the hberty of mvitmg 
them here to-day 

Fntz IGomg out ] Oh, you— why didn’t 
you tell me? Now I’ve sent away my 

Tnn.Ti 

Theodore So much the cozier 
Fntz [Outside ] Greetmgs, Tom 
Torn [Enters, carrying a package 1 
Fntz [Re-enters behind her ] And where’s 
Chnstme? 

Toni She’ll be here soon Greetmgs, 
Dore 

Theodore [Xtsses her hand] 

Tom You’ll have to excuse us, Mr Fntz, 
but Theodore mvited us 
Fntz Why, it was a splendid idea Only 
he forgot somethmg, Theodore did 
Theodore Theodore forgot nothmg! 
[Takes the package from Toni] Did you 
bnng everythmg I wrote down for you? 

Tom Of course [To Tam ] “l^ere can 
I put it? 

Fntz Just give it to me, Tom, we’ll 
put it on the sideboard for the present 
Tom I bought something else, Dore, be- 
sides what you told me 
Fntz Give me your hat, Tom, that’s 
^ it on the piano, also her boa ] 

Theodore [Dubiously f I^at? 

Tom A coffee cream-cake 
Theodore Oh, what a sweet tooth! 

Well, but teU me, why didn’t 
Christine come with you? 

, She’s gomg to take her father to 
the theatre first Then she’ll come alone 
on the street car 

Theodore What an affectionate daugh- 


Tont I diould say so, and especially since 
he went mto mourning 
Theodore Why, who died there, any- 
way? 

Toni The old gentleman’s sister 
Theodore Ah, a widow? 

Tom No, it was an old maiden lady, 
who has hved with them always Well, and 
so he feels so lonesome, somehow 
Theodore He’s a little man with short 
gray hair— her father — ^isn’t he? 

Tom [Shakes her head] No, he has 
long hair 

Fntz How do you come to know him? 
Theodore Recently I was in the theatre 
with Lensky, and I took a look at the men 
playmg the bass-viols 
Tom Why, he doesn’t play the bass- 
viol— he plays the violin 
Theodore Oh, is that so? I thought he 
played the bass-viol [Toni laughs ] Noth- 
ing funny about that, how should I know, 
child? 

Toni What a beautiful place you have, 
Mr Fntz — just wonderful! What view is 
that? 

Fntz This wmdow opens on Straw Lane, 

I and m the next room 

Theodore [Quickly ] Do tell me, why 
are you so formal, you two? 

Tom At supper we’ll get better ac- 
quamted 

Theodore A lady of pnnciple, I see 
Well, that’s some comfort, just the same 
How’s your mother, anyhow? 

Tom [Turns to him, her face suddenly 

shomng concern ] Only think, die’s got 

Theodore Toothache, I know, I know 
^ur mother always has the toothache 
She ought to go to a dentist one of these 
times 

Tom But the doctor says it’s only 
rheumatic pams 

Theodore [Laughing ] Well, if it’s rheu- 
matic 

Tom [An album in her hand ] Nothmg 
but pretty things [Turning the pages f 
Who IS that? ... Why, that’s you, Mr 
Fntz, m uniform? You’re m the army? 
Fntz Yes 

Tom Dragoon!— Are you m the yellows 
or the blacks? 

Fntz [Smiling f In the yellows 
Tom [A® in a revene ] The yellows 
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Theodore. There she goes a-dreaming. 
Wake up, Tonil 

Tom But now you’re heutenant m the 
reserves? 

Fntz Surely 

Tom You must look very nice m the 
fur cap 

Theodore How much she knows about it 1 
— Look here, Tom, I’m in the army, too 
Tom Are you m the dragoons, too? 
Theodore Yes 

Tom Well, why can’t you tell a body 
that? 

Theodore. I want to be loved for myself 
Tom Come, Dore, you must put on your 
uniform some time when we’re gomg out 
together 

Theodore In August there will be ma- 
noeuvers, anyway 

Tom Heavens 1 by August 

Theodore Yes, that’s so — eternal love 
doesn’t last that long 
Tom Who thinks about August m May? 
Isn’t that so, Mr Fntz? — Say, Mr Fritz, 
why did you run away from us yesterday? 
Fntz What do you mean? 

Tom Why — ^after the play. 

Fntz Didn’t Theodore make my excuses 
to you? 

Theodore To be sure, I excused you 
Tom What good do your excuses do me, 
or rather Christine? When a man makes 
a promise, he ought to keep it 
Fntz I really would rather have gone 
with you 
Tom Really? 

Fntz But I couldn’t You saw your- 
selves I was m a box with friends, and 
afterward I couldn’t get away from them 
Tom Yes, you couldn’t get away from 
the pretty ladies Do you think we didn’t 
see you from the gallery? 

Fntz Well, I saw you, too 
Tom You were sittmg backwards m the 
box 

Fntz Not all the time 
Tom But most of it Behind a lady 
with a black velvet dress you sat and kept 
— {.Imitating 1 — ^looking forward like this 
Fntz You must have watched me closely 
Tom Why, it’s nothmg to me But if ' 
I were Chnstme Why did Theodore 
have time after the play? Why doesn’t he 
have to take supper with fnends? 


Theodore {Proudly 1 Why don’t I have 
to take supper with friends? 

{There is a nng Fhitz hastens out ] 
Theodore Tom, you can do me a favor. 
Tom [Assumes questiomng expression] 
Theodore Forget your imhtary recollec- 
tions — at least, for a time 
Tom Why, I haven’t any. 

Theodore Come, now, you didn’t learn 
all that just by accident, that’s plain enough. 

Christine {Enters with flowers in her 
hand Fritz behind her With a trace o} 
embarrassment ] Good-evemng [General 
salutation To Fritz] Are you glad we 
came— You’re not angry? 

Fntz But — ^my dear child! Sometimes, 
you know Theodore is cleverer than I am 
Theodore Well, is your father fiddlmg 
by now? 

Christine Surely, I took him to the 
theatre 

Fntz Toni told us 

Christine. [To Toni] And Cathenne 
stopped me, too 

Tom Oh, pshaw! the false cat! 
Christine Oh, no, she isn’t false at all; 
she IS very good to me 
Tom You trust every one, anyway. 
Christine Why should she be false to 
me? 

Fntz Who IS Catherme? 

Toni The wife of a stockmg-maker, and 
she’s always vexed because some girls are 
younger than she is 

Christine Why, she’s quite young herself 
Fntz Bother Cathenne I — ^What have you 
got there? 

Christine I brought along a few flowers 
for you 

Fntz [Takes them from her and hss^ 
her hand ] You’re a httle angel Here, we’ll 
put them in the vase 
Theodore No, no! You’ve no talent as 
decorator The flowers will be scattered at 
random on the table . That is, later 
on, when the table is set We really ought 
to fix it so that they would fall from the 
ceiling But that can’t be done. 

Fntz {Laughing ] Scarcely. 

Theodore Meanwhile we’ll put them m 
here, after all [Puts them into the vase] 
Toni Children, it’s gettmg dark! 

Fntz [Helps Christine to take off her 
coat, and she takes off her hat He puts 
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hat and coat on a chair in the background ] 
We’ll bght the lamp right away 
Theodore Lampl I should say not I 
Candles we must have Their light is so 
much prettier Come, Tom, you can help 
me [He and Toni light the candles, in 
the branched candelabra before the pier- 
glass, one on the desk, two candles on the 
sideboard Meanwhile Fbttz and Chhistinb 
converse ] 

Fntz How are you, sweetheart? 
Christine I’m aU right now 
Fntz Well, but not at other times? 
Christine I have longed so for you 
Fntz Why, we saw each other only yes- 
terday 

Christine Saw each other . from away 
off iShylyl Fntz, it wasn’t very nice 
of you to 

Fntz Yes, I know, Tom told me But 
you’re always a child I couldn’t get away 
You've got to understand such thmgs 
Christine Yes . Fntz, who were 
the people m the box? 

Fntz Fnends of mme — ^it doesn’t matter 
what their names are 
Christine Well, who was the lady m the 
black velvet dress? 

Fntz Child, I have no memory for 
dresses 


Christine [Coaxingly ] Come, cornel 
Fntz That is to say, I do have a 
sort of a memory for them— m certain 
cases For example, I remember very well 
that dark-blue waist you had on the first 
tune we saw each other And the black 
and white one you wore to the theatre 
yesterday 

CkmteTw Why, I’m weanng it to-day f 
Pntz Sure enough, from the dis- 
t^c^ you Imow, it looks different-I mean 
itl Oh, and that medalhon-I know that. 


ISmihngTi When did I 


wea 


Christine 
that? 

Ohr-that time we went walku 
m the public gardens, where aU the childrc 
'^ere playmg— isn’t that nght? 

Chnsfane Yes So you do tbmV 
me sometimes? 

oTJ* frequently, my child 

I thmk of yo 

of you aU di 
see you* l^appy when 


' Fntz Then don’t we see each other often 
enough? 

Christine Often . . . 

Fntz Certainly In the summer we 
shan’t see each other so much Just think I 
Suppose, for example, I went away for a 
couple of weeks— what would you say? 

Chnstinc lAnziously] What? You are 
going away? 

Fntz No And still it might be pos- 
sible that I would like the notion of being 
all alone for a week 
Chnstine Oh, why? 

Fntz I’m simply talking about possibih- 
ties I know myself, I get such notions 
And you, too, might some time take the 
whim of not wanting to see me for a few 
days . I’ll always understand that 
Chnstine No, I’ll never have that whim, 
Fntz 

Fntz You can’t tell about that 
Chnstine But I can I love you 
Fntz I love you, too, very much 
Chnstine But you are everything to me, 

Fritz, for you I could [Breaks off! No, 

I can’t imagine an hour ever commg when 
1 wouldn’t want to see you As long as I 
live, Fntz— — 

Fntz Unlermpts ] Child, I beseech you, 
don’t say anything like that I 
don’t like big words We won’t talk about 
etermty 

Chnstine [Smiling sadly ] Have no fear, 
Fritz . . I know this can’t be for al- 

ways 

Fntz You misimderstand me, child Of 
course it’s possible — [Laughing ] — ^that we 
simply won’t be able to live without each 
other, but we can’t tell for sure, can we? 
We’re only human 

Theodore [Pointing to the lighted 
candles ] IQndly turn your eyes upon that 
Isn’t that different from a stupid lamp? 
Fntz You’re really a bom decorator 
Theodore Children, what do you say — 
shall we think about eatmg? 

Tom Yesl Come, Christme 
Fntz Wait, I’ll show you where to find 
everything 

Toni First of all, we need a table-cloth 
Theodore [With German accent, as on the 
vaudeville stage 1 “A table-clot’?” 

Fntz What? 

Theodore Don’t you remember that fel- 
low m the Orpheum? “Dot is a table-clot’ ” 
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“Dot IB a shtool” “Dot is a Iiddle pian- 
nmo” 

Tom Say, Dore, when are you going to 
the Orpheum with me? You promised me 
a little while ago Then Chnstme will come 
along, and Mr Fntss, too [She w just 
taking irom Fritz the table-cloth which 
he has taken out of the sideboard} Then 
we’ll be your fnends in the box. 

Fntz Yes, yes 

Tom Then the lady wifli the black 
velvet dress can go home alone 

Fntz. Why do you keep thinking about 
that lady m black? It’s too stupid 

Toni Oh, we don’t think about her . 
There . . . And the silver? [Fritz shows 
her the things in the open sideboard 1 Yes. 

. . And the plates? . . . Yes, thanks 
There, now we can do it alone all right. 
Go, go away now, you’re only gettmg in 
our way 

Theodore iHas meanwhile stretched out 
on the couch, Fritz advances toward him ] 
You’ll excuse me 

Tom Did you see the picture of Fntz 
in his umform? 

Christine No ' 

Tom You must have a look at it. Swell 1 
IThey talk on] 

Theodore Such evemngs are my dehght, 
Fntz 

Fntz Well, they are nice. 

Theodore. Then I feel so cozy. . . , Don’t 
you? 

Fntz Oh, I wish I could always feel so 
contented 

Tom Tell me, Mr. Fntz, is there coffee 
m the machine? 

Fntz Yes You can start the lamp 
under it nght away — it takes a good hour 
on that machme, before the coffee is done. 

Theodore I’d give a dozen demoniac 
women for a sweet girl like that 

Fntz There’s no companson 

Theodore You see, we hate the women 
that we love — and only love the women that 
are indifferent to us. 

Fntz. ILaughs 3 

Toni. What’s the joke? We’d like to 
hear it, too 

Theodore Nothing for you, children 
We’re philosophizmg — If this were to be 
our last meetmg with these girls, we’d be 
just as jolly, wouldn’t we? 

Fntz. The last tune? . . . Well, there’s 


certainly somethmg melancholy about that. 
Partmg always gives pam, even if you’ve 
been lookmg forward to it eagerly for a long 
time. 

Christine. Say, Fntz, where's the small 
silver? 

Fntz. iOoes rear to the sideboard ] Here 
it is, sweetheart 

Toni IComes forward, runs her hand 
through Theodore’s hair, he stdl rechmng 
on the couch 3 
Theodore You pus^-catl 
Fntz lOpens the package Tom brought.] 
Grand! 

Chnstme iTo Fritz 3 You have eveiy- 
thing in such good order. 

Fntz. Yes I Arranges the things. Toni 
brought — sardines, cold meat, butter, 
cheese 3 

Chnstme Fritz . . . won’t you tell me? 
Fritz. Tell you what? 

Chnstme. [Very timidly] Who the lady 
was 

Fntz. No; don’t make me cross [More 
gently] You see, that’s one thing we 
agreed upon expressly No questions asked 
That’s the mce thing about it When I am 

with you the world disappears, like that 

[Snops his fingers] 1 don’t ask you any 
questions, either. 

Chnstme. You can ask me anything you 
like. 

Fntz But I don’t I don't want to know 
anything. 

Tom. [Returns to table 3 Goodness, what 
a mess you’re making! [jPcfces the edibles, 
puts them on the plates 3 There . 

Theodore Say, Fntz, have you anything 
to drmk here? 

Fntz Oh, yes, I think I can find some- 
thing [Exit into front room] 

Theodore [Raises himself and inspects 
the table 3 Good 

Tom. There, I think we’ve got eveiything 
now , 

Fntz [Returns with some bottles 3 HereS 
somethmg to dnnfc, too 
Theodore Where are the roses that fan 
from the ceiling? 

Tom That's nght, we foigot the ros^ 
[She takes the roses out of the vase, climbs 
on a chair, and lets the roses fall on the 
table] There! 

Chnstme. My, what a wild girl you are 
to-night! 
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Theodore Here, not on the plates I And until last autumn I ^as m a store from 

Fntz Where do you want to sit, Chris- eight in the morning till eight at i^'Sht 
tntz wnere ao yuu I [i^/ocfc^n^ 7 ^y 1 Where was that? 


tme? 

Theodore Where is the cork-screw? 

Fntz lOets one jrom the sideboard 1 
Here is one 

Toni [Tries to open a bottle 1 
Fntz No, let me do that 
Theodore No, let me do it [Takes 
bottle and corLscrew Jrom him ] Mean- 
while you might [Moves hts fingers as at 

the piano 1 

Tom Yes, yes, that’s grand! . [She 
runs to the piano, takes the things ofi it, 
and opens it ] 

Fntz [To Chnsiine ] Shall I? 

Christine Oh, please do, I’ve wanted 
that for so long 

Fntz [At the piano 1 You can play a 
little too? 

Cknstine [With a gesture ] Oh goodness 
Tom She plays fine, Chnstme does 
^e can smg too 

Fntz Really? You never told me that 
Chnstme Did you ever ask me? 

Fntz Where did you learn to smg? 
Chnstme I really never learned Father 
taught me a httle— but I haven’t got much 
voice And you know, since auntie died, 
the one that always lived with us, it’s even 
qmeter at home ■^an it was before 
Fntz What do you do, anyway, all day 
long? 

Chnsiine Oh, I have plenty to dol 
Fntz Around the house, I suppose? 
Chnstme Yes And then I copy notes 


quite a lot 
Theodore 
Chnstme 
Theodore 


Music notes? 

Surely 

They must pay you tremen- 
dously for that [The others laugh ] Well, 
I’d pay tremendously for it Music copymg 
must be a terrible ta^, I think 
Tom There’s no sense m her workmg so 
hard, either If I had as much voice as you 
have, I’d have been m the theatre long ago 
Theodore You wouldn’t even need a 
voice Of course you do nothing all 
day, hey? 

Tfmi Well, I like thatl I have two httle 
brothers that are going to school I have 
to dress them m the monung And then I 
help them with their lessons—— 

Theodore That’s a he, every word of it 
Tom Well, if you won’t beheve me — 


Toni In a milhnery store Mother wants 
me to go back there 

Theodore [As above ] Why did you 
leave it? 

Fntz [To Chnstme 1 Then you must 
smg somethmg for us 
Theodore Come on, children, let’s eat 
first, and then you’ll play, won’t you? 

Fntz [Rising, to Christine] Come, 
sweetheart [Leads her to the table ] 

Toni The coffee! There’s the coffee 
boiling over, and wc haven’t begun to cat 
Theodore Nothing matters now 
Tom But it’s boiling over! [Blows out 
the flame ] 

[All sit down at the table ] 
Theodore What will you have, Tom? 
But let me tell you this the cake comes 
last! First you’ve got to eat nothing 
but sour things 
Fntz [Pours out the unne] 

Theodore Not that way we do it dif- 
ferently now Don’t you know the latest 
fashion? [Stands up, affects magniloquence, 
to Christine, bottle in handl Special 
quality, genuine Johanmsberger, eighteen 

hundred [Mumbles the last figures Fills 

glass, then goes to Toni, to Fritz, repeating 
the same ceremony and words, finally stands 
at his own place, and repeats as bejore 
Seats himselfl 

Tom [Laughing ] He’s always domg 
somethmg silly 

Theodore [Raises his glass, all clinkl 
Prosit 

Tom Your health, Theodore 
Theodore [Rising 1 Ladies and Gentle- 
men 

Fntz Oh, not yet! 

Theodore [Sits again ] Well, I can wait 
Tom Oh, that’s what I like, — after-dm- 
ner speeches I have a cousm that always 
makes his speeches m rhymes 
Theodore What regiment is he m? 

Tom Come, stop that He falka 
if off by heart and m rhyme, and it’s just 
splendid, Christme And he’s an elderly 
gentleman now, too 

Theodore Oh, it sometimes happens that 
elderly gentlemen can still talk m rhyme 
Fntz But you’re not dnnkmg at all, 
Chnstme! [Clinks with her] 
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Theodore LClinks with Toni] To the 
old gentleman who talks m rhymes 
Tom iMemly ] To the young gentle- 
men, even if they don’t talk at all for 
example, to Mr Fritz Say, Mr Fntz, 
now we’ll drink to our better acquamtance, 
if you wish — and Christme must do the 
same with Theodore 
Theodore But not with this wme, that’s 
not the right kind for it [JZwes, takes arv- 
other bottle, same ceremony as before ] 
Xeres de la Frontera mille hmt cent cm- 

quante 

Tom [Stps ] Ah 

Theodore Can’t you wait till we all 
drink together? Now then, children 
Before we solemnly drink to our better 
acquamtance, let us drmk to the happy 
chance that, that and so forth 
Toni Yes, that’s enough IT hey drink, 
Frito taking Toni’s arm, Theodore Chris- 
tine’s ] 

Fntz IKisses Toni] 

Theodore IStarts to kiss Christine ] 
Christine Is that necessary? 

Theodore Absolutely, else the whole cere- 
mony IS null fXmes herl There, 

and now to your seats 1 
Toni But it’s getting terribly hot m the 
room 

Fntz That’s because of all the candles 
Theodore ht 

Toni And the wine, too [/S^e leans back 
in her chair 1 

Theodore Come here, the best of all 
IS coming now [He cuts off a slice of the 
cake and puts it in her mouth ] There, 
sweet tooth, — ^that good? 

Tom Awfully 1 [He gives her an^ 
other ] 

Theodore Come, Fntz, now’s the time 
Now you might play somethmg 
Fntz Do you want me to, Chnstme? 
Christine Please dol 
Tom Play something swell 
Theodore [Fills the glasses ] 

Tom No more [Dnnfcs] 

Christine. [Sipping ] The wme is so 
heavy 

Theodore [Pointing to the glass ] Fntz 
Fntz [Empties the glass, goes to pumo ] 
Christine [Goes and sits by him ] 

Tom Mr Fntz, play the “Double Eagle 
Fntz The “Double Eagle”— how does it 
go? 


Tom Dore, can’t you play it? 
Theodore I can’t play at all 
Fntz. I know the thmg, but I can’t 
think of it 

Tom I’ll smg it for you. ... La . 
la lalalala 

Fntz Aha, now I know. [Does not play 
quite correctly 1 

Tom [Goes to the pianol No, this 
way [Plays the melody with one finger 1 
Fntz Yes, yes . [He plays, Toni 
sings ] 

Theodore Recollections agam, hey? 
Fntz [Plays wrong again and stops] 
Can’t do it I’ve got no ear. [He starts 
to imjyrovise] 

Tom [After the first measure] That’S 
no good 

Fntz [Laughs ] Don’t say that, I made 
it up 

Tom But it’s no good for dancmg 
Fntz Just try it once . . . 

Theodore [To Toni] Come, let’s try 
[They dance] 

Christine [Sits by the piano and looks 
at the keys] 

[There is a nng I 
Fntz [Suddenly stops playing, Theo- 
dore and Toni dance on] 

Theodore and Toni [Together] What’s 
all this? Cornel 

Fntz The bell just rang . . . [To 
Theodore ] Did you mvite anybody else? 

Theodore I should say not — you don’t 
need to answer the bell 
Christine [To Fritz ] What’s the matter 
with you? 

Fntz Nothmg 

[There is ^another nng] 
Fntz [Stands up, rooted to the spot] 
Theodore You are simply not at home- 
Fntz You can hear the piano out m the 
corridor . And you can see from the 
street that the room is lit 
Theodore What folly is this? You^e 
simply not at home 
Fntz But it makes me nervous 
Theodore Well, what do you suppose it’s 
gomg to be? A letter — or a telegram—— 
You’re not gomg to have a visitor at [Looks 
at his watch] nine o’clock 

[There is another nng] 

Fntz Rubbish, I must go and see 

[Exit] 
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Tom But you’re not a bit swell 

[Strikes a jew keys on the piano ] 

Theodore Here, stop that nowl — [To 
Chbibtinb ] What ails you? Does the bell 
make you nervous too? 

Fntz [Returns, in jorced calml 
Theodore and Chnstvne [Together 1 
Well, who was it? — ^Who was it? 

Fntz [With a jorced smile ] You must 
be good enough to excuse me for a moment 
Go m there meanwhile 
Theodore What is it? 

Christine Who is it? 

Fntz Nothmg, child, I simply have to 
say a few words to a gentleman 

[Fbitz has opened the door oj the adr- 
joining room, conducts the girls into it 
Theodobb, going in last, looks questioningly 
at Pbetz] 

Fntz [In a low voice, with an expression 
oj horror 1 He! 

Theodore Ah 1 
Fntz In With you I 

Theodore I beg of you, don’t do any- 
thmg stupid. It may be a trap 
Fntz Go go [Theodobb exit 
Fbitz goes rapidly through the room to the 
corridor, so that the stage is empty /or a jew 
seconds Then he enters again, allowing an 
elegantly dressed gentleman oj about thirty- 
jive years to precede him The Gentleman 
wears a yellow mantle, holds his hat in hts 
gloved hand While entering 1 Pardon me 
for main Ti g you wait , I beg you 

GentZeman [In a very easy tone 3 
Oh, that is nothmg I regret extremely to 
have disturbed you 
Fritz By no means Will you not 
Undicates a chair ] 

Gentleman Why, I see that I have 
disturbed you? A httle entertainment. I 
presume? 


Fntz A few friends 
The Gentleman [Seating himselj, ami 
aoie i A masquerade, no doubt? 

Fntz [Embarrassed 2 Why do you ss 


in Well, your fnends h 

lames hats and cloaks 

yes [Smiling 1 T1 

GentZewon Life is at times v 
yes [Looks ngidly 


Fntz [Endures the glance a while, then 
looks away"] I presume I may permit 
myself to inquire what gives me the pleasure 
of your visit? 

The Gentleman Certainly [Calmly ] 
You see, my wife forgot to take her veil 
away from here 

Fntz Your wife here? Her . . . 
[SwitZinp ] The jest is a trifle strange , 
The Gentleman [Suddenly nsing, very 
loudly, almost wildly, supporting himselj 
by resting one hand on the chair arm ] She 
did forget it 

Fntz [IJwea also, and the two men stana 
jacing each other} 

The Gentleman [Raises his clenched fist 
as ij to launch it at Fritz, tn jury and 
loathing ] Oh I 

Fntz [Makes a parrying motion, takes q 
short step backward 3 
The Gentleman [Ajter a long pause ] 
Here are your letters [He throws on the 
desk a packet oj letters which he has taken 
jrom his overcoat pocket} I widi those 
which you have received 
Fntz [Parrying motion 3 
The Gentleman [Vehemently, significant- 
ly} I do not wish to have them found- 
later — ^m your rooms 
Fntz [Very loudly} They will not be 
found 

The Gentleman [Looks at him Pause } 
Fntz What else do you wish of me? 

The Gentleman [Scomjvlly 3 What else? 
Fntz I am at your disposal 
The Gentleman [Bows coolly} Veiy 
well [He casts a glance around the room, 
(w he again sees the table and the girls’ 
hats, a sudden flash crosses his jace, as ij 
he would burst into a new fit oj rage} 
ntz [Notices this 3 I am wholly at your 

disposal— I shall be at home to-morrow till 
noon 

The Gentleman [Bozos and turns to go 3 
if ntz [Accompames him to the door. The 
CrHNTLEo^N motiomng him away When he 
ts gone, Pbhz goes to the desk and stands 
there a -moment Then he hastens to the 
window, looks through a crack in the blind, 
and can be seen to jollow the motions oj 
the gentleman passing along the street 
Leaving the window he looks down jor a 
moment, then goes to the door oj the ad- 

haljway, and calls 3 

ineodore, one moment 
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iThe JoUomng scene very rapid! 
Theodore lExctted! Well? . . . 

Fniz He knows 

Theodore He knows nothing You simply 
fell mto his trap I’ll wager you even con- 
fessed. You’re a fool, I tell you . You 

• • 

Fntz [Pointing to the letters! He 
brought me back my letters. 

Theodore [Startled! Ohl . . [After a 
pause ] I always say, a man ought not to 
write letters 

Fntz It was he, this noon, down below 
Theodore Well, what happened? — Tell 
me about it 

Fntz You must do me a great service 
now, Theodore 

Theodore I’ll fix up the whole busmess 
for you 

Fntz That is out of the question now. 
Theodore Then . . 

Fntz In any case it will be well . . 
[Breaks off! — But we can't let the poor 
girls wait so long 

Theodore Let them wait What were 
you gomg to say? 

Fntz It will be well if you go to Lensky 
to-day 

Theodore At once, if you wish 
Fntz You won’t find him now but 
between eleven and twelve he will surely 
come mto the coffee-house . . perhaps the 
two of you will then come here 
Theodore Come, don’t make up such a 
face . mnety-nme times out of a hundred 
it turns out all nght 
Fntz He will see to it that this one 
doesn’t turn out all right 
Theodore But I beg you, remember that 
affair of last year, between Doctor Bilhnger 
and Herz — ^that was exactly the same 
Fntz None of that! You know yourself 
he ought to have shot me down right here 
m the room— it would have come to the 
same thmg 

Theodore [Acting 1 Well, that is fine, I 
must say That’s a grand idea And so 
Lensky and I count for nothmg? You think 
we’ll agree that . 

Fntz I beg of you, no more of that! 

You simply accept what is proposed 
Theodore Ah, 

Fntz What’s the sense of all this, Theo- ^ 
dore? As if you didn’t know 

Theodore Nonsense And anyway, it’s 


all a matter of luck . You have just 
I as much chance of 

Fntz [Without listening to him! She 
foreboded it We both foreboded it We 
knew it 

Theodore Come, iPritz . . . 

Fntz [Goes to the desk, locks up the 
letters 3 Oh, what is she domg this mmute? 
Did he . Theodore, you must find out 
to-morrow what happened over there. 
Theodore I will try 
Fniz And see to it that no useless de- 
lay . 

Theodore It can scarcely be before day 
after to-morrow m the moinmg 
Fniz [Almost homfied! Theodore! 
Theodore And so .head up — Yoube- 
heve a httle m mward conviction, don’t 
you — and I have a firm conviction that 
eveiythmg will turn out all right [With 
forced memment 3 I don’t know why my- 
self, but I have the conviction, anyway! 

Fntz [Smiling 3 What a good fellow yon 
are But what shall we say to the girls? 

Theodore That doesn’t matter Let's 
simply send them away 
Fntz No, no Let’s be as merry as we 
can Christme must not suspect anythmg 
I’ll sit down at the piano agam, and you 
call them m [Theodobb turns to do this, 
with discontented face 3 And what shall 
you say to them? 

Theodore That it’s none of their busi- 
ness 

Fntz [Who has sat dovm at the piano, 
turning toward him 3 No, no 

Theodore That it’s about a friend— I’ll 
invent something 

Fntz [Plavs a few notes! 

Theodore Ladies, I beg you to enter. 
[Has opened the door! 

Toni Well, at last! Has he gone? 

Christine [Hastening to Fritz 3 Who 
was here, Fntz? 

Fntz [At the piano, playing! Curious 
agam 

Christine I beg you, Fntz, tell me 

Fntz Sweetheart, I can’t tell you, it 
' really concerns people that you don’t know 
at all 

Christine [Coannglyd Come, Fntz, tell 
me the truth 

Theodore Of course she won’t leave you 
m peace But mind you tell her noth- 
mg I You promised him 
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Tom Come, don’t be so tiresome, Chris- 
tme, let them have their fun They’re 
simply puttmg on airs 
Theodore I must finish that "waltz with 
Miss Tom [German accent ] Bleaze, Mis- 
ter Music-maker — a hddle museek 
Fntz [Plays ] 

[Theodobb and Toni dance a few 
measures ] 

Tow [After a few moments^ I can’t 
[She falls hack into a chair f 
Theodore [Kisses her, seats himself be- 
side her on the chair-arml 
Fntz [Stays at the piano, takes both 
Chbistine's hands, looks at herf 
Christine [ils if awakening ] Why don’t 
you play on? 

Fntz [Smiling ] Enough for to-day 
Christine That’s the way I’d like to be 
able to play 

Fntz Do you play much? 

Christine I don’t get much chance, 
there’s always somethmg m the house that 
needs to be done And then you know we 
ha've such a poor piano 
Fntz I’d like to try it once I’d like to 
see your room once, anyway 
Christine [Smilingf It isn’t as pretty 
as here 

Fntz And something else I’d like to 
have you tell me about yourself a 
whole lot I really know so httle about 
you 

Clmstine There isn’t much to tell — ^And 
I haven t any secrets either like some 
others 

^rtlz You never loved any man before? 
Christine [Merely looks at himf 
Fntz [A^^isses her hands 1 
Chnstinc And never shall love any other 
tlFrf/i an almost pained expres- 
sion J Don’t say that don’t What 
do you know about it? Does your 
lather love you very much, Christme? 

t^nnshne Oh, how much! And there 
Sng^ I used to teU hun eveiy- 


don’t reproach your 
Pave to have secrets once u 
the way of the world 

If I only knew that you lovet 
mi^it would all be right 

Then don’t you know? 
mo U,r“ “ 


Fntz Chnstmel You haven’t a very 
comfortable seat, though 
Christine Let me be — ^this is all nght 
[tS/ie lays her head against the piano ] 
Fntz [Stands up and strokes her hairl 
Chnstine Oh, that feels good [The room 
IS quietf 

Theodore Where are the cigars, Fntz? 
Fntz [Advances to him as he stands by 
the sideboard looking f 
Tom [Has fallen asleepf 
Fntz [Hands him a small box of cigars ] 
And black coffee [He pours two cups ] 
Theodore Children, don’t you want some 
coffee, too? 

Fntz Tom, diall I pour a cup? 

Theodore Let them sleep — You ought 
not to drmk coffee to-day You ought to 
go to bed as soon as possible and tiy to 
sleep well 

Fntz [Looks at him and laughs bit- 
terly ] 

Theodore Well, thmgs are as they are 
and now it’s not a question of bemg 
magmficent or deep, but of bemg as sensible 
as you can that’s the pomt in such 
cases 

Fntz You’ll brmg Lensky to me to-mght, 
will you? 

Theodore ’That’s nonsense To-morrow 
IS time enough 
Fntz I beg you, brmg him 
Theodore All right, then 
Fntz Will you take the girls home? 
Theodore Yes, and right away, too — 
Tom! Get up! 

Tom Oh, you’re drmking black coffee 
Give me some, too 

Theodore Here you are, child 
Fntz [To Christine, going to herf 
lired, my sweetheart? 

Chnstine How sweet, when you talk 
that way 

Fntz Very tired? 

Chnstine [Smiling f It’s the wme— And 
I nave a httle headache, too 

Fntz Well, that will pass off m the open 
air 


v> ici tebiTcc Are we 


nowf - wiu you 


go with us? 

1 ?^°’ to stay nght 

I ^^ve some things to do 
Chnstine [Recollecting f Now "What 
have you got to do now? 

Fntz [Almost sternly ] Chnstine, that’s 
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sometlimg you must stop — iGentlyl You 
see, I’m all used up . we walked around 
m the country for two hours to-day, Theo- 
dore and I 

Theodore Oh, that was dehghtful One 
of these days we’ll all drive out mto the 
country together 

Toni Yes, that will be swell And you’ll 
put on your umform 
Theodore There’s feeling for nature! 
Christine When shall I see you agam? 
Fntz [Somewhat nervously "I I’ll write 
you 

Christine. [Sadly 1 Good-bye [Turns to 
go ] 

Fntz [Notices her sadness ] To-morrow, 
Christme 

Christine [Happily ] Truly? 

Fntz In the pubhc gardens out there — 
at — say at six o’clock . . Will that suit 
you? 

Chnstine [Nods ] 

Toni [To Fritz] Are you gomg with 
us, Fntz? 

Fntz No, I shall stay here 
Tom He has an easy time of it Think 
of the long journey home we have 
Fntz But Tom, you have left almost 
the whole of that cake Wait, I’ll wrap 
it up for you, shall I? 

Tom [To Theodore] Is that proper? 
Fntz [Wraps up the cake ] 

Chnstine She’s like a little child 
Tom [To Fritz] Wait, I’ll help you 
put out the candles out one after 

another "i The candle on the desk is left 
burning 

Chnstine Shan’t I open the wmdow for 
you? The air is so heavy [She opens the 
wmdow, looks at the house opposite ] 

Fntz There, children Now I’ll light 
you down the stairs 
Tom Are the lights out on the stairs? 
Theodore Why, of course 
Chnstine Oh, the air is mce, coming m 
here 

Toni May breezes . . . [At the door to 
Fritz, who holds the candlestick'] WeU, 
we thank you for a warm welcome 

Theodore [Urging her forward] CJome, 
come, come, come 

Fntz [Goes out with them The door 
stays open The voices are heard outside 
The outer door is heard to open ] 

Tom Bah ! 


Theodore Look out for the steps there 
Toni Thanks for the cake 
Theodore Shh, you’ll wake people up. 
Chnstine Good mght 
Theodore Good mght 

[Fritz can "be heard to close and 
bolt the outer door As he enters 
and puts the light on the desk, 
the street-door is heard to open 
and close ] 

Fritz [Goes to the window and bows, 
looking down] 

Chnstine Good mght 
Tom [In high spints ] Good night, my 
darling child 

Theodore [Reprovingly] Tom! [One 
can hear his words, her laughter, the steps 
die away Theodore whistles the melody of 
the “Double Eagle,” which is the last thing 
heard Fritz looks out a few moments 
longer, then sinks down on the chair nearest 
the wmdow ] 

ACT TWO 

Christine’s room Modest and neat. 

Chnstine [/s dressing to go out] 
Cathenne [Enters after knocking ] Good 
evenmg. Miss Christme 
Chnstine [Standing before the mirror, 
turns around] Good evenmg 
Cathenne You’re just gomg out? 
Chnstine I'm not m such a great hurry. 
Cathenne My husband sent me to ask 
if you wouldn’t go and take supper with us 
m the Zoological Garden, there’s a band 
there to-mght 

Chnstine Thank you very much, Mrs 
Bmder I can’t to-mght Another tune, 
perhaps? — ^But you’re not angiy? 

Cathenne Not a bit, why ^ould I be? 
You’ll probably have a better time than 
with us 

Chnstine [Looks at her] 

Cathenne Has your father gone to the 
theatre? 

Chnstine Oh, no, he comes home first. 
It doesn’t begm till half past seven now 
Cathenne That’s so, I keep forgetting 
I’ll just wait for him I’ve wanted for a 
long time to ask him about free tickets to 
the new piece I suppose they can be had 
now? 

Chnstine. Surely, nobody goes there a^ 
more now, when the evemngs are so lovely* 
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Catherine People like us never get a 
chance to go, unless we happen to know 
somebody in a theatre— But don*t let me 
keep you, Miss Chnstme, if you have to go 
To be sure, my husband will be very sorry 
and somebody else too 
Christine Who? 

Catherine Bmder’s cousm goes with us, 
of course Do you know, Miss Christine, 
that he has a steady job now? 

Christine Undijjerently ] Oh 

Catherine And a very nice salary And 
such a fine young fellow And he has such 
respect for you 

Christine Well — good-bye, Mrs Binder 
Catherine A body could tell him any- 
thmg about you — he wouldn’t believe a 
word of it 

Christine [LooLs at herl 
Cathenne There are such men 

Christine Good-bye, Mrs Binder 

Cathenne Good-bye [JVot too mar 

hciously 1 See that you aren’t late to your 
appointment. Miss Christme 
Christine What do you want of me, any- 
way? 

Cathenne Why, nothmg, you’re qmte 
nght You can’t be young but once. 

Christine Good-bye 

Cathenne But I’d like to give you one 
piece of advice, just the same. Miss Chns- 
tme you ought to be a httle more careful 
Christine Why, what do you mean? 
Cathenne Look, — Vienna is such a big 
city Do you have to have your meet- 
mga a hundred paces from your house? 

Christine I suppose that’s nobody’s 
busmess 

Cathenne I didn’t want to beheve it, 
when Bmder told me He saw you, you 
know Come, I said to him, you were 
mistaken, you saw somebody else Miss 
Chnstme is not the girl to go walkmg with 
elegant yoimg gentlemen m the evenmg, 
and if die did, she would be wise enough 
not to go walkmg throu^ these streets 
Well, says he, you can adc her yourself 
And, says he, it’s no wonder, either — she 
doesn’t come to see us any more at all In- 
stead of that die’s gomg around all the time 
with Tom Schlager, and what sort of com- 
pany is that for a decent young girl? — You 
^tifin are so low-mmded, Miss Christine 
-—And of course he had to go and tell eveiy- 
thmg to Pranz nght away too, but he got 


fine and angTS', he did, and for Miss Chris- 
tine he’d burn his hand off, and anybody 
that said anj thing about her would have 
to deal with him And you’re so domestic 
and were alwaj's so sweet with your old 
auntie — God grant her eternal rest — ^and 
you live BO modestlj'^ and so retiringly and 
all that [Pause 1 Perhaps you’ll come 
to hear the music, after all? 

Chnstme No . 

Yynng [Enters, a laurel branch in hts 
handh Good evening — ^Ah, Mrs Binder 
How are you? 

Cathenne Thank you, well 
Vynng And httle Lena? And your 
husband? 

Cathenne All well, God be praised 
Vynng Well, that’s fine [To Chius- 
TiNB ] You’re still at home m all this fine 
weather? 

Chnstme I was just going out 
Vynng That’s right The air outside, — 
it’s something wonderful, eh, Mrs Binder? 
I just came throu^ the public gardens, the 
lilacs are in bloom, simply gorgeous I 
broke the law a little, too [(Aues the 
branch to Christine] 

Chnstme Thank you, father 
Cathenne Thank your lucky stars that 
the guard didn’t catch you 
Vynng Just go out there once, Mrs 
Bmder It smells just as good as if 1 
hadn’t plucked the httle twig 
Cathenne But if everybody thought the 
same — 

Vynng Well, that would be a mistake, 
to be sure 

Chnstme Good-bye, father 
Vynng If you could wait a few mmutes, 
you might go to the theatre with me 
Chnstme I I promised Tom that I 
would go for her 

Vynng Oh, yes Well, that’s wiser, too 
Youth belongs with youth Good-bye, 
Christme 

Chnstme [ATmes him ] Good-bye, Mrs 
Bmder [Exit Vybino’s eyes follow her 
tenderly ] 

Cathenne 'That’s a very close friendship 
with her and Miss Tom 
Vynng Yes — I’m really glad that she has 
such company and doesn’t have to sit at 
home all the time What sort of a life 
does that girl have, anyway? 

Cathenne Yes, to be sure 
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Yynng I can’t tell you, Mrs Bmder, 
how it hurts me sometimes when I come 
home from rehearsal and find her sitting 
there and sewing, and then we’ve scarcely 
got up from the table at noon when she sits 
down agam and goes to copymg notes 
Catherine Yes, yes, the millionaires have 
an easier time of it, to be sure, than we do. 
But how about her smging? 

Yynng It's not much Her voice is big 
enough for a room, and her smgmg is good 
enough for her father— but you can’t live 
on that 

Catherine, That’s too bad 
Yynng I am glad she sees it herself 
She at least will be spared from disappoint- 
ments Of course I could get her mto the 
chorus m our theatre 
Cathenne Of course, with such a figure! 
Yynng But there’s no future there 
Cathenne A girl brmgs really a good 
many cares When I thmlr that m five 
or six years my httle Lena wiU be a grown 
girl too—— 

Yynng But why don’t you sit down, 
Mrs Binder? 

Cathenne Oh, thanks; my husband is 
coming for me right away— I only came to 
invite Christine 
Yynng Invite? . . . 

Cathenne Yes, to hear the band in the 
Zoological Gardens I thought that might 
cheer her up a bit She really needs it 
Yynng Couldn’t do her a bit of harm, 
especially after this sad wmter doesn’t 
she go with you? 

Cathenne I don’t know . . Perhaps be- 
cause Bmder’s cousm is with us 
Yynng Ah, that’s possible You know 
she can’t stand him She told me that her- 
self 

Cathenne Well, why not? Franz is a 
very decent fellow — and now he’s even got 
a steady job, and that’s a piece of good for- 
tune nowadays for a . . 

Yynng For a . . poor girl 

Cathenne For any girl 
Yynng Now, tell me, Mrs Bmder, is a 
blooming young creature hke that really 
made for nothmg but for some such decent 
fellow who happens to have a steady job? 

Cathenne Why, that’s the best thing, 
after all You can’t wait for a count, and 
when one happens to come along, he usually 
takes his leave before he’s married you 


[Vyring is at the window Pause} Well, 
and that’s why I always say you can’t be 
careful enough of a young ghl, especially 

of the company she keeps 

Yynng Well, I wonder if it’s worth 
while to throw away all your young years 
like that — ^And what good does all her 
goodness do a poor creature like that, even 
if, after years of waitmg, the stocking- 
maker actually comes? 

Cathenne Mr Vyrmg, if my husband is 
a stocking-maker, he is an honest and good 
man, that I’ve never had to complain 

I Yynng [Soothingly! Why, Mrs Bin- 
der, do you think I'm aiming at you? . . . 
You didn’t fling your youth out of the 
window, either 

Cathenne I have forgotten all about that 
Yynng Don’t say that — You can say 
what you like, memories are, after all, the 
best thing m your hfe 
Cathenne I haven’t any memories. 
Yynng Now, now . . 

Cathenne And if a body does have such 
memories as you mean, what remains be- 
hind? . Regret 

Yynng Well, and what remains behmd— 
if she — doesn’t even have anythmg to re- 
member? If her whole life simply goes by 
[Simply and mthout emotion], day after 
day, without happmess or love — ^I suppose 
you think that’s better? 

Cathenne But, Mr Vyumg, just think 
of the old lady, of your sister . . But it 
' still pains you to have her ^oken of, Mr 
Vyrmg 

Yynng It still pains me, yes 
Cathenne Of course . when two peo- 
ple have clung to each other so warinly. 

I always said that brothers like you 
aren’t found every day 
Yynng [Makes a gesture of depreca- 
tion ] 

Cathenne Well, it’s true You had to 
be both father and mother to her, and such 
a young man 

Yynng Yes, yes 

Cathenne And that must be a kind 
of consolation, too Then you Imow that 
you have been the benefactor and the pro- 
tector of a poor girl hke that 

Yynng Yes, I ima gined that, too — when 
she was still a pretty young girl — ^and God 
knows how clever and noble I thought my- 
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self But then, later on, when the gray 
haurs came and the wrmkles, and one day 
passed like all the others — and her whole 
youth— and the girl gradually (you scarcely 
notice such thmgs) turned into the old maid 
—then for the first tune 1 began to see what 
I had done 

Catherine But Mr Vyrmg— 

Yynv^ I still see her before me, as die 
often used to sit opposite me m the evenmg, 
sitting by the lamp here m the room, and 
used to look at me with her quiet smile, 
With a certain resigned eicpression, — as if 
she wanted to thank me for something, — 
and I— I could have gladly gone down on 
my knees to her, and begged her forgiveness 
that I had guarded her so well against all 
dangers— and all happmesst [Pause] 

Catherine And many a girl would be 
happy just the same, if she always had such 
a brother by her side and nothing to 
regret 


Tom lEniers ] Good evenmg Why, 
its all dark here, you can scarcely see a 
thing — ^Ah, Mrs Bmder Your husband is 
down-stairs waitmg for you, Mrs Bmder. 

Isn’t Christine at home? 

Vynng She went out a quarter of an 
hour ago 

Catherine Didn’t you meet her? She 
was going to meet you 
Toni No . we evidently missed each 
other— You’re gomg to hear the band to- 
night, your husband saj^ 

Catherine Yes, he is so fond of it What 
a channmg httle hat you have on. Miss 
Tom Isn’t it a new one? 

Tom I should say not — Don’t you know 
this style any more? Last sprmg’s style, 
only freshly trimmed 
Cathenrw Did you trim it yourself? 
Tom Well, of course 
yynng So clever 1 

Oaiftenne Oh, yes— I keep forgettmg that 
you worked for a year in a millmer shop 
i om I shall probably go back agam 
Mother wants me to, and that settles it 
^atftenne How is your mother? 

she has a httle tooth- 
paiS^'^^ doctor says it’s rheumatic 

Yj/nnp Well, it’s tune for me 
Tom I’ll gQ^ -jjQQ take your 


over' 


coat, Mr Vsoung , it’s gomg to be qmte cool 
later on 

Vynng You think so? 

Cathenne Yes, mdeed — ^How can you be 
so foolidh? 

Christine [Enters ] 

Toni Why, there i^e is 
Cathenne Back from your walk already? 
Christine Yes, Hello, Tom,— I have a 
headache [Seats herseljli 
Vynng Headache? 

Cathenne That’s from the air 
Vynng Come, what’s the matter, Chris- 
tme? — Please, Miss Tom, will you hg^t the 
lamp? 

Toni [Sets about rf] 

Christine But I can do that myself 
Vynng Let me see your face, Christme. 
Christine But, father, it is nothmg, it’s 
just the an outside 

Cathenne Lots of people can’t stand the 
sprmg air 

Vynng Miss Tom, you’ll stay with Chris- 
tme, won’t you? 

Tom Of course I will 
Christine But it isn’t anythmg, father 
Tom My mother doesn’t make such a 
fuss over me, when I have a headache 
Vynng [To Christine, still sitting 
Are you so tired? 

Christine [Standing up] I’ll get nght 
up agam [Smiling ] 

Vynng There— now you look qmte dif- 
ferent agam [To Catherine] She looks 
quite different when she smiles, don’t you 
think? Well, good-bye Christme [Zmes 
tier] And see to it that your httle head 
mt achmg when I come home [ffe is at 
the door ] 


lijOJUp to UHRISTENE.] 

mi ^ J O 




you quarreled? 

Christine [Makes an angry gesture] 
Vynng [At the door J Mrs Bmder 1 
Tom Good-bye 

[Exeunt Vtbing and Catherine ] 
Tom Do you know what your headache 
comes from? From the sweet wme yester- 
o . , surprised that I don’t feel the 

effects of it But it was jolly, wasn't it? 
thnstine [Nods J 

They’re swell people, aren’t they? 
both of them, you can’t say anythmg dif- 
feent, can you?— And such mce rooms as 
Fntz has, really splendid At Dore’s place 
[Interrupts herself 1 Oh, well -Say 
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have you still got such a headache? Why 
don’t you talk? . . . What’s the matter ■with 
you? 

Christine Only think, —he didn’t come. 

Tom Left you m the lurch, did he? 
Serves you right 

Christine Why, ■what do you mean? 
What have I done? 

Toni You spoil him, that’s all; you’re 
too mce to him A man just can’t help 
gettmg tyranmcal 

Christine You don’t know what you’re 
talkmg about 

Toni, I do know quite well — ^I’ve been 
angry with you this long time He comes 
late to his appomtments, he doesn’t take 
you home, he goes mto & theatre-box with 
strangers, he leaves you m the lurch — and 
you take it all calmly and make sheep’s 
eyes [wntatingl at him into the bargain 

Christine Oh, don’t talk so^ don’t make 
yourself out worse than you are. You love 
Theodore too 

Toni Love him — o\ course I love him. 
But he won’t find me grievmg about him, 
and no man will, not any more There 
isn’t one of these men that is worth it 

Christine I never heard you talk so, 
never 1 

Tom No Tma — we never talked like 
this before I never dared, you see You 
don’t know how afraid of you I wasl . 
But I always thought this when you once 
get it, you’ll get it bad And the first time 
it certainly does give you a shaking up — 
But you can be thankful that you’ve got 
such a good friend to help you through 
your first love affair 

Christine Toml 

Tom Don’t you beheve me when I say 
I’m a good fnend to you? If I wasn’t here 
to teU you ■that he’s just a man like the 
rest, and that the whole manpack isn’t 
worth a smgle bad hour, God knows what 
thoughts might come mto your head But 
I always will say, you never can beheve a 
word men say 

Christine What do you mean by saymg 
men, men — ^what do I care about men I — 
I’m not askmg about the others — As long 
as I live I shall never think about another 
man 

Toni Well, what are you thinking of? 

. . . has he? ... Of course — such things 


have happened, but then you ought to have 
gone at the affair differently. 

Christine Do keep still I 
Tom Well, what do you want? I can’t 
help it if it’s so — You have to think about 
a thing like that You simply have to wait 
till somebody comes that you can see is in 
earnest from his face . . . 

Christine Tom, I can’t stand such words 
to-day, they hurt me 
Tom IGoodrhumoredly ] Oh, now, 
come 

Christine Leave me alone . . . don’t be 
angiy . . leave me alone I 
Tom Why should I be angry? I’ll go I 
didn’t want to hurt you, Cluistme, truly 
not [rwHis to gol Ah, Mr Fritz 
Fntz [Has entered] Good evemng 
Christine [With a joyous cry] Fntz! 
Fritz! [Rushes into his arms] 

Tom [Steals out, her face saying. I’m 
not needed here ] 

Fntz [Freeing himself] But 

Christine They j. 11 say you will forsake 
me! But you won’t, will you— not yet— 
not just yet? 

Fntz Who sajra it? What ails you? 
[Patting her] But, sweetheart, . I 
really thought you would be startled when 
I suddenly came walkmg m here 
Christine Oh — so long as I have you! 
Fntz Come, calm yourself — did you wait 
long for me? 

Christine Why didn’t you come? 

Fntz I was detained and that made me 
late Just now I was in the gardens and 
didn’t find you — and was going home agam 
Suddenly I had such a longing, such a 
longing for your dear little face 
Christine [Happily] Oh, truly? 

Fntz And then, too, I had sudi an in- 
describable desire to see where you hve-- 
yes, really — ^I just had to see it once And 
so I couldn’t stand it a^d came up here . • 
and so you really don’t mmd? 

Chnsiine Oh, "the idea! 

Fntz Nobody saw me; and I knew your 
father was m the •theatre 
Christine What do I care about people! 
Fntz So this is — [Loohs around the 
room ] — ^this is your room? Very pretty 
Christine You can’t see anythmg 
about to take the shade off the lamp ] 

Fntz No, don’t do that, the hght blinds 
me, it’s better thus way So that’s the wm- 
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dow you’ve told me about, ■where you al- 
ways sit and work, eh? — And the pretty 
•newl [Smiling ] But just look at all the 
roofs you see — ^And over there— what’s that 
black thing I see over yonder? 

Christine That’s Bald Mountain 
Fntz Sure enou^ You really have a 
better view than I 
Christine Ohl 

Fntz I’d like to hve up so hi^, and be 
able to overlook all -the roofs, I think that 
IS very nice And I suppose the alley is 
qmet? 

Christine Oh, in the daytime there’s noise 
enough 

Fntz Do any -teams go past? 

Christine Not often, but there’s a lock- 
smith m the house opposite 
Fntz Oh, that’s very impleasant [He 
has sat down} 

Chnstine You get used to it, you don’t 
hear it any more 

Fntz [iStaea again hastily ] Is this really 
my first visit? Everythmg seems so fa- 
mihar to me . I hive imagmed every- 
thmg just this way [He starts to look 
around the room} 

Chnstine No, you mustn’t look at any- 
thmg 

Fntz What are those pictures? 

Chnstine Oh, stop 1 

Fntz Ah, I want to look at them [He 
takes the lamp and lights the pictures } 
Chnstine "Parting and Return” 

Fntz Sure enough — ^"Partmg and Re- 
turn” 

Christine I know well enou^ that the ; 
pictures aren’t pretty — There is a much 
better one m father’s room 
Fntz What picture is it? 

Chnstine It is a girl lookmg out of 'the 
wmdow, and outside it’s wmter, you know 
—and It’s name is "Forsaken” 

Fntz Oh' — [Puis down the lamp} Ah, 
and that’s your hbraty [Sits down beside 
the little hook-rack} 

Chnstine You’d better not look at -them 
Fntz Why not? Ahl Schiller 
Hauff Pocket Encyclopedia Good- 
ness gracious I 

Chnstine It only goes to G, 

Fntz Cgmthnp] Oh A book for old 

*^n yomg You look at ■the pictures 
m it, I suppose? 


Chnstine. Of course I’ve looked at the 
pictures 

Fntz [Still seated} Who is the gentle- 
man there on the stove? 

Chnstine Why, don’t you know? That’s 
Schubert 

Fntz [Rising ] Sure enough 
Chnstine Because father likes him so 
much Father used to compose songs him- 
self, very beautiful ones 
Fntz And now he doesn’t? 

Chnstine Not any more [Pause} 
Fntz [Sits down 1 How cosy it is here 
Chnstine Do you really like it? 

Fntz Very much What is that? 
[Takes up a vase of artificial flowers stand- 
ing on the table ] 

Chnstine He’s found somethmg else! 
Fntz No, child, that doesn’t belong m 
here It looks so dusty 
Chnstine But they certamly aren’t dusty 
Fntz Artificial flowers always look dusty 
Real flowers ought to be in your room, 
flowers that are fresh and sweet-smelbng 
From now I shall [Breaks off, turns 
to conceal his emotion} 

Chnstine What? What were you gomg 
to say? 

Fntz Nothing, nothmg 
Chnstine [Rises Tenderly} What was 
it? 

Fntz I was gomg to say that I would 
send you fresh flowers to-morrow 
Chnstine Well, and did you want to take 
it back so soon? — Of course! To-morrow 
you won’t be thinking of me any more 
Fntz [Deprecatory gesture 3 
Chnstine Certamly, it’s out of si^t, out 
of mmd, -with you 
Fntz What are you sa3'mg? 

Chnstine Oh, yes, I know I can tell 
Fntz How can you imagme such a thmg? 
Chnstine You are to blame yourself 
Because you’re always keepmg secrets from 
me Because you never tell me about 
yourself — What do you do all day? 

Fntz Why, sweetheart, -that’s veiy sim- 
ple I go -to lectures — sometimes — then I go 
mto the coffeehouse then I read 
or sometimes I play the piano— then I chat 
with somebody— then I go callmg . but 
all that IS of no accoimt It’s tiresome to 
talk about it — -But now I must eo. child 

Chnstine So soon 

Fntz Your father will soon be here 
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Chnsiine Not for a long time yet, Fritz. 
— Stay awhile— just a minute — stay awhile 

Fntz And then I have Theodore is 
evpectmg me ... I have somethmg to talk 
over with him 

Christtne To-day? 

Fntz Surely to-day. 

Chnsiine You can see him to-morrowj 
too 

Fntz Perhaps I- shan’t be m Vienna to- 
morrow 

Chnsiine Not m Vienna? 

Fntz [Noticing her alarm, calmly, cheer- 
fully 1 Well, that wouldn’t be anything 
wonderful, would it? I’m going away for 
a day — or perhaps for two, you child, you 

Chnstine Where to? 

Fntz Where? . . Oh, anywhere — Good 
heavens, don’t make up such a face . . . 
I’m going out to my father’s estate 
Well, IS that so temble to you? 

Chnstine. And you never tell me about 
him, either 

Fntz No, what a child you are 
You don’t understand how nice it is to be 
all alone together Tell me, don't you feel 
that? 

Chnstine No, it isn’t mce at all that 
you never tell me anythmg about yourself 
You see, I’m mterested m everything 
that touches you, . yes, everything — 
I’d like to have more of you than just the 
one hour m the evenmg that we can spend 
together sometimes Then you are gone 
again, and I don’t know anything Then 
the whole night goes and a whole day, with 
so many hours in it — and still I don’t know 
anything And that often makes me so sad. 

Fntz Why does that make you sad? 

Chnsiine Why, because I have such a 
longing for you as if you weren’t in the 
same city at all, as if you were somewhere 
else You simply disappear, as far as I 
am concerned, so far away 

Fntz [Somewhat impatient 1 But 

Chnstine Well, it’s truel 

Fntz Come here to me [She does so] 
After all, the only thing you know is that 
I — ^that you love me at this moment 
[She vnshes to speak ] Don’t talk about 
eternity [More to himself 1 Perhaps there 
are moments that scatter around them the 
aroma of eternity— That is the only one 
that we can understand, the only one that 
belongs to us [He kisses her Pause He 


rises. With a sudden outburst 1 Oh, how 
beautiful it is here, how beautiful! [He 
stands at the window 1 So far from the 
world you are in here, among all the many 
houses . I seem to be so alone here, 
just with you . . [Softly 1 So sheltered 

Chnstine If you always talked hke that 
. . I could almost beUeve . . 

Fntz Beheve what, child? 

Chnstine That you loved me as 1 
dreamed it — ^the day you kissed me the first 
time, ... do you remember? 

Fntz [Passionately I do love youl — 
[He embraces her, tears himself from her] 
But now let me go 

Chnstine Are you sorry you said it, so 
soon again? You are free, you know you 
are free — you can go and leave me when- 
ever you like . . you haven’t promised me 
anything — and I haven’t demanded anything 
of you . It doesn’t matter what becomes 
of me, then I’ve been happy for once, and 
that’s all I ask of life I only want you 
to know that and to beheve that I never- 
loved any man before you, and that I never 
shall love any man— when you get tired of 
me 

Fntz ]More to himself [ Don’t say it, 
don’t say it— it sounds— so sweet 

[There is a knock] 

Fntz [iSffcrts] That’s probably Theo- 
dore 

Chnsiine [Startled ] He knows that you 
are here? 

Theodore [Enters ] Good evenmg Im- 
pudent of me, eh? 

Chnstine Do you have such important 
matters to discuss with him? 

Theodore I certainly have, and have 
been lookmg everywhere for him 

Fntz [In a low voice 3 Why didn’t you 
wait below? 

Chnstine What are you whispenng to 
him? 

Theodore [Wishing her to hear 3 Why 
I didn’t wait below Well, if I had ab- 
solutely known that you were here 
But I couldn’t risk walkmg up and down 
outside for two hours 

Fntz [Pointedly] Then youwiUgo 
with me to-morrow? 

Theodore [Comprehending] Surely 

Fntz That’s right 

Theodore But I’ve been hurrymg so that 
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I raust beg permission to sit down for a few 
seconds 

Chnstme Please do [Busies herself at 
the vnndow} 

Fntz [Softly 1 Anything new? — Did you 
find out about her? 

Theodore No I merely came to get you 
because you are so incautious What’s the 
use of these unnecessary excitements? You 
ought to try to sleep It’s rest you 
need [Christinb is near them againl 
Fntz Tell me, isn’t this a dear httle ' 
room? 

Theodore Yes, it is very mce [To 
Christtne ] Do you stay here at home all 
day long? — Really, it is very homelike here 
A little high up for my taste 
Fntz That’s just what I hke about it 
Theodore But now I’m going to take 
Fntz away from you, we’ve got to get up 
early m the mommg 
Chnstme Then you are really gomg 
away? 

Theodore He will come agam. Miss 
Chnstme 

Chnstme Will you write to me? 

Theodore But if he comes back to- 
morrow — 

Chnstme Oh, I know he’s gomg to stay 
longer than that 
Fntz [Starts ] 

Theodore [Notices tt] Well, does he 
have to wnte immediately? I wouldn’t 
have thought you so sentimental . Well, 
kiss each other good-bye, smce it’ll be 
so long [Breaks offi I’m simply not 
here 

[Fhitz and Chbistine kiss 1 
Theodore [Takes out a cigarette-case and 
T^ts a cigarette m his mouth, seeks vainly 
/or o match ] Tell me, dear Chnstme, 
haven’t you a match? 

Chnstme Oh, yes, there are some 
m *0 o holder on the chest of drawers ] 
Theodore It’s empty 

Chnstme I’ll get you one [Eumes into 
adjoining room ] 

Fntz [Looking after herl Oh, God, how 
such hours he to us I 
Theodore Why, what hours? 

Ft^z I'm almost ready to beheve that 
my happiness is here, that this sweet girl- 
iBreaks off l—but this hour is a tremendous 


Theodore Absurd talk How you 
will laugh at it 

Fntz I don’t think I shall have any time 
for that 

Chnstme [Returns ] Here you are 
Theodore Thanks very much Good- 
bye, then — [To Fhitz] Well, what do you 
want now? 

Fntz [Looks back and forth around the 
room, as tf to deepen the impression tn his 
mind ] It’s hard to leave it 
Chnstme Oh, make fun of it if you like 
Theodore [Firmly 3 Come — Good-bye, 
Christine 
Fntz Farewell 

Chnstme Till we meet agam [Theodohb 
and Fritz exeunt She stands a moment, 
anxious, then goes to the open door, softly ] 
Fritz! 

Fntz [Comes back agam and presses her 
to his heart ] Farewell 

ACT THREE 

The same scene as the second act It is 
noon 

Chnstme [Alone, sitting semng by the 
window, lays down her work! 

Lena [Enters ] Good day. Miss Chris- 
tme 

Chnstme [Very absent-mindedly 1 Good 
day, child, what is it? 

Lena Mother sent me to see if I could 
get the theatre tickets 
Chnstme Father hasn’t got home yet, 
child, will you wait? 

Lena No, Miss Chnstme, then I’ll come 
after lunch again 
Chnstme Very well 

Lena [Going, turns back ] And mother 
said to ask Miss Chnstme if her headache 
was gone yet 
Chnstme Yes, child 
Lena Good-bye, Miss Chnstme 
Chnstme Good-bye 

^ Tom [Enters just as Lena is gomg out ] 
Lena Good day, Miss Tom 
I Tom Hello, httle monkey! 

Lena [Exit ] 

Chnstme [Rises to meet Toni] Then 
they are back? 

Tom How should I know? 

Chnstme And you haven’t any letta>. 
nothmg? 
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Tom No 

Chnsttne You have no letter, either? 
Tom What should we write to each 
other? 

ChnsUne They’ve been gone since day 
before yesterday 

Tom Yes, yes, that’s not such a long 
time You needn’t make such a fuss on 
that account I don’t understand you 
and how you look,— your face is all tear- 
stained Your father will surely notice it 
when he comes home 
Christine ISimplyl My father knows 
everything 

Tom lAlmost Jnghtenedl What? 
Christine I told him 
Tom That’s another of your bright ideas 
But of course your face shows everything 
And does he know who it is? 

Christine Yes 

Tom And did he scold? 

Christine {Shakes her headl 
Tom What did he say, then? 

Christine Nothing . He went away 
very quietly, as usual 
Tom And still it was stupid of you to 
tell You’ll see Do you know why 

your father said nothmg? Because he thinks 
Fritz will marry you 
Christine Why do you ^eak of that? 
Tom Do you know what I think? 
Christine Well, what? 

Tom That this whole stoiy of a journey 
IS a he 

Christine What? 

Tom Perhaps they haven’t gone away 
at all 

Christine They have gone — I know they 
have Yesterday evening I went past his 
house, the bhnds were down, he isn’t there 
Tom Oh, I believe that They’re away 
all right But they won’t come back — at 
least not to us 

Christine [Anxiously 1 Oh 

Tom Well, it’s possible 
Christine You say that so calmly 
Tom Why yes — ^whether it happens to- 
day or tomorrow — or m six months — ^it 
comes to the same thing 
Christine Oh, you don’t know what you 
are saying You don’t know Fntz 
He isn’t hke what you think I found that 
out when he was here in my room the other 
day Often he only pretends to be indif- 
ferent — ^but he does love me. . . . [As if she 


divined Toni’s reply ] Yes, yes, not forever, 
I know that but it can’t stop all at 
once! 

Tom Well, I don’t know Fritz so well 
Christine He will come back, and Theo- 
dore will come back too, I am sure of it. 

Tom [Makes a gesture indicating vn^ 
difference ] 

Christine Tom . . do me a favor. 

Tom Don’t be so excited— what is it 
you want? 

Christine Go to Theodore’s, it’s nght 
near here . . Ask m the house whether 
he’s got back yet, and if he isn’t back, per- 
haps they’ll know when he’s commg 
Tom I’m not gomg to run after a man 
Christine He doesn’t need to find it out. 
Perhaps you’ll happen to meet him It’s al- 
most one o’clock now— he’ll be just going 
to lunch 

Tom Why don’t you go and ask at Fntz’a 
house? 

Christine I’m afraid to — he doesn’t like 
that And he is certainly not back yet. 
But perhaps Theodore is back by now and 
knows when Fritz is commg Oh, please 
Tom! 

Tom You’re so childish sometimes 
Christine Do it for me! Go and ask! 
It won’t do any harm 
Tom Well, if it means so much to you 
I’ll go But it won’t do much good I’m 
sure they aren’t back yet 
Christine And you’ll come right back, 
won’t you? 

Tom Yes, yes, mother can wait lunch 
a httle 

Christine I thank you, Tom, you’re so 
good 

Tom Of course I’m good — but now you 
be sensible, won’t you? . . Well, so long 

Chnsttne Oh, thank you I 
Toni [Exit ] 

Christine [Arranges the room, folds up 
her semng, etc Then she goes to window 
and looks out After a moment Ytkeno 
enters without her seeing him at first He 
IS in great excitement, looks anxiously at 
his daughter 1 

Vynng She knows nothing yet, nothmg. 
[He remains standing in the doorway and 
does not venture to take a step into the 
room 1 

Chnsttne [Turns, sees him, starts 1 
Vynng [Tnes to smile He steps tnl 
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Well, Chnstine [iis tj calling her to 
him] 

Christine [Goes to him, as if to fall be- 
fore Inml 

Vynng [Prevents her "I Well what 
are you thuikmg of, Christine? We 
[With a new resolve ] We’ll just forget it, 
diall we? 

Clinstine [Eatses her head ] 

Vynng Why yes I — and youl 

Chnstvne Father, didn’t you understand 
me this mormng? 

Vynng Well, what would you have, 
Christine? I surely must tell you what 
I think about it, don’t you think so? Well, 
then 

Christine Father, what does this mean? 
Vynng Come here, my child Listen 
to me qmetly You Imow I listened quietly 

to you, when you told me We must 

Chnstine Oh, I beg you, don’t speak 
to me so, father If you have thought it 
over, and find that you can’t forgive me, 
then drive me away — but don’t speak that 
way 

Vynng Just listen quietly to me, Chns- 
tme You can still do whatever you will 
See, Chnstme, you are so young 
Haven’t you ever thought [With great 
hesitation 1 that the whole thing nught bo 
a mistake? 

Chnstme Why do you say that to me, 
father? I know so well what I have done 
—and I don’t ask anything— not from you 
and not from anybody m the world, if it 
has been a mistake I just told you, 
dme me away, but 

Vynng [Interrupting! How can you talk 
so Even if it was a mistake, is that 
anj' reason for getting desperate right away, 
•?tich a young creature as you are? Just 
think how beautiful, how wonderful life is 
Just think how many things there are to 
puc 30 U joj--, how much youth and how 
much happiness still lies before you 
See, I don’t have much of the world any 
more, and eien for me life is still beauti- 
uil'-and I can still look forward to so many 
things How we shall be together— how we 
fhall plan our life, >ou and I— how >ou will 
ijcgin to Mng again, now that the beautiful 
naas am here— and how we’ll take a whole 
<tu ofi, when summer comes, and go out 
mto the green counttj— Oh, there are so 
man> lo\ eh things so many It is silly 


to give up everything, because one must 
give up his first happmess, or anythmg that 
he thought was that 

Chnstine Why [Armously ] then 
must I give it up? 

Vynng Well, was it happmess? Do you 
really think, Chnstme, that you had to 
tell your father today? I have known it for 
a long time — and I Imew too that you would 
tell me No, it never was happiness for 
you Don’t I know those eyes? There 
wouldn’t have been tears m them so often, 
and those cheeks wouldn’t have been pale 
so much, if you had loved a man who was 
worthy of it 

Chnstme Why, how can you what 
do you know what have you heard? 

Vynng Nothing, nothing at all But 
you yourself told me what he is A 

young fellow like that— what does he know? 
Has he the famtest idea of what falls mto 
his hands — does he know the difference be- 
tween the true and the false — and all your 
mad love — did he ever understand that? 

Chnstine [More and more alarmed] 
You and he . Were you at his house? 

Vynng Why, what are you thinking ofl 
He went away, didn’t he? But Christme, I 
still have a head on my shoulders, and my 
eyes in my head Come, child, forget about 
It, do 1 Your future lies m an altogether dif- 
ferent place You can, you will still be as 
happy as you deserve You will find a 
man some time who will know what a 
treasure he has in you 

Chnstine [Has humed to the chest of 
drawers to get her hat ] 

V ynng What are you doing? 

Chnstine I’m going out 

Vynng Where to? 

Chnstine To him to hijn 

V^ng What are you thinking y 

Chnstine You’re keepmg something from 
me — let me go 

Vynng [Holding her firmly] Come to 
your senses, child He isn’t there at all 
Perhaps he’s gone away for a very long 
time Stay here, what do you want 
there? Tomorrow or this evemng I’ll 
go there with you You can’t go out on 
the street like that do you know how 
>ou look? 

Chnstine You will go with me? 

T ynng I promise you I will Only stay 
here now, sit down and come to jour senses 
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again It’s enough to make a man laugh, 
almost, to look at you and all for noth- 
mg Can’t you stand it here with your 
father at all any more? 

Christine What is it you know? 

Vynng IM ore and more helpless 1 What 
should I know? I know that I love you, 
that you are my only child, that you must 

stay with me all the time 

Christine Enough — ^let me go [She 
wrests herself from him and opens the door, 
Toni appears in it ] 

Tom [Utters a little cry, as Chbishnb 
rushes toward her I Why do you frighten 
me so? 

Christine [Steps back, seeing Theodore 
behind Toni ] 

Theodore [Remains in the doorway; he 
IS dressed in black ] 

Christine What . what is . . . [No 
answer She looks Theodore in the face, 
he cannot meet her eyesl Where is he, 
where is he? . [In the greatest terror 
No answer, all faces are embarrassed and 
sad} Where is he? [To Theodore] Speak, 
can’t you? 

Theodore [Tries to speak} 

Christine [Loofcs at him wide-eyed, looks 
around her, comprehends the look on their 
faces, her face shows the dawn of this un- 
derstanding, she utters a terrible cry ] Theo- 
dore he IS 
Theodore [Nods ] 

Christine [Seizes her forehead, cannot 
understand it, she goes to Theodore, takes 
him by the arm, as if demented ] He is 
. dead? [ils if asking herself ] 

Vynng My child 

Chnstine [Thrusting him away} Speak, 
Theodore, speak I 
Theodore You know all 
Chnstine I know nothmg . . I don’t 

knov what has happened . . do you think 
. I can’t hear everything now? how 
did it happen Father Theodore 
. . . [To Toni] You know it too 
Theodore An unfortunate accident 
Chnstine What, what? 

Theodore He fell 

Chnstine What does that mean he . . . 
Theodore He fell m a duel 
Chnstine [Skneks She is about to fall, 
Vtrtno sustains her, motions to Theodore 
to go She notes it and seizes him} Stay i 


here I must know all Do you think 
you can keep anythmg from me now? 

Theodore What else do you want to 
know? 

Chnstine Why — ^why did he fight a duel? 
Theodore I don’t know the reason 
Chnstine With whom, with whom? 

You surely know who killed him? . . . Well, 
well, who 

Theodore Nobody you know. 

Chnstine Who, who? 

Toni. Chnstme 1 

Christine Who? You tell me I [To Toni] 
Father, you tell me [No answer 
She starts to go out Vtring holds her back 1 
Can’t I know who killed him, and for what 
cause? 

Theodore It was . . a trivial cause 

Chnstine You’re not tellmg the truth 
. why, why 

Theodore Dear Chnstme . . . 

Chnstine [4s if about to interrupt, goes 
up to him, looks at him in silence, then 
suddenly shneks ] On accoimt of a woman? 
Theodore No 

Chnstine Yes — ^for a woman [Turn- 
ing to Toni] for that woman—for that 
woman that he loved And her husband- 
yes, yes, her husband killed him And 
I . what am I? TlTiat was I to him? 

Theodore . . haven’t you anything for 
me at all didn’t he write down any- 
thing? . Didn’t he tell you anythmg for 
me? Didn’t you find anythmg ... a let- 
ter . a note . . 

Theodore [Shakes his head ] 

Chnstine And that evening when he 
was here, when you came to get him 
he knew it, he knew then that he perhaps 
would never And he went away from 
here to be killed for another woman 
no, it IS not possible didn’t he know 
what he was to me . didn’t 
Theodore He did know On the last 
morning, when we drove out together • 
he spoke of you too 
Chnstine He spoke of me tool Of me 
too! And of what else? Of how many other 
people, of how many other things, that 
meant just as much to him as I did? Of 
me too! Oh, God! . And of his father 
and his mother and his room and of the 
spnngtime and of the citj’’ and of eicrv- 
thing, Cl erj thing that belonged to his hm 
and that he had to gi\c up just as much 
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as he gave up me— of everythmg he talked 
to you and of me too 
Theodore [Moved 1 He surely loved 

you 


Chnsline Love? He? I was nothing to 
him but a pastime — and he died for an- 
other womanl And I— I worshiped him! 
Didn’t he know that? That I gave him 
cverj'thing I could give, that I would have 
died for him— that he was my God and my 
bliss of Heaven— didn’t he see that at all? 

He could go away from me with a smile, 
out of my room, and be shot down for an- 
other woman Father, father, can you 

understand that? 

Vynng [Goes to her^ Christmel 
Theodore [To Tom 1 Child, you nught 
hiAc spared me this 
Tont [Looks at him venomously 1 
Theodore I have had enough distress . 
these last days 

Chrtslinc sudden resolve ] Theo- 

dorc, take me to him — want to see him — ■ 
once more I want to sec him — ^his face — • 
Theodore, take me to him 
Theodore [TFtt/i a gesture, hesitatingly ] 
No 

Chnsline Why “no”? You can’t refuse 
me tint! Surely I can sec him once more? 
Theodore It is too late 
Chnsline Too late? To see his corpse 
IS It too late? Yes . . , yes . [She 
dors nol undcrsland ] 

Theodore He was buried this morning 
Chnsline [Wilh the greatest horror 1 
Buried And I didn’t know about it? 
1 he^ ehot him and put him in his cof- 
fin and carried him out md buried him doivn 
in the earth — and I couldn’t c\cn ‘'ce him 
once more? He’s been dead two dijs — and 
jou didn’t come and tell me? 

Theodore [Much moved] In these two 
dlls I ha\c You cannot dream all 
that I Con'-ider that it was ma dut\ 
to notif\ hi5 parent® — I had to think of 
min\ Ihint;®— and then nij own state of 
iniml 

Chn'tinr Your 

Theodore And then the . . . il was done 


very quietly 

and friends « a j t 9 

Chnsline The closest ? And i r 

What am I? 

Toni They would have asked that 
Chnsline What am I? Less than all the 

rest ? Less than his relatives, less than 

— you? 

Vynng My child, my child Come to me, 
to me [He embraces her To Theo* 

dohb] Go leave me alone with her 
Theodore I am very [With tears in 
his voice] I never suspected 
Christine Never suspected what? That I 
loved him? [Vtring draws her to him, 
Theodore looks down, Toni stands near 
Christine Freeing herself] Take me to 
his gravel 

Vynng No, no 

Toni Don’t go, Christine 
Theodore Chnstme later . . to- 
morrow . when you are calmer 

Chnsline Tomorrow? When I shall be 
calmer? And in a month completely con- 
soled, eh? And m six months I can laugh 
agam, can I? [Laughing shnlly ] And then 
when will the next lover come? 

Vynng Chnstme 

Chnsline Stay here, then . . I can find 
the way alone 

Vynng and Tont [Together] Don’t go 
Chnstme It’s even better . . if I . . 

let me go, let go 
Vynng Christine, stay here 
Toni Don't gol Perhaps you’ll find the 
other one there — ^pra>ing 


Chnstme [To herself, her eyes fixed] I 
won’t pray there no [She rushes 
Old, the others speechless for the moment] 
Vynng Hurry after her 

[TnnoDORB and Toni exeunt 1 
Vvnntj I can’t, I can’t [He goes 
painfully from the door to the window] 
What docs ®he want . what docs ®hc 
want [He tools through the window] 
She won't come back — she won’t come back! 
[He sinks to the floor, sobbing loudly ] 

THE END 
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ACT ONE 

The moming-Toom tn Algernon Mon- 
chief’s flat tn Half-Moon Street, London 
The room is luxvnously and artistically fur- 
nished The sound of a piano is heard tn the 
adjoining room 

liANB ts arranging afternoon tea on the 
table, and after the music has ceased, 
Algernon enters 

Algernon Did you hear what I was play- 
ing, Lane? 

Lane I didn’t think it pohte to listen, 

SIT 

Algernon I’m sorry for that, for your 
sake I don’t play accurately — anyone can 
play accurately— but I play with wonderful 
expression. As far as the piano is con- 
cerned, sentiment is my forte I keep 
science for Life 
Lane Yes, sir 

Algernon And, speakmg of the science of 
Life, have you got the cucumber sand- 
wiches cut for Lady Bracknell? 

Lane Yes, su 

[Lanb hands the sandvnches on a salver 
Algernon inspects them, takes two, 
and sits down on the sofal 
Algernon Oh by the way. Lane, I 
see from your book that on Thursday 
night, when Lord Shoreman and Mr 
Worthmg were dinmg with me, eight bot- 
tles of champagne are entered as havmg 
been consumed 

Lane Yes, sir, eight bottles and a pmt 
Algernon Why is it that at a bachelor’s 
establidiment the servants mvariably dnnk 
the champagne? I ask merely for informa- 
tion 

Lane I attribute it to the superior qual- 
ity of the wme, sir I have often observed 
that m married households the champagne 
IS rarely of a first-rate brand 
Algernon Good Heavens! Is marriage so 
demorahzing as that? 

Lane I believe it is a very pleasant state, 
sir i have had very little experience of it 
myself up to the present I have only been 
married once That was m consequence of 
a misunderstandmg between myself and a 
yoimg Woman 


Algernon Uangmdlyf I don’t know that 
I am much mterested in your family life, 
Lane 

Lane No, sir, it is not a very interestmg 
subject I never think of it myself 
Algernon Very natural, I am sure That 
will do. Lane, thank you 
Lane Thank you, sir IHe goes out] 
Algernon Lane’s views on marriage seem 
somewhat lax Really, if the lower orders 
don’t set us a good example, what on earth 
IS the use of them? They seem, as a class, 
to have absolutely no sense of moral re- 
sponsibility [Lanb entersf 

Lane Mr Ernest Worthing 

[Jack enters Lane goes out] 
Algernon How are you, my dear Ernest? 
What brings you up to town? 

Jack Oh, pleasure, pleasure I What else 
should bring one anywhere? Eatmg as 
usual, I see, Algyl 

Algernon isti^yl I bcheve it is custom- 
ary m good society to take some slight 
refreshment at five o’clock Where have you 
been since last Thursday? 

Jack [sitting down on the so/o] In the 
country 

Algernon What on earth do you do 
there? 

Jack [pulling off his gloves'] When one is 
in town, one amuses oneself When one is 
in the country, one amuses other people 
It IS excessively bormg 
Algernon And who are the people you 
amuse? 

Jack [ainly'] Oh, neighbours, neighbours 
Algernon Got mce neighbours m your 
part of Shropshire? 

Jack Perfectly horrid! Never speak to 
one of them 

Algernon How immensely you must 
amuse them! [He goes over and takes a 
sandwich] By the way, Shrop^ire is your 
county, IS it not? 

Jack Eh? Shropshire? Yes, of course 
Hallo! Why all these cups? Why cucumber 
sandwiches? Why such reckless extrava- 
^nce m one so young? Who is commg to 

Algernon Ohl merely Aunt Augusta and 
Gwendolen 
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Jack How perfectly dehghtfull 
Algernon Yes, that is aU very well, but 
I am afraid Aunt Augusta won’t quite 
approve of your being here 
Jack May I ask why? 

Algernon My dear fellow, the way you 
flirt with Gwendolen is perfectly disgrace- 
ful It IS almost as bad as the way Gwen- 
dolen flirts with you 

Jack I am in love with Gwendolen I 
have come up to town expressly to pro- 
pose to her 

Algernon I thought you had come up for 
pleasure? I call that business 
Jack How utterly unromantic you arel 
Algernon I really don’t see anything 
romantic m proposing It is very romantic 
to be m love But there is nothmg romantic 
about a definite proposal Why, one may be 
accepted I One usually is, I believe Then 
the excitement is all over The very es- 
sence of romance is uncertainty If ever 
I get mamed, I’ll certainly try to forget 
the fact 

Jack I have no doubt about that, dear 
Algy The Divorce Court was speciaUy m- 
vented for people whose memories are so 
curiously constituted 
Algernon Oh! there is no use speculat- 
mg on that subject Divorces are made m 
Heaven — 

[Jack: puts out his hand to take a 
sandwich Algernon at once inter- 
feres] 

Please don’t touch the cucumber sand- 
wiches They are ordered specially for Aunt 
Augusta [ffe takes one and eats it] 

Jack Well, you have been eating them all 
the time 

Algernon That is quite a different mat- 
ter She is my aunt [He takes a plate from 
below] Have some bread and butter The 
bread and butter is for Gwendolen Gwen- 
dolen IS devoted to bread and butter 
Jack [advancing to the table and helping 
himself] And very good bread and butter 
it IS, too 

Algernon Well, my dear fellow, you need 
not eat as if you were going to eat it all 
You behave as if you were mamed to her 
already You are not mamed to her al- 
ready, and I don’t think you ever will be 
Jack Wby on earth do you say that? 
Algernon Well, in the first place girls 
never marry the men they flirt with Girls 
don’t think it right 


Jack Oh, that is nonsense 1 
Algernon It isn’t It is a great truth 
It accounts for the extraordmary number 
of bachelors that one sees all over the place 
In the second place, I don’t give my con- 
sent 

Jack Your consent! 

Algernon My dear fellow, Gwendolen is 
my first cousin And before I allow you to 
marry her, you will have to clear up the 
whole question of Cecily [He rings the 
bell] 

Jack Cecily! What on earth do jou 
mean? What do you mean, Algy, by Cecily? 
I don’t know anyone of the name of Cecily 

[Lane enters] 

Algernon Bring me that cigarette case 
Mr Worthmg left in the smokmg-Toom the 
last time he dined here 
Lane Yes, sir [He goes out] 

Jack Do you mean to say you have had 
my cigarette case all this time? I wish 
to goodness you had let me know I have 
been writmg frantic letters to Scotland 
Yard about it I was very nearly offering a 
large reward 

Algernon Well, I widi you would offer 
one I happen to be more than usually hard 
up 

Jack There is no good offermg a large 
reward now that the thing is found 

[Lane enters with the cigarette case 
on a salver Algernon takes it at 
once Lane goes out] 

Algernon I think that is rather mean 
of you, Ernest, I must say [He opens the 
case and examines it] However, it makes 
no matter, for, now that I look at the in- 
scription, I find that the thmg isn’t yours 
after all 

Jack Of course it’s mme [Moving to 
him] You have seen me with it a hundred 
times, and you have no right whatsoever 
to read what is written inside It is a verj' 
ungentlemanly thmg to read a private 
cigarette case 

Algernon Oh 1 it is absurd to have a har^ 
and-fast rule about what one should read 
and what one shouldn’t More than half 
of modem culture depends on what one 
diouldn’t read 

Jack I am quite aware of the fact, and 
I don’t propose to discuss modem culture 
It isn’t the sort of thmg one should talk 
of in private I simply want my cigarette 
case back 
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Algernon Yes, but this isn’t 3 our ciga- 
rette case This cigarette case is a present 
from someone of the name of Cecil}, and 
you said you didn’t know an} one of that 
name 

Jack Well, if you want to know, Cecily 
happens to be my aunt 
Algernon Your auntl 
Jack Yes Charming old lady she is, loo 
Lives at Tunbridge Wells Just gi\ c it back 
to me, Algy 

Algernon [retreating to the back of the 
sofa] But why docs she call herself little 
Cecily if she is }our aunt and lues at 
Tunbridge Wells? [Reading] “From little 
Cecily with her fondest lo\ e ” 

Jack [moving to the sofa and kncchng 
upon It] My dear fellow, what on earth 
IS there m that? Some aunts arc tall, some 
aunts are not tall That is a matter that 


surely an aunt may be allowed to decide 
for herself You seem to think that e\ery 
aunt should be exactly like your aunt 1 That 
IS absurd! For Heaven’s sake giv'e me back 
my cigarette case [J7e follows Ai/jraiKON 
round the room] 


Algernon Yes But why does your aunt 
call you her uncle? “From little Cecily, 
with her fondest lov'e to her dear Uncle 
Jack’’ There is no objection, I admit, to 
an aunt being a small aunt, but why an 
aunt, no matter what her size may be, 
should call her own nephew her uncle, I 
can t quite make out Besides, your name 
isn’t Jack at all, it is Ernest 
Jack It isn’t Ernest, it’s Jack^ 
Algernon You have always told me it 
was Ernest I have introduced you to every- 
one as Ernest You answer to the name of 
mest You look as if your name was 
mest You are the most earnest looking 
“y per- 

4 w saying that your name 

isnt Ernest It’s on your cards Here is 
one of [taking it from the cose] “Mr 
Ernest Worthing, B 4, The Albany’’ I’ll 
eep this as a proof your name is Ernest 
ever you attempt to deny it to me, or 
Lirwendolen, or to anyone else [He puts 
the card in his pocket] 

“y “ Ernest in town 

ana Jack m the country, and the cigarette 
case was given to me in the country 

fnr but that does not account 

lor the fact that your smaU Aunt Cecily. 
Who hves at Tunbndge Wells, calls you her 


dear uncle Come, old boy, you had much 
better have the thing out at once 

Jack My dear Alg}', you talk exactly as 
if }ou wore a dentist It is very' vulgar to 
talk like a dentist when one isn’t a dentist 
It produces a false iinprC'Sion 

Algernon Well, that is exactly what den- 
tists always do Now, go onl Tell me the 
whole tiling I mav mention that I have 
alwavs suspected you of being a confirmed 
and secret Bunburyist, and I am quite sure 
of it now 

Jack Bunburyist? What on earth do you 
mean bv a Bunburyist? 

Algernon I’ll reveal to you the mean- 
ing of tint incomparable expression as soon 
as you arc kind enough to inform me why 
you arc Ernest in town, and Jack in Uic 
country 

Jack Well, produce my cigarette case 
first 

Algernon Here it is [He hands the ctga~ 
rette case] Now produce your explanation, 
and pray make it improbable [He sits on 
the sofa] 

Jack My dear fellow, there is nothing 
improbable about my explanation at all In 
fact It’s perfectly ordinary Old Mr Thomas 
Cardew, who adopted me when I was a 
little boy, made me in his will guardian 
to his grand-daughter. Miss Cecily Car- 
dew Cecily, who addresses me as her uncle 
from motives of respect that you could 
not possibly appreciate, lives at my place in 
the country under the eharge of her ad- 
mirable governess. Miss Prism 

Algernon Where is that place in the 
country, by the way? 

Jack That is nothing to you, dear boy 
You are not going to be invuted I 

may tell you candidly that the place ie 
not in Shropshire 

Algernon I suspected that, my dear fol- 
low! I have Bunburyed all over Shrop- 
shire on two separate occasions Now, go 
on Why are you Ernest in town and Jack 
in the country? ^ ^ 

Jack My dear Algy, I don’t know whether 
you will be able to understand my real 
motives You are hardly serious enough 
When one is placed m the position of 
guardian, one has to adopt a very high 
moral tone on all subjects It's one’s duty 
to do BO And as a high moral tone can 
naraly be said to conduce very much to 
either one’s health or one’s happmess, m 
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order to get up to to-wn I have always 
pretended to have a younger brother of 
the name of Ernest, who hves m the Al- 
bany, and gets mto the most dreadful 
scrapes That, my dear Algy, is the whole 
truth pure and simple 

Algernon The truth is rarely pure and 
never simple Modem life would be very 
tedious if it were either, and modem hter- 
ature a complete impossibihty 1 
y* Jack That wouldn't be at all a bad 
thmg 

Algernon Literary criticism is not your 
forte, my dear fellow Don’t tiy it You 
should leave that to people who haven’t 
been at a University They do it so well 
in the daily papers What you really are 
IS a Bunburyist I was quite right in saj'mg 
you "were a Bunburyist You are one of the 
most advanced Bunbuiyists I know 

Jack What on earth do you mean? 

Algernon You have invented a very use- 
ful younger brother called Ernest, m order 
that you may be able to come up to town 
as often as you like I have mvented an 
mvaluable permanent invalid called Bun- 
bury, m order that I may be able to go 
down into the country whenever I choose 
Bunbury is perfectly mvaluable If it wasn’t 
for Bunbury’s extraordinary bad health, for 
mstance, I wouldn’t be able to dine with 
you at Willis’s to-night, for I have been 
really engaged to Aunt Augusta for more 
than a week 

Jack I haven’t asked you to dme with 
me anjnyhere to-night 

Algernon I know You are absolutely 
careless about sending out mvitations It 
is very foohsh of you Nothmg annoys 
people so much as not receivmg invita- 
tions 

Jack You had much better dine with 
jmur Aunt Augusta 

Algernon I haven’t the smallest intention 
of doing an 3 rthing of the kind To begin 
with, I dined there on Monday, and once 
a week is quite enough to dine with one’s 
own relatives In the second place, when- 
ever I do dme there, I am always treated 
as a member of the family, and sent down 
with either no woman at all, or two In 
the third place, I know perfectly well 
whom she will place me next to, to-nipht 
She will place me next Mary Farquhar, | 
who alwajs flirts with her own husband 
across the dinner-table That is not very I 


pleasant Indeed, it is not even decent 
and that sort of thmg is enormously on the 
mcrease The amount of women m Lon- 
don who flirt with their own husbands is 
perfectly scandalous It looks so bad It 
IS simply washmg one’s dean Imen m pub- 
hc Besides, now that I know you to be a 
confirmed Bunburyist, I naturally want to 
talk to you about Bunbuiymg I want to 
tell you the rules 

Jack I’m not a Bunburyist at all If 
Gwendolen accepts me, I nm gomg to kill 
my brother Indeed I think I’ll kill him 
in any case Cecily is a little too much in- 
terested in him It is rather a bore So 
I am going to get nd of Ernest And I 
strongly adiise jmu to do the same with 
Mr with your mvahd fnend who has 
the absurd name 

Algernon Nothmg will mduce me to part 
with Bimbury, and if you ever get married, 
which seems to me extremely problematic, 
you will be very glad to know Bunbury 
A man who marries without knowing Bun- 
bury has a very tedious time of it 
Jack That is nonsense If I many a 
charming girl like Gwendolen, and she is 
the only girl I ever saw in my life that I 
would marry, I certainly won’t want to 
know Bunbury 

Algernon Then your wife will You don’t 
seem to realize, that m married life three 
IS company and two is none 
Jack [senientiouslyl That, my dear 
young friend, is the theory that the corrupt 
French Drama has been propounding for 
the last fifty yesxB 

Algernon Yes, and that the happy Eng- 
hsh home has proved m half the time 
Jack For heaven’s sake, don’t try to be 
cynical It’s peifectly easy to be cjmical 
Algernon My dear fellow, it isn’t easy to 
be anything now-a-days There’s such a lot 
of beastly competition about 

iThe sound of an electnc hell ts heard! 
Ah! that must be Aunt Augusta Only 
relatives, or creditors, ever ring in that 
Wagnenan manner Now, if I get her out 
of the way for ten mmutes, so that you 
can have an opportunity for proposing to 
Gwendolen, may I dine with you to-night 
at Willis’s? 

Jack I suppose so, if you want to 
Algernon Yes, but you must be serious 
about it I hate people who are not serious 
about meals It is so shallow of them 
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[Lanf cJifcrs] 
Lane Lad}' Bracknell and Miss Fairfax 
[Aloerkon goes forward to meet them, 
Lavy BRACK^ELn and Gwendolen* cn- 
ierl 

Lady Bracknell Good afternoon, dear Al- 
gernon, I hope you are bchaMng ^cr3' well 
Algernon I’m feeling \cry well, Aunt 
Augusta 

Lady Bracknell That’s not quite the 
same thmg In fact the two things rareh 
go together [5/tc sees Jack and botes to 
hm with icy coldness} 

Algernon [fo Gwendolen] Dear me, >ou 
are smart! 

Gwendolen I am alwajs smart! Aren’t 
I, Mr Worthing? 

Jack You’re quite perfect, Miss Fairfax 
Gwendolen Oh 1 I hope I am not tint It 
would leaAo no room for de\ clopmonl<!, and 
I intend to de\clop in many directions 
[Gwendolen and Jack sit rfoirn to- 
gethcr tn the corner] 

Lady Bracknell I’m sorrj if we aic a little 
late, Algernon, bub I was obliged to call 
on dear Lady Harbury I hadn’t been there 
since her poor husband’s death I noser 
saw a woman so altered, she looks quite 
twenty years younger And now I'll have a 
cup of tea, and one of those nice cucumber 
sandwiches you promised me 
Algernon Certainly, Aunt Augusta [7/c 
goes over to the tea-table] 

Lady Bracknell Won’t you come and sit 
acre, Gwendolen? 

Gwendolen Thanks, mamma. I’m quite 
comfortable where I am 
Algernon [picking -up the empty plate m 
horror] Good heavens 1 Lane! Why arc 
there no cucumber sandwiches? I ordered 
them specially 

Lane [gravely] There were no cucum- 
bers in the market this mommg, sir I 
wrent down twice 
Algernon No cucumbers! 

•^ne No, ar Not even for ready money 
Igemon That will do, Lane, thank you 
^rie Thank you, sir [He goes out] 
Algernon I am greatly distressed. Aunt 
agusta, about there bemg no cucumbers. 
Dot even for ready money 

Lady Bracknell It really makes no mat- 
cr, Al^rnon I had some crumpets with 
r'^ciy Harbury, who seems to me to be 
uving entirely for pleasure now 


Algernon I hear her hair has turned 
quite gold from griof 
Jjady Bracknell It ccrtamlj has changed 
its colour From what cause I, of course, 
cannot say 

[Algern’oNi crosses and hands tea] 
Thank jou I’m* quite a treat for jou to- 
night, Algernon I am going to send you 
down with Maiy Farquhar She is such a 
nice woman, and so attentuc to her hus- 
band It’s delightful to watch them 
Algernon I am afraid, Aunt Augusta, I 
shall ha\c to gi\c up the pleasure of din- 
ing with ^ou to-night after all 
Lady Bracknell [frowning] I hope not, 
Algernon It would put my table completely 
out Your uncle would ha\c to dine upstairs 
Fortunately he is accustomed to that 
Algernon It is a great bore, and, I need 
liardK sa\ , a tcrnblc disappointment to me, 
blit the fict IS I ha\o ju<5t had a telegram 
to sav that mv poor friend Bunburj is 
\cry ill again [He exchanges glances with 
J\ck] They seem to think I should bo 
with him 

Lady Bracknell, It is vorj'' strange This 
Mr Bunburj seems to sulTcr from cun- 
ou':ly bad health 

Algernon Yes, poor Bunbury is a dread- 
ful imalid 

Lady Bracknell Well, I must say, Alger- 
non, that I think it is high time that Mr 
Bunbury made up hia mind whether ho was 
going to live or to die This shillj'-shallying 
with the question la absurd Nor do I in 
anj' way approic of the modem sympathy 
with inialids I consider it morbid Illness 
of any kind is hardly a thing to be en- 
couraged in others Health is the primary 
duty of life I am always telling that to 
your poor uncle, but he never seems to 
take much notice as far as any im- 
provement m his ailments goes I should 
be much obliged if you would ask Mr 
Bunbury, from me, to be kind enough not 
to have a relapse on Saturday, for I rely 
on you to arrange my music for me It 
reception and one wants some- 
thing that will encourage conversation, par- 
ticularly at the end of the season when 
everyone has practically said whatever they 
had to say, which, in most cases, was prob- 
ably not much 

Algernon I'll speak to Bunbury, Aunt 
Augusta, if he is still conscious, and I think 
I can promise you he’ll be all right by 
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Saturday You see, if ^one plays good music, 
people don’t listen, and if one plays bad 
music, people don’t talk But I’ll run over 
the programme I’ve drawn out, if you will 
kindly come mto the next room for a mo- 
ment 

Lady Bracknell Thank you, Algernon 
It IS very thoughtful of you CiZmnp, and 
follomng Aixiebnon] I’m sure the pro- 
gramme will be dehghtful, after a few ex- 
purgations French songs I cannot possibly 
allow People always seem to think that 
they are improper, and either look shocked, 
which IS vulgar, or laugh, which is worse 
But German sounds a thoroughly respec- 
table language, and mdeed, I believe is so 
Gwendolen, you will accompany me 

Gwendolen Certainly, mamma 
[Ladt Bracknell and Algernon go 
into the music-room Gwendolen re- 
mains behind} 

Jack Charmmg day it has been. Miss 
Fairfax 

Gwendolen Pray don’t talk to me about 
the weather, Mr Worthmg Whenever peo- 
ple talk to me about the weather, I al- 
ways feel quite certam that they mean 
somethmg else And that makes me so 
nervous 

Jack I do mean somethmg else 

Gwendolen I thought so In fact, I am 
never wrong 

Jack And I would like to be allowed to 
take advantage of Lady Bracknell’s tem- 
porary absence 

Gwendolen I would certainly advise you 
to do so Mamma has a way of commg 
back suddenly mto a room that I have 
often had to speak to her about 

Jack inervously} Miss Fairfax, ever smce 
I met 3nDU I have admired you more than 
any girl I have ever met smce . 

I met you 

Gwendolen Yes, I am quite aware of 
the fact And I often wish that m public, 
at any rate, you had been more demonstra- 
tive For me you have always had an ir- 
resistible fascination Even before I met 
you I was far from indifferent to you 

[Jack looks at her in amazement} 
We live, as I hope you know, Mr Worth- 
ing, m an age of ideals The fact is con- 
stantly mentioned m the more expensive 
monthly magazines, and has reached the 
provincial pulpits, I am told, and my ideal 
has always been to love some one of the 


name of Ernest There is somethmg m xhat 
name that moires absolute confidence The 
moment Algernon first mentioned to me 
that he had a friend called Ernest, I knew 
I was destined to love you 
Jack You really love me, Gwendolen? 
Gwendolen Passionately ! 

Jack Darlmgl You don’t know how 
happy you’ve made me 
Gwendolen My own Ernest I 
Jack But you don’t really mean to say 
that you couldn’t love me if my name 
wasn’t Ernest? 

Gwendolen But your name is Ernest 
Jack Yes, I know it is But supposmg 
it was somethmg else? Do you mean to 
say you coiudn’t love me then? 

Gwendolen iglibly} Ah! that is clearly 
a metaphysical speculation, and like most 
metaphysical speculations has very httle 
reference at all to the actual facts of real 
hfe, as we know them 
Jack Personally, darling, to speak qmte 
candidly, I don’t much care about the 
name of Ernest I don’t think that 
name suits me at all 
Gwendolen It smts you perfectly It is 
a divme name It has a music of its own 
It produces vibrations 
Jack Well, really, Gwendolen, I must say 
that I think there are lots of other much 
nicer names I think. Jack, for instance, 
a charming name 

Gwendolen Jack? No, there is very 
little music m the name Jack, if any at all, 
mdeed It does not thrill It produces ab- 
solutely no vibrations I have known 
several Jacks, and they all, without ex- 
ception, were more than usually plam Be- 
sides, Jack IS a notorious domesticity for 
John I And I pity any woman who is mar- 
ried to a man called John She would prob- 
ably never be allowed to know the en- 
trancing pleasure of a single moment’s 
sohtude The only really safe name is 
Ernest 

Jack Gwendolen, I must get chnstened 
at once — mean we must get married at 
once There is no time to be lost 
Gwendolen Mamed, Mr Worthing? 

Jack [astounded] Well surely You 
know that I love you, and you led me to 
believe. Miss Fairfax, that j^ou were not 
absolutely mdifferent to me 
Gwendolen I adore you But you haven’t 
proposed to me yet Nothmg has been 
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said at all about mamage The subject has 
not even been touched on 
Jack Well may I propose to you 
now? 

Gwendolen I think it would be an ad- 
mirable opportunity And to spare you any 
possible disappointment, Mr Worthing, I 
think It only fair to tell you qmte frankly 
beforehand that I am fully determined to 
accept you 
Jack Gwendolen 1 

Gwendolen Yes, Mr Worthmg, what 
have you got to say to me? 

Jack You know what I have got to say 
to you 

Gwendolen Yes, but you don’t say it 
Jack Gwendolen, will you marry me? 
IHe goes on his knees] 

Gwendolen Of course I will, darling How 
long you have been about itl I am afraid 
you have had very little experience in how 
to propose 

Jack My own one, I have never loved ^ 
anyone m the world but you 
Gwendolen Yes, but men often propose 
for practice I know my brother Gerald 
does All my girl-friends tell me so What 
wonderfully blue eyes you have, Ernest I 
They are quite, quite blue I hope you will 
always look at me just like that, especially 
when there are other people present 

[Ladt Brackneul enters] 
Lady Bracknell Mr Worthing 1 Rise, sir, 
from this semi-recumbent posture It is 
most mdecorous 
Gwendolen Mamma 1 
[Jack ines to nse, Gwendolen re- 
strains him] 

I must beg you to retire This is no place 
for you Besides, Mr Worthmg has not 
quite finished yet 

Ijady Bracknell Fmished what, may I 
adc? 

Gwendolen I am engaged to Mr Worth- 
mg, mamma 

[Gwendolen and Jack nse together] 
Lady Bracknell Pardon me, you are not 
“Ugaged to anyone When you do become 
engaged to some one, I, or your father, 
should his health permit him, will mform 
you of the fact An engagement should 
come on a young girl as a surprise, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, as the case may be It 
IS hardly a matter that she could be al- 
lowed to an-ange for herself And now 
I have a few questions to put to you, Mr 


Worthmg While I am makmg these in- 
quiries, you, Gwendolen, will wait for me 
below m the carriage 
Gwendolen [reproachfidly] Mamma 1 
Lady Bracknell In the carriage, Gwen- 
dolen! 

[Gwendolen goes to the door She 
and Jack blow kisses to each other 
behind Lady Bracknell’s back Lady 
Bracknell looks vaguely about as tj 
she could not understand what the 
noise was She finally turns round] 
Gwendolen, the carnage! 

Gwendolen Yes, mamma IBke goes out, 
looking back at Jack] 

Lady Bracknell Isittmg down] You can 
take a seat, Mr Worthing [She looks in 
her pocket {or note-book and pencil] 

Jack Thank you, Lady Bracknell, I pre- 
fer standing 

Lady Bracknell [pencil and note-book in 
hand] I feel bound to tell you that you 
are not down on my list of eligible young 
men, although I have the same hst as the 
dear Duchess of Bolton has We work to- 
gether, in fact However, I am quite ready 
to enter your name, should your answers 
be what a really affectionate mother re- 
quires Do you smoke? 

Jack Well, yes, I must admit I smoke 
Lady Bracknell I am glad to hear it 
A man should always have an occupation of 
some kmd There are far too many idle 
men in London as it is How old are you? 
Jack Twenty-mne 

Lady Bracknell A very good age to be 
married at I have always been of opmion 
that a man who desires to get married 
should know either everythmg or nothing 
Which do you know? 

Jack [after some hesitation] I know 
nothing, Lady Bracknell 
Lady Bracknell 1 am pleased to hear it 
I do not approve of anything that tampers 
with natural ignorance Ignorance is like 
a dehcate exotic fruit, touch it and the 
bloom 18 gone The whole theory of mod- 
em education is radically unsound For- 
tunately m England, at any rate, education 
produces no effect whatsoever If it did, it 
would prove a senous danger to the upper 
classes, and probably lead to acts of vio- 
lence in Grosvenor Square What is your 
mcome? 

Jack Between seven and eight thousand 
a year 
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Lady Bracknell [makes a note in her 
iookl In land, or in investments? 

Jack In mvestments, chiefly. 

Lady Bracknell That is satisfactory 
What between the duties eiqpected of one 
during one's hfe-time, and the duties ex- 
acted from one after one's death, land has 
ceased to be either a profit or a pleasure. 
It gives one position, and prevents one 
from keepmg it up That's all that can be 
said about land 

Jack I have a country house with some 
land, of course, attached to it, about fif- 
teen hundred acres, I beheve, but I don’t 
depend on that for my real mcome In 
fact, as far as I can make out, the poach- 
ers are the only people who mrike anythmg 
out of it 

Lady Bracknell A country house 1 How 
many bedrooms? Well, that pomt can be 
cleared up afterwards You have a town 
house, I hope? A girl with a simple, un- 
spoiled nature, like Gwendolen, could 
hardly be expected to reside m the countr}' 

Jack Well, I own a house in Belgrave 
Square, but it is let by the year to Lady 
Bloxham Of course, I can get it back 
whenever I hke, at six months’ notice 

Lady Bracknell Lady Bloxham? I don’t 
know her 

Jack Oh, she goes about very httle She 
IS a lady considerably advanced m years 

Lady Bracknell Ah, now-a-days that is 
no guarantee of respectabihty of character 
What number m Belgrave Square? 

Jack 149 

Lady Bracknell [shaking her head! The 
unfashionable side I thought there was 
Bomethmg However, that could easily be 
altered 

Jack Do you mean the fadnon, or the 
side? 

Lady Bracknell [sternlyl Both, if neces- 
saiy, I presume What are your pohtics? 

Jack Well, I am afraid I really have 
none I am a Liberal TJmomst 

Lady Bracknell Oh, they count as Tones 
They dme with us Or come m the evemng, 
at any rate Now to mmor matters Are 
your parents hving? 

Jack I have lost both my parents 

Lady Bracknell Both? That seems 
like carelessness Who was your father? He 
was evidently a man of some wealth Was 
he bom m what the Radical papers call 


the purple of commerce, or did he nse from 
the ranks of the aristocracy? 

Jack I am afraid I really don’t know 
The fact is. Lady Bracknell, I said I had 
lost my parents It would be nearer the 
truth to say that my parents seem to have 
lost me . . I don’t actually know who 
I am by birth I was well, I was 
foimd 

Lady Bracknell Pound! 

Jack The late Mr Thomas Cardew, an 
old gentleman of a very chantable and 
kmdly dii^osition, fovmd me, and gave me 
I the name of Worthmg, because he hap- 
i pened to have a first-class ticket for Worth- 
I mg in his pocket at the time Worthmg 
IS a place m Sussex It is a seaside resort 
Lady Bracknell Where did the charitable 
gentleman who had a first-class ticket for 
this seaside resort find you? 

Jack [gravelyl In a hand-bag 
Lady Bracknell A hand-bag? 

Jack [very seriously} Yea, Lady Brack- 
nell I was m a hand-bag — ^a somewhat 
large, black leather hand-bag, with handles 
to it — ^an ordinary hand-bag m fact 
Lady Bracknell In what locahty did this 
Mr James, or Thomas, Cardew come across 
this ordmary hand-bag? 

Jack In the cloak-room at Victoria Sta- 
tion It was given to him m mistake for his 
own 

Lady Bracknell The cloak-room at Vic- 
toria Station? 

Jack Yes The Brighton Ime 
Lady Bracknell The Ime is immaterial 
Mr Worthmg, I confess I feel somewhat 
bewildered by what you have just told me 
To be bom, or at any rate bred, m a hand- 
bag, whether it had handles or not, seems to 
me to display a contempt for the ordmary 
decencies of family life that remmd one 
of the worst excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion And I presume you know what that 
unfortunate movement led to? As for the 
particular locahty m which the hand-bag 
was found, a cloak-room at a railway sta- 
tion might serve to conceal a social mdis- 
cretion — has probably, mdeed, been used 
for that purpose before now — but it could 
hardly be regarded as an assured basis for 
a recognized position m good society 
Jack May I ask you, then, what you 
would advise me to do? I need hardly say 
I would do anythmg m the world to en- 
sure Gwendolen’s happmess 
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Lady Bracknell I would strongly advise 
you, Mr Worthing, to try and acquire some 
relations as soon as possible, and to make 
a definite effort to produce at any rate one 
parent, of either sex, before the season is 
quite over 

Jack Well, I don’t see how I could possi- 
bly manage to do that I can produce the 
hand-bag at any moment It is m my dress- 
ing-room at home I really thiidc that 
should satisfy you, Lady Bracknell 

Lady Bracknell Me, sirl What has it to 
do with me? You can hardly imagme that 
I and Lord Bracknell would dream of al- 
lowing our only daughter — a girl brought 
up with the utmost care — to marry mto a 
cloak-room, and form an albance with a 
parcel? Good mommg, Mr Worthmgl [She 
sweeps out in majestic indignationl 

Jack Good mommg I 
IAloernon, from the other room, 
strikes up the Wedding March Jack 
looks perfectly furious, and goes to 
the door] 

For goodness’ sake don’t play that ghastly 
tune, Algyl How idiotic you are! 

[The music stops, and Algernon enters 
cheenlyf 

Algernon Didn’t it go off all right, old 
boy? You don’t mean to say Gwendolen re- 
fused you? I know it is a way she has 
She 18 always refusing people I think it 
IS most ill-natured of her 

Jack Oh, Gwendolen is as right as a 
trivet As far as she is concerned, we are 
engaged Her mother is perfectly unbear- 
able Never met such a Gorgon I don’t 
really know what a Gorgon is hke, but I 
am qmfe sure tliat Lady Bracknell is one 
In any case, she is a monster, without be- 
jag a msrth, which is rather unfair I 
beg your pardon, Algy, I suppose I shouldn’t 
talk about >our own aunt m that way be- 
fore you 

Algernon My dear boy, I love hearmg 
|ny relations abused It is the only thing 
that makes me put up with them at all 
Kelations are simply a tedious pack of 
people, who ha^ en’t got the remotest knowl- 
edge of how to Jive, nor the smallest m- 
stmct about when to die 

Joel Oh, that IS nonsense! 

Algernon It isn’t! 

Jack Well, I won’t argue about the mat^ 
ilL always want to argue about 


Algernon That is exactly what things 
were ongmally made for 
Jack Upon my word, if I thought that, 
I’d shoot myself [After a pause] You 
don’t think there is any chance of Gwen- 
dolen becommg like her mother in. about 
a hundred and fifty years, do you, Algy? 

Algernon All women become like their 
mothers That is their tragedy No man 
does That’s his 
Jack Is that clever? 

Algernon It is perfectly phrased!— and 
quite as true as any observation m civilized 
life should be 

Jack I am sick to death of cleverness 
Everybody is clever now-a-days You can’t 
go anywhere without meetmg clever peo- 
ple The thmg has become an absolute pub- 
lic nmsance I wish to goodness we had a 
few fools left 
Algernon We have 

Jack I ^ould extremely bkp to meet 
thejn What do they talk about? 
'Algernon The fools? Oh! about the 
clever people, of course 
Jack What fools! 

Algernon By the way, did you tell 
Gwendolen the tmth about your bemg 
Ernest m town, and Jack m the country? 

Jack [in o very patronising manner] My 
dear fellow, the truth isn’t qmte the sort 
of thmg one tells to a mce, sweet, refimed 
girl What extraordmary ideas you have 
about the way to behave to a woman! 

Algernon The only way to behave to a 
woman is to make love to her, if she is 
pretty, and to someone else if she is plain 
Jack Oh, that is nonsense 
Algernon What about your brother? 
What about the profligate Ernest? 

Jack Oh, before the end of the week I 
BhaU have got nd of him I’ll say he died 
m Pans of apoplexy Lots of people die of 
apoplexy, quite suddenly, don’t they? 

Algernon Yes, but it’s hereditary, my 
dear fellow It’s a sort of thing that runs 
m famihes You had much better say a se- 
vere chill 

Jack You are sure a severe chill isn’t 
hereditary, or anything of that kmd? 
Algernon Of course it isn’t! 

Jack Very well, then My poor brother 
Jimest is earned off suddenly m Pans by a 
Ee\ere chill That gets nd of him ' 
Algernon But I thought you said that 
Miss Catdew was a little too much 
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interested in your poor brother Ernest? 
Won’t she feel his loss a good deal? 

Jack Oh, that is all right Cecily is not 
a silly, romantic girl, I am glad to say She 
has got a capital appetite, goes ifor long 
walks, and pays no attention at all to 
her lessons 

Algernon I would rather like to see 
Cecily 

Jack I will take very good care you 
never do She is excessively pretty, and 
she IS only just eighteen 
Algernon Have you told Gwendolen yet 
that you have an excessively pretty ward 
who IS only just eighteen? 

Jack Ohl one doesn’t blurt these things 
out to people Cecily and Gwendolen are 
oerfectly certain to be extremely great 
xriends I’ll bet jmu anything you like 
that half an hour after they have met, 
they will be calling each other sister 
Algernon Women only do that when they 
have called each other a lot of other things 
first Now, my dear boy, if we want to 
get a good table at Willis’s, we really must 
go and dress Do you know it is nearly 
seven? 

Jack Umtablyl Ohl it always is nearly 
seven 

Algernon Well, I'm hungry 
Jack I never knew you when you 
weren’t 

Algernon What shall we do after dm- 
ner? Go to a theatre? 

Jack Oh, no! I loathe listenmg 
Algernon Well, let us go to the Club? 
Jack Oh, nol I hate talkmg 
Algernon Well, we might trot round to 
the Empire at ten? 

Jack Oh, nol I can’t bear looking at 
things It is so silly 
Algernon Well, what shall we do? 

Jack Nothing 1 

Algernon It is awfully hard work domg 
nothing However, I don’t mmd hard work 
where there is no definite object of any 
kind [Lane enters! 

Lane Miss Fairfax 

[Gwendolen enters Lane goes out! 
Algernon Gwendolen, upon my wordl 
Gwendolen Algy, kmdiy turn your back 
I have something very particular to say to 
Mr Worthmg 

Algemoifu Really, Gwendolen, I don t 
t.Tnnlf I can allow this at all 
Gwendolen Algy, you always adopt a 


strictly immoral attitude towards life You 
are not quite old enough to do that 

[Algernon retires to the fireplace! 

Jack My own darlmgl 

Gwendolen Ernest, we may never be 
married From the expression on mamma’s 
face, I fear we never shall Few parents 
now-a-days pay any regard to what their 
children say to them The old-fashioned re- 
spect for the young is fast dying out What- 
ever influence I ever had over mamma, I 
lost at the age of three But although she 
may prevent us from becommg man and 
wife, and I may marry someone else, and 
marry often, nothing that she can possibly 
do can alter my eternal devotion to you 

Jack Dear Gwendolen 1 

Gwendolen The story of your romantic 
origin, as related to me by mamma, with 
unpleasmg comments, has naturally stirred 
the deeper fibres of my nature Your Chris- 
tian name has an irresistible fascination 
The simplicity of your character makes 
3 mu exquisitely incomprehensible to me 
Your town address at the Albany I have 
What is your address m the country? 

Jack The Manor House, Woolton, Hert- 
fordshire 

[Algernon, who has been carefully 
listening, smiles to himself, and writes 
the address on his shirt-cuff Then he 
picks up the Railway Guide! 

Gwendolen There is a good postal serv- 
ice, I suppose? It may be necessary to 
do something desperate That, of course, 
wiU require serious consideration I will 
communicate with you daily 

Jack My own onel 

Gwendolen How long do you remam in 
town? 

Jack Till Monday 

Gwendolen Good I Algy, you may turn 
round now 

Algernon Thanks, I’ve turned round al- 
rszidy 

Gwendolen You may also ring the bell 

Jack You will let me see you to your 
carriage, my own darling? 

Gwendolen Certainly [Lane enters! 

Jack [to Lane] I will see Miss Fairfax 

out 

Jjane Yes, su* 

[Jack and Gwendolen go out Lane 
presents several letters on a salver to 
Algernon It is to be surmised that 
they are bills, as Algernon, aft&r 
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looking at the envelopes, tears them 

up] 

Algernon A glass of sheny, Lane 
Lane Yes, sir 

Algernon To-morrow, Lane, I’m gomg 
Bunburying 
Lane Yes, ^ 

Algernon I shall probably not be back 
till Monday You can put up my dress 
clothes, my smokmg jacket, and all the 
Bunbuiy smts 

Lane [handing the sherry] Yes, sir 
Algernon I hope to-morrow will be a 
fine day. Lane 
Lane It never is, sir 
Algernon Lane, you're a perfect pessimist 
Lane I do my best to give satisfaction, 
SIT [Jack enters Lake goes out] 

Jack There's a sensible, mtellectual girlt 
the only girl I ever cared for in my life 
[Algerkon is laughing immoderately] 
What on earth are you so amused at? 

Algernon Oh, I'm a little anxious about 
poor Bunbury, that's all 
Jack If you don’t take care, your fnend 
Bunbury will get you into a serious scrape 
some day 

Algernon I love scrapes They are the 
only thmgs that are never serious 
Jack Oh, that’s nonsense, Algy You 
never talk anything but nonsense * 

Algernon Nobody ever does 
[Jack looks indignantly at Algernon, 
and leaves the room Algernon lights 
a cigarette, reads his shirt-cuff, and 
smiles] 

ACT TWO 

The garden at the Manor House A flight 
^ fmiy atone steps leads up to the house 
1 he garden, an old-fashioned one, is full of 
roses The time of year is July Basket 
ohairs, and a table covered vnth books, are 
set under a large yew tree 
Miss Prism ts seated at the table Cecwx 
w at the hack, watering flowers 

Mm [calling] Cecily, Cecilyl 

e y such a utihtarian occupation as the 
watenng of flowers is rather Moulton’s duty 
Especially at a moment when 
mtellectual pleasures await you Your Ger- 
man grammar is on the table Pray open 
day*^ repeat yester- 


Cccily [coming over very slowly] But 
I don't like German It isn’t at all a be- 
commg language I know perfectly well that 
I look quite plain after my German lesson 
Miss Pnsm Child, you know how anxious 
your guardian is that you should improic 
yourself m every way He laid particular 
stress on your German, as he was leaving 
for town yesterday Indeed, he always lays 
stress on your German when be is leaving 
for toivn 

Cecily Dear Uncle Jack is so very sen- 
ousl Sometimes he is so serious that I 
think he cannot be quite uell 
Miss Pnsm [drawing herself up] Your 
guardian enjoys the best of health, and 
Ins graiity of demeanour is especially to 
be commended m one so comparatively 
young as he is I know no one who has a 
higher sense of duty and responsibility 
Cecily I suppose that is why he often 
looks a little bored when we three arc 
together 

Miss Prism Cecilyl I am surprised at 
jou Mr Worthing has many troubles in 
his life Idle merriment and trn lality would 
be out of place in his conversation You 
must remember Ins constant anxiety about 
that unfortunate young man, his brother 
Cecily I wish Uncle Jack would allow 
that unfortunate young man, his brother, 
to come dowTi here sometimes We might 
have a good influence o\er him. Miss 
Prism I am sure you certainly would You 
know German, and geology, and things of 
that kind influence a man very much [She 
begins to write in her diary] 

Miss Pnsm [shaking her head] I do not 
think that even I could produce any effect 
on a character that, according to his own 
brother’s admission, is irretrievably weak 
and vacillating Indeed, I am not sure that 
I would desire to reclaim him I am not m 
favour of this modem mama for turmng 
bad people mto good people at a moment’s 
notice As a man sows so let him reap 
You must put away your diary, Cecily I 
really don't see why you should keep a 
diary at all 

Cecily I keep a diary in order to enter 
the wonderful secrets of my life If I didn’t 
write them down, I dhould probably forget 
all about them 

Miss Pnsm Memory, my dear Cecily, is 
the diary that we all carry about with us. 
Cecily Yes, but it usually chronicles the 
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things that have never happened, and 
couldn’t possibly have happened I beheve 
that Memory is responsible for nearly all 
the three-volume novels that Mudie sends 
us 

Mm Pnsm Do not qieak shghtmgly of 
the three-volume novel, Cecily. I mote one 
myself m earlier days 
Cecily Did you leally. Miss Prism? How 
wondei fully clever you arel I hope it did 
not end happily? I don’t like novels that 
end happily They depress me so much 
Mm Pnsm The good ended happily, 
and the bad unhappily That is what Fic- 
tion means 

Cecily I suppose so But it seems very 
unfair And was your novel ever published? 

Mm Pnsm Alasl no The manuscript 
unfortunately was abandoned I use the 
word m the sense of lost or mislaid To 
your work, child, these speculations are 
profitless 

Cecily [smihnp] But I see dear Dr Chas- 
uble coming up through the garden 
Mm Pnsm {.nsvng and advancingl Dr 
Chasuble I This is indeed a pleasure 

[Canon Chasuble enters] 
Chasuble And how are we this mommg? 
Miss Prism, you are, I trust, well? 

Cecily Miss Prism has just been com- 
plaming of a slight headache I think it 
would do her so much good to have a short 
stroll with you m the park, Dr Chasuble 
Miss Pnsm Cecily, I have not mentioned 
an 3 dlimg about a headache 
Cecily No, dear Miss Prism, I know 
that, but I felt mstmctively that you had 
a headache Indeed I was thi nk ing about 
that, and not about my German lesson, 
when the Rector came m 
Chasuble I hope, Cecily, you are not m- 
attentive 

Cecily Oh, I am afiaid I am 
Chasuble That is strange Were I for- 
tunate enough to be Miss Pnsm’s pupil, I 
would hang upon her hps 

[Miss Prism glares^ 
I spoke metaphoncally— my metaphor was 
drawn from bees Aheml Mr Worthing, I 
suppose, has not returned from town yet? 

Mm Pnsm We do not expect him till 
Monday afternoon 

Cha^le Ah yes, he usually likes to 
spend his Sunday m London He is not 
cne of those whose sole aim is enjojunent, 
as, by all accounts, that unfortunate young 


man, his brother, seems to be But I must 
not disturb Egeria and her pupil any longer 
Mm Pnsm Egena? My name is Laetitia, 
Doctor 

Chasuble Ibomng'i A classical allusion 
merely, drawn from the Pagan authors I 
shall see you both no doubt at Evensong 
Mm Pnsm I think, dear Doctor, I will 
have a stroll with you I find I have a 
headache after all, and a walk might do it 
good 

Chasuble With pleasure, Miss Prism, 
with pleasure We might go as far as the 
schools and back 

il/ws Prism That would be dehghtful 
Cecily, you will read your Pohtical Econ- 
omy in my absence The chapter on the 
Pall of the Rupee you may omit It is 
somewhat too sensational Even these 
metallic problems have their melodramatic 
side 

[Miss Prism goes down the garden 
with Dr Chasuble Cectlt picks up 
the books and throws them hack on 
the tableli 

Cecily Horrid Political Economy I Hor- 
rid Geography 1 Horrid, horrid German 1 

[Merriman enters with a card on a 
salver] 

Mernman Mr Ernest Worthmg has just 
dri\ en over from the station He has 
brought his luggage with him 
Cecily [taking the card and reading tf] 
“Mr Ernest Worthing, B 4, The Albany, 
W” Uncle Jack’s brother 1 Did you tell 
him Mr Worthing was m town? 

Mernman Yes, Miss He seemed very 
much disappointed I mentioned that you 
and Miss Prism were in the garden He 
said he was anxious to speak to you pri- 
vately for a moment 
Cecily Ask Mr Ernest Worthmg to 
come here I suppose you had better talk 
to the housekeeper about a room for him 
Mernman Yes, Miss 

[Merriman goesi 
Cecily I have never met any really 
wicked person before I feel rather fright- 
ened I am so afraid he will look just hke 
everyone else 

[Algernon enters, very gay and deho- 
nairl 
He doesl 

Algernon [raising his hail You are n 
httle cousin Cecily, I’m sure 
Cecily You are under some strange mis- 
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take I am not little In fact, I am more 
than usually tall for my age 

[ALGEaiNON IS rather taken aback} 
But I am your cousm Cecily You, I see 
from your card, are Uncle Jack's brother, 
my cousm Emert, my wicked cousm Ernest 
Algernon Oh I I am not really wicked at 
all, cousm Cecily You mustn't think that 
I am wicked 

Cecily If you are not, then you have 
certainly been deceivmg us all m a very 
inexcusable manner I hope you have not 
been leadmg a double life, pretending to 
be wicked and bemg really good all the 


choose between this world, the next world, 
and Austraha 

Algernon Oh, welll The accoimts I have 
received of Austraha and the next world, 
are not particularly encouragmg This 
world IS good enough for me, cousm Cecily 

Cecily Yes, but are you good enough 
for it? 

Algernon I’m afraid I’m not that That 
is why I want you to reform me You might 
make that your mission, if you don’t mmd, 
cousm Cecdy 

Cecily I’m afraid IVe not time, this 
afternoon 


time That would be hypocnsy 

Algernon llooking at her tn amazement} 
Ohf of course I have been rather reckless 

Cecily I am glad to hear it 

Algernon In fact, now you mention the 
subject, I have been very bad m my own 
small way 

Cecdy I don’t think you should be so 
proud of that, though I am sure it must 
have been very pleasant 

Algernon It is much pleasanter being 
here with you 

Cecily X can’t imderstand how you are 
here at all Uncle Jack won’t be back till 
Monday afternoon 

Algernon That is a great disappointment 
I am obliged to go up by the first tram on 
Monday morning I have a busmess appomt- 
ment that I am anxious to miss 

Cecily Couldn’t you miss it anywhere 
but in London? 

Algernon No, the appomtment is m 
London 

Cecily Well, I know, of course, how im- 
portant it IS not to keep a busmess engage- 
ment, if one wants to retain any sense of 
the beauty of life, but still I think you had 
better wait till Uncle Jack arrives I know 
he wants to speak to you about your emi- 
grating 

Algernon About my what? 

Cecily Your emigratmg He has gone up 
to buy your outfit 

Algernon I certainly wouldn’t let Jack 

buy my outfit He has no taste in neckties 
at all 


Cecily 

neckties 

Australia 


I don’t thmk you will require 
Uncle Jack is sending you to 


Alffcmon Australia I I’d sooner die 
Cecily Well, he said at dinner on Wed- 
nesday night, that you would have to 


Algernon Well, would you mmd my re- 
formmg myself this afternoon? 

Cecily That is rather Quixotic of you 
But I think you should tiy 
Algernon I will I feel better already 
Cecily You are lookmg a httle worse 
Algernon That is because I am hungry 
Cecily How thoughtless of me 1 I should 
have remembered that when one is gomg 
to lead an entirely new life, one requires 
regular and wholesome meals Won’t you 
come m? 

Algernon Thank you Might I have a 
button-hole first? I never have any appetite 
unless I have a button-hole first 
Cecily A Marlchal Niel? IShe picks up 
the scissors! 

Algernon No, I’d sooner have a pink rose. 
Cecily Why? IShe cuts a flouoerj 
Algernon Because you are like a pink 
rose, cousm Cecily 

Cecily I don’t thmk it can be right for 
you to talk to me hke that Miss Pnsm 
never says such things to me 
Algernon Then Miss Prism is a short- 
sighted old lady 

CCecilt puts the rose tn kts button^ 
hole} 

You are the prettiest gml I ever saw 
Cecily Miss Pnsm says that all good 
looks are a snare 


Algernon They are a snare that every 
sensible man would hke to be caught m 
Cecily Ohl I don’t think I would care 
to catch a sensible man I shouldn’t know 
what to talk to him about 

[CBcmT and Augbbnon pass into the 
house Miss PmsM and Dm Chasu- 
ble return} 


Miss Pnsm You are too much 
dear Dr Chasuble. You should get 


alone, 

mar- 
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ried A misanthrope I can understand — ^a 
womanthrope, never 1 

Chasuble [.with a scholar's shudderl Be- 
heve me, I do not deserve so neologistic a 
phrase The precept as well as the practice 
of the Primitive Church was distinctly 
against matrimony 

Miss Pnsm Isenientiouslyl That is ob- 
viously the reason why the Primitive 
Church has not lasted up to the piesent 
day And you do not seem to realize, dear 
Doctor, that by persistently remaining sin- 
gle, a man converts himself into a perma- 
nent public temptation Men should be 
careful, this very celibacy leads weaker 
vessels astray 

Chasuble But is a man not equally at- 
tractive when married? 

Miss Pnsm No married man is ever at- 
tractive except to his wife 

Chasuble And often. I’ve been told, not 
even to her 

Miss Pnsm That depends on the intel- 
lectual sympathies of the woman Maturity 
can always be depended on Ripeness can 
be trusted Yoimg women are green 

[Dr Chasuble starts^ 
I spoke horticulturally My metaphor was 
drawn from fruits But where is Cecily? 

Chasuble Perhaps she followed us to the 
schools 

[Jack enters slowly from the back of 
the garden He is dressed in the deep- 
est mourning, with crape hatband and 
black gloves} 

Miss Pnsm Mi Worthing 1 

Chasuble Mr Worthing 1 

Miss Pnsm This is indeed a surprise We 
did not look for you till Monday afternoon 
[Jack shakes Miss Prism’s hand in a 
tragic manner} 

Jack I have returned sooner than I ex- 
pected Dr Chasuble, I hope you are well? 

Chasuble Dear Mr Worthing, I trust this 
garb of woe does not betoken some terrible 
calamity? 

Jack My brother 

Miss Pnsm More shameful debts and 
extravagance? 

Chasuble Still leading his life of pleas- 
ure? 

Jack [shaking his head} Dead! 

Chasuble Your brother Ernest dead? 

Jack Quite dead 

Miss Pnsm What a lesson for himJ I 
tcust he will profit by it. 


Chasuble Mr Worthing, I offer you my 
smcere condolence You have at least the 
consolation of knowing that you were al- 
ways the most generous and forgivmg of 
brothers 

Jack Poor Ernest! He had many faults, 
but it IS a sad, sad blow 

Chasuble Very sad indeed Were you 
with him at the end? 

Jack No He died abroad, m Paris, m 
fact I had a telegram last mght from the 
manager of the Grand Hotel 

Chasuble Was the cause of death men- 
tioned? 

Jack A severe chill, it seems 

Miss Pnsm As a man sows, so shall he 
reap 

Chasuble [raising his hand} Chanty, dear 
Miss Pnsm, charity! None of us are per- 
fect I myself am pecuharly susceptible to 
draughts Will the mterment take place 
here? 

Jack No He seems to have expressed a 
desire to be buried m Pans 

Chasuble In Pans! [He shakes his head} 
I fear that hardly points to any very serious 
state of mind at the last You would no 
doubt wish me to make some slight allusion 
to this tragic domestic affliction next Sun- 
day 

[Jack presses Dr Chasuble’s hand 
convulsively} 

My sermon on the meamng of the manna 
m the wilderness can be adapted to almost 
any occasion, joyful, or, as in the present 
case, distressing [All sigh} 

I have preached it at harvest celebrations, 
christenings, confirmations, on days of hu- 
miliation, and festal days The last time I 
delivered it was in the Cathedral, as a 
charity sermon on behalf of the Society for 
the Prevention of Discontentment among 
the Upper Orders The Bishop, who was 
present, was much struck by some of the 
analogies I drew 

Jack Ah, that remmds me, you men- 
tioned christemngs I think. Dr Chasuble? 

I suppose you know how to christen all 
right? 

[Dr Chasuble looks astounded} 

I mean, of course, you are contmually 
christening, aren’t you? 

Miss Pnsm It is, I regret to say, one of 
the Rector^ most constant duties in this 
parish I have often spoken to the poorer 
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classes on the subject But they don’t seem 
to know what thrift is 

Chasuble But is there any particular in- 
fant in whom you are interested, Mr 
Worthing? Your brother was, I beheve, 
unmarried, was he not? 

Jack Oh, yes 

Miss Pnsm [bitterlyl People who live 
entirely for pleasure usually are 

Jack But It is not for any child, dear 
Doctor I am very fond of children No I the 
fact is, I would like to be christened my- 
self, tins afternoon, if you have nothmg 
belter to do 

Chasuble But surely, Mr Worthmg, you 
ha\ e been christened already? 

Jack I don't remember anythmg about 
it 


Chasuble But have you any grave doubts 
on the subject? 

Jack I certainly mtend to have Of 
course, I don’t know if the thmg would 
bother you in any way, or if you think I 
am a little too old now 
Chasuble Not at all The sprmkling, and, 
indeed, the immersion, of adults is a per- 
fectly canonical practice 
Jack Immersion! 

Chasuble You need have no apprehen- 
sions Spnnkling is all that is necessary, or 
indeed, I think, adv isablc Our weather is so 
changeable At what hour would you widi 
the ceremony performed? 

Jack Oh, I might trot around about five 
if that would suit yon 
Chasuble Perfectly, perfectly I In fact I 
ha\e two similar ceremonies to perform at 
that time A case of twins that occurred 
rccontlj' in one of the outhing cottages on 
■lour own estate Poor Jenkins the carter, 
a most hard-working man 
Jack Oh! I don’t see much fun in being 
christened along with other babies It would 
be childi«h Would half-past fi\ e do? 

Chasuble Admirably! Admirablj 1 [ffe 
fnlrs out Ins icatchl /\jid now, dear Mr 
orlhing, I vril! not intrude am longer 
into a house of sorrow I would merely beg 
^ou not (0 be too much bowed dowm ba 
prior A\hit ^eem to us bitter trials at the 
moment ire often blessings m di«cuisc 

Pn<,m This seems to me a blessing 
of an oMremeb olnious kind 

nri^u, T- house! 

t I nclc Jackl Oh, I am pleased to 


see you back But what horrid clothes you 
have onl Do go and change them 
Mm Pnsm Cecily 1 
Chasuble My child 1 my child I 
[CEcii>T goes towards Jack, he kisses 
her brow in a melancholy manner} 
Cecily What is the matter, Uncle Jack? 
Do look happy! You look as if you had a 
toothache, and I have such a surpnse for 
you Who do you think is m the dinmg- 
room? Your brother 1 
Jack Who? 

Cecily Your brother Ernest He arrived 
about half an hour ago 
Jack What nonsense I I haven’t got a 
brother 

Cecily Oh, don’t say that However 
badly he may ha\e behaved to you m the 
past, he IS still your brother You couldn’t 
be so heartless as to disown biw) I’ll tell 
him to come out And you will ^ake hands 
witb him, won’t you. Uncle Jack? [She 
runs back into the bouse] 

Chasuble These are very josdul tidmgs 
Mm Pnsm After we had all been re- 
signed to his loss, his sudden return seems 
to me pecuharly distressing 
Jack My brother is m the dimng-room? 
I don’t know what it all means I tVimV it 
is perfectly absurd 

CAlgernon and Ceciuy enter hand in 
hand They come slowly up to Jack] 
Jack Good heavens I [He motions Ah- 
GEitxoK away} 

Algernon Brother John, I have come 
down from town to tell you that I am 
\ery sorry for all the trouble I have given 
you, and that I mtend to lead a better life 
m the future 
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not take Jits hand} 

Cecily Uncle Jack, you are not gomg to 
refuse jour o-wn brother’s hand? 

Jack Nothing will induce me to take his 
nand I think his coming down here dis- 
gr^eful He knows perfectly well why 
Cecily Uncle Jack, do be nice There is 
pme good in e\erjone Ernest has just 
been telling me about his poor invalid 
incnd, Mr Bunbun , whom he goes to v isit 
so often And surely there must be much 
good m one who is kind to an invalid, and 
ieaves the pleasures of London to sit bv a 
bed of pam 
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Cecily Yes, he has told me all about 
poor Mr Bunbury, and his temble state of 
health 

Jack Bimburyl Well, I won't have him 
talk to you about Bimbury or about any- 
thing else It IS enough to drive one per- 
fectly frantic 

Algernon Of course I admit that the 
faults were all on my side But I must say 
that I think that Brother John’s coldness 
to me IS peculiarly painful I e'^pected a 
more enthusiastic welcome, especially con- 
sidering it 18 the first time I have come 
here 

Cealy Uncle Jack, if you don’t shake 
hands with Ernest, I will never forgive you 
Jack Never forgive me? 

Cecily Never, never, never! 

Jack Well, this is the last time I shall 
ever do it f^fe shakes hands with Ai/je®- 
NON and glares'] 

Chasuble It’s pleasant, is it not, to see 
so perfect a reconciliation? I think we 
might leave the two bi others together 
Miss Pnsm Cecily, you will come with 
us 

Cecily Certainly, Miss Prism My httle 
task of reconciliation is over 
Chasuble You have done a beautiful ac- 
tion to-day, dear child 
Miss Pnsm We must not be premature 
m our judgments 
Cecily I feel very happy 
[Cecilt, Miss Prism, and Dr Cha- 
sxiBiiB go] 

Jack You young scoundrel, Algy, you 
must get out of this place as soon as pos- 
sible I don’t allow any Bunburying here 

[Merriman enters] 
Mernman I have put Mr Ernest’s thmgs 
m the room next to yours, su I suppose 
that IS all right? 

Jack What? 

Mernman Mr Ernest’s luggage, sir I 
have unpacked it and put it m the room 
next to your own 
Jack Bbs luggage? 

Mernman Yes, sir Three portmanteaus, 
a dressing-case, two hat-boxes, and a large 
luncheon-basket 

Algernon I am afraid I can’t stay more 
than a week this time 
Jack Mernman, order the dog-cart at 
once Mr Ernest has been suddenly called 
back to town 


Mernman Yes, sir [He goes back into 
the house] 

Algernon What a fearful bar you are. 
Jack I have not been called back to town 
at all. 

Jack Yes, you have 

Algernon I haven’t heard anyone call me 
Jack Your duty as a gentleman calls you 
back 

Algernon My duty as a gentleman has 
never interfered with my pleasures m the 
smallest degree 

Jack I can quite understand that 
Algernon Well, Cecily is a darlmg 
Jack You are not to talk of Miss Cardew 
like that I don’t hke it 
Algernon Well, I don’t like your clothes 
You look perfectly ridiculous m them Why 
on earth don’t you go up and change? It is 
perfectly childish to be m deep mourmng 
for a man who is actually stasung for a 
whole week with you m your house as a 
guest I call it grotesque 
Jack You are certamly not staymg with 
me for a whole week as a guest or anything 
else You have got to leave . by the 
four-five tram 

Algernon I certainly won’t leave you so 
long as you are m mourning It would be 
most unfriendly If I were in mourmng, 
jmu would stay with me, I suppose I should 
think it very unkind if you didn’t 
Jack Wejl, will you go if I change my 
clothes? 

Algernon Yes, if you are not too long I 
never saw anybody take so long to dress, 
and with such httle result 
Jack Well, at any rate, that is better 
than being always over-dressed as you are 
Algernon If I am occasionally a httle 
over-dressed, I make up for it by bemg 
always immensely over-educated 
Jack Your vanity is ridiculous, your con- 
duct an outrage, and your presence in my 
garden utterly absurd However, you have 
got to catch the four-five, and I hope you 
will have a pleasant journey back to town 
This Bunburying, as you call it, has not 
been a great success for you [He goes into 
the house] 

Algernon I think it has been a great 
success I’m in love with Cecily, and that is 
everything 

[Cbcilt enters at the hack oj the gar- 
den She picks up the can and begins 
to water the flowers] 
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But I must see her before I go, and make 
arrangements for another Bunbury Ah, 
there she is 

Cecily Oh, I merely came back to water 
the roses I thought you were with Uncle 
Jack 

Algernon He’s gone to order the dog-cart 
for me 

Cecily Oh, is he gomg to take you for a 
nice drive? 

Algernon He’s going to send me away 

Cecily Then have we got to part? 

Algernon I am afraid so It's a very 
painful partmg 

Cecily It is always painful to part from 
people whom one has known for a very 
brief space of time The absence of old 
friends one can endure with equanimity 
But even a momentary separation from any- 
one to whom one has ju^ been introduced 
is almost unbearable 

Algernon Thank you 

[Mehhiman enteral 

Mernman The dog-cart is at the door, 
sir 


CAmEHiitoK looks appealingly at Ce- 
cily] 

Cecily It can wait, Mernman for 
five minutes 


Mernman Yes, miss [He goes] 

Algernon I hope, Cecily, I shall not of- 
fend you if I stete quite frankly and openlji 
that you seem to me to be in every way the 
^ isible persomfication of absolute perfection 
Cecily I think your frankness does you 
great credit, Ernest If you will allow me, I 
will copy your remarks into my diaty [She 
goes over to the table and begins tontine 
in her diary"] 

Algernon Ho you really keep a diary? 
Id give anythmg to look at it May I? 

CeciZg Oh, no [She puts her hand over 
it\ You see, it IS simply a very young girl’s 
record of her own thoughts and impressions, 
^ coMequently meant for publication 
When It appears m volume form, I hope 
^ pray* Eniest, 

from 

dictabra I have reached “absolute perfe<>. 
more ^ ready for 


Abemr°^ [somewhat taken abaci] Ahei 

S one should speak fluent 

and not cough Besides, I don’t know h! 


to spell a cough [She miies as Ax^gerkok 
speaks] 

Algernon [speaking very rapidly] Cecily, 
ever since I first looked upon your wonder- 
ful and incomparable beauty, I have dared 
to love you wildly, passionately, devotedly, 
hopelessly 

Cecily I don’t think that you should tell 
me that you love me wildly, passionately, 
devotedly, hopelessly Hopelessly doesn’t 
seem to make much sense, does it? 
Algernon Cecily I [Merbiman enters] 
Mernman The dog-cart is waiting, sir, 
Algernon Tell it to come round next 
week, at the same hour 

[Merriman looks at Cecily, xoho makes 
no sign] 

Mernman Yes, sir [He rcltres] 

Cecily Uncle Jack would be very much 
annoyed if he knew you were staying on 
till ne\t week, at the same hour 
Algernon Oh, I don’t care about Jack I 
don’t care for anybody in the whole world 
but you I love you, Cecily You will marry 
me, won’t you? 


ueciiy YOU siuy, youl Of course Why, 
we have been engaged for the last three 
months 

Algernon For the last three months? 

Cecily Yes, it will be exactly three 
months on Thursday 

Algernon But how did we become en- 
gaged? 

Cecily Well, ever since dear Uncle Jack 
first confessed to us that he had a younger 
brother who was very wicked and bad, you 
of course have formed the chief topic of 
conversation between myself and Miss 
Fnsm ^d of course a man who is much 
talked about is always very attractive One 
feels there must be something in him after 
al I daresay it was foohsh of me, but I 
fell m love with you, Ernest 

Algernon Darling! And when was the 
engagement actually settled? 

Cealy On the 4th of February last Worn 
out by your entire ignorance of my exist- 
ence, I determmed to end the matter one 
way or the other, and after a long struggle 
TOth myself I ^cepted you under this dear 
old tree here The next day I bought this 
Mt e ring in your name, and this is the 
little bangle with the true lovers’ knot I 
promised ycj always to wear 

Algernon Did I give you this? It’s veiy 
pretty, isn’t it? ^ 
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Cecily Yes, you’ve "wonderfully good 
taste, Ernest It’s the excuse I’ve always 
given for your leading such a bad life And 
this IS the box in which I keep all your 
dear letters {.She kneels at the table, opens 
the box, and produces letters tied up mth 
blue nhboni 

Algernon My letters I But my own sweet 
Cecily, I ]^ve never written you any let- 
ters 

Cecily You need hardly remmd me of 
that, Ernest I remember only too well that 
I was forced to write your letters for you 
I wrote always three times a week, and 
sometimes oftener 

Algernon Oh, do let me read them, 
Cecily? 

Cecily Oh, I couldn’t possibly They 
would make you far too conceited iShe 
replaces the box'] The three you wrote me 
after I had broken off the engagement are 
so beautiful, and so badly spelled, that 
even now I can hardly read them without 
ciymg a little 

Algernon But was our engagement ever 
broken off? 

Cecily Of course it was On the 22nd 
of last March You can see the entry if 
you like [She shows the diary] “To-day I 
broke off my engagement with Ernest I 
feel it is better to do so The weather still 
continues charmmg ” 

Algernon But why on earth did you 
break it off? What had I done^ I had 
done nothmg at all Cecily, I am very much 
hurt mdeed to hear you broke it off Par- 
ticularly when the weather was so charm- 
ing ; 

Cecily It would hardly have been a 
really serious engagement if it hadn’t been 
broken off at least once But I forgave you 
before the week was out 

Algernon icrossing to her, and kneeling] 
What a perfect angel you are, Cecily 

Cecily You dear romantic boy 
[He kisses her She puts her fingers 
through his hair] 

I hope your hair curls naturally, does it? 

Algernon Yes, darlmg, with a little help 
from others 

Cecily I am so glad 

Algernon You’ll never break off our en- 
gagement again, Cecily? 

Cecily I don’t think I could breau. it off 
now that I have actually met you Besides, 


of course, there is the question of your 
name 

Algernon Yes, of couree [nervously] 
Cecily You must not laugh at me, dar- 
ling, but it had always been a girhsh dream 
of mine to love some one whose name was 
Ernest [Algernon rises, Cecilt also] 
There is something m that name that seems 
to inspire absolute confidence I pity any 
poor married woman whose husband is not 
called Ernest 

Algernon But, my dear child, do you 
mean to say you could not love me if I had 
some other name? 

Cecily But what name? 

Algernon Oh, any name you like — ^Alger- 
non, for instance 

Cecily But I don’t like the name of 
Algernon 

Algernon Well, my own dear, sweet, lov- 
mg little darlmg, I really can’t see why 
you should object to the name of Algernon 
It IS not at all a bad name In fact, it is 
rather an aristocratic name Half of the 
chaps who get mto the Bankruptcy Court 
are called Algernon But seriously, Cecily, 
[Moving to her] if my name was Algy, 
couldn't you love me? 

Cecily [nsinp], I might respect you, 
Ernest, I might admire your character, but 
I fear that I should not be able to give you 
my undivided attention 
Algernon Ahem I [Picking up his hat] 
Cecily I Your Rector here is, I suppose, thor- 
oughly experienced m the practice of all the 
iites and ceremomals of the church? 

Cecily Oh, yes Dr Chasuble is a most 
learned man He has never "written a smgle 
book, so you can imagine how much he 
knows 

Algernon I must see him at once on a 
most important christemng — mean on 
most important busmess 
Cecily Ob I 

Algernon I shan’t be away more^ "than 
half an hour 

Ccedy Considermg that we have been 
engaged smee February the 14th, and that 
I only met you to-day for the first time, I 
think it IS rather hard that you should 
leave me for so long a period as half an 
hour Couldn’t you make it twenty mm- 
utes? 

Algernon I’ll be back in no time [He 
kisses her and rushes down the garden] 

Cecily What an impetuous boy he is I 
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like hi8 hair so much I must enter his pro- 
posal m my diarj' [Meriuman enters! 

Memman A Miss Fairfax has just called 
to see Mr Woithmg On % cry important 
busmess. Miss Fairfax states 
Cecily Isn't Mr Worthing m his library? 
Memman Mr Worthmg went over in 
the (iirection of the Rectory some time ago 
Cecily Pray ask the lady to come out 
here, Mr Worthmg is sure to be back 
soon And you can bring tea 
Memman Yes, miss [ffe goes] 

Cecily Miss Fairfax! I suppose one of 
the many good elderly women who are asso- 
ciated with Uncle Jack m some of liis 
philanthropic work in London I don’t quite 
like women who are mterested in philan- 
thropic work I think it is so forward of 
them [Merriman enters] 

Memman Miss Fairfax 
[Gwendolen enters Merriman pocs] 
Cecily [advancing to meet her] Pray let 
me mtroduce myself to you My name is 
Cecily Cardew 

Gwendolen Cecily Cardew? [Moving to 
her and shaking hands} What a very sucet 
name! Something tells me that we are 
going to be great friends I like you already 
more than 1 can say My first impressions 
of people are never wrong 
Cecily How nice of you to like me so 
much after we have known each other such 
a comparatively short time Pray sit down 
Gwendolen [still standing up} I may call 
> ou Cecily, may I not? 

Ceedy With pleasure! 

Gwendolen And you will always call me 
Gwendolen, won’t you? 

Cecily If you wish 

Gwendolen Then that is all quite settled, 
IS it not? 

Cecily I hope so 

[There ts a pause They down to- 
gether} 

Gwendolen Perhaps this might be a 
favorable opportunity for my mentionmg 
who I am My father is Lord Bracknell 
You have never heard of papa, I suppose? 
Cecily I don’t think so 
Gwendolen Outside the family circle, 
’ 1 ^ ^ entirely unknown 

1 think that is quite as it should be The 
ome seems to me to be the proper sphere 
tor the man And certainly once a man 
begms to neglect his domestic duties, he 
becomes painfully effeminate, does he not? 


And I don’t hke that It makes men so 
\ ery attractive Cecily, mamma, whose 
views on education arc remarkably strict, 
has brought me up to be extremely short- 
sighted, it IS part of her astern, so do you 
mmd my lookmg at you through my 
glasses? 

Cecily Oh, not at all, Gwendolen I am 
verjf fond of being looked at 
Gwendolen [after examining Cecilt care- 
fully through a lorgnette} You are here on 
a short visit, I suppose 
Cecily Oh, no, I Jive here 
Gwendolen [severely! Really? Your 
mother, no doubt, or some female relative 
of advanced years, resides here also? 

Cecily Oh, no I have no mother, nor, m 
fact, any relations 
Gwendolen Indeed? 

Cecily My dear guardian, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Prism, has the arduous 
task of lookmg after me 
Gwendolen Your guardian? 

Cecily Yes, I am Mr Worthing’s ward 
Gwendolen Ohl It is strange he never 
mentioned to me that be had a ward How 
secretive of him! He grows more interest- 
ing hourly I am not sure, however, tliat 
the news inspires me with feelings of un- 
mixcd delight [Rising and going to her} 
I am very fond of jou, Cecily, I have 
liked you ever since I mot you But I am 
bound to state that now that I know that 
you are Mr Worthing's ward, I cannot help 
expressing a wish you were — well, just a lit- 
tle older than you seem to be— and not 
quite so very alluring in appearance In 
fact, if I may speak candidly — 

Cecily Pray do I I think that whenever 
one has anything unpleasant to say, one 
should always be quite candid 
Gwendolen Well, to speak with perfect 
candour, Cecily, I wish that you were fully 
forty-two, and more than usually plain for 
your age Ernest has a strong upright na- 
ture He IS the very soul of truth and 
honour Disloyalty would be as impossible 
to him as deception But even men of the 
noblest possible moral character are ex- 
tremely susceptible to the influence of the 
physical charms of others Modem, no less 
than Ancient History, supplies us with 
many most painful examples of what I 
refer to If it were not so, mdeed, History 
would be quite unreadable 
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Cecily I beg your pardon, Gwendolen, 
did you say Ernest? 

Gwendolen Yes 

Cecily Oh, but it is not Mr Ernest 
Worthing who is my guardian It is his 
brother— his elder brother 

Gwendolen Isitting down again] Ernest 
never mentioned to me that he had a 
brother 

Cealy I am sorry to say they have not 
been on good terms for a long time 

Gwendolen Ah 1 that accounts for it And 
now that I think of it, I have never heard 
any man mention his brother The subject 
seems distasteful to most men Cecily, you 
have lifted a load from my mind I was 
growing almost anxious It would have been 
terrible if any cloud had come across a 
friendship like ours, would it not? Of course 
you are qmte, quite sure that it is not Mr 
Ernest Worthing who is your guardian? 

Cecily Quite sure lAjier a pause] In 
fact, I am going to be his 

Gwendolen [inquiringly] I beg your par- 
don? 

Cecily [rather shy and confidingly] Dear- 
est Gwendolen, there is no reason why I 
should make a secret of it to you Our 
little county newspaper is sure to chron- 
icle the fact next week Mr Ernest Worth- 
mg and I are engaged to be married 

Gwendolen [quite politely, nsing] My 
darlmg Cecily, I think there must be some 
slight error Mr Ernest Worthing is en- 
gaged to me The announcement will ap- 
pear m the Morning Post on Saturday at 
the latest 

Cecily [very politely, rising] I am afraid 
you must be under some misconception 
Ernest proposed to me exactly ten minutes 
ago [She shows her diary] 

Gwendolen [examining the diary through 
her lorgnette carejully] It is certainly very 
curious, for he asked me to be his wife 
yesterday afternoon at 5 30 If you would 
care to venfy the incident, pray do so 
[She produces a diary of her own] I never 
travel without my diary One should always 
have something sensational to read in the 
tram I am so sorry, dear Cecily, if it is any 
disappointment to you, but I am afraid I 
have the pnor claim 

Cecily It would distress me more than I 
can tell you, dear Gwendolen, if it caused 
you any mental or physical anguish but I 
feel bound to pomt out that smee Ernest 


proposed to you he clearly has changed his 
mind 

Gwendolen [meditatively] If the poor 
fellow has been entrapped mto any foohsh 
promise I shall consider it my duty to 
rescue him at once, and with a firm hand 
Cecily [thoughtfully and sadly] What- 
ever unfortunate entanglement my dear boy 
may have got mto, I will never reproach 
him with it after we are married 
Gwendolen Do you allude to me. Miss 
Cardew, as an entanglement? You are pre- 
sumptuous On an occasion of this kind it 
becomes more than a moral duty to speak 
one’s mmd It becomes a pleasure 
Cecily Do you suggest. Miss Fairfax, 
that I entrapped Ernest into an engage- 
ment? How dare you? This is no time for 
wearmg the shallow mask of manners 
When I see a spade, I call it a spade 
Gwendolen [satirically] I am glad to say 
that I have never seen a spade It is ob- 
vious that our social spheres have been 
widely different 

[MEinRiMAN enters, followed by the 
footman He carries a salver, table- 
cloth, and plate-stand Cecily ts about 
to retort The presence of the serv- 
ants exercises a restraining influence, 
under which both girls chafe] 
Memman. Shall I lay tea here as usual, 
miss? 

Cecily [sternly, in a calm vmce] Yes, as 
usual 

[Mbrriman begins to clear and lay 
the cloth There is a long pause 
Cbcilt and Gwendolen glare at each 
other] 

Gwendolen Are there many mterestmg 
walks m the vicinity. Miss Cardew? 

Cecily Oh, yes, a great many From the 
top of one of the hills qmte close one can 
see five coimties 

Gwendolen Five counties 1 I don’t thmk 
I diould like that I hate crowds 
Cecily [sweetly] I suppose that is why 
you live m town? 

[Gwendolen bites her lip, and beats 
her foot nervously with her parasol] 
Gwendolen [looking round] Quite a well- 
kept garden this is, Miss Cardew 
Cecity So glad you like it. Miss Fairfax 
Gwendolen I had no idea there were any 
floweis m the country 
Cecily Oh, flowers are as common here 
Miss Fairfax, as people are m London 
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Gwendolen Personally I cannot under- 
stand how anybody manages to exist m the 
coimtry, if anybody who is anybody does 
The country always bores me to death 
Cecily Ah! This is what the newspapers 
agricultural depression, is it not? I 
beheve the aristocracy are suffering verj' 
much from it just at present It is almost 
an epidemic amongst them, I haie been 
told May I offer you some tea, Miss Fair- 
fax? 

Gwendolen [with, elaborate poltlcncssl 
Thank you Ldsidcl Detestable girll But I 
require teal 

Cecily Uweetlyl Sugar? 

Gwendolen isuperahoudyl No, thank 
you Sugar is not fashionable any more 
[Cb^t looks angrily at her, lakes vp 
the tongs, and puls Jour lumps oj 
sugar into ike cup] 

Cecily tseucrclyl Cake or bread and 
butter? 

Gwendolen [m a bored manner! Bread 
and butter, please Cake is rarely seen at 
the best houses nowadaj's 

CCEciiiT cuts a large slice of cake and 
puts It on the tray! 

Cecily Cto Meiikiman] Hand that to 
Miss Fairfax 

[Merrimak does so, and goes out with 
the footman Gwendolen dnnks the 
tea and makes a gnmace She puts 
down the cup at once, reaches out her 
hand to the bread and butter, looks 
at it, and finds it cake She rises in 
indignation] 

Gwendolen You have filled my tea with 
lumps of sugar, and though I asked most 
distinctly for bread and butter, you haac 
given me cake I am known for the gentle- 
ness of my disposition, and the extraordi- 
nary sweetness of my nature, but I warn 
you. Miss Cardew, you may go too far 
Cecily CnsiTip] To save my poor, inno- 
cent, trusting boy from the machinations of 
any other girl there are no lengths to which 
I would not go 

Gwendolen From the moment I saw you 
I distrusted you I felt that you were false 
and deceitful I am never deceived in such 
matters My first impressions of people are 
mvambly right 

Cecily It seems to me. Miss Fairfax, that 
I am trespassmg on your valuable time No 
doubt vou have many other calls of a 


similar character to make in tlie neighboui- 
hood [Jack enters] 

Gwendolen {.catching sight of him] 
Ernest 1 My own Ernest I 
Jack Gwcndolcnl Darling I [He offers to 
kiss her] 

Gwendolen {drawing back] A moment! 
May I ask if ^ou are engaged to be mar- 
ried to this joung ladj? {She points to 
Cecils] 

Jack {laughing] To dear little Cecily 1 
Of course not! Svhat could Imc put such 
an idea into your pretty liUlo head? 

Gwendolen Thank 50 U You maj {She 
offers her check] 

Cecily {very sweetly] I knew there must 
bo some misunderstanding, Miss Fairfax 
The gentleman wliose arm is at present 
around your waist is my dear guardian, Mr 
John Worthing 

Gwendolen I bog your pardon? 

Cecily This is Uncle Jack 
Gwendolen {recoding] Jackl Ohi 

[Algeunou enters] 

Cecily Here is Ernest 
[Aujernon goes straight over to Cfcwt 
without noticing anyone dec] 
Algernon My o^vn lovcl [7/c offers to 
kiss her] 

Cecily {drawing back] A moment, 
Ernest! May I ask you— arc you engaged 
to be married to this young lady? 

Algernon {looking round] To what young 
lady? Good heavens! Gwendolen! 

Cecily Yes, to good heavens, Gwendolen, 
— mean to Gwendolen 
Algernon {laughing] Of course not! 
What could have put such an idea into your 
pretty little head? 

Cecily Thank you {Presenting her cheek 
to be kissed] You may 

lAi/mRN’ON kisses her] 
Gwendolen I felt there was some slight 
error. Miss Cardew The gentleman who is 
now embracing you is my cousm, Mr Al- 
gernon Moneneff 

Cecily [breaking away from Algernoit] 
Algernon Moneneff! Oh! 

{The two girls move towards each 
other and put iketr arms round each 
other’s waists as if for protection] 
Cecily Are you called Algernon? 
Algernon I cannot deny it 
Cecily Oh! 

Gwendolen Is your name really John? 
Jack {standing rather proudly] I could 
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deny it if I liked I could deny anything if 
I liked But my name certainly is John 
It has been John for years 

Cecily [to Gwendolen] A gross decep- 
tion has been practised on both of us 

Gwendolen My poor wounded Cecily! 

Cecily My sweet, wronged Gwendolen! 

Gwendolen islowly and senouslyl You 
will call me sister, will you not? 

[Gwendolen and Cectly embrace 
Jack and Algernon groan and walk 
up and down] 

Cecily [rather brightly} There is just one 
question I would like to be allowed to ask 
my guardian 

Gwendolen An admirable idea! Mr 
Worthing, there is just one question I 
would like to be permitted to put to you 
Where is your brother Ernest? We are both 
engaged to be married to your brother 
Ernest, so it is a matter of some importance 
to us to know where your brother Ernest is 
at present 

Jack [slowly and hesitatingly} Gwen- 
dolen — Cecily — ^it IS very pamful for me to 
be forced to speak the truth It is the first 
time in my life that I have ever been re- 
duced to such a painful position, and I am 
really quite mexperienced in doing anything 
of the kind However, I will tell you quite 
frankly that I have no brother Ernest I 
have no brother at all I never had a 
brother in my hfe, and I certainly have 
not the smallest mtention of ever having 
one in the future 

Cecily [surprised} No brother at all? 

Jack [cheerily} None! 

Gwendolen [severely} Had you never a 
brother of any kind? 

Jack [pleasantly} Never Not even of 
any kind 

Gwendolen I am afraid it is quite clear, 
Cecily, that neither of us is engaged to be 
mamed to anyone 

Cecily It IS not a very pleasant position 
for a young girl suddenly to find herself in 
Is it? 

Gwendolen Let us go mto the house 
They will hardly venture to come after us 
there 

Cecily No, men are so cowardly, aren’t 
they? 

[Cbcilt and Gwendolen retire into the 
house with scornful looks} 

Jack This ghastly stete of thmgs is what 
you call Bunburying, I suppose? 


Algernon Yes, and a perfectly wonderful 
Bunbury it is The most wonderful Bunbury 
I have ever had in my life 
Jack Well, you’ve no right whatsoever 
to Bunbuiy here 

Algernon That is absurd One has a 
right to Bunbuiy anywhere one chooses 
Every serious Bunburyist knows that 
Jack Serious Bunburyist! Good heavens! 
Algernon Well, one must be serious about 
something, if one wants to have any amuse- 
ment in life I happen to be serious about 
Bunburying What on earth you are serious 
about I haven’t got the remotest idea 
About everything, I should fancy You have 
such an absolute trivial nature 
Jack Well, the only small satisfaction I 
have in the whole of this wretched business 
is that your fiiend Bunbury is quite ex- 
ploded You won’t be able to nm down to 
the country quite so often as you used to 
do, dear Algy And a very good thing, too 
Algernon Your brother is a little off 
colour, isn’t he, dear Jack? You won’t be 
able to disappear to London quite so fre- 
quently as your wicked custom was And 
not a bad thing, either 
Jack As for your conduct towards Miss 
Cardew, I must say that your taking in a 
sweet, simple, mnocent girl like that is 
quite mexcusable To say nothmg of the 
fac^hat she is my ward 
V-^fipemon I can see no possible defence at 
all for your deceivmg a brilliant, clever, 
thoroughly experienced young lady like 
Miss Fairfax To say nothing of the fact 
that she is my cousm 
Jack I wanted to be engaged to Gwen- 
dolen, that 18 all I love her 
Algernon Well, I simply wanted to be 
engaged to Cecily I adore her 
Jack There is certainly no chance of 
your marrying Miss Cardew 
Algernon I don’t think there is much 
likelihood, Jack, of you and Miss Fairfax 
being united 

Jack Well, that is no busmess of yours 
Algernon If it was my business, I 
wouldn’t talk about it [He begins to eat 
muffins} It IS very vulgar to talk about 
one’s business Only people like stock-brok- 
ers do that, and then merely at dinner 
parties 

Jack How you can sit there, calmly eat- 
mg mufGns, when we are m this homble 
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trouble, I can’t make out You seem to me 
to be perfectly heartless 

Algernon Well, I can’t eat muffins in an 
agitated manner The butter would prob- 
ably get on my cuffs One should always 
eat m u ffins quite calmly It is the only waj 
to eat them 

Jack I say it’s perfectly heartless your 
eatmg muffin at all, under the circum- 
stances 

Algernon Wben I am m trouble, eating 
IS the only thmg that consoles me Indeed, 
when I am m really great trouble, as any- 
one who knows me intimately will tell > ou, 
I refuse e\ cry thing except food and drink 
At the present moment I am eating muffins 
because I am unhappy Besides, I am par- 
ticularly fond of muffins [nsing] 

Jack [rwiTiff] Well, that is no reason why 
you should eat them all in that greedy way 
IHe takes the muffins from Algeuicos] 

Algernon [offering tca-cakcl I wish you 
would have tea-cake instead I don’t like 
tea-cake 

Jack Good hcaicnsl I suppose a man 
may eat his own muffins in his own garden 

Algernon But you have just said it was 
perfectly heartless to eat muffins 

Jack I said it was perfectly heartless of 
you, under the circumstances That is a 
very different thing 

Algernon That may be But the muffins 
are the same [He seizes the mufjinr^dish 
from Jack] 

Jack Algy, I wish to goodness you would 
go 

Algernon You can’t possibly ask me to 
go Without having some dinner It’s absurd 
I never go without my dinner No one ever 
does, except vegetarians and people like 
that Besides I have just made arrange- 
ments With Dr Chasuble to be christened 
quarter to six under the name of 
JBlniest 


Jack My dear fellow, the sooner you gi 
up that nonsense the better I made i 
mngements this mommg with Dr Chasul 
to be christened myself at 5 30, and 
naturally will take the name of Erne 
tawendol^ would wish it We can’t both 
chnstened Ernest It’s absurd Besides, 

chnstened if 
® evidence at all that I er 
anybody I shoe 
thi^ It extremely probable I never wi 
and so does Dr Chasuble It is enLSy d 


ferent in your case You have been chris- 
tened already 

Algernon Yes, but I have not been 
christened for years 

Jack Yes, but you have been chnstened 
That IS the important thmg 
Algernon Quite so So I know my con- 
stitution can stand it If you are not quite 
sure about your e^er having been chris- 
tened, I must say I think it rather danger- 
ous your \entunng on it now It might 
make joii very' unwell You can hardly 
ha\e forgotten that someone xerj' closely 
connected with j'ou was icry nearly earned 
off tins week m Pans by a severe chill 
Jack Yes, but you said yourself that a 
scNcrc chill was not hereditary 
Algernon It usedn’t to be, I know— but I 
daresay it is now Science is always mak- 
ing wonderful improicmcnts m things 
Jack [picking up the mvfin-di<ih} Oh, 
that is nonsense, you are alwaj's talking 
non'sensc 

Algernon Jack, you arc at the muffins 
again! I wish 30 U wouldn’t There are only 
two left [lie takes them] I told you I 
was particularly fond of muffins 
Jack But I hale tea-cake 
Algernon Why on earth, then, do you 
allow tea-cake to be ser\cd up for your 
guests? What ideas you have of hospitality I 
Jack Algernon I I haic already told xou 
to go I don't want you here Why don't 
3 'ou go? 

Algernon I haven’t quite finished my ten 
yet, and there is still one muffin left 

[Jack groans, and sinks into a chair 
Aixibrkok still continues ealingf 

ACT THREE 

The draunng-room al the Manor House 
Gwendolen and Cecily are at the window, 
looking out into the garden 

Gwendolen The fact that they did not 
follow US at once into the house, as anyone 
else would have done, seems to me to show 
that they have some sense of shame left 

They have been eatmg muffins 
inat looks like repentance 
Gwendolen [after a pause] They don’t 
seem to notice us at all Couldn’t you 
cough? 

Gwendolen They’re looking at us What 
effrontery I 
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Cecily They’re approaching That’s very 
forward of them 

Gwendolen Let us preserve a dignified 
silence 

Cecily Certainly It’s the only thing to 
do now 

[Jack enters, followed by Algernon 
They whistle some dreadful popular 
air from a British operal 
Gwendolen This dignified silence seems 
to produce an unpleasant effect 
Cecily A most distasteful one 
Gwendolen But we will not be the first 
to speak 

Cecily Certamly not 
Gwendolen Mr Worthing, I have some- 
thing very particular to ask you Much de- 
pends on your reply 

Cecily Gwendolen, your common sense 
IS invaluable Mr Moncneff, kmdly an- 
swer me the followmg question Why did 
you pretend to be my guardian’s brother? 

Algernon In order that I might have an 
opportunity of meeting you 
Cecily [to Gwendolen] That certainly 
seems a satisfactory explanation, does it 
not? 

Gwendolen Yes, dear, if you can beheve 
him 

Cecily I don’t But that does not affect 
the wonderful beauty of his answer 
Gwendolen True In matters of grave 
importance, style, not smcerity, is the vital 
thing Mr Wortlung, what explanation can 
you offer to me for pretending to have a 
brother? Was it m order that you might 
have an opportunity of commg up to town 
to see me as often as possible? 

Jack Can you doubt it, Miss Fairfax? 
Gwendolen I have the gravest doubts 
upon the subject But I intend to crush 
them This is not the moment for German 
scepticism [Momng to Cbcilt] Their ex- 
planations appear to be qmte satisfactory, 
especially Mr Worthmg’s That seems to 
me to have the stamp of truth upon it 
Cecily I am more than content with 
what Mr Moncneff said His voice alone 
mspires one with absolute creduhty 
Gwendolen Then you think we should 
forgive them? 

Cecily Yes — ^I mean No 
Gwendolen True I I had forgotten There 
are pnnciples at stake that one caimot sur- 
render Which of us should tell them? The 
task IS not a pleasant one. 


Cecily Could we not both speak at the 
same time? 

Gwendolen An excellent idea! I nearly 
always speak at the same time as other 
people Will you take the time from me? 

Cecily Certamly 

[Gwendolen heats time with uplifted 
finger! 

Gwendolen and Cecily [speaking to- 
gether! Your Chnstian names are still an 
mmperable barrier That is alll 

Jack and Algernon [speaking together! 
j Our Christian names! Is that all? But we 
are going to be christened this afternoon 

Gwendolen [to Jack] For my sake you 
are prepared to do this temble thing? 

Jack I am 

Cecily [to Algernon] To please me you 
are ready to face this fearful ordeal? 

Algernon I am! 

Gwendolen How absurd to talk of the 
equality of the sexes! Where questions of 
self-sacrifice are concerned, men are infi- 
nitely beyond us 

Jack We are [He clasps hands with Al- 
gernon] 

Cecily They have moments of physical 
courage of which we women know abso- 
lutely nothmg 

Gwendolen [to Jack] Darlmg! 

Algernon [to Cecily] Darlmg! 

[Jack and Gwendolen fall into each 
other’s arms Algernon and Cbcilt 
fall into each other’s arms! 

[Merriman enters He coughs loudly, 
seeing the situation! 

Memman Ahem! Ahem! Lady Brack- 
nell! 

Jack Good heavens! 

[Lady Bracknell enters The couples 
separate in alarm Mbrriman goes 
out! 

Lady Bracknell. Gwendolen! What does 
this mean? 

Gwendolen Merely that I am engaged 
to be married to Mr Worthing, Mamma 

Lady Bracknell Come here Sit down 
Sit down immediately Hesitation of any 
kmd IS a sign of mental decay m the young, 
of physical weakness m the old [She turns 
to Jack] Apprised, sn, of my daughter’s 
sudden flight by her trusty maid, whose 
confidence I purchased by means of a small 
com, I followed her at once by a luggage 
tram Her unhappy father is, I am glad to 
say, under the impression that she is at- 
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tending a more than usually lengthy lecture 
by the Umversity Extension Scheme on the 
Influence of a Permanent Income on 
Thought I do not propose to imdeceive 
him Indeed I have never undeceived him 
on any question I ■would consider it "wrong 
But of course, you will clearly understand 
that all commumcation between yourself 
and my daughter must cease immediately 
from this moment On this pomt, as mdeed 
on all pomts, I am firm 
Jack I am engaged to be married to 
Gwendolen, Lady BrackneUl 
Lady Bracknell You are nothing of the 
kind, sir And now, as regards Algernon I 
Algernon I 

Algernon Yes, Aunt Augusta 
Lady Bracknell May I ask if it is in "this 
house that your invalid friend Mr Buhbury 
resides? 


Algernon istammenngl Oh, no 1 Bunbury 
doesn’t hve here Bunbury is somewhere 
else at present In fact, Bunbury is dead 
Lady Bracknell Dead I When did Mr 
Bunbury die? Bis death must have been 
extremely sudden 

Algernon {.avnlyl Oh, I killed Bunbury 
this afternoon I mean poor Bunbury died 
this afternoon 


Lady Bracknell What did he die of? 
Algernon Bunbury? Oh, he was qmte 
exploded 

Lady Bracknell Exploded 1 Was he the 
victim of a revolutionary outrage? I was 
not aware that Mr Bunbury was mterested 
in social legislation If so, he is well pun- 
ished for his morbidity 
Algernon My dear Aunt Augusta, I mean 
he was found out I The doctors found out 
that Bunbury could not live, that is what I 
mean — so Bunbmy died 
Lady Bracknell He seems to have had 
great confidence m the opimon of his physi- 
cians I am glad, however, that he made up 
nis mmd at the last to some defimte course 
of action, and acted under proper medical 
advice ^d now that we have finally got 
m Bunbury, may I ask, Mr 

oraung, who is that young person whose 
hand my nephew Algernon is now holdmg 
in what Beec^ to me a peouharly ■urmeces- 
sary manner? 

my^ward"^^* Cecily Cardew, 

CLadt Bhacknell bows coldly to C3b- 

chiT] 


Algernon I am engaged to be married to 
Cecily, Aunt Augusta 
Lady Bracknell I beg your pardon? 
Cecily Mr Montcrieff and I are engaged 
to be married. Lady Bracknell 
Lady Bracknell [vnth a shiver, crossing 
to the sofa and setting dowri\ I do not 
know whether there is anjrthing peculiarly 
exciting in the air of this particular part of 
Hertfordshire, but the number of engage- 
ments that go on seems to me considerably 
above the proper average that statistics 
have laid down for our guidance I think 
some preliminary inquiry on my part would 
not be out of place Mr Worthing, is Miss 
Cardew at all connected with any of ■the 
larger railway stations m London? I merely 
desire information Until yesterday I had 
no idea that there were any famihes or 
persons whose origin was a Termmus 

[Jack looks -perfectly furious, but re- 
strains himself] 

Jack [in a clear, cold voice] Miss Car- 
dew IS the granddaughter of the late Mr 
Thomas Cardew of 149, Belgrave Square, 
SW , Gervase Park, Dorking, Surrey, and 
the Sporran, Pifedure, NB 
Lady Bracknell That sounds not unsatis- 
factory Three addresses always mspire con- 
fidence, even m tradesmen But what proof 
have I of then authenticity? 

Jack I have carefully preserved "the 
Court Gmde of the period They are open 
to your inspection, Lady Bracknell 
Lady Bracknell \.grvmly] I have kno"wn 
strange errors m that publication 
Jack Miss Cardew’s family sohcitors are 
Messrs Markby, Markby, and Markby 
Lady Bracknell Markby, Markby, and 
Markby? A firm of the very highest posi- 
tion m their profession Indeed I am told 
that one of "the Mr Markby’s is occasion- 
ally to be seen at dinner parties So far I 
am satisfied 

Jack Ivery irritably] How extremely kind 
of you. Lady Bracknell ! I have also m my 
possession, you wiU be pleased to hear, 
CCTtificates of Miss Cardew’s birth, baptism, 
wnoopmg cough, registration, vaccmation, 
wnfirmation, and the measles— both the 
German and the Enghsh variety 
Lady Bracknell Ahl A life crowded "with 
mcident, I see, though perhaps somewhat 
too exciting for a young girl I am not my- 
self m favour of premature experiences 
I6ne rises, looks at her watch] Gwendolen 1 
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the time approaches for our departure We 
have not a moment to lose As a matter of 
form, Mr Worthmg, I had better ask you 
if Miss Cardew has any httle fortune? 

Jack Oh, about a hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds m the Funds That is all 
Good-bye, Lady Bracknell. So pleased to 
have seen you 

Lady Bracknell isiiting dovm againl A 
moment, Mr Worthmg A hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds 1 And m the Funds I 
Miss Cardew seems to me a most attrac- 
tive young lady, now that I look at her 
Few girls of the present day have any really 
solid qualities, any of the qualities that last, 
and improve with time We live, I regret to 
say, m an age of surfaces [To Cecilt] 
Come over here, dear 

[Cecily goec across] 
Pretty child! your dress is sadly simple, 
and your hair seems almost as Nature 
might have left it But we can soon alter 
all that A thoroughly experienced French 
maid produces a really marvellous result m 
a very bnef space of time I remember 
recommending one to young Lady Lancing, 
and after three mont^ her own husband 
did not know her. 

Jack [aside]. And after six months no- 
body knew her 

[Lu>t Bhacknell glares at Jack for a 
few moments, then she bends, with a 
practised smile, to Cecilt] 

Lady Bracknell Kmdly turn round, 
sweet child 

[Cecilt turns completely round] 
No, the side view is what I want 

[Cecily presents her profile] 
Yes, qmte as I expected There are distinct 
social possibilities m your profile The two 
weak points in our age are its want of 
principle and its want of profile The chin a 
little higher, dear Style largely depends on 
the way the chm is worn They are worn 
very high, ]ust at present Algernon! 

Algernon Yes, Aunt Augusta! 

Lady Bracknell There are distmct social 
possibihties m Miss Cardew’s profile 

Algernon Cecily is the sweetest, dearest, 
prettiest girl m the whole world And I 
don’t care twopence about social possibil- 
ities 

Lady Bracknell Never speak disrespect- 
fully of society, Algernon Only people who 
can’t get into it do that [To Cecilt] Dear 
child, of course you know that Algernon 


has nothing but his debts to depend upon 
But I do not approve of mercenaiy mar- 
riages When I married Loid Bracknell, I 
had no fortune of any kind But I never 
dreamed for a moment of allowing that to 
stand in my way Well, I suppose I must 
give my consent 

Algernon Thank you. Aunt Augusta 
Lady Bracknell Cecily, you may kiss me 1 
Cecily [kissing her]. Thank you, Lady 
Bracknell 

Lady Bracknell You may also address 
me as Aunt Augusta for the future. 

Cecily Thank you. Aunt Augusta 
JLady Bracknell The marriage, I think, 
had better take place qmte soon 
Algernon Thank you, Aunt Augusta 
Cecily Thank you. Aunt Augusta 
Lady Bracknell To speak frankly, I am 
not in favour of long engagements They 
give people the opportumty of findmg out 
each other’s character before mamage, 
which I think is never advisable 
Jack I beg your pardon for mtemipting 
you. Lady Bracknell, but this engagement 
IS quite out of the question I am Miss 
Cardew’s guardian, and she cannot marry 
without my consent until she comes of age 
That consent I absolutely dechne to give 
Lady Bracknell Upon what grounds, may 
I ask? Algernon is an extremely, I may 
almost say an ostentatiously, eligible young 
man He has nothing, but he looks every- 
thing What more can one desire? 

Jack It pains me very much to have to 
^eak frankly to you. Lady Bracknell, 
about your nephew, but the fact is that I 
do not approve at all of his moral charac- 
ter I suspect him of bemg imtruthful 
[Algernon and Cecilt look at him in 
indignant ojnazement] 

Lady Bracknell Untruthful! My nephew 
Algernon? Impossible! He is an Oxoman 
Jack I fear there can be no possible 
doubt about the matter This afternoon, 
during my temporary absence m London 
on an important question of romance, he 
obtained admission to my house by means 
of the false pretence of being my brother 
Under an assumed name he drank, IVe just 
been mformed by my butler, an entire pint 
bottle of my Perrier-Jouet, Brut, ’89, a wme 
I was specially reserving for myself Con- 
tinuing his disgraceful deception, he suc- 
ceeded in the course of the afternoon in 
ahenatmg the affections of my onlv ward 
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He subsequently stayed to tea, and dc- 
\oured e\erj single inuflin And what makes 
his conduct all the more heartless is, that 
he was perfectlj well aware from the first 
that I ha\e no brother, that I ne\cr had a 
brother, and that I don’t intend to h n c a 
brother, not c\on of an^ kind I distinctly 
told him so mjself jesterda^ afternoon 
Lady BrachncU Alicml Mr Worthinp, 
after careful consideration I lia\c dccalcd 
entirely to overlook my nephew’s conduct 
to jou 

Jack That is verj' generous of a on, Lad\ 
Bracknell My own decision, howcicr, is 
unalterable I decline to piN c my con-ent 
Lady Bracknell [to CexsiaI Come here, 
sweet child [CEcrLT crocs oycrl 

How old arc jou, dear? 

Cecily Well, I am really only ciglitccn, 
but I always admit to twcnlj when I go to 
e\ ening parlies 

Lady Bracknell You are pcrfcctlv right 
m making some slight alteration Indeed, 
no woman should c\cr be quite accurate 
about her age It looks so calculating 
[/n o medilaltvc manner] Eighteen, but 
admitting to twenty at evening parties 
Well, it will not bo aerj' long before >ou 
are of age and free from the restraints of 
tutelage So I don’t think jour guardian’s 
consent is, after all, a matter of any im- 
portance 

Jack Pray cicusc me. Lady Bracknell, 
for interrupting j'ou again, but it is only 
fair to tell you that according to the terms 
of her grandfather’s will Miss Cardew docs 
not come legally of age till she is thirty- 
five 

Lady Bracknell That docs not seem to 
me to be a grave objection Thirtj-fi\c is a 
very attractive age London society is full 
of women of the lery highest birth who 
Imve, of their own free choice, remained 
thirty-five for years Lady Dumblcton is an 
instance in point To my own knowledge 
she has been thirty-fiie c\er since she ar- 
rived at the age of forty, which was many 
years ago now I see no reason why our 
dear Cecily should not be even still more 
attractive at the age you mention than 
she IS at present There will be a large 
accumulation of property 

Cecily Algy, could you wait for me till I 
was thirfy-five? 

Algernon Of course I could, Cecily You 
know I could 


Cecily Yes, I felt it inslinctn clj , but 1 
couldn’t wait All that time 1 hate waiting 
cicn fno minutes for nnjbodj It alwaja 
inikcs me mthcr cro*^ I am not punctual 
nn'olf, 1 know, but I do like punctuihti 
m other'*, and waiting cion to be married, 
IS quite out of the que-'tion 
-i/aer;ion Then wliat is to be done, 
Cccih '* 

Cecily I don’t know, Mr Moncricff 
Lady Brad ncU Mv dear hlr ’Worthing, 
ns Mi'-s Carden ••tates poMtiirlv that ^lu• 
eiiinot w lit till «hc is thirti-fiie — i remark 
which I am bound to ^av ‘•coins to mo to 
•■how 11 *-oinewhnt impitieait niturc — I would 
beg of voii to rocoiisHlcr i our decision 
Jacl But nil dcir Ladi Bracknoll, the 
mittcr IS entiroK in lonr own hands The 
inoineut ion consent to ini in image with 
Gwendolen, I will most phdli allow jour 
nephew to form an nllumco with nii ward 
Ijndy Bracknell [rising and drauing her- 
self itp] You niufct be quite aware that what 
jou propo-o IS out of (he question 
Jack Then n pa'^'^ionatc cclibicj' is all 
that nn\ of us can look forward to 
Lady Bracknell That is not the dcstmy I 
propose for Gwendolen Algernon, of cour-e, 
can choose for him«clf [She pulls out her 
icalc/i] Come, dcir [to Gwindoun], wo 
haic nlrcndj' mi«''cd fiic, if not 6i\, trims 
To ini'^s am more might cvposc iis to com- 
ment on the platform 

[GwiMioiiv mes Dn CiiAsunui 
enters] 

Chaviblc E\crj thing is quite ready for 
the christenings 

Lady Bracknell The christenings, sirl Is 
not (hat somewhat premature? 

Chatublc [looking rather puzzled, and 
pointing to JicK and AtGrn^'o^^ Both 
those gentlemen hai e expressed a desire for 
immediate baptism 

Lady Bracknell At their age? The idea 
IS grotesque and irreligious I Algernon, I 
forbid you to bo baptised I will not licar 
of such excesses Lord Bracknell would bo 
highly displeased if he leamed that that 
was the way in which you wasted your time 
and money 

Chasuble Am I to understand then that 
there are to be no christenings at all this 
afternoon? 

Jack I don’t think that, as things are 
now, it would be of much practical value to 
either of us. Dr Chasuble 
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Chasuble I am grieved to hear such senti- 
ments from you, Mr Worthmg They 
savour of the heretical views of the Ana- 
baptists, views that I have completely re- 
futed m four of my impubhshed sermons 
However, as your present mood seems to 
be one pecuharly secular, I will return to the 
church at once Indeed, I have just been in- 
formed by the pew-opener that for the last 
hour and a half Miss Prism has been wait- 
ing for me m the vestry 

Lady Bracknell \.siari%ng\ Miss Prism! 
Did I hear you mention a Miss Prism? 

Chasuble Yes, Lady Bracknell I am on 
my way to join her 

Lady Bracknell Pray allow me to detam 
you for a moment This matter may prove 
to be one of vital importance to Lord 
Bracknell and myself Is this Miss Prism a 
female of repellent aspect, remotely con- 
nected with education? 

Chasuble [somewhat indignantly} She is 
the most cultivated of ladies, and the very 
picture of respectability 

Lady Bracknell It is obviously the same 
person May I ask what position she holds 
m your household? 

Chasuble [severely}. I am a cehbate, 
madam 

Jack [interposing} < Miss Pnsm, Lady 
Bracknell, has been for the last three years 
Miss Cardew’s esteemed governess and 
valued companion 

Lady Bracknell In spite of what I hear 
of her, I must see her at once Let her be 
sent for 

Chasuble [looking off} She approaches, 
she IS nigh 

[Miss PniSM enters hurriedly} 

Miss Pnsm I was told you expected me 
in the vestry, dear Canon I have been 
waitmg for you there for an hour and 
three-quarters 

[She catches sight of Ladt BRACKNH2,n, 
who has fixed her with a stony stare 
She grows pale and quails She looks 
anxiously round as if desirous to 
escape} 

Lady Bracknell [in a severe, judicial 
voice] Pnsm 1 

[Miss Pbism bows her head in shame] 
Come here. Prism! 

[Miss Prism approaches in a humble 
manner} 

Pnsm, where is that baby? 

[General consternation The Canon 


starts back in horror Algernon and 
Jack pretend to be anxiom to shield 
Cecily and Gwendolen from heanng 
the details of a terrible public scan- 
dal} 

Twenty-eight years ago, Pnsm, you left 
Lord Bracknell’s house, Number 104, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, m charge of a perambu- 
lator that contamed a baby, of the male 
sex You never returned A few weeks later, 
through the elaborate mvestigations of the 
Metropolitan police, the perambulator was 
discovered at midmght, standing by itself 
in a remote comer of Bayswater It con- 
tained the manuscript of a three-volume 
novel of more than usually revoltmg senti- 
mentality 

[Miss Prism starts in involuntary in- 
dignation] 

But the baby was not there! 

[Everyone looks at Miss Prism] 
Pnsm, where is that baby? 

Miss Pnsm [after a pause] Lady Brack- 
nell, I admit with shame that I do not 
know I only wish I did The plam facts of 
the case are these On the mommg of the 
day you mention, a day that is forever 
branded on my memory, I prepared as 
usual to take the baby out m its perambu- 
lator I had also with me a somewhat old 
but capacious hand-bag m which I had 
intended to place the manuscript of a work 
of fiction that I had wntten during my 
few unoccupied hours In a moment of 
mental abstraction, for which I never can 
forgive myself, I deposited the manuscript 
in the bassinette, and placed the baby m 
the hand-bag 

Jack [who has been listening attentively] 
But where did you deposit the hand-bag? 

Miss Pnsm Do not ask me, Mr Worth- 
ing 

Jack Miss Prism, this is a matter of no 
small importance to me I msist on know- 
mg where you deposited the hand-bag that 
contained that infant 
Miss Pnsm I left it m the cloak-room of 
one of the larger railway stations m Lon- 
don 

Jack What railway station? 

Miss Pnsm [quite crushed] Victoria The 
Brighton line [She sinks into a chair] 

Jack I must retire to my room for a 
moment Gwendolen, wait here for me 
Gwendolen If you are not too long, I 
will wait here for you all my life 
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[Jack goes out in great excitementl 

Chasuble What do you thmk thia means, 
Lady Bracknell? 

Lady Bracknell I dare not even suspect, 
Dr Chasuble I need hardly tell you that m 
families of hi^ position strange coinci- 
dences are not supposed to occur They are 
hardly considered the thing 

[Noises are heard overhead as if some- 
one was th, owing trunks about Every- 
body looks up\ 

Cedly Unde Jade seems strangdy agi- 
tated 

Chasuble Your guardian has a very emo- 
tional nature 

Lady Bracknell This noise is extremely 
unpleasant It sounds as if he was having 
an argument I dishke arguments of any 
kind They are always vulgar, and often 


right to cast a stone against one who has 
suffered? Cannot repentance wipe out an 
act of folly? Why should there be one law 
for men and another for women? Mother, I 
forgive you [He again tries to embrace /ler] 
Miss Pnsm [still more indignantl Mr 
Worthing, there is some error [Pointing to 
Ladt Bracknell] There is the lady who 
can tell you who you really are 
Jack [ajter a pauscl Lady Bracknell, I 
hate to seem mquisitive, but would you 
kindly inform me who I am? 

Lady Bracknell I am afraid that the 
news I have to give you will not altogether 
please you You are the son of my poor 
s ster, Mrs Moncrieff, and consequently 
Algernon's elder brother 
Jack Algy’s elder brother 1 Then I have 
a brother after all I knew I had a brother 1 


convincmg 

Chasuble [looking up2 It has stopped 
[The noise is redoubled! 

Lady Bracknell I wish he would arrive at 
some conclusion 

Gwendolen This suspense is terrible I 
hope It will last 

[Jack, enters with a hand-bag of black 
leather in his hand] 

Jack [rushing over to Miss Prism] Is 
this the hand-bag, Miss Prism? Examme it 
carefully before you speak The happmess 
of more than one life depends on your 
answer 


Miss Pnsm [calmly] It seems to 
mine Yes, here is the mjury it recer 
through the upsetting of a Gower Bti 
on^hus m younger and happier days B 
IS the stam on the linmg caused by the 
pJoaon of a temperance beverage, an u 
dent that occurred at Leamington J 

“y initials I ] 
^ extravagant moo( 
J The bag is 

^ delighted to havi 
M une^ectedly restored to me It has b 

inconvenience being without it 
tnese years 

Jack [in c pathetic voice] Miss Pn 

^ ^ placed m it 

Miss Pnsm [amazed] You? 

Jack [embracing her] Yes motl 

indignant asi 
Jack ^o^mgj I am unmam 

Jack Unmamedl I do not deny that ■ 
serious blow But after aU. who hL ' 


I always said I had a brother I Cecily, — ^how 
could you have ever doubted that I had a 
brother? [He seizes hold of Alqerxon] Dr, 
Chasuble, my unfortunate brother Miss 
Prism, my unfortunate brother Gwen- 
dolen, my unfortunate brother Algy, you 
young scoundrel, you will have to treat me 
with more respect m the future You have 
never behaved to me like a brother in all 
your life 

Algernon Well, not till to-day, old boy, 
I admit I did my best, however, though I 
was out of practice 

CAuierkoit and Jack shake hands] 

Gwendolen [to Jack] My ownl But what 
own are you? What is your Christian name, 
now that you have become someone else? 

Jack Good heavens! I had quite 
forgotten that point Your decision on the 
subject of my name is irrevocable, I sup- 
pose? 

Gwendolen I never change, except m my 
affections 

Cecily What a noble nature you have 
Gwendolen! * 

Jack Then the question had better bt 
cleared up at once Aunt Augusta, a mo- 
ment At the time when Miss Prism left 
me in the hand-bag, had I been chnstened 
already? 

Lady Bracknell Every luxury that money 
could buy, including christening, had been 
lavished on you by your fond and dotme 
parents ° 


j -NT 7 uuiiai-eneai j.nat is 

settled Now, what name was I given? Let 
me know the worst ^ 
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Lady Bracknell Being the eldest son you 
were naturally christened after your father 

Jack limtably] Yes, but what was my 
father’s Christian name? 

Lady Bracknell imeditativelyl I cannot 
at the present moment recall what the 
General’s Christian name was But I have 
no doubt he had one He was eccentric, 
I adnut But only in later years And that 
was the result of the Indian climate, and 
marriage, and mdigestion, and other thmgs 
of that kind 

Jack Algyl Can’t you recollect what our 
father’s Christian name was? 

Algernon My dear boy, we were never 
even on speaking terms He died before I 
was a year old 

Jack His name would appear m the 
Army Lists of the period, I suppose, Aunt 
Augusta? 

Lady Bracknell The General was essen- 
tially a man of peace, except in his domes- 
tic hfe But I have no doubt his name 
would appear m any mihtary directory 

Jack The Army Lists of the last forty 
years are here These delightful records 
should have been my constant study ilie 
rushes to the bookcase and tears the books 
out] M Generals Mallam, Maxbohm, 
Magley — ^what ghastly names they have I 
Markby, Migsby, Mobbs, Moncrieff! Lieu- 
tenant 1840, Captain, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Colonel, General 1869, Christian names. 


Ernest John [He puts the book very 
quietly dovm and speaks qmte calmly] I 
always told you, Gwendolen, my name was 
Ernest, didn’t I? Well, it is Ernest after 
all I mean it naturally is Ernest 

Lady Bracknell Yes, I remember that 
the General was called Ernest I knew I 
had some particular reason for dishkmg 
the name 

Gwendolen Ernest I My own Ernest! I 
felt from the first that you could have no 
other name I 

Jack Gwendolen, it is a terrible thing 
for a man to find out suddenly that all his 
hfe he has been speakmg nothing but the 
truth Can you forgive me? 

Gwendolen I can For I feel that you are 
sure to change 

Jack My own one! 

Chasuble [to Miss Phism]. Laetitial 
[He embraces her] 

Miss Pnsm [enthusiastically] Frederick! 
At last! 

Algernon Cecily! [He embraces her] At 
last! 

Jack Gwendolen! [He embraces her] At 
last! 

Lady Bracknell My nephew, you seem 
to be displaymg signs of triviality 

Jack On the contrary. Aunt Augusta, I’ve 
now realized for the first time in my hfe 
the vital Importance of Being Earnest! 
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EDMOND ROSTAND AND HIS PLAYS 


Edmond Rostand, the author of Cyrano de Bergerac, was bom m Marseilles in 1868. 
His first important play, The Romancers, was produced by the Com^die Erangaise in 1894 
"bo. his two next plays Sarah Bernhardt acted the pnncipal parts He wrote Cyrano de 
Bergerac m order to provide a brilhant part for Coquelin The first performance of 
Cyrano was an event m the theatre comparable to that of Victor Hugo’s Hemam m 1830, 
and the play proved to be the greatest stage success of the age UAtglon, Rostand’s 
next play, was wntten for Bernhardt, who played the title r61e and who also took the 
pnncipal part in Chantecler m 1910 After this Rostand wrote only two more plays He 
died in 1918 


Rostand is a brilhant phenomenon, not at all charactenstic of the modem French 
theatre It is true that he was only one of several dramatists of his penod who stmggled 
to bring the drama back to poetry and romance, but none of these succeeded m his pur- 
pose, and only Rostand, although he too failed m his attempt, by ^eer force of gemus 
made himself significant In French drama naturalism and realism were dominant, and 
plam prose was the vehicle But all of Rostend’s plays were composed m revolt against 
the current practice, a revolt not necessarily conscious, however, for Rostand is mstinc- 
tively a poet and romancer, and was bound to be such m any age and no matter what 
the practice of the theatre His plays are either concerned with the world of the past 
or with that of pure imagmation, m any event, with a world of romance He writes 
m verse, marvelously embroidered, astonishingly facile, and capable of many moods But 
Rostand, thou^ not representative of the French theatre of his own day, owes much to 
the theatre of the past to Shakespeare, to the dramatists of Italy, to his French prede- 
cessors, ^eaally Victor Hugo, who tau^t him the techmque of melodrama and furnished 
hm w^ a basic model for Ins verse, and to Sardou, who taught him a variety of effective 
^ge deuces His plots are not especially original, his situations are usually those of 
theatre tradition, his women, at least, are mere conventional figures Upon such short- 
comings c^am French critics of Rostand, who refuse to rate him as highly as his foreign 
adi^ers thmk proper, are rather mdignantly insistent But Rostand’s ments would seem 
on me whole to outweigh his defects He has an imagination that can create a world 
a wealth of sympathy for his own characters, an almost infalhble sense of the 
S^^°SS^ease^* penctratmg satire; and a verse that is handled with superb 

overwhelming populanty of Cyrano are fairly obvious It portrays 
he poet, dramati^, lover, and fighter of seventeenth-centuiy Prance much as 

tW establishes an envuonment for him with the same kind of completc- 

telS ? the atmosphere for his Francesca da Btmtm It 

phiLe i sibiations, sparkles with wit, contains much beauty of 

emotions, and posseses an mdefinable charm com- 
1 ^ i pleasmg quahties French of the French though it be it is vet 

^ certainly not representative of the thea^ of i4 day^it 
to ^ the t.de of prose «,d reaUmn, and ^da a^ 

la^r JrXS tSte 5 to Stoe A-t hae made the nan« of rte hero 

Ite “ T Pl^Ae de la Porto Samt-Martm, m Pane 

Ooquehn who Eiehard ManeBeld m New York m 1898 In 1899 

Eom^bm^f If M 7 ““‘ Sarah Bernhardt, who played that of 

NbeeWentSt^ twf “A *.? ‘J" “ the year fotowmg Ito 

Iwted f 75? “P’' Am theatre The mort eel“ 

most snoceasfnl reeent remal of Cyrano is that by Walter Hampden 
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Ctrano db Bergerac 
Christian db Nbhvillette 
Comte db Gthche 
Ragbeneaij 
Le Bret 

Captain Carbon db Castel-Jaloux 

LlQNlilRB 

Db VaiiVert 
Montfleubt 

BEIiLEROSB ^ 

JODELET 

Cotgt 

BRISSAIUiE 
A Bore 

A Motjsqxjetairb 
Other Motjsqtjbtaihb 
A Spanish Oeeictir 
A Light-C\vai/RT Man 
A Doorkeeper 
A Burgher 
His Son 
A Pickpocket 
A SpECn-ATOR 
A Watchaun 
Bbrtrandou the Eifeb 
A Capuchin 
Two Musicians 
Seven Cadets 
Three Marquises 
Poets 

Pastrycooks 

Roxane 
Sister Martha 
Lise 

The Sweetmeat Vender 
Mother Margaret 
The Duenna 
Sister Claire 
An Actress 

A SOUBRETTB 
A FLOWER-GlRIi 
Pages 

The crowd, bourgeois, marquises, mousquetaires, 
pickpockets, pastrycooks, poets, Gascony Cadets, 
players, fiddlers, pages, children, Spanish soldiers, 
spectators, pricieuses, actresses, bourgeoises, nuns, etc 

The action takes place in Pans and in Arras in the first half of the sevens 

teenth century 
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ACT ONE 

A PLAT AT THE HOTEt DB BOXraGOGXB 

The great hall of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
in 1640 A sort of tennis-court arranged and 
decorated for theatrical pcr/ormanccs 
The hall ts a long rectangle, seen ob- 
liquely, so that one side of it constitutes the 
background, which runs from the position of 
the front wing at the right, to the line of 
the furthest wing at the left, and forms an 
angle with the stage, which is equally seen 
obliquely 

This stage is furnished, on both sides, 
along the wings, with benches The drop- 
curtain ts composed of two tapestry hang- 
ings, which can be drawn apart Above a 
harlequin cloak, the royal escutcheon 
Broad steps lead from the raised platform 
of the stage into the house On either side 
of these steps, the musicians^ scats A row 
of candles fills the office of footlights 
Two galleries run along the side, the 
lower one is divided into boxes No scats 
in the pit, which is the stage proper. At 
the back of the pit, that is to say, at the 
right, in the front, a few seats raised like 
steps, one above the other, and, under a 
stairway which leads to the upper seats, and 
of which the lower end only is visible, a 
stand decked with small candelabra, jars 
full of flowers, flagons and glasses, dishes 
heaped with sweetmeats, etc 
In the centre of the background, under 
the box-tier, the entrance to the theatre, 
large door which half opens to let in the 
spectators On the panels of this door, and 
tn several comers, and above the sweetmeat 
stand, red playbills announcing La Olobise. 

■4t the nse of the curtain, the house is 
nearly dark, and still empty The chande- 
liers are let dotnn m the middle of the pit, 
until time to light them ^ 

rhe audience, arriving gradually Cav- 
alip burghers, lackeys, pages, fiddlers, etc 

d^r Zfl h the 

floor, enter brusquely a Cavaueb 


Doorkeeper [running in after hinif Not 
so fasti Your fifteen pence! 

Cavalier I come in admission free! 
Doorkeeper And why? 

Cavalier 1 belong to the king’s li^t 
cavalry I 

Doorkeeper [to another Cavalieb who 
has entered] You? 

Second Cavalier I do not pay! 
Doorkeeper But , 

Second Cavalier. 1 belong to the mous- 
quctaircsl i 

First Caualtcr [to the Second] It docs 
not begin before two The floor is empty. 
Let us hav c a bout with foils 

[They fence with foils they have 
brought ] 

A Lackey [entering] Pst I . . Flanqum I 
Other Lackey [arrived a moment before] 
Champagne? 

First Lackey [taking a pack of cards from 
his doublet and showing it to Second 
Lacked] Cards Dice [Sits down on the 
floor ] Let us have a game 
Second Lackey [sitting down likewise] 
You rascal, willingly! 

First Lackey [taking from his pocket a 
bit of candle which he lights and sticks on 
the floor] I prigged an eyeful of my mas- 
ter’s light! 

One of the Watch [to a Flowek-Gibl, 
who comes forward] It is pleasant getting 
here before the lights [Puts his arm 
around her waist] 

One of the Fencers [taking a thrust! , 
Hitl 

Otic of the Gamblers Clubs 1 
The Watchman [pursuing the girl] A 
kiss! 

The Flower-Girl We shall be seen I 
The Watchman [drawing her into a dark 
comer] No, we shall not! 

A Man [sitting down on the floor with 
others who have brought provisions] By 
coming early, you get a comfortable chance 
to eat 

A Burgher [leading his son] This should 
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Audience Ah, Ragueneauf 
Ligmere Ito Christian] Ragueneau, 
who keeps the great cook-shop 
Ragueneau {.atlvred like a pastrycook in 
his Sunday best, coming quickly toward 
Lignibrb] Monsieur, have you seen Mon- 
sieur de Cyrano? 

Ligmere [.presenting Ragtjbnbaij to 
Christian] The pastiycook of poets and 
of players I 

Ragueneau [abashed^. Too much 
honor 

Ligmere No modesty! Mecaenas! 
Ragueneau It is tnie, those gentlemen 
are among my customers . . 

Ligmere Debitors! ... A considerable 
poet himself 

Ragueneau It has been said! . . . 
Ligmere Daft on poetry! . 

Ragueneau It is true that for an 
ode 

Ligmhre You are wilhng to give at any 
time a tart! 

Ragueneau . .let A tart-let 
Ligmere Kind soul, he tries to cheapen 
his charitable acts! And for a tnolet were 
you not known to give ? 

Ragueneau Rolls Just rolls 
Ligmere [severely] Buttered! . . . And 
the play, you are fond of the play? 
Ragueneau It is with me a passion 1 
Ligmhre And you settle for your en- 
trance fee with a pastry currency Come 
now, amon-; ourselves, what did you have 
to give to-day for admittance here? 

Ragueneau Four custards eighteen 
lady-fingers [He looks all around] Mon- 
sieur de Cyrano is not here I wonder at it. 
Ligmere And why? i 

Ragueneau Montfleury is billed to play. 
Ligmere So it is, indeed That ton of 
man will to-day entrance us m the part of 
Phoedo Phoedol . . But what is that 

to Cyrano? 

Ragueneau Have you not heard? He 
mterdicted Montfleury, whom he has taken 
m aversion, from appeanng for one month 
upon the stage 

Ligmere [who is at his fourth glass]. 
Well? 

Ragueneau Montfleury is billed to play 
Cuigy [who has drawn near with his com-" 
pamons] He cannot be prevented 
Ragueneau He cannot? . Well, I am 
here to see! 


First Marquis What is this Qsrrano? 
Cuigy A crack-brain! 

Second Marquis Of quahty? 

Cuigy Enough for daily uses He is a 
cadet in the Guards [Pointing out a gentle- 
man who IS coming and going about the pt, 
as if in search of somebody ] But his friend 
Le Bret can teU you [Calling ] Le Bret! 

. . [Lb Bret comes toward tkemJ You 
are looking for Bergerac? 

Le Bret Yes I am uneasy 
Cuigy Is it not a fact that he is a most 
imcommon fellow? 

! Le Bret [affectionately] The most ex- 
I quisite bemg he is that walks beneath the 
I moon! 

I Ragueneau Poet! 

Cuigy Swordsman! 

Bnssaille Physicist! 

Le Bret Musician! 

Ligmere And what an exfiaordmary 
aspect he presents! 

Ragueneau I will not go so far as to 
say that I beheve our grave Philippe de 
Champaigne will leave us a portrait of him, 
but, the bizarre, excessive, whimsical fellow 
that he is would certamly have furnished 
the late Jacques Callot with a type of 
madcap fighter for one of his masques Hat 
with triple feather, doublet with twice- 
triple skirt, cloak which his mterminable 
rapier lifts up behmd, with pomp, hke the 
insolent tail of a cock, prouder than all 
the Artabans that Gascony ever bred, he 
goes about m his stiff Punchinello ruff, 
airmg a nose Ah, gentlemen, what a 
nose IS that! One cannot look upon such 
a specimen of the nasigera without exclaim- 
mg, "No! truly, the man exaggerates” 
After that, one smiles, one says “He 
will take it off” . But Monsieur de 
Bergerac never takes it off at all 
Le Bret [shaking his head] He wears 
it always and cuts down whoever 

breathes a syllable in comment 
Ragueneau [proudly] His blade is half 
the shears of Fate! 

First Marquis [shrugging his shoulders]. 
He will not come! 

Ragueneau He will I wager you a 
chicken & la Ragueneau 
First Marquis [laughing] Very well! 

[Murmur of admiration in the 
house, Roxanb has appeared in 
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JiBT hox Sh^ takes o seat tu the 
front, her duenna at the back 
Chbistian, engaged in paying the 
SwBErrMEvr Vendee, does not 
Zoofc] 

Second Marquis luttenng a senes of 
small squeals} Ah, gentlemen, die is hor- 
rifically enticing! 

First Marquis A strawbeny set in a 
peach, and smiling! 

Second Marquis So fresh, that being 
near her, one might catch cold m his heart! 

Christian [looks up, sees Roxane, and, 
agitated, seizes Liomkm by the arm} That 
IS she! 

Ligmere [looking} Ah, that is she! . 
Gknsttan Yes Tell me at once 
Oh, I am afraid! 

Ligmere [sipping his mne slowly} Mag- 
deleine Hobm, sumamed Boxane Subtle 
Euphuistic 

Christian Alack-a-dayl 
Ligmlre TJnmamed An orphan A cou- 
sm of Cyrano’s , . the one of -whom they 
were talkmg 

[While he ts speahng, a nchly 
dressed nobleman, wearing the 
order of the Holy Ghost on a 
blue “ribbon across his breast, en- 
ters Roxanb’s box, and, without 
taking a seat, talks with her a 
moment ] 

Christian [starting} That man? 

Ligmere [who is beginning to be tipsy, 
winking} H4I H6! Comte de Guiche 
Enamored of her But married to the niece 
of Armand de Bicheheu Widies to manage 
a match between Boxane and certam sony 
lord, one Monsieur de Valvert, vicomte and 
easy She does not subscribe to his 
views, but De Guiche is powerful he can 
persecute to some purpose a simple com- 
moner But I have duly set forth his shady 
machmations m a song which Ho! he 
must bear me a grudge! The end was 
wicked Listen! [JTe rises, stagger- 
ing, and lifting his glass, ts about to smg 3 
ChnsUan No Good-evenmg 
Ligmere You are going? . , 

Christian To find Monsieur de Valvert 
Lgniere Have a care You are the one 
who will get killed [Indicating Boxanb 

by a glance 3 Stay Some one is look- 
ing 


Christian It is true 

[Be remains absorbed in the con- 
templation of Boxane The pick- 
pockets, seeing his abstracted air, 
draw nearer to him 3 

Ligntire Ah, you are going to stay 
Well, I am going I am thirsty! And I am 
looked for at all the public-houses! 
[Hxit unsteadily} 

Le Bret [who has made the circuit of the 
house, returning toward Bagtjeneau, in a 
tone of relief} Cbnrano is not here 
Ragueneau And yet . 

Le Bret I will trust ip Fortune he has 
not seen the annovmcement 
The Audience Begin! Begm! 

One of the Marquises [watching De 
Guiche, who comes from Boxane’b hox, 
and crosses the pit, surrounded by obsequi- 
ous satellites, among whom the Vicomte de 
Valvert] Always a court about him, De 
Gmche! 

Other Marquis Pfl Another Gascon! 
First Marquis A Gascon, of the cold and 
supple sort That sort succeeds Beheve 
me, it will be best to offer him our duly. 

[They approach De Guiche] 
Second Marquis These admirable rib- 
bons! What color, Comte de Gmche? 
Should you call it 35i8S-me-Sweet or . . . 
Expinng Fawn? 

De Guiche This shade is called Sick 
Spamard 

I First Marquis Appropnately called, for 
diortly, thanks to your valor, the Spamard 
will be sick mdeed, in Flanders! 

De Gmche I am going upon the stage 
Are you commg? [He walks toward the 
stage, followed by all the Marquises and 
men of quality He turns and calls} Val- 
vert, come! 

Chnshan [who has been listening and 
watching them, starts on hearing that 
name} The vicomte! Ah, m his face 
in his face I will flmg my [He 
•puts his hand to his pocket and finds the 
pickpocket’s hand He turns} Hem? 
Pickpocket Ai! 

Christian [without letting him go} I 
was looking for a glove 
Pickpocket [mth an abject smile} Apri 
you found a hand [In a different tone, low 
and rapid ] Let me go . I will tell you 
a secret 

ChnsUan [without releasing him] Well? 
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m ■■■■■I --.I I ■ ■■ m ill , 

Pickpocket. Ligm^re who has just left 
you 

Christian [as above! Yes? . . 

Pickpocket Has not an hour to hve 
A song he made annoyed one of the great, 
and a hundred men — I am one of them — 
will be posted to-m^t . . . 

Christian A hundred? ... By whom? 

Pickpocket Honor . . . 

Christian [shrugging his shoulders! 
Oh I 

Pickpocket Imth great dignity!. Among 
rogues! 

Christian Wh§re will they be posted? 

Pickpocket At the Porte de Nesle, on 
his way home Inform him 

Christian [letting him go!. But where 
can I find him? 

Pickpocket Go to all the taverns the 
Golden Vat, the Pine-Apple, the Belt and 
Bosom, the Twin Torches, the Three Fun- 
nels, and m each one leave a scrap of wnt- 
mg warnmg him 

Christian Yes I will run! . . , Ah, the 
blackguards! A himdred against one! . . . 
[Looks lomngly toward Roxanb] Leave 
her! . . [Furiously ^ looking toward Vai/- 
vebt] And him! . . . But Ligm^re must 
be prevented [Exit running! 

[De Guichb, the Marquises, aU 
the gentry have disappeared be- 
hind the curtain, to place them- 
selves on the stage-seats The pit 
IS crowded There is not an 
empty seat in the boxes or the 
gallery ] 

The Audience Begin! 

A Burgher [whose wig goes sailing off at 
the end of a string held by one of the 
Pages in the upper gallery! My wig! 

Screams of Dehght He is bald! . . < 
The pages! . . . Well done! . . . Ha, ha, 
ha! . . 

The Burgher [funovs, shaking his fist! 
Imp of Satan! 

[Laughter and screams, beginning 
very loud and decreasing sud- 
denly Dead silence ] 

Le Bret [astonished! This sudden hush? 

. . [One of the spectators whispers in his 
ear 3 Ah? 

The Spectator I have it from a reliable j 
quarter 

Running Murmurs Hu^! . . . Has he 
come? No! Yes, he has! . . In the 


box with the grating . . . The cardmal! 
. . the cardmal! . . the cardmal! . 

One of the Pages What a shame! . . 
Now we shall have to behave! 

[Knocking on the stage. Com- 
plete stillness Pause! 

Voice of one of the Marqiases [breaking 
the deep silence, behind the curtain! Snuff 
that candle! 

Other Marquis [thrusting his head out 
between the curtains! A chair! 

[A chair is passed from hand to 
hand, above the heads The 
Marquis takes it and disappears, 
after kissing his hand repeatedly 
toward the boxes! 

A Spectator Silence! 

[Once more, the three knocks The 
curtain opens Tableau The 
Marquises seated at the sides, 
in attitudes of languid haughti- 
ness The stage-setting is the 
faint-colored bluish sort usual in 
a pastoral Four small crystal 
candelabra light the stage The 
violins play softly ] 

Le Bret [to Raquenbau, under breath! 
Is Montfleury the first to appear? 

Ragueneau [likewise under breath! Yes 
The opening lines are his 

Le Bret C^uano is not here 

Ragueneau I have lost my wager 

Le Bret Let us be thankful Let us 
be thankful 

[A bagpipe w heard Montflburt 
appears upon the stage, enormous, 
in a conventional shepherd's cos- 
tume, with a rose-wreathed hat 
set jauntily on the side of kis 
head, breathing into a beribboned 
bagpipe 3 

The Pit [applauding! Bravo, Mont- 
fleury! Montfleury! 

Montfleury [after bowing, proceeds to 
play the part of Ph(ei>o3 

Happy the man who, freed from Fash- 
ion’s fickle sway. 

In exile self-prescribed whiles peaceful 
hours away. 

Who when Zephyrus sighs amid the an- 
swering trees 

A Voice [from the middle of the pit! 
Rogue! Did I not forbid you for one 
month? 
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IConstemation Every one looU 
around Murmurs 1 

Various Voices Hew? What? What la 

the matter? _ 

IMany in the boxes nse to see J 

Cuigy It IS he! 

Le Bret [alarmedi Cyrano 1 
The Voice Kmg of the Obese! Incon- 
tmently vanish! 

The Whole Audience lindigrumtlyl. 
Oh! 

Montfleury But . . 

The Vmee You stop to muse upon the 
matter? 

ScveTol Voices [/row the pit ond the 
hoxesh Hush! Enough! • Proceed, 
Montfleury Eear nothing! 

Montfleury [wi an unsteady voted. 
Happy the man who freed from Eashion’s 
f— 

The Yoice [more threatening than be- 
fore! How IS this? Shall I be constramed, 
Man of the Monster Belly, to enforce my 
regulation . regularly? 

[d.n arm holding a cane leaps above 
the level of the heads 1 
Montfleury iin a voice growing fainter 
and fainter! 

Happy the man . 

IThe cane is untdly flourished 3 
The Voice Leave the stage! 

The Pit Oh! 

Montfleury 

Happy the man who freed . . 

Cyrano lappears above the audience, 
standing upon a chair, his arms folded on 
hts chest, his hat at a combative angle, his 
moustache on end, his nose terrifying! Ah! 

I shall lose my temper! 

ISensatton at sight of him! 
Montfleury Ito the MAsquiBEsl Mes- 
sieurs, I appeal to you! 

One of the Marqyxses Uangutdly! But 
go ahead! Playl 
Cyrano Eat man, if you attempt it, 1 
will dust the pamt off you with this! 

The Marquis Enough! 

Cyrano Let every httle landlord keep 
silence m his seat, or I will ruffle his ribbons 
with my cane! 

All the Marquises Irmngl This is too 
much ! Montfleury 
Cyrano Let Montfleury go home, or 
stay, and, havmg cut his ears off, I will 
disembowel him! 


A Voice But 

Cyrano Let him go home, I said! 

Other Voice But after all 
Cyrano It is not yet done? [With show 
of turning up kis sleeves 3 Very well, upon 
that stage, as on a platter trimmed with 
green, you shall see me carve that mount 
of brawn 

Montfleury {.calling up his whole dig- 
nity! Monsieur, you cast indignity, in my 
person, upon the Muse I 
Cyrano [very civilly! Monsieur, if that 
lady, with whom you have naught to do, 
had the pleasure of beholding you 
just as you stand, there, like a decorated 
pot! . , . she could not live, I do protest, 
but she hurled her buskm at youl 

The Pit Montfleury! Montfleury! 

Give us Baro’s piece! 

Cyrano [to those shouting around him! 

I beg you will show some regard for my 
scabbard it is ready to give up the sword! 

{The space around him undens! 
The Crowd [backing away! Hey , . 
softly, there! 

Cyrano [to MontfleokyI Go off! 

The Crowd [closing again, and grum- 
bling! Oh! Oh! 

Cyrano [turning suddenly! Has some- 
body objections? 

[The crowd again pushes away 
from him ] 

A Voice [at the hack, singing! 

Monsieur de Cyrano, one sees, 
Inclmes to be tyranmcal. 

In spite of that tyrannicle 
We shall see La Clonsel 
The Whole Audience [catching up the 
tune! La Clonsel La Clonsel 
Cyrano Let me hear that song agam, 
and I will do you all to death with my 
stick I 

A Burgher Samson come back! . . . 
Cyrano Lend me your jaw, good man! 
A Lady [in one of the boxes] This is 
unheard of! 

A Man It is scandalous! 

A Burgher It is irritating, to say no 
more 

A Page What fun it is! 

The Pit Hsssl Montflueiyl . . . 
Qyrano! 

Cyrano Be still! 

The Pit [m uproar! Hee-haw! . . . 
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Baaaaahf . . Bow-wow I . . Cockadoo- 
dledooooool 

Cyrano I will . . . 

A Page Meeeowt 

Cyrano I order you to hold your 
tongues 1 . . I dare the floor collectively 
to utter another sound I . I challenge 
you, one and all! . . I will take down 
your names . . Step forward, budding 

heroes I Each in his turn You shall be 
given numbers Come, which one of you 
will open the joust with me? You, mon- 
sieur? No! You? No( The first that of- 
fers IB promised all the mortuary honors 
due the brave Let all who wish to die hold 
up their hands 1 [Silence 3 It is modesty 
that makes you shrink from the sight of 
my naked sword? Not a name? Not a 
hand? — Very good Then I proceed 
[Turning toward the stage where Monov 
FLETJRY IS waiting in terror 3 As I was say- 
mg, it IS my wish to see the stage cured 
of this tumor Otherwise . . . [claps hand 
to his sword] the lancet! 

Montfleury I . . 

Cyrano [gets down jrom his chair, and 
sits in the space that has become vacant 
around him, with the ease of one at home] 
Thnce will I clap my hands, 0 plenilunel 
At the third clap . eclipse! 

The Pit [diverted] Ah! . . . 

Cyrano [clapping his hands] One! 

Montfleury I i 

A Voice [from one of the boxes] Do not 
go! 

The Pit He wiU stay! . He will 
go! 

Montfleury Messieurs, I feel . , 

Cyrano Two 1 

Montfleury I feel it will perhaps be 
wiser 

Cyrano Three I . 

[Montfleury disappears, as if 
through a trap~door Storm of 
laughter, hissing, catcalls 3 

The House Hool . Hoo! , Milk- 
sop! Come back! 

Cyrano [beaming, leans hack in his chair 
and crosses his legs] Let him come back, 
if he dare! 

A Burgher The spokesman of the com- 
pany! 

[Bellebose comes forward on the 
stage and bows 3 

The Boxes Ah, there comes Bellerose! 


Bellerose [mth elegant bearing and dtc- 
tion] Noble ladies and gentlemen 
The Pit No! No! Jodelet . We 
want Jodelet! 

Jodelet [comes forward, speaks through 
his nose] Pack of swmel 
The Pit That is right! . . . Well said! 
. Bravo ! 

Jodelet Don’t bravo me! . The portly 
tragedian, whose paunch is your delight, 
felt sick! 

The Pit He is a poltroon! . 

I Jodelet He was obliged to leave 
The Pit Let him come back! 

Some No ! 

Others Yes! . . 

A Youth [to Cyrano! But, when all is 
said, monsieur, what good grounds have 
you for hating Montfleury? 

Cyrano [amiably, sitting as before]. 
Young gosling, I have two, whereof each, 
smgly, would be ample Primo He is an 
execrable actor, who bellows, and with 
grunts that would disgrace a water-camer 
launches the verse that should go forth as 
if on pmionsl Secundo is my secret 
The Old Burgher [behind Cyrano! But 
without compunction you deprive us of 
hearmg La Clorise I am determined 
Cyrano [turning his chair around so as 
to face the old gentleman, respectfully] 
Venerable mule, old Baro’s verses being 
what they are, I do it without compunc- 
tion, as you say 

The Precieuses [in the boxes] Ha! 

Ho! . , Our own Baro! . My dear, 
did you hear that? How can such a thing 
be said? . . Ha! Ho! 

Cyrano [turning kis chair so as to face 
the boxes, gallantly] Beautiful creatures, 
do you bloom and shine, be mimsters of 
dreams, your smiles our anodyne Inspire 
poets, but poems . spare to judge! 

Bellerose But the money which must 
be given back at the door! 

Cyrano [turning his chair to face the 
stage] Bellerose, you have said the only 
intelligent thing that has, as yet, been said ! 
Far from me to wrong by so much as a 
fringe the worshipful mantle of Thespis 
[He rises and flings a bag upon the stage 3 
Catch! and keep quiet! 

The House [dazzled] Ah! Oh! 

Jodelet [nimbly picking up the bag, 
weighing it with his hand] For such a 
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pnce, you are authorized, uionsieur, to come 
and stop the performance every dayl 

The House Hool Hool 

Jodelet Should we be hooted in a 
bodyl 

BeJlerose The house must be evacuated! 

Jodelet Evacuate itl 

[The audience begins to leave; 
Cybano looking on with a satis- 
fied air The crowd, however, be- 
coming interested in the following 
scene, the exodus is suspended 
The women in the boxes who 
were already standing and had 
put on their wraps, stop to listen 
and end by resuming their seats 1 

Le Bret [to Ctb^o], What you have 
done IS mad I 

A Bore Montfleuryl . . the enunent 
actor! What a scandal I . . . But the 
Duo de Candale is his patron! . . . Have 
you a patron, you? 

Cyrano Nol 

The Bore You have not? 

Cyrano No! 

The Bore What? You are not protected 
by some great nobleman under -^e cover 
of whose name , . 


Cyrano [exasperatedl No, I have tol 
you twice Must I say the same thin 
thnce? No, I have no protector [han 
on sword] but this will do 

The Bore Then, of course, you wi 
leave town 

Cyrano That will depend. 

The Bore But the Due de Candale hf 
a long arm 

Cyrano Not so long as mine Ipotn) 
^ sioorcO pieced out with this! 

The Bore But you cannot have tt 
presumption 

Cyrano I can, yes 

The Bore But , . 

Cyrano And now, ... face about! 

The Bore But 

Cyrano Face about, I say or els 

looking at my nose 

jhe Bore [bewildered] I 

Cyrano [advanang upon him] In whi 
13 it unusual? 


The Bore [backing] 
mistaken 


Your wordiip is 


Cyrano tsame business as above] ] 
flabby and pendulous, like a proboscis? 
i he Bore I never said 


Cyrano Or hooked like a hawk’s beak? 

The Bore I . 

Cyrano Do you discern a mole upon 
the tip? 

The Bore But . . 

Cyrano Or is a fly disportmg himself 
thereon? What is there wonderful about it? 

The Bore Oh . 

Cyrano Is it a freak of nature? 

The Bore But I had refrained from 
castmg so much as a glance at it! 

Cyrano And why, I pray, should you 
not look at it? 

The Bore I had . . 

Cyrano So it disgusts you? 

The Bore Sur 

Cyrano Its color strikes you as imwhole- 
some? 

The Bore Sir 

Cyrano Its shape, unfortunate? 

The Bore But far from it! 

Cyrano Then wherefore that depreciat- 
mg air? . Perhaps monsieur thinks it a 
shade too lai^e? 

The Bore Indeed not No, mdeed I 
think it small . small, — I ^ould have 
said, mmutel 

Cyrano What? How? Charge me with 
such a ridiculous defect? Small, my nose? 
Ho! . 

The Bore Heavens! 

Cyrano Enormous, my nose! . . Con- 
temptible stutterer, snub-nosed and flat- 
headed, be it known to you that I am 
proud, proud of such an appendage! mas- 
much as a great nose is properly the mdex 
of an affable, kindly, courteous man, witty, 
hberal, brave, such as I am! and such as 
you are for evermore precluded from sup- 
poang yourself, deplorable rogue! For the 
i^lonous surface my hand encounters 
above your ruff, is no less devoid— [Strikes 
him ] 

The Bore Ai! ail 

Cyrano Of pnde, alacrity and sweep, 
of perception and of gift, of heavenly qpark, 
of sumptuousness, to sum up all, of nose, 
^an that [turns him around by the shoul- 
cters and suits the action to the word] 
which stops my boot below your spme! 

The Bore [running off] Help! The 
watch! 

Cyrano Warning to the idle who nught 
nna ^tertamment in my organ of smell 
And if the facetious fellow be of birth 
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my custom is, before I let him go to pb q,fl f.PTi 
him, in front, and higher up, -with steel, and 
not with hide I 

De Guiche [who has stepped down jrom 
the stage with the Makqttises]. He is be- 
coming tiresome 1 

Valvert [shrugging kis shouldersj. It is 
empty bluster 1 

De Guiche Will no one take him up? 

Valvert No one? . . . Wait! I will have 
one of those ^ots at him! [He approaches 
Ctbano who IS watching him, and stops in 
front of him, in an attitude of silly swag- 
ger 3 Your . . . your nose is . . . err . . . 
Your nose . . is very large! 

Cyrano [gravelyl Very, 

Valvert [laughs'l Ha! . . . 

Cyrano [imperturhablel, 3h that all? 

Valvert But . . . 

Cyrano Ah, no, young man, Ihat is not 
enough! You might have said, dear me, 
there are a thousand thmgs . . • vaiymg 
the tone . . For instance . , . here you 
are — Aggressive “I, monsieur, if I had 
such a nose, nothmg would serve but I must 
cut it off!” Amicable “It must be m your 
way while drmking, you ought to have a 
special beaker made!” Descriptive “It is 
a crag! ... a peak! ... a promontory! . , . 
A promontory, did I say? . It is a penm- 
Bulal” Inquisitive “^^at may the ofiBce 
be of that oblong receptacle? Is it an ink- 
hom or a scissor-case?” Mmcmg “Do you 
so dote on birds, you have, fond as a 
father, been at pains to fit the little Hnr im g s 
with a roost?” Blunt “Tell me, monsieur, 
you, when you smoke, is it possible you 
blow the vapor through your nose without 
a neighbor crymg 'The chimney is a&e’?” 
Anxious “Go with caution, I beseech, lest 
your head, dragged over by that weight, 
should drag you over!” Tender “Have a 
little sun-diade made for it! It might get 
freckled!” Learned “None but the beast, 
monsieur, mentioned by Aristophanes, the 
hippocampelephantocamelos, can have 
borne beneath hia forehead so much carti- 
lage and bone!” Off-hand “What, com- 
rade, is that sort of peg m style? Capital 
to hang one’s hat upon!” Emphatic “No 
wmd can hope, O lordly nose, to give the 
whole of you a cold, but the Nor’-Wester!” 
Dramatic. “It is the Red Sea when it 
bleeds!” Admiring “What a sign for a 
perfumer’s shop!” Lyrical “Art thou a 


Triton, and is that thy conch?” Simple! 
“A monument! When is admission free?” 
Deferent “Suffer, monsieur, that I should 
pay you my respects that is what I call 
possessmg a house of your own!” Rusfac 
“Hi, boys! Call that a nose? Ye don’t 
gull me! It’s either a pnze carrot or else 
a stunted gourd!” Mihtary “Level against 
the cavalry!” Practical “Will you put it 
up for raffle? Indubitably, sir, it will be 
the feature of the game!” And finally in 
parody of weeping Pyramus “Behold, be- 
hold the nose that traitorously destroyed 
the beauty of its master! and is blushing 
for the same!”— That, my dear sir, or 
somethmg not unlike, is what you would 
have said to me, had you the smallest 
leaven of letters or of wit, but of wit, 0 
most pitiable of objects made by God, you 
never had a rudiment, and of letters, you 
have just those that are needed to giell 
“fool!” — But, had it been otherwise, and 
had you been possessed of the fertile fancy 
requisite to shower upon me, here, in this 
noble company, that volley of sprightly 
! pleasantries, still should you not have de- 
livered yourself of so much as a quarter 
of the tenth part of the begmning of the 
first . . . For I let off these good things at 
myself, and with sufficient zest, but do not 
suffer another to let them off at me! 

De Guiche [attempting to lead away the 
amazed vicomtel liet be, vicomte! 

Valvert That msufferable haughty bear- 
mg! ... A clodhopper without without 
so much as gloves . . . who goes abroad 
Without pomts or bow-knots! 

Cyrano My foppery is of the inner man 
I do not trick myself out like a popinjay, 
but I am more fastidious, if I am not so 
showy I would not sally forth, by any 
chance, not washed quite clean of an af- 
front, my conscience foggy about the eye, 
my honor crumpled, my mcety black- 
nmmed I walk with all upon me furbished 
bright I plume myself with in depend ence 
and straightforwardness It is noTT'Eand- 
some figure, it is my soul, I hold erect as in 
a brace I go decked with exploits m place 
of ribbon bows I taper to a pomt my wit 
like a moustache And at my passage 
through the crowd true saymgs rmg like 
spurs! 

Valvert But, sir 

Cyrano I am without gloves? . * 
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interested, the Maiiquises and 
Ofsicers scattered among the 

Peo- 


TQigbty matterl I only had one left, of a 
very ancient pair, and even that became 
a burden to me I left it m somebody’s 
face 

Valvert Vilhan, clod-poll, flat-foot, le- 
fuse of the earthl 

Cyrano [taking off hts hat and bomng 
as tf the VicoMTB had been introducing 
himself] Ah? And mme, Cyrano- 

Savmien-Hercule of Bergerac I 
Valvert [exasperated] Buffoon I 
Cyrano [giving a sudden cry, as if seized 
with a cramp] Ail 

Valvert [who had started toward the 
back, turning] What is he saying now? 

Cyrano [screwing hts face as if in pain] 

It must have leave to stir it has a 
cramp I It is bad for it to be kept still so 
longl 

Valvert What is the matter? 

Cyrano My rapier pnckles like a foot 
asleep 1 

Valuert [drawing] So be itl 
Cyrano I diall give you a charmmg little 
hurt*! 

Valvert [contemptuous] A poet! 

Cyrano Yes, a poet, and to such 
an extent, that while we fence, I will, hop! 
extempore, compose you a ballade 1 
Valvert A ballade? 

Cyrano I fear you do not know what 
that IS I 

Valvert But 

Cyrano [as if saying a lesson] The bal- 
lade 13 composed of three stanzas of eight 
hues each 

Valvert [stamps with his feet] Oh I 
Cyrano [continuing] And an envoi of 
four 

Valvert You . . 

Cyrano I will with the same breath 
fight you and compose one And at the 
last Ime, I will hit you 
Valvert Indeed you will not! 

Cyrano No? , . [Declaiming] 

Ballade of the duel which m Burgundy 
House 

Monsieur de Bergerac fou^t with a jack- 
anapes 

Val )ert And what is that, if you please? 
Cyrano That is the title 
The Audience [at the highest pitch of 
excitement] Make room! Good sport! 
Stand aside 1 Keep still 1 

[Tableau A nng, in the pit, of the 


HiB The Pages have climbed on 
the shoulders of various ones, the 
better to see Ml the women are 
standing in the boxes At the 
right, De Quiche and his at- 
tendant gentlemen At left, Lb 
Bhett, Raoubnew, Cuigv, etc] 
Cyrano [closing his eyes a second] Wait 
I am settling upon the rhymes There I 
have them 

tin declaiming, he suits the action 
to the word] 

Of my broad felt made bghter, 

I cast my mantle broad. 

And stand, poet and fighter, 

To do and to record 
I bow, I draw my sword . . , 

En garde! with steel and wit 
I play you at first abord ... 

At the last Ime, 1 hitl 

[They begin fencing 1 

You should have been pobter; 

Where had you best be gored? 

The left side or the right— ah? 

Or next your azure cord? 

Or where the spleen is stored? 

Or m the stomach pit? 

Come we to quick accord . . . 

At the last Imc, I hit! 

You falter, you turn whiter? 

You do so to afford 
Your foe a rhyme in “iter”? 

You thrust at me— I ward— 

And balance is restored 
Landon! Look to your spit! . . 

No, you shall not be floored 
Before uqt cue to hit! 

[He announces solemnly.] 

ENVOI 

Pnnee, call upon the Lord! . . . 

I skirmish . femt a bit . . . 

I lunge! I keep my word! 

[The VicoMTi staggers, Cybano bows] 
At the last Ime, I hit! 

[Acclamations Applause from the 
boxes Flowers and handkerchiefs 
are thrown The Officers sur- 
round and congratulate Cyrano 
Kagueneau dances unth delight 
Lb Bres? ts tearfully joyous and 
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at the same time highly troubled 
The jnends of the Vicomtb sup- 
port him oif the stage ] 

The Crowd b/n a long shouQ All I . . . 
A Light-Cavalry Man Superb I 
A Woman Sweet I 
Ragueneau, Astounding! 

A Marquis Novell 
Le Bret Insensate! 

The Crowd {pressing around Cyrano] 
Congratulations! . . . Well done! . . . 
Bravo! . . . 

A Woman^s Voice He is a hero! 

A Mousquetaire {striding smftly toward 
Cyrano, with outstretched hand] Monsieur, 
will you allow me? It was quite, quite 
excellently done, and I thmk I know 
whereof I speak But, as a fact, I ex- 
pressed my mind before, by makmg a huge 
noise {He retires 1 
Cyrano {to Cdioy] Who may the gentle- 
man be? 

Cuigy D’Artagnan. 

Le Bret {to Cyrano, taking his arml 
Come, I wish to talk with you 
Cyrano Wait till the crowd has thinned 
{To BBac^ijBRosB ] I may remam? 

Bellerose {deferentially'] Why, certainly! 

{Bhouts are heard outside ] 
Jodelet {after looking] They are hoot- 
ing Montfleury 

Bellerose {solemnly] Sic transit! , . . 
{In a different tone, to the doorkeeper and 
the candle snuffer ] Sweep and close Leave 
the lights We shall come back, after eat- 
mg, to rehearse a new farce for to-morrow 
{Bxeunt Jodblkt and Belibbosb, 
after bomng very low to Cy- 
rano] 

The Doorkeeper {to Cyrano] Monsieur 
will not be going to dinner? 

Cyrano I? . No 

{The doorkeeper withdraws ] 
Le Bret {to Cyrano] And this, be- 
cause? 

Cyrano {proudly] Because . . . {in a 
different tone, having seen that the door- 
keeper IS too far to overhear] I have not 
a penny! 

Le Bret {making the motion of flinging 
a bag] How is this? The bag of crowns 
Cyrano Monthly remittance, thou last- 
edst but a day I 

Le Bret And to keep you the remamder 
of the month? 


Cyrano Nothmg is left! 

Le Bret But then, fling ing that bag, 
what a child’s prank! 

Cyrano But what a gesture! . . 

The Sweetmeat Vender {coughing behind 
her little counter] Hm! . [Cyrano and 
Le Bret turn toward her. She comes timidly 
forward ] Monsieur, to know you have not 
eaten . . makes my heart ache {Pointing 
to the sweetmeat-stand] I have there all 
that IS needed , . . {impulsively], Help 
yourself! 

Cyrano {taking off his hat] Dear child, 
despite my Gascon pnde, which forbids 
that I should profit at your hand by the 
most inconsiderable of dainties, I fear too 
much less a demal should grieve you I 
will accept therefore . . IHe goes to the 

stand and selects] Oh, a tnflel A 
grape off this . . {She proffers the bunch, 

he takes a single grape ] No . one! 
This glass of water . . [Sfee starts to pour 
wine into it, he stops her] No . clear! 
And half a macaroon 

{He breaks in two the macaroon, 
and returns half] 

Le Bret This comes near bemg silly! 

Sweetmeat Vender Oh, you will take 
somethmg morel . . 

Cyrano Yes Your hand to kiss 

{He kisses the hand she holds out 
to him, as if it were that of a 
princess ] 

Sweetmeat Vender Monsieur, I thank 
you {Curtseys] Good-evenmgl {Exit] 

Cyrano {to Lb Bret] I am listening 
{He establishes himself before the stand, 
sets the macaroon before him] Dinner! 
{does the same with the glass of water] 
Drink! {and with the grape] Dessert! 
{He sits down] La! let me begm! I was 
as hungry as a wolf! {Eating! You were 
saymg? 

Le Bret 'That if you listen to none but 
those great boobies and swashbucklers your 
judgment will become wholly perverted 
Inquire, wiU you, of the sensible, concem- 
mg the effect produced to-day by your 
prowesses 

Cyrano {firashing his macaroon]. Buor- 
mous! 

Le Bret The cardmal . . 

Cyrano {Beaming] He wras there, the 
cardbial? 
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Le Bret Must have found ■what you 
did 

Cyrano To a degree, ongmal 
Le Bret Still . 

Cyrano He is a poet It cannot be 
distasteful to him wholly 'that one should 
deal confusion to a fellow-poet’s play 
Le Bret But, senously, you make too 
many enemies I 


by the beautiless, is made, to me, an empty 
^eam mdeed by this good nose, my fore- 
runner ever by a quarter of an hour 
Hence, whom should I love? . . It seems 

superfluous to tell youl , I love it 
was mevitable I . . the most beautiful that 
breathes 1 

Le Bret The most beautiful? . . . 

Cyrano No less, m the whole world 1 


Cyrano ihiting into the grapel How 
many, thereabouts, should you think I made 
to-m^t? 

Le Bret Eight and forty. Not men- 
tionmg the women 

Cyrano Come, tell them over I 

Le Bret Montfleury, the old merchant, 
De Gmche, the Vicomte, Baro, the whole 
Academy 

Cyrano Enough I You steep me m 

bliss 1 

Le Bret But whither will the road you 
follow lead you? What can your object 
be? 

Cyrano I was wandenng aimlessly, too 
many roads were open too many re- 
solves, too complex, allowed of bemg taken 
I took 

Le Bret Which? 

Cyrano By far the simplest of them 
all I decided to be, m every matter, al- 
ways, admirable! 

^ Bret Uhmgging hia shouldersl That 
will do But tell me, will you not, the 
motive ^look, the true one!— of your dis- 
like to Montfleury 

Cyrano Instng} That old Silenus, who 
^ imt seen his knees tbs many a year, 
^ beheves himself a delicate desperate 
danger to the fair And as he struts and 
burra upon the stage, makes sheep’s-eyes 
at them with his moist frog’s-eyes And 
1 have hated him oh, properlyl 
Slime the mght he was so danng as to 

flwerl^°^^^ I SO'W a slug crawl over a 

poSbfeT^ Hey? What? Is it 

That I 

I Sve “ different tone, senously ] 

Wd fa™? You 

a little. The dream of bemg beloved, even 


And the most resplendent, and the most 
dehcate of wit, and among the golden- 
hoired . . Imth overwhelming despair} 
Still the superlative 1 

Le Bret Dear me, what is this fair one? 

Cyrano All unawares, a deadly snare, 
exqmsite "without concern to be so A 
snare of nature’s own, a musk-rose, m 
which ambush Love hes low Who has 
seen her smile remembers the meSablel 
There is not a 'thmg so common but 
turns it into prettmess, and m the merest 
nod or beck she can make manifest all the 
attributes of a goddess No, Venus! you 
cannot step into your iridescent diell, nor, 
Dian, you, walk Hirough the blossommg 
groves, as she steps mto her chair nrid 
walks in Pans! 

Le Bret Sapnstil I understand! It 
IS clear! 

Cyrano It is pellucid 

Le Bret Magdeleme Hobm, your cousm? 

Cyrano Yes, Hozane 

ie Bret But, what co'uld be better? 
You love her? TeU her so! You covered 
yourself with glory m her sight a moment- 
smce 

Cyrano Look -well at me, dear friend, 
and tell me how much hope you think can 
be justly entertamed with this protuber- 
ance Oh, I foster no illusions! . Some- 
times, mdeed, yes, in the violet dusk, I 
yield, even If to a dreamy mood I pene- 
trate some garden that hes sweetening the 
hour With my poor great devil of a nose 
I sniff the April And as I foUow with 
my eyes some woman passmg with some 
cavaher, I think how dear would I hold 
havmg to Walk beside me, hnked like that, 
slowly, in the soft moonhght, such a one! 

I kmdie—l forget—and then then 
suddenly I see the ^adow of my profile 
upon the garden-wall! 

Le Bret [touched] My friend , , 

Cyrano Friend, I experience a bad 
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half hour sometimes, m feelmg so unsi^tly 
. . . and alone 

Le Bret [in quick sympathy, taking his 
hand] You weep? 

Cyrano. Ah, God forbid 1 That? Never! 
No, that would be unsightly to excess! 
That a tear should course the whole length 
of this nose! Never, so long as I am ac- 
countable, shall the divme lovehness of 
tears be implicated with so much gross 
ughnessl Mark me well, nothmg is so holy 
as are tears, nothmg! and never shall it be 
that, rousmg mirth through me, a smgle 
one of them shall seem ruhculous! 

Le Bret. Come, do not despond! Love 
IS a lottery. 

Cyrano [.shaking his head]. No! I love 
Cleopatra do I resemble Caesar? I worship 
Berenice do I put you in mmd of Titus? 

Le Bret But your courage . . . and your 
witl — The httle girl who but a moment ago 
bestowed on you that very modest meal, 
her eyes, you must have seen as much, did 
not exactly hate you! 

Cyrano [impressed] That is true! 

Le Bret You see? So, then!— -But 
Roxane herself, in foUowmg your duel, 
went lily-pale 

Cyrano Lily-pale? . . , 

Le Bret Her mmd, her heart as well, 
are struck with wonder! Be bold, speak 
to her, in order that she may . , , 

Cyrano Laugh m my face! . . . No, 
there is but one thing upon earth I fear 
. It is that 

The Doorkeeper [admitting the Duenna 
to CvaANol. Monsieur, you are mquired 
for 

Cyrano [seeing the Duenna]. Ah, my 
God! her duenna! 

The Duenna [vnth a preot curtsey]. 
Somebody wishes to know of her valorous 
cousm where one may, m private, see him 

Cyrano [upset] See me? 

The Duenna [with curtsey]. See you. 
There are thmgs for your ear. 

Cyrano There are . . ? 

The Duenna [other curtsey] Things 

Cyrano [staggering] Ah, my God! . , . 

The Duenna Somebody mtends, to-mor- 
row, at the earliest roses of the dawn, to 
hear Mass at Saint Roch 

Cyrano [upholds himself by leaning on 
Le Bbet] Ah, my God! 


The Duenna That over, where imght 
one step m a moment, have a httle talk? 

Cyrano [losing his senses]. Where? . . . 
I But Ah, my God! 

The Duenna Expedition, if you please 
Cyrano I am castmg about . . 

I The Duenna Where? 

Cyrano At at ... at Ragueneau’s 
... the pastrycook’s 
The Duenna. He lodges? 

Cyrano. In ... In Rue . , . Ah, my 
God! my C ad! . . . St Honord 
The Duenna [retiring] We will be 
there Do not fail At seven 
Cyrano I will not fail [Exit Duenna ] 
Cyrano [falling on Lb Bret’s neck] To 
me . . . from her ... a meetmg! 

Lb Bret Well, your gloom is dispelled? 
Cyrano Ah, to whatever end it may be, 
she is aware of my existence! 

Le Bret And now you will be calm? 
Cyrano [beside himself]. Now, I shall 
be fulminatmg and frenetical! I want an 
army all complete to put to rout! I have 
ten hearts and twenty arms I can- 
not now be suited with felhng dwarfs to 
earth . . . [At the top of his lungs ] Giants 
are what I want! 

[During the last lines, on the stage 
at the back, shadowy shapes of 
players have been moving about 
The rehearsal has begun, the 
fiddlers have resumed their 
places J 

A Voice [from the stage] Hey! Psst! 
Over there I A httle lower. We are trying 
to rehearse I 

Cyrano [laughing] We are going! 

[He goes toward the back] 
[Through the street door, enter 
CuiGT, BrassAmLE, several Of- 
F1CEB3 supporting Ltoncerb in a 
state of complete intoxicatton] 
Cuigy, Cyrano! 

Cyrano What is this? 

Cuigy A turdus vinaticus we are brmg- 
mg you 

Cyrano [recognizing him] Ligmere! 
Hey, what has happened to you? 

Cuigy He is looking for you 
Bnssaille He cannot go home. 

Cyrano Why? 

Ligntere [in a thick voice, -showing him 
a bit of crumpled paper] This note bids 
me beware A hundred men against 
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me , on account of lampoon grave 
danger threatening me . Porte do Nesle 
. must pass it to get home Let me 
come and deep under your roof 
Cyrano A hundred, did you say?— You 
shall sleep at hornet 
Ligmcre [frightened] But . . . 

Cyrano [m a terrible voice, pointing to 
ihe lighted lantern which the DoonmEPPEn 
stands swinging as he listens to this sccncl 
Take that lantern [Liokibre hurriedly talcs 
tt] and walkl I swear to tuck you in 
your bed to^rnght myself (To the Of- 
ficers] You, follow at a distance. You 
may look on I 

Cwgy But a hundred men . . . 

Cyrano Are not one man too many for 
my mood to-night ( 

IThe players, in their several cos- 
tumes, have stepped down from 
the stage and come nearer] 

Le Bret But why take under your 
especial care 

Cyrano Still Lc Bret is not satisfied I 
Le Bret That most commonplace of 
sots? 

Cyrano [slapping LiqniLrb on the shoul- 
der] Because this sot, this cask of mus- 
catel, this hogshead of rosolio, did once 
upon a time a wholly pretty thing On 
leaving Mass, having seen her whom he 
loved take holy-water, as the nte pre- 
senbes, he whom the sight of water puts 
to flight, ran to the holy-water bowl, and 
stoopmg over, drank it diy , . 

An Actress [in the costume of soubrettel 
Ttens, that was mcel 
Cyrano Was it not, soubrette? 

The Soubrette [to the others] But why 
are they, a hundred, all against one poor 
poet? 

Cyrano Let us start! [To the Op- 
FicEEs] And you, gentlemen, when you 
see me attack, whatever you may suppose 

to be my danger, do not stir to second 
met 

Another of the Actresses [jumping from 
tne stage] Oh, I will not miss seemg this! 
Cyrano Come ! 

Another Actress [likewise jumping from 
the stage, to an elderly actor] Cassandre, 
will you not come? 

Cyrano Come, all of you! The Doctor, 


Isabel, Lcandcr, all! and you shall lend, 
charming fantastic swarm, an air of Italian 
farce to the Spanish drama m mcw Yes, 
jou shall be a tinkling heard above a roar, 
like bells about n tambourine! 

All the Women [in great glee] Bravo! 

. HurrjM A mantle! ... A hood I 

Jodelet Let us go! 

Cyrano [to the fiddlers] You will favor 
us with a tunc, messieurs the violinists! 

[The fiddlers fall into the train 
The lighted candles which fur- 
nished the footlights are seized 
and distributed Tko procession 
becomes a torchlight procession] 

Cyrano Bravo! Officers, beauty in fancy 
dress, and, twenty stops ahead . [ho 
takes the position he describes] I, by my- 
self, under the feather stuck, with her own 
hand, by Glory, in my Imt! Proud ns a 
Scipio trebly Nnsical — It is understood? 
Formal interdiction to interfere with me! — 
We are ready? Oncl Twol Thrcel Door- 
keeper, open the door! 

[IThc Doorkfeper opens wide the 
folding door, A picturesque cor- 
ner of Old Pans appears, bathed 
in moonlight 1 

Cyrano Ah! . Pans floats in dim 

nocturnal mist The sloping bluci^ 
roofs are washed with moonlight A 
settmg, exquisite indeed, offers itself for the 
scene about to be enacted . . Yonder, 
under silveiy vapor wreathes, like a mys- 
terious magic mirror, glimmers the Seme 
And you shall see what you shall see ! 

All To the Porte de Nesle! 

Cyrano [standing on ihe threshold]. To 
the Porte de Nesle! [Before crossing it, 
he turns to the Sotjbrhtte ] Were you not 
asbng, mademoiselle, why upon that soli- 
tary rh3Tnster a hundred men were set? 
[He draws his sword, and tranquilly ] Be- 
cause it was well known he is a fnend of 
mmet [Exit] 

[To the sound of ihe violins, by the 
fiickenng light of the candles, the 
procession— LiQNiijRB staggering 
at the head, the Acttresses arm 
in arm with the Officers, the 
players capenng behind,— -follows 
out into the night ] 
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ACT TWO 

THE COOKSHOP OF POETS 

Ragubneau’s shop, vast hitchen at the 
comer of Rue St Honor e and Rue de 
VArbre-Sec, which can be seen at the back, 
through the glass door, gray in the early 
dawn 

At the left, in front, a counter overhung 
by a wrought-vron canopy from which geese, 
ducks, white peacocks are hanging In large 
china jars, tall nosegays composed of the 
simpler flowers, mainly sunflowers On the 
same side, in the middle distance, an 
enormous fireplace, in front of which, be- 
tween huge andirons, each of which sup- 
ports a small iron pot, roasting meats dnp 
into appropriate pans 
At the right, door in the front wing. In 
the middle distance, a staircase leading to 
a loft, the interior of which w seen through 
open shutters, a spread table lighted by 
a small Flemish candelabrum, shows it to 
he an eating-room A wooden gallery corb- 
tinuing the stairway, suggests other similar 
rooms to which it may lead 
In the centre of the shop, an iron hoop — 
which can he lowered by means of a rope , — 
to which large roasts are hooked 
In the shadow, under the stairwayy ovens 
are glowing. Copper molds and saucepans 
are shining, spits turning, hams swinging, 
pastry pyramids showing fair It is the 
early beginning of the workday. Bustling 
of humed sculhons, portly cooks and young 
cook’s-asmtants; swarming of caps dec- 
orated with hen feathers and guinea-fowl 
wrings Wicker crates and broad sheets of 
tin are brought in loaded with brioches and 
tarts 

There are tables covered with meats and 
cakes, others, surrounded by chairs, await 
customers In a comer, a smaller table, 
littered with papers At the nse of the cur- 
tain, Ragueneai; is discovered seated at this 
table, writing with an inspired air, and 
counting upon his fingers 

First Pastrycook ihnnging in a tall 
molded puddingl Nougat of froitl 
Second Pastrycook \.bnngvng in the dish 
he names'] Custard 1 

Third Pastrycook [bringing in a fowl 
roasted in its feathers] . Peacock I 


Fourth Pastrycook [bringing in a tray 
of cakes] Mmce-pies! 

Fifth Pastrycook [bringing in a deep 
earthen dish] Beef stewl 

Bagueneau [laying do^cn his pen, and 
looking up] Daybreak already plates •with 
silver the copper pans I Time, Ragueneau, 
to smother within thee the smgmg dhvimtyl 
The hour of the lute will come anon- 
now is that of the ladle! [He rises, speak- 
ing to one of the cooks] You, sir, be so 
good as to lengthen this gra'vy,— it is too 
thick! 

The Cook How much? 

Bagueneau Three feet. [Goes farther] 

The Cook What does he mean? 

First Pastrycook Let me have the tart! 

Second Pastrycook The dumplmg! 

Bagueneau [standing before the fireplace] 
Spread thy wings. Muse, and fly further, 
that thy lovely eyes may not be reddened 
at "the sordid kitdien fire! [To one of the 
cooks, pointing at some small loaves of 
bread] You have improperly placed the 
cleft m those loaves, the caesura belongs 
in the middle, — between the hemistichs! 
[To another of the Cooks, pointing at an 
unfinished pastry] This pastry palace re- 
quires a roof! [To a young cook’s appren- 
tice, who, seated upon the floor, is putting 
fowls on a spit] And you, on that long 
spit, arrange, my son, m pleasmg alterna- 
tion, the modest pullet and the splendid 
turkey-cock, — even as our wise Malherbe 
alternated of old the greater "with the lesser 
lines, and so with roasted fowls compose a 
poem ! 

Another Apprentice [coming forward with 
a platter covered by a napkin] Master, m 
your honor, see what I have baked. • 

I hope you are pleased with it ! 

Bagueneau [ecstatic] A lyre! 

The Apprentice Of pie-crust I 

Bagueneau [touched] With candied 
fruits! 

The Apprentice And "the strings, see, 
— of spun sugar! 

Bagueneau [giving him money] Oo, 
dunk my health! [Catching sight of Lise 
who IS entering ] Hush ! My ■wife ! 
Move on, and hide that money [To Lis^ 
showing her the lyre, with a constrained 
air ] Fine, is it not? 

lAse Ridiculous! [She sets a pile of 
wrapping-paper on the counter 3 
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Jiagueneaii Paper bags? Good Thanks 
[He examines them! Heavens I My be- 
loved books! The masterpieces of my 
fnends,-— dismembered,— tom! — ^to fashion 
paper bags for penny pies!— Ah, the abom- 
mable case is re-enacted of Orpheus and 
the MxnadsI 

Lise [dnlyl And have I not an un- 
questionable nght to make vrhat use I can 
of the sole payment ever got from your pal- 
try scribblers of tmeven hnes? 

jRagueneau Pismire I Forbear to insult 
those dmne, melodious cnckets! 

Ltse Before frequentmg that low crew, 
my friend, you did not use to call me a 
Mffinad,— no, nor yet a pismire! 

Ragueneau Put poems to such a use I 
Irtse To that use and no other I 
Ragueneau If with poems you do this, 
I should hke to know, Madame, what you 
do with prose! 

[7*100 children have come into the 
shop} 

Ragueneau What can I do for you, little 
ones? 

First Child Three patties 
Ragueneau [waiting on them} There 
you arel Beautifully browned, and piping 
hot 

Second Child Please, will you wrap 
them for us? 

Ragueneau [sfariwig, aside] There goes 
one of my bags! [7*0 the children 1 You 
want them wrapped, do you? [He takes 
one of the paper bags, and as he w about to 
put in the patties, reads} "No otherwise, 
Ulysses, from Renelope departing ” 
Not this one! [He lays it aside and takes 
another At the moment of putting in the 
patties, he reads ] "Pkcebus of the aureate 
locks ” Not that one! [S^ame business ] 
dMe [out of patience] Well, what are 
you waitmg for? 

Ragueneau Here we are Here we are 
Here we are [He takes a third bag and 
resigns himself} The sonnet to Phyllis! 

It IS hard, all the same 
Awe It IS lucky you made up your 

mmd [Shrugging her shoulders} Nico- 
demusl 

[£>Ae climbs on a chair and 
arranges dishes on a side- 
board ] 

Ragueneau [taking advantage of her back 


being turned, calls back the children who 
had already reached the door} Psst! . . 
Children! Gne me back the sonnet to 
Phyllis, and you shall have six patties in- 
stead of three! [7*110 children give hack 
the paper-bag, joyfully take the patties and 
exeunt Riqttekea'd smoothes out the 
crumpled paper and reads declaiming } 
“Phyllis!” . . Upon that chamung name, 
a grease-spot! . . . “Phyllis!” . . . 

[Enter Cthano brusquely ] 
Cyrano What time is it? 

Ragueneau [bovnng with eager defer- 
ence} Six o’clock 

Cyrano [with emotion} In an hour! [He 
comes and goes in the shop} 

Ragueneau [following him}. Bravo! I 
too was witness . . 

Cyrano Of what? 

Ragueneau Your fight. 

Cyrano Which? 

Ragueneau At the Hotel de Bourgogne 
Cyrano [with disdain} Ah, the duel! 
Ragueneau [admiringly}. Yes,— the duel 
in rhyme 

Lise He can talk of nothing else 
Cyrano Let him! It docs no harm 
Ragueneau [thrusting with a spit he has 
seised] “At the last line, I hit!” “At the 
last line 1 7iit/”— How fine that is! [With 
growing enthusiasm} “At the last line. 


Cyrano What tune, Ragueneau? 
Ragueneau [remaining fixed in the atti- 
tude of thrusting, while he looks at the 
clock} Five minutes past six— “I hit!” 
[He recovers from hts duelling posture} 
Oh, to be able to make a ballade! 

Else [to Cthano, who in passing her 
counter has absenimindedly shaken hands 
with her} "What ails your hand? 

Cyrano Nothing A scratch 
Ragueneau You have been exposed to 
some danger? 

Cyrano None whatever 
Lise [shaking her finger at him}. I fear 
that 18 a fib! 

^Cyrano From the swelling of my nose? 
The fib m that case must have been good- 
sized [In a different tone ] I am ex- 
pecting some one You will leave us alone 
in here 

Ragueneau But how can I contrive it? 
My poets shortly will be coming 
Lise [ironically} For breakfast! 
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Cyrano When I sign to you, you will 
clear the place of them — What time is it? 
Bagueneau It is ten minutes past six. 
Cyrano Iseating himself nervously at 
Ragueneatj’b table and helping himself to 
papery A pen? 

Bagueneau [taking one from behind his 
ear, and offering itl A swan’s quill 
A Mousquetaire Ivnih enormous mous- 
tachios, enters; in a stentorian voicef. 
Good-mommgl 

[Lise goes hurriedly to him, to- 
ward the back"] 

Cyrano [turning"] What is it? 

Bagueneau A fnend of my wife’s,— a 
wamor, — ^terrible, from his own report 
Cyrano [taking up the pen again, and 
waving Raquene\u away] Hush I . [To 
himself] Write to her, . . fold the let- 
ter, . hand it to her, and make my 
escape . . . [Throwing down the pen] 
Coward 1 But may I perish if I have 
the courage to speak to her, ... to say a 
smgle word . . . [To R^gubneau ] What 
time IS it? 

Raquenbaii a quarter past six 
Cyrano [beating his breast] A smgle 
word of all I cany here! . Whereas m 
wntmg . [He takes up the pen again] 
Come, let us write it then, in very deed, 
the love-letter I have wntten m thought so 
many times, I have but to lay my soul be- 
side my paper, and copy 1 [He writes ] 
[Beyond the glass door, shadowy 
lank hesitating shabby forms are 
seen moving ] 

[Enter the Poets, clad in black, 
with hanging hose, sadly mud- 
splashed ] 

Lise [coming forward, to Ragueneaxi!! 
Here they come, your scarecrows I 
First Poet [entering, to Ragubnbatj]. 
Brother m artl 

Second Poet [shaking both RAcroENEATj’s 
hands] Dear fellow-bard . 

Third Poet Eagle of pastrycooks, [sniffs 
the air], youi eyrie smells divmel 
Fourth Poet Phoebus turned baker I 
Fifth Poet Apollo master-cook 1 
Bagueneau [surrounded, embraced, shaken 
by the hand] How at his ease a man feels 
at once with theml 

First Poet The reason we are late, is the 
crowd at the Porte de Neslel 
Second Poet Eight ugly ruffians, npped 


open with the sword, he weltermg on the 
pavement 

Cyrano [rcmnfir his head a second] 
Eight? I thought there were only seven 
[Goes on with his letter] 

Bagueneau [to Cyrano] Do you hap- 
pen to know who is the hero of this event? 
Cyrano [negligently], I? . . No 
Lise [to the Mousquetaire] Do you? 
The Mousquetaire [turning up the ends 
of his moustache] Possibly I 
Cyrano [writing; from time to time he is 
heard murmuring a word or two], ... “I 
love you . .” 

First Poet A smgle man, we were told, 
put a whole gang to flight I 
Second Poet. Oh, it was a rare sightl 
The ground was httered with pikes, and 
cudgels . . 

Cyrano [writing] . . . *‘Your eyes . . ” 
Third Poet Hats were strewn as far as 
the Goldsmiths’ square I 
First Poet, Sapnsti 1 He must have been 
a madman of mettle . . . 

Cyrano [as above] " . your lips . • ” 
First Poet An infuriate giant, the doer 
of that deed I 

Cyrano [same bMsiness], . bud when 
I see you, I come near to swooning with a 
tender dread . ” 

Second Poet [snapping up a tart] What 
have you lately written, Ragueneau? 

Cyrano [same business] “ » who loves 

you devotedly ” [In the act of sign- 
ing the letter, he stops, rises, and tucks 
it inside his doublet ] No need to sign it 
I dehver it myself 

Bagueneau [to Second Pott] I have 
rh 3 Tned a recipe 

Third Poet [establishing Jamself beside 
a tray of cream puffs] Let us hear this 

recipe 1 * z 

Fourth Poet [examining a onoche oj 
which he has possessed himself] It diould 
not wear its cap so saucily on one side 
it scarcely looks welll . . [Bites off the 
top ] 

First Poet See, the spice-cake there, 
oghng a susceptible poet with eyes of al- 
mond under citron brows I [He takes 

the spice cake] 

Second Poet We are listenmgl 
Third Poet [slightly squeezing a cream 
puff between his fingers] This puff creams 
at the mouth. ... 1 water 1 
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Second Poet [taking a bite out of thf' 
large pastry lyre] For once the Lyre 'Will 
have filled my stomach 1 
Ragueneau [who has made ready to re- 
ate, has coughed, adjusted bis cap, struck 
an aittiude] A recipe m rhjTnel 
Second Poet [to FmsT Poet, nudging 
himl Is it breakfast, with you? 

First Poet [lo Second Poet] And -with 
you, IS it dinner? 

Ragueneau How Almond Cheese-Cakes 
should be made 
Bnddy beat to hghtness due, 

Eggs, a few, 

With the eggs so beaten, beat — 

Nicely strained for this same use^— 
Lemon-juice, 

Addmg milk of almonds, sweet 

With fine pastry dough, rolled flat. 

After that, 

Lme each little scalloped mold; 

Round the sides, light-fingered, spread 
Marmalade, 

Pour the hqmd eggy gold, 1 

Into each dehcious pit; 

Pnson it 

In the oven,— and, bye and bye, 

Almond cheese-cakes will in gay 
Blond array 

Bless your nostril and your eye I 
The Poets [their mouths full] Exquisite I 
Delicious! 

One of the Poets [choking] Humph! 
[They go toward the back, eating 
Ctuano, who has been watching 
them, approaches Baoueneau] 
Cyrano While you recite your works 
to them, have you a notion how they 
stuff? 

Ragueneau [low, with a smtZe] Yes, I 
see them without lookmg, lest they 
diould be abashed I get a double pleasure 
thus from saymg my verses over I satisfy 
a harmless weakness of which I stand con- 
victed, at the same tune as giving those 
who have not fed a needed chance to 
feed! 

Cyrano [slapping him on the shoulder] 
You, I like you! [Raguenea'O joins 
his friends Ctbano looks after him, then, 
somewhat sharply ] Hey, Lise ! [Lise, ab- 
sorbed in tender conversation with the 


MousQtiETAiBB, Starts and comes forward 
toward Cvit\NO ] Is that captain » , lay- 
ing siege to 3 ou? 

Lise [offended] My eyes, sir, hate ever 
held in respect those who meant hurt to 
my character 

Cyrano For C5'cs so resolute . . I 
thought yours looked a little Imquishingl 
Iasc [choking with anger] But 
Cyrano [bluntly] 1 like your husband 
Wherefore, Madame Lisc, I say he diall 
not be EC . homed 1 
Lise But . 

Cyrano [raising his voice so as to be 
heard by the MousQunrAniE] A word to 
the wise! t//c bows to the Mousquetairb, 
and after looking at the clock, goes to the 
door at the back and stands in watch] 

Lise [lo the Moubquetaitie, who has 
simply returned CrnvNo’s bow] Really 
... I am astonished at you . . Defy him 
. to his face! 

The Mousquciairc To his face, indeed! 
. to his face! . [He quickly moves 
off Lise follows him ] 

Cyrano [from the door at the back, sig- 
nalling to Raotjeneatt that he should clear 
the room] Pstl 

Ragueneau [urging the Poets toward the 
door at the right] We shall be much more 
comfortable in there . 

Cyrano [imjMltently] Pst! . Pstl . 
Ragueneau [dnmng along the Poets] I 
want to read you a little thing of mine 
First Poet [despainngly, his mouth full] 
But the provisions 

Second Poet Shall not be parted from 
usi 

[They follow Ragubneaxi in pro- 
cession, after making a raid on 
the eatables] 

Cyrano If I feel that there is so much 
as a ghmmer of hope , I will out with 
my letter! 

[Roicane, masked, appears behind 
the glass door, followed by the 
Duenna] 

Cyrano [instantly opening the door] 
Welcome I [Approaching the Duenna] 
Madame, a word with youl 
The Duenna A dozen 
Cyrano Are you fond of sweets? 

The Duenna To the pomt of mdiges- 
tionl 

Cyrano [snatching some paper hags off 
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the counter^ Good. Here are two sonnets 
of Benserade’s 

The Duenna Pooh! 

Cyrano Which I fill for you with grated 
almond drops 

The Duenna Imtk a different expression]. 
Hal 

Cyrano Bo you look with favor upon 
the cake they call a trifle? 

The Duenna I affect it out of measure, 
when it has whipped cream mside 

Cyrano. Six shall be yours, thrown in 
with a poem by Samt-Amant And in 
these verses of Chapelain I place this wedge 
of fruit-cake, light by the side of tliem 
Oh I And do you like tarts . . . little jam 
ones . . . fresh? 

The Duenna I dream of them at night! 

Cyrano [loading her arms with crammed 
paper bags] Do me the favor to go and 
eat these in the street. 

The Duenna But . . 

Cyrano [pushing her out]. And do not 
come back till you have finished! [He 
closes the door upon her, comes forward 
toward Eoxanb, and stands, bareheaded, 
at a respectful distance ] Blessed forever- 
more among all hours the hour in which, 
remembenng that so lowly a bemg still 
draws breath, you were so gracious as to 
come to tell me ... to tell me? 

Roxane [who has removed her mask] 
First of all, that I thank you. For that 
churl, that coxcomb yesterday, whom you 
taught manners with your sword, is the 
one whom a great nobleman, who fancies 
himself m love with me . . . 

Cyrano. Be Guiche? 

Roxane [dropping her eyes] Has tried 
to force upon me as a husband 

Cyrano Honorary? [Bowing] It ap- 
pears, then, that I fought, and I am glad 
of it, not for my graceless nose but your 
thnce-beautiful eyes 

Roxane Further than that . . I wished 
. . But before I can make the confession 
I have m mmd to make, I must find in you 
once more the . . almost brother, with 
whom as a child I used to play, m the park 
—do you remember? — by the lake! 

Cyrano 1 have not forgotten Yes . . 

you came every summer to Bergerac 

Roxane You used to fashion lances out 
of reeds 


Cyrano The silk of the tasselled com 
furnished hair for your doll . . . 

Roxane It was the time of long dehght- 
ful games . . 

Cyrano And somewhat sour berries . 

Roxane The time when you did every- 
thing I bade you! 

Cyrano Roxane, wearing short frocks, 
was known as Magdeleine 

Roxane Was I pretty in those days? 

Cyrano. You were not lU-lookmg 

Roxane Sometimes, in your venture- 
some climbings you used to Kurt yourself. 
You would come running tcyme, your hand 
bleeding And, playing y'sA bemg your 
mamma, I would harden my voice and 
say . . [She takes his hand] "Will you 

never keep out of mischief?” [She stops 
short, amazed ] Oh, it is too much ! Here 
you have done it agaml [Cyrano tries to 
draw back hxs hand] No! Let me look at 
it! ... Aren’t you ashamed? A great boy 
like you! . . . How did this happen, and 
where? 

Cyrano. Oh, fim . . . near the Porte 
de Nesle 

Roxane [sitting down at a table and dip- 
ping her handkerchief into a glass of water] 
Let me have it 

Cyrano [sitting down too] So prettily, 
so cheermgly maternal! 

Roxane And tell me, while I wash this 
naughty blood away with how many 
were you fighting? 

Cyrano Oh, not quite a hundred 

Roxane Tell me about it 

Cyrano No What does it matter? 
You tell me, you . what you were gomg 
to tell me before, and did not dare 

Roxane [without releasing his hand] I 
do dare, now I have breathed in courage 
with tlie perfume of the past Oh, yes, 
now I dare Here it is There is some one 
whom I love 
Cyrano Ah! . . 

Oh, he does mot know it 
Ah! . 

As yet . . 

Ah! . 

But if he does not know it, he 


Roxane 
Cyrano 
Roxane 
Cyrano 
Roxane 
soon will 
Cyrano 
Roxane 
loved me 


Ah! 

A poor boy who until now has 
timidly, from a distance, with- 


out darmg to speak 
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Cyrano Ahl . . 

Roxane No, leave me your hand It 
18 hot, this will cool it . . But I have 
read his heart in his face 
Cyrano Ahl 

Roxane Icomplettng the "bandaging of hts 
hand with her small pocket-handkerchiefi 
And, cousin, is it not a strange comcidence 
— that he ^ould serve exactly in your 
regiment I 
Cyrano Ahl . . 

Roxane Uaughingl Yes He is a cadet, 
m the same company I 
Cyrano Ahl 

Roxane He bears plam on his forehead 
the stamp of wit, of gemust He is proud, 
noble, young, brave, handsome , . 

Cyrano insing, palel Handsome 1 . • 

'Roxane What what is the matter? 
Cyrano With me? . Nothmgl . . . 
It IS it IS ISliomng hts hand, smifr 
tngl You know I . It smarts a httle . 

Roxane In ^ort, I love him I must 
tell you, however, that I have never seen 
him save at the play 
Cyrano Then you have never spoken 
to each other? 

Roxane Only with our eyes. 

Cyrano But, then . how can you 
know? . . 

Roxane Oh, imder the Imdens of Place 
Royale, people will talk A trustworthy 
gossip told me many thing s 1 
Cyrano A cadet, did you say? 

Roxane A cadet, m your company 
Cyrano His name? 

Roxane Baron Christian de Neuvillette 
Cyrano What? He is not m the cadets 
Roxane He isl He certainly is, smce 
mormng Captain Carbon de Castel- 
Jaloux 


Cyrano And qmckly, qmddy, she throws 
away her heart 1 But my poor httle 
girl 


The Duenna lopening the door at t 
oacL] Monsieur de Bergerac, I have eat 
them, every one I 

Cyrano Now read the poetry prmt 
upon the bags! [The Duenna disappear 
My imor child, you who can endure no 
but the choicest language, who savor e 
quence and wit, . , if he should be 
barbarian I 

Roxane No! nol , , He has hair 1 
one of DHrld’s heroes! 


Cyrano If he had on proof as homely 
a wit as he has pretly hair! 

Roxane Nol Nol . I can see at a 
smgle glance, his utterances are fine, 
pointed . . 

Cyrano Ah, yes! A man’s utterances 
are mvariably hke his moustache 1 . . . 
Still, if he were a ninny? . . 

Roxane [stamping with her footf. I 
should die, there I 

Cyrano [after a time"! You bade me 
come here that you might tell me this? I 
scarcely see the appropnateness, madame. 

Roxane Ah, it was because some one 
yesterday let death mto my soul by tellmg 
me that m your company you are all Gas- 
cons, . all! 

Cyrano And that we pick a quarrel 
with every impudent fledglmg, not Gascon, 
admitted by favor to our thoroughbred 
Gascon ranks? That is what you heard? 

Roxane Yes, and you can imagme how 
distracted I am for him ! 

Cyrano [in hts teeth}. You well may be I 

Roxane But I thought, yesterday, when 
you towered up, great and mvmmble, giv- 
mg his due to that miscreant, standing 
your ground against those caitiffs, I thought 
“Were he but wilhng, he of whom all are 
m awe ” 

Cyrano Very well, I will protect your 
little baron 

Roxane Ah, you Will . you will pro- 
I teot him for me? . . I have always felt 

j for you the tenderest regard! 

Cyrano Yes, yes 

'Roxane You wiU be his friend? 

Cyrano I will! 

I Roxane And never diall he have to 
1 fight a duel? 

Cyrano I swear it 

Roxane Oh, I qiute love you I . . . 
Now I must go [iS/ie hurriedly resumes 
her mask, throws a veil over her head, says 
absentmindedly ] But you have not yet 
told me about last night’s encounter It 
must have been amazmg! Tell him to 
wnte to me [She kisses her hand to him ] 
I love you dearly 1 

Cyrano Yes, yes 

'Roxane A hundred men against you? 

Well, adieu We are fast friends 

Cyrano Yes, yes 

Roxane Tell him to write mel .A 
hundred men! You ^all tell me another 
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tune I must not Imger now . . A hun- 

dred men! What a heroic thing to do! 

Cyrano ibomngj Oh, I have done better 
smce! 

lExit Roxane Cyrano stands mo~ 
tionless, stanng at the ground 
Silence The door at the right 
opens Raqubneati thrusts in 
Jm head} 

Raguencau May we come back? 

Cyrano {without moving} Yes 

[Raoueneau beckons, his' friends 
come in again At the same time, 
in the doorway at the hack, ap- 
pears Carbon de CA8TEr/-JALoux, 
costume of a Captain of the 
Guards On seeing Cyrano, he 
gesticulates exaggeratedly by way 
of signal to some one out of 
sight ] 

Carbon de CasteV-Jaloux He is here! 

Cyrano {looking up} Captain! 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux {exultant} 
Hero! We know all! . About thirty of 
my cadets are out there! 

Cyrano {drawing back} But . . , 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux {trying to lead 
him ojf] Come! . . . You are m request! 

Cyrano No! 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux They are drink- 
mg across the way, at the Choss of the 
Hilt 

Cyrano I 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux {going to the 
door and shouting toward the street comer, 
in a voice of thunder} The hero refuses 
He IS not in the humor! 

A Voice {outside} Ah, sandiousl 

{Tumult outside, noise of clanking 
swords and of boots drawing 
nearer ] 

Carbon de Castel-Jaloux {rubbing his 
hands} Here they come, across the 
street . . 

The Cadets {entering the cookshop}, 
Mille diousl . CapdediousI . • . Mordv- 
oust . . Pocapdediousl . . . 

Ragueneau {backing in alarm}. Mes- 
sieurs, are you all natives of Gascony? 

The Cadets All ! 

One of the Cadets {to Cyrano] Bravo! 

Cyrano Baron! 

Other Cadet {shaking both Cyrano’s 
hands} Vivatl 

Cyrano Baron! 


Third Cadet Let me hug you to my 
heart! 

Cyrano Baron I 

Several Gascons Let us hug him! 

Cyrano {not knowing which one to an- 
swer} Baron! . baron! .. your pardon! 

Ragueneau, Messieurs, are you all 
barons? 

The Cadets. AUl 

Ragueneau Are they truly? 

First Cadet. Our coats of arms piled up 
would dwmdie m the clouds! 

Le Bret {entering, running to Cyrano] 
They are lookmg for you! A crowd, gone 
mad as March, led by those who were with 
you last mght 

Cyrano {alarmed}. You never told them 
where to find me? . 

Le Bret {rubbing his hands}, I did. 

A Burgher {entering, followed by a num- 
ber of others} Monsieur, the Marais is 
coming m a body! 

{The street outside has filled with 
people Sedan-chairs, coaches 
stop before the door} 

Le Bret {smiling, low to Cyrano]. And 
Roxane? 

Cyrano {quickly} Be quietl 

The Crowd {outside} Cyrano! 

{A rabble bursts irito the cookshop. 
Confusion Shouting.} 

Ragueneau {standing upon a table} My 
shop IS mvaded ! They are breakmg every- 
thing! It IS glorious! 

People {pressing round Cyrano], My 
friend . . my friend 

Cyrano, I had not so many friends . . 
yesterday ! 

Le Bret This is success! 

A Young Marquis {runrving toward 
Cyrano, with outstretched hands} If you 
knew, my dear fellow . . . 

Cyrano Dear? . Fellow? . Where 
was it we stood sentmel together? 

Other Marquis I wish to present you, 
sir, to several ladies, who are outside m 
my coach . 

Cyrano {coldly} But you, to me, by 
whom will you first be presented? 

Le Bret {astonished} But what is the 
matter with you? 

Cyrano Be still! 

A Man of Letters {with an tnkhom} 
Will you kmdly favor me with the details 
of . 
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Cyrano No 

Le Bret Inudging km1 That is Theo- 
phrastus Reuaudot, the inventor of the 
gazette 

Cyrano Enough I 

Le Bret A sheet close packed "with vari- 
ous information! It is an idea, they say, 
likely to take firm root and flounshl 

A Poet [coming forward] Monsieur . . . 

Cyrano Another! 

The Poet I am anxious to make a pen- 
facrostic on your name 

Somebody Else [likeime approaching 
Ctbano] Monsieur 

Cyrano Enough, I say! 

[At the gesture of impatience which 
Ctrako cannot repress, the 
crowd draws away] 
tDn Quiche appears, escorted by 
oficers, among them Cuicv, 
Beissaiuie, those who followed 
Ctrako at the end of the first 
act Ctrroy humes toward Cr- 
HAKO I 

Gutgy [to Ctrako] Monsieur de Quiche! 
[Murmurs Every one draws bach] He 
comes at the request of the Marshal de 
Gaussion 


Be (jhache [bomng to Ctrako] IVho 
Trashes to express his admiration for your 
latest exploit, the fame of which has 
reached him 

The Crowd Bravo ! 

Cyrano Chounny] The Mar^al is quah- 
fied to judge of courage 

De Guiche He would scarcely have be- 
lieved the report, had these gentlemen not 
been able to swear they had seen the deed 
performed 

Cmgy With our own eyes! 

Le Bret [low to Ctrako, who wears an 
abstracted air] But 

Cyrano Be silent! 

U Bret You appear to be suffermg , 

Cyr(^ [starting, and straightening him- 
self] Before these people? [Hts mous- 
tache bristles, he expands his chest ] I 
suffering? You diall see! 

“o “leans tS 
gato achievement markmg your 

^ madcap Gascon 
company, do you not? 

Cyrano In the cadets, yes 


One of the Cadets [tn a great voice]. 
Among his countrymen! 

Dc Gutchc [considering the Gascoks, tn 
line behind Ctrako] Ah, hn! — All these 
gentlemen, then, of the formidable aspect, 
arc the famous 

Carbon dc Caslcl-Jaloiix Qyranol 

Cyrano Captain? 

Carbon dc Casicl-Jaloiix My company, 
I believe, is hero m total Be so obliging 
as to present it to the Count 

Cyrano [taking a step toward Db Quiche, 
and pointing at the Cadets] 

They are the Gascony Cadets 
Of Carbon de Caslcl-Jalou\, 

Famed fighters, liars, desperates, 

They are the Gasconj’’ Cadets! 

All, better-bom than pickpockets, 

Talk couchant, rampant, pendent, too! 
They are the Gascony Cadets 
Of Carbon de Castel-Jaloux! 


Cat-whiskercd, eyed like falconets, 
Wolf-toothed and heron-legged, they hew 
The rabble down that snarls and threats . . , 
Cat-whiskcrcd, eyed like falconets. 

Great pomp of plume hides and oiTsets 
Holes in tliose hats they wear askew , 
Cat-whiskered, eyed like falconets, 

They dnve the snarling mob, and hew! 


The mildest of their sobriquets 

Are Crack-my-crown and Run-me-tbrough, 

Mad drunk on glory Gascon gets! 

These boasters of soft sobriquets 

Wherever rapier rapier whets 

Are met m punctual rendezvous ... 

The mildest of their sobriquets 

Are Crack-my-crown and Run-me-throughl 


that give the jealous spouse his due! 
l^n forth, adorable coquettes, 

They are the Gascony Cadets, 

J ith plumes and scarfs and aigulets! 
ihe husband gray may well look blue . . . 
They are the Gascony Cadets 
That gwe the jealous spouse his due! 

Ve Guicke [nonchalantly seated in an 
^chair which Raoubkeau has humedly 
^ gentleman provides 

poet May I look upon you as mine? 

lordship, as nobody’s 
De Gmche My uncle Richeheu yester- 
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day found your spontaneity diverting I 
shall be pleased to be of use to you with 
him 

Le Bret Idazzled], Great Godl 
De Gmche I cannot think I am wrong 
in supposmg that you have rh 3 Tned a 
tragedy? 

Le Bret [whispenng to Cybano]. My 
boy, your Agrippina will be played 1 
De Gmche Take it to him 
Cyrano Uempted and pleased}. Really 

• • 

De Gmche. He has taste m such mat- 
ters He will no more than, here and 
there, alter a word, recast a passage 
Cyrano iwhose jace has instantly dark- 
ened} Not to be considered, monsieur 1 
My blood runs cold at the thought of a 
smgle comma added or suppressed 
De Gmche On the other hand, my dear 
air, when a verse finds favor with him, he 
pays for it handsomely 
Cyrano He scarcely can pay me as I 
pay myself, when I have achieved a verse 
to my hkmg, by singmg it over to myself 1 
De Gmche You are proud 
Cyrano You have observed it? 

One of the Cadets [coming in with a 
number of disreputable, draggled, tattered 
hats threaded on kis sword} Look, Cyrano I 
at the remarkable feathered game we se- 
cured this mormng near the Porte de Nesle I 
The hats of the fugitives 1 
Carbon de Castel-Jalouz Spolice opimcel 
All [laughing} Hal Hal Hal . . 
Cuigy The one who planned that mih- 
taiy action, my word! must be proud of 
it to-day 1 

Bnssaille Is it known who did it? 

De Gmche I — [The laughter stops 
short ] They had instructions to chastise 
— a matter one does not attend to m 
person, — a drunken scnbbler 

[Constrained silence} 
The Cadet [under breath, to Ctrano, in- 
dicating the hats} What can we do with | 
them? They are oily . . . Make them | 
into a hotch pot? 

Cyrano [taking the sword with the hats, 
and bowing, as he shakes them off at Db 
Guiche’s feet} Monsieur, if you should 
care to return them to your friends? 

De Quiche [mes, and in a curt tone} 
My chair and bearers, at once [To Cy- 
rano, violently} As for you, sir . 


A Voice [in the street, shouting}. The 
chairmen of Monseigneur the Comte de 
Guiche I 

De Gmche [who has recovered control 
over himself, with a smile} Have you 
read Don Quixote? 

Cyrano I have And at the name of 
that divme madman, I uncover 
De Guiche My advice to you is to 
ponder 

A Chairman [appearing at the hack} 
The chan is at the door! 

De Gmche The chapter of the wind 
mills 

Cyrano [bomng} Chapter thirteen 
De Guiche For when a man attacks 
them, it often happens 
Cyrano I have attacked, am I to infer, 
a thing that veers with every wind? 

De Guiche That one of their far-reach- 
ing canvas arms pitches him down into 
the mudl 

Cyrano Or up among Hie stars I 

[Exit Db Guiche He is seen get- 
ting into his chair The gentle- 
men withdraw whispering Lb 
Bret goes to the door with them 
The crowd leaves The Cadets 
remain seated at the right and 
left at tables where food and 
dnnk is brought to them} 
Cyrano [bomng mth a derisive air to 
those who leave mthout danng to take 
leave of him} Gentlemen gentlemen 
gentlemen 

Le Bret [coming forward, greatly dis- 
tressed, lifting his hands to Heaven} Oh, 
m what a pretty pair of shoes 
Cyrano Oh, youl ... I expect you 
to grumble I 

Le Bret But yourself, you mil agree mth 
me that mvariably to cut the throat of op- 
portimity becomes an exaggeration! . 
Cyrano Yes I agree I do exaggerate 
Le Bret [triumphant} You see, you 
admit it! 

Cyrano But for the sake of prmciple, 
and of example, as well, I think it a good 
thmg to exaggerate as I do! 

Le Bret Could you but leave apart, 
once in a while, your mousquetaire of a 
soul, fortune, undoubtedly, fame 
Cyrano And what should a man do? 
Seek some grandee, take him for patron, 
and like the obscure creeper clasping a 
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tree-trunk, and licking the bark of that 
which props it up, attain to height by craft 
instead of stren^? No, I thank you 
Dedicate, as they all do, poems to finan- 
ciers? Wear motley in the humble hope 
of seemg the lips of a minister distend for 
once m a smile not ommous of ill? No, I 
thank you Eat every day a toad? Be 
threadbare at the belly with grovelling? 
Have his skin dirty soonest at the knees? 
Practice feats of dorsal elasticity? No, I 
thank you With one hand stroke the 
goat while with the other he waters the 
cabbage? Make gifts of senna that counter- 
gifts of rhubarb may accrue, and mdefat- 
igably swing his censer m some beard? 
No, I thank you Push himself from lap to 
lap, become a httle great man in a great 
httie circle, propel his dup with madrigals 
for oats and m his sails the sighs of the 
elderly ladies? No, I thank you Get the 
good editor Sercy to print his verses at 
proper expense? No, I thank you Con- 
trive to be nominated Pope m conclaves 
held by imbeciles m wmeahops? No, I 
thank you Work to construct a name 
upon the basis of a sonnet, instead of con- 
structing other sonnets? No, I thank you 
Discover talent in tyros, and m them alone? 
Stand m terror of what gazettes may please 
to say, and say to himself, ^'At whatever 
cost, may I figure m the Paris Mercury t” 
No, I thank you Calculate, crmge, peak, 
prefer making a call to a poem, — petition, 
sohcit, apply? No, I thank you! No, I 
thank youl No, I thank you! But 
^g, dream, laugh, loaf, be smgle, be free, 
have eyes that look squarely, a voice with 
a rmg, wear, if he chooses, his hat hindade 
afore, for a yes, for a no, fight a duel or 
turn a ditty! . Work, without concern of 
fortune or of glory, to accomphsh the 
heart s-desired journey to the moon! Put 
forth nothmg that has not its sprmg m the 
ve^ heart, yet, modest, say to himself, 
uxa man, be satisfied with blossoms, fnuts, 
yea, leaves alone, so they be gathered m 
your garden and not another man’s!” Then, 
u It happen that to some small extent he 
triumph, be obhged to render of the glory, 
0 aesar, not one jot, but honestly appro- 
priate it all Ih short, scommg to be the 
parasite, the creeper, if even failing to be 

perchance to a great 
height, but rise alone 1 


Le Bret Alone? Good! but not one 
against all! How the devil did you con- 
tract the mama that possesses you for 
makmg enemies, always, everywhere? 

Cyrano By seeing you make fnends, 
and smile to those same flocks of friends 
with a mouth that takes for model an old 
purse! I wii^ not to be troubled to return, 
bows m the street, and I exclaim with 
glee, “An enemy the more!” 

Le Bret This is mental aberration! 

Cyrano I do not dispute it I am so 
framed To displease is my pleasure I 
love that one should hate me Dear friend, 
if you but knew how much better a man 
walks under the exciting fire of hostile 
eyes, and how amused he may become 
over the spots on his doublet, spattered by 
Envy and Cowardice! You, the facile 
friend^p wherewith you surround your- 
self, resembles those wide Itahan collars, 
loose and easy, with a perforated pattern, 
in which the neck looks like a woman’s 
They are more comfortable, but of less 
high effect, for the brow not held m proud 
position by any constraint from them, falls 
to nodding this way and that But for 
me every day Hatred starches and flutes 
the ruff whose stiffness holds the head well 
m place Every new enemy is another 
plait m it, adding compulsion, but addmg, 
as well, a ray for, similar in eveiy pomt 
to the Spanish ruff. Hatred is a bondage, 
but 13 a halo, too! 

Le Bret lajier a "pause, slipping hts arm 
through Ctkano’s] To the hearing of all 
be proud and bitter, but to me, below 
breath, say simply that she does not love 
you! 

Cyrano Isharplyl Not a word! 

[Christian has come in and min- 
gled mik the Cadets, they ignore 
him, he has finally gone to a 
little table by himself, where Lisa 
waits on himl 

One of the Cadets Iseated at a table at 
the back, glass in hand} Hey, Cjuanol 
[Ctrano turns toward him} Your story! 

Cyrano Presently! 

IBe goes toward the hack on Ls 
Brett’s arm They talk low} 

The Cadet {.rising and coming toward 
the front} The account of your fight! It 
will be the best lesson [stojiping in front of 
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the table at which Chbistian is sxtting\ for 
this timorous novice! 

Christian Hooking up\ . . . Novice? 

Other Cadet Yes, sickly product of 
the North I 

Christian Sickly? 

First Cadet [irn'pressively\ Monsieur de 
Neuvillette, it is a good deed to warn you 
that there is a thmg no more to be men- 
tioned in our company than rope m tho 
house of the hanged! 

Christian And what is it? 

Other Cadet [in a terrifying voice] 
Look at me! [Three times, darkly, he 
places his finger upon his nose ] You have 
understood? 

Christian Ah, it is the . . . 

Other Cadet Silence! . . Never must 
you so much as breathe that word, or . . . 
[He points toward Cyrano at the hack talk- 
ing with Lb Bret] You will have him, 
over there, to deal with! 

Other Cadet [who while Christian was 
turned toward the first, has noiselessly 
seated himself on the table behind him]. 
Two persons were lately cut off in their 
pride by him for tallmg through their 
noses He thought it personal 

Other Cadet [in a cavernous voice, as 
he rises from under the table where he had 
slipped on all fours] Not the remotest 
allusion, ever, to the fatal cartilage, . . . 
unless you fancy an early grave! 

Other Cadet A word will do the busi- 
ness! What did I say? . . A word? 

A simple gesture ! Make use of your 
pocket-handkerchief, you will shortly have 
use for your shroud ! 

[Silence All around Christian 
watch him, with folded arms He 
rises and goes to Carbon db 
CASTEii-jALoux, who, in con- 
versation with an officer, affects 
to notice nothing ] 

Christian Captain! 

Carbon [turning and looking him rather 
contemptuously up and down] Monsieur? 

Christian What is the proper course 
for a man when he finds gentlemen of the 
South too boastful? 

Carbon de CasteUaloux He must 
prove to them that one can be of the 
North, yet brave [He turns his back upon 

Christian I am much obhged. 


First Cadet [to Cyrano], And now, the 
tale of your adventure! 

All Yes, yes, now let us hear! 

Cyrano [coming forward among them] 
My adventure? [All draw their stoob 
nearer, and sit around him, with craned 
necks Christian sits astride a chair] 
Well, then, I was marchmg to meet them 
The moon up in the ^es was shining like 
a Sliver watdbi, when suddenly I know not 
what careful watch-maker havmg wrapped 
it in a cottony cloud, there occurred the 
blackest imaginable mght, and, the streets 
bemg nowise lighted, — mordiousl — you 
could see no further than . . . 

Christian Your nose 

[Silence Every one slowly gets 
up, all look with terror at 
Cyrano He has stopped short, 
amazed Pause ] 

Cyrano Who is that man? 

One of the Cadets [low] He joined 
this morning 

Cyrano [taking a step toward CheiB' 
tian] This morning? 

Carbon de Castel-Jalouco [low] His 
name is Baron de Neuvill 
Cyrano [stopjnng short] Ah, very well 
. . [He turns pale, then red, gives evir 
dence of another impulse to throw himselj 
upon CsEisTZAN ] r . [He conguers 
it and says in a stifled voice ] Veiy 
well. [He takes up his tale] As I 
saying . . [unth a burst of rage] Mot' 
dious! [He continues in a natural tone] 
one could not see in the very least [Con- 
sternation All resume their seats, staring at 
one another ] And I was walkmg along, re- 
fiecting that for a very insignificant roguu 
I was probably about to offend some great 
prince who would bear me a lasting grudge, 
that, in brief, I was about to thrust my • • 
Christian Nose 

[All get up Christian has tdied 
his chair and is rocking on the 
hind legs] 

Cyrano [choking] Finger . . between 
the tree and the bark, for the aforesaid 
prince might be of sufiScient power to trip 
me and throw me 
Christian On my nose . . 

Cyrano [wipes the sweat from his brow] 
But, said I, "Gascony forward! Never 
falter when duty prompts! Forward, 
Cyrano!” and, saying this, I advance— 
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when suddenly, m the darkness, I barely 
avoid a blow 

Chnsttan Upon the nose . . . 

Cyrano I ward it . . . and thereupon 
find myself 

Chnsiian Nose to nose ... 

Cyrano [springing toward fnml Venture- 
Savnt-Gnsl [All the Gascons rush for- 
ward, to see, C^NO, on reaching Chris- 
tian, controls himself and proceeds] . . 
wilh a hundred drunken brawlers, smell- 
mg . 

Christian To the nose’s limit . . . 

Cyrano [deathly pale, and smiling] . . . 
of garhc and of grease I leap forward, 
head lowered 

Cknstian Nose to the wmdl . . . 

Cyrano And I charge them I knock 
two breathless and run a third through the 
body One lets off at me Pafl and I re- 
tort 

Chnsiian Pifl 

Cyrano [exploding] Death and damna- 
tion! Go, — all of youl 

[All the Cadets make for'the door] 
First Cadet The tiger is roused at last! 
Cyrano All! and leave me with this man 
Second Cadet Bigrel When we see him 
again, it will be in the diape of mince- 
meat! 

Ragueneau Mmce-meat? . 

Other Cadet In one of your pies. 
Ragueneau I feel myself grow white 
and flabby as a table-napkin I 
Carbon de Castel-Jaloux Let us gol 
Other Cadet Not a smudge of him will 
be left! 

Other Cadet What these walls are about 
to behold gives me gooseflesh to think 
upon! 

Other Cadet [closing the door at the 
Tight] . Ghastly! Ghastly! 

[All have left, by the back or the 
sides, a few up the stairway 
Ctrano and Christian remain 
face to face, and look at each 
other a moment] 

Cyrano Embrace me! 

Christian Monsieur . . , 

Ctfrano Bra\e fellow 
Chnsiian But what does this . . . 
Cyrano Very brave fellow I wish you 
to 

Chnshan Will 50 U tell me? 

Cyrano Embrace me, I am her brother. 


Chnshan Whose? 

Cyrano Hers! 

Chnshan What do you mean? 

Cyrano Roxane’sl 

Chnshan [running to him] Heavens! 
You, her brother? 

Cyrano Or the same thmg her first 
oousm 

Chnshan And she has . . 

Cyrano Told me eveiythmg! 

Chnshan Does she love me? 

Cyrano Perhaps 1 

Chnshan [seizing his hands] How 
happy I am, monsieur, to make your ac- 
quamtancel 

Cyrano That is what I call a sudden 
sentiment! 

Chnshan Forgive me 1 . . , 

Cyrano [looking at him, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder] It is true that he is 
handsome, the rascal I 
Chnshan If you but knew, monsieur, 
how greatly I admire you! . . 

Cyrano But aU those noses which 
you . . . 

Chnshan I take them back I 
Cyrano Roxane expects a letter to- 
mght 

Cknsttan Alas I 

Cyrano What is the matter? 

Cknsttan I am lost if I cease to be 
dumbl 

Cyrano How is that? 

Chnshan Alas! I am such a dunce 
! that I could lall myself for shame I 
I Cyrano But no . no You are 
t surely not a dunce, if you believe you are! 
Besides, you scarcely attacked me like a 
dunce 

Chnshan. Oh, it is easy to find words 
m mountmg to the assault! Indeed, I own 
to a certam cheap military readmess, but 
when I am before women, I have not a 
word to say Yet their eyes, when I 
pass by, express a kindness toward me . . 

Cyrano And do their hearts not ex- 
press the same when you stop beside them? 

Chnshan No! for I am of those 
— I recogmze it, and am dismayed! — 
who do not know how to talk of love 
Cyrano Ttensl It seems to me 
that if Nature had taken more pams with 
my shape, I ^ould have been of those who 
do know how to talk of it 
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Christian Oh, to be able to expre^ 
thongs gracefully ! 

Cyrano. Oh, to be a graceful httle figure 
of a passmg mousquetaire ( 

Christian Roxane is a pr^cieuse, 
there is no chance but that I shall be a 
disillusion to Roxanel 

Cyrano Hooking at Christian] If I had, 
to express my soul, such an interpreter! 

Christian Idesperately}. I ought to have 
eloquence! . 

Cyrano {.abruptly'] . Eloquence I "will lend 
you! . . And you, to me, shall lend all- 
conquermg physical charm . . . and be- 
tween us we compose a hero of ro- 
mance! 

Christian What? 

Cyrano Should you be able to say, 
as your own, things which I day by day 
would teach you? 

Christian You are suggestmg? 

Cyrano. Roxane ^all not have disil- 
lusions! Tell me, shall we wm her heart, 
we two as one’ will you submit to feel, 
transmitted from my leather doublet mto 
your doublet stitched with silk, the soul I 
wish to share? 

Christian But Cyrano! . . . 

Cyrano Christian, will you? 

Christian You frighten me! 

Cyrano Smce you fear, left to yourself, 
to chill her heart, will you consent, — and 
soon it will take fire, I vouch for it! — to 
contribute your lips to my phrases? 

Christian Your eyes shme! . , . 

Cyrano Will you? 

Christian What, would it please you so 
much? 

Cyrano {mth rapture] It would 
{remembering, and confining himself to ex- 
pressing an artistic pleasure] . . amuse 

me I It IS an experiment fit surely to tempt 
a poet Will you complete me, and let me 
m exchange complete you? We will walk 
side by side you m full light, I m your 
shadow ... I will be wit to you . . . you, 
to me, shall be good looks! 

Christian But the letter, which ^ould 
be sent to her without delay? . . . Never 
shall I be able 

Cyrano {taking from his doublet the letter 
written in the first part of the act] The 
letter? Here it is! j 

Christian How? ... i 


Cyrano It only wants the address 
Christian I 

Cyrano You can send it without un- 
easmess It is a good letter, 

Christian You had? . . 

Cyrano You shall never find us— 
poets ! — without epistles m our pockets to 
the Chlorises , . . of our imagimng! For 
we are those same that have for mistress 
a dream blown mto the bubble of a name! 
Take, — you shall convert this feignmg mto 
earnest, I was sendmg forth at random 
these confessions and laments, you shall 
make the wandering birds to settle 
Take it! You shall see ... I was as elo- 
quent as if I had been smcere I Take, and 
have done! 

Chnsiian But will it not need to be 
altered m any part? . . Written without 
object, will it fit Roxane? 

Cyrano Like a glove! 

Christian But . 

Cyrano Trust to the blmdness of love 
and vamtyl Roxane will never ques- 
tion that it was written for her 
Christian Ah, my fnend! IHe throws 
himself into Cyrano’s arms They stand 
embraced ] 

One of the Cadets {opemng the door a 
very little] Nothmg more . . . The still- 
ness of death . I dare not look 
{He thrusts in his head ] What is this? 

All the Cadets {entering and seeing 
Cyrano and Christian locked in each 
other’s arms] Ah! Oh! 

One of the Cadets. This passes bounds’ 

{Consternation ] 
The Mousquetaire {impudent] Quaisf 
Carbon de CastelnJaloux Our demon 
IS waxen mild as an apostle, smitten upon 
one nostril, he turns the other also! 

The Mousquetaire It is m order now 
to speak of his nose, is it? {Calling Libb, 
with a swaggering air] Hey, Lise! now 
hsten and look {Pointedly snifiing the 
air] Oh, oh, it is surpnsmgl . . 
what an odor! {Going to Cyrano] But 
monsieur must have smelled it, too? Can 
you tell me what it is, so plam m the air? 

Cyrano {beating him] Why, sundry 
blows! 

{Joyful antics of the Cadets in be- 
holding Cyrano himself again] 
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ACT THREE 

BOXAKE’S S1S8 

A small square in the old Marais Old- 
fashioned houses Narrow streets seen in 
perspective At the right, Roxanb’s house 
and the wall of her garden, above which 
spreading tree-tops Over the house-door, 
a balcony and window A bench beside the 
doorstep 

The wall is overdambered by ivy, the 
balcony wreathed with jasmine 
By means of the bench and projecting 
stones in the wall, the balcony can easily 
be scaled 

On the opposite side, old house in the 
same style of architecture, bnck and stone, 
with entrance-door The door-knocker is 
swaddled in linen 

At the nse of the curtain, the Duenna is 
seated on the bench The window on Box- * 
ane’s balcony is wide open 
Baguenbau, in a sort of livery, stands 
near the Duenna, he is finishing the tale of 
hts misfortunes, drying his eyes 

Ragueneau And then, she eloped mth 
a mousquetairel Ruined, forsaken, I ms 
hanging myself I had already taken leave 
of earth, when Monsieur de Bergerac 
happening along, unhanged me, and pro- 
posed me to hiB cousm as her steward . . 

The Duenna But how did you fall mto 
such disaster? 

Ragueneau Lise was fond of soldiers, 
I, of poets I Mars ate up all left over by 
Apollo Under those circumstances, you 
conceive, the pantry soon was bare 
The Duenna [rising and calling toward 
the open window} Roxane, are you ready? 

They are waiting for usl 
Roxane’s Voice [through the window} 

I am putting on my mantle 1 
The Duenna [to Ragueneau, pointing 
at the door opposite} It is over there, op- 
posite, we are evpected At Clomire’a 
She holds a meetmg m her little place A 
disquisition upon the Softer Sentiments is 
to be read 

Ragueneau Upon the Softer Sentiments? 
The Duenna [coyly} Yes! [CaZIinp 
toward the window 3 Rovane, you must 
make haste, or we ^all miss the disquisi- 
tion upon the Softer Sentiments 1 
Roxane's Voice I am coming! 


[A sound of stnng-instruments *5 
heard, drawing nearer 3 

Cyrano’s Voice [singing in the vmgs} 
La! la! la! la! la! 

The Duenna [surprised} We are to have 
music? 

Cyrano tenters followed by two Pages 
with theorbos} I tell you it is a demi-semi- 
quaverl you demi-semi-noddlel 

First Page [ironically} Monsieur knows 
then about quavers, semi and denu? 

Cyrano I know music, as do all Gas- 
sendi’s disciples! 

The Page [playing and singing} La! la! 

Cyrano [snatc/iingr the theorbo from him 
and continuing the musical phrase} I can 
carry on the melody La, la, la, la, . 

Roxane [appearing on the balcony} It 
IS you? 

Cyrano [singing upon the tune he is con- 
tinuing} I, indeed, who salute your hhes 
and present my respects to your ro-o- 
oses! 

Roxane I am commg down [She leaves 
the balcony} 

The Duenna [pointing at the Pages] 
What 18 the meanmg of these two virtuosi? 

Cyrano A wager I won, from D’As- 
Boucy We were diqputmg upon a question 
of grammar Yes! No! Yes! No! Sud- 
denly pomtmg at these two tall knaves, 
expert at clawmg strmgs, by whom he 
constantly goes attended, he said, “I 
wager a day long of music 1” He lost 
Until therefore the next nse of the sun, 
I shall have danghng after me these arch- 
lute players, harmomous witnesses of all 
! I do! At first I hked it very well, but 
now it palls a little [To the musicians J 
Heyl Go, from me to Montfleuiy, 

' and play him a pavanel [The Pages 
go toward the back To the Duenna ] I 
have come to mquire of Roxane, as I do 
every evenmg [To the Pages who are 
leaving ] Play a long time and out of 

tune! [To the Duenna] whether m 

the fnend of her soul she can still detect no 
fault? 

Roxane [coming out of the house} Ah, 
how beautiful he is, what wit he how 
deeply I love him 1 

Cyrano [smiling} Chnstian has so much 
wit? 

Roxane Cousm, more than yourself! 

Cyrano I grant you 
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Roxane There is not one alive, I truly 
believe, more apt at tummg those pretty 
nothings -which yet are everything 
Sometimes he is of an absent mood, his 
muse IS wool-gathermg, then, suddenly, he 
will say the most enchantmg thmgs! 

Cyrano Uncredulous} Cornel . . . 

Roxane Oh, it is too bad! Men are all 
alike, narrow, narrow because he is hand- 
some, he cannot possibly be -witty I 

Cyrano So he talks of -the heart m ac- 
ceptable fashion? 

Roxane Talks, cousm, is feeble. ... He 
dissertates! 

Cyrano And -writes? . . . 

Roxane Still better 1 Listen now to -this 
. . l.Declairmng'] ^‘The more o/ my heart 
you steal from me, the more heart I have 
ITnumphantly to Ctbano] Well? . . 

Cyrano Pooh I 

Roxane And -to this “Since you have 
stolen my heart, and since I must suffer, 
to suffer with send me your ovmi” 

Cyrano Now he has too much heart, 
now he has not enough, . . just what 
does he want, m the matter of quantity? 

Roxane You -^ex me ! You are eaten up 
with jealousy . . 

Cyrano istartingj Hem? 

Roxane Author’s jealousy! And this, 
could anything be more exquisitely tender? 
“Unanimously, believe it, my heart cnes 
out to you, and if kisses could he sent in 
writing, Love, you should read my letter 
with your lips . . Z’ 

Cyrano b/n spite of himself smiling with 
satisfaction^. Ha! !^! Those particular 
hues seem to me .ho! ho! 
[rememhermg himself, dtsdainfullyli ... 
puny, pretty . . 

Roxane This, then . . . 

Cyrano Idelightedl. You know his let- 
ters by heart? 

Roxane All! 

Cyrano It is flattenng, one cannot deny 

Roxane In this art of expressmg love 
he is a master! 

Cyrano {.modestl Oh, . a master! 

Roxane [peremptory^ A master! 

Cyrano As you please, ihen . a 
master! 

The Duenna [who had gone toward the 
hack, coming qvxckly forward! Monsieur 
de Quiche! [To Ctrano, pushing him to- 
ward the house! Go in! It is perhaps 


better that he should not see you here! it 
might put him on the scent . 

Roxane [to Ctrano] Yes, of my dear 
secret! He loves me, he is powerful, 
he must not find out! He might cut in 
sunder our loves -with an axel 
Cyrano [going into the house!. Very 
well, very well 

[Db Quiche appears! 
Roxane [to Db Quiche, with a curtsey!, 
I was leavmg the house 
De Guiche I have come to bid you 
farewell 

Roxane You are gomg away? 

De Guiche To war 
Roxane Ah! 

De Guiche. I have my orders. Arras 
IS besieged 

Roxane Ah! . It is besieged? 

De Guiche Yes I see that my de- 
parture does not greatly affect you 
Roxane Oh! 

De Guiche As for me, I own it -wnngs 
my heart Shall I see you agam? . . 
When? You know that I am made 
commander-m-general ? 

Roxane [uninterested!. I congratulate 
you 

De Guiche Of the Guards. 

Roxane [starting! Ah, ... of the 
Guards? 

De Guiche Among whom your cousm 
serves, . . the man of the boasts and ti- 
rades I shall have opportumty m plenty 
to retahate upon him down there 
Roxane [suffocating! What? The 

Guards are gomg down there? 

De Guiche Surely It is my regiment 
Roxane [falls sitting upon the bench, 
aside! Christian! 

De Guiche What is it troubles you? 
Roxane [greatly moved! This depar- 
ture . grieves me mortally When one 
cares for a person . . to know him away 
at the war! 

De Guiche [surprised and charmed!. 
For the firat time you utter a kmd and feel- 
mg word, when I am lea-vmgl 
Roxane [in a different tone, fannmg her- 
self! So you are thinkmg of revenge 
upon my cousm? 

De Guiche [smiling! You side with him? 
Roxane No against him 
De Guiche Do you se** much of him? 
Roxane Very bttle. 
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De Gwche He is everywhere to be met 
with one of the cadets [trving to re- 
tnemberl that Neu ... villen . . viller 

• 

Roxane A tall man? 

De Gwche Light-haired. 

Roxane Red-haired. 

De Gwche Good-lookmg 
Roxane Poohl 
De Gwche But a fool I 
Roxane He looks hke one Un a dtj- 
/ercnt lone ] Your vengeance upon Cyrano 
IS then to place him within reach of shot, 
which is the thmg of all he loves I A 

miserable vengeance I . . I know, I do, 
what would more seriously concern himl 
De Gwche And that is? 

Roxane Why . . that the regiment 
should march, and leave him bdimd, with 
his beloved cadets, arms folded, the whole 
war through, m Paris I That is the only 
way to cast down a man hke him You 
wi^ to punish him? Deprive him of 
danger 

De Gwche A woman I A woman I 
None but a woman could devise a ven- 
geance of the Bortl 

Roxane Bbs friends will gnaw their 
fists, and he his very soul, with chagnn 
at not bemg under fire, and you will be 
abundantly avenged I 

De Gwche [comtnp nearer] Then you do 
love me a httie? [Roxane smiles ] I wn^ 
to see m this fact of your espousing my 
grudge a proof of affection, Roxane . . . 
Roxane You may! 

De Gwche [ekotatn^ several folded 
papersl I have here upon me the orders 
to be transmitted at once to each of the 
companies . except . Ihe takes one 
from among the others f This onel . 
the company of the cadets IHe puts tt 
in hts pocket ] This, I will keep ILaugh- 
Ah, ah, ah! Cyrano! his belhgerent 
humor! So you sometimes play tricks 
upon people, you? . . 

Roxane Sometimes 

De Gwche [very near herh I love you 
to distraction ! This evenmg listen, 
it IB true that I must be gone But 
to go when I feel that it is a matter for 
your carmg! Listen! There is, not 
ar from here, m Rue Orlfens, a convent 
tounded by the Capuchins Father Atha- 
^sius A layman may not enter But the 


good fathers . I fear no difficulty with 
them! They will hide me up them sleeve 
their sleeve is wide They are the 
Capuchms that serve Richelieu at home 
Fearing the imcle, they proportionately 
fear the nephew. I shall be thought to 
have left I will come to you masked 
Let me delay by a single day, wayward en- 
chantress! 

Roxane But if it should transpire . . . 
your fame 
De Gwche Bahl 

Roxane. But . the siege . . . Arras! 

De Gwche. Must wait! Allow me, I 
beg . . 

Roxane. Hoi 
De Gwche I beseech 1 
Roxane [tenderly]. Nol Love itself bids 
me forbid youl 
De Gwche Ahl 

Roxane. You must go 1 [Aside 1 Chris- 
tian will stay! [Aloud ] For my sake, be 
heroic . . . Antony! 

De Gwche Ah, heavenly word upon 
your bps! . . Then you love the one 
who 

Roxane. Who shall have made me 
tremble for his sake . . 

De Gwche [in a transport of joy] Ah, 
I mil go! [He kisses her hand] Axe you 
satisfied with me? 

Roxane My fnend, I am 

[Exit Db Guichb] 
The Duenna [dropping a mocking curtsey 
toward his back] My friend, we arel 
Roxane [to the Duenna]. Not a word 
of what I have done Cyrano would never 
forgive me for defraudmg him of his war! 
[She calls toward the house ] Cousm 1 
[Ctbano comes out 1 We are gomg to Clo- 
mire’s [5/ie indicates the house opposite 1 
Alcandre has engaged to speak, and so has 
Lysimon 

The Duenna [putting her little finger to 
her ear] Yes, but my little finger tells me 
that we shall be too late to hear them I 
Cyrano [to Roxane] Of aU things do 
not miss the trained monkeys! 

[They have reached Cxximibe’s 
door] 

The Duenna Seel Seel they have 
muffled the door-knocker! [To the door- 
knocker] You have been gagged, that 
' your voice should not disturb the beau- 
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tiful lecture, little brutal disturber! 
IShe lifts it with infinite care and knocks 
softly ] 

Roxane [seeing the door open] Comet 
[From the threshold to Cyrano ] If Chris- 
tian should come, as probably he will, say 
he must wait! 

Cyrano [hurriedly, as she is about to 
disappear]. Ah! [S^e turns] Upon what 
shall you, according to your custom, ques- 
tion him to-day? 

Roxane Upon . 

Cyrano [eagerly] Upon? . . . 

Roxane But you will be silent . . . 

Cyrano As that wall I 

Roxane. Upon nothing! I will say 
Forward! Free rem! No curb! Impro- 
vise! Talk of love! Be magmficent! 

Cyrano [smiling]. Good. 

Roxane. Hush! 

Cyrano. Hush! 

Roxane. Not a word! [She goes in and 
closes the door] 

Cyrano [bomng, when the door w closed] 
A thousand thanl^l 

[The door opens again and Roxane 
looks out 3 

Roxane. He might prepare his speeches 

• • 

Cyrano Ah, no! ... the devil, no! 

Both [together]. Hush! 

[The door closes 3 

Cyrano [calling] Christian I [Enter 
Christian] I know all that we need to. 
Now make ready your memory This is 
your chance to cover yourself with glory 
Let us lose no time Do not look sullen, 
hke that Quick! Let us go to your lodg- 
mgs and I -i^l rehearse you . . . 

Christian No I 

Cyrano. What? 

Christian No, I will await Roxane here 

Cyrano What msamty possesses you? 
Come quickly and learn . . 

Christian No, I tell you! I am weary 
of borrowmg my letters, my words 
of playmg a part, and hving m constant 
fear It was very well at first, but 
now I feel that she loves me I thank you 
heartily I am no longer afraid I will 
speak for myself . . 

Cyrano Ouais? 

Christian And what tells you that I 
shall not know how? I am not such an 
utter blockhead, after all! You diall seel 


Your lessons have not been altogether 
wasted I can shift to speak without your 
aid! And, that failmg, by Heaven! I 
shall still know enough to take her uf my 
arms! [Catching sight of Roxane who is 
coming out from Ceomihe’s 3 She is com- 
mg! CjTano, no, do not leave me! . . 

Cyrano [bowing to him] I will not 
meddle, monsieur [He disappears behind 
the garden wall] 

Roxane [coming from Clomire’s house 
with a number of people from whom she ts 
taking leave. Curtseys and farewells 3 Bar- 
thenoide! . . Alcandre! . . . Gremione! 

• * 

The Duenna [comically desperate] We 
imssed the disquisition upon the Softer 
Sentiments! [She goes into Rqxane’s 
house 3 

Roxane [still taking leave of this one and 
that] Urimedonte! . . Good-bye! 

[All bow to Roxane, to one an- 
other, separate and go off by the 
various streets. Roxane sees 
Christian 3 

Roxane You are here! [She goes to 
him] Evenmg IS closing round Wait! 

. They have all gone . . . The air is so 
mild . . Not a passer m sight Let 
us sit here . . Talk! I will listen 
Christian [site beside her, on the bench 
Silence 3 I love you 
Roxane [closing her eyes]. Yes Talk 
to me of love 
Christian. I love you 
Roxane Yes That is the theme Play 
variations upon it 
Christian I love . . . 

Roxane Variations! 

Christian I love you so much 
Roxane I do not doubt it What fur- 
ther? . 

Christian And further . I should be 
so happy if you loved me! Tell me, Rox- 
ane, that you love me . . . 

Roxane [pouting] You proffer cider to 
me when I was hopmg for champagne! 

. Now tell me a httle how you love 
me? 

Christian Why . . . very, very much 
Roxane Oh! unravel, disentangle 
your sentiments! 

Christian Your throat! . . I want to 

kiss it! ... 

Roxane Christian I 
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Chnstiart I love youl 
Roxane lattempting to me] Again! 
Chnstian ihastily, holding her back} No, 
I do not love you! 

Roxane [s^Utng down again}. That is 
fortunate! 

Chnstian 1 adore you! 

Roxane [rninp and moving amy} 
Oh! 

Christian Yes, . love makes me mto 
a fool! 

Roxane idrUy} And I am displeased at 
it! as I should be displeased at your no 
longer being handsome 
Christian But 

JZoiane Go, and rally your routed elo- 
quence! 

Chnstian I 

Roxane You love me I have heard it 
Good-evemng [She goes toward the house 1 
Chnstian No, no, not yet! . . I wish 
to tell you 

Roxane [pushing open the door to go in}. 
That you adore me Yes, I know No! 
No! Go away! Go! . Go! 
Chnstian But I 

[She closes the door in his face ] 
Cyrano Cia/io has been on the scene a mo- 
ment, unnoticed} Unmistakably a success 
Chnstian Help me! 

Cyrano No, sir, no 

Chnstian I wiU go kill myself if I am 
not taken back mto favor at once at 
once! 

Cyrano And how can I how, the 
devil? make you leam on the spot » 
Chnstian [seizing him by the am] Oh, 
there! Look! See! 

[Light has appeared m the balcony 
window ] 

Cyrano [with emotion} Her wmdow! 
Chnstian Oh, I diall die! 

Cyrano Not so loud! 

Chnstian [in a whisper} I diall die! 
Cyrano It is a dark mght ... 
Chnstian Well? 

Cyrano All may be mended But you 
do not deserve There! stand there, 
miserable boy! m front of the bal- 
cony! I "Will stand under it and promnt 
you 

Chnstian But 
Cyrano Do as I bid you! 

TAe Pag^ [reappeanng at the back, to 
CmNo] Hey! 


Cyrano Hush! [He signs to them to 
lower their voices] 

First Page [in a lower voice} We have 
finished serenading Montfieur 3 ’'! 

Cyrano [low, quickly} Go and stand 
out of sight One at this street comer, the 
other at that, and if any one comes near, 
play! 

Second Page What sort of tune, Mon- 
sieur the Gassendist? 

Cyrano Merry if it be a woman, mourn- 
ful if it be a man [The Pages disappear, 
one at each street comer To Chrishak ] 
Call her! 

Chnstian Roxane! 

Cyrano [picking up pebbles and throwing 
them at the window-pane} Wait! A few 
pebbles 

Roxane [opening the vnndow}. Who is 
calling me? 

Christian It is I . . . 

Roxane Who is I? 

Chnstian Christian 1 

Roxane [disdatn/idly] Oh, youl 

Chnstian I wish to speak with you 

Cyrano [under the balcony, to Chris- 
tian] Speak low! 

Roxane No, your conversation is too 
common You may go home ! 

Chnstian In mercy! 

•Roxane No you do not love me any 
more! 

Christian [whom Cyrano is prompting} 
You accuse me . . just Heaven! of lov- 
mg you no more . when I can love you 
no more! 

Roxane [who was about to close her win- 
dow, stopping} Ah, that is a little better! 

Chnstian [same business} To what a 
« . size has Love grown in my sigh- 
rocked soul which the . . cruel cherub has 
chosen for his cradle! 

Roxane [stepping nearer to the edge of 
the balcony} That is distinctly better! , 
But, smee he is so cruel, this Cupid, you 
were unwise not to smother hum m hm 
cradle! 

Chnstian [same business} I tried to, 
but, madame, the attempt was futile 
This new-born Love is . .a httlo 
Hercules . 

Roxane Much, much better! 

Chnstian [same business} Who found 
it merest baby-play to strangle the ser- 
pents twam, Pnde and . Mistrust 
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Roxane ileamng her elbows on the baU 
cony-raill Ah, that is very good indeed I 
. But why do you speak so slowly and 
stintedly? Has your imagination gout in 
its wings? 

Cyrano Idramng Christian under the 
balcony, and taking his placel. Hush! It 
IS becoming too difficult! 

\ Roxane. To-mght your words come falter- 
ingly . Why is it? 

Cyrano italking low like Christian] Be- 
cause of the dark They have to grope to 
find your ear, 

Roxane My words do not find the same 
difficulty 

Cyrano They reach their pomt at once? 
Of course they do ! That is because I catch 
them with my heart My heart, you see, 
is very large, your ear particularly small 
. . Besides, your words drop . . . that 
goes quickly, mine have to chmb . . . and 
that takes longer! 

Roxane They have been chmbing more 
mmbly, however, m the last few minutes 

Cyrano They are becommg used to this 
gymnastic feat! 

Roxane It is true that I am talking with 
you from a very mountain top I 

Cyrano It is sure that a hard word 
dropped from such a height upon my heart 
would shatter it! 

Roxane {with the motion of leavingl. I 
will come down 

Cyrano [quicklyi. Do notl 

Roxane [pointing at the bench at the foot 
of the balcony'\ Then do you get up on 
the seat 1 

Cyrano [drawing away in terror]. No! 

Roxane How do you mean , . no? 

Cyrano [mth ever-increasing emotion! 
Let us profit a httle by this chance of talk- 
ing softly together without seeing each 
other . - . 

Roxane Without seeing each other? . , . 

Cyrano Yes, to my mind, delectable! 
Each guesses at the other, and no more 
You discern but the trailmg blackness of a 
mantle, and I a dawn-gray glimmer which 
IS a summer gown I am a shadow merely, 
a pearly phantom are you ! You can never 
know what these moments are to me! K 
ever I was eloquent . . . 

Roxane You were ! 

Cyrano My words never till now surged 
from my very heart . . . 


I Roxane And why? 

Cyrano Because, till now, they must 
stram to reach you through . , . 

Roxane What? 

Cyrano. Why, the bewddermg emotion 
a man feels who sees you, and whom you 
look upon! . But this evenmg, it seems 
to me that I am speakmg to you for the 
first time! 

Roxane It is true that your voice is alto- 
gether different 

Cyrano [coming nearer, feverishly!. Yes, 
altogether different, because, protected by 
the dark, I dare at last to be myself I 
dare . [ffe stops, and distractedly ] 
What was I saying? ... I do not know 
All this forgive my mcoherence! 
IS so dehciouB ... is so new to me 1 

Roxane So new? . . . 

Cyrano [in extreme confusion, stUl try- 
ing to mend his expressions! So new 
yes, new, to be sincere, the fear of bemg 
mocked always constrains my heart . . . 

Roxane. Mocked ... for what? 

Cyrano Why, . . for its impulses, its 
flights! . . . Yes, my heart always cowers 
behmd the defence of my wit I set forth 
to capture a star . and then, for dread 
of laughter, I stop and pick a flower ... of 
rhetoric! 

Roxane That sort of flower has its pleas- 
mg pomts . . . 

Cyrano But yet, to-night, let us scorn it! 

Roxane Never before had you spoken 
as you are speakmg! 

Cyrano Ah, if far from Cupid-darts and 
quivers, we might seek a place of some- 
what fresher things! If mstead of dnnkmg, 
flat sip by sip, from a chiselled golden 
thimble, drops distilled and dulcified, we 
might try the sensation of quenchmg the 
thirst of our souls by stooping to the level 
of the great river, and setting our hps to 
the stream! 

Roxane But yet, wit . . . fanqy . • • 
delicate conceits . . 

Cyrano I gave my fancy leave to frame 
conceits, before, to make you Imger, . • 
but now it would be an affront to this 
balm-breathing mght, to Nature and the 
hour, to talk like characters m a pastoral 
performed at Court! Let us give 
Heaven leave, looking at us with all i^ 
earnest stars, to strip us of disguise and 
artifice I fear, . oh, fear! lest m 
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our mistaken nlchemy sentiment ^ould 
be subtihzed to evaporation j lest the life 
of the heart diould "waste m these empty 
pastimes, and the final refinement of the 
fine be the imdomg of the refined I 

Boxane But yet, wit, » aptness, . 4 . 
ingenmty 

Cyrano 1 hate them in level Cnmmal, 
when one loves, to prolong overmuch that 
paltry thrust and parry I The moment, 
however, comes mevitably, — and I pity 
those for whom it never comes I — 'in which, 
we apprehendmg the noble depth of the 
love we harbor, a diallow word hurts us to 
utter! 


Boxane If . if, then, that moment 
has come for us two, what words will you 
say to me? 

Cyrano All those, all those, all those 
that come to me! Not m formal nosegay 
order, I will throw them you in a wild 
sheaf! I love you, choke with love, I love 
you, dear . My bram reels, I can bear 
no more, it is too much . Your name is 
in my heart the golden clapper m a bell, 
and as I know no rest, Boxane, always 
the heart is shaken, and ever rmgs your 
^me! ... Of you, I remember all, all 
nave I loved! Last year, one day, the 
twelfth of May, m gomg out at mormng 
you changed the fashion of your hair 
I have taken the hght of your hair for my 
light, and as havmg stared too long at the 
sun, on everythmg one sees a scarlet wheel, 
on everjrthmg when I come from my chosen 
light, my dazzled eyes set swimmmg golden 
blots! . . 


Boxane Ivti a Voice unsteady mth emo- 
ttoni Yes , . this is love , 

Cyrano Ah, venly! The feelmg which 
mvades me, temble and jealous, is love 

mournful frenzy! It is love, 
yet seK>forgetfang more than the wont of 
your happmess now readily 
would I give mme, though you should 
never know it, might I but, from a dis- 
^ce, sometimes, hear the happy laughter 
by my sacrifice! Every glance of 
yo^ breeds in me new strength, new valor! 
you beginnmg to imderstand? Tell 

enmo ^ love's measure? Does 

some little part of my soul make itself felt 

^ darkness? Oh, 
™ “/^PPenmg to me this evenmg is too 
sweet, too deeply dear I I tell you all these 


things, and you listen to me, you I Not in 
my least modest bopmg did I ever hope so 
muchl I have now only to die I It is be- 
cause of words of mme that she is trem- 
blmg among the dusky branches! For you 
are trembling, like a flower among leaves! 
Yes, you tremble, . for whether you will 
or no, I have felt the worshipped tremblmg 
of your hand all along this thrilled and 
blissful jasmine-bough! tffe tnadly kisses 
the end of a pendent bough ] 

Boxane Yes, I tremble . . and weep 

. . and love you . . and am yours 1 
For you have earned me away 
away! 4 

Cyrano Then, let death come! I have 
moved you, I! . . . There is but one thmg 
more I ask . . 

Chnsiian [under the balconyl A kiss! 

Boxane [dramng hastily bock] What? 

Cyrano Oh! 

Boxane You ask? . . 

Cyrano Yea I . [To CHrasmn 3 
You are m too great haste! 

Christian Smee she is so moved, 1 must 
take advantage of it! 

Cyrano [to Eoxa>ib 3. I . . . Yes, it is 
true I asked . . . but, merciful heavens! 

I knew at once that I had been too 

bold 

Boxane [o shade dvsappointeBi You m- 
Bist no more than so? 

Cyrano Indeed, I insist . . without in- 
sisting! Yes! yes! but your modesly 
shrinks! . . I msist, but yet . . . the Viss 
I begged . refuse it me! 

Christian [to Cyrano, pulling at his 
mantlel Why? 

Cyrano Hush, Chnstianl 

Boxane [bending over the balcotty-ratli 
What are you whispermg? 

Cyrano Eeproadies to myself for hav- 
mg gone too far, I was saying “Hush, 
Christian!” [The theorbos are heard play- 
ing 3 Your pardon! . a second! 
Someone is commg! 

[Roxanb closes the window, Cy- 
bano hstens to the theorbos, one 
of which plays a lively and the 
other a lugubrious tune 3 

Cyrano. A dance? , . A dirge? < 
What do they mean? Is it a man or a 
woman? . Ah, it is a monk! 

[Enter a Capuchin Monk, who 
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goes from house to house, vnth a 
lantern, examining the doors ] 

Cyrano ito the Capuchin]. What are 
you looking for, Diogenes? 

The Capuchin I am lookmg for the 
house of Madame 

Christian He is m the way! 

The Capuchin Magdeleme Rohm . 

Cyrano [pointing up one of the streets} 
This wayl . . . straight ahead ... go 
straight ahead . . . 

The Capuchin I thank you I -will say 
ten Aves for your peace [Ent ] 

Cyrano My good wishes speed your cowl! 
[He comes forward toward Chhistian ] 

Christian Insist upon the kiss! . . . 

Cyrano No, I will not! 

Christian Sooner or later . . 

Cyrano It is true! It must come, the 
moment of inebriation when your lips shall 
impenously be impelled toward each other, 
because the one is fledged with youthful 
gold and the other is so soft a pink! 

[To himself! I had rather it should be 
because . . . 

[Sound of the window reopening, 
Cheisxian hides under the bal- 
cony 1 

Roxane [stepping forward on the bal- 
cony}, Are you there? We were speakmg 
of . . of ... of a . . . 

Cyrano Kiss The word is sweet Why 
does your fair lip stop at it? If the mere 
word bums it, what will be of the thing 
itself? Do not make it into a fearful 
matter, and then fear! Did you not a 
moment ago msensibly leave plasdulness 
behind and slip without trepidation from 
a smile to a sigh, from a sigh to a tear? 
Slip but a httle further m the same blessed 
direction from a tear to a kiss there is 
scarcely a dividing shiver! 

Roxane Say no more! 

Cyrano, A kiss! When all is said, what 
IS a kiss? An oath of allegiance taken m 
closer proximity, a promise more precise, 
a seal on a confession, a rose-red dot upon 
the letter i m loving, a secret which elects 
the mouth for ear, an instant of eternity 
murmurmg like a bee, balmy communion 
with a flavor of flowers, a fashion of inhal- 
mg each other’s heart, and ot tastmg, on 
the bnnk of the hps, each other’s soul! 

Roxane Say no more no more! 

Cyrano, A kiss, madame, is a thmg so 


noble that the Queen of France, on the most 
fortunate of lords, bestowed one, did the 
queen herself I 

Roxane If that be so . . . 

Cyrano [with increasing fervor} Like 
Buckmgham I have suffered m long silence, 
like him I worship a queen, like him I am 
sorrowful and unchangmg . . 

Roxane. Like him you enthrall through 
the eyes the heart that follows you! 

Cyrano [to himself, sobered}. True, I am 
handsome ... I had forgotten! 

Roxane Come then and gather it, the 
supreme flower . . 

Cyrano [pushing Chbistian toward the 
balcony}. Go! 

Roxane . tastmg of the heart. 

Cyrano Go! . 

Roxane . . murmurmg like a bee . . . 

Cyrano Go! 

Christian [hesitating}. But now I feel as 
if I ought not! 

Roxane . . , making Etermty an m- 
stant . 

Cyrano [pushing Chbistian]. Scale the 
balcony, you donkey! 

[Christian springs toward the 
balcony, and climbs by means of 
the bench, the vine, the posts and 
balusters ] 

Christian Ah, Roxane! [He clasps her 
to him, and bends over her lips } 

Cyrano. Ha! . What a turn of the 
screw to my heart! . . . Kiss, banquet of 
Love at which I am Lazarus, a crumb 
drops from your table even to me, here m 
the shade . . Yes, in my out^etched 
heart a little falls, as I feel that upon the 
lip pressmg her hp Roxane kisses the 
words spoken by me! [The theorbos 
are heard ] A merry tune . . a mournful 
one . The monk ! [He goes through the 
pretence of arriving on the spot at a run, as 
if from a distance calling} Ho, there! 

Roxane What is it? 

Cyrano It is I I was passmg this way. 
Is Christian there? 

Christian [astonished], CJyrano! 

Roxane. Good-evemng, cousmi 

Cyrano Cousm, good-evemng I 

Roxane I will come down 

[Roxane disappears in the house } 
[Capuchin re-enters at the bach] 

Christian [seeing him}. Oh, again! [He 
follows Roxane ] 
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The Capuchin It is here ^e hves, I am 
certain. Magdeleme Robin 
Cyrano You said Ro-lm 
The Capuchin No, bin, b, i, n, bml 
Roxane [appearing upon the threshold, 
iollomd by Raguekbau carrying a lantern, 
and Christun] What is it? 

The Capuchin A letter 
Christian What? 

The Capuchin [to Roxane] Oh, the con- 
tents can be only of a sacred character 1 It 
IB from a "worthy nobleman "who . 

Roxane [to Christian]. It is from De 
Guiche! 

Christian He dares to . ? 

Roxane Ob, he "will not trouble me much 
longer I [Opening the letter] I love you, 
and if . [By the light of RAGtrENEA"o’s 
lantern she reads, aside, foto] Mademoi- 
selle The drums are beating My regiment 
13 buckhng on its corselet It is about to 
leave I am thought to have left already, 
but lag behind I am disobeying you I 
am in the convent here I am coming to 
you, and send you word by a fnnr, silly as 
a sheep, "who has no suspicion of the import 
of this letter You smiled too sweetly upon 
me an hour ago I must see you smile again 
Provide to be alone, and deign graciously to 
receive "the audacious "worshipper, forgiven 
already, I can but hope, who signs him- 
self your — etc , [To the Capuchin] 
Father, this is what the letter tells me 
Listen [All draw nearer, she reads aloud] 
Mademoiselle The wishes of the cardinal 
may not be disregarded, however hard com- 
phance "with them prove I have therefore 
chosen as bearer of this letter a most rever- 
end, holy, and sagacious Capuchin, it is our 
Wish that he should at once, in your o"wn 
dwelhng pronounce the nuptial blessmg 
over you Christian must secretly become 
your husband 1 send him to you You 
dislike him Bow to Heaven’s will in resig- 
nation, and be sure that it "wiU bless your 
and sure, likewise, mademoiselle, of 
the respect of him who is and "Will be ever 
your most humble and etc 

The Capuchin [beaming] The worthy 
I know it f You remember 
that I said so The contents of that letter 
can be only of a sacred character! 

Roxane [low, to Chmstian] I am a 
fluent reader, am I not? 

Christian HmJ 


•Roxane Iwth jeigncd despair] Ah 
It IS horrible 1 

The Capuchin [who has turned the light 
of hts lantern upon Ctrano] You are the 
one? 

Chnsiian No, I am 

The Capuchin [turning the light upon 
him, and as if his good loohs aroused sus~ 
Tucion] But 

RoiflJic [quickly] Postscript You will 
bestow upon the convent two hundred and 
fifty crowns 

The Capuchin The worthy, worthy 
gentleman 1 [To Roxane] Be reconciled! 

Roxane limth the expression of a martyr] 
1 will endcaiorl [While Raoueneau opens 
the door for the Capuchin, wnom Chris- 
tian showing into the house, Ro"'mnb 
says low to C"niANo] Do Guiche is com- 
ing I Keep him here! Do not let him 

enter until . . 

Cyrano I understand! [To the Capu- 
chin ] How long will it take to marry 
them? 

The Capuchin A quarter of on hour 

Cyrano [pushing all toward the house]. 
Go m! I shall bo horol 

Roxane [to Christian] Come! 

[They go in] 

Cyrano How can I detain De Guiche for 
a quarter of an hour? [He jumps upon 
the bench, climbs the wall toward the bal^ 
cony-rail] Sol . I climb up herel 
I know what I will do! [The theorbos 
play a melancholy tune ] Ho, it is a man! 
[The tune quavers lugubriously ] Ho, ho, 
this time there is no mistake! [He ts on 
the balcony, he pulls the bnm of hia hat 
over his eyes, takes off hts sword, wraps his 
cloak about him, and bends over the bal- 
cony-rail] No, it IS not too far! [He 
climbs over the balcony-rail, and reaching 
for a long bough that projects beyond the 
garden wall, holds on to it with both hands, 
ready to let himself drop ] I ^all make a 
slight commotion in the atmosphere! 

De Guiche [enters masked, groping in 
the dark] What can "that t^ice-damned 
Capuchin be about? 

Cyrana The devil! if he should recogmze 
my voice? [Letting go with one hand he 
tmkes show of turning a key ] Cnc! crac! 
[Solemnly 3 Cyrano, resume the accent of 
Bergerac! 

De Guiche [looking at Roxanb’s house]. 
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Yes, that is it I can scarcely see. This 
ma^ bothers my eyes I 

[He ts about to enter Eoxane’s 
house, Cyrano swings jrom the 
balcony, holding on to the bough, 
which bends and lets him down 
between the door and Db Gxjichb 
He intentionally drops very heav- 
ily, to give the effect of dropping 
from a great height, and lies flat- 
tened upon the ground, motion- 
less, as if stunned 1 

De Guiche What is it? [When he looks 
up, the bough has swung into place, he sees 
nothing but the sky ] Where did this man 
drop from? 

Cyrano [rising to a sitting posturel. Erom 
the moon I 

De Guiche From the . . . ? 

Cyrano [in a dreamy voice]. Whan time 

IS it? 

De Guiche^ Is he mad? 

Cyrano What time? What country? 
What day? What season? 

De Guiche But . . 

Cyrano I am dazed 1 

De Guiche Monsieur . . 

Cyrano I have dropped from the moon 
like a bomb I 

De Guiche [impatiently} What are you 
babblmg about? 

Cyrano [nsing, in a terrible voice} I 
tell you I have dropped from the moon! 

De Guiche [hacking a step} Veiy well 
You have dropped from the moonl . . . 
He IS perhaps a limaticl 

Cyrano [walking up close to him}. Not 
metaphoncally, mmd that I 

De Guiche But . 

Cyrano A hundred years ago, or else 
a mmute, — for I have no conception how I 
long I have been fallmg, — I was up there, 
m that saffron-colored ball I 

De Guiche [shrugging his shoulders}. 
You were Now let me pass! 

Cyrano [standing in his way} Where am 
I? Be frank with me I Keep nothing 
from me! In what region, among what 
people, have I been shot like an aerohte? 

De Guiche I wish to pass! 

Cyrano While fallmg I could not choose 
my way, and have no notion where I have 
fallen! Is it upon a moon, or os it upon 
an earth, I have been dragged by my 
posterior weight? 


De Guiche I teU you, sir . . . 

Cyrano [with a scream of terror at which 
Db Gxjichb starts backward a step} Great 
God! In this country men’s faces are 
soot-black! 

De Guiche [hfting his hand to his face} 
What does he mean? 

Cyrano [still terrified}. Am I m Algeria? 
Are you a native? . . 

De Guiche [who has felt his mask} Ah, 
my mask! 

Cyrano [pretending to be easier} So I 
am in Vemce! . Or am I in Genoa? 

De Guiche [attempting to pass] A lady 
is expectmg me! 

Cyrano [completely reassured}. Ah, then 
I am m Pans 

De Guiche [smiling in spite of himself}. 
The rogue is not far from amusmg! 

Cyrano Ah, you are laughing! 

De Guiche I laugh . . . but mtend to 
pass! 

Cyrano [beaming} To think I diould 
strike Pans! [Quite at his ease, laughing, 
brushing himself, bowing ] I arrived— 
pray, pardon my appearance! — by the last 
whurlwmd I am rather unpresentable— 
Travel, you know! My eyes are still full 
of star-dust. My spurs are clogged with 
bristles off a planet [Appearing to pick 
something ofl his sleeve ] See, on my 
sleeve, a comet’s hair! [He makes a feint 
of blowing it away ] 

De Guiche [beside himself} Sir . . 

Cyrano [as Db Gihchb is about to pass, 
stretching out hi$ leg as if to show some- 
thing on it, thereby stopping him} Em- 
bedded m my calf, I have brought back 
one of the Great Bear’s teeth and as, 
fallmg too near the Trident, I stramed aside 
to clear one of its prongs, I landed sittmg 
m Libra, . . . yes, one of the scales! 
and now my weight is registered up there! 
[Quickly preventing Db Gxjichb from pass- 
ing, and taking hold of a button on his 
doublet ] And if, monsieur, you should 
take my nose between your fingers and com- 
press it milk would result! 

De Guiche What are you saying? 
Milk? 

Cyrano Of the Milky Way 
De Guiche Go to the devil! 

Cyrano No! I am sent from Heaven, 
literally [Folding his arms ] Will you be- 
heve — I discovered it m passing — that 
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Sinus at lught puts on a night-cap? [Con- 
fidentially ] The lesser Bear is too little yet 
to bite . [Laughing! I tumbled plump 
through Lyra, and snapped a strmg! 
[Magnificent ] But I intend settmg all this 
down m a book, and the golden stars 1 have 
brought back caught in my shaggy mantle, 
when the book is pnnted, will bo seen 
servmg as asterisks! 

De Qvxche I have stood this long 
enough! I want . . 

Cyrano I know perfectly what you want! 

De Guiche Man . . 

Cyrano You want to know, from me, at 
first hand, what the moon is made of, and 
whether that monumental pumpkin is in- 
habited? 

De Guiche [ehouting! Not in the very 
least! X want < . 

Cyrano To know how I got there? I 
got there by a method of my own inven- 
tion 

De Gvxcke [discouragedlt He is madl 

* . stark! ~- 

Cyrano [diadainfully! Do not imagine 
that I resorted to anything so absurd as 
Regiomontanus’s eagle, or anything so lack- 
ing in cntorpnse as Archytas’s pigeon! 

De Guiche The madman is erudite 

Cyrano I drew up nothing that had ever 
been thought of before! [De Guiche has 
succeeded in getting past Cyiiano, and is 
neanng Roxane’s door, Citiano follows 
him, ready to buttonhole him ] I invented 
no less than six ways of storming the blue 
fort of Heaven! 

De Guiche [turning around! Six, did 
you say? 

Cyrano [volubly! One way was to stand 
nalmd m the sunshine, in a harness thickly 
studded with glass phials, each filled with 
morning dew The sun m drawing up the 
dew, you see, could not have helped draw- 
ing me up too ! 

De Guiche [surprised, taking a step to- 
ward CvBANol ^ True That is one! 

Cyrano [taking a step backward, with a 
mew to drawing De Gthchb away from the 
door! Or else, I could have let the wind 
into a cedar coffer, then rarefied the im- 
pnsoned element by means of cunningly 
adjusted burning-glasses, and soared up 
with it! 

Do Guiche [taking another step toward 
CvBANO] Two! 


Cyrano [hacking!. Or else, mechanic as 
well as artificer, I could have fashioned a 
giant grasshopper, with steel jomts, which, 
impelled by successive explosions of salt- 
peter, would have hopped with me to the 
azure meadows where graze the starry 
flocks! 

De Guiche [unconsciously following 
Cyhano, and couniing on hts fingers! That 
makes three! 

Cyrano Since smoke by its nature 
ascends, I could have blown into an appro- 
priate globe a sufficient quantity to ascend 
with me! 

De Quiche [as above, more and more as- 
tonished! Four! 

Cyrano, Since Phoebe, the moon-goddess, 
when she is at wane, is greedy, 0 beeves! 
of your marrow, . . with that marrow have 
besmeared myself! 

De Guiche [amazed! Five) 

Cyrano [who while talking has backed, 
followed by Db Guiche, to the further side 
of the sqmre, near a bench! Or else, I 
could have placed myself upon an iron 
plate, have taken a magnet of suitable size, 
and thrown it in the air! That way is a 
very good one! The magnet flics upward, 
the iron instantly after, the magnet no 
sooner overtaken than you fling it up 
again , The rest is clear! You can go 
upward indefinitely 

De Quiche Six! , But here are siy 
excellent methods! Which of the six, my 
dear sir, did you select? 

Cyrano A seventh! 

De Guiche Did you, mdeed? And whaf 
was that? 

Cyrano X give you a hundred guesses! 

De Guiche. No ! 

Cyrano [imitating the noise of the surf, 
a^ making great mysterious gestures! 
Hoo-ish! hoo-ish! 

De Quiche Well! What is that? 

Cyrano Cannot you guess? 

De Quiche No ! 

Cyrano The tide! . At the hour m 
which the moon attracts the deep, I lay 
down upon the sands, after a sco-bath 
and, my head being drawn up first,— the 
reason of this, you see, that the hair will 

hold a quantity of water in its mop 1 

I rose in the air, straight, beautifully 
straight, like an angel X rose . , , I rose . . . 
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softly without an effort when, 
suddenly, I felt a shock Then 

De Guiche Uured on by cwnosity, taking 
a seat on the bench] Well, . then? 

Cyrano Then [resuming his natural 
voice] The time is up, monsieur, and I 
lelease you They are married 

De Guiche [getting to his feet with a 
leap] I am dreaming or drunk I That 
TOicel [The door of Roxanb’s house opens, 
lackeys appear carrying lighted candelabra 
Cyrano removes his hat] And that nose! 

Qjo'ano! 

Cyrano [bowing] Cyrano They have 
exchanged rmgs within the quarter of the 
hour 

De Guiche Who have? [He turns round 
Tableau Behind the lackey stand Roxanb 
and Christian holding hands The Cap- 
uchin follows them smiling Raqdeneau 
holds high a flambeau The Duenna closes 
the processwn, bewildered, in her bedgown I 
Heavens I [To Roxane] You I [Recogmz- 
ing Christian vnth amazementji He? 
[Bowing to Roxane ] Your astuteness com- 
pels my admiration! [To Cyrano] My 
comphments to you, mgemous mventor of 
fl3ang machmes Your experiences would 
have beguiled a samt on the threshold of 
Paradise! Make a note of them 
They can be used agam, with profit, m a 
book! 

Cyrano [bowing] I will confidently fol- 
low your advice 

The Capuchin [to De Guiche, pointing 
at the lovers, and wagging his great white 
beard with satisfaction] A beautiful 
couple, my son, brought together by you! 

De Giache [eyeing him frigidly] As 
you say! [To Roxane ] And now proceed, 
Madame, to take leave of your husband 

Roxane What? 

De Guiche [to Christian] The regi- 
ment IS on the pomt of startmg. You are 
to join it! 

Roxane To go to war? 

De Guiche Of course! 

Roxane But the cadets are not going! 

De Guiche They are! [Taking out the 
paper which he had put in his pocket ] 
Here is the order [To Christian ] I beg 
you will take it to the Captam, baron, . 
yourself 

Roxane [throwing herself in Christian’s 
arms] Christian! ' 


De Guiche [to Cyrano, with a malignant 
laugh] The weddmg night is somewhat 
far as yet! 

Cyrano [aside] He thmks that he is 
givmg me great pami 
Christian [to Roxane] Oh, once more, 
dear I Once more ! 

Cyrano Be reasonable . . Come! . . 
Enough ! 

Christian [still clasping Roxane] Oh, 
it IS hard to leave her . You cannot 
know . . 

Cyrano [trying to draw him away] I 
know. 

[Drums are heard in the distance 
sounding a march] 

De Guiche [at the back] The regiment 
is on its way! 

Roxane [to Cyrano, while she clings to 
I Christian whom he is trying to draw 
away]. Oh! I entrust him to your 
care! Promise that under no circumstance 
shall his hfe be placed m danger! 

Cyrano I wiU endeavor . but ob- 
viously cannot promise 
Roxane [same business] Promise that 
he will be careful of himself! 

Cyrano I will do my best, but 
Roxane [cs above] That durmg this 
temble siege he shall not take harm from 
the cold! 

Cyrano I will try, but 
Roxane [cs above] That he will be true 
to me! 

Cyrano Of course, but yet, you see 
'Roxane [cs above] That he will write 
to me often! 

Cyiano [stopping] Ah, that . . I prom- 
ise freely! 

ACT FOUR 

THE GASCONY CADETS 

The post occupied at the siege of Arras 
by the company of Carbon de Castbl- 
Jaloux At the back, across the whole 
stage, sloping earthwork Beyond this is 
seen a plain stretching to the horizon, the 
country is covered with constructions relat- 
ing to the siege In the distance, against 
the sky, the outlines of the walls and roofs 
of Arras Tents, scattered arms, drums, 
etc It IS shortly before sunrise The East 
is yellow Sentinels at even intervals. 
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Camp-fires The Gascont Cadets he asleep, 
rolled in their cloaks Cabbon de CasteI/- 
Jaloxjx and Lb Bret are watching All arc 
very pale and gaunt Christian hes 
sleeping among the others, tn his military 
cape, in the foreground, his face lighted by 
one of the camp-fires Silence 

Le Bret It is dreadful I 
Carbon Yes Nothing left. 

Le Bret MordtousI 

Carbon Iwamtng him by a gesture to 
speak tower] Curse in. a \rhisperl You 
will wake them I [To the Cadets] 

Hushl Go to sleep I [To Le Bret] Who 
sleeps dmes 

Le Bret Who lies awake misses two 
good things What a situation! 

[A few shots are heard in the dis- 
tance! 

Carbon The devil take their popping I 
They will wake my jmung onesl [To 
the Cadets who lift their heads! Go to 
sleep! 

[The Cadets he down agaiiu Other 
shots are heard, nearer! 

One of the Cadets [stimnp] The devilt 
Again? 

Carbon It is nothing It is Cyrano 
gettmg home 

[The heads which had started up, 
go down again] 

A Sentinel [outeufe] Ventrebleu! Who 
goes there? 

Cyrano's Voice Bergerac 1 
The Sentinel [upon the embankment! 
Ventrebleu! Who goes there? 

Cyrano [appearing at the top of the em- 
bankment! Bergerac, blocl^ead! [He 
comes down La Bret goes to him, uneasy ] 
LeBret Ah, thank God! 

Cyrano [warning him by a sign to wake 
no one] Hushl 
Le Bret Wounded? 

Cyrano Do you not know that it has 
become a habit with them to miss me? 

Le Bret To me, it seems a little ex- 
cessi^ that you ^ould, every mormng, 
or the sake of takmg a letter, risk 
Lyrano [stopping in front of Christian] 

1 promised that he would write often [He 
looks at Christian] He sleeps He has 
pown pale If the poor httle girl could 
Anew that he is starving . . , But hand- 
some as ever I 


Le Bret Go at once and sleep 

Cyrano Le Bret, do not grumble! Learn 
this I nightly cross the Spanish lines at 
a point where I know beforehand every- 
one will be drunk 

Le Bret You ought some time to bring 
us back some victuals! 

Cyrano I must be lightly burdened to 
flit through! But I know that there 
will be events before the cicning The 
French, unless I am much mistaken, will 
cat or die 

Oh, tell us! 

No, I am not certam . , , You 


Le Bret 
Cyrano 
will seel 
Carbon 


Wliat a shameful reversal of 

the order of thmgs, that the besieger should 
be stanedl 

Le Bret Alas! never was more com- 
plicated siege than this of Arras We be- 
siege Arras, and, caught m a trap, arc out- 
sell cs besieged by the Cardmal-prmce of 
Spam 

Cyrano Someone now ought to come 
and besiege him 

Le Brel I am not joking! 

Cyrano Oh, oh! 

Le Brel To think, ungrateful boy, that 
every day you risk a life precious as yours, 
solely to cany . [Ctrano goes toward 
one of the tents! Where are you going? 

Cyrano I am going to write another 

[He lifts the canvas flap, and dis- 
appears in the tent Daybreak 
has brightened Rosy flush The 
city of Arras at the horizon 
catches a golden light The re- 
port of a cannon is heard, fol- 
lowed at once by a drum^call, 
very far away, at the left Other 
drums beat, nearer The drum- 
calk answer one another, come 
nearer, come very near, and go 
off, decreasing, dying in the dis- 
tance, toward the right, having 
made the circuit of the camp 
Noise of general awakening 
Voices of officers in the distance ] 

Carbon [mth a sigh! The r^veilld 
me! [The Cadets stir in their 
ewaks, stretch! An end to the succulent 
lumbers! I know but too well what their 
first word will be! 

One of the Cadets [sitting up! I am 
famished! 
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Other Cadet I beheve I am dymg! 

All Oh I 

Carbon Get up I 

Third Cadet I cannot go a step I 

Fourth Cadet, I have not strength to 
stirl 

First Cadet [looking at himself in a hit 
of armorl My tongue is coated it must 
be the weather that is mdigestiblel 

Other Cadet Anyone who wants them, 
can have all my titles of nobihty for a 
Chester cheese or part of one! 

Other Cadet If my stomach does not 
have somethmg put mto it to take up the 
attention of my gastric juice, I shall retire 
mto my tent before long . . hke AchiUes! 

Other Cadet Yes, they ought to pro- 
vide us with bread! 

Carbon [going to the tent into which 
Ctrano has retired; lowl Cju-ano! 

Other Cadets We cannot stand this much 
longer! 

Carbon [as above, at the door of the 
tent} To the rescue, Cbrrano! You who 
succeed so well always m cheermg them, 
come and make them pluck up spirits! 

Second Cadet [falling upon First Cadet 
who is chewing something}. What are you 
chewmg, man? 

F^rst Cadet A bit of gun-tow fried in 
axle-grease using a burganet as frying 
pan. The suburbs of Arras are not pre- 
cisely rich m game 

Other Cadet [entering}. I have been 
huntmg ! 

Other Cadet [the same}. I have been 
fishmg! 

All [nsvng and falling upon the new- 
comers} What? — what did you catch? — 
A pheasant? — A carp? — Qmck! quick! 

. . Let us see! 

The Huntsman A sparrow! 

The Angler A gudgeon! 

All [exasperated} Enough of this! Let 
us revolt I 

Carbon To the rescue, Cyrano! 

[It IS now broad daylight ] 

Cyrano [coming out of the tent, tranquil, 
a pen behind his ear, a book in his hand} 
What IS the mattei ? [Silence To First 
Cadet 3 Why do you go off hke that, with 
that slouching gait? 

The Cadet I have somethmg away down 
m my heels which inconvemences me. 

Cyrano And what is that? 


The Cadet My stomach 

Cyrano That is where mme is, too 

The Cadet Then you too must be mcon- 
venienced 

Cyrano No The size of the hollow 
withm me merely mcreases my sense of my 
size 

Second Cadet. I happen to have teeth, 
long ones! 

Cyrano The better will you bite , . . 
in good time! 

Third Cadet I reverberate hke a drum! 

Cyrano You will be of use ... to sound 
the charge! 

Other Cadet I have a buzzmg m my 
ears! 

Cyrano. A mistake Empty belly, no ears 
You hear no buzzmg 

Other Cadet Ah, a tnfiing article to eat 
and a httle oil upon it! 

Cyrano [taking off the Cadet’s monon 
and placing it in hts hand} That is sea- 
soned 

Other Cadet What is there we could de- 
vour? 

Cyrano [tossing him the hook he has been 
holding} Try the Ihad! 

Other Cadet The minister, m Pans, 
makes his four meals a day! 

Cyrano You feel it remiss m him not to 
send you a bit of partridge? 

The same Why should he not? And 
some wme! 

Cyrano Richelieu, some Burgundy, if you 
please? 

The same. He might, by one of his 
Capuchms ! 

Cyrano By his Emmence, perhaps, m 
sober gray? 

Other Cadet. No ogre was ever so 
hungry! 

Cyrano You may have your fill yet of 
humble-pie ! 

First Cadet [shrugging his shoulders} 
Forever jests! . puns! . . mots! 

Cyrano Le mot forever, mdeed! And 
I would wish to die, on a fine evenmg, 
imder a rose-flushed riky, dehvermg myself 
of a good mot m a good cause! . . Ah, 
yes, the best were mdeed, far from fever- 
bed and potion, pierced with the only noble 
weapon, by an adversary worthy of one- 
self, to fall upon a glonous field, the pomt 
of a sword through his heart, the point of 
a jest on his hpsi . . 
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AH ttK a toail] I am hungry 1 
Cyrano [jolding his arms] God ha* 
merpyl can you think of nothmg but eat- 
mg? Come here, Bertrandou the fifer, 
once the shepherd 1 Take from the double 
case one of your fifes breathe into it, play 
to this pack of guzzlers and of gluttons our 
homely melodies, of hauntmg rhytlim, 
every note of which appeals hke a little 
Bister, through whose every stram are heard 
strains of beloved voices mild melodies 
whose slowness brmgs to mind the slowness 
of the smoke upcurhng from our native 
hamlet hearths . melodies that seem to 


Cyrano [smzhnff] You see? The 
sound of the drum was enough I Farewell 
dreams, regrets, old homestead, love 
What comes with the fife with the drum 
may go 

One oj the Cadets Uooking off at the 
back'] Ahl ah I Here comes Monsieur 
de Guichel 

All the Cadets Igrumbling] Hoo . . 

Cyrano [smiling'] Flattering murmur . 

One of the Cadets He bores usl 

Other Cadet Showing himself off, with 
his broad pomt collar on top of his armor I 


speak to a man m his native dialect I 
[The old fifer sits down and makes ready his 
fife] To-day let the fife, martial unwill- 
mgly, be remmded, while your fingers upon 
Its slender stem flutter like birds m a deli- 
cate mmuet, that before being ebony it was 
reed, surprise itself by what you make it 
smg, let it feel restored to it the soul 
of its youth, rustic and peaceable! [The 
old, man begins playing Languedoc tunes ] 
Listen, Gascons! It is no more, beneath 
his fingers, the dinll fife of the camp, but 
the soft flute of the woodland! It is no 
niore, between his hps, the whistling note 
of battle, but the lowly lay of goatherds 
leadmg their flocks to feed! Hark! 

It smgs of the valley, the heath, the 
forest! . of the httle shepherd, sun- 
burned under his enmson cap! the 
geeu ^hght of evening on the nverl 
Hark Gascons all! It smgs of Gascony! 

[Every head has drooped, all eyes 
have grown dreamy, tears are 
furtively brushed away with a 
sleeve, the hem of a cloak ] 
Gallon [to Ctbano, low] You are mak- 
mg them weep ! 

Cyrano With homesickness! a no- 
hunger not physical 

their Ber- 
ing should have removed that the^ioe 

should now afflict their hearts! ^ 

‘ 

Never 

roused Tt ^ their veins is quickly 


Winer waaet as ii lace were worn with 
steel! 

First Cadet Convement, if you have a 
boil on your neck to cover 

Second Cadet There is another cour- 
tier for you! 

Other Cadet His uncle’s own nephew! 

Carbon He is a Gascon, nevertheless! 

First Cadet Hot genuine! Neier 
trust him For a Gascon, look you, must 
be something of a madman nothing is so 
deadly to deal with as a Gascon who is 
completely rational! 

Le Bret Ho is pale! 

Other Cadet He is hungry, as hungry 
as any poor devil of us! But his corselet 
bemg freely embelbshcd with gilt studs, 
his stomach-ache js radiant in the sun! 

Cyrano [eagerly] Let us not appear to 
suffer, either! You, your card, your pipes, 
your dice [All briskly set themselves 
to playing with cards and dice, on the heads 
of drums, on stools, on cloaks spread over 
^ha ground They light long tobacco pipes ] 
And I will be reading Descartes 

[He walks to and fro, forward and 
backward, reading a small book 
which he has taken from his 
pocket Tableau ] 

[Enter Db Guiche Everyone ap- 
pears absorbed and satis^d Djb 
Guichb IS very pale He goes 
toward Caubon ] 

Cabbon] Ah, good-mom- 
p£r ^ He is pale m 

£e Gwcle Uoohmi; at tha Cams] So 
here we the mengheaded raeeals? 
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Yes, gentlemen, it is reported to me on 
every side that I am your scoff and deri- 
sion, that the cadets, highland nobihty, 
Beam clodhoppers, Pengord baronets can- 
not express sufficient contempt for their 
colonel, call me mtriguer, courtier, find 
it irksome to their taste that I should wear, 
with my cull ass, a collar of Genoese point, 
and never cease to air their wondering m- 
dignation that a man should be a Gascon 
without bemg a vagabond 1 [Silence The 
Cadets continue smoking and “playing ] 
Shall I have jmu punished by your cap- 
tam? . . I do not like to 

Carbon Did you otherwise, however, 
I am free, and pumsh only . . . 

De Guiche Ah? 

Carbon My company is paid by myself, 
belongs to me I obey no orders but such 
as relate to war 

De Guiche Ah, is it so? Enough, then 
I will treat your taunts with simple scorn 
My fashion of deporting myself under fire is 
well known You are not unaware of the 
manner in which yesterday, at Bapaume, 
I forced back the columns of the Comte 
de Bucquoi, gatheiing my men together 
to plunge forward like an avalanche, three 
times I charged him 

Cyiano [without lifting his nose from his 
bookl And your white scarf? 

De Guiche [surp/nsed and self-satisfied] 
You heard of that circumstance? In 
fact, it happened that as I was wheehng 
about to collect my men for the third 
charge, I was caught m a stream of fugi- 
tives which bore me onward to the edge 
of the enemy I was m danger of bemg 
captured and cut off with an arquebuse, 
when I had the presence of mmd to untie 
and let slip to the ground the white scarf 
which proclaimed my military grade Thus 
was I enabled, undistmguished, to with- 
draw from among the Spaniards, and there- 
upon returning with my remspirited men, 
to defeat them Well? . . . What do you 
say to the mcident? 

[The Cadets have appeared not to 
be listening, at this point, how- 
ever, hands with cards and dice- 
boxes remain suspended in the 
air, no pipe-smoke is ejected, all 
expresses expectation! 

Cyrano That never would Henry the 
Fourth, however great the number of his 


opponents, have consented to dimimsh his 
presence by the size of his white plume 

[Silent joy Cards fall, dice rattle, 
smoke upwreathes! 

De Guiche The tnck was successful, how- 
; ever! 

[As before, expectation suspends 
gambling and smoking! 

Cyrano Very likely But one should not 
resign the honor of being a target [Cards, 
dice, smoke, fall, rattle, and upwreathe, as 
before, in expression of increasing glee! 
Had I been at hand when you allowed your 
scarf to drop — the quality of our courage, 
monsieur, shows different m this, — 1 would 
have picked it up and worn it 
De Guiche Ah, yes, — more of your Gas- 
con braggmgl 

Cyrano Bragging? . . Lend me the 
scarf I engage to mount, ahead of all, to 
the assault, wearmg it crosswise upon my 
breast! 

De Guiche A Gascon’s offer, that too! 
You know that the scarf was left m ,the 
enemy’s camp, by the banks of the Scarpe, 
where bullets smce then have hailed . . . 
whence no one can brmg it back! 

Cyrano [taking a white scarf from his 
pocket and handing it to De GmcHs] Here 
it is. 

[Silence The Cadets smother their 
laughter behind cards and in 
dice-boxes De Guiche turns 
around, looks at them, instantly 
they become grave, one of them, 
with an air of unconcern, whistles 
the tune played earlier by the 
fifer! 

De Guiche [taking the scarf! I thank 
you I shall be able with this ^red of 
white to make a signal which I was 
hesitatmg to make . . [He goes to the 

top of the bank and waves the scarf! 

All What now? What is this? 

The Sentinel [at the top of the hank! 

A man . over there . runnmg off 
De Guiche [coming forward again! It 
IS a supposed Spamsh spy He is very 
useful to us The information he carries 
to the enemy is that which I give him, — 
so that their decisions are influenced by us 
Cyrano He is a scoundrel! 

De Guiche [cooUy tying on his scarf! 
He 18 a convenience We were saying? 

. . Ah, I was about to tell you Last 
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juglit, having reBolved upon, a desperate 
stroke to obtain supphes, the Marshal 
secretly set out for Dourlens The royal 
sutlers are encamped there He expects to 
join them by way of the tilled fields, but, 
to provide agamst mterference, he took 
with lum troops m such number that, cer- 
tainly, if we were now attacked, the enemy 
would find easy work Half of the army is 
absent from the camp 
Carbon If the Spaniards knew that, it 
might be senous But they do not know 
De Gmche They do And are gomg to 
attack us 
Carbon Ah! 


rons, or and azure, the chevron that was 
wantmg to complete it, — blood-red! 

[Bn GtncHn at the back speaks low 
with Carbon Orders are given 
All 18 made ready to repel an 
attack Cyrano goes toward 
Christian, who stands motion- 
less, with folded arms 3 
Cyrano [laying his hand on Christian’s 
shoulder} Christian? 

Christian [shaking his head} Roxanet 
Cyrano Ah mel 

Christian I wish I might at least put 
my whole heart’s last blessing m a beauti- 
ful letter! 


De Quiche My pretended spy came to 
warn me of their mtention He said, more- 
over I can direct the attack At what 
pomt shall it be? I will lead them to sup- 
pose it the least strong, and they will 
centre then efforts against it 1 answered 
Veiy well Go from the camp Look down 
the Ime Let them attack at the pomt I 
signal from 

Carbon [to the CabetsI Gentlemen, get 
ready! 

[All get up Noise of swords and 
belts being buckled on 1 
De Quiche They will be here m an hour 
First Cadet Oh! , , if there is a whole 
hour! . 


[All sit down again, and go on with 
their games } 

De Quiche [to Cahbon] The main ob- 
ject is to gam time The Marshal is on his 
way back. 

Carbon And to gam time? 

De Qiache You will be so obhgmg as to 
keep them bu^ kilhng you 

Cyrano Ah, this is your revenge ! 

De Quiche I will not pretend that if I 
had been fond of you, I would have thus 
^gled out you and yours, but, as your 
^ unquestionably beyond that of 
others, I am servmg my Kmg at the same 
tune as my mchnation, 

Cyrano Suffer me, monsieur, to express 
my gratitude 


De Quiche I know that you affect figh 
lag one ag^t a hundred You wvU n< 
comply of lacking opportunity [He go. 
toward the hack with Carbon 3 
Cyrano [to the CAnm] We shall now 1 
able, gentlemen, to add to the Gaso< 
escutcheon, whuh bears, as it is, six che 


Cyrano I mistrusted that it would come 
to-day [/le takes a letter from his 
doublet} and I haim written your farewells 
Christian Let me see I 
Cyrano You wish to see it? . . . 
Christian [taking the letter} Yes! 
CfiTe opens the letter, begins to read, stops 
short} Ah? 

Cyrano What? 

Chnstian That little round blister? 
Cyrano [kumedly taking back the letter, 
and looking at tt with an artless mr3. A 
blister? 

Chnstian It is a tear! 

Cyrano It looks like one, does it not? 

A poet, you see, is sometimes caught 
m his own snare, — that is what constitutes 
the interest, the charm! This letter, 
you must know, is very touching In wnt- 
mg it I apparently made myself shed tears 
Christian Shed tears? . 

Cyrano Yes, because well, to die is 
not temble at all . but never to see her 
agam, never! that, you know, is 
homble beyond all thinking And, 
things having taken the turn they have, I 
shall not see her [Chbistian looks at 
him} we shall not see her . [hastily} 
you will not see her 
Chnstian [smtching ike letter from km} 
Give me the letter ! [Noise tn the distance 3 
Voice of a Sentinel Ventrehleu, who goes 
there? 

[Shots Noise of voices, tinkling of 
bells} 

Carbon What is it? 

The Sentinel [on the top of the &an!b3 
A coach! iq j 

INoisy exclamations} What? — In the 
camp? —It 18 drivmg mto the camp!— It 
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comes from the direction of the enemy! 
The devil! Fire upon it! — No! the coach- 
man IS shoutmg somethmg! — What does 
he say? — He shouts Service of the Kmg! 

De Guiche What? Service of the King? 

lAll come down from the bank and 
fall into order ] 

Carbon Hats off, all! 

De Guiche [at the comer'] Service of the 
Kmg! Stand back, low rabble, ^nd give it 
room to turn around with a handsome 
sweep! 

[The coach comes in at a trot It 
IS covered with mud and dust 
The curtains are drawn Two 
lackeys behind It comes to a 
standstill ] 

Carbon [shouting] Salute! 

[Drums roll. All the Cadets un~ 
cover ] 

De Guiche Let down the steps! 

[Two men hurry forward The 
coach door opens] 

Roxane [stepping from the carnage] 
Good-mommg I 

[At the sound of a feminine voice, 
all the men, in the act of bowing 
low, straighten themselves Cow- 
stemation ] 

De Guiche Service of the Kmg! You? 

Roxane Of the only Kmg! ... of Love! 

Cyrano Ah, great God! 

Christian [rushing to her]. You! Why are 
you here? 

Roxane This siege lasted too long ! 

Christian Why have you come? 

Roxane I will tell you ! 

Cyrano [who at the sound of her voice has 
started, then stood motionless without ven~ 
tunng to look her way] God! . can I 
trust myself to look at her? 

De Guiche You cannot remam here 

Roxane But I can, — I can, mdeedl Will 
yQU favor me with a drum? [She seats 
herself upon a drum brought forward for 
her] There! I thank you! [She laughs] 
They fired upon my carnage [Proudly] 
A patrol! — It does look rather as if it 
were made out of a pumpkin, does it not? 
like Cmderella’s coach! and the footmen 
made out of rats! [Blowing a hss to Chms- 
tian ] How do you do? [Looking at them 
'iaU] You do not look overjoyed! . 

IS a long way from Paris, do you know 


it? [Catching sight of CraAisro] Couaii, 
dehghted! 

Cyrano [coming toward her]. But how 
did you . ? 

Roxane How did I find the army? Dear 
me, cousin, that was simple I followed 
straight along the Ime of devastation 
Ah, I should never have beheved m such 
horrors had I not seen them! Gentlemen, 
if that IS the service of your Kmg, I like 
mine better! 

Cyrano. But this is mad! ... By what 
way did you come? 

Roxane Way? ... I drove through the 
Spaniards* camp 

First Cadet Ah, what will keep lovely 
woman from her way! 

De Guiche But how did you contnve to 
get through their hues? 

Le Bret That must have been diffi- 
cult . . . 

Roxane No, not veiy. I simply drove 
through them, m my coach, at a trot If 
a hidalgo, with arrogant front, showed likely 
to stop us, I put my face at the wmdow, 
wearmg my sweetest smile, and, those 
gentlemen bemg, — let the French not 
grudge my saying so ! — the most gallant m 
the world, . I passed! 

Carbon Such a smile is a passport, cer- 
tainly! . But you must have been not 
unfrequently bidden to stand and dehver 
where you were gomg? 

Roxane Not unfrequently, you are nght 
Whereupon I would say, “I am gomg to see 
my lover!” At once, the fiercest looking 
Spaniard of them all would gravely close 
my carnage door, and, with a gesture the 
King might emulate, motion aside the 
musket-barrels levelled at me, and, superb 
at once for grace and haughtiness, bringmg 
his spurs together, and liftmg his plumed 
hat, bow low and say, “Pass, senorita, pass!’* 
Christian But, Roxane . . 

Roxane I said, “My lover!” yes, forgive 
me! — You see, if I had said, “My hus- 
band!” they would never have let me by! 
Christian But 
Roxane What troubles you? 

De Guiche You must leave at once. 
Roxane I? 

Cyrano At once! 

Le Bret As fast as you can. 
y^nstian Yes, you must. 

Roxane But why? 
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Chnsttan [embarrassed] Because . 

Cyrano [embarrassed too]. In. three- 
quarters of an hour 

De Omcke [the samel. Or an hour . 

Carbon [the same] You had much 
better 

Le Bret [the same] You might 

Roxane. I shall remam You are going to 
fight 

All Oh, no! . . Not 

Roxane He is my husband I [She throws 
herself in CHHismN's oms] Let me be 
killed with you I 

Chnstuin How your eyes shmet 

Roxane I will tell you why they shine! 

De Guiche [desperately] It is a post of 
horrible probabilities! 

Roxane [timing toward him]. What — 
of homble? . , 

Cyrano In proof of which ho appomted 
us to it! . . 

Roxane Ah, you wish me made a 
widow? 

De Gutche I swear to you . , . 

Roxane No! Now I have lost all re- 
gard . Now I will surely not go . . 
Besides, I think it fun! 

Cyrano What? The pr4cieuse contained 
a heroine? , 

Roxane Monsieur de Bergerac, I am a 
cousm of yours! 

One of the Cadets Never think but that ' 
we will take good care of you! 

Roxane [more and more excited] I am 
Bure you will, my fnends! 

Other Cadet The whole camp smells of 
ms! 


Roxane By good fortune I put on a hi 

lOlancing U 

ward DEGuiCHB] But perhaps it is tun 
account should go -The battle migl 

De Giache Ah, it is mtolerable! —I ai 
going toi^ect my guns, and coming bad 
-you stiU have time think better of it 
Roxane Never! [Rxit Ds Guichb 
Uinstian [tmplonng] Eoxane! 

Roxane No! 

Cadet She is gomg to stay! 
other «« 

nbbon!— Lend me you 
cuffs! -Curlmg-irLs 


Roxane [to Cyrano, who is still pleads 
, xng with her] No! Nothing shall prevail 
upon me to stir from this spot! 

Carbon [after hamng, like the others, 
tightened his belt, dusted himself, brushed 
his hat, straightened his feather, pulled down 
his cuffs, approaches Royanb, and cere- 
moniously] It IS, pel haps, proper, since 
you are going to stay, that I should present 
to you a few of the gentlemen about to 
have the honor of dying in your presence 
[Roxanb bows, and stands waiting, 
with her arm through Christian's ] Baron 
Peyrescous de Colignac! 

The Cadet [hovnng] Madame! 

Carbon [continuing to present the 
Cadets] Baron de Casterac de Cahuzac, 
— Vidame de Malgou 3 Te Estressac Les- 
has d’Escarabiot, — Chevalier d’Antignac- 
Juzet,— Baron Hillot de Blagnac-Salechan 
de Castel Crabioules . 

Roxane But how many names have you 
apiece? 

Baron HiUot Innumerable! 

Carbon [to Roxane] Open your hand 
with the handkerchief! 

Roxane [opens her hand, the handker- 
chief drops] Why? 

[The whole company starts forward 
to pick it up] 

Carbon [instantly catching it] My com- 
pany had no flag! Now, my word, it will 
have the prettiest one in the army! 

Roxane [smiling] It is rather small 

Carbon [fastening the handkerchief on 
the staff of his captain’s spear] But it is 
lace! 


One of the Cadets [to the others] I 
could die without a murmur, having looked 
upon that beautiful face, if I had so much 
as a walnut inside me! . 

Carbon [who has overheard, indignant] 
Shame I to talk of food when an ex- 

quisite woman . 

Ro^ne But the air of the camp is 
searctog, and I myself am hungry Patties, 

^'Sht wme . are what I 
should like best! Will you kindly bnng me 

, T ^ ^(Consternation] 

une of the Cadets Brmg you some? 
Other Cadet And where, great God, shnl] 
we get them? 


Roxane [quietly] In, my coach. 

AU What? 

Roxane But there is much to be donq. 
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carving and boning and serving Look 
more closely at my coachman, gentlemen, 
and you will recogmze a precious individ- 
ual the sauces, if we wish, can be warmed 
over 

The Cadets ^springing toward the coacJi] 
It IS Ragueneaul Wheersl Ohl Ohl 

Roxane {.watching them] Poor fellows! 

Cyrano {kissing her hand] Kind fairy! 

Ragueneau {standing upon the box-seat 
like a vender at a public fair] Gentlemen! 

{Enthusiasm ] 

The Cadets Bravo! Bravo! 

Ragueneau How should the Spamards, 
when so much beauty passed, suspect the 
repast? {Applause ] 

Cyrano {low to Christian-] Hml Hm! 
Christian! 

Ragueneau Absorbed in gallantry, no 
heed took they {he takes a dish from 
the box-seat] . of galantine! 

{Applause The galantine is passed 
from hand to hand] 

Cyrano {low to Christian] A word with 
you 

Ragueneau Venus kept their eyes fixed 
upon herself, while Diana slipped past with 
the ... {he brandishes a joint] game! 

{Enthusiasm The joint is seized 
by twenty hands at once ] 

Cyrano {low to Christian] I must speak 
with you 

Roxane {to the Cadets who come for- 
ward, their arms full of provisions] Spread 
It all upon the ground! 

{Assisted by the two imperturbable 
footmen who were on the back of 
the coach, she arranges every- 
thing on the grass ] 

Roxane {To Christun, whom Cyrano is 
trying to draw aside] Make yourself useful, 
sir! 

[Christian comes and helps her 
Cyrano gives evidence of un- 
easiness ] 

Ragueneau A truffled peacock! 

First Cadet {radiant, comes forward 
cutting off a large slice of ham] Praise the 
pigs, we shall not go to our last fight with 
nothmg m our b {correcting himself at 
sight of Roxane] hm stomachs! 

Ragueneau {flinging the carnage cush- 
ions] The cushions are stuffed with smpel 

{Tumult The cushions are npped 
open. Laughter. Joy.] 


Ragueneau {flinging bottles of red wine] 
Molten ruby! {Bottles of white unne] 
Plmd topaz! 

Roxane {throwing a folded tablecloth to 
Cyr-ano] Unfold the cloth Hey! ... be 
nimble! 

Ragueneau {wamng one of the coach 
lanterns] Bach lantern is a little larder! 

Cyrano {low to Christian, while together 
they spread the cloth] I must speak with 
you before you speak with her . 

Ragueneau The handle of my whip, 
behold, IS a sausage ! 

Roxane {pounng wine, dispensing it] 
Since we are the ones to be killed, morbleu, 
we will not fret ourselves about the rest of 
the army! Ever3i;hmg for the Gascons! 

And if De Guiche comes, nobody must 
invite him ! {Going from one to the other ] 
Gently ! You have time . You must not 
eat so fast! There, drink. What are you 
crying about? 

First Cadet It is too good ! 

Roxane Hush! White wme or red? — 
Bread for Monsieur de Carbon! — A knife I 
— Pass your plate! — You prefer crust? — 
A httle more? — ^Let me help you — 
Champagne? — A wing? — 

Cyrano {following Roxanb, his hands 
full of dishes, helping her] I adore her! 

Roxane {going to Christian] What will 
you take? 

Christian Nothing! 

Roxane Oh, but you must -take some- 
thing! This biscuit — m a httle Muscatel 
— just a little? 

Christian {trying to keep her from going] 
Tell me what made you come? 

Roxane I owe myself to "those poor 
fellows . Be patient, . By and by 
Le Bret {who had gone toward the back 
to pass a loaf of bread on the end of a pike 
to the Sentinel upon the earthwork] De 
Guiche ! 

Cyrano Presto! Vanish basket, flagon, 
platter and pan! Hurry! Let us look 
as if nothing were ! [To RAGruENEAu] Take 
a flymg leap on to your box! — Is every- 
thmg hidden? 

{In a wink, all the eatables have 
been pushed into the tents, or 
hidden under clothes, cloaks, 
hats ] 

{Enter Db Guiche, humedly, he 
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slops short, sniffing the car 
Silence ] 

De Guicfie What a good bbioUI 
One oj the Cadets Istnging, vnth effect 
of mental abstractionj To lo lo lo 
De Guiche [stopping and looking at him 
closelyl What is the matter with you — 
you, -^ere? You are red as a crab 
The Cadet I? Nothmg , It is ]ust my 
blood We are gomg to fight it tells . 

Other Cadet Poom . . poom . . . 

poom 

De Gutche [turning'] What is this? 

The Cadet [slightly intoxicated] Noth- 
mg A song . ]ust a httle song 
De Gmche You look m good spints, my 
boyl 

The Cadet Danger affects me that way I 
De Guiche [calling Carbok de CASTEii- 
Jaloux to give an order] Gaptam, I . 
[He stops at sight of kis face] Pestel You 
look m good spirits, too 
Carbon [flushed, holding a bottle behind 
him, vnth an evasive gesture] Ohl 
De Guiche I had a cannon left over, 
which I have ordered them to place Uie 
points in the wing] there, m that comer, and 
which your men can use, if necessary 
One of the Cadets [swaying from one 
foot to the other] Charming attention! 

Other Cadet [smiling suganly] Our 
thanks for your gracious thoughtfulness! 

De Gmche Have they gone mad? . 

As you are not accustomed to 
handhng a camion, look out for its kick- 
ing 

First Cadet Ah, pfft! 

De Guiche [going toward him, funous] 
■but 

The Cadet A, cannon knows better than 
to kick a Gascon! 

shafenpM You are all tw on what? 

of powd?* ^^^Smficently] The smell 

SLSi nff toward 

Quick, Madame! what have you 
condescended to decide? ^ 

Roxane I remain 

“ W m detenmned, thed 
me have a muritetl 

Carbon What do you mean? 1 


De Guiche I, too, will remain 

Cyrano At last, monsieur, an instance 
of pure and simple bravery! 

First Cadet Might you be a Gascon, 
lace collar notwithstanding? 

De Guiche I do not leave a woman m 
danger 

Second Cadet Uo Pibst Cadet] Iiook 
here! I think he might be given some- 
thing to eat! 

[All the jood reappears, as if by 
magic] 

De Quiche [hts eyes brightening]. Pro- 
visions? 

Third Cadet Under every waistcoat! 

De Guiche [mastering himself, haugh- 
tily] Do you imagme that I will eat your 
leavmgs? 

Cyrano [boiMTig] You are improvmgl 

De Guiche [proudly, falling at the last 
of the sentence into a slightly Gascon ac- 
cent] I will fight before I eat! 

First Cadet [exultant] Pight! Eat! . . . 
He spoke with an accent! 

De Gutche [laughing] I did? 

The Cadet He is one of us! 

[All fall to dancing] 

Carbon [who a moment before disap- 
peared behind the earthworks, reappearing 
at the top] I haie placed my pikcmcn 
They are a determined troop 

[He points at a line of pikes pro- 
jecting above the bank ] 

De Gmche [to RoxA^E, bowing] Will 
you accept my hand and pass them m 
renew? 

[She takes hts hand, they go toward 
the bank Everyone uncovers 
and follows ] 

Chnstian [going to Cirano, qutcUy] 
Speakl Be quick! ’ yuwiuyj 

We R(mNB appears at the top of 
the bank, the pikes disappear, 
lowered tn a salute, and a cheer 
goes up, Roxanb bows ] 

Pikemen [outside] Vivatl 

Chnstian W’^hat did you want to tell mo? 

Cyrano In case Ro\ano 

Chnstian Well? ,, „ 

Cyrano Should speak to you of tno 

Christian Yes, the - A blunder of 

Cyrano Do not commit the biun 

appeanuB surpnfiod • • 

Chnstian At what? 
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Cyrano I must tell you ! . . It is qmte 

simple, and merely comes mto my mmd 
to-day because I see her You have . . 

Chnatzan Hurry 1 

Cyrano You . . . you have wntten to 
her oftener than you suppose . . , 

Christian Oh, have I? 

. Cyrano Yes It 'was my busmess, you 
see I had imdertaken to mterpret your 
passion, and sometimes I "wrote without hav- 
ing told you I should "write 

Christian Ah? 

Cyrano It is very simple 

Christian But how did you succeed smce 
we have been so closely surrounded, in . ? 

Cyrano Oh, before daybreak I could 
cross the Imes 

Christian [folding his arms'] Ah, that is 
very simple, too? And how many times 
a week have I been "writmg? Twice? 
Three times? Four? . . . 

Cyrano More 

Christian Eveiy day? 

Cyrano Yes, every day . twice 

Christian [violently] And you cared so 
much about it that you were "willing to 
brave death . . . 

Cyrano [seeing Roxane, who retvxns] 
Be still Not before her I 

[He goes qmckly into his tent 
Cadets come and go at the back 
Cabbon and Db Guiche give 
orders ] 

Roxane [running to Christian]. And 
now, Chnstian 

Christian [taking her hands] And now, 
you shall tell me why, over these fearful 
roads, through these ranks of rough sol- 
diery, you nsked your dear self to join me? 

Roxane Because of the letters I 

Chnstian The ? What did you say? 

Roxane It is through your fault that 
I have been exposed to such and so many 
dangers It is your letters that have gone 
to my head! Ah, think how many you 
have "written me m a month, each one more 
beautiful 

Chnstian What? Because of a few 
httle love letters 

Roxane Saynothmg! You cannot under- 
stand! Listen The truth is that I took 
to idolizmg you one evemng, when be- 
low my "Window, m a voice I did not know 
before, your soul began to reveal itself 
Think then what the effect should be of I 


your letters, which have been like your 
voice heard constantly for one month, your 
voice of that evemng, so tender, caressmg 
. . . You must bear it as you can, I have 
come to you ! Prudent Penelope would 
not have stayed at home with her eternal 
"tapestry, if Ul 3 rsses, her lord, had written 
as you "write . but, impulsive as Helen, 
have tossed aside her yams, and flown to 
join him! 

Chnstian But . . 

Roxane I read them, I re-read them, m 
reading I grew famt I became your 
own indeed! Each fluttermg leaf was like 
a petal of your soul wafted to me In 
every word of those letters, love is felt as 
a flame would be felt, — love, compellmg, 
smcere, profound 

Chnstian Ah, smcere, profoimd? . 

You say that it can be felt, Roxane? 

Roxane He asks me ! 

Chnstian And so you came? . . . 

Roxane I came — oh, Christian, my o"wn, 
my master! If I were to kneel at your 
feet you would lift me, I know It is my 
soul therefore which kneels, and never can 
you hft it from that posture! — I came to 
implore your pardon — as it is fittmg, for 
we are both perhaps about to die! — your 
pardon for havmg done you the "wrong, at 
first, m my shallowness, of lovmg you , . . 
for mere lookmg! 

Chnstian [in alarm] Ah, Roxane! . . 

Roxane Later, dear one, grown less shal- 
low — similar to a bird which flutters before 
it can fly, — your gallant exterior appeahng 
to me still, but your soul appeahng equally, 
I loved you for both! . . . 

Chnstian And now? 

Roxane Now at last yourself are van- 
quished by yourself I love you for your 
soul alone . 

Christian [dramng away]. Ah, Roxane! 

Roxane Rejoice! For to be loved for 
that wherewith we are clothed so fleetmgly 
must put a noble heart to torture . . 

Your dear thought at last casts your dear 
face m shadow "the harmomous Imea- 
ments whereby at first you pleased me, 

I do not see them, now my eyes are open! 

Chnstian Oh ! 

Roxane You question your own tri- 
umph? 

Chnstian [sorrowfully] Roxane I 
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Roxane I understand, you cannot con- 
ceive of such a love in me? 

Chmltan I do not vnsh to be loved like 
that I I wi^ to be loved quite simply 

Roxane For that vrluch other women till 
now have loved in you? Ah, let yourself 
be loved m a better way. 

Chnstian No . I was happier be- 
fore 1 

Roxane Ah, you do not understand! It 
IS now that I love you most, that I truly 
love you It is that wluch makes you, you 
— can you not grasp it? — ^that I worship 
And did you no longer walk our earth 
like a young martial Apollo . . . 

Chmiian Say no morel 

Roxane Still would I love you! 

Yes, though a blight should have fallen 
upon your face and form . . . 

CknsUan Do not say it! 

Roxane But I do say it, . . I do! 

Chnstian What? If I were ugly, dis- 
tmctly, offensively? 

Roxane If you were ugly, dear, I swear 
It! 

Chmtxan God! 

Roxane And you are glad, profoundly 
glad? 

Chrvsixan [tn a smothered voxcel Yes . . . 

Roxane What is it? 

Christian Ipushing her gently axoayl 
Nothmg I have a word or two to say to 
someone your leave, for a second 

Roxane But 

Chnstxan tyointing at a group of Cadets 
at the bachl In my selfish love, I have 
kept you from those poor brothers 
Go, smile on them a httle, before they die, 
dear go! 

Roxane [movedi Dear Christian! 

IShe goes toward the Gascons at 
the back, they respectfully gather 
around her ] 

Chnstxan [catting toward Ctbano’s tent] 
Cyrano! 

Cyrano [appears, armed for bottle] What 
is_ it? How pale you are! 

Chnstxan She does not love me anv 
more! 

Cyrano What do you mean? 

Chnstxan She loves you. 

Cyrano No! 

Chnsttan She only loves my soul! 

Cyrano No! 


Chnstxan Yes! Therefore it is you she 
, loves . and you love her . . . 

Cyrano I 

Chnstxan I know it! 

Cyrano It is tnio 

Chnstxan To madnessl 

Cyrano More 

Chnstian Tell her, then. 

Cyrano No! 

Chnstxan Why not? 

Cyrano Look at me! 

Chnstxan She would love me grown ugly 

Cyrano She told you so? 

Chnstian With the utmost frankness! 

Cyrano All I I am glad she sliould have 
told you that! But, believe me, believe 
me, place no faith m such a mad assei ora- 
tion ! Dear God, I am glad such a thought 
should have come to her, and that she 
should have spoken it, — -but believe me, 
do not take her at her word Never cease 
to be the handsome fellow you are 
She would not forgive me! 

Chnstian That is what I wish to dis- 
cover 

Cyrano No! no! 

Chnstxan Lot her choose between us! 
You shall tell her everything. 

Cyrana No . . No . .1 refuse the 
ordeal! 

Chnstxan Shall I stand in the way of 
your happiness because my outside is not 
BO much amiss? 

Cyrano And I? shall I destroy yours, be- 
cause, thanks to the harard that sets us 
upon earth, I have the gift of expressing 
what you perhaps feel? 

Chnstxan You shall tell her everything! 

Cyrano He persists m tempting me . 

It is a mistake and cruel ! 

Chnstxan I am weary of carrymg about, 
m my own self, a rival I 

Cyrano Chnstian I 

Chnstxan Our mamage . . . contracted 
without witnesses . . can be annulled 
if we survive 1 

Cyrano He persists! 

Chnstxan Yes I will be loved for my 
sole self, or not at all ! - — I am gomg to 
see what they are about Look! I will 
walk to the end of the line and back 

Tell her, and let her pronounce between 
us 

Cyrano She will pronounce for you 
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Christian I can but hope she willl 
[caZ^Tip] Roxanel 
Cyrano Nol Nol 

'Roxane [coming forward] What is it? 
Christian Cyrano has something to tell 
you . something important 1 

[Roxane goes hurriedly to Cr- 
RANo Exit Christian] 

Roxane Somethmg important? 

Cyrano [distracted] He is gone! . . 
[To Roxane] Notiiing whatever! He 
attaches — but you must know him of old! 
— ^he attaches importance to tnfles 
Roxane [quickly]. He did not beheve 
what I told him a moment ago? . . I 
saw that he did not believe . . . 

Cyrano [taking her hand] But did you 
m very truth tell him the truth? 

Roxane Yes Yes I should love him 
even [She hesitates a second] 

Cyrano [smiling sadly]. You do not like 
to say it before me? 

Roxane But . . . 

Cyrano I shall not mmd! , . . Even if 
he were ugly? 

Roxane Yes TJgly [Musket shots 
outside ] They are firmgl 
Cyrano [ardently] Dreadfully ugly? 
Roxane Dreadfully 
Cyrano Disfigured? 

Roxane Disfigured! 

Cyrano Grotesque? 

Roxane Nothmg could make him gro- 
tesque . to me 
Cyrano You would love him still? 

Roxane I beheve that I should love 
him more if that were possible I 
Cyrano [losing his head, aside] My God, 
perhaps she means it perhaps it is 
true and that way is happiness [To 
Roxane] I . Roxane listen! 

Le Bret [comes in hurriedly, calls softly] 
C3TanoI 

Cyrano [turning] Hein? 

Le Bret Hush! [He whispers a few 
words to Ctrano ] 

Cyrano [letting Roxane’s hand drop, 
with a cry] Ah! 

Roxane What ails you? 

Cyrano [to himself, in consternation] It 
IS fimshed 1 [Musket reports ] 

Roxane What is it? What is happen- 
mg? Who IS fiimg? 

[jS^e goes to the back to look off] 


Cyrano It is finished My lips are 
sealed forevermore! 

[Cadbib come in, attempting to 
conceal something they carry 
among them, they surround it, 
preventing Roxane’s seeing it] 
Roxane What has happened? 

Cyrano [quickly stopping her as she starts 
toward them] Nothmg! 

Roxane These men? 

Cyrano [drawing her away]. Pay no at- 
tention to them! 

Roxane But what were you about to say 
to me before? 

Cyrano What was I about to say? 

Oh, nothing! Nothing whatever, I as- 
sure you [Solemnly ] I swear that Chris- 
tian’s spint, that his soul, were [in 
terror, correcting himself] are the greatest 
that 

Roxane Were? . . . [With a great cry] 
Ah! . 

[’Runs to the group of Cadets, and 
thrusts them aside ] 

Cyrano It is finished! 

Roxane [seeing Christian stretched out 
in his cloak] Christian! 

Le Bret [to Cyrano]. At the enemy’s 
first shot! 

[Roxane throws herself on Chris- 
tian’s body Musket reports 
Clashing of swords Tramping 
Drums ] 

Carbon [sword in hand] The attack! 
To your muskets! 

[Followed by the Cadets he goes to 
the further side of the earth- 
works ] 

Roxane Christian! 

Carbon’s Voice [beyond the earthworks] 
Make haste! 

Roxane Christian ! 

Carbon Fall mto hne! 

Roxane Christian! 

Carbon Measure match! 

[Ragtjeneah has come running in 
with water in a steel cap ] 
Christian [in a dying voice] Roxane! 
Cyrano [quick, low in Christian’s ear, 
while Roxane, distracted, dips into the 
water a fragment of linen tom from her 
breast to bind his wound] I have told her 
eveiythmg! You are still the one she 
loves ! [Christian closes his eyes ] 

Roxane What, dear love? 
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Carbon Muzzle high 1 
Roxanc [to Ctrano] He is not dead? 
Carbon Open charge . with teeth I 
Roxanc I feel his cheek grow cold against 
my ownl 

Carbon Take aim I 

Roxanc A letter on his breast . IShc 
opens it] Tome! 

Cyrano [ositfc] My letter 1 
Carbon Pirel 

[Mnskcl shots Cncs Roar of 
battle ] 

Cyrano [trying to free his hand trbic/i 
Roxanb clasps kneehngli But, Ro\anc, 
they are fighting 

Roxanc [chnpinp] Hoi Slaj with 
me a little 1 He is dead You arc the 

only one that trulj knew him . [She 
cncs subducdly ] Was he not an exquisite 
being, an exceptional, mancllous be- 
ing? . . 

Cyrano [standing bareheaded] Yes, 
Eoxane 

Roxanc A poet without his peer, . . . 
one verily to reacrence? 

Cyrano Yes, Roxanc 
Roxanc A sublime spint? 

Cyrano Yes, Roxanc 
Roxanc A profound heart, such as the 
profane could neier have understood . . 
a soul as noble as it was charming? . . 
Cyrano [firmly] Yes, Roxanc 
Roianc [throiuijip herself on Chiustiam’s 
body] And he is dead! 

Cyrano [aside, dravnng his sword] And 
I have now only to die, since, without knou- 
mg It, she mourns my death m hisl 

[Trumpets \n the distance] 
De Guiehe [reappears on the top of the 
bank, bareheaded, his forehead bloody, m 
a thundering voice] The signal they prom- 
ised! The flourish of trumpets I . The 
Blench are entenng the camp with sup- 
phesl , , Stand fast a little longer 1 
Roxanc Upon his letter . . . blood, 
tears I 

A Voice [outside, shouting] Surrender I 
Voices of the Cadets No! 

Ragueneau [who from the top of the 
ixaeh IS watching the battle beyond the 
bank] The conflict rages hotter 1 . . 

Cyrano [to Db Guichb pointing at Rox- 
™ Take her awayl ... I am going to 


Roxanc [kissing the letter, in a dying 
voice] His blood]; Ins tears! 

Ragueneau [leaping from the coach and 
running to Rokanb] She is fainting I 
Do Guichr [at the top of the bank, to the 
Cadets, madly] Stand fast 1 
Voice toidfidc] Surrcndcrl 
Voices of the Cadets Nol 
Cyrano [to Dn Guiciii] Your courage 
none will question [Pointing at Ro\- 
Asr 3 Flv for the sake of sai inp hcrl 
Dc Giiichc [runs to Roxam: and lifts 
her in hit arms] So be it! But nc ‘shall 
win the day if jou can hold out n little 
longer . . . 

Cyrano We can [To Roxam:, whom 
Dr Guicub, helped by RAGUhM.AiJ, is carry- 
ing off inscimble] Good-b\c, Roxanc! 

[Tumult Cncs Cadits reappear, 
wounded, and fall upon the stage 
CiRAxo dashing forward to join 
the combatants is stopped on the 
crest of the bank by Cmnox' 
covered xnth blood] 

Carbon Wo arc losing ground . . I 
ha^c got two halberd wounds . 

Cyrano [yelling to the Gascons] Stead- 
fast! Nexcr gi\c them an inch! 
Braxc bovs! [To Cumov ] Fear nothing! 
I haxc xarious deaths to nxenge Chris- 
tian’s and all my hopes’! [They come 
down CmXNO brandi<>hrs the spear at the 
head of which Roxanp’s handkerchief is 
fastened] Float free, little cobweb flag, 
embroidered with her initials! [lie dnves 
the spear-staff into the earth, shouts to the 
Caocts] Fall on them, bovsl . Cru^h 
them! [To the fifer] Fifer, play! 

[The fifer plays Some of the 
wounded get to their feet again 
Some of the Cadits, coming 
dovm the bank, group themselves 
around Cydano and the htllc 
flog The coach, filled and cov- 
ered With men, bnstlcs with 
muskets and becomes a redoubt ] 
One of the Cadets [appears upon the top 
of the bank backing while he fights, he 
cncs] They are coming up the slope! 

^ _ [Falls dead] 

Lyrano We will welcome them 1 

[Above the bank suddenly rises a 
formidable array of enemies The 
great banners of the Imperial 
Army appear] 
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Cyrano Tire I [General discharge ] 

Cry [among the hostile ranks'] Fire I 

[Shots returned Cadets drop on 
every side ] 

A Spanish Officer [taking off his hat] 
What are these men, so determmed all to 
be killed? 

Cyrano [declaiming, as he stands in the 
midst of flying bullets] 

They are the Gascony Cadets 

Of Carbon de Castel-Jalous; 

Famed fighters, liars, desperates . . . 

[He leaps forward, followed by a 
handful of survivors ] 

They are the Gascony Cadets! . . 

[The rest is lost in the confusion of 
battle ] 

ACT FIVE 
Cyrano’s gazette 

Fifteen years later, 1655 The park be-' 
longing to the convent of the Sisters of the 
Cross, in Pans 

Superb shade-trees At the left, the 
house, several doors opening on to broad 
terrace with steps In the centre of the 
stage, huge trees standing alone in a clear 
oval space At the right, first wing, a semt- 
circular stone seat, surrounded by large box- 
trees 

All along the back of the stage, an avenue 
of chestnut-trees, which leads, at the right, 
fourth wing, to the door of a chapel seen 
through trees Through the double row of 
trees overarching the avenue are seen lawns, 
other avenues, clumps of trees, the further 
recesses of the park, the sky 

The chapel opens by a small side-door 
into a colonnade, overrun by a scarlet 
creeper, the colonnade comes forward and 
IS lost to sight behind the box-trees at the 
right 

It is Autumn The leaves are turning, 
above the still fresh grass Dark patches 
of evergreens, box and yew Under each 
tree a mat of yellow leaves Fallen leaves 
litter the whole stage, crackle underfoot, he 
thick on the terrace and the seats 

Between the seat at the right and the tree 
in the centre, a large embroidery frame, in 
front of which a small chair Baskets full of 
wools, in skeins and balls On the frame, a 
piece of tapestry, partly done. 


At the nse of the curtain, nuns come and 
go in the park, a few are seated on the 
stone seat around an older nun, leaves are 
falling 

Sister Martha [to Mother Margaret] 
Sister Claire, after puttmg on her cap, went 
back to the mirror, to see herself agam 
Mother Margaret [to Sister Cuube] It 
was unbecommg, my child 
Sister Claire But Sister Martha, to-day, 
after finishing her portion, went back to the 
tart for a plum. I saw her I 
Mother Margaret [to Sister Martha]. 
My child, it was ill done 
Sister Claire I merely glanced! . . 
Sister Martha The plum was about so 
big! 

Mother Margaret This evemng when 
Monsieur Qyrano comes, I will tell him 
Sister Claire [alarmed]. No! He will 
laugh at us! 

Sister Martha. He will say that nuns are 
very vain! 

Sister Claire. And very greedy! 

Mother Margaret And really very good 
Sister Claire Mother Margaret, is it not 
true that he has come here every Saturday 
m the last ten years? 

Mother Margaret Longer! Ever smce 
his cousin brought among our Imen coifs 
her coif of crape, the worldly symbol of her 
mourmng, which settled like a sable bird 
amidst our flock of white some fourteen 
years ago 

Sister Martha He alone, smce she took 
her abode in our cloister, has art to dispel 
her never-lessenmg sorrow 
All the Nuns He is so droll! — It is 
merry when he comes! — He teases us! — ■ 
He IS dehghtful ! — We are greatly attached 
to him! — We are makmg Angehca paste to 
offer him! 

Sister Martha He is not, however a 
very good Cathohc! 

Sister Claire "We will convert him 
The Nuns We will! We will! 

M other M argaret I forbid your renewmg 
that attempt, my children Do not trouble 
him he might not come so often! 

Sister Martha But God! 

Mother Margaret Set your hearts at rest* 
God must know him of old! 

Sister Martha But every Saturday, when 
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e comes, be says to me as soon as be sees 
ae, "Sister, I ate meat, yesterday I” 

Mother Margaret Ab, that is wbat be 
ays? . 'Well, -when be last said it, be 
lad eaten nothmg for two days 
Sister Martha Mother I 
Mother Margaret He is poor 
Sister Martha Who told you? 

Mother Margaret Monsieur Le Bret 
Sister Martha Does no one offer him 
issistance? 

Mother Margaret No, be would take 
affence 

Un one of the avenues at the hach 
appears Boxaite, in hlach, wear- 
ing a vndow's coif and long 
mourning veil, Da Gifiche, 
markedly older, magnificently 
dressed, walks beside her They 
go very slowly Motheh Mah- 
GAsnr gets up I 

Mother Margaret Come, we must go 
within Madame Magdeleme is walkmg in 
the park with a viator 
Sister Martha [Zoio to Sister Ciaire] 
Is not that the Marshal-duke de Gram- 
mont? 

Sister Claire lloohingl I tTimV it isl 
Sister Martha He has not been to see 
her in many months I 
The Nuns He is much engaged! — The 
Court! — The Camp! — 

Sister Claire Cares of this world! 

IBxeunt De Gtjichb and Roxanb 
come forward silently, and stop 
near the embroidery flame A. 
paicse] 

De (^iche And so you bve here, use- 
lessly fair, always m moummg? 

Roxane Always 

De Gvxche As faithful as of old? 

Roxane As faithful 

De Gutche [after a time] Have you for- 
given me? 

Roxane Smce I am here 
bemg^*°^^ really such a rare 

Roxane To understand, one must have 
Known nun I 

him I oae must have known 

^ know him well 

5 still and always 

against your heart? 

Boimne I wear it on this velvet as a 
oiore holy scapular ’ ® ® 


De Guichc Even dead, you love him? 

Roxane It seems to me sometimes he is 
but half dead, that our hearts have not 
been severed, that his love still wiaps me 
round, no less than ever hvmgl 

De Guiche [after another siience] Does 
Cyrano come here to see you? 

Roxane Yes, often That faithful friend 
fulfils by me the office of gazette His 
visits are regular He comes when the 
weather is fine, his armchair is brought out 
under the trees I wait for him here with 
my work; the hour strikes, on the last 
stroke, I hear — I do not even turn to see 
who comes! — his cane upon the steps, 
he takes his seat, he rallies me upon my 
never-endmg tapestry, he tells off the 
events of the week, and . [Le Bret ap- 
pears on the steps ] Ah, Le Bret I [Le Bret 
comes down the steps 1 How does your 
friend? 

Le Bret HI 

De Guiche Oh! 

Roxane He exaggerates! . , , 

Le Bret All is come to pass as I fore- 
told neglect! poverty! his writings ever 
breeding him new enemies! Fraud he 
attacks m every embodiment usurpers, 
pious pretenders, plagiarists, asses m lions’ 
skms all! He attacks all! 

Roxane No one, however, but stands in 
profound respect of his sword They will 
never succeed m silencing him 

De Guiche [shaking his head! Who 
knows? 

Le Bret What I fear is not the aggres- 
sion of man, what I fear is loneliness and 
imnt and ^ter creepmg upon him like 
Btealtoy wolves m his miserable attic, they 
are the ^dious foes that will have him 
by ffie throat at last! Eveiy day he 
tightens his belt by an eyelet, bis poor 
peat nose is pinched, and turned the sal- 
low of cld ivory, the worn black serge you 
IS the only coat he has! 

De Gutche Ah, there is one who did 
not ^cceed! Nevertheless, do not 

pity him too much 

Bret [vnth a hitter smile] Mar- 

bo^ not pity him too much 

ne Hgned no bonds with the world, he has 
lived free m his thought as m his actions 
he Bret [as above] Duke 
De Quiche [haughtily^ I know, yes I 
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have everything, he has nothing But 
I should like to shake hands with him 
[Bovmg to Roxane] Good-bye 

Roxane I will go with you to the door. 

[Db Guiche bows to Lb Bret and 
goes mth Roxanb toward the 
terrace steps] 

De Guiche Istoppmg while she goes up 
the steps] Yes, sometimes I envy him 
You see, when a man has succeeded too 
well m life, he is not unlikely to feel — dear 
me! without having committed any very 
serious wrong! — a multitudinous disgust 
of himself, the sum of which does not con- 
stitute a real remorse, but an obscure un- 
easmess, and a ducal mantle, while it 
sweeps up the stairs of greatness, may trail 
in its furry Iming a rustlmg of sere illusions 
and regrets, as, when you slowly climb to- 
ward those doors, your black gown trails 
the withered leaves 

jKoxane [iromcall Are you not unusu- 
ally pensive? , , 

De Guiche Ah, yes! [As he is about to 
leave, abruptly 1 Monsieur Le Bret [To 
Roxane] WiU you allow me? A word 
[He goes to Lb Bret, and lowering his 
voice] It IS true that no one will dare 
overtly to attack your friend, but many 
have him m particular disrehsh, and some 
one was saymg to me yesterday, at the 
Queen’s, “It seems not unhkely that this 
CJyrano will meet with an accident” 

Le Bret Ah? . . 

De Guiche Yes Let him keep mdoors 
Let him be cautious 

Le Bret [lifting his arms toward Heaven] 
Cautious! . . He is coming here I will 
warn him Warn him! Yes, but 

Roxane [who has been standing at the 
head of the steps, to a nun who comes to- 
ward her] What is it? 

The Nun Ragueneau begs to see you, 
Madame 

Roxane Let him come m [ro Db 
Guiche and Lb Bret] He comes to plead 
distress Having determmed one day to 
be an author, he became m turn precen- 
tor , . 

Le Bret Bath-house keeper . . . 

Roxane Actor . . 

Le Bret Beadle . . 

Roxane Barber 

Le Bret Arch-lute teacher . . . 

Roxane I wonder what he is now! 


Ragueneau [entering precipitately] Ah, 
madame! [He sees Lb Bret] Monsieur! 

Roxane [smiling] Begin tellmg your 
i misfortunes to Le Bret I am commg back. 

Ragueneau But, madame 

[Roxane feaues without listening, 
mth the Duke Ragueneau 
goes to Le Bret ] 

Ragueneau It is better so Smce you 
are here, I had liefer not tell her! Less 
than half an hour ago, I was going to see 
your friend I was not thirty feet from 
his door, when I saw him come out I 
hurried to catch up with him He was 
about to turn the comer I started to run, 
when from a window below which he was 
passmg — was it pure mischance? It may 
have been! — a lackey drops a block of 
Wood . . 

Le Bret. Ah, the cowards! . CJyrano! 

Ragueneau I reach the spot, and find 

him . . . 

Le Bret Horrible ! 

Ragueneau Our friend, monsieur, our 
poet, stretched upon the ground, with a 
great hole in his head! 

Le Bret He is dead? 

Ragueneau No, but God have 

mercy! I carried him to his lodging 
Ah, his lodging! You should see that 
lodging of his! 

Le Bret Is he m pam? 

Ragueneau No, monsieur, he is uncon- 
scious 

Le Bret Has a doctor seen him? 

Ragueneau One came out of good 
nature 

Le Bret My poor, poor Cyrano! 

We must not tell Roxane outright And 
the doctor? . 

Ragueneau He talked I hardly 

grasped of fever cerebral inflamma- 
tion! Ah, if you should see him, with his 
head done up m cloths! Let us hurry 
No one is there to tend him . And 
he might die if he attempted to get up! 

Le Bret [dragging Ragueneau off at the 
right] This way Come, it is shorter 
through the chapel 

Roxane [appearing at the head of the 
steps, catching sight of Lb Bret hurrying 
off through the colonnade which leads to 
the chapel side-door] Monsieur Le Bret! 
[Lb Bret and Ragueneau make their es- 
cape without answering ] Le Bret not turn- 
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mg back when he is called? Poor 

Ragueneau must be in some new trouble! 
[She comes down the steps 1 How beauti- 
ful how beautiful, this golden-hazy 
waning day of September at its wane! My 
sorrowful mood, which the exuberant glad- 
ness of April offends, Autumn, the dreamy 
and subdued, lures on to smile [She 
sits down at her embroidery jrame Two 
Ntois come jrom the house bringing a 
large armchair which they place under the 
tree] Ah, here comes the classic armchair 
m which my old fnend always sits! 

Sister Martha The best m the convent 
parlor! 

Roxane I thank you, sister [The nuns 
withdraw ] He will be here in a mo- 
ment [She adjusts the embroidery jrame 
before her] There! The clock is stnkmg 
My wools! The clock has struck? 
I wonder at this! Is it possible 
that for the first time he is late? It 
must be that the sister who keeps the 
door my thimble? ah, here it is! 

IS detammg him to eshort him to repent- 
ance [A pause ] She exhorts him at 
some length! He cannot be much 

longer A withered leaf! [She brushes 
away the dead leaf which has dropped on 
the embroidery ] Surely nothmg could 
keep My scissors? . m my work- 
bag! could keep him from coming! 

A Nun lappeanng at the head of the 
steps] Monsieur de Bergerac! 

Roxane [without turning round] What 
was I saymg? [She begins to embroider 
Gtrano appears, exceedingly pale, hts hat 
drawn down over his eyes The Ntrw who 
shown him into the garden, withdraws 
He comes down the steps very slowly, with 
evident difficulty to keep on hts feet, leanr- 
ing heavily on his cane Roxane proceeds 
with her sewing] Ah, these dull soft 
shades! How shaU I match them? 
[To Ctbano, in a tone of friendly chiding ] 
After fourteen years, for the first time you 
are late! 

Cyrano [who has reached the armchair 
and seated himself, in a jolly voice which 
contr^ts with his face] Yes, it seems m- 
credible! I am savage at it I was de- 
famed, spite of aU I could do! . . . 

Roxane By? 

Cyrano A somewhat mopportune call. 


Boxane [absent-minded, sewing] Ah, 
yes some troublesome fellow! 

Cyrano Cousin, it was a troublesome 
Madam 

Roxane You excused yourself? 

Cyrano Yes I said, “Your pardon, 
but this IS Saturday, on which day I am 
due m a certam dwellmg On no account do 
I ever fail Come back in an hour!” 

Roxane [lightly] Well, she will have to 
Wait some time to see you I shall not let 
you go before evenmg 
Cyrano Perhaps . I shall have to 
go a httle earher 

[He closes hts eyes and ts silent a 
moment Sister Martha is seen 
crossing the park jrom the chapel 
to the terrace Roxane sees her 
and beckons to her by a slight 
motion of her head] 

Roxane [to Ctbano] Are you not gomg 
to tease Sister Martha to-day? 

Cyrano [quickly, opening hts eyes] I 
am mdeed! [In a comically gruff voice] 
Sister Martha, come nearer! [The Nun 
demurely comes toward him] Ha! ha! ha! 
Beautiful eyes, ever studymg the ground! 

Sister Martha [lifting her eyes and smil- 
ing] But [£fhe sees hts face and makes 
a gesture of surprise ] Ob I 
Cyrano [low, pointing at Roxane] 
Hush! It IS nothing! [In a swaggering 
voice, aloud] Yesterday, I ate meat! 

Sister Martha I am sure you did! 
[Aside] That is why he is so pale! 
[Quickly, low ] Come to the refectory 
presently I shall have ready for you there 
a good bowl of broth You will come! 
Cyrano Yes, yes, yes 
Sister Martha Ah, you are more rea- 
sonable to-day! 

Roxane [hearing them whisper]. She is 
trymg to convert you? 

Sister Martha Indeed I am not! 

Cyrano It is true, you, usually almost 
discursive m the holy cause, are reading 
me no sermon! You amaze me! [With 
comical fury ] I -vnll amaze you, too ! Lis- 
ten, you are authorized . [With the 
air of casting about in hts mind, and finding 
the jest he wants ] Ah, now I shall 
you! to pray for me, thip evenmg 
m the chapel 
Roxane Oh! oh! 
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Cyrano Uaughingl Sister Martha . . . 
lost in amazement! 

Stater Martha igentlyl. I did not wait 
for your authorization IShe goes %n ] 

Cyrano [turning to Roxanb, who is bend- 
ing over her embroidery'] The devil, tap- 
estry . . the devil, if I hope to hve to 
see the end of you ! 

Roxane^ I was waiting for that jest 

[A slight gust of wind makes the 
leaves fall] 

Cyrano The leaves! 

Rozane [looking up from her work and 
gazing off toward the avenues] They are 
the russet gold of a Venetian beauty’s 
hair Watch them fall! 

Cyrano How consummately they do it! 
In that brief fluttering from bough to 
ground, how they contrive still to put 
beauty! And though foredoomed to 
moulder upon the earth that draws them, 
they wish their fall mvested with the grace 
of a free bird’s flight! 

Rozane Serious, you? 

Cyrano [remembering himself] Not at 
all, Roxane! 

Rozane Come, never mmd the falhng 
leaves! Tell me the news, instead . . . 
Where is my budget? 

Cyrano Here it is! 

Rozane Ah ! 

Cyrano [growing paler and paler, and 
struggling with pain] Saturday, the nme- 
teenth The king having filled his dish 
eight times with Cette preserves, and emp- 
tied it, was taken with a fever his dis- 
temper, for high treason, was condemned 
to be let blood, and now the royal pulse 
IS rid of febriculosity! On Sunday at the 
Queen’s great ball, were burned seven him- 
dred and sixty-three wax candles, our 
troops, it IS said, defeated Austnan John, 
four sorcerers were hanged, Madame 
A^s’s little dog had a distressmg turn, 
the case called for a 

Rozane Monsieur de Bergerac, leave 
out the little dog! 

Cyrano. Monday, . . . nothing, or next 
to it, Lygdamire took a fresh lover 

Roxane Oh! 

Cyrano [over whose face is coming a 
change more and more marked] Tuesday* 
the whole Court assembled at Fontame- 
bleau Wednesday, the fair Monglat said 
to Count Fiesco “No!” Thursday, Man- 


cmi, Queen of France, . . or httle less. 

Twentyf-fifth, the fair Monglat said to 
Count Fiesco “Yes!” And Saturday, the 
twenty-sixth . . . [He closes his eyes His 
head drops on his breast Silence ] 

Roxane [surprised at hearing nothing 
further, turns, looks at him and starts to 
her feet in alarm] Has he famted? [She 
runs to him, calling ] Cyrano ! 

Cyrano [opening his eyes, in a faint 
voice] What is it? . What is the matter! 
[He sees Roxaiie bending over him, hur- 
riedly readjusts his hat, pulling it more 
closely over his head, and shrinks back in 
his armchair in terror] No! no! I assure 
you, it IS nothing! ... Do not mind me! 

Roxane But surely . . . 

Cyrano. It is merely the wound I re- 
ceived at Arras . . Sometimes . . you 
know . . . even now . . 

Roxane Poor friend! 

Cyrano. But it is nothmg ... It will 
pass . . . [He smiles with effort] It has 
passed 

Roxane, Each one of us has his wound: 
I too have mme It is here, never to heal, 
that ancient wound [She places her 
hand on her breast] It is here, beneath 
the yellowmg letter on which are still 
faintly visible tear-drops and drops of 
blood I 

[The light is beginning to grow 
less ] 

Cyrano His letter? . . . Did you not 
once say that some day . . . you might 
show it to me? 

Rozxme Ah! . . . Do you wish? . . . 
His letter? 

Cyrano Yes . . . to-day . . I wish 

to ... 

Roxane [handing him the little bag from 
her neck] Here! 

Cyrano I may open it? 

Roxane Open it read! 

[She goes back to her embroidery 
frame, folds it up, orders her 
wools ] 

Cyrano “Good-bye, Roxane! I am 

going to die!” 

Roxane [stopping in astonishment] You 
are readmg it aloud? 

Cyrano [reading] “It is fated to come 
t.liiH evenmg, beloved, I believe! My soul 
IS heavy, oppressed with love it had not 
time to utter . and now Time is at 
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end I Never again, never again shall my 
wordnppmg eyes . ” 

Roxane How strangely you read his 
letter! 

Cyrano [continuwip] "... whose pasr* 
aonate revel it was, kiss in its fleetmg 
grace your every gesture One, usual to 
you, of tucking back a little curl, comes to 
my mmd and I cannot refrain from 
crymg out ” 

Roxane How strangely you read his 
letter 1 

[The darkness gradually increases] 
Cyrano "and I cry out Good-bye!” 
Roxane You read it , . 

Cyrano “my dearest, my darhng, 
my treasure . . ” 

Roxane . . m a voice . . 

Cyrano "... my lovet . . 

Roxane . m a voice . a voice 
which I am not heanng for the first time! 
[Roxanb comes quietly nearer to 
him, unlhoul his seeing it, sho 
steps behind his armchair, bends 
noiselessly over his shoulder, 
looks at the letter The darkness 
deepens 3 

Cyrano " My heart never de- 
sisted for a second from your side and 
I am and shall be m the world that has no 
end, the one who loved you without meas- 
ure, the one ” 

Roxane [laying her hand on hxs shoulderl 
How can you go on reading? It is dark 
[Ctkano starts, and turns round, sees her 
close to him, makes a gesture of dismay 
and hangs his head Then, tn the darkness 
which has completely closed round them, 
she says slowly, clasping her hands ] And 
he, for fourteen years, has played the part 
of the comical old fnend who came to cheer 
me I 

Cyrano Roxane ! 

Roxane So it was you 
Cyrano No, no, Roxane! 

Ro:mne I ought to have divmed it, if 
only by the way m which he speaks my 
name! 

Cyrano No, it was not I! 

Roxane So it was you! 

Cyrano I swear to you . , 

Roxane Ah, I detect at last the whole 
ySS'l'^ “^posture The letters . . . were 

Cyrano No! 


Roxane The tender fancy, the dear 
folly, . yours! 

Cyrano No! 

Jloionc. The voice m the night, was 
yours! 

Cyrano I swear to you that it was not! 
Roxane The soul was yours I 
Cyrano I did not love you, nol 
Roxane And you loved mol 
Cyrano Not I .it was the other! 
Roxane You loved mcl 
Cyrano No f 

Roxane Already your denial comes 
more fomtlj I 

Cyrano No, no, my darling love, I did 
not love youl 

Roxane Ah, how many things within 
the hour ha\c died how many have 
been bom I Whj, whj have . been si- 
lent these long jears, when on this letter, 
in which he had no part, the tears were 
yours? 

Cyrano [handing her the letter]. Because 
the blood was his 

Roxane Then why let the sublime bond 
of this silence be loosed lo-day? 

Cyrano Why? 

[Lb Barr and Raoubneau enter running] 
Le Bret Madncssl Monstrous mad- 
ness I Ah, I was sure of it I There ho 
isl 

Cyrano [smiling and straightening him- 
self] TicnsI Where else? 

Le Bret Madame, he is likely to have 
got his death by getting out of bod! 

iRoxanc Merciful God! A moment ago, 
then , that faintness . . , that ? 

Cyrano It is true I had not finished 
tellmg you the news And on Saturday, 
the twenty-sixth, an hour after sundown, 
Monsieur de Bergerac died of murder done 
upon him [7/e takes off his hat, hts head 
IS seen wrapped in bandages ] 

Roxane What is he saying? Cy- 
rano? , , Those bandages about bis 
head? , , A h, what have they done to 
you? , . . Why? . 

Cyrano "Happy who falls, cut off by 
a hero, with an honest sword through his 
heart!” I am quoting from myself! 

Pate will have his laugh at us! Here 
am I killed, m a trap, from behind, by 
a lackey, with a log! Nothing could be 
completer! In my whole Me I have 
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not had anything I wanted . . not even 
a decent death 1 

Raguencau Ah, monsieur I . 

Cyrano Ragueneau, do not sob hke 
that I [Holding out his hand to him] And 
what IS the news with you, these latter 
days, fellow-poet? 

Ragueneau [through his tears]. I am 
candle-snuffer at Molifere’s theatre. 

Cyrano Molierel 

Ragueneau But I mtend to leave no 
later than to-morrow. Yes, I am mdig- 
nantl Yesterday, they were giving Scapm, 
and I saw that he has appropriated a scene 
of yours 

he Bret A whole scene? 

Ragueneau Yes, monsieur The one m 
which occurs the famous “What the devil 
was he doing in 

Le Bret Moliere has taken that from 
you I 

Cyrano Hush! hush! He did well to 
take it! [To Ragueneaxj] The scene was 
very effective, was it not? 

Ragueneau. Ah, monsieur, the public 
laughed laughed ! 

Cyrano Yes, to the end, I shall have 
been the one who prompted . and was 
forgotten! [To Roxane] Do you remem- 
oer that evening on which Chnstian spoke 
to you from below the balcony? There 
was the epitome of my life while I have 
stood below in darkness, others have 
climbed to gather the kiss and glory! It 
IS well done, and on the brink of my grave 
I approve it Mohere has genius 
Christian was a fine fellow! [At this mo- 
ment, the chapel hell having rung, the 
Ntnsrs are seen passing at the back, along 
the avenue, on their way to service ] Let 
them hasten to their prayers . the bell 
is summoning them . . 

Roxane [rising and calling] Sister! 
Sister! 

Cyrano [holding her back] No! No! 
do not leave me to fetch anybody! When 
you came back I might not be here to re- 
joice . [The Nuns have gone into the 
chapel, the organ is heard] I longed for 
a little music it comes m time! 

'Roxane I love you . you shall hve! 

Cyrano No! for it is only m the fairy- 
tale that the shy and awkward prmce 
when he hears the beloved say “I love 
you!” feels his imgainlmess melt and drop j 


from him m the sunshme of those words! 

But you would always know full 
well, dear heart, that there had taken 
place m your poor slave no beautifying 
change ! 

Roxane I have hurt you ... I have 
wrecked your life, I! .1! 

Cyrano You? . The reverse! Wom- 
an’s sweetness I had never known My 
mother . . thought me unflattermg I 
had no sister Later, I shunned Love’s 
crossroad m fear of mocking eyes To you 
I owe havmg had, at least, among the 
gentle and fair, a friend Thanks to you 
there has passed across my life the rustle 
of a woman’s gown 

Le Bret [calling his attention to the 
moonlight peering through the branches] 
Your other friend, among the gentle and 
fair, IS there she comes to see you! 

Cyrano [smiling to the moon] I see her! 

Roxane I never loved but one . . • 
and twice I lose him! 

Cyrano Le Bret, I shall ascend into the 
opalescent moon, without need this tune 
of a flymg-machine! 

Roxane "WTiat are you saymg? 

Cyrano Yes, it is there, you may be 
sure, I shall be sent for my Paradise More 
than one soul of those I have loved must 
be apportioned there There I shall 

find Socrates and Galileo! 

Le Bret [in revolt] No! No! It is too 
senseless, too cruel, too unfau! So true a 
poet! So great a heart! To die like 
this! To die! . . 

Cyrano As ever . . . Le Bret is grum- 
bhng! 

Le Bret [bursting into tears] My fnendl 
My friend ! 

Cyrano [lifting himself, his eyes wild] 
They are the Gascony Cadets! Man 
m the gross Eh, yes! . . . the weak- 
ness of the weakest pomt . . 

Le Bret Learned . even m his de- 
lirium ! 

Cyrano Copermcus said . . . 

Roxane Oh ! 

Cyrano But what the devil was he 
doing and what the devil was he doing 
m that galley? 

Philosopher and physicist. 

Musician, rhymester, duellist, 
Explorer of the upper blue, 

Retorter apt with point and powl, 
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Lover as well, — not for hts peace! 

Here lies Hercule Savinien 
De Cyrano de Bergerac, 

Who was everything but of account! 
But, your pardons, I must go I wish 
to keep no one waitmg See, a moon- 
beam, come to take me home! {.He has 
dropped in hts chair, Roxane'b weeping 
calls him hack to reality, he looks at her 
and gently strokes her mourning vetlTi I 
do not wish mdeed, I do not wish 
that you should sorrow less for Christian, 
the comely and the kmd! Only I wish 
that when the everlastmg cold shall have 
seized upon my fibres, this funereal veil 
should have a twofold meaning, and the 
moummg you wear for him be worn for 
me too a little! 
jRoxane I promise . . 

Cyrano {seized with a great shivering, 
starts to his Jeetl Not there! No! Not 
in an elbow-chair! {All draw nearer to 
help him] Let no one stay me! No one! 
IHe goes and stands against the tree ] 
Nothing but this tree! [Silence] She 
comes. Mors, the indiscnmmate Madam! 
Already I am booted with marble 
gauntleted with lead! {He atijflfens 
himself] Ah, smce she is on her way, I 
will await her standmg . {He draws 
his sword ] Sword m hand! 

Le Bret Cyrano! 

Roxane [swooning] Cyrano I 

{All start hack, terrified] 
Cyrano I believe she is looking at me 
that she dares to look at my nose, 
the bony baggage who has none! {He 


raises his sword] What are you saying? 
That it IS no use? I know it! But 
one does not fight because there is hope of 
winning! No! no! it is much 
finer to fight when it is no use! . What 
are all those? You are a thousand strong? 

Ah, I know you now all my ancient 
enemies! . Hypocrisy? {He beats 
with his sword, in the vacancy ] Take this! 
and this! Ha! Ha! Compromises? 
and Prejudices? and dastardly E:^edients? 
{He strikes] That I should come to terms, 
I? Never! Never! Ah, you are 
there too, you, bloated and pompous Silh- 
ness! I know full well that you will lay 
me low at last No matter whilst I 
have breath, I will fight you, I will fight 
you, I will fight you! {He waves his sword 
in great sweeping circles, and stops, pant- 
ing ] Yes, you have wrested from me eveiy- 
thmg, laurel as well as rose Work 

your wiUs! Spite of your worst, some- 
thmg will still be left me to take whither 
I go and to-mght when I enter God’s 
house, m salutmg, broadly will I sweep 
the azure threshold with what m spite of 
all I carry forth unblemidied and unbent 
{He starts forward, with lifted sword] 
and that is 

{The sword falls from hts hands, 
he staggers, drops in the arms 
of Lb Beet and RAGUENEAtr] 
Roxane {bending over him and hissing 
hts forehead] That is? 

Cyrano {opens his eyes again, recognizes 
her and says with a smile] My plume* 

THE EHP 
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MAXIM GOEKY AND THE NATTJEALISTIC PLAY 


Axexbi Maximovitch Pyeshkov, who wrote under the pen name of Maxim Gorky (“The 
Bitter One”) was bom in 1868 at Nizhni Novgorod, Russia Orphaned at an early age, he 
underwent the harsh treatment which forms the matter of so much of his work, he was sub- 
leeted to a cmel foster father and sent out to earn his hving at the age of ten, he dnfted 
from one memal job to another and was generally depressed, rejected, and maltreated 
The effect on him of these early expenences is easily anticipated He discovered that 
“the whole structure of society was almost completely devoid of human i^ympathy ” Com- 
fort came to him almost entirely from books, such companions as he sought among 
political suspects and social outcasts only gettmg him m difficulties with the police The 
latter indeed dogged him for the better part of ins career, and until the founding of the 
Soviet state he was not mfrequently m jad 


After a few ventures m writmg short stones, often radical in content or theme, Gorlgr 
suddenly found himself a popular success Anton Tchekhov, interestmg himself in the 
young wnter’s career, urged him to turn his attention to the theatre Tchekhov was at the 
time confined to the Cnmea by his health, so Gorky visited the pemnsula to learn from his 
master By coincidence, the Moscow Art Players were also visitmg the Cnmea to give 
their great playwnght a chance to see his works on the stage The writing and production 
of The Lower Depths grew out of this fortunate conjunction, resulting m the greatest 
toumph m4he Theatre’s history and the founding of a hterary career which was to lead 
Gorky to the highest position m the hierarchy of Soviet artists Por Gorky, when he died 
m 1936, had become the official spokesman for Joseph Stahn and, as the leader of modem 
Russian men of letters, had twice been honored by his country with national celebrations 
He IS m fact the one great hterary figure that the UBB R has produced 

It should be Po«^ted out, however, that Gorky was already a classic m Russia before 

I ^ ^ ^ Commumst propaganda than is 

ne CAeni/ Orchard It is rather a transcnption of the hfe which the author had led in the 
®aort typKml of the late mneteenth century— naturalism Although nat- 
rahsm ^ been bnefly discussed m the General Introduction, a few additional details 
the evaluation of Gore’s achievement The Lower Depths appears to be a 
completely shapeless play ^thout chmax or forward movement The characters waSer 
in and out, apparently imchanged by the situations in which they find themselves every 
evem 18 carefully blunted to remove its “theatncal” quahty i^nemseives, every 

TV creed of the naturahst was stated by finule Zola when he declared thaf 
^ould be no s^ool, no formula, no standard of any sort, only hfe itself The artion 

Tn ^ ^ry invented for the occasion, but m the inner struggle of the char- 
acters In the naturahstic drama there is to be no ‘Tome of events ” hut nnUr ^ 

sentiment and emotion The artist la to lom imtv, *^® 

his contacts with Tchekhov, who h^d it is tr^e^p At “ ‘^®^®^0P®‘i» Perhaps, through 
mamtanan’s sympathy A^d from thp nLl Jt' *5 perception but also the hu- 

and wittout repLeh m The 

vironment and heredity It Conned by their «n- 

«.e nndewd m reaponae to the oocri^en.o™te1n%?SlS1fX 
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work of art, with universal implications, in that every man may here see himself, con- 
fused, bhnded, and trapped by the incomprehensible forces that surround him 

It is a work of art, too, m its form, ^sguised though the form may be Using the 
Tchekhovian techmque of almost mechamcal contrast between one group of characters 
and another, one mood and another, Gorky has produced, not "the shce of life" desired by 
Zola, but an arrangement of hfe which has, for all its apparent haphazardness, an evident 
meamng The characters do not aimlessly amve m the lodging, they have been selected 
by the author The appearance, too, of Luka on this particular evemng creates a conflict 
the working out of which establishes the theme of the play Gorky, finally, has invested 
his simple properties with symbolic meanings the novel which the prostitute is so de- 
votedly reading acquires an almost Ibsemc importance in the plot 

The Lower Depths was first produced at the Moscow Art Theatre m 1902 Its fame 
spread qmckly Li 1903 it was played in Berlin, in London, and in New York It has 
since become a classic m the repertory of college and little theatres throughout the 
world 


CHARACTERS 

Mikhail Ivanoff Kostiltofp, keeper of a night lodging 

Vassilisa Kabpovna, his wife 

Natasha, her sister 

Miedviedieff, her uncle, a policeman 

Vaska Pepel, a young thief 

Andrei Mitrich Kleshtch, a locksmith 

Anna, his wife 

Nastya, a street-^walker 

Kvashnta, a vendor of meat-pies 

Bubnoff, a cap-maker 

The Baron 

Satine 

The Actor 

Luka, a pilgrim 

Alyoshka, a shoemaker 

KrivoyZob Ip i 
The Tartar 

Night Lodgers, Tramps and Others 

The action takes place in a night lodging and in The "Waste, an area in its rear 
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ACT ONE 

A cellar lesemhlvng a cave The ceiling, 
which merges into stone walls, is low and 
grimy, and the plaster and paint are peeling 
off There is a window, high up on the right 
wall, /rom which comes the light The right 
comer, which constitutes Pepel’s room, is 
partitioned off by thin boards Close to the 
comer 0} this room is Bxjbnoff’s wooden 
bunk In the left comer stands a large Rus- 
sian stove In the stone wall, left, is a door 
leading to the Tcitchen where live Kvashnta, 
the Baron, and Nastta Against the wall, 
between the stove and the door, is a large 
bed covered with dirty chintz Bunks line 
the walls In the foreground, by the left 
wall, IS a block of wood with a vise and a 
small anvil fastened to it, and another j 
smaller block of wood somewhat further to- 
wards the back Kleshtch is seated on the 
smaller block, trying keys into old locks 
At his feet are two large bundles of various 
keys, wired together, also a battered tin 
samovar, a hammer, and pincers In the 
center are a large table, two benches, and a 
stool, all of which are of dirty, unpainted 
wood Behind the table Kvashnta ts busy- 
ing herself with the samovar The Baron 
sits chewing a piece of black bread, and 
Nastta occupies the stool, leans her elbows 
on the table, and reads a tattered book In 
the bed, behind curtains, Anna lies cough- 
ing Bhbnofp ta seated on his hunk, at- 
tempting to shape a pair of old trousers 
with the help of an ancient hat shape which 
he holds between his knees Scattered 
about him are pieces of buckram, oilcloth, 
and rags Satine, just awakened, lies in hts 
hunk, gpmting On top of the stove, the 
Acior, invisible to the audience, tosses 
about and coughs 

It IS an early spring morning 

The Baron And then? 

Kvashnya No, my dear, said I, keep 
away irom me with such proposals I’ve 
been through it all, you see-and not for a 


hundred baked lobsters would I marrj’- 
again I 

Bubnoff Ito Satine] What are you 
grunting about? [Satine keeps on grunt- 
ing] 

Kvashnya Why should I, said I, a free 
woman, my own mistress, enter my name 
mto somebody else’s passport and sell ray- 
self into s]aver3f — ^nol Why — wouldn’t 
marry a man even if he were an American 
pnncel 

Kleshtch You liel 
Kvashnya Wha-at? 

Kleshtch, You he! You’re going to 
marry Abramka 

The Baron [snatching the book out of 
Nastta’s hand and reading the title] “Fa- 
tal Love” [Laughs] 

Nastya [stretching out her hand] Give 
it back— gi\e it back! Stop foohngl 

[The Baron looks at her and waves the 
book in the air] 

Kvashnya [to Kleshtch] You cnmson 
goat, you — calling me a liar I How dare you 
be so rude to me? 

The Baron [hitting Nastta on the head 
with the book] Nastya, you httle fool I 
Nastya [reaching for the book] Give it 
back! 

Kleshtch Oh — ^what a great lady 
but you’ll marry Abramka just the same — 
that’s all you’re waiting for 
Kvashnya Sure! Anything else? You 
nearly beat your wife to death I 
Kleshtch Shut up, you old bitch! It’s 
none of your business! 

Kvashnya Ho-ho ! can’t stand the truth, 
can you? 

The Baron They’re off again! Nastya, 
where are you? 

Nastya [without lifting her head] Hey 
— go away! 

Anna [putting her head through the cur- 
tains] The day has started For God’s 
sake, don’t row! 

Kleshtch Whimng again ! 

Anna Every blessed day let me die 
in peace, can’t you’ 
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Buhnoff Noise won’t keep you from dy- 
ing 

Kvashnya [walking up to Anna] Little 
mother, how did you ever manage to hve 
with this wretch? 

Anna Leave me alone — get away from 
me 

Kvashnya Well, welll You poor soul 
how’s the pam in the chest — any bet- 
ter? 

The Baron Kvashnya 1 Time to go to 
market 

Kvashnya We’ll go presently [To 
Anna] Like some hot dumplings? 

Anna No, thanks Why should I eat? 

Kvashnya. You must eat Hot food — 
good for youl I’ll leave you some m a cup 
Eat them when you feel hke it Come on, 
sirl [To Kleshtch] You evil spirit 1 

[Goes into kitchen^ 

Anna [coughingl Lord, Lord 

The Baron [painfully pushing forward 
Nastya’s head]. Throw it away— little 
fooll 

Nastya [muttering] Leave me alone — 
I don’t bother you 

[The Baron follows Kvashnya, whis- 
tling] 

Satine [sitting up in his hunk] Who 
beat me up yesterday? 

Bubnoff Does it make any difference 
who? 

Satine Suppose they did — ^but why did 
they? 

Bubnoff. Were you playing cards? 

Satine Yesl 

Bubnoff That’s why they beat you 

Satine ScoimdrelsI 

The Actor [raising his head from the top 
of the stove] One of these days they’ll 
beat you to death! 

Satine You’re a jackass! 

The Actor Why? 

Satine Because a man can die only once’ 

The Actor [after a silence] I don’t un- 
derstand — 

Kleshtch Say! You crawl from that 
stove — ^and start deamng house ! Don’t 
play the dehcate pnmrose! 

The Actor None of your busmess! 

Kleshtch Wait till Vassihsa comes — 
she’ll show you whose business it is ! 

The Actor To hell with Vassihsa! To- 
day is the Baron’s turn to clean 
Baron! 


The Baron I’ve no time to clean 
I’m going to market with Kvashnya 
The Actor That doesn’t concern me Go 
to the gallows if jmu hke It’s your turn to 
sweep the floor just the same — ^I’m not go- 
mg to do other people’s work 
The Baron Go to blazes! Nastya will 
do it Hey there — ^fatal love! Wake up! 

[Takes the hook away from Nastya] 
Nastya [getting up] What do you want? 
Give it back to me! You scoundrel! And 
that’s a nobleman for you! 

The Baron [returning the book to her] 
Nastya! Sweep the floor for me — will you? 

Nastya [goes to kitchen] Not so’s you’ll 
notice it! 

Kvashnya [to the Baron through kitchen 
door] Come on— you! They don’t need 
you! Actor! You were asked to do it, and 
now you go ahead and attend to it — it won’t 
kill jmu 

The Actor It’s alwaj's I I don’t un- 
derstand why 

[The Baron comes from the Kitchen, 
across his shoulders a wooden beam 
from which hang earthen pots covered 
with rags] 

The Baron Heavier than ever! 

Saline. It paid you to be bom a Baron, 
eh? 

Kvashnya [to Actor] See to it that you 
sweep up! [Crosses to outer door, letting 
the Baron pass ahead] 

The Actor [climbing down from the 
stove] It’s bad for me to inhale dust 
[With pnde] My orgamsm is poisoned with 
alcohol [Sits down on a bunk, meditating] 
Satine Orgamsm — organon 
Anna Andrei Mitntch 
Kleshtch What now? 

Anna Kvashnya left me some dump- 
hngs over there — you eat them! 

Kleshtch [coming over to her] And you 
— don’t you want any? 

Anna No Why should I eat? You’re 
a workman — you need it 
Kleshtch Enghtened, are you? Don't 
be! You’ll get all nght! 

Anna Go and eat! It’s hard on me 
I suppose very soon 

Kleshtch [walking away] Never mind — 
maybe you’ll get well — ^you can never tell! 

[Goes into kitchen] 
The Actor [loud, as if he had suddenly 
awakened] Yesterdav the doctor m the 
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said, “is entirely poisoned mth alco- 
hol " 

Satine [smilingl Organon 
The Actor Not organon — 

organism I 
Satine Sibylline 

The Actor [shaking his fist at him] Non- 
sense 1 I'm telhng you senously if the 
organism is poisoned that means it’s 
bad for me to sweep the floor— to inhale the 


dust 

Saline Macrobistic hah I 
Buhnoff What are you muttenng? 

Satine Words— and here’s another one 
for you— transcendentahstic 
BubnofI What does it mean? 

Satine Don’t know — forgot 
Buhnoff Then why did you say it? 

Saline Just so 1 I’m bored, brother, with 
human words — all our words Bored 1 I’ve 
heard each one of them a thousand tunes 
surely 

The Actor In Hamlet they say 
“Words, words, words 1” It’s a good play 
I played the grave-digger m it once 

[Kleshtch comes from the kitchen} 
Rleshtch Will you start playmg with 
the broom? 

The Actor None of your business 
[Sinking his chest} Ophelia! 0 — remember 
me m thy prayers! 

[Back stage is heard a dull murmur, 
cnes, and a police whistle Kleshtch 


sits down to Work, filing screechily} 
Satine I love umntelhgible, obsoleti 
words When I was a youngster — ^anc 
worked as a telegraph operator — I reac 
heaps of books . 

Bubnoff Were you reaUy a telegrapher' 
Satine I was There are some excelleni 
books— and lots of cunous words Onc« 

I was an educated man, do you know? 

Bwbnof I’ve heard it a hundred times 
Well, so you were! That isn’t very impor 
tanti Me— well— once I was a fumer ] 
a my own shop — what with dyemg thi 
lur all day long, my arms were yellow up t( 
the elbows, brother I thought I’d never b« 
able ever to get clean agam— that I’d go t< 
my grave, all yeUow! But look at mi 
han^ now— they’re plam dirty— that’i 


Satine 

Buhnoff 

Satine 

Buhnofi 


Well, and what then? 

That’s all ! 

What are you trying to prove? 
Oh, Well— just matchmg 


thoughts — ^no matter how much dye you get 
on yourself, it all comes off m the end — 
yes, yes— 

jSatine Oh— my bones ache I 
The Actor [sits, nursing his knees} Edu- 
cation IS all rot Talent is the thing I 
knew an actoi — who read his parts by heart, 
syllable by syllable — but he played heroes 
in a way that why— the whole theater 

would rock with ecstasy! 

Satine Bubnoff, give me five kopecks 
Bubnoff I only have two — 

The Actor I say— talent, that’s what you 
need to play heroes And talent is nothing 
but faith in yourself, in your own powers — 
Satine Give me five kopecks and I’ll 
have faith that you’re a hero, a crocodile, 
or a police inspector — ^Kleshtch, give me 
five kopecks 

Kleshtch Go to hell 1 All of you 1 
Satine What are you cursmg for? I 
know you haven’t a kopeck in the world! 

Anna Andrei Mitntch — ^I’m suffocating 
— I can’t breathe — 

Kleshtch What shall I do? 

Buhnoff Open the door mto the hall 
Kleshtch All right You’re sitting on 
the bunk, I on the floor You change places 
with me, and I’ll let you open the door I 
have a cold as it is 

Buhnoff [unconcernedly} I don’t care if 
you open the door — ^it’s your wife who’s 
asking — 

Kleshtch [morosely} I don’t care who’s 
asking — 

Satine My head buzzes— ah— why do 
people have to hit each other over the 
heads? 

Buhnoff They don’t only hit you over 
the head, but over the rest of the body as 
well [Rises} I must go and buy some 
thread — our bosses are late today — seems as 
if they’ve croaked [JSxit} 

[Anna coughs, Satine is lying down 
motionless, his hands folded behind 
hts head] 

The Actor [looks about him morosely, 
then goes to Anna] Feelmg bad, eh? 
Anna I’m choking — 

^ wish. I’ll take you mto 
^e hallway Get up, then, come! [He 
h^ps her to nse, wraps some sort of a rag 
about her shoulders, and supports her to- 
ward the haU] It isn’t easy I’m sick my- 
self— poisoned with alcohol 

[Kostiltofp appears in the doorway} 
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Kostilyoff Going for a stroll? What a 
nice couple — ^the gallant cavaher and the 
lady fairl 

The Actor. Step aside, you— don’t you 
see that we’re invahds? 

Kostilyoff Pass on, please I [Hums a re- 
ligious tune, glances about him suspiciously, 
and bends his head to the lejt as ij listening 
to what IS happening in Pepel’s room 
Klbshtch is jangling his keys and scrap- 
ping away with his file, and looks askance 
at the otherl Fihng? 

Kleshtch What? 

Kostilyoff I say, are you filing? [Pattse] 
What did I want to ask? {.Quick and low'\ 
Hasn’t my wife been here? 

Kleshtch I didn’t see her 

Kostilyoff {carefully moving toward Pep- 
el’s room] You take up a whole lot of 
room for your two rubles a month The 
bed — and your bench — yes — you take up 
five rubles’ worth of space, so help me Gkidl 
I’ll have to put another half ruble to your 
rent — 

Kleshtch You’ll put a noose around my 
neck and choke me you’ll croak soon 
enough, and still all you think of is half 
rubles — 

Kostilyoff Why should I choke you? 
What would be the use? God be with you 
— live and prosper! But I’ll have to raise 
you half a ruble — I’ll buy oil for the ikon 
lamp, and my offering will atone for my 
sins, and for yours as well You don’t think 
much of your sms — ^not much! Oh, An- 
drushka, you’re a wicked man! Your wife 
IS dying because of your wickedness — ^no 
one loves you, no one respects you — your 
work IS squeak, jamng on every one 

Kleshtch [s/ioMfe] What do you come 
here for — ^]ust to annoy me? 

[Sathste grunts loudlyl 

Kostilyoff {vnth a starti God, what a 
noise ! 

{The Actor entersi 

The Actor I’ve put her down m the hall 
and wrapped her up 

Kostilyoff You’re a kmdly fellow 
That’s good Some day you’ll be rewarded 
for it 

The Actor When? 

Kostilyoff In the Beyond, httle brother 
— ^there all our deeds will be reckoned up 

The Actor Suppose you reward me right 
now? 

Kostilyoff How can I do that? 


The Actor Wipe out half my debt 
Kostilyoff He-ho! You’re always jest- 
mg, darhng — always poking fun can 
kmdhness of heart be repaid with gold? 
Kindlmess— it’s above all other quahties 
But your debt to me— remains a debt And 
so you’ll have to pay me back You ought 
to be kmd to me, an 'old man, without seek- 
mg for reward! 

The Actor You’re a swmdler, old man! 

{Goes into kitchen^ 
[Kleshtch rises and goes into the halU 
Kostilyoff {to Satine] See that squeaker 
— ? He ran away — he doesn’t hke me! 

Satine Does anybody like you besides 
the Devil 

Kostilyoff {laughingl Oh — you’re so 
quarrelsome! But I like you all— I under- 
stand you all, my unfortunate downtrodden, 
useless brethren . {Suddenly, rapidly] 
Is Vaska home? 

Satine See for yourself — 

Kostilyoff {goes to the door and knocks] 
Vaska! 

{The Actor appears at the kitchen door, 
chewing something] 

Pepel Who is it? 

Kostilyoff It’s I— I, Vaska! 

Pepel "V^at do you want? 

Kostilyoff {stepping aside] Open! 

Saline {unthout looking at Kostiltopf] 
He’ll open — and she’s there — 

{The Actor makes a grimace] 
Kostilyoff {in a low, anxious tone] Eh? 
Who’s there? What? 

Satine Speaking to me? 

Kostilyoff What did you say? 

Satine Oh — ^nothmg — ^I was ]ust talkmg 
to myself — 

Kostilyoff Take care, brother Don’t 
cany your jokmg too far! {Knocks loudly 
at door] Vassily! 

Pepel {opening door]. Well? What are 
you disturbmg me for? 

Kostilyoff {peering into room] I— you 

see — 

Pepel Did you bnng the money? 
Kostilyoff I’ve somethmg to tell you— 
Pepel Did you bnng the money? 
Kostilyoff What money? Wait — 

Pepel Why — ^the seven rubles for the 
watch — well? 

Kostilyoff What watch, Vaska? Oh, 
you— 

Pepel Look here Yesterday, before 
witnesses, I sold you a watch for ten rubles, 
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you gave me three — now let me have the 
other seven What are you blinking for? 
You hang around here—you disturb people 
— and don’t seem to know yourself what 
you’re after, 

Koitdyoff Sh-sh 1 Don’t be angry, 
V nska The watch— it 13 — 

Saline Stolen 1 

KostilyoS [stemly'i I do not accept sto- 
len goods— how can you imagine — 

Pepel {taking him by the shoitlderl. 
What did* you disturb me for? UTiat do 
you want? 

Koetilyofl I don't want— anythmg I’ll 
go— if you're in such a state — 

Pepel Be off, end bring the monej t 

Kostdyojj What ruffians t I — — 

[EtiCI 

The Actor What a farce I 

Satine That’s fine— I hke it 

Pepel What did he come hero for? 

Satine llaughing"] Don’t you under- 
stand? He’s lookmg for his wife Why 
don’t you beat him up once and for all, 
Yaska? 

Pepel Why should I let such trash inter- 
fere with my life? 

Satine Show some brains I And then 
you can marry Vassihsa— and become our 
boss— 

Pepel Heavenly bhssl And you’d 
smash up my household and, because I’m a 
soft-hearted fool, you’ll drink up every- 
Jung I possess ISits on a bunk] Old 
devil woke me up— I was having such a 
pleasant dream I dreamed I was fishing — 
and I caught an enormous trout— such a 
trout as you only see m dreams I I was 
playmg him — and I was so afraid the line 
would I had ]ust got out the gaff — 
and I thought to myself- m a moment — 

Satine It wasn't a trout, it was Yassi- 
hsa— 


He caught Vassihsa a loi 


The Actor 
time ago 

Pepel langnly] You can aU go to t 
devil— and Vassihsa with you— 

[Kleshtch comes from the ha 
Kleshtch Devilishly cold! 

yo*! bring An 

ba^7 She’ll freeze, out there — 

Natasha took her into t 

The Actor. The old man will kick 1 
out— 


Kleskick [sitting down to his work] 
Well— Natasha will bnng her m here — 
Satine Vassily— give me five kopecks! 
The Actor [lo Satine] Oh, you — always 
five kopecks— Vassjm— give us twenty ko- 
pecks — 

Pepel I’d better give it to them now 
before they ask for a ruble Here you are! 

Satine. Gibraltar I There arc no kindlier 
people m the world than thieves! 

Kleshtch [morosely] They earn their 
money easily— they don’t work — 

Satine Many earn it easily, but not 
many part with it so easily Work? Make 
work pleasant — and maybe I’ll work too 
Yes— maybe When work’s a pleasure, hfe’s, 
too When it’s toil, then life is a drudge 
[To the Actor] You, Sardanapalus! Come 
on! 

The Actor. Let’s go, Ncbuchadneszarl 
I'll get as drunk as forty thousand topers! 

[They leave] 

Pepel [yawning] Well, how’s your wife? 
Kleshtch It seems as if soon— [PawsG] 
Pepel Now I look at you — seems to mo 
all that filing and scraping of yours is use- 
less 

Kleshtch Well — what else can I do? 

Pepel Nothing 

Kleshtch How can I live? 

Pepel People manage, somehow 
Kleshtch Them? Coll them people? 
Muck and dregs— that’s what they are! 
I'm a workman — I’m ashamed even to look 
at them I’ve slaved since I was a child 
D’you think I shan't be able to tear 
m>’Belf away from here? I'll crawl out of 
here, even if I have to leave my skin be- 
hind— but crawl out I will! Just wait 
my wife’ll die I’ve hved here six 
months, and it seems bke six. years 
Pepel Nobody here’s any worse off than 
you say what jou hke 
Kleshtch No worse is right They’ve 
neither honor nor conscience 
Pepel [indiiferenily] T^at good does it 
do — ^honor or conscience? Can you get 
them ou their feet instead of on their uppers 
^through honor and conscience? Honor 
and conscience are needed only by those 
who have power and energy , 

Bubno# Ccomtnflf back] Oh— I’m frozen 
Pepel Bubnoff! Got a conscience? 
Bubnoff What? A conscience? 

Pepel Exactly! 
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Bubnojf What do I need a conscience 
for? I’m not rich 

Pepel Just what I said honor and con- 
science are for the rich — flight 1 And 
Kleshtch is upbraidmg us because we 
haven’t anyl 

Buhnoff Why — did he want to borrow 
some of it? 

Pepel No — ^he has plenty of his own 
Bubnojf Oh — are you selhng it? You 
won’t sell much around here But if you 
had some old boxes, I’d buy them — on 
credit 

Pepel [didactically'] You’re a jackass, 
Andrushkal On the subject of conscience 
you ought to hear Satme— or the Baron 
Kleshtch I’ve nothmg to talk to them 
about 1 

Pepel They have more brains than you 
— even if they’re drunkards 
Bubnojf He who can be drunk and wise 
at the same time is doubly blessed 
Pepel Satme saj^ every man expects his 
neighbor to have a conscience, but — you see 
— ^it isn’t to any one’s advantage to have 
one — ^that’s a fact 

[Natasha enters, followed by Luka who 
carries a stick in his hand, a bundle on 
his back, a kettle and a teapot slung 
from his heW] 

Luka How are you, honest folks? 

Pepel [twisting his mustache] Aha — 

Natasha I 

Bubnojf [to Luka] I was honest — ^up to 
spnng before last 
Natasha Here’s a new lodger 
Luka Oh, it’s all the same to me 
Crooks — ^I don’t mmd them, either For 
my part there’s no bad flea — ^they’re all 
black — and they all jump — Well, 

deane, show me where I can stow myself 
Natasha [pointing to kitchen door] Go 
in there, grand-dad 

Luka Thanks, girhel One place is like 
another — as long as an old fellow keeps 
warm, he keeps happy 
Pepel What an amusing old codger you 
brought in, Natasha 1 
Natasha A hanged sight more mterest- 
ing than you I Andrei, your wife’s m 
the kitchen with us — come and fetch her 
after a while 

Kleshtch All nght — will 
Natasha And be a little more kind to 
her — you know she won’t last much longer 
Kleshtch I know 


Natasha. Knowing won’t do any good — 
it’s temble — djung — don’t you understand^ 
Pepel Well — ^look at me — ^I’m not 

afraid 

Natasha Oh — ^you’re a wonder, aren’t 

J’^OU? 

Bubnojf [whistling] Oh— this thread’s 

rotten . . 

Pepel Honestly, I’m not afraid 1 I’m 
ready to die nght now Kmfe me to the 
heart — ^and I’ll die without making a 
sound even gladly — ^from such a pure 
hand 

Natasha [going out] Spin that yam for 
some one else ! 

Bubnojf Oh — ^that thread is rotten — 

rotten — 

Natasha [at hallway door] Don’t forget 
your wife, Andrei 1 
Kleshtch All right 
Pepel She’s a wonderful girl I 
Bubnojf She’s all nght 
Pepel What makes her so curt with me? 
An 3 ^ay — she’ll come to no good here 
Bubnojf Through you — sure 1 
Pepel Why through me? I feel sorry for 
her 

Bubnojf As the wolf for the lamb! 
Pepel You he I I feel very sorry for her 
very very sorry I She has a tough 
life here — ^I can see that 
Kleshtch Just wait till Vassihsa catches 
you talking to her I 

Bubnojf Vassihsa? She won’t give up so 
easily what belongs to her — she’s a cruel 
woman 1 

Pepel [stretching himself on the bunk] 
You two prophets can go to hell I 
Kleshtch Just wait— you’ll seel 
Luka [singing in the kitchen] “In the 
dark of the mght the way is black ” 
Kleshtch Another one who yelps 1 
Pepel It’s dreary 1 Why do I feel so 
dreary? You hve — and everjdihing seems 
all nght But suddenly a cold chill goes 
thiough you — and then everything gets 
dreary 

Bubnojf Dreary? Hm-hm — 

Pepel Yes — ^yes — 

Luka [sings] “The way is black ” 
Pepel Old fellow! Hey there! 

Luka [looking from kitchen door] You 
call me? 

Pepel Yes Don’t smg! 

Luka [coming in] You don’t like it? 
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Pepel When people sing I like 
it— 

Luka In other -words— I don't sing well? 

Pcpel Endenllvl 

Luka Well, well— and I thought I sang 
well That’s always the wn-\ a man 
imagines there’s one thing he can do well, 
and suddenlj' he finds out that other people 
don’t think so 

Pcpel [laughsl That’s right . 

Bubnof} Pirst -vou say j ou feel drcaia — 
and then you laugh 1 

Pcpel None of 5 our business, rnaenl 

Luka Who do the-y sai’ feels droarj ? 

Pcpel I do 


[The Baron cnlcr<i\ 
Luka Well, well— out there in the 
kitchen there's a girl reading and cr\nng! 
Tliat's so t Her ej cs arc wet w ith tears 
I say to her “What’s the matter, darling?” 
And she says ‘It’s so sad I” “What’s so 
sad?" say I “The bookl" sai’s she— And 
that’s how people spend their time Just 
because they're bored 
The Baron She's a fool 1 
Pepel Haae you had tea, Baron? 

The Baron Yes Go on I 

Pepel Well— want me to open a bottle? 

The Baron Of course Goon! 

Pcpel Drop on all fours, and bark like a 
dog! 

The Baron Pool I What's the matter 
■with you? Are you drunk? 

Pepel Goon— bark a little 1 It’ll amu«:c 
me lou’re an aristocrat You didn’t c^ on 
colder us human formerly, did you'' 

The Baron Go on! 

Well— and now I am making lou 
yon? ^ ‘ios—and you will bark, won’t 

,^”Sht I will You jack- 
ass! What pleasure can you denve from 
it. since I myself know that I have sunk 
^most lower than you You should have 
made me drop on all fours in the days when 
i. 'Was still abovG you 
Bubnoff That’s nght 
^ka I say BO, too! 

5«6jjo# mat’s over, is over Bemam 

distmc- 

SS tR ? ^ bone-man-just plain 
man ^thats what we are! 

oL ^ all equal 

Baron?"^ 


The Baron B^ho are you? A ghost? 

Luka [lauphxnp] I'no seen counts and 
princes m my daj — this is the first time I 
meet a baron— and one who's dcca3nng— at 
thatl 

Pcpel [faupWnp] Baron, I blush for a ou I 

The Baron It’s time j'ou knew better, 
Vnosilj' 

Luka Hey-hev— I look at 30U, brothers 
— the life 3 ou’rc leading 

Bubnofj Such a life! A*? “soon ns the sun 
rises, our toiccs n«>e, loo — in quarrels! 

The Baron Wc’\c all seen better dnjs — 
yes! I used to wake up m the morning 
and dnnk my coffee in bed— coffee— with 
cream 1 Y'ds — 

Lxtka And jet we’re all human beings 
Pretend all -vou want to, put on all the 
airs you wish, but man aou were bom and 
man you must die And as I watch I see 
that the wiser people get, the busier they 
gel— and though from bad to worse, Ihei 
still stnac to improve— stubbomh — 

The Baron \\ ho are y ou, old fellow ? 
Where do you conic from? 

Lul a I? 

The Baron Are y ou a tramp? 

Luka IVc’ro all of us tramps — ^wliy — ^I’\o 
heard said llmt the y cry earth yve walk on is 
nothing but a tramp in the universe 

The Baron [seucrcfy] Perhaps But 
ha\c vou a passport? 

Luka [after a short pnnscl And what 
arc y'ou — a police inspector? 

Pcpel rdctip/itcd] You scored, old fcl- 
lowl B^ell, Barosha, you got it this timel 

Bubnofj Yes — our little aristocrat got 
his! 


maltcr? I was only joking, old man B^iy, 
brother, I haven’t a passport, either 

Bubnoff You hel 

The Baron Oh — ^wcll — ha\o some sort 
ot papers— but they' have no \alue — 

Luka They’re papers just the same— and 
no papers are any good — 

Pcpel Baron— come on to the saloon 
with me — 

The Baron I'm ready Good-bye, old 
man — you old scamp — 

^ka Maybe I am one, brother— 

Pcpel [neor doorway} Come on— come 
on I 


Luka Wm he really once a Baron? 
Bubnoff Who knows? A gentleman—? 
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Yes That much he's even now Occasion- 
ally it sticks out He never got nd of the 
habit 

Luka Nobihty is hke small-pox A man 
may get over it— but it leaves marks 
Buhnoj} He’s all right all the same — 
occasionally he kicks — as he did about your 
passport 

[Altoshka comes va, slightly drunks 
with a concertina in his hand, whis- 
tling} 

Alyoshka Hey there, lodgers! 

Bubnoff What are you yelhng for? 
Alyoshka Excuse me — I beg your par- 
don! I’m a well-bred man — 

Bubnojf On a spree again? 

Alyoshka Right you are! A moment 
ago Medyakm, the precinct captain, threw 
me out of the pohce station and said 
“Look here — don’t want as much as a 
smell of you to stay in the streets — d’you 
hear?” I’m a man of principles, and the 
boss croaks at me — and what’s a boss any- 
way — ^pah! — ^it’s all bosh — ^the boss is a 
drunkard I don’t make any demands on 
hfe I want nothing — ^that’s all Offer me 
one ruble, offer me twenty— it doesn’t affect 
me [Nastya comes from the kitchen} 
Offer me a million — won’t take it! And 
to think that I, a respectable man, should 
be ordered about by a pal of mine — and he 
a drunkard ! I won’t have it — won’t! 

[Nastya stands in the doorway, shaking 
her head at Alyoshka] 

Luka Igoodrnaturedly} Well, boy, you’re 
a bit confused — 

Bubnoff Aren’t men fools! 

Alyoshka [.stretches out on the floor} 
Here, eat me up alive — and I don’t want 
anjrthing I’m a despeiate man Show me 
one better! Why am I worse than others? 
There! Medyakm said “If you show 
yourself on the streets I smash your face!” 
And yet I shall go out — ^I’ll go — and stretch 
out m the middle of the street — ^let them 
choke me — 1 don’t want a thing! 

Nastya Poor fellow — only a boy — ^and 
he’s already putting on such airs — 

, Alyoshka [kneeling before her} Lady! 
Mademoiselle ! Parlez frangais — f Pnx 
courrant? I’m on a spree — 

Nastya [in a loud whisper} Vassihsa! 
Vassiltsa [opens door quickly, to Al- 
yoshka] You here again? 

Alyoshka How do you do — ? Come m — 
you’re welcome — 


Vassihsa I told you, young puppy, that 
not a shadow of you should stick around 
here — and you’re back— eh? 

Alyoshka Vassihsa Karpovna shall 
I tune up a funeral march for you? 

Vassilisa [seizing him by the shoulders} 
Get out! 

Alyoshka [moving towards the door} 
Wait— you can’t put me out this way! I 
learned this funeral march a httle while 
ago! It’s refreshing music wait — ^you 
can’t put me out like that! 

Vassihsa I’ll show whether I can or not 
I’ll rouse the whole street against you— you 
foul-mouthed creature — you’re too young 
to bark about me — 

Alyoshka [running out} All nght— I’ll 
go— 

Vassihsa Look out — I’ll get you yet! 
Alyoshka [opens the door and shouts} 
Vassihsa Karpovna— I’m not afraid of 
you — [Hides} 

[Luka laughs} 

Vassihsa Who are you? 

Luka A passer-by — a traveler 
Vassihsa Stopping for the mght or gomg 
to stay here? 

LuJm I’ll see 

Fassriwa Have you a passport? 

Luka Yes 

Vassihsa Give it to me 
Luka I’ll bring it over to your house — 
Vassihsa Call yourself a traveler? If 
you’d say a tramp — ^that would be nearer 
the truth — 

Luka [sighing} You’re not very kmdly, 
mother! 

[VASBHiisA goes to door that leads to 
Pepbl’b room Alyoshka pokes kts 
head through the kitchen door} 
Alyoshka Has she left? 

Vassihsa [turning around} Are you still 
here? 

[Alyoshka disappears, whistling Nas- 
tya and Luka laugh} 

Bubnoff [to Vassilisa] He isn’t here— 
Fassiftso Who? 

Bubnoff Vaska 

Vassilisa Did I ask you about him? 
Bubnoff I noticed you were lookmg 
around — 

Fassiiwa I am lookmg to see if things 
are in order, you see? Why aren’t the 
floors swept yet? How often did I give 
orders to keep the house clean? 

Bubnoff It’s the actor’s turn to sweep — 
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Vassibsa Never imnd whose turn it is I 
If the health inspector comes and fines me, 
ril throw out the lot of you— 

BvbnoS Icalmlyli Then how are you 
going to earn your hving? 

Vassilisa I don’t want a speck of dirtl 
[Goes to kitchen, to Nastya] What are 
you hanging round here for? Why’s your 
face all swollen up? Why are you standing 
there like a dummy? Go on— sweep the 
floor I Did you see Nataha? Was she 
here? 

Nastya I don’t know— I haven’t seen 
her 

Vassihsa Bubnoff 1 Was my sister here? 
Bubnoff She brought him along 
Vossiliso That one — was he home? 
Bubnoff Vassily? Yes — Nataha was 
here talking to Kleshtch — 

Vassilisa I’m not askmg you whom she 
talked to Dirt everywhere — ^filth — oh, you 
swmel Mop it all up — do you hear? 

[Exit rapidlyl 

Bubnoff What a savage beast she is I 
Luka She’s a lady that means business! 
Nastya You grow to be an ammal, lead- 
mg such a hfe— any human being tied to 
such a husband as hers 
Bubnoff Well— that tie isn’t worrying 
her any — 

Luka Does she always have these fits? 
Bubnoff Always You see, she came to 
find her lover— but he isn’t home — 

Luka I guess she was hurt Oh-hol 
Everybody is trying to be boss— and is 
threateiung everybody else with all kmds of 
pu ni s hm ent — and still there’s no order m 
hfe and no cleanhness — 

Bubnoff All the world likes order— but 
some people’s brains aren’t fit for it All 
the same — ^the room should be swept — 
Nastya — you ought to get busy! 

Nastya Oh, certamly? Anything else? 
Think I’m your servant? [Silence] I’m 
gomg to get drunk to-mght— dead-drunk! 
Bubnoff Erne business! 

Luka Why do you want to get drunk, 
girhe? A while ago you were ciymg — and 
now you say you’ll get drunk — 

Nastya [defiantlyl I’ll dnnk — then I cry 
again — that’s all there’s to it! 

Bubnoff That’s nothing! 

Luka But for what reason — tell me! 
Every pimple has a cause! [Nastya re- 
mains silent, shaking her headl Oh— you 
niea. ^what’s to become of you? All right — 


I’ll sweep the place "Where's your broom? 

Bubnoff Behind the door— in the hall — 
[Luka goes into the hall] Nastinka ! 

Nastya Yes? 

Bubnoff Vlhy did Vassihsa jump on Al- 
yoshka? 

Nastya He told her that Vaska was tired 
of her and was going to get nd of her— 
and that he’s going to make up to Natasha 
— I’ll go away from here — ^I’ll find another 
lodgmg-house — 

Bubnoff "Why? "Where? 

Nastya I’m sick of this— I’m not wanted 
here! 

Bubnoff [calmly^ You’re not wanted 
anywhere — and, anyway, all people on earth 
are superfluous — 

[Nastta shakes her head Rises and 
slovily, quietly, leaves the cellar 
Miedviemeff comes in Luka, with 
the broom, follows him'] 

Miedmcdieff I don’t think I know you — 
Luka How about the others— d’you 
know them all? 

Miedmcdieff I must know everybody in 
my precinct But I don’t know you 
Luka That’s because, uncle, the whole 
world can't stow itself away in your precinct 
— some of it was bound to remain out- 
side [Goes into Jnlckenl 

Miedmcdieff [crosses to Bubnoff] It’s 
true— my precinct is rather small— yet it’s 
worse than any of the very largest Just 
now, before getting off duty, I had to bring 
Alyoshka, the shoemaker, to the station 
house Just imagine — ^there he was, 
stretched right in the middle of the street, 
playing his concertina and yelping “I 
want nothing, notlungl” Horses going past 
all the time — and with all the traffic going 
on, he could easily have been run over — 
and so on! He’s a wild youngster — so I 
just collared him — he hkea to make mis- 
chief — 

Bubnoff Gommg to play checkers to- 
mght? 

Miedmedteff Yes — I’ll come — Show’s 

Vaska? 

Bubnoff Same as ever — 

Miedmcdieff Meanmg — ^he’s getting 

along — ? 

Bubnoff "Why shouldn’t he? He’s able 
to get along all nght 
Miedmcdieff [doubtfully'] "Why shouldn’t 
he? [Lubla goes into hallway, carrying a 
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pail} M-yes — there’s a lot of talk about 
Vaska Haven’t you heard? 

Bubnoff I hear all sorts of gossip 

Mtedviedieff There seems to have been 
some sort of talk concermng Vassihsa 
Haven’t you heard about it? 

Bubnoff Wliat? 

Mtedvtedtejf Oh — ^why — generally speak- 
ing Perhaps you know — and he Every- 
body knows — {Severely} You mustn’t he, 
bi other 1 

Bubnoff Why should I he? 

Miedviedieff That’s nght Dogs! They 
say that Vaska and Vassihsa but what’s 
that to me? I’m not her father I’m her 
uncle Why should they ndicule me? 
[Kvashnta comes tn} What are people 
coming to? They laugh at everything 
Aha — you here? 

Kvashnya Well — ^my love-sick garrison 
— ? Bubnoff! He came up to me agam 
on the marketplace and started pestering 
me about marrying him 

Bubnoff Go to it! VTiy not? He has 
money and he’s still a husky fellow 

Miedviedieff Me — ? I should say so! 

Kvashnya You ruffian! Don’t you dare 
touch my sore spot! I’ve gone through it 
once already, darling Marnage to a woman 
IS just like jumping through a hole in the 
ice in winter You do it once, and you re- 
member it the rest of your hfe 

Miedviedieff Wait! There are different 
breeds of husbands 

Kvashnya But there’s only one of me! 
When my beloved husband kicked the 
bucket, I spent the whole day all by my 
lonely — ^just bursting with joy I sat and 
simply couldn’t believe it was true 

Miedviedieff If your husband beat you 
without cause, you should have complamed 
to the pohce 

Kvashnya I complained to God for 
eight years — ^and he didn’t help 

Miedviedieff Nowadays the law forbids 
to beat your wife all is veiy strict 
these days — ^there’s law and order every- i 
where You can’t beat up people without 
dhe cause If you beat them to maintain 
disciphne — all right 

huka {comes in with Anna] Well — we 
finally managed to get here after all Oh, 
you! Why do vou, weak as you are, walk 
about alone? Where’s your bunk? 

Anna {pointing} Thank you, grand-dad 


Kvashnya There — she’s mamed — ^look at 
her! 

Luka The little woman is in very bad 
shape she was creepmg along the hall- 
way, clinging to the wall and moamng — 
why do you leave her by herself? 
Kvashnya Oh, pure carelessness on our 
I part, httle father — ^forgive us! Her maid, it 
I appears, went out for a walk 

Luka Go on — ^poke fun at me but, 
all the same, how can you neglect a human 
being hke that? No matter who or what, 
every human hfe has its worth 
Miedviedieff There should be supervi- 
sion! Suppose she died suddenly — ? That 
would cause a lot of bother we must 
look after her! 

Luka True, sergeant I 
Miedviedieff Well — ^yes — ^though I’m not 
a sergeant — ah — j'et! 

Luka No ! But you carry 3 murself most 
martially ! 

{Noise of shuffling feet is heard in the 
hallway Muffled cnes} 

Miedviedieff What now — a row? 

Bubnoff Sounds hke it? 

Kvashnya I’ll go and see 
Miedviedieff I’ll go, too It is my duty! 
Why separate people when they fight? 
They’ll stop sooner or later of their own ac- 
cord One gets tired of fighting Why not 
let them fight all they want to — ^freely? 
They wouldn’t fight half as often — if they’d 
remember former beatings 
Bubnoff {climbing down from his bunk} 
Why don’t you speak to your supenors 
about it? 

Kostilyoff {throws open the door and 
shouts} Abram! Come qmck— Vassihsa 
IS kilhng Natasha — come qmck 

[Kvashnta, Miedviediefp, and Bub- 
NOFP rush into hallway, Luka looks 
after them, shaking his head} 

Anna Oh God — ^poor httle Natasha 
Luka Who’s fighting out there? 

Anna Our landladies — they’re sis- 
ters 

Luka {crossing to Anna] Why? 

Anna Oh — for no reason — except that 
they’re both fat and healthy 
Luka VTiat’s jmur name? 

Anna Anna I look at you 
jmu’re like my father — ^my dear father 
you’re as gentle as he was — and as soft 
Luka Soft! Yes' They pounded me 
till I got soft! {Laughs tremulously} 
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ACT TWO 

Same as Act One — Niffkt 
On the bunks near the stove Satike, the 
Babon, Kbivot 2Iob, and the Tartar jilay 
cards Kleshtch and the Actob watch 
them Bttbnoff, on hts bunk, ts playing 
checkers with Miedviebieff Ltjka sits on 
a stool by Anna's bedside The place ts lit 
by two lamps, one on the wall near the card 
players, the other is on Bxibnofp’b bunk 


The Tartar I’ll play one more game — 
then ril stop 

Buhnoff Zobl Smgl [He sinpa] 

"The sun rises and seta ” 

Zob [joining in] 

"But my pnson is dark, dark " 

The Tartar [to Satene] Shuffle the cards 
— and shuffle them "well We know your 
land — 


Zob and Bubnoff [together! 

“Day and night the wardens 
Watch beneath my wmdow ” 

Anna Blows— insults— I’ve had nothmg 
but that all my hfe long . 

Duka Don’t worry, httle mother! 
Miedviedie^ Look where you’re mov- 
ing 1 

Buhnoff Oh, yes— that’s right 
The Tartar [threatening Satins with his 
ffst! You’re tiying to palm a card? I’ve 
seen you— you scoimdrel 
Zob Stop it, Hassanl They’ll rItiu us 
anyway come on, Bubnoffl 
Anna I can’t remember a single day 
when I didn’t go hungry I've been 
afraid, wakmg, eatmg, and sleeping all 
my hfe I’ve trembled— afraid I wouldn’t 
get another bite all my life I’ve been 
in rags— all through my wretched life— and 
why ? 

Lufca Yes, yes, child— you’re tired — 
never you mmdl 

The Actor [to Zob] Play the Jack— the 
Jack, devil take youl 
The Baron And we play the Kmg 1 
Kleshtch They always wm 
Saitne Such is our habit 
Miedvtedieff I have the Queen! 
oubnoff And so have II 
Anna I’m dying 

Kleshtch Look, look! Pnnce, throw up 
the pme— throw it up, I tell youl 


The Baron Look out, Andrushka, or I’ll 
bent the life out of you I 

The Tartar Deal once more — ^the pitcher 
wont after water — and got broke — and so 
did II 

[K l eshtch shakes kis head and crosses 
to Btjbnopp] 

Anna I keep on thinking— is it possible 
that I’ll suffer in the other world as I did 
in this— is it possible? There, too? 

Luka Nothing of the sort! Don't you 
disturb yourself! You’ll rest there be 
patient We all suffer, dear, each m our 
own way . . [Rises and goes quickly into 
kitchen! 

Buhnoff [sings] 

"Watch as long as yon please . 

Zob "I shan’t run away ” 

Both [together! 

"I long to be free, free — 

Alas! I cannot break my chains ” 

The Tartar [yells! That card was up 
his sleeve! 

The Baron [embarrassed! Do you want 
me to shove it up your nose? 

The Actor [emphatically! Prince! 
You’re mistaken— nobody — ever 

The Tartar I saw it! You cheat! I 
won't play! 

Saline [gathering up the cards! Leave 
us alone, Hassan you knew right along 
that we’re cheats— why did you play 
with us? 

The Baron, Bfe lost forty kopecks and 
he yelps as if he had lost a fortune! And 
a Pnnce at that! 

The Tartar [excitedly! Then play hon- 
est! 
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The Tartar What do you mean “what 
for"? 

Saline Exactly What for? 

The Tartar Don’t you know? 

Saline I don’t Do you? 

[Tho Tartar spids out, Junously, the 
others laugh at him! 

Zob [good-^turedly! You’re a funny 
fellow, Hassan! Try to understand this! 

they should begin to hve honestly, the^d 
die of starvation inside of three days 

The Tartar That’s none of my business 
You must hve honestly! 

Zob They did you brown! Come and 
lets have tea [Bings] 

0 my chains, my heavy chains ’’ 
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Bubnof Csinfirs] 

“You’re my steely, clanking wardens . ” 
Zob Come on, Hassankal {Leaves the 
room, svngvng} 

“I cannot tear you, cannot break you . . ” 
IThe Tartar shakes hts fist threaten^ 
vngly at the Baron, and jollows the 
other out of the room} 

Satine [to Baron, laughing} Well, Your 
Impenal Highness, you’ve agam sat down 
magnificently m a mud puddle 1 You’ve 
learned a lot— but you’re an ignoramus 
when it comes to palming a card 
The Baron [spreading his hands}. The 
Devil knows how it happened , . 

The Actor You’re not gifted— you’ve no 
faith m yourself — and without that you can 
never accomplish anything . . 

Miedmediefj I’ve one Queen — and 
you’ve two — oh, well . . 

Bubnoff One’s enough if she has brains 
—play! 

Kleshtch You lost, Abram Ivanovitch? 
Miedviediefi None of your busmess — 
see? Shut up! 

Satine I’ve won fifty-three kopecks 
The Actor Give me three of them 
though, what’ll I do with them? 

Luka [coming from kitchen} Well — ^the 
Tartar was fleeced all nght, eh? Gomg to 
have some vodka? 

The Baron Come with us 
Satine I wonder what you’ll be hke 
when you’re drunk 
Luka Same as when Fm sober 
The Actor Come on, old man — ^I’ll recite 
verses for you 
Luka What? 

The Actor Verses. Don’t you under- 
stand? 

Luka Verses? And what do I want with 
verses? 

The Actor Sometimes they’re funny — 
sometimes sad 

Satine Well, poet, are you commg? 

[Eant with the BaronI 
The Actor. Fm coming Fll ]om you 
For instance, old man, here’s a bit of verse — 
I forget how it begins— I forget 
[Brushes his hand across his forehead} 
Bubnoff There! Your Queen is lost— go 
on, play I 

Miedviedieff I made the wrong move 
The Actor Formerly, before my organ- 
ism was poisoned with alcohol, old man, I 
had a good memory But now it’s all over 


with me, brother I used to declaim these 
verses with tremendous success — ^thimders 
of applause . . you have no idea what ap- 
plause means ... it goes to your head hke 
vodka! I’d step out on the stage — stand 
this way — [Strikes a pose} — ^I’d stand there 
and . [Pause} I can’t remember a word 
— 1 can’t remember! My favonte verses — 
isn’t it ghastly, old man? 

Luka Yes — is there anything worse than 
forgettmg what you loved? Your very soul 
IS in the thmg you love ! 

The Actor I’ve drunk my soul away, old 
man— brother, Fm lost . . . and why? 
Because I had no faith . . Fm done 
with 

Luka Well— then — cure yourself! Now- 
adays they have a cure for drunkards 
They treat you free of charge, brother 
There’s a hospital for drunkards— where 
they're treated for nothmg They’ve owned 
up, you see, that even a drunkard is a hu- 
man being, and they’re only too glad to 
help him get well Well — then— go to it! 

The Actor [thoughtfully} Where? 
Where is it? 

Luka Oh— in some town or other 
what do they call it — ? Fll tell you the 
name presently — only, m the meanwhile, 
get ready Don’t drink so much! Take 
yourself m hand — and bear up ! And then, 
when you’re cured, you’ll begin life all over 
agam Sounds good, brother, doesn’t it, to 
begm aU over agam? Well — ^make up your 
mind! 

The Actor [smiling} AU over agam— 
from the very begnmmg — that’s fine 
yes aU over again . [Laughs} Well 
— ^then— I can, can’t I? 

Luka Why not? A human bemg can dc 
anythmg — ^if he only makes up his mind 

The Actor [suddenly, as if coming out of 
a trance}. You’re a queer bird! See you 
anon! [Whistles} Old man— am revoirf 

[Exit] 

Anna Grand-dad! 

Luka Yes, little mother? 

Anna Talk to me 

Luka [close to her} Come on — diet’s 
chat . . 

[Kleshtch, glancing around, silently 
walks over to his wife, looks at her, 
and makes queer gestures with his 
hands, as though he wanted to say 
something} 
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Lula What is it, brother? 

Kleshich Iqmetly] Nothing 

[Crosses slowly io hallway door, stands 
on the threshold jor a jew seconds, and 


exit] 

Luka [looking ajter kiml Hard on your 
man, isn’t it? 

Anna He doesn’t concern me much . 

Lula Did he beat you? 

Anna Worse than that— it’s he who’s 
killed me — 

Bubnoff My "wife used to have a lover — 
the scoundrel— how clever he was at check- 
ers! 

Miedviedieff Hm-hm — 

Anna Grand-dad 1 Talk to me, darhng 
— I feel so Sick 

Lula Never mmd— it’s always like this 
before you die, httle dove — ^never nund, 
dearl Just have faith 1 Once you’re dead, 
you’ll have peace — always There’s nothmg 
to be afraid of — nothing Qmetl Peace! 
Lie quietly! Death wipes out everything 
Death is kmdly You die — and you rest — 
that’s what they say It is true, dear! Be- 
cause — where can we find rest on this earth? 
[Pepel enters He ts slightly drunk, 
dishevelled, and sullen Sits down on 
bunk near door, and remains s/dent and 
motionless] 

Anna And how is it— there? More suf- 
fenng? 

Luka Nothmg of the kmd! No suffer- 
ing! Trust me! Rest — nothing else! 
TheyTl lead you mto God’s presence, and 
they’ll say “Dear God! Behold! Here is 
Anna, Thy servant!” 

Miedmediejj [stemlj/] How do you 
know what they’ll say up there? Oh, 
you 

[Pepel, on hearing Miedvibdieff’b voice, 
raises his head and listens] 

Lula Apparently I do know, Mr Ser- 
geant! 


Mtedvtediejf [conciliatory] Yes — i' 
your own affair — though I’m not exactly 
sergeant— yet— 

Bubnojj I jump two! 

Miedviedieff Damn— play! 

Lula And the Lord wi!! look at you ge 

*1 tenderly and He’ll say ‘T knc 
thisW!” Then He’U say “Take Am 
m o Paradise Let her have peace I kno 
Ber hfe on earth was hard She is ve 
weary Let Anna rest in peace!” 

Anna [choking] Grandfather- if it we 


only so — ^if there were only rest and 
peace 

Luka There won’t be anything else! 
Trust me! Die in joy and not m gnef 
Death is to us like a mother to small chil- 
dren 

Anna But— perhaps— perhaps I get 

well ? 

iMka [laughing] "Why? Just to suffer 
more? 

Anna But— just to hve a little longer 
just a httle longer! Smce there’ll be 
no suffering hereafter, I could bear it a ht- 
tle longer down here 

Lula There’ll be nothing in the here- 
after but only 

Pepel [nsinp] Maybe yes — maybe no ! 

Anne [frightened] Oh — God! 

Luka Hey — ^Adorns! 

Miedviedieff Who's that yelpmg? 

Pepel [crossing over io him] I! What 
of it ? 

Miedviedieff You yelp needlessly— that’s 
what! People ought to have some digmtyl 

Pepel Block-head! And that’s an uncle 
for you— ho-ho! 

Luka [to Pepel, in an undertone] Look 
here — don’t shout— this woman’s dying — ^her 
hps are already grey — don’t disturb her! 

Pepel I've respect for you, grand-dad 
You’re all nght, you are! You he well, and 
you spm pleasant yams Go on lying, 
brother — ^there’s httle fun m this world 

Bubnoff Is the woman really djong? 

Lula You think I’m joking? 

Bubnoff That means she’ll stop cough- 
ing Her cou^ was very disturbing I 
jump two! 

Miedviedieff I'd like to murder you! 

Pepel Abramka! 

Miedviedieff I’m not Abramka to you! 

Pepel Abrashka! Is Natasha ill? 

Miedviedieff None of your busmess! 

Pepel Come — tell me! Did Vassihsa 
beat her up very badly? 

Miedviedieff That’s none of your busi- 
ness, either! It’s a family affair! Who are 
you anyway? 

Pepel Whoever I am, you’ll never see 
Natasha agam if I choose! 

Miedviedieff [throwing up the game] 
What’s that? Who are you alluding to? 
My mece by any chance? You thief! 

Pepel A thief whom you were never able 
to catch! 
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Miedviediejf Wait — ^I’ll catch you yet — 
you’ll see— sooner than you think I 

Pepel If you catch me, God help your 
whole nestl Do you think I’ll keep quiet 
before the examining magistrate? Every 
wolf howls I They’ll ask me “Who made 
you steal and showed you where?’’ 
“Mishka Kostilyofif and his wife I” "Who 
was your fence?” “Mis hka Kostilyoff and 
his wife!” 

Mtedviedieff You liel No one will be- 
lieve youl 

Pepel They’ll beheve me all nght — be- 
cause it’s the truth! And I’ll drag you mto 
it, too Ha ! I’ll rum the lot of you— devils 
— just watch! 

Mtedmedief [confvsedl. You lie! You 
he! And what harm did I do to you, you 
mad dog? 

Pepel. And what good did you ever do 
me? 

Luka That’s nght! 

MtedviedieS Ho Lttka] Well — what are 
you croaking about? Is it any of your busi- 
ness? This IS a family matter f 

Bubnoff [to Luka] Leave them alone! 
What do we care if they twist each other’s 
tails? 

Luka [peacefully] I meant no harm 
All I said was that if a man isn’t good to 
you, then he’s acting wrong 

Miedmediejf [uncomprehendvngl Now 
then — we all of us here know each other — 
but you — who are you? 

[Frovms and exit] 

Luka The cavalier is peeved! Oh-ho, 
brothers, I see your affairs are a bit tan- 
gled up! 

Pepel He’ll run to complain about us to 
Vassihsa . 

Bubnoff You’re a fool, Vassily. You’re 
very bold these days, aren’t you? Watch 
out! It’s all nght to be bold when you go 
gathenng mushrooms, but what good is it 
here? Thej^ll break your neck before you 
know it! 

Pepel Well — ^not as fast as all that! 
You don’t catch us Yaroslavl boys napping! 
If it’s going to be war, we’ll fight ] 

Luka Look here, boy, you really ought 
to go away from here — 

Pepel VTiere? Please tell me! 

Luka Go to Sibena! 

Pepel If I go to Sibena, it’ll be at the 
Tsar’s expense! 

Luka Listen! You go just the samel 


You can make your own way there They 
need your kind out there 
Pepel My way is clear My father spent 
all his life m pnson, and I inhented the 
trait Even when I was a small child, they 
called me thief — thief’s son 
Luka But Siberia is a fine coimtry — a 
land of gold. Any one who has health and 
strength and brains can hve there like a cu- 
cumber m a hothouse 
Pepel Old man, why do you always tell 
hes? 

Luka What? 

Pepel Are you deaf? I ask— why do you 
always he? 

Lika What do I he about? 

Pepel About eveiything According to 
3mu, hfe’s wonderful everywhere — ^but you 
he why? 

Luka Try to beheve me Go and see 
for yourself And some day you’ll thank me 
for it What are you hanging round here 
for? And, besides, why is truth so impor- 
tant to you? Just think! Truth may spell 
death to you I 

Pepel It’s all one to me! If that— let 
it be that! 

Luka Oh— what a madman! Why 

should you kill yourself? 

Bubnoff What are you two jawmg about, 
anyway? I don’t understand What kind 
of truth do you want, Vaska? And what 
for? You know the truth about yourself — 
and so does everybody else 
Pepel Just a moment! Don’t crow! 
Let him tell me! Listen, old man! Is 
there a God? 

[Ltjka smUes silently] 
Bubnoff People just dnft along— hke 
shavmgs on a stream When a house is 
built — the shavmgs are thrown away! 

Pepel Well? Is there a God? Tell me 
Luka [tn a low voice] If you have faith, 
there is, if you haven’t, there isn’t 
whatever you beheve in, exists 

[Pepel looks at Luka in staring sur- 
prise] 

Bubnoff I’m gomg to have tea — come 
on over to the restaurant I 
Luka [to Pepel] What are you staring 
at? 

Pepel Oh — ^just because! Wait now— 
you mean to say 
Bubnoff Well — ^I’m off 

[Goes to door and runs into VassilisaI 
Pepel So — you 
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Fo’fsi/isa Ito Bubkoff] Is Nn«!tn'«\n 
home? 

BubnofJ Ko 

Pcpcl Oh'->ou\c come — ? 

Vasstim [crossing to AkxaI Is she ftU\o 
jet? 

Luka Don’t disturb her! 

Vosstiwa \Vbat arc you loafing around 
here for? 

Luka I’ll go— if jou vrant me to 
Vassitistt ilumvig towards Trrrh's ronm) 
Vassilj ! I'ac-Eome business \nlh jou 
tliUKA goes to hallway door, opens it, 
and shuts it loudly, then wanly climbs 
into a bunk, and from there to the top 
of the sfouc] 

Vassilisa [calling from Phtu's roowl. 
Vaska — come licrcl 

Pepcl I wont come — ^I don't uant 
to 

Vasstltsa IVIij ? AVhnt are a on nngr\ 
about? 

Pepcl I’m sick of the uliolc tiling 
Vassilisa Sick of me, too^ 

Pepel Yosl Of jou, too! 

CVassiusa draws her shawl about her, 
pressing her hands over her breast 
Crosses to A^^A, loots carefully 
through the bed curtains, and returns 
to Pepei/I 
Well— out ■With it! 

Vasstltsa What do you want me to saj ? 
I can’t force jou to be loanng, and I’m not 
the sort to beg for kindness Thank jou 
for tellmg me the truth 
Pepel Wbat truth? 

Vasstltsa- That you’re ack of me — or 
isn’t it the truth? [Pepel looks at her si- 
lently She turns to him] What are vou 
staring at? Don’t you recognize me? 

Pepel [sighing] You’re beautiful, Vns- 
^sal [She puts her arm about his neck, 
but he shakes it off] But I never gave m>' 
heart to you I’ve lived with you and 
all that — But I never really liked you 
Yaftwltso [quietly] That so? Well—? 
PepeZ What is there to talk about? 
Nothing Gd away from mel 

V^ltsa Taken a fancy to some one 
else? 

T business 1 Suppose 

* ask you to be my 

match-maker! ^ 

Vassilisa, [significantly] That’s too bad 
perhaps I might arrange a match 
Pepel [suspiciously] "Who with? 


rnssiftso You know — uln do jou pro- 
lend? Va's^ih — let mo be frank [With 
lower nojcel I uon’t denj it — ^ jou’jp of- 
fended me . .it uns like a bolt from the 
blue \ou said ^ou loved mo — and then 
all of ft sudden 

Pepel It wi'«n’l sudden at all. It’s been 
ft long time sinec I . , . womnn, vou’vc no 
«!Oull A woman mu«»t have a soul we 
men are bra‘.t‘»— -vse mu«t be taught — mul 
^ou. what Imevou Inught me — ? 

I o^nlHa Nc\er mind the pnstl I know 
— ^no man owns his own heart — a on dont 
love me am longer . . v\cll and good, it 
em’l be helped 1 

Pcpcl So thalV o\er We pari peare- 
nbl\. without a row— a** it should be! 

I o<«ih»o Ju^l n moment I All the •'aine, 
when 1 h\ed wafh vou, I liojird vmid help 
me out of this swamp— I thought jou'd free 
me from mv liu'sbnnd and mv uncle — from 
nil Ihii life — and perhaps, Viisinn, it v\nsn’t 
vou whom I lo\ed — ^liut mv' hojic — do von 
understand I VMiited for vou to dmg me out 
of this mire 

Pcpcl You aren’t a nail— and I’m not a 
pair of pincers! I thought vou had brains 
— ^v on arc so elev or— fo craft v 

1 n^ftbia [Ironinp clo’icly lownrdt hm] 
Vnssa — Let’s help each otlicrl 

Pcpcl How ? 

Vasttlita [fow and forcibly] Mv* sister — 
I know j’ou'\c fallen for her 

Pcpcl And that’s whv v nu boat her up. 
like the beast j ou arc 1 Look out, Vassih'^a I 
Don't vou touch her! 

Vamlita IVnit Don’t get eveited Wc 
can do c\crv't!iing quicfh and plonsantlv 
You want to mnrrj' her I’ll gi\c vou 
money . three hundred rubles — e\en 
more than 

Pcpcl [moving away from her] Stop! 
W hat do you mean’ 

Vassilisa Bid me of mj husband! Take 
that noose from around mj* neck 

Pepcl [whistling softly] So that’s the 
way the land lies! You certamlj* planned 
it clcierly m other words, the gra\c 
for the husband, the gallows for the lover, 
and as for yourself 

Vasnhsa Vnssj'al WHiy the gallows? It 
doesnt have to be yourself-dmt one of 
j'our pals! And supposing it were yourself 
—whod know? Natalia— just think— and 
you 11 have money — ^you go away some- 
where you free me forever— and it’ll be 
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very good for my raster to be away from me 
— the sight of her enrages me I get 
funous with her on account of you, and I 
can’t control myself I tortured the girl — 
I beat her up — beat her up so that I myself 
cned with pity for her— but I’ll beat her — 
and I’ll go on beatmg herl 

Pepel Beast I Bragging about your 
beasthness? 

Vassilisa I’m not braggmg— I speak the 
truth Think now, Vassa You’ve been to 
pnson twice because of my husband — 
through his greed He chugs to me hke a 
bed-bug — ^he’s been suckmg the life out of 
me for the last four years — ^and what sort of 
a husband is he to me? He’s forever abus- 
ing Natasha — calls her a beggar— he’s just 
poison, plain poison, to every one . . 

PepeZ You spm your 3ram cleverly 

Vassilisa Everything I say is true Only 
a fool could be as bhnd as you. . . . 

[Kostiltoff enters stealthily and comes 
jorward noistlyl 

Pepel Ito Vassilisa] Oh— go awayl 

Vassilisa Think it overl iSees her hus- 
band} What? You? Eollowmg me? 

[Pepel leaps up and stares at Kosttl- 
TOFF savagely} 

Kostilyoff It’s I, II So the two of you 
were here alone — you were — ^ah — convers- 
ing? {Suddenly stamps his feet and 
screams} Vassihsar— you bitch! You beg- 
gar! You damned hag! {Frightened by 
his own screams which are met by silence 
and indifference on the part of the others} 
Forgive me, 0 Lord . . . Vassilisa — again 
you’ve led me into the path of sm . I’ve 
been looking for you everywhere It’s time 
to go to bed You forgot to fill the lamps — 
oh, you beggar! Swme! {Shakes his 
trembling fist at her, while Vassilisa slowly 
goes to door, glancing at Pepel over her 
shoulder} 

Pepel [io Kostiltofp] Go away — clear 
out of here — 

Kostilyoff {yelling} What? I? The 
Boss? I get out? You thief! 

Pepel {sullenly}. Go away, Mishka! 

Kostilyoff Don’t you dare — I— I’ll show 
you 

[Pepel seizes him by the collar and 
shakes him From the stove come 
loud noises and yawns Pepel releases 
Kostiltofp who runs into the hallway, 
screaming} 


Pepel {jumping on a bunk} Who is it? 
Who’s on the stove? 

Luka {raising his head} Eh? 

Pepel You? 

Imka {undisturbed} 1—1 myself— oh, 
dear Jesus! 

Pepel {shuts hallway door, looks for the 
wooden closing bar, but can’t find it} The 
devil! Coine down, old man! 

Luka I’m chmbmg down — all nght 
Pepel {roughly} What did you chmb on 
that stove for? 

Luka Where was I to go? 

Pepel Why — didn’t you go out mto the 
hall? 

Luka The hall’s too cold for an old fel- 
low hke mjrself, brother 
Pepel You overheard? 

Luka Yes — I did How could I help it? 
Am I deaf? Well, my boy, happmess is 
coming your way Real, good fortune I 
call it! 

Pepel {suspiciously} What good for- 
tune — ? 

Luka In so far as I was ljung on the 
stove . . 

Pepel Why did you make all that noise? 
Luka Because I was getting warm 
it was your good luck I thought if only 
the boy wouldn’t make a mistake and choke 
the old man . 

Pepel Yes— I might have done it 
how temble 

Luka Small wonder! It isn’t difficult to 
make a mistake of that sort 
Pepel {smiling} What’s the matter? 
Did you make the same sort of mistake 
once upon a time? 

Luka Boy, hsten to me Send that 
woman out of your life I Don’t let her near 
you! Her husband — she’ll get nd of him 
herself — and in a shrewder way than you 
could — yes! Don’t you hsten to that devil ! 
Look at me! I am bald-headed — ^know 
why? Because of all these women 
Perhaps I knew more women than I had 
hair on the top of my head— but this Vas- 
sihsa — she’s worse than the plague 
Pepel I don’t understand I don’t 
know whether to thank you — or — well 
Luka Don’t say a word ! You won’t im- 
prove on what I said Listen take the one 
you like by the arm, and march out of here 
— get out of here — clean out 
Pepel {sadly} I can’t understand people 
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Who IS kind and who isn’t? It’s all a mys- 
tery to me 

Luka What’s there to vmderstand? 
There’s all breeds of men they all In e 
as their hearts tell them good to-day, 
bad to-morrow I But if jou really care for 
that girl take her away from here and 
that’s all there is to it Otherwise go away 
alone you’re young— you’re in no hurry 

for a wife 

Pcpcl [taking him by the shoulder} Tell 
me I Why do you say all this? 

Luka Wait Let me go I want a look 
at Anna she was coughing so terribly 
[Goes to Anna’s bed, pulls the cur- 
tains, looks, touches her PEPEt, thought- 
fully and distraught, follows him with his 
eyes} Merciful Jesus Christ I Take into 
Thy keeping the soul of this woman Anna, 
newcomer amongst the blessed! 

Pepel [softly} Is she dead? 

[Without approaching, he stretches 
himself and looks at the bed} 

Luka [gently} Her sufferings are oierl 
Where’s her husband? 

Pepel In the saloon, most likely 
Luka Well — She’ll have to be told 
Pepel [shuddering} I don’t like corpses! 
Luka [going to doorl Why should you 
hke them? It’s the living who demand our 
love — ^the hnng 
Pepel I'm coming with you 
Imka Are you afraid? 

Pepel I don’t like it 
[They go out quickly The stage is 
empty and silent for a few moments 
Behind the door ts heard a dull, stac- 
cato, incomprehensible noise Then 
the Actor enters] 

The Actor [stands at the open door, sup- 
porting himself against the jamb, and 
snouts] Hey, old man — where are you — ? 
I just remembered— hsteu [Takes two 

staggering steps forward and, striking a pose, 
rentes} 

Good people 1 If the world cannot find 
A path to holy truth, 

Glo^ be to the madman who will enfold 
ail humanity 
In a golden dream ” 

[Nat^ha appears in the doorway be- 
hind the Actor] 

Old manl [Hecites] 

sun were to forget 

To h^t our earth, 

To-morrow then some madman’s thought 


Would bathe the world in sunshine. ” 

Natasha [laughing} Scarecrow I You’re 
drunk 1 

The Actor [turns to licr] Oh — it’s you? 
Where’s the old man, the dear old man? 
Not a soul here, seems to me . Natasha, 
farewell — aright — ^farewell 1 

Natasha [entering} Don’t wish mo fare- 
well, before you’ve wished me how-d’you- 
dol 

The Actor [bomny her uay] I am go- 
ing Spring will come — and I’ll be here no 
longer — 

Natasha Wait a moment 1 Where do 
1 ou propose going? 

The Actor In search of a town— to be 
cured— And >ou, Ophelia, must go awayl 
Take the \ cil 1 Just imagine — ^there’s a hos- 
pital to cure — ah— organisms for drunkards 
— wonderful hospital — ^built of marble — 
with marble floors light — clean — food 
— md all gratis I And a marble floor — jcsl 
I’ll find It — ^I’ll get cured — and then I shall 
start life anew I'm on my way to re- 
generation, as King Lear said Natasha, mv 
stage name is Svertchkoff — ^Zavoloush- 
ski do you realize how painful it is to 
lose one’s name? Even dogs haio their 
names 

[Natasha carefully passes the Actor, 
stops at Anna’s bed and looks} 

To be nameless— IS not to exist! 

Natasha Look, my dear- why — she’s 

dead 

The Actor [shakes his head] Impossi- 
ble 

Natasha [stepping bacL] So help mo 
God— look 

BubnoJJ [appearing tn doorway} Wliat 
IS there to look at? 

Natasha Anna — she’s dead I 

Bubnoff That means — she’s stopped 
coughing! [Goes to Anna’s bed, looks, and 
returns to hts bunk} We must tell Kleshtch 
— ^it’s his business to know 

The Actor I’ll go — ^I’U say to him — she 
lost her name— [Exit} 

Natasha [i» centre of room] I, too— 
some day — ^I’ll be found in the cellar — 
dead 

Bubnojf [spreading out some rags on hts 
bunk} What’s that? What are you mut- 
tering? 

N atasha Nothmg much 

Bubnoff Waiting for Vaska, eh? Take 
care — Vassihsa’ll break your head! 
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Natasha Isn’t it the same who breaks it? 
I’d much rather he’d do itl 
Bubnoff [lying down] Well— that’s your 
own affair 

Natasha It’s best for her to be dead — 
yet it’s a pity , oh, Lord — why do we 
live? 

Bubnoff It’s so with all . we’re bom, 
live, and die — ^and I’ll die, too — ^and so’U 
you— what’s there to be gloomy about? 
[Enter Luka, the Tartar, Zob, and 
Klbshtch The latter comes after the 
others, slowly, shrunk up] 

Natasha Sh-shl Annal 
Zob We’ve heard — God rest her 

soul 

The Tartar [to Klbshtch] We must 
take her out of here Out into the hall! 
This IS no place for corpses — ^but for the 
hvmg 

Kleshtch [quietly] We’ll take her out — 
[Everybody goes to the bed, Klbshtch 
looks at his wife over the others* 
shoulders] 

Zob [to the Tartar] You think she’ll 
smell? I don’t think she will— she dned up 
while she was still alive 
Natasha God! If they’d only a httle 
pity if only some one would say a 
kindly word — oh, you 
Luka Don’t be hurt, girl — ^never mind! 
Why and how should we pity the dead? 
We don’t pity the hving — we can’t even pity 
our own selves — ^how can we? 

Bubnoff [yawning] And, besides, when 
you’re dead, no word will help you — when 
you’re still ahve, even sick, it may . 

The Tartar [stepping aside] The pohee 
must be notified 

Zob The police — ^must be done! 
Kleshtch! Did you notify the pohee? 

Kleshtch No — she’s got to be buned — 
and all I have is forty kopecks — 

Zob Well — you’ll have to borrow then — 
otherwise we’ll take up a collection 
one’ll give five kopecks, others as much as 
they can But the pohee must be notified 
at once— ^r 'they’ll think you killed her or 
God knows what not 

[Crosses to the Tartar’s bunk and pre- 
pares to he down by his side] 

Natasha [going to Bubnopp’s bunk] 
Now — ^I’ll dream of her I always 

dream of the dead I’m afraid to go 
out into the hall by myself — ^it’s dark 
there I 


Ijuka [following her] You better fear 
the living — ^I’m telhng you 
Natasha Take me across the hall, grand- 
father 

Luka Come on— come on— I’ll take you 
across — 

[They go away Pause] 
Zob [to the Tartar] Oh-ho! Spring 
will soon be here, httle brother, and it’ll be 
qmte warm In the villages the peasants 
are already making ready their ploughs and 
harrows, prepanng to till . and we 
Hassan? Snoring already? Damned Mo- 
hammedan! 

Bubnoff Tartars love sleep! 

Kleshtch [in centre of room, staring in 
front of him] What am I to do now’ 

Zob Lie down and sleep — that’s all 
Kleshtch [softly] But — she . how 

about 

[No one answers him Satenb and the 
Actor enter] 

The Actor [yelling] Old man! Come 
here, my trusted Duke of Kent! 

Satme Miklookha-Maklai is coming— 
ho-ho ! 

The Actor It has been decided upon! 
Old man, where’s the town— where are you? 

Satme Fata Morgana, the old man 
bilked you from top to bottom! There’s 
nothing — no towns — ^no people — ^nothing at 
all! 

The Actor You he! 

The Tartar [jumping up] Where's the 
boss? I’m going to the boss If I can’t 
sleep, I won’t pay! Corpses— drunk- 
ards [Exit quickly] 

[Satinb looks after him and whistles] 
Bubnoff [in a sleepy voice] Go to bed, 
boys— be qmet . mght is for sleep 
The Actor Yes — so — there’s a corpse 
here “Our net fished up a corpse 

” Verses — ^by Beranger 
Satme [screams] The dead can’t hear 
the dead do not feel — Scream! — ^Roar! 
the dead don’t hear! 

[In the doorway appears Luka] 

ACT THREE 

*‘The Waste,’* a yard strewn with rubbish 
and overgrown with weeds Back, a high 
bnck wall which shuts out the sight of the 
sky Near it are elder-bushes Right, the 
dark, wooden wall of some sort of house, 
hnm or stable Left, the grey tumbledown 
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wall of Kostiltoff’s mght asylum It w 
built at an angle so that the further corner 
reaches almost to the center of the yard 
Between it and the wall runs a narrow pas- 
sage In the grey, plastered wall are two 
windows, one on a level with the ground, the 
other about «ix feet higher up and closer to 
the bnck wall Near the latter wall is a big 
sledge turned upside down and a beam 
about twelve feet long Right of the wall 
IS a heap of old planks Evening The sun 
IS setting, throwing a crimson light on the 
bnck wall Early spnng, the snow having 
only recently melted The elder-bushes are 
not yet in bud 

Natasha and Nastya are sitting side by 
side on the beam Luka and the Bahon arc 
on the sledge ICleshtch w stretched on 
the pile of planks to the nght Bubnoff’s 
face IS at the ground floor window 

Nastya {with closed eyes, nodding her 
head in rhythm to the tale she is telling in 
a sing-song voice] So then at night he 
came into the garden I had been ■waiting 
for him quite a while I trembled with fear 
and gnef— he trembled, too he was as 
white as chalk — and he had the pistol in his 
hand 


Natasha ichewing sunflower seeds] 0 
— are these students really such despcral 
fellows? 

Nastya And he says to me in a dreadf 
voice "My precious darbng " 

Bubnojf Ho-ho 1 Precious — ? 

The Baron Shut upl If you don't hi 
it, you can lump itl But don’t interni] 
her . Go on 

Nastya "My one and only love,” 1 
Bays, "my parents,” he says, "refuse to gii 
then consent to our wedding— and threate 
to disown me because of my love for yoi 
herefore,” he says, “I must take my life 
^d his pistol -Was huge — and loaded -wit 
ten bullets “Farewell,” he says, "bi 
loved comrade 1 I have made up my min 
for good and all I can’t live 'withoi 
you " and I rephed “My unforge 
table fnend— my Raoul ” 

-Buh^fl [surprised] What? Whal 
■Krawl— did you call him — ? 

-f The Baron Nastya 1 But last time h 
name was Gaston 

ta^! Ah-you lousy mongrels! Yo 

1 ““““eat that you can unde 

stand love-true love? My Jove was re« 


lionest-to-God lo\e! [To the Baron] You 
good-for-nothing! educated, you call 
5 ourself — drinking coffee m bed, did you? 

Luka Now, nowl Wait, people! Don’t 
interfere! Show a little respect to your 
neighbours it isn’t the word tliat mat- 
ters, but what’s in back of tlie word That’s 
what matters! Go on, girl! it’s all right! 

Bubnoff Go on, crow! See if you can 
make your feathers white! 

The Baron Well — continue! 

Natasha Pay no attention to them 
what are thev? They’re just jealous 
thej 've nothing to tell about them- 
sehes 

Nastya tstts down again] I’m going to 
saj' no morel If they don’t bolicic me 
they’ll laugh [Stops suddenly, is silent for 
a few seconds, then, shutting her eyes, con- 
tinues in a loud and intense voice^ swaying 
her hands as if to the rhythm of far music] 
And then I rephed to him “Joy of my life ! 
My bnght moon! And I, too, I can’t Ine 
■without you — ^because I lo\ e j ou madly, so 
madlj' — and I shall keep on loiing you as 
long as my heart beats in my bosom 
But — ” I say — ^“don’t take your young life ! 
Think how necessary it is to your dear par- 
dnta whose only happiness you are Leave 
me] Better that I should perish from long- 
ing for you, mv life! I alone! I— ah— as 
such, such! Better that I should die — ^it 
doesn’t matter I am of no use to the 
world— and I have notlung, nothing at all—” 
[Covers her face with her hand and 
weeps gently] 

Natasha [in a low voice] Don’t cry— 
don’t! 

[Luka, smiling, strokes Nastya’s head] 

Bubnoff [laughs] Ah— you limb of Sa- 
tan! 

YAc Baron [a/so laughs] Hey, old man? 
Do you think it’s true? It’s all from that 
book. Fatal Love it’s all nonsense 1 
Let her alone ! 

N atasha And what’s it to you? Shut up 
— or God’ll punish you! 

Nastya [bitterly] God damn your soul! 
lou worthless pigl Soul— bah4— you 
haven’t got one! 

Luka [takes Nastya’s hand] Come, dear! 
its nothing! Don’t be angry— I Jmow— I 
beheve you! You’re nght, not they! If 
you beheve you had a real love affair, then 
you did— yes! And as for him— don’t be 
angry with a fellow-lodger maybe he’s 
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really jealous, and that’s why he’s laughing 
Maybe he never had any real love — ^maybe 
not— come on — diet’s go ! 

Nastya [pressing her hand against her 
hreasti Grandfather! So help me God — 
it happened I It happened! He was a stu- 
dent, a Frenchman — Gastotcha was his 
name — ^he had a httle black beard — and pat- 
ent leathers — ^may God stnke me dead if 
I’m lymg! And he loved me so — my God, 
how he loved me ! 

Luka Yes, yes, it’s all right I beheve 
you! Patent leathers, you said? Well, 
well, well — and you loved him, did you? 

[Disappears vnth her around the comer] 

The Baron God — ^isn’t she a fool, 
though? She’s good-hearted — but such a 
fool — it’s past behef ! 

Bubnojf And why are people so fond of 
lying — ^just as if they were up before the 
judge — areally! 

Natasha I guess lying is more fun than 
speaking the truth — ^I, too 

The Baron What — you, too? Goon! 

Natasha Oh — imagine thmgs — ^mvent 
them — and I wait — 

The Baron For what? 

Natasha [smiling confusedly! Oh — 
tlunk that perhaps — ^well — ^to-morrow some- 
body will really appear — some one — oh — 
out of the ordinary — or something’ll happen 
— also out of the ordinary I’ve been 
waitmg for it — oh — always But, really, 

what IS there to wait for? [Pause! 

The Baron [vnth a slight smile! Noth- 
ing — expect nothmg! What is past, is 
past! Through! Over with! And then 
what? 

Natasha And then — well — to-morrow I 
imagine suddenly that I’ll die — and I get 
frightened in summer it’s all right to 
dream of death — then there are thunder 
storms — one might get struck by hght- 
uing 

The Baron You’ve a hard life . your 
sister’s a wicked-tempered devil ! 

Natasha Tell me — does anybody live 
happily? It’s hard for all of us — ^I can see 
that 

Kleshtch [who until this moment has sat 
motionless and indifferent, jumps up sud- 
denly! For all? You he! Not for all I If 
it were so — all nght! Then it wouldn’t 
hurt — yes! 

Bubnoff What in hell’s bit you? Just 
hsten to him yelping! 


[Kleshtch lies down again and grunts! 

The Baron Well — ^I’d better go and 
make my peace with Nastmka^if I don’t, 
she won’t treat me to vodka 

Bubnoff Hm — ^people love to he 

with Nastya — ^I can see the reason why 
She’s used to painting that mutt of hers — 
and now she wants to paint her soul as well 
. put rouge on her soul, eh? But the 
others — why do they? Take Luka for m- 
stance — ^he lies a lot . . and what does he 

get out of it? He’s an old fellow, too— why 
does he do it? 

The Baron [smiling and walking away! 
All people have drab-colored souls — and 
they hke to bnghten them up a bit 

Jnika [appearing from round the corner! 
You, sir, why do you tease the girl? Leave 
her alone — ^let her cry if it amuses her 
she weeps for her own pleasure — what harm 
IS it to you? 

The Baron Nonsense, old man ! -She’s a 
nmsance Raoul to-day, Gaston to-morrow 
— always the same old jmm, though! Still 
— I’ll go and make up with her [Leaves! 

Inika That’s nght — go — and be mce to 
her Being mce to people never does them 
any harm 

Natasha You’re so good, little father- 
why are you so good? 

Luka Good, did you say? Well — call it 
that! [Behind the bnck wall is heard soft 
singing and the sounds of a concertina! 
Some one has to be kind, girl — some one 
must pity people ! Chnst pitied everybody 
— and he said to us “Go and do hkewise !” 

I tell you — if you pity a man when he most 
needs it, good comes of it Why — ^I used to 
be a watchman on the estate of an engineer 
near Tomsk — all right — ^the house was nght 
in the middle of a forest — ^lonely place — 
winter came — and I remained all by myself 
Well — one mght I heard a noise — 

Natasha Thieves? 

Luka Exactly ! Thieves creeping m ! I 
took my gun — I went out I looked and 
saw two of them opening a window — ^and so 
busy that they didn’t even see me I yell 
“Hey there — ^get out of herel” And they 
turn on me with their axes — I warn them to 
stand back, or I’d shoot — and as I speak, I 
keep on covenng them with my gun, first 
the one, then the other — ^they go down on 
their knees, as if to implore me for mercy 
And by that time I was furious — because of 
those axes, you see — and so I say to them 
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"I was nliBfnng you, you scoimdrels — and 
you didn’t go Now you go and break off 
some stout branches I ’’—and they did so — 
and I say' “Now— one of you he down and 
let the other one flog him I” So they obey 
me and flog each other— and then they be- 
gm to implore me again “Grandfather,” 
they say, “for God's sake give us some 
bread! We’re hungry!” There’s thieves 
for you, my dear! [Laughsl And with an 
ax, too! Yes— honest peasants, both of 
them! And I say to them, “You should 
have asked for bread straight away!” And 
they say “We got tired of askmg— you 
beg and beg— and nobody gives you a 
crumb — ^it hurts!” So they stayed with me 
all that wmter — one of them, Stepan, would 
take my gun and go shooting in the forest — 
and the other, Yakoff, was ill most of the 
timer— he coughed a lot and so the 
three of is together looked after the house 
then sprmg came . . . “Good-bye, 
grandfather,” they said— and they went 
away — back home to Russia . 

Natasha Were they escaped convicts? 

Luka That’s ]ust what they were — es- 
caped convicts— from a Siberian prison 
camp honest peasants! If I hadn’t felt 
Sony for them— they might have lulled me 
—or maybe worse— and then there would 
have been trial and prison and afterwards 
Sibena— what’s the sense of it? Prison 
teaches no good— and Sibena doesn’t either 
— but another human being can yes, a 
human being can teach another one kmd- 
ness— very sunply! [Pause] 

Bvbnoff Hm — yes— I, for instance, don’t 
know how to he . why— as far as I’m 
concerned, I beheve in coming out with the 
whole truth and putting it on thick 
why fuss about it? 


Kleshtch [again jumps up as tf his cloth 
on fire, and screamsl WhsA trutl 
Where is there truth? [Tearing at his ra 
ged clothes'] Here’s truth for you! h 
work! No strength! That's the only trutl 
bfaelte— there's no shelter! You die- 
that 8 the truth! Hell! What do I W£u 
truth? Let me breathe! W1 
^ m ^l^“ed? What do I want wil 
truty To hve— Christ Almighty!— th< 
won t let you hve-and that’s anoth 
truth! 


Bubnoff He’s mad ! 
Luka Dear Lord 
brother — 


listen to me. 


Kleshtch [trembling with excitement] 
They say there’s truth! You, old man, 
try to console every one I tell you — 
I hate every one! And there’s your truth — 
God curse it— understand? I tell you — 
God curse it! 

[Rushes away round the comer, turning 
as he goes] 

Luka Ah— how excited he got! Where 
did he run off to? 

Natasha He’s off his head . 

Bubnojf God— didn’t he say a whole lot, 
though? As if he was playmg drama;— he 
gets those fits often . he isn’t used to 
life yet 

Pepel [comes slowly round the comer]. 
Peace on all this honest gathering! Well, 
Luka, you wily Old fellow— still tellmg 
them stones? 

Luka You should have heard how that 
fellow earned on! 

Pepel Kleshtch— wasn’t it? What’s 
wrong with him? He was running hke one 
possessed! 

Luka You’d do the same if your own 
heart were breaking 1 

Pepel [sitting down] I don’t like him 

. . he’s got such a nasty, bad temper— and 
BO proud! [Imitating Kleshtch] ‘T’m a 
workman!” And he thinks everyone’s be- 
neath him Go on working if you feel like 
it— nothing to be so damned haughty 
about! If work is the standard- a horse 
can give us points— pulls hke hell and says 
nothing ! Natasha — are your folks at 
home? 

Natasha They went to the cemeteiy— 
then to mght service 

Pepel So that’s why you’re free for once 
— quite a novelty 

Luka [to Bubnofp, thoughtfully] There 
—you say — ^truth ! Truth doesn’t always 
heal a wounded soul Por instance, I knew 
of a man who beheved m a land of nght- 
eousness 

Bubnoff In what? 

Imka In a land of righteousness He 
said “Somewhere on this earth there must 
be a nghteous laud— and wonderful people 
hve there— good people! They respect 
each other, help each other, and everythmg 
is peaceful and good!” And so that man— 
who was always searchmg for this land of 
nghteousness — ^he was poor and hvUd miser- 
ably-^d when things got to be so bad 
with him that it seemed there was nothmg 
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else for him to do except he down and die — 
even then he never lost heart — but he’d just 
smile and say "Never mmd! I can stand 
it ! A little while longer — and I’ll have done 
with this hfe — and I’ll go m search of the 
righteous land!” — ^it was his one happine® 
— ^the thought of that land 
Pepel Well? Did he go there? 

Bubnojf Where? Ho-ho! 

Luka And then to this place — m Sibena, 
by the way — ^there came a convict — a 
learned man with books and maps— =yes, a 
learned man who knew all sorts of things — 
and the other man said to him "Do me a 
favor — show me where is the land of nght- 
eousness and how I can get there ” At once 
the learned man opened his books, spread 
out his maps, and looked and looked and he 
said — ^no — ^he couldn’t find this land any- 
where everytlling was correct — aU the 
lands on earth were marked — but not this 
land of nghteousness 
Pepel [tn a low voice]. Well? Wasn’t 
there a trace of it? 

[Bubnofp roars with laughter^ 
Natasha Wait . well, httle father? 
Luka The man wouldn’t believe it 
'Tt must exist,” he said, "look carefully 
Otherwise,” he says, “your books and maps 
are of no use if there’s no land of righteous- 
ness” The learned man was offended 
"My plans,” he said, “are correct But 
there exists no land of nghteousness any- 
where ” Well, then the other man got an- 
gry He’d hved and lived and suffered and 
suffered, and had beheved all the time m 
the existence of this land — and now, accord- 
ing to the plans, it didn’t exist at alL He 
felt robbed! And he said to the learned 
man "Ah — you scum of the earth ! You're 
not a learned man at all — but just a damned 
cheat!” — and he gave him a good wallop m 
the eye — ^then another one [After a 

moment’s silence] And then he went home 
and hanged himself! 

[All are silent Luka, smiling, looks at 
Pepel and Natasha] 

Pepel [low~voiced\ To hell with this 
story — it isn’t very cheerful 
Natasha He couldn’t stand the disap- 
pointment . 

Buhnoff [sullenl Ah— it’s nothmg but a 
fairy-tale 

Pepel Well — ^there is the righteous land 
for yovL — doesn’t exist, it seems 
Natasha I’m sorry for that man 


Bubnoff All a story — ^ho-ho! — land of 
righteousness — what an idea! [Exit 
through window^ 

Luka [pointing to windowl He’s laugh- 
ing! [Pausel Well, children, God be with 
you! I’ll leave you soon 

Pepel Where are jmu going to? 

Luka To the Ukraine — ^I heard they dis- 
covered a new rehgion there — ^I want to see 
— yes! People are always seekmg— they al- 
ways want something better — God grant 
them patience! 

Pepel You think the3^11 find it? 

Luka The people? They will find it! 
He who seeks, will find! He who desires 
strongly, will ^d ! 

Natasha If only they could find some- 
thing better — ^invent something better 

Luka They’re trying to! But we must 
help them, girl — we must respect them 

Natasha How can I help them? I am 
helpless myself! 

Pepel [determinedl Agam— hsten — I’ll 
speak to you agam, Natasha — ^here — before 
him — ^he knows everythmg run away 
with me? 

Natasha Where? Prom one prison to 
another? 

Pepel I told you— I’m through with be- 
ing a thief, so help me God! I’ll quit! If 
I say so. I’ll do it! I can read and write— 
I’ll work— He’s been telling me to go to 
Sibena on my own hook — let’s go there to- 
gether, what do you say? Do you think I’m 
not disgusted with my hfe? Oh — ^Natasha 
—I know I see I console myself 
with the thought that there are lots of peo- 
ple who are honored and respected — -and 
who are bigger thieves than I! But what 
good IS that to me? It isn’t that I repent 
I’ve no conscience . but I do feel 
one thing One must hve differently One 
must live a better hfe one must be able 
to respect one’s own self 

Luka That’s nght, friend! May God 
help you! It’s true! A man must respect 
himself! 

Pepel I’ve been a thief from childhood 
on Everybody always called me ‘Yaska 
the thief — the son of a thief!” Oh — ^I'ery 
well then — I am a thief — just imagine 

— now, perhaps, I’m a thief out of spite 
perhaps I’m a thief because no one ever 
called me ansrthing different . Well, 
Natasha — ? 

Natasha [sadlyl Somehow I don’t be- 
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lie\e m words— and I’m rcstlc««! today— mv 
heart is hca\'> ns if 1 ncrc cxiicctmg 
something ’t’s a pitx , Vassily, tlint > on 
talked to me to-d'i\ 

Pcpcl When should P It isn’t the first 
time I speak to xou 

iXatttsha And why should I go with x ou7 
I don't loxc xou *=0 xen mu oh— sometimes 
I like jou— and other times the mere «ight 
of >ou makes me sick it ‘'cem' — ^no — I 
don’t really loxc jou xxhon one really 
loxes, one secs no fault But I do 
sec 

Pcpcl Kcxer mind — oil'll loxo mo after 
a xvhilel 111 make jou care for me if 
you’ll just saj, jeal For oxer a jcvr I’xe 
•watched >ou >ou’rc a decent girl . . 
jou’re land— xoure reliable — I’m xerx 
much in lox e with x ou 

[Vassiusa, in her bcif i/rcss, opprnri nt 
vnndav and listen':] 

Natasha Yes— jou loxo me — ^Init hoxr 

about my sister? 

Pcpcl [confused] Well, what of hcr‘> 
There are plcntj like her 
Luha You'll bo all right, girl! If there's 
no bread, jou liaxc to cat xxceda 
Pcpcl [gloomily] Please— feel a little 

sorry for me I Mj hfc isn't all ro«cs — it’s a 
hell of a life little happiness in it 
I feel as if a swamp -were sucking mo under 
and xvhatcxer I Irx to catch and hold 
on to, IS rotten it breaks Y^our 
Bister — oh — I thought she was different 
if she weren't so greodx'' after monej I’d 
hax'e done anything for her sake, if she were 
only all mine but she must hax e some- 
one else . and she has to haxe monej — 
and freedom because she doesn’t like 
the straight and narrow she can’t help 
me But you’re like a j’oung fir-tree 
i ou bend, but you don’t break 
Irttko Yes— go xnth him, girl, gol He’s 
a good lad — ^he’s all nghtl Onlj’ toll him 
ex'cry now and then that he’s a good lad so 
that he won’t forget it— and he’ll believe 
you^ Just j’ou keep on telling him "Vasj'n, 
you re a good man — don’t you forget it I” 
Just think, dear, where else could you go 
except with him? Your sister is a savage 
I ‘IS for her husband, there’s 

1 tie to say of him He’s rotten beyond 
words and all this life here, where xwU 
It get you? But this lad is strong 
Nat^ha Nowhere to go— I know— I 
thought of it The only thing is— I’ve no 


faith in anxbodx— and there's no place for 
me to turn to 

Pcpi J Ye^, there lal But I xxon’t let xou 
go that xxax— Fd rather cut xour throit! 

Natasha Ihcre — ^I’m not his 

xxife jet — and he talka nireudx of killing mol 
Pcpcl [puts his arms around her] Come, 
Nata'jhal Sax xc?! 

Natasha [holdniq him close] But I’ll tell 
xou one thing. Va'^tilx— 1 exxear it before 
God the find, time xou ^trlko mo or 
hurt me anx other xxav, I’ll haxe no pitx on 
my-olf I’ll cither hang mj'-olf 
or 

Pi pel Max' mx hand xvithcr if ex or I 
touch X ou 1 

Lula Don't doubt him dear! He needs 
xou more than xou need him! 

1 nssilisa [from the irindoirj So now 
ihex’re cngipedl Foxe and adxico! 

Natasha Thex 'x e come bat k — oh, Go<l— 
tbex' •saxx— oh Vn‘'»ilx 
Pcpcl Whx arc xou frightened” No- 
bodx'll dare touch xou noxx I 
1 n':''ih<:n Don't be afraid, Nalali'il He 
xxon’l beat xou he don’t knoxx hoxx to 
lox c or hoxx to beat I knoxx I 
Lula fin n fotr voice] Rotten old hag— 
like a snake m the gra'ss 
Vassilisa He dares onlx with the xxord! 
Kostilyoff frn/ers] Natasha I 'What 
arc JOU doing here, xou panusjtc? GosMp- 
ing? Kicking nbout j'oiir fainilv? And tlie 
samoxnr not rcadv? And the table not 
cleared? 

Natasha [pomp out] I thought jou xvcrc 
going to churth ? 

Kostilyoff None of j’our business xxhat 
we intended doing I Mind jour oxxti nffnirs 
— and do xxhat j'ou’ro told I 
Pcpcl Shut up, j’oul She’s no longer 
j’our sen anti Don't go, Natalia— don’t do 
a thing! 

Natasha Slop ordering mo nbout — 
jou’rc commencing too soonl [Leaves] 
Pcpcl [to Kostimoff] That’s enough 
Y'ou’xe used her long enough — ^noxv she’s 
roincl 

Kostilyoff Yours? When, did you buy 
her — and for how much? 

[Vassiusa roars with lauphtcrj 
Lula Go away, Vasya 1 
Pcpcl Don’t laugh, you fools — or first 
thing you know I’ll make you cry! 

Vassdisa Oh, hoxv terrible 1 Oh — liow 
you frighten mol 
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Luka Vassily — go away I Don’t you see 
— she’s goading you on ridiculing you, 
don’t you understand? 

Pepel Yes You lie, he I You won’t 
get what you want! 

Vassilisa Nor will I get what I don’t 
want, Vasya 1 

Pepel [shaTang his fist at herl We’ll 
see [Exitl 

Vasszlisa idisappeanng through window} 
I’ll arrange some wedding for you 

Kostilyojf [crossing to Luka] Well, old 
man, how’s eveiything? 

Luka All right! 

Kostilyojf You’re going away, they 
say—? 

Luka Soon. 

Kostilyoff Where to? 

Luka I’ll follow my nose . . . 

Kostilyoff Tramping, eh? Don’t hke 
stopping m one place all the time, do you? 

Luka Even water won’t pass beneath a 
stone that’s sunk too firmly m the ground, 
they say 

Kostilyoff That’s true for a stone But 
man must settle in one place Men can’t 
hve like cockroaches, crawhng about wher- 
ever they want . . A man must stick to 

one place — ^and not wander about aim- 
lessly . 

Luka But suppose his home os wherever 
he hangs his hat? 

Kostilyoff. Why, then— he’s a vagabond 
— ^useless . a human being must be of 
some sort of use — ^he must work 

Luka That’s what you think, eh? 

Kostilyoff Yes — sure . . just look! 

What’s a vagabond? A strange fellow 
unhke all others If he’s a real pilgnm then 
he’s some good m the world . perhaps 
he discovered a new truth Well — but not 
every truth is worth while Let him keep 
it to himself and shut up about it 1 Or else 
— ^let him speak in a way which no one can 
imderstand don’t let him interfere 
don’t let him stir up people without cause! 
It’s none of his business how other people 
hve! Let him follow his own righteous 
path m the woods — or m a monastery 
— ^away from everybody ! He mustn’t mter- 
fere — ^nor condemn other people — ^but pray 
— ^pray for all of us — ^for all the world’s sms 
— ^for mine — ^for yours — ^for everybody’s To 
pray — ^that’s why he forsakes the world’s 
turmoil I That’s so! iPausel But you — 
what sort of a pilgnm are you — ? An 


honest person must have a passport i all 
honest people have passports yes! 

Luka In this world there are people— 
and also just plain men 
Kostilyoff Don’t coin wise sayings! 
Don’t give me nddles! I’m as clever as 
you . . what’s the difference — ^people and 
men? 

Luka What riddle is there? I say— 
there’s sterile and there’s fertile ground 
whatever you sow in it, grows that’s 
all 

Kostilyoff What do you mean? 

Luka Take yourself for instance if 
the Lord God himself said to you “Mik- 
hailo, be a man!” — ^it would be useless— 
nothmg would come of it — you’re doomed 
to remain just as you are 
Kostilyoff Oh — ^but do you reahze that 
my wife’s uncle is a policeman, and that 
if I 

[coming in} Mikhail Ivamtch 
— come and have your tea 
Kostilyoff [to Luka] You hsten! Get 
out! You leave this place — hear? 

Vass^llsa Yes — get out, old man! Your 
tongue’s too long! And — ^who knows— you 
may be an escaped convict 
Kostilyoff If I ever see sign of you agam 
after to-day — ^well — ^I’ve warned you! 

Luka You’ll call your uncle, eh? Go on 
— call him! Tell him you’ve caught an 
escaped convict — and maybe uncle’ll get a 
reward — ^perhaps all of three kopecks 
Bubnoff [in the window} What are you 
bargaming about? Three kopecks— for 
what? 

Luka They’re threatemng to sell me 
Vassiltsa [to her husband} Come 
Bubnoff For three kopecks? Well — ^look 
out, old man — ^they may even do it for one ! 

Kostilyoff [to BubnokfJ You have a 
habit of jumping up hke a jack-in-the-boxl 
Faasiltsa The world is full of shady 
people and crooks — 

Luka Hope you’ll enjoy your tea! 
Vassdisa [turning} Shut up I You rotten 
toadstool! [Leaves with her husband! 
Luka I’m off to-mght 
Bubnoff That’s right Don’t outstay 
your welcome ! 

Luka True enough 

Bubnoff I know Perhaps I’ve escaped 
the gallows by getting away in time 
Luka Well? 

Bubnoff That’s true It was this way. 
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My -wife took up "mth my boss He was 
great at his trade — could dye a dog’s skm 
so that it looked like a raccoon’s — could 
change cat’s skin into kangaroo — ^muskrats, 
all sorts of thmgs Well— my -wife took up 
■with him — and they 'were so mad about each 
other that 1 got afraid they might poison 
me or somethmg hke that— so I commenced 
beating up my •wife — ^and 'the boss beat 
me . ■we fought savagely I Once he tore 
off half my whiskers — and broke one of my 
nbs well, then I, too, got enraged 
I cracked my 'wife over the head ■with an 
iron yard-measure— well — and altogether it 
was hke an honest-to-God 'warl And then I 
saw that nothmg really could come of it 
they were planning to get the best of 
me I So I started pla nnin g — ^how to kill my 
■wife— I thought of it a whole lot but I 
thought better of it just m time and 
got away 

Luka That was best! Let them go on 
changmg dogs mto raccoons ! 

Bvbnoff Only — the shop was in my ■wife’s 
name and so I did mj^self out of it, you 
see? Although, to tell the truth, I would 
ha'v e drunk it away I’m a hard drinker, 

you know 

Luka A hard drinker — oh 

Bubnojf The worst you ever met! Once 
I start dr inkin g, I drmk everythmg m sight. 
I’ll spend every bit of money I have— every- 
thmg except my bones and my skin 
what’s more, I’m lazy it’s temble how 
I hate work! 

LEnter Satikb and the Acxoa, quarrel- 
tngl 

Satine Nonsense! You’ll go nowhere— 
It’s all a damned he! Old man, what did 
you stuff hun ■with all those fairy-tales for? 

The Actor You he! Grandfather! Tell 
him that he hes! — I am going away I 
worked to-day— I swept the streets and 

1 didn’t have a drop of vodka What do 
you think of that? Here they are— 'two 
nfteen-kopeck pieces— and I’m sober! 

Sati^ Why— that’s absurd! Give it to 
me— III either dnnk it up— or lose it at 
cards 

The Actffr Get out — this is for my jour- 
ney •’ ■’ 

LuU [to SatineI And you— why are 
you trymg to lead hun astray? 

Saiine Tell me, soothsayer, beloved by 
the gods, whats my future going to be? 
I ve gone to pieces, brother— but eveiything 


isn’t lost yet, grandfather there are 
sharks in tins world whff got more brains 
than I! 

Inika You’re cheerful, Constantine — and 
very agreeable! 

Bubnojf Actor, come over here! [The 
Actob crosses to windov), sits down on the 
sdl before Btjbnoff, and speaks in a low 
voice with him] 

Satine You know brother, I used to be 
a clever youngster It’s mce to t hink of it 
I was a de'vil of a fellow danced splen- 
didly, .played on the stage, loved to amuse 
people it was awfully gay 

Imla How did you get to be what you 
are? 

Satine You’re mquisitive, old man! You 
■want to know everything? What for? 

Luka I want to understand the ways of 
men — ^I look at you, and I don’t understand 
You’re a bold lad, Constantine, and you’re 
no fool yet, all of a sudden 

Satine It’s prison, grandfather— I spent 
four years and seven months in prison 
afterwards — ^where could I go? 

Luka Aha! What were you there for? 

Satine On account of a scoundrel — whom 
I killed in a fit of rage and despair 
and m prison I learned to play cards 

Jjuka You killed — ^because of a woman? 

Satine Because of my o'wn sister 
But look here— leave me alone! I don’t 
care for these cross-exammations — and all 
this happened a long time ago It’s already 
mne years smce my sister’s death 
Brother, she was a wonderful girl 

Luka You take life easily! And only a 
while ago that locksmith was here— and how 
he did yell I 

Satine Kleshtch? 

Luka Yes— "There’s no work,” he 

shouted, '^there isn^t an 3 rthiug 

Satine He’ll get used to it What could 
I do? 

Luka [softly] Look — here he comes! 
[EjjBsuTca walks in slowly, fas head 
bowed low] 

Satine Hey, ■widower! Why are you so 
down in the mouth? What are yoU think- 
mg? 

Kleshtch I’m thinkmg— what’ll I do? 

I ye no food— nothmg— the funeral ate up 
all 

Satine I’ll give you a bit of admce 

do nothmg! Just be a burden to the world 
at large! 
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Kleshtch Go on — talk — I’d be ashamed 
of myself • 

Saline Why — people aren’t ashamed to 
let you hve worse than a dog Just t.hmlr 
you stop work— so do I — so do h\m- 
dreds, thousands of others — everybody — 
understand? — everybody’ll qmt working 
. nobody’ll do a damned thing — and then 
what’ll happen? 

Kleshtch They’ll all starve to death 

I/uka [to Satine] If those are your no- 
tions, you ought to join the order of Be- 
guines— you know— iiiere’s some such or- 
gamzation 

Satine I know— grandfather — and the 3 r’re 
no fools 

[Nastasha is heard screaming behind 
Kostiltoff's window “What jort 
Stopf What have I donef"] 

Luka [womedi Natasha I That was she 
ciymg — oh, God 

[.From KosthiToff’s room rs heard noise, 
shuffling, breaking of crockery, and 
Kostiltoff’s shrill cry “Ah > Heretic! 

Bitch n 

Vassihsa Wait, wait>— I’ll teach her — 
there, there I 

Natasha They’re beating me — killing 
me 

Satine [shouts through the windowl 
Hey— you there — 

Luka [trembling'] Where’s Vassily — ? 
Call Vaska — oh, God — Glisten, brothers 

The Actor [running out] I’ll find him at 
once I 

Bubnoff They beat her a lot these 
days . . . 

Satine Come on, old man — we’ll be 
witnesses 

Luka [following Satine] Oh — witnesses 
— ^what for? Vassily — ^he should be called at 
oncel 

Natasha Sister — sister dear I Va-a-a 

Bubnoff They’ve gagged her — ^I’U go and 
see 

[The noise in Kostiltoff’s room dies 
down gradually as if they had gone 
into the hallway The old man’s cry 
“Stop!” IS heard A door is slammed 
noisdy, and the latter sound cuts off all 
the other noises sharply Quiet on the 
stage Tmlight] 

Kleshtch [seated on the sledge, indiffer- 
ently, rubbing his hands, mutters at first 
indistinguishably, then] What then? One 


must liA'^e [Louder] Must have shelter — 
Well? There’s no shelter, no roof — nothing 
. . there’s only man — man alone — ^no hope 
. no help 

[Exit slowly, his head bent A few mo- 
ments of ominous silence, then some- 
where in the hallway a mass of sounds, 
which grows in volume and comes 
nearer Individual voices are heard] 
Vassxlisa I’m her sister — ^let go . 
Kostilyoff What nght have you ? 
Vassxlisa Jail-birdl 

Satine Call Vaska — quickly 1 Zob — ^hit 
him! 

[A police whistle The Tabtar runs in, 
his nght hand in a sZing] 

The Tartar There’s a new law for yon 
— ^kill only in das^mel 

[Enter Zob, followed by Miedviedieff] 
Zob I handed him a good one I 
Miedviedieff You — ^how dare you fight’ 
The Tartar What about yourself’ 
What’s your duty? 

Miedviedieff [running after] Stop — gne 
back my whistlel 

Kostilyoff [runs in] Abram 1 Stop him I 
Hold him 1 He’s a murderer— he 

[Enter Kvashnta and Nastta support- 
ing Natasha who is disheveled Satine 
backs away, pushing away Vassilisa 
who IS trying to attack her sister, while, 
near her, Alyoshka jumps up and 
down like a madman, whistles into her 
ear, shrieking, roanng Also other 
ragged men and women] 

Satine [to Vassilisa] Well— you damned 
bitch I 

Vassxlisa Let go, you jail-bird! I'll 
tear you to pieces — if I have to pay for it 
with my own hfel 

Kvashnya [leading Natasha aside] You 
Karpovna — ^that's enough — stand back— 
aren’t you ashamed? Or are you crazy? 

Miedviedieff [seizes Sattnb] Aha — 

caught at last I < 

Satine Zob — beat them upl Vaska — 
Vaska ^ 

[They all, in a chaotic mass, struggle 
near the bnck wall They lead Na- 
tasha to the nght, and set her on a 
pile of wood Pepbl rushes in from the 
hallway and, silently, with powerful 
movements, pushes the crowd aside] 
Pepel Natalia, where are you 
you 
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Kosttlyoff Idisappeanng behind a comer] 
Abram! Seize Vaskal Comrades— help us 
get him! The thief! The robber! 

Pepel You— you old bastard! [Aiming 
a temfic blow at KosTmYOFF Kostilyoff 
faUa so that only the upper part oj hts body 
IS seen Pbpbu rushes to Natasha] 

Fassi/tso Beat Vaska! Brothers! Beat 
the thief! 

Miedvtedteif [yells to Sahne] Keep out 
of this— it’s a family affair . they’re rela- 
tives — and who are you? 

Pepel [to Natasha] What did she do to 
you? She used a knife? 

Kvashnya God— what beasts! They’ve 
scalded the child’s feet with boihng water 1 
Nastya They overturned the samo- 
var 

The Tartar Maybe an accident— you | 
must make sure — ^you can’t exactly tell 
Natasha [half fainting] Vassily— take 
me away — 

Vassiltsa (Jood people! Come! Look! 
He’s deadl Murdered 1 

[All crowd into the hallway near Ko- 
STHiYOFF Bubnoff leaves the crowd 
and crosses to Pepel] 

Buhnoff Itn a low voice, to Pepel] Vaska 
— ^the old man is done fori 
Pepel [looks at him, as though he does 
not understand] Go— for help— she must 
be taken to the ho^ital I’ll settle with 
them 

Bubnoff 1 say— the old man— ^somebody’s 
killed him 

[The noise on the stage dies out Uke a 
fire under water Distinct, whispered 
exclamations **Not really?” “Well 
— let’s go away, brothers “The 
devdl” "Hold on now!” "Let’s get 
away before the police come!” The 
crowd disappears Bubnoff, the Tab- 
TAE, Nastya, hnd Kvashnya, rush up 
to Kostilyofb^s body] 

Vassilisa [rises and cries out triumph- 
antly] Killed — ^my husband’s killed I 

Vaska killed him! I saw him! Brothers, I 
saw himl Well— Vasya — ^the pohcel 
Pepel [moves away from Natasha] Let 
me alone [Looks at Kostilyoff, to Vassi- 
lisa] Well— are you glad? [Touches the 
corpse with hts foot] The old bastard is 
deadl Your wish has been granted! Why 
not do the same to you? [Throws himself 
at her] 


[Satinb and Zob quickly overpower 
him, and Vassilisa disappears in the 
passage] 

Saline Come to your senses! 

Zob Hold on! Not so fast! 

Vassiltso [appearing] Well, Vaska, dear 
friend? You can’t escape your fate 
pohce — Abram — whistle ! 

Mtedvtedteff Those devils tore my 
whistle off! 

Alyoshka Here it is! [Whistles, Mmn- 
viEDiEFP runs after him] 

Saline [leading Pepel to Natasha] Don’t 
be afraid, Vaska! Killed in a row! That’s 
nonsense — only manslaughter — you won’t 
ha\ e to serve a long term 
Vassilisa Hold Vaska— he killed him — 

I saw it! 

Satine I, too, gave the old man a couple 
of blows — ^he was easily fixed you call 
me as witness, Vaska! 

Pepel I don’t need to defend mj'self 
I want to drag Vassihsa into this mess — and 
I’ll do it — she was the one who wanted it 
she was the one who urged me to kill 
him — she goaded me on . 

Natasha [sudden and loud] Oh — 1 un- 
I derstand — so that’s it, Vassily? Good peo- 
ple! They’re both guilty— my sister and he 
— ^they’re both guilty I They had it all 
planned 1 So, Vassily, that’s why you spoke 
to me a while ago — so that she should over- 
hear everythmg — ? Good people! She’s 
hiB mistress— you know it — everybody knows 
It— they’re both guilty! She — she urged 
him to kill her husband— he was in their 
way— and so was I! And now they’ve 
maimed me 

Pepel Natalia! What’s the matter with 
yon? What are you saying? 

Satine Oh— hell! 

Vassiltsa You he She lies He — Vaska 
killed him 

Natasha They’re both guilty! God 
damn you both! 

Satine What a mix-up! Hold on, Vas- 
sily — or they’ll rum you between them! 
Zob I can’t understand it — oh— what a 
I mess! 

Pepel Natalia! It can’t be true! Surely 
you don’t beheve that I— with her — 

Satine So help me God, Natasha ! Just 
think 

Vassilisa [tn. the passage] 'They’ve killed 
my husband — ^Your Excellency 1 Vaska 
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Pepel, the thief, killed him, Captain ! I saw 
it — everybody saw it 

Natasha [tossing about in agony, her 
mind wandering^ Good people — ^my sister 
and Vaska killed him! The pohce — ^hsten 
— this sister of mine — ^here — she urged, 
coaxed < her lover — ^there he stands — ^the 
scoundrel I They both killed him I Put 
them in jail 1 Brmg them before the judge 1 
Take me along, tool To prison! Christ' 
Almighty— take me to pnson, too! 

ACT POUR 

Same as Act One But Pepel’s room is 
no longer there, and the partition has been 
removed Furthermore, there is no anvil at 
the place where Kleshtch used to sit and 
work In the comer, where Pepel’s room 
used to be, the Tartar lies stretched out, 
rather restless, and groaning from time to 
time Kleshtch sits at one end of the 
table, repairing a concertina and now and 
then testing the stops At the other end of 
the table sit Satine, the Baron, and Nastta 
In front of them stand a bottle of vodka, 
three bottles of beer, and a large loaf of 
black bread The Actor hes on top of the 
stove, shifting about and coughing It is 
night The stage is lit by a lamp in the 
middle of the table Outside the wind 
howls 

Kleshtch Yes . he disappeared dur- 
ing the confusion and noise 

The Baron He vamshed tmder the very 
eyes of the pohce — ^]ust like a puff of 
smoke 

Satine That’s how sinners flee from the 
company of the nghteousl 

Nastya He was a dear old soul! But 
you — you aren’t men — you’re just — oh — ^like 
rust on iron! 

The Baron [dnnfcs] Here’s to you, my 
lady! 

Satine He was an inquisitive old fellow 
— yes! Nastenka here fell m love with 
him 

Nastya Yes! I did! Madly! It’s true! 
He saw eveiythmg — ^understood every- 
thing 

Satine Uaughingl Yes, generally speak- 
ing, I would say that he was — oh — ^like mush 
to those who can’t chew 

The Baron llaughing"] Right! Like plas- 
ter on a boil ! 


I Kleshtch He was merciful — you people 
I don’t know what pity means 

Satine What good can I do you by pity- 
mgyou? 

Kleshtch You needn’t have pity — but 
you needn’t harm or offend your fellow- 
beings, either! 

The Tartar [sits up on his bunk, nursing 
his wounded hand carefvllyl He was a 
fine old man The law of hfe was the law 
of his heart . and he who obeys this law, 
is good, while he who disregards it, per- 
ishes . 

The Baron What law, Pnnce? 

The Tartar. There are a number — differ- 
ent ones — you know . 

The Baron. Proceed! 

The Tartar Do not do harm imto others 
— such is the law! 

Satine Oh — you mean the Penal Code, 
criminal and correctional, eh? 

The Baron And also the Code of Penal- 
ties inflicted by Justices of the Peace ! 

The Tartar No I mean the Koran It 
IS the supreme law — and your own soul 
ought to be the Koran— yes! 

Kleshtch [testing his concertina} It 
wheezes like all hell 1 But the Pnnce qieaks 
the truth — one must hve abiding by the 
law — by the teachings of the Gospels 
Satine Well — go ahead and do it! 

The Baron Just try it ! 

The Tartar The Prophet Mohammed 
gave to us the law He said “Here is the 
law ! Do as it is written therein !” Later on 
a time will amve when the Koran will have 
outhved its purpose — and time will bnng 
forth its own laws — every generation will 
create its own 

Satine To be sure! Time passed on — 
and gave us — ^the Cnminal Code It’s a 

strong law, brother — ^it won’t wear off so 
very soon! 

Nastya [banging her glass on the table! 
Why — ^why do I stay here — with you? FH 
go away somewhere — ^to the ends of the 
world ! 

The Baron Without any shoes, my ladj’’? 
Nastya I’ll go — snaked, if must be — 
creepmg on all fours! 

The Baron That’ll be rather picturesque, 
my lady — on all fours! 

Nastya Yes — ^and I’ll crawl if I have to 
— anything at all — as long as I don’t have 
to see your faces any longer — oh, I’m so 
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sick of it all-thc hfc-lhc peoplMverj'- 

tkingl , . 1 

Satinc When you go, please take the 

actor along— he’s preparing to go to the 
very same place— he has learned that 'svithin 
a half mile’s distance of the end of the world 
there’s a hospital for diseased organons 
The ActoT Irmsing /iw head over the top 
of the stovol A hospital for orgamsms— 
youfooll 

Satvne For organons — poisoned intli 

lodka! , ^ „ 

The Actor Yesl He will gol He uill 
indeedl You’ll scot 
The Baron Who is he, sir? 

The Actor II 

The Baron Thanks, sen ant of the god- 
dess— what’s her name — ? The godde's of 
drama— tragedy — whaleicr is her name — ? 

The Actor The muse, idiot t Not the 
goddess— the muse! 

Satme Lachcsis— Hera— Aphrodite — Al- 
ropos — oh! To hell with them alll You 
see— Baron— it was the old man nho stuffed 
the actor’s head full with this rot . , . 

The Baron That old man’s a fool 
The Actor Ignoramuses! Beasts 1 Mel- 
pomene— that’s her name! Heart Ic^a 
brutcsl Bastardsl You’ll sec! He'll gol 
“On with the orgs', dismal spirits!’’— poem 
— ah— by Beranger! Yes— he’ll find some 
spot where there’s no — ^no 
The Baron BTiere there’s nothing, sir? 
The Actor Right! Nothing! “This 
hole shall be my grave — am dying— ill and 
exhausted ” Why do you exist? BHiy? 

The Baron You! God or genius or orgy 
—or whatever you are — don’t roar so loud! 

The Actor You he! I’ll roar all I want 
to! 

Naetya [lifting her head from the table 
and throwing up her handsf Go on! Yell! 
Let them hsten to you! 

The Baron TWiere is the sense, my lady? 
Satvne Leave them alone, Baron! To 
hell with the lot! Let them yell — ^let them 
knock their damned heads off if they feel 
hke it! There’s a method in their madness! 
Don’t you go and interfere with people as 
that old fellow did! Yes — it’s he — the 
damned old fool— he bewitched the whole 
gang of us! 

Kleshtch He persuaded them to go away 
but failed to show them the road 
The Baron That old man was a hum' 
bug! 


Kaetya Liar! You’re a humbug your- 
sclfl 

The Baron Shut up, my ladj 1 

Klcshlch The old man didn’t like truth 
xen' much — as a matter of fact he strongly 
resented it — and xxasn’l he right, though? 
Just look— where is there anx truth? And 
jet, without it, you can’t breathe 1 For m- 
sfance, our Tartar Prince oxer there, crushed 
his hand at lus work- and now' he’ll hax c to 
haxe lus arm amputated— and there’s the 
truth for joul 

Sahne htnltng the table mth hn 
clenched Shut upl You sons of 

bitches! Fools! Not another xvord about 
that old fellow! [To the BAnox] You, 
Biron, arc the worst of the lot! You don’t 
understand a tiling, and you he like the 
doxal! Tlio old man’s no hiimliug! W hat’s 
the truth? Man I Man— that’s the truth! 
He understood man — ^jou don’t! You’re all 
as dumb ns stones! I understand the old 
man— yes! He lied — !>ut lied out of ‘•heer 
pity’ for y ou God damn x ou 1 Lots of 

people lie out of pity for their fellow - 
beings 1 I know! I’xc rend about it! They 
lie— oh— Ijcaiitifullx , inspinnglx’, stirringly! 
Some lies bring comfort, and others bung 
peace— a he alone tan juslifx the burden 
which crushed a xxorkinan’s hand and con- 
demns tlioso XX ho arc starxingl I know 
wlmt ly’ing means! The xxcakling and the 
one xvho is a parasite through lus xerj' 
weakness — llicy' both need lies — lies arc their 
support, their shield, their armor 1 But the 
man xxho is strong, who is his oxvn master, 
xvho 18 free and docs not haxe to suck his 
neighbors’ blood — ^lic needs no lies! To he 
— ^it’s the creed of slax’cs and masters of 
slnx’cs! Truth is the religion of the free 
man! 

The Baron Bmx'ol Well spoken I Hear, 
hear! I agree! You speak like an honest 
man! 

Saline And xxhy can’t a crook at times 
speak the truth— since honest people at 
times speak like crooks? Yes— I’ve forgot- 
ten a lot— but I still know a thing or two! 
The old man? Oh — ^he’s wise! He affected 
me as acid affects a dirty’ old silver com! 
Let’s drink to his health! Fill the glasses 
[Nastya fills a glass with beer and 
hands tt to Satins, who laughs'] The old 
man lives within himself he looks upon 
all the world from his own angle Once I 
asked him "Grand-dad, why do people 
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live?” [Tries to imitate Luka’s voice and 
gestures'! And he rephed “Why, my dear 
fellow, people hve in the hope of something 
better! For example — diet’s say there are 
carpenters in this world, and all sorts of 
trash people and they give birth 
to a carpenter the hke of which has never 
been seen upon the face of the earth . 
he’s way above everybody else, and has no 
equal among carpenters! The brilhancy of 
lus personality was reflected on all his trade, 
on all the other carpenters, so that they 
advanced twenty years in one day! This 
apphes to all other trades — ^blacksmiths and 
shoemakers and other workmen — and all the 
peasants — and even the aristocrats hve in 
the hopes of a higher life I Each individual 
thinks that he’s livmg for his own self, but 
in reahty he lives in the hope of something 
better A hundred years — sometimes longer 
— do we expect, hve for the finer, higher 
life ” [Nastta stares intently into 
Satinb’s face Kleshtch stops working and 
listens Th» Bahon bows his head very low, 
drumming softly on the table with his 
fingers The Actob, peering down from the 
stove, tries to climb noiselessly into the 
bunk] “Every one, brothers, every one hves 
in the hope of something better That’s 
why we must respect each and every human 
being! How do we know who he is, why 
he was bom, and what he is capable of ac- 
complishing? Perhaps his coming into the 
world will prove to be our good fortune 
Especially must we respect httle cluldren! 
Children — ^need freedom! Don’t interfere 
with their hves! Respect children!” 

[Pause] 

The Baron [thoughtfully] Hm — yes — 

something better? — ^That reminds me of my 
family an old fanuly dating back to 
the time of Cathenne . all noblemen, 
soldiers, onginally French — ^they served 
their country and gradually rose higher and 
higher In the days of Nicholas the First 
my grandfather, Gustave DeBille, held a 
high post — inches — ^himdreds of serfs 
horses — cooks — 

Nastya You harl It isn’t true! 

The Baron [jumping up] What? Well 
—go on — 

Nastya It isn’t true 

The Baron [screams] A house m Mos- ! 
cow! A house in Petersburg! Carnages! 
Carnages with coats of arms ! 


[Klebhtch takes his concertina and 
goes to one side, watching the scene 
with interest] 

Nastya You he! 

The Baron Shut up! — I say — dozens of 
footmen 

Nastya [delighted] You he! 

The Baron I’ll kill you ! 

Nastya [ready to run away] There were 
no carnages! 

Saline Stop, Nastenka! Don’t infuriate 
him! 

The Baron Wait— you bitch! My 
grandfather 

Nastya There was no grandfather! 
There was nothing! 

[Satine roars with laughter] 

The Baron [worn out with rage, sits down 
on bench] Satine! Tell that slut — what — ? 
You, too, are laughmg? You — don’t believe 
me eithei? [Ones out in despair, pounding 
the table with his fists] It’s true— damn the 
whole lot of you ! 

Nastya [triumphantly] So — you’re cr 5 '- 
ing? Understand now what a human being 
feels like when nobody beheves him? 

Kleshtch [returning to the table] I 
thought there’d be a fight 

The Tartar Oh — ^people are fools! It’s 
too bad 

The Baron I shall not permit any one 
to ridicule me! I have proofs— documents 
— damn you 1 

Satine Forget it! Forget about your 
grandfather’s carnages! You can’t dnve 
anywhere in a carnage of the past! 

The Baron How dare she — ]ust the 
same — ? 

Nastya Just imagine! How dare I — ? 

Satine You see — she does dare 1 How is 
she any worse than you are? Although, 
surely, in her past there wasn’t even a father 
and mother, let alone carriages and a grand- 
father 

The Baron [quieting down] Devil take 
you — you do know how to argue dispassion- 
ately — and I, it seems — I’ve no will- 
power 

Satine Acqmre some — ^it’s useful 
[Pause] Nastya! Axe you gomg to the 
hospital? 

Nastya What for? 

Satine To see Natasha 

Nastya Oh — ^just woke up, did jou^ 
She’s been out of the hospital for some time 
— and they can’t find a trace of her 
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Sattne Oh— that woman’s a goner 1 
Kleshtch It’s interesting to see whether 
Vaska will get the best of Vassihsa, or the 
other way around — ? 

Nastya Vassihsa will win out! She’s 
shrewd! And Vaska will go to the gallows! 

Saltne For manslaughter? No—onlj to 
jail 

Nastya Too bad— the gallows would 
bale been better that's where nil of 
:^ou should be sent swept of! into a 
hole— like filth 

Sattne [astonished] What’s the matter? 
Are you crazy? 

The Baron Oh— give her a wallop — 

that’ll teach her to be less impertinent 
Nastya Just you tiy to touch me! 

The Baron I shall! 

Sattne Stop! Don’t insult her! I can’t 
get the thought of the old man out of my 
head! [iZoars with laughter] Don’t offend 
your fellow-beings! Suppose I were of- 
fended once in such a way that I’d remem- 
ber it for the rest of my life? VTiat then? 
Should I forgive? Ko, no! 

The Baron [to Nastya] You must un- 
derstand that I’m not your sort . you 

ah— j'ou piece of dirt! 

Nastya You bastard! Why— you Ine 
off me hke a worm off an apple! 

[The men laugh amusedly] 
Kleshtch Fool! An apple — ? 

The Baron You can’t be angry with her 
— she’s just an ass— 

Nastya You laugh! Liars? Don't 
stnke you as funny, eh? 

The Actor [morosely] Give them a good 
beating! 

Nastya If I only could! [rakes a cup 
jrom the table and throws tl on the floor] 
That’s what I'd hke to do to you all ! 
girl? ^ break dishes-eh— silly 

The Baron [rmng] That’ll do! I’ll 
tea^ her manners in half a second! 
N^tya [running toward door] Go to 


Sattne [calling after her] Hey! T 
^ugh! Whom are you trying to fngh 
What 8 all the row about, anyway? 

^ you’ll cr 

JJogsI [Buns out] 

The Actor [morosely] Amen! 
e ®rtar Allah! Mad women, 1 
Kussiansl They’re bold, wilful. T, 


women aren't like that! Tlicj know the 
law and abide bv it 

Kleshtch She ought to be gi\ en a sound 
hiding! 

The Baron The slut ! 

Kleshtch [testing the concertina] It’s 
read\ 1 But its owner isn’t here j et — that 
\ oung fellow is burning his life aw’ay , 

Saline Care for a drink— now? 

Kleshtch Tlianks . it’s time to go to 
bed 

Satinc Getting used to us? 

Kleshtch [dnnks, then goes to his bunk] 
It’s all right . . there arc people eveiy- 
where — ^at first j'ou don’t notice it . but 
after a while you don’t mind 

[The Tahtar spreads some rags over his 
bunk, then kneels on them and prays] 

The Baron [to Satine, pointing at the 
Tahtah] Look! 

Sattne Slop! He’s a good fellow! 
Leave him alone! [ifoors imlh laughter] I 
feel kindly to-day — the deiul alone knows 
the reason wb5' 

The Baron You alwaj's feel kindly when 
jou’re dnmk— you’re even wisci at such 
times 

Sattne When I'm drunk? Yes — ^then I 
like eiciydlnng- right— He prays? That’s 
fine! A man mav believe or not— that’s Ins 
oivn affair— a man is free— he pays for 
eicndhing himself— belief or unbelief— love 
— ^wisdom a man pays for everj thing — 

and that’s just why he’s free! Man is— 
truth 1 And what is man? It’s neither you 
nor I nor they— oh, no— it’s you and they 
and I and the old man — and Napoleon — 
Mohammed — ^all m one I [Outlines vaguely 
in the air the contour of a human being] 
Do you understand? It’s tremendous! It 
contains the beginning and the end of every- 
thing — eaerythmg is in man — and every- 
thing exists for him! Man alone exists— 
eierj'thing else is tlie creation of his hands 
and his brain I Man! It is glorious I It 
sounds— oh— so big I Man must be re- 
spected — not degraded with pity — but re- 
spected, respected 1 Let us dnnk to man, 
Baron! [Btses] It is good to feelthat you 
are a man! I’m a convict, a murderer, a 
crook — granted I — ^When I’m out on the 
street people stare at me as if I were a 
scoundrel — ^they draw away from me — ^they 
look after me and often they say "You 
dog! You humbug! Work!” Work? And 
what for? to fill my belly? [Boors mth 
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laughter! Pve always despised people who 
worry too much about their belhes It isn’t 
right, Baron I It isn’t! Man is loftier than 
that! Man stands above hunger! 

The Baron You — reason things out 
Well and good — ^it bnngs you a certain 
amount of consolation Personally I’m 
incapable of it I don’t know how 
IGlances around him and then, sojily, 
guardedly] Brother— I am afraid — at 

times Do you understand? Afraid! — ^Be- 
cause — what next? 

Saline Rot! What’s a man to be afraid 
of? 

The Baron [pacing up and down] You 
know — as far back as I can remember, 
there’s been a sort of fog in my bram I 
was never able to understand an3rthing 
Somehow I feel embarrassed~it seems to 
me that all my hfe I’ve done nothmg but 
change clothes — and why? I don’t imder- 
standl I studied— I wore the umfonn of 
the Institute for the Sons of the Nobihty 
but what have I learned? I don’t re- 
member! I married— I wore a frock-coat — 
then a dressing-gown but I chose a dis- 
agreeable wife and why? I don’t un- 
derstand I squandered everything that I 
possessed — I wore some sort of a grey jacket 
and brick-colored trousers — ^but how did I 
happen to rum myself? I haven’t the 
slightest idea . I had a position m the 
Department of State . . I wore a umfonn 

and a cap with insigma of rank I 

embezzled government funds . so they 
dressed me in a convict’s garb — and later 
on I got into these clothes here — and it all 
happened as in a dream- it’s funny 

Saline Not very! It’s rather — silly! 

The Baron Yes — silly! I think so, too 
Still — wasn’t I bom for some sort of pur- 
pose? 

Saline [laughing] Probably — a man is 
bom to conceive a better man [Shaking 
his head] — It’s all nghtl 

The Baron That she-devil Nastya! 
Where did she run to? I’ll go and see — 
after all, she . [Exil, pause] 

The Actor Tartar! [Pause] Pnncel 
[The Taktar looks round] Say a prayer for 
me 

The Tartar What? 

The Actor [softly] Pray— for me! 

The Tartar [after a silence] Pray for 
your own self! 

The Actor [quickly crawls off the stove 


and goes to the table, pours out a dnnk with 
shaking hands, dnnks, then almost runs to 
passage] All over! 

Saline Hey, proud Sicambnanl Where 
are you gomg? 

[Satustb whistles Miedviedieff enters, 
dressed in a woman’s flannel shirtwaist, 
followed by Bubnofp Both are 
slightly drunk Bitbnopf comes a 
bunch of pretzels in one hand, a couple 
of smoked fish in the other, a bottle 
of vodka under one arm, another 
bottle in his coat pocket] 

Miedmedieff A camel is somethmg hke 
a donkey — only it has no ears 

Bubnoff Shut up! You’re a vanety of 
donkey yourself! 

Miedviedieff A camel has no ears at aU, 
at all — ^it hears through its nostrils . 

Bubnoff [to Satins] Fnendl I’ve 
looked for you m all the saloons and all the 
cabarets! Take this bottle — ^my hands are 
full 

Saline Put the pretzels on the table — 
then you’ll have one hand &ee— 

Bubnoff Right! Hey— you donkey- 
look! Im’t he a clever fellow? 

Miedviedieff All crooks are clever— I 
know! They couldn’t do a i^ng without 
brains An honest man is all n^t even if 
he’s an idiot but a crook must have 
brains But, speaking about camels, you’re 
wrong you can nde them — they have 
no horns and no teeth either 

Bubnoff "Where’s everybody? "Why is 
there no one here? Come on out I 
treat! "Who’s m the comer? 

Saline How soon will you dnnk up 
everythmg you have? Scarecrow! 

Bubnoff Yery soon! I’ve very httle ihis 
time Zob — where’s Zob? 

Kleshtch [crossing to table] He isn’t 
here 

Bubnoff WaughrrI Bull-dog! Brr- 
zz-zz ! — ^Turkey-cock ! Don’t bark and don’t 
growl! Dnnk — ^make merry — and don’t be 
sullen! — I treat everybody — Brother, I love 
to treat — if I were rich, I’d run a free sa- 
loon! So help me God, I would! With an 
orchestra and a lot of smgers I Come, every 
one! Drmk and eat — listen to the music— 
and rest in peace! Beggars — come, all you 
beggars — and enter my saloon free of 
charge! Satme — you can have half my 
capital — just hke that! 
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Satine You better give me all you have 
straight awayl 

Bubnoff All my capital? Right uo^v? 
Well— here’s a ruble— here’s twenty kopecks 
—five kopecks— sun-flower seeds— and that’s 

Bill 

Sattne That’s spendidl It’ll be safer 
with me— I’ll gamble with it 
Mtedmedtefl I’m a witness— the money 
was given you for safe-keepmg. How much 

IB it? 

Buhnoff You? You’re a camel— we 
don’t need witnesses 

Alyoshka [comes in barefooll. Brothers, 
I got my feet wet! 

Bubnojf Go on and get your throat wet 
—and nothing’ll happen— you’re a fine fel- 
low— you smg and you play— that’s all 
right! But it's too bad you drink— dnnk, 
httle brother, is harmful, very harmful 
Alyoshka I judge by youl Only when 
you're drunk do you resemble a human be- 
mg IQeahtchl Is my concertma 
fixed? [Sinps and dxmcesl 

"If my mug were not so attractive. 

My sweetheart wouldn’t love me at 
all « 

Boys, I’m frosen— it's cold 
Mtcdinediejf Hm— and may I ask who’s 
this sweetheart? 

Bvbnoif Shut up I From now on, 
brother, you are neither a pohceman nor an 
unde) 

Alyoshka Just auntie’s hudiandl 
Bubnoff One of your meces is m jail— 
the other one’s dymg 
Afiedwediejf [proudly! You he! She’s 
not dymg— she disappeared— without trace 


* CSatinb roarsl 

Buhnoff AH the same, brothers — a man 
Without meces usu^t an uncle I 
Alyoshka Your ExceUencyl Listen to 
the drummer of the retired biHygoats’ bn- 
gadel [Sings] 

"My sweetheart has money, 

I haven’t a cent 
But I’m a cheerful. 

Merry lad!” 

Oh— isn’t It cold! 


[Enter Zos From note until the ) 
fMrtain men and women drift in, 
dress, and stretch out on the bw 
grumbling'] 

J Why did you run off' 
aubnoS Come here— sit down— brot 
lets sing mv favonte ditty, eh? 


The Tartar Night was made for sleep! 
Sing your songs in the daytime! 

Sattne Well— never mmd, Pnnce — come 
here! 

The Tartar What do you mean— never 
mind? There’s going to be a noise— there 
alwaj's 18 when people sing! 

Bubnoff [crossing to ike Tabtae] Count 
— ^ah— I mean Pnnce— how’s your hand? 
Did they cut it off? 

The Tartar What for? We’ll wait and 
see — ^perhaps it won’t be necessaiy a 
hand isn’t made of iron— it won’t take long 
to cut it off 

Zob It’s your own affair, Hassanka! 
You’ll be good for nothmg without your 
hand We’re judged by our hands and 
backs — -without the pnde of your hand, 
you're no longer a human being Tobacco- 
carting— that’s your business! Come on — 
have a dnnk of vodka — ^and stop worrying! 

Kvashnya [comes in] Ah, my beloved 
fellow-lodgers! It’s horrible outside — snow 
and slush is my pohceman here? 

Mtedxnedteff Right here! 

Kvashnya Weanng my blouse agam? 
And drunk, eh? What’s the idea? 

Mtedmedteff In celebration of Bubnoff’s 
birthday besides, it’s cold 

Kvashnya Better look out— stop fooling 
about and go to sleep! 

Mtedmedteff [goes to kitchen] Sleep? 
I can— I want to — it’s tune — [Exit] 

Sattne What’s the matter? Why are 
you so stnct with him? 

Kvashnya You can’t be otherwise, 
fnend You have to be stnct with his sort 
I took him as a partner I thought he’d be 
of some benefit to me — because he’s a mih- 
tary man — and you’re a rough lot 
I am a woman — and now he’s turned drunk- 
ard— that won’t do at all! 

Satine You picked a good one for part- 
ner! 

Kvashnya Couldn’t get a better one 
You wouldn’t want to hve with me you 
think you’re too fine! And even if you did 
it wouldn’t last more than a week 
youd gamble me and all I own away at 
cardsl 

Satine [roars mth laughter] That’s true, 
landlady — ^I’d gamble 

Kvashnya Yes, yes Alyoshka! 

Alyoshka Here he is— I, myself! 

Kvashnya What do you mean by cos- 
sipmg about me? 
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Alyoshka I? I speak out everything — 
whatever my conscience tells me There, I 
say, is a wonderful woman! Splendid meat, 
fat, bones — over four hundred pounds! But 
brains — ? Not an ounce! 

Kvashnya You’re a har! I’ve a lot of 
brains! What do you mean by sa3ang I 
beat my pohceman? 

Alyoshka I thought you did— when you 
pulled him by the hair! 

Kvashnya ilaughs'] You fooll You 
aren’t blind, are you? Why wash dirty 
hnen in public? And — ^it hurts his feehngs 
— ^that’s why he took to dnnk 
Alyoshka It’s true, evidently, that even 
a chicken hkes vodka [Sating and 

Klbshtch roar with laughterl 
Kvashnya Go on — show your teeth! 
What sort of a man are you &nyr7a.y, Al- 
yoshka.? 

Alyoshka Oh— I am first-rate! Master 
of all trades! I follow my nose ! 

Bubnojf [near the Tartar’s bunk"] Come 
on ! At all events — we won’t let you sleep ! 
We’ll sing all mgb.t Zob ! 

Zob Sing—? Xu nglit 
Alyoshka And I’ll play 
Saline We’ll listen! 


The Tartar ismiling'] Well — Bubnoff — 
you devil — ^bnng the vodka — ^we’U dnnk — 
we’ll have a heU of a good time! The end 
wiU come soon enough— and then we'U ha 
dead! 

Bubnoff lyi his glass, Satine! Zob — sit 
down! Ah — brothers— what does a man 
need after aU? There, for instance, I’ve had 
a dnnk — and I’m happy! Zob! Start my 
favorite song ! I’U sing — ^and then I’ll 
cry 

Zob [begins to svngl. 

“The sun nses and sets . . 

Bubnoff Ijoimng ^n] 

“But my prison is all dark . . 

[Door opens guictly] 

The Baron [on the threshold, yells]. 
Hey — you — come — come here! Out m the 
waste — the yard over there 
The actor— he’s hanged himself 

[Silence All stare at the Baron Be- 
hind him appears Nastta, and slowly, 
her eyes unde with horror, she walks to 
the table] 

Satine [in a matter-of-fact voice] 
Damned fool— he ruined the song ! 

THE END 
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ANTON TCHEKHOV AND HIS PLAYS 


Anton TcnrKnov, the nuthor of The Chcrrif OrchnTd, bom jn 18G0 in Tjipnnrop, in 
the south of Russn, studied nt the Um\crsit\ of Mo'^con, nnd m ISSl pained the depree 
of MD Enrlj' m his career ho turned to writing, and p lined fame n** the greatevt 
master of the sliort-sloia that Ilu‘=sm has produced In he began to wnto plnja, 
with vatj’ing success After the failure of his Sen Giiff in St. Petersburg, the Moscow Art 
Theatre took oicr the phij and pro«ented it ^ucce^^fuU\ , and then began Tclu'khov’s 
association with that famous organization The two became ‘•o intmiately connected that 
it IS commonly supposed that each “made" the other. The truth is tint, 'ilthough the 
Moscow Art Theatre made the fir:t productions of Tchelhov’s Thrti , Si and Tfu 
Cherry Orchard, both the dramnlirt and the theatre were celtbmted and well«i ‘•tabli'-hed 
before thc^ came together at all Towartl the clo'-c of his hfe Tchil ho\ biTinic an aelual 
shareholder m the compmj , and mimed Olga Kntipjicr, one of the nctn '1 cheUtoi 
suffered from lubcrculoMs, nnd spent his list >cir« m the mild climate of the Comei, 
where he died in 19W 


Tchckliov wrote altogether fourteen plavs, nine of which arc of one net onlv. Of his 
fi\c long plajs the indubitable maFtoipicccs arc The Three .’?»■> frr«, Th Sen Gull, and 
The Cherry Orchard In technique he is pnmanU n nnturalist, but In* informs his n vtunl- 
ism with a delicate nnd unobtrucii c sj niboh‘mi W ith Trhcl ho\ the s^ },il)ol ih not an 
crtcmal ornament, deliberately applied from the oiilMdo, but an c’^spntid ingredient, a 
natural growth out of action, chnnictcr, and cmironimnt It is complrtih fiMd with 
these other elements, jet it dommites and tmnsemds them It i« nt the Mine time both 

it'clf Like Schmtrlor, abo a ph\i-iciivn, 
fehekhov camos into Ins plai s something of the ps\ chologic d insight ncquin d in hw 
practice, to this fact he himself (esiifies And, again like .Sihnilrlcr, he fIiows n tnlrmni 
sj^path} for all kinds of men and nil thoir ingiries He <eeijis le^* mten '•!< d in i^ol ited 
man idunls limn m mdn idiiib tloscb ns«ociited in a group Tins group is composed, 
not of the prolclanat, ns is usual in the naturalistic pla\s of Hnupiniinn, hut of tlie 
bourgeomc or of the gentrj of the country or the towns And the grouji, lumeier com- 
posed, becomes, fay some astonishing skill, possessed of such organic unity tint the whole 
seems like a manv-sided indniduil 

At first Tchekhov’s plnj-s look almost formlo-s nnd incoherent ; but actuilh tliev are 
closely and artfiillj woxen, with oiery effect cirefnlb phnned! and 
mth bw of the appircnlly artlcRs speech contributing to the totil imiirrssion 
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CHARACTERS 


Madame RaniSvskt, a landoximer 
Anta, her daughter, aged seventeen 
Bahbaba, her adopted daughter, aged twenty^ 
seven 

LeonId GAtep, brother of Madame Ban6v~ 
sky 

LopAkhin, a merchant 
Peter ThophImop, a student 
Si3iiE6NOF-PfsHTCHEK, a landoumcT 
Charlotte, a governess 
Ephikhodop, a clerk 
DuntAsha, a housemaid 
Firs, man-servant, aged eighty-seven 
YAsha, a young man-servant 
Tramp 

Stationmaster, Post-Office Official, Quests, 
Servants, etc. 

The action takes place on Madame RanSv- 
skjffs estate in Russia about the year 1900. 
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ACT ONE 

A room which zs stzU called the nursery One 
door leads to Anya’s room Dawn, the sun unll 
soon me It is already May, the cherry trees 
are in blosson, but it ts cold tn the garden and 
there is a morning Jrost The windows are 
closed 

Enter DuNTisHA with a candle, and LopX- 
EHiN with a book tn hts hand 

LopdUivn So the tram has come in, thank 
Heaven "What is the tune? 

Dunydsha Nearly two {Pulling the candle 
oirf] It IS light already 
LopdUan How late is the tram? A couple 
of hours at least [Katoning and stretching 1 
What do you think of me? A fine fool I have 
made of myself I came on purpose to meet 
them at the station and then I went and fell 
asleep, fell asleep as I sat in mj' chair "What 
a nuisance it is! You might have woke me 
up anyway 

Dunydsha I thought that you had gone 
[She listens ] That sounds like them dnvmg 
up 

Lopdkhin \ltstenm^ No, they have got to 
get the luggage out and all that [A yause | 
Madame RamSvsky has been five years 
abroad I wonder what she has become like 
What a splendid creature she isl So easy and 
simple m her ways I remember when I was a 
youngster of fifteen my old father (he used to 
keep the ^op here m the village then) struck 
me m the face with his fist and set my nose 
bleedmg We had come, for some reason or 
other, I forget what, mto the courtyard, and 
he had been drinking Madame Ran^vsky— 
T remember it like yesterday, stall a young 
girl, and oh, so slender — brought me to the 
washhand stand, here, m this very room, m 
the nursery “Don’t cry, httle peasant,” she 
said, it U mend by your wedding (4 
pause] “Little peasant”! My father, it is 
true, was a peasant, and here am I m a white 
waistcoat and brown boots, a silk purse out of 
‘It’ll mens hy your votddmg a proverbial ph rpy, 


a sow’s car, as jou might say, just turned 
nch, with jieaps of money', but uhen you 
come to look at it, still a peasant of the 
peasants [Twmng over the pages of the booh j 
Here’s this book that I was reading and didn’t 
understand a t\ ord of it, I just sat reading and 
fell asleep 

Dunydsha The dogs never slept all night, 
they knew that their master and mistress u ere 
coming 

Lopdlhin ‘What’s the matter with you, 
Dunydsha? You're all 
Dunydsha My' hands are trcmbhng, I feel 
quite faint 

hopdhhin You are too refined, Dunydsha, 
that’s what it is You dress y'ourself like a 
young lady, and look at your liairl You ought 
not to do it, you ought to remember your 
place 

[Enter EpniKndnop with a nosegay He 
18 dressed in a short jacket and brightly 
polished boots which squeak nomly 
As he conics in he drops the nosegay ] 
EphiViodof [picking it up] The gardener 
has sent this, he says it is to go in the dining- 
room [Handing it to Dum Xsha ] 

Lopdkhin And bring me some quass 
Dunydsha Yes, sir (Exit DdnyXsha) 
EphiMiddof There’s a frost this morning, 
three degrees, and the cherry trees all in 
blossom I can’t say I think much of our 
climate, [sigAwig] that is impossible Our cli- 
mate IS not adapted to contribute, and I 
should like to add, with your permission, that 
only two days ago I bought my'self a new pair 
of boots, and I venture to assure you they do 
squeak beyond all bearing "What am I to 
grease them with? 

Lopdkhin Get out, I’m tired of you 
Ephikhddof JiiVery day some misfortune 
happens to me, but do I grumble? No, I am 
used to It, I can afford to smile 

[Bnler DuntXsha, and hands a glass of 
quass to LopAkhin ] 

Ephikhddof I must be gomg [He knocks 
against a chair, which falls to the ground] 
There you are! [In a voice of triumph ] You 
see, if I may venture on the expression, the 
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sort of incidents inter aha It really is aston- 
ishing [Bxit Ephikh6dof I 

Duny6shi To tell you the truth, Yermoldi 
4Ie\6yitch, Ephikhddof has made me a pro- 
posal 

Lopdhkin Hmphl 

Duny&sha I hardly know what to do He 
IS such a well-behaved young man, only so 
often when he talks one doesn’t know what he 
mfeans It is all so mce and full of good feehng, 
but you can’t make out what it means I 
fancy I am rather fond of him. He adores me 
passionately He is a most unfortunate man, 
every day something seems to happen to him 
They call him “Twenty-two imsfortunes,” 
that’s his mckname 

Lop&Uiin [Itstemny] There, surely that is 
them coming! 

Dunydsha They’re coming! Oh, what is 
the matter with me? I am all turmng cold 

Lopdkhin Yes, there they are, and no mis- 
take Let’s go and meet them Will she 
know me agam, I wonder? It is five years 
since we met 

Dunydsha I am gomg to famtl . . I am 
gomg to famt! 

[Two carnages are heard drwing up to 
the house LopXkhin and DmnrisHA 
exeunt quickly The stage remains 
empty A hvbhvb begins in the nengh- 
bonng rooms Fins imlks hastily 
across the stage, leaning on a walking^ 
stick He has been to meet them at the 
station He is wearing an oldrfash- 
loned livery and a tall hoi, he mumbles 
something to himsdf, but nat a word is 
audible The noise behind the scenes 
grows louder and louder A voice says 
“Let's go this way ’’ Enter Madamb 
Eanj&vsky, Anya, ChariiOtte, lead- 
ing a little dog on a chain, aU dressed 
in traveling-dresses, Barbara in great- 
coat, with a kerchief over her head, 
GiVEF, SiMEdNOP-PfSHTCHIK, LoP- 
iKHiN, DuntIsha, carrying parcel 
and umbrdla, servants imih luggage, 
dU cross the stage ] 

Anya Come through this way Do you 
remember what room this is, mamma? 

Madame Randvaky [joyfuUy, through her 
tears] The nursery 

Barbara How cold it is My hands are 
simply frozen. [To Madamb KANfivsKr] 
Your two rooms, the white room and the 


violet room, are just the same as they were, 
mamma 

Madame Randvsky My nursery, my dear, 
beautiful nursery! This is where I used to 
sleep when I was a httle girl [Crying ] I am 
like a httle girl still [Kissing GXybf and 
Barbara and then GXtef again] Barbara 
has not altered a bit, she is just like a nun, and 
I knew Dunydsha at once '[Kissing Dun- 
tXsha] 

Gdyef Your tram was two hours late 
What do you think of that? There’s punctu- 
ality for you! 

Charlotte [fo SiMEdNOF-PfsHTCHm] My 
httle dog eats nuts 

Pishtchih [astonished] You don’t say so! 
Well, I never* 

[Exeunt aU but Anya and Dunydsha.] 
Dunydsha At last you’ve come! [She 
takes off Anya’s overcoat and hat ] 

Anya I have not slept for four mghts on 
the journey I am frozen to death 
Dunydsha It was Lent when you went 
away There was snow on the ground, it was 
freezmg, but now! Oh, my dear! [Laughing 
and kissing her ] How I have waited for you, 
my joy, my hght! Oh, I must tell you some- 
thmg at once, I cannot wait another nunute 
Anya [without interest] What, agam? 
Dunydsha Ephikhddof, the clerk, proposed 
to me m Easter Week 
Anya Same old story [Putting her hair 
straight ] All my hairpins have dropped out 
[She IS very tired, staggering with far 
tigue] 

Dunydsha I hardly know what to think of 
it He loves me! Oh, how he loves me! 

Anya [looking into her bedroom, affedion- 
atdy] My room, my windows, just as if I had 
never gone away! I am at home agam! When 
I wake up m the mommg I shall run out mto 
the garden Oh, if only I could get to 
sleep! I have not slept the whole journey 
from Pans, I was so nervous and anxious 
Dunydsha Monsieur Trophimof arrived 
the day before yesterday 
Anya [joyfuUij] Peter? 

Dunydsha He is sleepmg outside m the 
bath-house, he is hvmg there He was afraid 
he might be m the way [Looking at her 
watch] I’d like to go and wake him, only 
Mamzelle Barbara told me not to “Mmd 
you don’t wake him,’’ she said 

[Enter Barbara with bunch of keys 
hanging from her girdle J 
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Barbara DunjTisha, go and get some cof- | 
fee, qmck Mamma wants some coffee 
Duny&sha Inammutel IJS'rtf DunyXsha ] 
Barbra Well, thank Heaven, you have 
come Here you are at home agam {Caressing 
her] My httle dnrlmg is back I My pretty 
one IS backl 

Anya What Fve had to go through! 
Barbara I can beheve j'ou 
Anya I left here m Holy Week How cold 
itwasl Charlotte would talk the whole way 
and keep domg conjuring tricks TlTiat on 
earth made you tie Charlotte round my neck? 

Baihara Well, you couldn't travel alone, 
my TOt At seventeen! 

Anya When we got to Pans, it w’as so cold 1 
There was snow on the ground I can’t talk 
French a bit Mamma was on the fifth floor 
of a big house When I amved there were a 
lot of IVenchmen with her, and ladies, and an 
old Cathohe priest with a book, and it w-as 
very uncomfortable and full of tobacco smoke 
I suddenly felt so sorry for mamma, oh, so 
sorry! I took her head m my arms and 
squeezed it and could not let it go, and then 
mamma kept kissmg me and crymg 
Barbara {crying] Don’t go on, don’t go on! 
Anya She’s sold her villa near Mentone 
already She’s nothmg left, absolutely noth- 
mg, and I hadn't a farthmg either We only 
just man aged to get home And momma 
won’t understand! We get out at a station to 
have some dinner, and she asks for all the 
most expensive thmgs and gives the waiters a 
florm each for a tip, and Charlotte does the 
same And Ydsha wanted his portion, too 
It was too awful! Ydsha is mamma's new 
manservant We have brought him back 
with us. 

Barbara. Fve seen the rascal 
Anya Come, tell me all about everything! 
Has the mterest on the mortgage been paid? 
Barbara. How could it be? 

Anya Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

Barbara. The property will be sold m 
August 

Anya Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

LopWan {foohng %n at the door and mooing 
like a Moo-oo! {He goes army again] 
xjoroaro {laughtng through her tears, and 
miking her fist at the door] Oh, I should like 
to give him one! 

Anya {embracing Babbaka. so/%] Barbara, 
has he proposed to you? 

^ABBARA shakes her head ] 


Anya And yet I am sure he loves you. 
Why don’t you come to an understanding? 
What are you w'aitmg for? 

Barbara I don’t flunk anji/Iung will come 
of it Ho has so much to do, he can’t be 
bothered with me, he hardly takes any notice 
Confound the man, I can’t bear to sec him! 
Everj" one talks about our marriage, every 
one congratulates me, but, ns a matter of fact, 
there is nothing in it, it’s all a dream {Chaflg- 
ing her tone] You’ve got on a brooch like 
a bee 

Anya {sadly] Mamma bought it for me 
{Going into her room, talking gayly, hlc a child ) 
Wlicn I was m Pans, I went up in a balloon! 

Barbara How' glad I am 3 ou are back, my 
little pot! mj' pretty one! 

[DumXsnA has already returned with a 
cofifcc-poi and begins to prepare the 
coffee] 

Barbara {standing by the door] I trudge 
about all day looking after tilings, and I think 
and think W^^at arc we to do? If only wo 
could marry' jou to some rich man it would 
be a load off my mmd I would go mto a 
retreat, and then to Kief, to Moscow , I would 
tramp about from one holy place to anoUicr, 
alwaj's tramping and tramping "Wlint bhss! 

Anya The birds arc singing in the garden 
'WTiat time is it now? 

Barbara It must be past two It is time to 
go to bed, my darling {Follomng Am a into 
her room] What bliss! 

[En/cr YXsha with a shawl and a traveling-bag ] 

Ydsha {crossing the stage, delicately] May I 
pass this way, mademoiselle? 

Dunydsha One would hardly know j'ou, 
Ydsha How 3 ou’ve changed abroad! 

Ydsha Ahem! And who may you be? 
Dunydsha When you left here I was a httle 
thmg hke that {indicating with her hand] My 
name is Dunydsha, Theodore Kozoyddof’s 
daughter Don’t you remember me? 

Ydsha Ahem! You httle cucumber! 

[He hols round cautiously, then em- 
braces her She screams and drops a 
saucer Exit Y Asm. hastily] 

Barbara {in the doorway, crossly] What’s 
all this? 

dunydsha [crying] I’ve broken a saucer 

Barbara. Well, it brings luck 

[dSnter AmrAfrom her room ] 

Anya, we must tell mamma that Peter’s 
here 

Barbara Fve told them not to wake him. 
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A.mja [thovglUf'iMy] It’s just six years since 
papa died And only a month afterwards poor 
little Grisha was drowned in the river, my 
pretty httle brother, only seven years old I 
It was too much for mamma, she ran away, 
ran away without looking back [ShvMervng ] 
How well I can imderstand her, if only she 
knew* [A pause ] Peter Trophfmof was 
Grisha’s tutor, he might remmd her 
[Ehter Tibs in long coat and white waistcoat ] 
Firs [going over to the coffee-pot, anxiously] 
My mistress is going to take coffee here 
[Putting on white gloves ] Is the coffee ready? 
[Sternly, to DuntIsha] Here, gurl, wWe’s 
the cream? 

Dunydsha Oh, dearl oh, dear! [Exit 
DxjntXsha hastily ] 

Firs [bustling about the coffee-pot] Ah, 
you . job-lot [Mumbling to himself ] 
She’s come back from Pans The master 
went to Pans once m a post-chaise [Laugh- 
ing] 

Barbara What is it, Firs? 

Firs I beg your pardon? [Joyfully ] My 
mistress has come home, at last I’ve seen her 
Now I’m ready to die 

[He ones with joy Enter Madame 
Rani^vskt, LopAkhin, GAtep, and 
PfsHTCHiK, PfsHTCHiK in Russian 
breeches and coat of fine cloth GXyef 
as he enters makes gestures as if play- 
ing hUiards ] 

Madame Randvsky What was the expres- 
sion? Let me see “I’ll put the red m the 
comer pocket, double mto the middle — ” 
G&yef I’ll chip the red m the right-hand 
top Once upon a time, Lyuba, when we were 
children, we used to sleep here side by side in 
two httle cots, and now I’m fifty-one, and 
can’t bring myself to beheve it 
Lopdkhin Yes, tune files 
Gdyef Who’s that? 

Lopdkhin Time flies, I say 
Gdyef There’s a smeU of patchouhl 
Anya I ani gomg to bed Good-mght, 
mamma [Kissing her mother ] 

Madame Randvsky My beloved httle girl I 
[Kissing her hands] Are you glad you're 
home agam? I can’t come to my nght senses 
Anya Good-mght, uncle 
Gdyef [kissing her face and hands] God bless 
you, httle Anya How hke your mother you 

1 Job-lot In the original, nedotSpn, a word in\ ented 
by Tohekhov, and now established as classical Derived 
from ne, not, and doty&pat, to finish chcqpping 


I arel [ro Madame Ran£vskt ] You were just 
such another girl at her age, Lyuba 

[Anta shakes hands with LopIkhin and 
SiMEdNOF-PfsHTCHiK, and exit, shutting 
her bedroom door behind her ] 

Madame Ranivsky She’s very, very tired 
Pishtchik It must have been a long jour- 
ney 

Barbara [To LopXkhin and PfsHTcmK] 
Well, gentlemen, it’s past two, time you 
were off 

Madame Randvsky [laughing] You haven’t 
changed a bit, Barbaral [Draunng her to her- 
self and kissing her ] I’ll just finish my coffee, 
then we’ll all go [Fms puts a footstool under 
her feet] Thank you, friend I’m used to my 
coffee I dnnk it day and mght Thank you, 
you dear old man [Awsinfl' Firs ] 

Barbara I’ll go and see if they’ve got all 
the luggage [Exit Barbara ] 

Madame Randvsky Can it be me that's sit- 
tmg here? [Laughing] I want to jump and 
wave my arms about [Pausmg and covering 
her face ] Surely I must be dreaming* God 
knows I love my countrj’^ I love it tenderly 
I couldn’t see out of the wmdow from the 
tram, I was crymg so [Crying ] However, I 
must dnnk my coffee Thank you, Firs, 
thank you, you dear old man I’m so glad to 
find you still ahve 

Firs The day before yesterday 
Gdyef He's hard of heanng 
Lopdkhin I’ve got to be off for Kiarkof 
by the five-o’clock tram Such a nuisance I 
I wanted to stay and look at you and talk to 
you You’re as splendid as you always were 
Pishtchik [sighing heavily] Handsomer than 
ever and dressed hke a Parisian Perish my 
wagon and all its wheels I 
Lopdkhin Your brother, Leonfd Andr4- 
yitch, says I'm a snob, a money-grubber 
He can say what he likes I don’t care a 
hang Only I want you to beheve m me as 
you used to, I want your wonderful, touchmg 
eyes to look at me as they used to Merciful 
God m heaven I My father was your father's 
serf, and your grandfather’s serf before him, 
but you, you did so much for me m the old 
days that I've forgotten everythmg, and I 
love you hke a sister — ^more than a sister 
Madame Randvsky I can’t sit stilll I can’t 

doitl [Jumjnng up and walking cbout in great 

agitation ] This happmess is more than I can 
bear Laugh at me! I am a fooll [Kissing a 
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cupboard] My darling old cupboard! [Caress- 
vngaiahle] My dear little table! 

6&yqf Nurse is dead since you went awa}' 
M^ame Ran^sky [sitting down and dnnh- 
ing coffee] Yes, Heaven rest her soul They 
wrote and told me 

Gdyef And Anastdsi is dead Squmt-eyed 
Peter has left us and works in the town at the 
Pohce Injector’s now 

[GItep tales out a ho3> of sugar candy 
from hts pocket, and begins to eat it ] 
Pishtchtl My daughter D^enka sent her 
compliments 

Lop&lhin I long to say somethmg charm- 
ing and delightful to 3 'ou [Looking at his 
vxitdi ] I’m just off, there’s no time to talk 
Well, yes, I’ll put it m two or three words 
You know that j'our cherry orchard is going 
to be sold to pay the mortgage the sale is 
fixed for the 22d of August, but don’t you be 
uneasj', my dear lady, sleep peacefully, 
there’s a way out of it This is m}'' plan 
Listen to me carefully Your propertj' is only 
fifteen miles from the town, ^e railway runs 
close beside it, and if only you will cut up the 
cherry orchard and the land along the nver 
mto building lots and let it off on lease for 
villas, you will get at least two thousand five 
hundred pounds a j^ear out of it 

G&yef Come, Come! What rubbish you’re 
talfcingl 

Madam Ranivshy I don’t qmte under- 
stand what you mean, Yermoldi Alex^yitch 

Lop&khin You will get a pound a year at 
least for every acre from the tenants, and if 
you advertise the thmg at once, I am ready 
to bet whatever you like, by the autmnn you 
won’t have a dod of that earth left on your 
hands It’ll all be snapped up In two words, 
I congratulate you, you are saved It’s a 
first-class site, with a good deep nver Only, 
of course you will have to put it m order and 
clear the ground, you will have to pull down 
all the old buildings — ^this house, for instance, 
which IS no longer fit for anythmg, you’ll have 
to cut down the cherry orchard. 

Afodame Ran&osly Cut down the cherry 
orchard! Hxcuse me, but you don’t know 
what you are talkuig about If there is one 
thing that’s mterestmg, remarkable in fact, 
m ^e whole province, it’s our cherry orchard 

Lap&khin There’s nothing remarkable 
about the orchard except that it’s a very big 
one It only bears once every two years, and 


then jou don’t know what to do with the 
frmt Nobody w ants to buy it 
Gdyqf Our cherrj' orcliai^ is mentioned in 
Andrdyevsky’s Enc3"clopa3dia 
Lop&lhtn [looking at his xcatch] li w’e 
don’t make up our mmds or think of any 
waj*, on the 22d of August the cherry or- 
chard and the whole propertj will be sold by 
auction Come, make up j'our muid! There’s 
no other waj-- out of it, I swear— absolutely 
none 

Firs In the old dai^s, forty or fifty years 
ago, they used to dr}- the chemes and soak 
’em and pickle ’em, and moke jam of ’em, 
and the dried chemes 
Gaycf Shut up, Firs 

Firs The dried chemes used to be sent 
in wagons to Moscow and Klmrkof A heap 
of moncsd The dried ebemes were soft and 
juicjr and sweet and sw cct-smclhng then They 
knew some way in tliosc daj-s 
Madame Ranevsky And w'hy don't they 
do it now'? 

Firs They’ve forgotten Nobody remem- 
bers how to do It 

Plshtchik [to MADAiffi Ran£vskiJ What 
about Paris? How' did you get on? Did j'ou 
eat frogs? 

Madame Randvsky Crocodiles 
Pishtchik You don’t say so! Well, I neverl 
Lopdkhin Until a httlc while ago there 
was nothing but gentry and peasants m tlio 
villages, but now villa residents have made 
their appearance All the towns, even the 
httle ones, are surrounded by villas now In 
another tw'cnty j'cars the villa resident will 
have multiplied like anythmg At present he 
only sits and drmks tea on his veranda, but 
It 18 quite likely that he will soon t^e to cul- 
tivatmg his three acres of land, and then your 
old cherry orchard will become fnutful, nch 
and happy 

G&y^ [angry] What gibbendil 

[Enter Baubaha and YAsha ] 
Barbara [taking out a key and noisily un- 
I locking an oH-fashtoned cupboard] 'Diere are 
two telegrams for you, mamma. Here they 
are 

Madam Ranfysky [tearing them up vnihaut 
reading them] They’re from Pams I’ve done 
with Pans 

G6y^ Do you know how old this cup- 
board IS, Lyuba? A week ago I pulled out 
the wttom drawer and saw a date burnt in 
it That cupboard was made exactly a hun- 
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dred years ago What do you think of that, 
eh? We might celebrate its jubilee It’s only 
an mammate thing, but for all that it’s a hi^ 
tone cupboard 

PishtMe [astonished]. A hundred years? 
Well, I neverl 

Gdyef [touching the cupioard\ Yes, it’s a 
wonderful thmg . Bdoved and venerable 
cupboard, honor and glory to your existence, 
which for more than a hundred years has been 
directed to the noble ideals of justice and vir- 
tue Your silent summons to profitable labor 
has never weakened m all these hundred years 
[Crying] You have upheld the courage of 
succeeding generations of our humankmd, you 
have upheld faith m a better future and cher- 
ished m us ideals of goodness and social con- 
sciousness [A pause ] 

Lop&khin Yes . . 

Madame Ranivshy You haven’t changed, 
Leonid. 

G&ye^ [emharrassed] Off the white m the 
comer, emp the red m the middle pocket I 
Lopdkhin [looking at his watch] Well, I 
must be off 

Y&sha \handing a box to Madame Bajp^Sv- 
skt] Perhaps you’ll take your pills now 
Pishichik You oughtn’t to titike medicme, 
dear lady It does you neither good nor harm 
Give them here, my friend [He empties all 
the piUs into the palm of his hand, blows on 
them, puts them in his mouth, and swallows 
them down with a draught of quass ] There! 

Madame Randvsky [elarmed] Have you 
gone off your head? 

Pishtchik I’ve taken all the piUs 
Lop&khin Greedy feller! 

[Every one laughs ] 
Firs [murribling] They were here m Easter 
Week and finished off a gallon of pickled 
gherkins 

Madame Ranivsky What’s he talkmg 
about? 

Barbara He’s been mumbhng like that 
these three years We’ve got used to it 
Ydsha Advancmg age 

[CHABiiOTTE crosses in a white frock, : 
very thin, tightly laced, vnth a lor- 
gnette at her waist ] 

Lopdkhin Excuse me, Charlotte Iv&iovna, 
I’ve not paid my reflects to you yet [He 
prepares to kiss her hand ] 

Charlotte [drawing her hand away] If one 
allows you to kiss one’s hand, you will want 


to kiss one’s elbow next, and then one’s 
shoulder 

Lopdkhin I’m havmg no luck to-day. [AU 
laugh ] Charlotte Iv&iovna, do us a conjur- 
mg trick 

Madame Randosky Charlotte, do do us a 
conjurmg tnck 

Charlotte No, thank you I’m going to 
bed [Exit ChabijOtie ] 

Lopdkhin We shall meet agam m three 
! weeks [Kissing Madame IIan:6vsb:t’s hand ] 

I Meanwhile, good-bye I must be off [To 
GXtbf ] So-long [Kissing PfsHTcmK ] Ta- 
ta [Slwking hands with Babbaka, thm vnth 
Eers and YIsha ] I hate havmg to go [To 
Madame Han^vskt ] If you make up your 
mmd about the villas, let me know, and I’ll 
raise you five thousand poimds at once Think 
it over senously 

Barbara [angrily] For Heaven’s sake, do 
go! 

Lopdkhin I’m gomg, I’m gomg 

[Exit LopXkhin J 

Gdyef Snob! . . However, pardon! Bar- 
bara’s gomg to marry him, he’s Barbara's 
yoimg man 

Barbara You talk too much, uncle 

Madame Ranivsky Why, Barbara, I shall 
be very glad He’s a mce man 

Pishtchik Not a doubt of it . A most 
worthy mdividual My D^shenka, she saj^ 

. oh, she says lots of thmgs [Snoring 
and waking up again at once] By the by, 
dear lady, can you lend me twenty-five 
pounds? I’ve got to pay the mterest on my 
mortgage to-morrow 

Barbara [alarmed] We can’t! We can't! 

Madame RanivsT^ It really is a fact that 
I haven't any money 

Pishichik I'll find it somewhere [Laugh- 
ing ] I never lose hope Last time I thought, 
*'Now I really am done for, I'm a rmned 
man," when behold, they ran a railway over 
my land and paid me compensation And so 
it'll be agam, somethmg wiU happen, if not 
to-day, then •^morrow Ddshe^a may win 
the twenty-thousand-pound prize, she’s got a 
ticket m the lottery 

Madame Ranivsky The coffee’s finished 
Let’s go to bed 

Firs ^irushing GXtep’s clothes, admonishr 
ingly] You’ve put on the wrong trousers 
agam Whatever am I to do with you? 

Barbara [softly] Anya is asleep [She opens 
the window guieUy ] ^e sun’s up aJieadyj it 
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isa’t cold now Look, mamma, how lovely 
the trees are Heavens* what a sweet air! 
The starhngs are smgmg! 

G&yef [opernng the other window] The or- 
chard 13 ail white. You’ve not foigotten it, 
Lyuba? This long avenue going straight on, 
straight on, like a nbbon between the trees? 
It shmes like silver on moonhght mghts Do 
you remember? You’ve not forgotten? 

Madame Ran6veky [loolbiTi^ out into the gar-' 
den] Oh, my childhood, my pure and happy 
childhood! I used to sleep in this nursery 
I used to look out from here mto the garden 
Happmess awoke with me every mommg, and 
the orchard was just the same then as it is 
now, nothmg is altered [Laughing with goy ] 
It IS all white, all white! Oh, my cherry or- 
chard! After the dark and stormy autumn 
and the frosts of wmter you are young agom 
and full of happmess, the angels of heaven 
have not abandoned you Oh! if only I could 
free my neck and shoulders from the stone 
that weighs them down! If only I could for- 
get my past! 

Gdyr^ Yes, and this orchard will be sold 
to pay our debts, however impossible it may 
seem. 


Madame Randosky Look! There’s mam- 
ma walkmg m the orchard m a white 
frock! [Laughing with joy] There she is! 

G&yt^. 'Where? 

Baihara Heaven help you! 

Madame Ranivsky There’s no one there 
really It only looked like it, there on the 
nght where the path turns down to the sum- 
mer-house, there’s a white tree that leans over 
and looks hke a woman 


[Enter TKornfiioF in a shcd)by etude 
uniform and spectacles ] 

Ma^me Ran&tsley "What a wonderful o 
chard, with its white masses of blossom ar 
the blue sky above! 

'i^ophirmf Lyubdf Andrdyevna! [5J 
armnd at him] I only want to sa; 
How do you do,” and go away at one 
l&iawny her hand eagerly ] I was told to wa 
tifl the mommg, but I hadn’t the patience 
[Madame EanAvskt looks at him i 
axioni^iment] 

^rbam [crying] This is Peter Trophfmc 
Peter Tmphlmof, I was Gi 

TO muS^^' ^ 


[MAnAME JUutvsKT emUaoces hm and 
cries softly ] 


Gdy^ Come, come, that’s enough, Lyuba! 
Barbara [crying] I told you to wait till to- 
morrow, you know, Peter 
Jlfadowic Randvsky My httle Gndial My 
httlc boy! Gnsba . . my son 
Barbara It can’t be helped, mamma It 
nns the mil of God 

Trophimof [gently, cryxng] There, tberel 
Madame Rantvsky [crytwflf] He was 
drowned My little boy was dronmed "Why? 
"What nas the use of that, my dear? [In a 
softer vmce] Anya’s asleep m there, and I 
am speaking so loud, and mokmg a noise . 
But tell me, Peter, why have you grown so 
ugly? \\Tiy have j’ou gromi so old? 

Trophimof An old noman m the tram 
called me a "mouldy gentleman ” 

Madame Randvsky You were quite a boy 
then, a dear httle student, and now your 
hair’s gomg and 3 ’ou wear spectacles Are 
you really still a student? [Go^ng toward the 
door] 

Trophimof Yes, I eiqiect I shall be a per- 
petual student 

Madame Randosky [fomnjr her brother and 
then Bajusajia] W^ell, go to bed You’ve 
grown old too, Leonid 
PishtchiK [following her] Yea, yes, tune for 
bed Oh, oh, my gout! I’ll stay the mght 
here Don’t foiget, Lyubfif Andrdyevna, my 
angel, to-morrow mommg twenty-five 

Gdyef He's still on the same stnng 
PishtchiK Twenty-five to pay the m- 

terest on my mortgage 

Madame RandvsKy I haven’t any money, 
my fnend 

PishtchiK I'll pay you back, dear lady 
It s a tnflmg sum 

Madame Randosky Wdl, well, Leonid will 
give It you Let him have it, Leonid 
Gdyef hmmeaq Pfi give it him nght 
enough! Hold your pocket wide!’^ 

Madame Randosky It can’t be hdped 
He needs it He’ll pay it back 

[Exeunt Madame RaisiAvsky, ThophI- 
MOP, PfsHTCHiK, and Ptas GXtep, 
_ Baubara, and YXsha. remain ] 

Gdyef My sister hasn’t lost her old habit 
of scattermg the money [To YisHA] Go 
away, my lad! You smell of chicken 
FifeAo [laughing] You’re just the same as 
you always were, Leonid Andrgyevitch! 

Gdyef Who’s that? [ToBabbaba.] What 
does he say? 

r Bold your poohM unde, a proverbial piece of irony 
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Barbara [io Y^CshaI Your mother’s come 
up from the village She’s been waitmg for 
you smce yesterday m the servants’ hall She 
wants to see j'ou 
Y6s1ui What a nuisance she is! 

Barbara You -wicked, unnatural son! 
Y&sha Well, what do I want -with her? 
She might just as well have waited till to- 
morrow [Exit YXsha I 
Barbara Mamma is just hke she used to 
be, she hasn’t changed a bit If she had her 
way, she’d give away everythmg she has 
G6yef Yes [A pause ] If people recom- 
mend very many cures for an illness, that 
means that the illness is mcurable I think 
and think, I batter my brams, I know of 
many remedies, very many, and that means 
really that theie is none How mce it would 
be to get a fortune left one by somebodyl 
How mce it would be if Anya could many 
a very rich man I How mce it would be to 
go to Yaroslav and try my luck -with my aunt 
the Countess. My aunt is very, very nch, 
you know 

Barbara [crying sofUy] If only God would 
help usi 

Gdyef Don’t howl I My aunt is very nch, 
but she does not like us In the first place, 
my sister married a sohcitor, not a nobleman 
[Anta appears in the doorway ] She married 
a man who was not a nobleman, and it’s no 
good pretending that she has led a -virtuous 
life She's a dear, kmd, charmmg creature, 
and I love her very much, but whatever mit- 
igatmg circumstances one may find for her, 
there’s no gettmg round it that she’s a sinful 
woman You can see it in her every gesture 
Barbara [whispering] Anya is standmg m 
the door I 

Gdyef Who’s that? [A pause ] It’s very 
odd, somethmg’s got mto my nght eye I 
can’t see properly out of it Last Thursday 
when I was down at the District Court 

[AisrTA comes down ] 

Barbara Why aren’t you asleep, Anya? 
Anya I can’t sleep It’s no good trymg 
Gdyef My httle pet! [Kissing Anyas 
hands and face] My httle girll [Crying] 
You’re not my mece, you’re my angel, you re 
my everythmg Trust me, trust nm 
* Anya I do trust you, -uncle Every one 
loves you, every one respects you, but dear, 
dear imcle, you ought to hold your tongue, 
only to hold your tongue What were you 
saymg just now about mamma?— -about your 


own sister? What was the good of saying 
that? 

Gdyef Yes, yes [Covering his face wUh 
her hand ] You're qmte nght, it was awful 
of me! Lord, Lord! Save me from myself! 
And a httle while ago I made a speech over 
a cupboard "WTiat a stupid thmg to do! As 
soon as I had done it, I knew it was stupid 

Barbara Yes, really, uncle You ought 
to hold your tongue Say nothmg, that’s all 


that’s wanted 

Anya If only 3 'ou would hold your tongue 
you’d be so much happier! 

Gdyef I -mil! I-n^I [Kissing Anta*s and 
Barbara’s hands ] I’ll hold my tongue But 
there’s one thmg I must say, it’s business 
Last Thursday, when I was do-wn at the Dis- 
trict Court, a lot of us were there together, 
we began to -talk about this and that, one 
thmg and another, and it seems I could ar- 
range a loan on note of hand to pay the in- 
terest mto the bank 

Barbara If only Heaven would hdp -us! 

Gdyef I’ll go m on Tuesday and talk it 
over a gem [To Barbara.] Don’t howl! 
[To Anya ] Your mamma shall have a talk 
with Lopdkhm Of course he won’t refu^ 
her And as soon as you are rested you must 
go to see your grandmother, the Countess, at 
Yaroslav We’ll operate from three pomts, 
and the -tnck is done We’ll pay the 
est, I’m certam of it [Taking sugar candy ] 
I swear on my honor, or whatever you 
the property shall not be sold [Excitedly] 
I swear by my hope of eternal happm^! 
There’s my hand on it Call me a base, dis- 
honorable man if I let it go to auction 1 
swear by my whole bemgl 

Anya [calm again and happy] What a 
dear you are, uncle, and how dev^l [Am- 
braces him ] Now I’m easy agam I m easy 


anil I’mtoppyl 

Firs [reproachfully] Leonid Andr^yevitch, 

^ OITA 


eomg to bed? ^ x 

Gdyef I’m just off— just off You get 
along, Eirs m undress myself all ngnt. 
Come, children, by-bye! Details t^morro^^ 
but now let’s go to bed [Kissing Anya oM 
Barbara ] I’m a good Liberal, a man of me 
eighties People abuse the eighties, but i 
think that I may say I’ve suffered somettog 
for my con-victions m my time It s not f 

nothmg that the peasants love me Weougnt 
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to know the peasants, we ought to know with 
what 

Anya You’re at it again, unclcl 
Barbara "Whj don't 3 ou hold 3 our longue, 
unde? 

Ftrs [aujTn/y] Leonid Andr<;3CMtch! 

GdycJ I’m coming, I’m conung Kow go 
to bed Of! tw 0 cushions m the middle pockoil 
I start another hfel [Exit, mth Fins hob- 
blnig after hm ] 

Anya Now m3 mmd is at rest I don’t 
want to go to Yarosla\, I don’t hko grand- 
mamma, but m3’ mind is at rest, tlianks to 
Unde Ixxmld [She sits down ] 

Barbara Tunc for bed I’m off ‘Wliilst 
30U were awaN there’s been a scandal You 
know that nobod}' Ii\es in the old Pcr\ ants’ 
quarters, &\cept the old people, Ephim, Paul- 
me, EvslignC}, and old Karp Wdl, fhe\ 
took to hanng m all sorts of queer fish to 
sleep there with them I didn’t sa} a word 
But at last I beard the} had spread a report 
that I had gi\en orders that the} were to 
have nothmg but peas to cal, out of stingi- 
ness, 3 ou understand? It w as all L\ stignC} ’s 
doing ‘Ycr}’ wdl,” I said to m3 self, ‘'3 0U 
wait a bit ” &o I sent for E% slignd} II’amvi- 
inff] He comes "Now then, E\6tignd3,” I 
said, "3'ou old unbccile, how do 3 ou dare ” 
[Loohriff at Ash A ] Anj a, An} a! [A jmttc ] 
She’s asleep IjTa/awj^ AMA'saroi J Let's go 
to bed Come along her airay 1 

Sleep on, m3' little onci Come along, come 
alongl [They go towards Asn a’s room In the 
distance beyond the orchard a shepherd plays his 
pvpe TnoPHfMOP crosses the stage and, seeing 
BAnnuiA and Ajtia, s/o/w] ’Shi She’s 
asleep, she’s asleep! Come along, m3' loic 

Anya [drowsily} I’m so tired! Listen to 
the bellsl Unde, dear unde! Mammal 
Unde! 

Barbara Come along, my lo\c! Come 
along 

[Exeunt BAimAiu. and Ania to the bed- 
room 1 

Trophimof [imih emotion] My sunshincl 
My spnng! 


ACT 'TWO 

In the open fields, an old crooked half-rvcmet 

t ® stones, apparenth 

oW ion^sU^, an old heneh Road to the estat 

u'j Voplar trees 

lieyond them begins the cherry orchard In ik 


distance a row of telegraph poles, and, far an ay 
on the horizon, the dim outlines of a big town, 
tisiblc only in fine, clear veather It is near 
sunset 

Chaulottf, Y^sha, and Dtrwtsiu sit on 
the bench ErniKiidnoi stand', by them and 
plain on a guitar, they meditate CifAiil om: 
wears an old jwalcd cap * She has talcn a gun 
from off her shoulders and is mending the buclJc 
of the strap 

Charlotte [thoughtfully] 1 hn\c no jirojicr 
passport I don’t know how old I am, I aJ- 
WB}!, fed I am Mill 'soiing A\hcn I was a 
little girl m3 father and mother u'-cd to go 
about from one coiintiw fair to nnotlier, giv- 
ing performances, and \ori good ones, too 
I U'-cd to do the lalto mortole and all torts of 
tncks I\ hen pajia and mninina died, an old 
German lad} adopted me and ctlucntwl mo 
Good ! W hen I grew uj) 1 hecainc a go\ omasa 
But where I ooinc from and who I am, I 
haNcn't a notion ^\ho m3 parents were — 
1 acr} likel} tho} weren’t married — I don’t 
know [Talnng a cucumber from her poeJet 
and beginning to cat ) I don't know nil} thing 
about It |/i jHiiisc J I long to talk so, and 
I ha\c no one to talk to, 1 hn\c no friends 
or relations 

EphiUiCdof [playing on the guitar and sing- 

wg] 

“What IS the nois\ vorld to me? 

Oh, what arc frioiuls and foes?” 

ITow sweet it is to phi} upon a niaiidohnl 
Dunydslia That’s a guitar, not a mando* 
hn (S/ic tool s at herself in a hand-glass ana 
ponders her face J 

BphtlJiOdof For tho madman who loves, 
it IS a mandolin [Siwjawp J 

"Oh, that m^ heart wore cheered 
By tho wannth of requited Io%o " 

fi’’XsiiAioiws iw I 
Charlotte How bndl}' these people do sing! 
Fool Like jackals liowlingl 
Dunyisha ( 7 ’o YXsiia ] What Imppinass 
it must be to live abroad! 

5 6sha Of course it is, I quite agree with 
3'OU [He yawns and lights a cigar j 
Eplnkhddof It stands to reason Every- 
thing abroad has attained a certain culni- 
mation ® 


u ™ J . coniinoncsl men s liciidgcnr jn 
Bia Bhnpcd like a j achting cap 

reproBonta a stmilar blunder 01 
Cphikbddof’s in tlie orimnnl 
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Ydsha. That’s right 

EphtLMdaf I am a man of cultivation, I 
have studied various remarkable books, but 
I cannot fathom the direction of my prefer- 
ences, do I want to hve or do I want to shoot 
myself, so to speak? But m order to be ready 
for all contmgencies, I always carry a revolver 
m my pocket Here it is [Showing revolver ] 
Charlotte That’s done I’m off [Slinging 
the nfle over her shoulder] You’re a clever 
fellow, Ephikhddof, and very alarming 
Women must fall madly m love with you 
BrrrI [Going ] These clever people are all so 
stupid, I have no one to talk to I am always 
alone, always alone, I have no fnends or re- 
lations, and who I am, or why I exist, is a 
mysteiy [Exit slowly ] 

Bphikhddof Strictly speakmg, without 
touchmg upon other matters, I must protest 
inter alia that destmy treats me with the ut- 
most rigor, as a tempest might treat a small 
ship If I labor under a misapprehension, how 
IS It that when I woke up this mormng, be- 
hold, so to speak, I perceived sittmg on my 
chest a spider of preternatural dimensions, 
hke that? [Indicating vxith both hands ] And 
if I go to take a draught of quass, I am sure 
to find somethmg of the most mdehcate char- 
acter, m the nature of a cockroach [A pause ] 
Have you read Buckle? [A pause — To Dpn- 
tXrtta. ] I should hke to trouble you, Av- 
dotya Fedorovna,^ for a momentary mter- 
view 

Dunydsha Talk away 
Ephikhddof I should prefer to conduct it 
tUe-drUte [Sighing] 

Dunydsha [contused] Very well, only first 
please fetch me my cloak ^ It’s by the cup- 
board It’s rather damp here 
Ephikhddof Very well, mademoiselle I 
will go and fetch it, mademoiselle Now I 
know what to do with my revolver [Takes 
his guitar and exit, playing ] 

Ydsha Twenty-two misfortunes I Between 
you and me, he’s a stupid fellow \Yawning ] 
Dunydsha Heaven help him, he’ll shoot 
himself! [A pause ] I have grown so nerv- 
ous, I am always m a twitter I was qiute 
a httle girl when they took me mto the house- 
hold, and now I have got qmte disused to 

lAvdotya FSdorotma (the 6 is to be pronounced like 
the yach in yacht) Dunya (diminutive Dunydsha), 
stands for Avdotya, formally Bvdokisra, representmg 
the Greek Sudoma 

^ Cloak Talmotchla, a diminutive of talma, a sort of 
big cape, named after the tragedian 


common life, and my hands are as white as 
white, like a lady’s I have grown so refined, 
so dehcate and genteel, I am afraid of every- 
thmg I’m always frightened And if you 
deceive me, Ydsha, I don’t know what will 
happen to my nerves 

Ydsha [kissing her] You little cucumberl 
Of course every girl ought to behave herself 
properly, there’s nothmg I dislike as much as 
when girls aren't proper m their behavior 
Dunydsha I’ve fallen dreadfully m love 
with you You’re so educated, you can talk 
about anythmg! [A pause] 

Ydsha [yawning] Yes . The way I look 
at it is this, if a girl falls m love with any- 
body, then I call her immoral [A pause] 
How pleasant it is to smoke one’s cigar m the 
open air [Listening ] There’s some one com- 
mg It’s the missis and the rest of ’em 
[DuntXsha embraces him hastily] Go to- 
wards the house as if you’d just been for a 
bathe Go by this path or else they’ll meet 
you and think that I’ve been walking out with 
you I can’t stand that sort of thing 
Dunydsha [coughing softly] Your cigar has 
given me a headache 

[ExU DuNTisHA YisHA remains sit- 
ting by the shnne ] 

[Enter Madame BANjfivsKT, GItbp, 
and LopAkhin ] 

Lopdkhin You must make up your mmds 
once and for all Time waits for no man 
The question is perfectly simple Are you 
gomg to let off the land for villas or not? 
Answer m one way, yes or no? Only one 
word! 

Madame Randvsky Who’s smokmg hor- 
rible cigars here? [She sits down ] 

Gdy^ How handy it is now they’ve built 
that railway [Sitting] We’ve been mto 
town for lunch and back agam Red m 
the middle! I must just go up to the house 
and have a game 

Madame Randvsky There’s no hurry 
Lopdkhin Only one word — yes or no ! [En- 
treatingly ] Come, answer the question! 

Gdyef [yawning] Who’s that? 

Madame Randvsky [looking into her purse] 

I had a lot of money j^esterday, but there’s 
hardly any left now Poor Barbara tnes to 
save money by feedmg us all on mil k soup, the 
old people m the kitchen get nothmg but 
peas, and yet I go squandermg aimlessly 
[Dropping her purse and scailenng gold coins, 
vexed ] There, I’ve dropped it all! 
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Y&sha. Allow me, I’ll pick it up [Col- 

lecttng the coins ] j i i 

Madame Ran6vsky Yes, please do, Yasha! 
Whatever made me go mto town for lunch? 

I hate your horrid restaurant with the organ, 
and the tablecloths all smellmg of soap Why 
do j^ou drink so much, Leonid? WTiy do j'ou 
eat so much? WTiy do you talk so much? 
You talked too much at the restaurant again, 
and most unsuitably, about the seventies, and 
the decadents. And to whom? Fancy talkmg 
about decadents to the waitersl 
Lopilhin Qmte true 

G6ysf [with a gesture] I’m mcorngiblc, 
that’s pW [Irritably to YIsha ] What do 
3 rou keep dodgmg about m front of me for? 

Ydsha [laughing] I can’t hear 3 'our voice 
without laughmg 

Gdye^ [To htiDAMB Ran^vskt] Either 
he or I . 

Madame RandvsTcy Go away, Ydsha, run 
along 

Ydsha [handing Madame Ban^i'skt her 
purse] I’ll go at once [Restraining his laugh- 
ter with difficulty ] This verj’ minute [Exit ] 
Lopdlhin Dengdnof, the milhonaire, wants 
to buy 3 'our property They say he’ll come to 
the auction himself 

Madame Randmky How did you hear? 
Lopdkhin I was told so m town 
Gdyef Our aunt at Yaroslav has promised 
to send somethmg, but I don’t know when, or 
how much 

Lopdlhin How much will she send? Ten 
thousand pounds? Twenty thousand pounds? 

Madame RandosTsy Oh, come A thou- 
sand or fifteen huncked at the most 
Lopdkhin Excuse me, but m all my hfe I 
never met anybody so frivolous os you two, 
so crazy and unbusmess-hkel I tell you in 
plam Russian your property is gomg to be 
sold, and you don’t seem to understand what 
I say 

Madame Randosky Well, what are we to 
do? Tell us what you want us to do 
Lopdkhin Don’t I teU you every day? 
Every day I say the same thing over and over 
again. You must lease off the cherry orchard 
and the rest of the estate for villas, you must 
do It at once, this very moment, the auction 
will be on you m two twosi Try and under- 
stand Once you make up your mmd there 
are to be viUas, you can get all the money you 
want, and you’re saved. 


Madame Ranlvsky Villas and villa resi- 
dents, oh, please, it's so vulgarl 

Gdyef I quite agree ■with you 
Lopdlhin I shall either erj', or scream, or 
faint I can’t stand itl You’ll be tlie death of 
me [To GIybf] Y^ou’rc an old woman 1 
Gdyef Who’s that? 

Lopdlhin You’re an old womanl [Going ] 
Madame RanCnsly [fnghtcnccl] No, don’t 
go Staj here, there’s a dear! Perhaps nc 
diall think of some naj*- 
Lopdlhin What’s the good of thinkmgl 
Madame Randvsly Please don’t go, I n ant 
3 ou At any' rate, it's gay or u hen y'ou’rc here 
[A poMsc] I keep c.\pcctmg somethmg to 
liappcn, as if the house nere gomg to tumble 
dorni about our cars 

Gdyef [in deep dbstraciion] Off the cushion 
on the corner, double mto the middle pocket 

Madame Randvsly We have been very', 
very sinful I 

Lopdlhin You! TlTiat sms have you com- 
mitt^? 

Gdyef [eating candy] Tlicy say I've de- 
voured all my substance m sugar candy 
[iMughing ] 

M adame Randvsky Oh, the sins that I have 
committed I've alway s squandered money' 
at random hke a mad-noman, I married a 
man who made nothing but debts My hus- 
band drank lumself to death on champagne, 
he was a fearful dnnker Then for my' sms I 
fell m love and went off with anoUier man, 
and immediately — that was my first punish- 
ment— a blow full on the head . . here, in 
this very' river my little boy w'as drowned, 
and I went abroad, right, right away, never 
to come back any more, never to sec this nver 
agam , I shut my ey'cs and ran, hke a 
mad thing, and he came after me, pitiless and 
cruel I bought a villa at Mentone, because 
he fell ill there, and for three years I knew no 
rest day, or mght, the sick man tormented 
and wore doivn my soul Then, last year, 
when my villa was sold to pay my debts, J 
went off to Paris, and he came and robbed 
me of everything, left me and took up with 
another woman, and I tned to poison myself 
It was all so stupid, so hiunihatmg , 
Then suddenly I longed to bo back m Russia 
m my own country, with my httle girl 
\Wlp^ng away her tears] Lord, Lord, be 
merciful to me, forgive my sinsl Do not 
punish me any morel [Taking a telegram from 
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her pocket ] I got this to-day from Pans 
He asks to be forgiven, begs me to go back 
{Tearing up the telegram ] Isn’t that music 
that I hear? [Lisiemng 1 
G&yef That’s our famous Jewish band 
You remember? Four fiddles, a flute, and a 
double boss 

Madame RanSvsky Does it still exist? 
We must make them come up sometime, 
we'U have a dance 
LopdJJiin [listening ] I don’t hear anythmg 
{Singing softly ] 

“The Germans for a fee wall turn 
A Russ mto a Frenchman ” 

[Laughing ] I saw a very furmy piece at the 
theatre last mght, awfully funny! 

Madame Rantvsky It probably wasn’t a 
bit funny You people oughtn’t to go and 
see plays, you ought to try to see yourselves, 
to see what a dull life you lead, and how 
much too much you talk 
Lopdkhin Qmte nght To tell the honest 
truth, our life’s an imbecile affair [A pause ] 
My papa was a peasant, an idiot, he under- 
stood nothmg, he taught me nothmg, all he 
did was to beat me, when he was drunk, with 
a walkmg-stick As a matter of fact I’m just 
os big a blockhead and idiot as he was I 
never did any lessons, my handwritmg’s 
abommable, I wnte so badly I’m ashamed 
before people, like a pig 
Madame Ran6vsky You ought to get mar- 
ried 

Lopdkhin Yes, that’s true 
Madame Randvsky Why not marry Bar- 
bara? She's a mce gul 
Lopdkhin Yes 

Madame RanSvsky She’s a mce straight- 
forward creature, works all day, and what’s 
most important, she loves you You’ve been 
fond of her for a long tune 

Lopdkhin Well, why not? I’m quite wiU- 
mg She’s a very mce girl [A pause ] 

Gdyef I’ve been offered a place m a bank 
Six himdred pounds a year Do you hear? 

Madame RanSvsky You m a bank! Stay 
where you are 

[Enier Fms, carrying an overcoat ] 
Firs [To Gi-TEF] Put this on, please, 
master, it’s gettmg damp 
Gdy^ [putting on the coat] What a plague 
you are, Firal 

Firs What’s the use You went off 
and never told me [Examining his clothes] 


Madame Ranevsky How old you’ve got 
Firs! ’ 

Firs I beg your pardon? 

Lopdkhin She says how old you’ve got* 
Firs I’ve been ahve a long time When 
they found me a wife, your father wasn’t 
even borh yet [Laughing] And when the 
Liberation came I was already chief valet 
But I wouldn’t have any Liberation then, I 
stayed with the master [A pause ] I remember 
how happy everybody was, but why they were 
happy they didn’t know themselves 
Lopdkhin It was fine before then Anyway 
they used to flog ’em 

Firs [mishearing him] I should thtnk so* 
The peasants mmded the masters, and the 
masters mmded the peasants, but now it’s 
all higgledy-piggledy, you can’t make head or 
tad of It 

Gdyef Shut up, Fus I must go mto town 
agam to-morrow I’ve been promised an 
mtroduction to a general who’ll lend money 
on a bill 

Lopdkhin You’ll do no good You won’t 
even pay the mterest, set your mmd ac ease 
about that 

Madame RanSvsky [to LopXkhin] He’s 
only talking nonsense There’s no such gen- 
eral at all 

[Enter TrophImof, Anta and Babbara 1 
Gdyef Here come the others 
Anya Here’s mamma 
Madame RanSvsky [tenderly] Come along, 
come along my httle ones [Embracing 
Anya and Barbara ] If only you knew how 
much I love you both! Sit beside me 
there, hke that [Every one sits ] 

Lopdkhin The Perpetual Student's always 
among the girls 

Trophimof It’s no affan- of yours 

He’s nearly fifty and still a 


Lopdkhin 
student 
Trophimof 
Lopdkhin 
per for, silly? 
Trophimof 


Stop your idiotic jokes* 

What are you losmg your tem- 


Why can’t you leave me alone? 
Lopdkhin [laughing] I shoidd hke to know 
what your opmion is of me 

Trophimof My opmion of you, Yermolsh 
Alex^jntch, is this You’re a nch man, you'll 
soon be a mdhonaire Just as a beast of prey 
which devours everythmg that comes m its 
way IS necessary for the conversion of matter, 
so you are necessary, too [AU laugh ] 
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Barbara Tell us sometlung about the 
planets, Peter, instead 
Madame Ran&ishy No Let’s go on ■mth. 
the conversation we were having yesterday. 
Trophimof "What about? 

Gdyef About the proud man 
Trophimof "We had a long talk yesterday, 
but we didn’t come to any conclusion There 
is sometlung mjstical in the proud man m f^o 
sense in which you use the words You m-'v 
be nght from your point of view, but, if a o 
look at it simple-mindedlj”, uhat room is there 
for pride? Is there any sense in it, u hen man 
IS so poorly constructed from the ph j'siological 
pomt of view, when the vast majority of us are 
so gross and stupid and profoundly unhappy ? 
We must give up admiring ourselves The 
only thmg to do is to work 
^yef We shall die all the same 
Trophimof Who knows? And uhat ’does 
it mean, to die? Perhaps man has a hundred 
senses, and when he dies only the five senses 
that we know pensh mth him, and the other 
nmety-five remam ahve 
Madame Ran&isLy How clever 3 'ou are, 
Peterl 

Lopikhtn [vromcally] Oh, extraordinary! 
Trophlmcf Mankind marches fora ard, per- 
fectmg Its strength Everything that is imat- 
tamable for us now will one daj' be near and 
clear, but we must work, we must help with 
all our force those who seek for truth At 
present only a few men uork m Russia. The 
vast majonty of the educated people that I 
know se^ after nothmg, do nothmg, and are 
as 3 'et mcapable of work They call them- 
selves the “Intelhgentsia,” they say “thou” 
and “thee” to the servants, they treat the 
peasants like ammals, learn nothmg, read 
nothmg senous, do absolutely nothmg, only 
talk about science, and imderstand httle or 
iwthmg about art They are all senousj 
they all have solemn faces, they only discuss 
important subjects, they philosophize, but 
meanwhile the vast majonty of us, mnety- 
^e pw cent, hve like savages, at the least 
they curse and punch people’s heads, 
they eat like beasts and ifieep m dirt and bad 
there are bugs everywhere, evil smells, 
amp and moral degradation It’s plnm 
that all our clever conversations are only 
meant to distract our own attention and other 
where those creches are, 
that they’re always talkmg so much about, or 
those readmg-rooms. They are only thmgs 


people write about in novels, they don’t really 
exist at all Nothmg exists but dirt, vulgarity, 
and Asiatic waj's I am afraid of solemn faces, 
I dislike them, I am afraid of solemn con- 
versations Let us rather hold our tongues 
Lop&Vnn Do j'ou knou , I get up at five 
evers' mormng, I work from mormng till 
mght, I am alwajs handling my own money 
or other people's, and I sec the sort of men 
there are about me One onlj" has to begm to 
do nn 3 'thing to see how few honest and decent 
people there arc Sometimes, as I he au ake m 
bed, I think “0 Lord, jou ha^c given us 
mightj' forests, boundless fields and immeas- 
urable horizons, and, uc living in their midst, 
ought reallj to be giants ” 

Madame JianCi'^^y Oh, dear, j^ou want 
giantsl They are all verj' u cll m fairy stones, 
but m real life thej’ are rather alarming 

[EpniKiidnoi- jhisscs at the back of t1{c 
scene, playing on hs guitar J 
Madame Ranivshj [peimtcly] 'Ilicrc goes 
Ephikhddof 

Anya [pcnsticly] Tliere goes Ephikhddof 
G6ycf The sun has set 
Trophimof Yes, 

Gaycf las %f dcdaxmxng, hut not lotafl O 
Nature, wonderful Nature, jou glow w'ltli 
eternal light, beautiful and indifferent, 3 'ou 
whom we call our mother, uniting in yourself 
both hfe and death, j’ou animate and you 
destroy 

Barbara [entreatxngly] Uncle I 
Anya You’re at it again, uncle 
Trophimof You’d far better double the red 
mto the middle pocket 

Giycf I’ll hold my tonguel I’ll hold my 
tongue! 

YThey all sii pensively Silence reigns, 
Imken only by the mumbling of old 
Erris Suddenly a distant sound ts 
heard as xf from the sky, the sound of 
a string breaking, dying away, md~ 
ancholy ] 

Madame Ranivshy What’s that? 

Lopdkkin I don’t know It’s a hftmg-tub 
^ven away somewhere away m the mmes 
It must be a long way off 

Gdy^ Perhaps it’s some sort of bird 
a heron, or somethmg 
Trophimof Or an owl 
Madame Randosky [shuddering] There is 
somethmg imcanny about it! 

Firs The same thmg happened before the 
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great misfortune the owl screeched and the 
samovar kept humming 
G&yef What great misfortune? 

Firs The Liberation [A pause ] 

Madame Ranivshy Come, every one, let’s 
go m, it’s gettmg late [To Anya ] You’ve 
tears m yoiu' eyes What is it, little one? 
[Embracing her ] 

Anya Nothiig, mamma I’m all nght 
TropMmof There’s some one coming 

[A 'I^AMP appears %n a tom white 
peaked cap and overcoat He %s 
slightly drunk ] 

Tramp. Excuse me, but can I go through 
this way straight to the station? 

G&yef Certainly Follow this path. 

Tramp I am uncommonly obhged to you, 
sir [Coughing ] We’re havmg lovely weather 
[Beriming ] “Brother, my suffermg brother” 
^ “Come forth to the Volga Who mo an s?” 

[To Barbaba ] Mademoiselle, please spare 
a sixpence for a hungry fellow-countiyman 
[Babbaba, frightened, screams ] 
Lop6khin [angrdy] There’s a decency for 
every mdecency to observe I 
Madame RanSvsky Take this, here you are 
[Funibling in her purse ] I haven’t any silver 
. Never mind, take this sovereign 

Tramp I am uncommonly obhged to you, 
madam [Exit liiAMP Laughter ] 

Barbara [frightened] I’m gomg! I’m gomgl 
Oh, Tnammfi., there’s nothmg for the servants 
to eat at home, and you’ve gone and given 
this man a sovereign 

Madame RanivsTcy What’s to be done with 
your stupid old mother? I’ll give you up 
everythmg I have when I get back Yermoldi 
j&lex6yitch, lend me some more money 
Lop&khin Very good 
Madame Ran&osky Come along, every 
one, it’s time to go m We’ve settled all 
about your mamage between us, Barbara 
I wish you joy 

Barbara [through her tears] You mustn’t 
joke about such thmgs, mamma 
Lop6khvn Ameha, get thee to a nun- 
nery, gol 

G&yef My hands are all trembhng, its 
ages since I had a game of bilhards 
Lop&khin Ameha, nymphlet, m thme 
orisons remember me ^ 

Madame Ran&vsky Come along It’s 
nearly supper-time 

I There w a wretched pun in the original Opheha is 
called Okhmeha (from oLhmdlt, to get drunk) 


Barbara How he fnghtened me! My 
heart is simply throbbmg 

Lop&khin Allow me to remmd you, the 
cherry orchard is to be sold on the 22d of 
August Bear that m mind, bear that m mindl 
[Exeunt all except TbophImof and 
Anya-] 

Anya \laughing] Many thanks to the 
Tramp for fnghtening Barbara, at last we are 
alone 

TropMmof Barbara’s afraid we shall go 
and fall m love with each other Day after 
day she never leaves us alone With her nar- 
row mind she cannot imderstand that we are 
above love To avoid eveiythmg petty, 
everythmg illusory, everythmg that prevents 
one from bemg free and happy, that is the 
whole meanmg and purpose of our life For- 
ward! We march on irresistibly towards that 
bnght star which bums far, far before usl 
Forward! Don’t tarrj'-, comrades! 

Anya [clasping her hands] What beautiful 
things you say! [A pause ] Isn’t it enchant- 
mg here to-day! 

TropMmof Yes, it’s wonderful weather 

Anya V^at have you done to me, Peter? 
Why is it that I no longer love the cherry 
orchard as I did? I used to love it so tenderly, 
I thought there was no better place on earth 
than our garden. 

TropMmof All Russia is our garden. The 
earth is great and beautiful, it is fi^ of won- 
derful places [A pause ] Think, Anya, your 
grandfather, your great-grandfather and all 
your ancestors were serf-owners, owners of 
li ving souls Do not human spints look out 
at you from every tree m the orchard, from 
every leaf and every stem? Do you not hear 
human voices? Oh! it is temble Your 
orchard fnghtens me When I walk through 
it m the evenmg or at mght, the rugged bark 
on the trees glows with a dim hght, and the 
cherry trees seem to see aU that happened a 
hundred and two hundred years ago m painful 
and oppressive dreams Well, well, we have 
fallen at least two hundred years behind the 
t-imPR We have achieved nothmg at all as 
yet, we have not made up our mmds how we 
stand with the past, we only philosophise, 
complam of boredom, or dnnk vodka It is 
so plam that, before we can hve m the present, 
we must first redeem the past, and have done 
with it, and it is only by suffering that we 
can redeem it, only by irtrenuous, unrenuttmg 
to3 Understand that, Anya 
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Anya The house we live m has long since 
ceased to be our house, and I shall go away, 
I give you my word 

Trophimof If you have the household 
keyB, throw them m the well and go avay 
Be free, be free as the vind 
Anya [enthusmshcally] How beautifully 
you put It! 

Trophimof Believe what I sa}'', An} a, be- 
hevewhatlsay I’m not thirty yet, I am still 
young, still a student, but what I have been 
through! I am hungry as the wmter, I am 
sick, anxious, poor as a beggar Fate has 
tossed me hither and thither, I have been 
everywhere, everywhere But wherever I 
have been, every mmute, day and night, my 
soul has been full of mj’stenous anticipations 
I feel the approach of bappmess, Anya, I sco 
It commg 

Anya [penswdyl The moon is risin g 

{EpHiindnop ts heard still playing the 
same sad tunc on his guitar The 
moon rises Somcuhere beyond the 
poplar trees, BAitBAHA ts hea^ calling 
for Antju “Anya, where are you?’’] 
Trophimof Yes, the moon is r isin g [A 
pause] There it is, there is happiness, it is 
commg towards us, nearer and nearer, I can 
hear the sound of its footsteps And if n e 
do not see it, if we do not know it, what does 
it matter? Others will see it 
Barbara [without] An3'a? Where are you? 
Trophimof There’s Barbara agoml [An- 
grily] It really IS too bad! 

Anya Never mmd Let us go down to the 
nver It’s lovely there 
Trophimof Come on! 

[Exeuni AmrA and TnoPHfMOF J 
Barbara [withoul] Anya! Anya! 


ACT THKEE 

AsUting-room separated by an arch from 
^ drawingroom behind Chanddier light 
i Ae Jewish band mentioned in Act II is hei 
playing on the landing Evening inthedre 
i^ro^ they are dancing the grand roi 
borndNOP-PfsHTCHiK IS heard crying, "Prot. 
node d une pairel" 

The dancers come down into the sUtingroc 
the first ^ir consists of PfsHTcmK and Cbj 
wirra, the second of TRoPHfuop and Mada 
«an£v5^, the third of Anya and the Po 
Official, the fourth of Babbara c 
«» eSTAaioNaiAsaBB,ete,ete Barbara tsc 


tng softly and wipes away the tears as she 
dances In the last pair comes DdniXsiia 
They cross the sitting-room 


PishtchiK “Grand rond, balances Les 
cavaliers a gonou et remercicz ^ os dames ” 
[Fibs tn evening dress carries sdtzcr water 
across on a tray PfsHTcniK and TbophImop 
come down into the sitting-room ] 

PishtchiK I am a full-blooded man, I’\c 
had two strokes alrcadj, it’s hard work 
dancing, but, as the saying goes, “If 3 ou run 
with the pack, bark or no, but an3’way wag 
3 our tail “ I’m as strong as a horse old 
father, who was fond of his joke, rest his soul, 
used to sa}', talking of our pedigree, that the 
ancient stock of the Simcdnof-Pfshtchiks was 
descended from that very horse that Caligula 
made a senator ] But the w orst of 

It IS, I’ve got no money A hungry dog be- 
he%c 3 in nothing but meat [ 5 nomi^ and 
waking up again at once ] I’m just tlic same 
It’s nothmg but mone}-, monev, with me 
Trophimof Yes, it’s quite true, there is 
something horsc-like about 3'our build 
PishtchiK Well, well a horse is a jolly 
creature you can sell a horse 

[A sound of billiards being played tn the 
next room Barbara appears tn the 
drawing-room beyond the arch ] 
Trophimof [teasing her] Madame Lopd- 
khml Madame Lopdkhm 
Barbara [angrily] Mouldy gentleman! 
Trophimof Yes, I’m a mouldy gentleman, 
and I’m proud of it 

Barbara [latterly] We’ve lured the band, 
but where's the money to pay for it? [Exit ] 
Trophimof [To PIshtchik J If the cnerg}^ 
wiuch 3'ou have spent m the course of your 
whole hfo m lookmg for money to pay the 
mterest on your loans had been diverted to 
some other purpose, you would have had 
enough of it, I dare say, to turn the world 
upside down 

PishtchiK Nietzsche the philosopher, a 
very remarkable man, very famous, a mnn of 
gigantic mtellect, says m his works that it’s 
qmte right to forge bank notes 
Tr^himof "Vi^at, have you read Nietz- 


ant I'm m such a hole. I’d foree ’ 
for twopence I’ve got to pay thirtVH 
pounds the day after to-morrow . I’ve 
thirteen pounds already [Feding hts pock 
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alarmed ] My monej^’s gonel I’ve lost my 
money I [Crying ] Where’s my money got to? 
[Joyfully ] Here it is, mside the hmng 
It’s thrown me all m a perspiration 

[Eni&r Madame Ran^vsky and Char- 
lotte ] 

Madame Ran6vshy [humming a lezginha^] 
Why is Leonid so long? "^Tiat can he be 
doing m the town? [To DdnyIsha ] Duny^ 
sha, ask the musicians if they’ll have some tea 

TropMmof The sale did not come off, m 
all probabihty 

Madame Randvshy It was a stupid da 3 ' for 
the musicians to come, it was a stupid day to 
have this dance Well, well, it doesn’t 
matter . - [She stls down, and sings softly 
to hersdf] 

Charlotte [giving PfsHTCHiK a pack of cards\ 
Here is a pack of cards Thmk of any card 
you like 

Pishtchik I’ve thought of one 

Charlotte Now shuffle the pack That’s all 
right Give them here, oh, most worthy Mr 
Pfshtchik Em, zwei, dreif Now look and 
you’ll find it m your side pocket 

Pishtchik [tah,ng a card from his side 
pocket] The Eight of Spades! You’re per- 
fectly nght [Astonished] Well, I never! 

Charlotte folding the pack on the palm of her 
hand, to TnopnfMOFj. Say quickly, what’s the 
top card? 

Trophlmof Well, say the Queen of Spades 

Charlotte Right! [To PIshtchik] Now, 
then, what’s the top card? 

Pishtchik Ace of Hearts 

Charlotte Right! [She daps her hands, the 
pack of cards disappears ] What a beautiful 
day we’ve been havmg 

[A mysterious female Voice answers her 
as if from under the floor “Yes, in- 

deed,acbanmngday, mademoiselle ”J 

Charlotte You are my beautiful ideal 

The Voice “I think you also ferry peautiful, 
mademoiselle ” 

Stationmaster [applauding] Bravo, Miss 
Ventnloquistl 

Pishtchik [astonished\ Well, I never! Be- 
witchmg Charlotte Iviinovna, I’m head over 
ears m love with you 

Charlotte In love! [Shrugging her should 
ders ] Are you capable of love? Outer 
Mensch, aber schlechter Musikantl 

iLeeottilo A lively Caucasian dance u» two-four 
tune, popularized by Glinka, and by Rubinstein in his 
opera. Demon 


Trophimof [slapping PIshtchik on the shoul- 
der] You old horse! 

Charlotte Now, attention, please, one more 
tnck [Taking a shawl from a chair ] Now 
here’s a shawl, and a very pretty shawl, I’m 
going to sell this very pretty shawl [SkaUng 
it ] Who’U buy? who’ll buy? 

Pishtchik [astonished] Well, I never! 
Charlotte Em, zwei, dreil 

lifts the shawl quiclXy, behind it 
stands Anya, who 'drops a curtsy, runs 
to her mother, hisses her, then runs up 
into the drawing-room amid general 
applause ] 

Madame Ranivsky [applauding] Bravo! 
bravo! 

Charlotte Once more. Em, zwei, dreil 

lifts up the shawl, behind it stands 
Barbara, bowing ] 

Pishtchik [astonished] Well, I never! 
Charlotte That’s all throws her 

shawl over PfsHTCHCK, makes a curtsy and runs 
up into the drawing-room ] 

Pishtchik [hurrying after her] You httle 
rascal there’s a gul for you, there’s a 
girl [ExU] 

Madame Ranivsky And still no sign of 
Leonid What he’s domg m the town so long, 
I can’t understand It must be all over by 
now, the property’s sold, or the auction never 
came off, why does he keep me m suspense so 
long? 

Barbara [trying to soothe her] Uncle has 
bought it, I am sure of that 

Trophimof [mockingly] Of course he has 
Barbara Grannie sent him a power of 
attorney to buy it m her name and transfer 
the mortgage She’s done it for Anya’s sake 
I’m perfectly sure that Heaven wiU help ns 
and uncle will buy it 

Madame Ran6vsky Your Yaroslav grannie 
sent fifteen hundred pounds to buy the prop- 
erty m her name — she doesn’t trust us—but 
it wouldn’t be enough even to pay the mter- 
est [Covering her face with her hands ] My 
fate IS bemg decided to-day, my fate 
Trophimof \teas^ng Barbara] Madame 

Lopdkhm! ^ 

Barbara [angrily] Perpetual Student! He s 
been sent down twice from the Umversity 
Madame Ranivsky Why do you get angry, 
Barbara? He calls you Madame Lopdkhin 
for fun Why not? You can marry Lopjikhin 
if you like, he’s a mce, mteresting man, you 
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needn’t if you don't, nobody "wants to force 
you, my pet 

Barhara I take it very seriously, mamma, 
I must confess He’s a mce man and I like 

Vmn 


Madame Ran4vshy Then marry him 
There’s no good puttmg it off that I can see 
Barbara But, mamma, I can’t propose to 
him myself For two whole 3 'ears every- 
bodj^s been talking about him to me, every 
one, but he either says nothmg or makes a 
joke of it I qmte imderstand He's making 
money, he’s always busy, he can’t be both- 
ered with me. If I only had some money, 
e"ven a little, even ten pounds, I would give 
everything up and go nght away I would go 


mto a nunnery 

Trophimof [mocJsimg] What bhssl 
Barbara [/o TrophImopI A student ought 
to be mtelhgent [In a gentler voice, crying ] 
How ugly you've grown, Peter, how old you’ve 
grown! [SAc stops crying, to Madame Ra- 
n^vsktJ But I can’t live "without work, 
mamma. I must have somethmg to do every 
mmute of the day 

[Enter YXsha] 
Ydsha [trying not to laugh] Ephikhddof has 
broken a bilhard cue [Exk ] 

Barbara What’s Ephikhddof domg here? 
Who gave him leave to play bilhards? I 
don’t understand these people [Exit ] 
Madame Randusky Don’t tease her, Peter 
Don’t jrou see that she's unhappy enough 
already? 

Trophimof I wish she wouldn’t be so 
fussy, always meddhng m other people’s 
affaire The whole summer she’s given me 
and Anya no x>eace, she is afraid we’ll work up 
a romance between us What busmess is it of 
here? I’m sure I never gave her any grounds, 
I’m not likely to be so commonplace We are 
above lovel 


Madame Randvshy Then I suppose I mi 
be beneath love. [Deeply agitated] W 
doesnt Leonid come? Oh, if only I kn 
whether the property’s sold or notl It see 
such an nnpossible disaster, that I do 
T fo think I’m bewildered 

I shall burst out screammg, I fibnll do sor 
thmg idiotic Save me, Peter, say someth 
to me, say somethmg 
Trophimcf Whether the property is s 
t^ay or whether it’s not sold, surely 
ail one? It s all over with it long ago, thei 
no turning back, the path is overgrown 


calm, dear Lyubdf Andrdyevna You mustn't 
deceive yourself any longer, for once you must 
look the truth straight in the face 

Madame Randvsly What truth? You can 
see w’hat’s truth, and what’s untruth, but 1 
seem to have lost the power of \u8ion, I see 
nothing Y'ou settle every important question 
so boldly, but tell me, Peter, isn’t that be- 
cause you’re young, because you have never 
solved any question of your own as yet by 
suffering? You look boldly ahead, isn’t it 
only that you don’t see or dmne anythmg 
terrible in the future, because life is still 
hidden from your young eyes? You are 
bolder, honester, deeper than we are, but 
reflect, show me just a finger’s breadth of 
consideration, take pity on me Don’t you 
see? I was born here, my father and mother 
hved here, and my grandfather, I love this 
house, wnthout the cherry' orchard my life has 
no meaning for me, and if it must be sold, then 
for Heaven’s sake, sell me too! [Embracing 
TnornfMOF and hssing him on the forehead ] 
My little boy w-as drowned here [Crying ] 
Be gentle with me, dear, kind Peter 

Trophimof You Imow I sjonpathise with 
all my heart 

Madame Randveky Yes, yes, but you ought 
to say It somehow differently [Taking out her 
handkerchief and dropjniig a idegram ] I am 
so wretched to-day, you can’t imagmel AH 
this noise jars on me, my heart jumps at 
every sound. I tremble all over, but I can’t 
shut myself up, I am afraid of the silence 
when I’m alone Don’t be hard on me, Peter, 
I love you like a son I would gladly let Auya 
^rry you, I swear it, but you must work, 
Petw, you must get your degree You do 
nothmg, Fate tosses you about from place to 
place, ^d that’s not nght It’s true what I 
say, isn t it? And you must do somethmg to 
your beard to make it grow' better [Laugh- 
ing J I can’t help laughmg at you 

Trophimof [pt^ng up idegram] I don’t 
wish to be an Adonis 


jLvs a telegram from 
Parre I get them every day One enme yes- 
terday, another to-day That savage is ill 
^am, }m 8 m a bad way He asks me to 
foripve him, he begs me to come, and I really 
ought to go to Pans and be with him You 
» at me sternly, but what am I do to, 
pter? What am I to do? He’s ill, he’s 
toueiy, hes unhappy Who is to look after 
him? Who IS to koqp him from domg stupid 
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tilings? Who IS to give him his medicme 
when it's tune? After all, why should I be 
ashamed to say it? I love him, that's 
I love him I love him My love is bV e a 
stone tied round my neck, it’s dragging me 
down to the bottom, but I love my stone I 
can't hve without it [Sgueesing TnopufMOP’s 
hand ] Don’t think ill of me, Peter, don’t say 
anythmgf Don't say anything I 
Trophimof [crying] Forgive my bluntness, 
for Heaven’s sake, but the man has simply 
robbed you. 

Madame Ranivshj No, no, nol [Stopping 
her ears ] You mustn’t say that I 

Trophimof He's a rascal, everybody sees 
it but youmelf, he’s a petty rascal, a ne’er- 
do-well . 

Madame Ranivsky [angry hut restrained] 
You’re twenty-six or twenty-seven, and you’re 
still a Lower School boyl^ 

Trophimof Who cares? 

Madame Ran6vsky You ought to be a man 
by now, at your age you ought to understand 
people who love You ought to love some 
one yourself, you ought to be m love' [Angrdy ] 
Yes, yesl It’s not punty with you, it’s sim- 
ply you're a smug, a figure of fun, a freak 
Trophimof [horrified] What does she say? 
Madame Ranivshy “I am above love!” 
You’re not above love, you’re simply what 
Fus calls a “job-lot ” At your age you ought 
to be ashamed not to have a mistress! 

Trophimof [a^Aos^I This is awful! What 
does she say? [Going quickly up into the draio- 
ing-room, clasping his head with his hands] 
This IS somethmg awful! I can’t stand it, 
I’m off [Eont, but returns at once ] All is ^ 
over between us! [Exit to landing ] ! 

Madame Ranivsky [calling after him] Stop, 
Peter! Don’t be ridiculous, I was only jok- 
mgl Peter! 

fCROrafMOP IS heard on the landing 
going quickly down the stairs, and sud- 
denly falling down them with a crash 
Anta and Babbaha scream A mo- 
ment later the sound of laughter ] 
Madame RanSvsky WTiat hM happened? 

[Anta runs in ] 
Anya [laughing] Peter’s tumbled down- 
stairs [She runs out again } 

Madame Ranivsky "What a ndiculous fel- 
low he isl 

[The Stationmasxeb stands in the 

1 Literally, a gymnasiast of the second form (from the 
bottom) 


middle of the drawing-room beyond the 
arch and recites Alexey Tolstoy’s 
poem, ‘‘The Sinner" Everybody 
stops to listen, but after a few lines 
the sound of a waltz is heard from, the 
landing and hebreaks off All dance 
Trop:^op, Anya, Babbara, and 
Mauajjb RAKfivsKY enter from the 
landing ] 

Madame Ranivsky Come, Peter, come, 
you pure spirit I beg your pardon. Let’s 
have a dance [5/ie dances with TbophIuop. 
Anya and Babbaha dance ] 

[Enter Fms, and stands his walking- 
stick by the side door EnterYAsm. 
by the drawing-room, he stands look- 
ing at the dancers ] 

Ydsha Well, grandfather? 

Firs I’m not feelmg well In the old days 
it was generals and barons and admirals that 
danced at our dances, but now we send for 
the Postmaster and the Stationmaster, and 
even they make a favor of commg I’m sort 
of weak all over The old master, their grand- 
father, used to give us all seahng wax, when 
we had anythmg the matter I've taken seal- 
mg wax every day for twenty years and more 
Perhaps that’s why I’m stiU ahve 

Ydsha I’m ack of you, grandfather 
[Yawning ] I wish you’d and have done 
with It 

Firs Ah! you . . job-lot [He mumbles 
to himself ] 

[TeophImof and Madame RanAvsky 
dance beyond the arch and down into 
the sithng-Toom ] 

Madame Ranivsky Merci I’ll at down 
[Sitting] I'm tired 

[Enter Anya.] 

Anya [agitated] There was somebody m 
the kitchen just now saymg that the cherry 
orchard was sold to-day 

Madame Ranivsky Sold? "Who to? 

Anya He didn’t say who to He’s gone 
[She dances with TKOPnfMOP Both dance up 
into the drawing-room ] 

Ydsha It was some old fellow chattenng, 
a stranger 

Firs And still Leonid Andrdyitch doesn’t 
come He’s wearing his light overcoat, demt- 
saison, he’ll catch cold as like as not Ah, 
young wood, green wood! 

Madame Ranivsky This is k ill i n g me. 
Ydsha, go and find out who it was sold to 
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Yasha liVljj , he’s gone long go, tlic old 
man [Laughs ] 

Madame Ran^ishj (icrcd] are jou 

laughing at? Whal arc j ou glad about i 
Y&sha He's a ridiculous fcllon is Ejiliik- 
li6dof Nothing m Inin Tncnty-lno nii‘>- 
fortunesl 

Madame lianiishj Fir*?, if the pro])crty 
IS sold, n here mil you go to? , 

Firs Whereier jou tell me, there I'll go 
Madame Raniishj Wlij do ^ou look like 
that? Arc JOU ill? You ought to lie in lK.*d 
Fits Itromcolly] Oh, jes. I'll go to Iwd, 
and nho'll hand the things round, who’ll gi\o 
orders? I've the whole house on my hands 
Ydsha Ljailidf Andr^^c^nnl Let me nvk 
a favor of jou, bo so kind, if jou go to Pans 
agam, take me w ith j ou, I licscech a ou It’s 
absolutely impossible for me to staj here 
[Looking about, sot to inccl What's the if-e 
of talkmg? You can sec for iour‘?ctf this is 
a barbarous countrj , the people ha\c no inor- ^ 
nls,andthcborcdoml The food in the kitchen 
13 sometlung shocking, and on the top of it 
old Firs going about mumbling irrelevant non- 
sense Take mo back with JOU, lie fco kmdl 

[Enter PfsiiTciiiK 1 

Pishlchil May I have the pleasure 
a bit of a waltz, charming Indj ? {MAnAwr 
Ran^wskt tales hts arm | All the same, cn- 
chantmg ladj', j ou must let me ha\e eighteen 
pounds [Danaiig ] Let me have eight- 
een pounds. [Exeunt danang through the 
arch] 

Ydsha [singing to himsd/] 

“Oh, wilt thou understand 
The turmoil of mj*' soul?” 

IBeyond the arch appears a figure in 
gray tall hat and dtccl trousers, jump- 
ing and waving its arms Cncs of 
“Bravo, Charlotte Ivdnovna ”} 
Dunydsha [stopping to powder her /occ] 
Mamselle Anya tells me I’m to dance, there 
are so many gentlemen and so few ladies 
But dancmg makes me giddy and makes my 
heart beat. Firs Nikoldyevitch, and just now 
the gentleman from the post-office said some- 
thing 80 mce to me, oh, so mce! It quite 
to^ my teeath away [The music stops J 

Firs What did he say to you? 

Duny^ha He said, “You are like a 
flower 

'^halyavmng] Cadi [Bant] 

Dunydsha Like a flowerl I am so lady- 
hke and refined, I dote on compliments. 


Firs You’ll come to a bid end 

[Enttr HnnKndnoi'.l 
Ephilhddof You are not jilcnMjd to see 
me, A\d6(Mi Fi 6do^o^^lll, no more tlmn if I 
were some sort of insect (Aiff/uMiyJ Ah! 
Life’ Life! 

What do\o\iwanl? 

Ephtl hMof Lndoubtcdh jn'rlinjis j ou are 
right |Fi/ 7 kinj 7 l But of cour-e, if one re- 
gards il, so to spc'ik, frtnn the point of \iew, 
if I ina\ allow nusclf Ihi' expression, and with 
apologies for m\ frinkness. jou Inio fimllv 
reduced me to a state of mind I quite aji- 
prcemte m\ dost mj , even, daj some misfor- 
tune InjqM'n** to me, and 1 lm\o long since 
grown ncciistomed to it, mid face mx fortune 
with a smile You htixo jvis«!cd jour word to 
me, and although 1 

DitniuUhn I e( Us talk of this another time, 
if xou phiM', but now loixe me in jicire I 
am bus\ medit'iting {/Vntnnp vilh hn fan] 
Ephilhddof E\cr\ d'lx some inwrorlunc 
licfalls me, and jet if I max xentwre to sax 
so, I meet Ihoni xnth smiles ami exen laughter 
|/i'«/er B\nnA»\/row the dminiig-rnotn j 
Jiarbarn j/o ICiuiihm'moi) Hnxon't jou 
gone jet, Simeon’ lou seem to pnj no at- 
tention to xxhnt X ou’ri* told [To liuNiXciU ) 
You get out of licre, Dimx.tslm j7’o IDniiK'- 
iiduoi ] First xoii plaj billiards and break 
a cue, and then jou march about the dniw- 
mg-room as if x ou xxerc a guest 1 
Ephilhddof Allow me to inform jou tlial 
it’s not jour place to (Ml me to account 
Barbara I’m not (mllmg jon to account, 
j I’m merely ltdkmg to jou All j'ou can do 
IS to walk about from one place to another, 

I xiithout cx’cr doing a Btrokc of xxorkj and xxliy 
on earth xxc keep a clerk at all Ilcaxcn onij' 
knows 

Ephilhddof [offcndcd\ Wlicthcr I work, or 
whether I walk, or xxhether I cat, or xxhether 
I play billiards is a question to lie decided 
onlj bymj ciders and people who understand 

Barbara 1/wnous] How dare you talk to 
me hke thatl How dare j ou! I don’t under- 
stand tilings, don't I? You clear out of here 
tbisminutcl Do jou hear me? Tlus minute! 

Ephilhddof [flmching] I must beg j ou to 
express j'ourself m gentcelcr language 
Barbara [beside herself] You clear out tlus 
instant second! Outyougol [Following him 
as ho retreats towards the door ] Twenty-two 
misfortunesl Make yourself scarce! Get out 
of my sightl [Exit Ei iiiku6dof.) 
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EphikMdof [without] I shall lodge a com- 
plaint against you 

Barbara "WTiat! You’re commg back, are 
you? [Seizing the walking-stick left at the door 
by Fibs J Come onl Come onl Come onl 
I’ll teach you I Are you commg? Are you 
commg? Then take that [<She slashes with 
the stick I 

[Enter LopXkhin ] 

Lop&khin Many thanks, much obhged 

Barbara [still angry, but ironvxd] Sorry! 

Lopdkhm Don’t mentxon it I’m very 
grateful for your warm reception 

Barbara It’s not worth thankmg me for 
[She walks away, then looks round and asks in 
a gentle voice 1 1 didn’t hurt you? 

Lopdkhm Oh, no, nothing to matter I 
shall have a bump like a goose’s egg, that’s 
all 

[V cnees from the drawing-room “Lopdk- 
hin has arrived! Yermoldi Alexd- 
yitchl”] 

Plshichik Let my eyes see him, let my 
ears hear him* [HeandLo^XKmNkiss] Tou 
smell of brauay, old man We’re havmg a 
high time, too 

[Enter Madame Ran^vsky ] 

Madame Bandvsky Is it you, Yermoliii 
Alex6yitch? Why have you been so long? 
Where is Leonid? 

Lopdkhm Leonid Andr^yitch came back 
with me He’s just commg 

Madame Randvsky [agitated] "What hap- 
pened? Did the sale come off? Tell me, tell 
met 

Lopdkhm [embarrassed, afraid of showing his 
pleasure] The sale was all over by four 
o’clock We missed the tram and had to wait 
till half-past eight [Sighing heavily] OufI 
I’m rather giddy 

[Enter GXyef In one hand he carries 
parcels, with the other he wipes away 
his tears ] 

Madame Ran^vsky What happened, L4n- 
ya? Come, L6nyal [Impcdimtly, crying ] Be 
qmck, be quick, for Heaven’s sake! 

Gdyef [answering her only with an up-and- 
down gesture of the hand, to Fnis, crying] Here 
take these Here are some anchovies and 
Black Sea hemngs I’ve had nothmg to eat 
all day Lord, what I’ve been through! 
[Through the open door of the bdliard-room 
comes the dick of the hiUiard balls and YIsha s 
vmce "Seven, eighteen!’’ GXrsr’s expression 


changes, he stops crying ] I’m frightfully tired 
Come and help me change. Firs [Be goes up 
through the drawing-room, 'Rrm following] 

Pishtchik What about the sale? Come 
on, tell us all about it 

Madame Ranivsky W’^as the cheny or- 
chard sold? 

Lopdkhm Yes 

Madame RanSvsky Who bought it? 

Lopdkhm I did [A pause Madajib 
RAm&vsKY IS overwhelmed at the news She 
would fan to the ground but for the chair and 
table by her Bambasia. takes the keys from her 
bdi, throws them on the floor in the middle of 
the srttmg-room, and exit ] I bought it Wait 
a bit, don’t hurry me, my head’s m a whirl, 
I can’t speak [Laughing J "When we got 
to the sale, Deri^nof was there already 
Leonid Andrdjntch had only fifteen hundred 
pounds, and Dengdnof bid three thousand 
more than the mortgage right away When 
I saw how things stood, I went for h im and 
did four thousand He said four thousand 
five hundred I said five thousand five hun- 
dred He went up by five hundreds, you see, 
and I went up by thousands Well, it was 
soon over I bid nme thousand more than 
the mortgage, and got it, and now the cheriy 
orchard is mme I Mine! [Laughing] Heav- 
ens ahvel Just think of it* The cherry or- 
chard IS mme* Tell me that I’m drunk, teQ 
me that I’m off my head, tell me that it’s all 
a dream I [Stamping his feet ] Don’t laugh 
at me! If only my father and my grandfather 
could nse from their graves and see the whole 
affam, how their Yermoldi, their flogged and 
Ignorant Yermol^, who used to run about 
barefooted m the wmter, how this same Yer- 
moMi had bought a property that hasn’t its 
equal for beauty anywhere m the whole world! 

I have bought the property where my father 
and grandfather were slaves, where they 
weren’t even allowed mto the kitchen I'm 
asleep, it’s only a vision, it isn’t real 
’Tis the fruit of imagmation, wrapped m the 
mists of Ignorance [Picking up the keys and 
smiting affectionately J She’s thrown down 
her keys, wants to show that she’s no 
longer mistress here [Jingling themt^ 
gether] Well, well, what’s the odds? [The 
musicians are heard tuning up] Hey, musi- 
cians, play* I want to hear you Come, 
every one, and see Yermol^i Lopdkhm lay 
his axe to the cherry orchard, come and see 
the trees fall down! We’U fill the place with 
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villas, our grandsons and greatrgrandsons 
shall see a new Me here Strike np, music! 

[The hand plays hlADAME Eajj^vskt 

stnIU %rUo a chair and weeps bitterly ] 
LopSUiin [reproachfuny] Oh, why, why 
didn’t you listen to me? You can’t put the 
clock back now, poor dear [Crying] Oh, 
that all this were past and over! Oh, that 
our unhappy topsy-turvy Me were changed! 

Pishtch^ [taking him by the arm, sotio voce] 
She’s crymg Let’s go mto the drawing-room 
and leave her alone to Come on. 

[Taking km by the arm, and going up 
toward the drawing-room ] 

LopAUnn What’s' up? Play your best, 
musicians! I^et everytiung be as I want 
[Ironically] Here comes the new squire, the 
owner of fie cherry orchard! [Knocking up 
by accident against a table and nearly throwing 
down the candelabra ] Never mmd, I can pay 
for everythmg! 

[Exit with PisEnsmcEi. Nobody remains 
in the drawing-room or sitting-room 
except Madakb R&k^vset, who sits 
huddled together, weeping bUterly The 
band plays sgffly ] 

[Enter Akta and TnoPHfMOF quuMy 
Anya goes to her mother and kneels 
before her TRorafsioF stands xn the 
entry to the drawing-room ] 

Anya Mamma! Are you crjung, mamma? 
My dear, good, sweet mammal Darhng, I 
love you! I bless you! The cherry orchard 
is sold, it’s gone, it’s quite true, it’s quite 
true But don’t cry, mamma, you’ve still got 
Me before you, you’ve still got your pure and 
lovely soul Gome with me, darhng, come 
away from here We’ll plant a new garden, 
still loveher than this You will see it and 
understand, and happmess, deep, tranquil 
happmess will sink down on your soul, hke 
the sun at eventide, and you’ll smile, mamma. 
Come, darling, come wilJi me! 

ACT FOUR 

Same scene as Act One There are no window 
curtains, no pictures The hiile furniture left is 
stacked in a comer, as if for sale A feeling qf 
emptiness By the door to the halt and at the 
back of the scene are piled portmanteaux, bun- 
dles, eta The door is open and the voices of 
Babbara and Anya are audible 
LopIehin stands waiting YXsha holds a 


tray vnth mall tumblers full of champagne 
EPHiKHdnoF IS tying up a box in the hall A 
distant murmur of voices behind the scene, the 
Peasants have come to say goodrbye 
G6ycf [without] Thank you, my lads, 
thank you 

Ydska The common people have come to 
say good-bye I’ll tell you what I think, 
Yennoldi Alexdyitch, they’re good fellows but 
rather stupid 

[The murmur of voices dies away ] 
[Enter Madame RANifivsKY and GAybp 
from the haU She is not crying, hut 
she IS pale, her face imiches, she can- 
not speak ] 

GAyef You gave them j^our purse, Lyuba 
That was wrong, very wrong! 

Madame RanSvsky I couldn’t help it, I 
couldn't help it! 

[Exeunt both } 

Lopdkhin [calling after them through the door- 
way] Please come herel Won’t you come 
here? Just a glass to say good-bye I for- 
I got to bring any from the town, and could 
only raise one bottle at the station Come 
along [A pouse] What, won’t you have 
any? [Returning from the door] If I’d known, 
I wouldn’t have bought it I shan’t have any 
either [YAsha sets the tray dawn carefully on 
a chair ] Dnnk it yourself, Y&ha. 

YAsha Here’s to our departurel Good 
luck to them that stay! [2>rtnfc4n^] This 
isn’t real champagne, you ^e my word for 
it 

Lopdkhin Sixteen shillmgs a bottle [A 
pause ] It’s devilish cold m here 

Y&sha The fires weren’t b^ted to-day, 
we’re all gomg away [He laughs j 

Lop&khvn What are you laughmg for? 

Ydsha Just pleasure. 

Lopdkhin Here we are m October, but 
it’s as calm and sunny as summer Good 
building weather [Looking at his wateJi and 
speaking off ] Don't forget that there’s only 
forty-seven mmutes before the tram goes 
You must start for the station m twenty 
mmutes Make haste 

[Enter TnoPHfMOP in an overcoat, firm 
out of doors } 

Trophimof I think it’s tune we were off 
The carnages are round What the deuce has 
become of my goloshes? I’ve lost ’em [Call- 
xng off ] Anya, my goloshes have disappeared 
I can’t find them anywhere! 
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Lop&lhvn I’ve got to go to Kharkof I’ll 
start m the same tram "with you I’m gomg 
to spend the wmter at Eiarkof Tve been 
loafing about aU this tune •with you people, 
eatmg my head off for ■want of work I can’t 
live without work, I don’t know what to do 
with my hands, they dangle about as if they 
didn’t belong to me 

Trophlmof Well, we’re gomg now, and 
you’ll be able to get back to your beneficent 
labors 

LopdUvin Have a glass 
Trophlmof Not for me 
Lop&khvn Well, so you’re off to Moscow? 
Trophlmof Yes, I’ll see them mto the 
town, and go on to Moscow to-morrow 
Lopdkhvn Well, well, I suppose the 
professors haven’t started their lectures yet, 
they’re waitmg till you amve 
Trophlmof It’s no affair of yours 
Lopdkhvn How many years have you been 
up at the Umversity? 

Trophlmof Try and think of some new 
joke, this one’s gettmg a bit flat [LooTang 
for his goloshes ] Look here, I dare say we 
shan’t meet again, so let me give you a bit 
of ad'wce as a keepsake Don’t flap your 
hands about I Get out of the habit of flap- 
ping Buildmg •villas, prophesymg that •villa 
residents 'wiU turn mto small freeholders, all 
that sort of thmg is flappmg, too Well, 
when all’s said and done, I hke you. You 
have thm, dehcate, artist fingers, you have 
a dehcate artist soul 

Lopdkhvn [embracing hvni] Good-bye, old 
chap Thank you for everything Take some 
money off me for the journey if you want it 
Trophlmof What for? I don’t want it 
Lopdkhvn But you haven’t got any 
Trophlmof Yes, I have Many thanks 
I got some for a translation Here it is, m my 
pocket [Anmously ] I can’t find my goloshes 
anywhere I 

Barbara [from the next room] Here, take 
your garbage away! [^Ae throws a pair of 
goloshes on the stage ] 

Trophlmof What are you so cross about, 
Barbara? Humph! But those aren’t my 
goloshes! 

Lopdkhvn In the sprmg I sowed three 
thousand acres of poppy and I have cleared 
four thousand poimds net profit When my 
poppies were m flower, what a picture they 
made! So you see, I cleared four thousand 
pounds, and I wanted to lend you a bit be- 


cause I’ve got it to spare What’s the good 
of bemg stuck up? I’m a peasant. ... As 
man to man . . 

Trophlmof Your father was a peasant, 
mine was a chemist, it doesn’t prove any- 
thing [LopAkhtn takes out h%s pocket-book 
with paper money] Shut up, shut up 
If you offered me twenty thousand pounds 
I would not take it I am a free man, noth- 
mg that you value so highly, all of you, nch 
and poor, has the smallest power o^ver me, 
it’s like thistledown floatmg on the wmd I 
can do without you, I can go past you. I’m 
strong and proud Mankmd marches for- 
ward to the highest truth, to the highest hap- 
pmess possible on earth, and I march m the 
foremost ranks 

Lopdkhvn Will you get there? 

Trophlmof Yes [A pause] I 'will get 
there myself, or I will show others the way 

[The sound of axes hemng is heard in 
the distance ] 

Lopdkhvn Well, good-bye, old chap, it is 
tiTUR to start Here we stand swaggenng to 
each other, and life goes by all the time 
without heedmg us T^en I work for hours 
■without gettmg tired, I get easy m my mmd 
and I seem to know why I eiost But God 
alone knows what most of the people m 
Russia were bom for Well, who cares? 
It doesn’t affect the circulation of work 
They say Leonid Andr^yitch has got a place, 
he’s gomg to be m a bank and get six hundred 
pounds a year He won’t sit it out, he’s too 
lazy 

Anya \in the doorway] M amm a says "wm 
you stop them cuttmg down the orchard till 
she has gone? 

Trophlmof Really, haven’t you got tact 
enough for that? [Bxit by the hall ] 

Lopdkhvn Of course. I’ll stop them at 
once — What fools they are! [Exit after 
TbophImof 1 

Anya Has Firs been sent to the hospital/ 

Ydsha I told ’em this mommg They’re 
sure to have sent him 

Anya [to Ephikh6dof, who crosses ] 
Simeon Panteldyitch, please find out if Firs 
has been sent to the hospital 

Ydsha [offended] I told George this mom- 
mg What’s the good of askmg a dozen tunes? 

Ephikhddof Our centenarian fnend, m my 
conclusive opmion, is hardly worth tmkermg, 
it’s time he was despatched to his forefathers 
I can only say I en'vy him [Pvitvng down a 
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portmanteau on a bandbox and crushing it fiat ] 
There you arel I knew how it would hcl 

Ydsha (jeenng] Twenty-two misfortunes! 
Barbara [without] Has 3Firs been sent to 
the hospital? 

Anya Yes 

Barbara Why didn’t they take the note to 
the doctor? 

Anya Wc must send it after them [Exit] 
Barbara [from the next room] Where’s 
YiSsha? TeU him his mother is here. She 
wants to say good-bj e to him 
Ydsha [mth a gesture of impatience] It's 
enough to try the patience of a saint! 

[DuntAsha. has been busying herself 
imih the luggage Seeing YAsnx 
alone, she approaches hm ] 

Dunydsha You imght ]ust look once at 
me, Ydsha. You are gomg away, you are 
leavmg me [Crying and throwing her arms 
round his neck ] 

Ydsha What’s the good of crymg? [Drink- 
ing champagne] In six days I ^all bo back 
m Pans To-morrow we take the express, off 
we go, and that’s the last of us! I can hardly , 
beheve it’s true. Vine la France! This place 
don’t suit me I can’t boar it it can’t be 
hdped I have had enough barbarism, I’m 
fed up [Drinking champagne] What’s the 
good of crymg? You be a good girl, and you’ll 
have no call to cry 

Dunydska [powdering her face and looking 
into a gloss] Wnte me a letter from Pans 
I’ve been so fond of you, Ydsha, ever so fond! 

I am a dehcate creature, Ydsha 
Ydsha Here's somebody commg [He 
busies himself wUh the luggage, singing under 
hishreaih] 

[Enter Madame Ran:6vbkt, GXtep, 
Anta, and CHABiiOrrE ] 

Gdyef We’U have to be off, it’s nearly 
tune, [Looking at YjIsha.] Who is it smells of 
red herring? 

Madame Randvsky We must take our seats 
m ten minutes. [Looking round the room] 
Good-bsre, dear old house, good-bye, grand- 
papa! When wmter is past and sprmg comes 
agam, you will be here no more, they will 
have pulled you down Oh, thinlr of all these 
wails have seen! [Kissing Ant a passionately] 
My treasure, you look radiant, your eyes 
flash like two diamonds. Are you happy? — 
very happy? 


Anya Ycry, very happy Wo’rc bcginnmg 
a new life, mamma 

Gdyef [gayly] She’s quite right; every- 
thing’s all nglit now' Till the cherrj' orchard 
was sold wc were all agitated and miserable, 
but once the tlung w'as settled finally and 
irrevocablj, wc all calmed down and got 
jolly again I'm a bank clerk now, I’m a 
financier red in the middle! And you, 
Lyuba, whatei er you maj say, you’re looking 
ever so much belter, not a doubt about it 
Madame liana sky Yes, my nerves are 
better, it’s quite true (S/ic is helped on with 
her hat and coat ] I sleep well now Take my 
tlungs out, Yilsln Wc must be off [To 
Asia] Wc shall soon meet again, darhng 
. . I’m off to Pans, I shall Ine on the mono}' 
jour grandmother sent from Yaroslav to buj' 
the property God bless j'our grandmother ! 
I’m afraid il won’t last long 
Anya. You’ll come back vcij', lay soon, 
won’t j'ou, mamma? I’m going to work and 
pass the evammntion at tlie Gj-mnnsc and 
get a place and help j ou We’ll read all sorts 
of books together, won’t wo, mamma? {7vm- 
ing her moiher^s hands ] We'll read in the long 
autumn cicnings, we'll read heaps of books, 
and a new, wonderful world will open up 
before us. [Meditating] . . . Come back, 
momma! 

Madame JtanCi’sky I’ll come back, my 
angd [Embracing her] 

[Enter LopAkhin Chaulotib swgs 
sojlhj] 

Gdyef Happy Charlotte, she’s singing 
Charlotte [taking a bundle of rags, like a 
swaddled baby] Hush-a-bye, babj', on the 
tree-top [The baby answers, "Wall, w'ah ’’] 
Hush, my little one, hush, my prettj' one! 
l"Wah, wah ’’] You’ll break your mother’s 
heart [She throws the bundle down on the floor 
again ] Don’t forget to find me a new' place, 
please I can’t do without it 
Lopdkhin We’ll find you a place, Char- 
lotte Ivdnovna, don’t be afraid 
Gdyef Everybodj-’s dcs(a:tmg us Bar- 
bara’s gomg Nobody seems to want us 
Charlotte There’s nowhere for me to live 
m town I’m obliged to go [Hums a tune ] 
What’s the odds? 

[Enter PfsHTCHiK ] 
Lopdkhin Nature’s masterpiece! 

Plshichik [panting] Oy, oy, let me get my 
breath agam! I'm done up! My noble 
friends! Give me some water 
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G&yef Wants some money, I suppose No, 
thank you , I’ll keep out of harm’s way [Exit j 
Pishtchik It’s ages since I have been here, 
fairest lady [To LopjJkhin] You here? 
Glad to see you, you man of gigantic mtellect 
Take this, it’s for you [ G^ng LopXkhin 
money] Forty poundsi I stiU owe you 
eighty-four 
Lop&lchin [amazed, shrugging his shoulders] 
It’s like a thmg m a dream! Where did you 
get it from? 

Pishtchik Wait a bit . I’m hot 
A most remarkable thin g > Some Englishmen 
came and found some sort of white clay on 
my land [To Madame IIan]6vsktI And 
here’s forty pounds for you, lovely, wonderful 
lady [Giving her money] The rest another 
time [Drinking UjOter] Only just now a 
young man in the tram was saymg that some 
some great philosopher advises us all to 
jump off roofs Jump, he says, and there’s 
an end of it [With an astonished air ] Just 
think of that! More water! 

Lop&khin Who were the Englishmen? 
Pishtchik I leased them the plot with the 
clay on it for twenty-four years But I 
haven’t any tune now I must be gettmg 
on I must go to Znoikof ’s, to Kardamdnof’s 
I owe everybody money [Drinking] 
Good-bye to every one. I’ll look m on Thurs- 
day 

Madame Ran6vsky We’re just movmg mto 
town, and to-morrow I go abroad 

Pishtchik Whatf [Alarmed] What are 
you gomg into town for? Why, what’s hap- 
pened to the furmture? Trunks? Oh, 
it’s all nght [Crying ] It’s all right People 
of powerful intellect . those Englishmen 
It’s all nght Be happy God be with you 
it’s all nght Everythmg m this world has 
to come to an end [Kissing Madame Ba- 
niSvsky’s hand ] If ever the news reaches you 
that I have come to an end, give a thought to 
the old horse, and say, “Once there hved 
a certain Simednof-Pfshtchik, Heaven rest his 
soul ” Remarkable weather we’re havmg 
Yes [(roes out deeply moved Returns 
at once and says from the doorway ] DAshenka 
sent her compliments [Exit ] 

Madame Ran6vsky Now we can go I have 
only two thin g s on my mind One is poor old 
Firs [Looking at her watch] We can stiU 
stay five minutes 

Anya. Firs has been sent to the hospital 


already, mamma Ydsha sent bun off this 
mormng 

Madame Randvsky My second anxiety is 
Barbara. She’s used to gettmg up early and 
workmg, and now that she has no work to do 
she’s like a fish out of water She has grown 
thm and pale and taken to crjong, poor dear 
[A pause ] You know very well, Yennoldi 
Alexdyitch, I always hoped to see her 
mamed to you, and as far as I can see, j^ou’re 
lookmg out for a wife [She whispers to Anta, 
who nods to Charlotte, and both exeunt ] 
She loves you, you like her, and I can’t make 
out why you seem to fight shy of each other 
I don’t understand it 

LopdLhin I don't understand it either, to 
tell you the truth It all seems so odd If 
there’s still tune I’ll do it this moment 
Let’s get it over and have done with it, 
without you there, I feel as if I should never 
propose to her 

Madame RanSvsky A capital idea! After 
all, it doesn’t take more than a min ute I’ll 
call her at once 

Lop&khin And here’s the champagne all 
ready [Looking at the glasses ] Empty, some 
one’s drunk it [YXsha coughs ] That’s what 
they call lapping it up and no mistake! 

Madame RanivsKy [animated] Capital! 
We’ll aU go away Allez, Ydsha I’ll call 
her [At the door ] Barbara, leave all that and 
come here Come along! 

[Exeunt Madame Ran^vskt and 
YIsha] 

Lop&khin [looking at his watch] Yes 

[A pause A stifled laugh behind the 
door, whispering, at last enter Bar- 
bara ] 

Barbara [examining the luggage] Very odd, 

I can’t find it anywhere 
Lop&khin What are you lookmg for? 
Barbara I packed it myself, and can’t 
remember [A pause ] 

Lop&khin Where are you gomg to-day, 
Varvdra Mikhdilovna? 

Barbara Me? I'm gomg to the Ragulins 
I’m engaged to go and keep house for them, 
to be housekeeper or whatever it is 
Lop&khin Oh, at Ydshnevo? That's about 
fifty miles from here [A pause ] Well, so life 
m this house is over now 

Barbara [looking at the luggage] Wherever 
can it be? Perhaps I put it m the trunk 
Yes, life here is over now, there won’t be any 
more . 
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Lopdkkm And Fm off to Kharkof at 
ace by the same tram A lot of busmess 
) do Fm leavmg Ephikhddof to look after 
ais place Fve taken him on. 

Barbara. Have you? 

LopdUiin At this tune last year snow was 
ulliTig already, if you remember, but now 
k’s fine and sunny Still, it's cold for all that 
Three degrees of frost 

Barbara Were there? I didn’t look [A 
Mitse] Besides, the thermometer’s broken 

[A -patise ] 

A Voice [at the outer door] YermolA. Alex- 
•yitch! 

Lopdkhin [as if he had only been vmttng to 
be called] Fm just commg! [Exit quicUy ] 
[Babbaba site on thefl^, puts her head 
on a bundle and sobs softly The door 
opens and Mabaaie Eij»:6v8KT comes 
in cautiously ] 

Madame Randoshy Well? [A pause ] We 
must be off 

Barbara [no longer crying, wiping her eyes] 
Yes, it’s time, mnninuL 1 shall get to the 
Eaguhns all nght to^ay, so long as I don’t 
miss the tram 
Madame Ranivsky [cciUing off] Put on 
your things, Anya. 

IjBnter Anta, then GArapandCHABLoxTB 
Gi.VEi’ wears a warm ouercoai wUh a 
hood The servants and dnuers come 
in Ephieh<3dof busies hxmself about 
(he luggage ] 

Madame Ranivsky Now we can start on 
our journey 

Anta [dekghied] We can start on our 
journey! 

G&y^ My fnends, my dear, beloved 
fnendsl Now that 1 am leavmg this house 
forever, can I keep silence? Can I xefram 
from expressmg those emotions which fill my 
whole bkng at such a moment? 

Anya [pleadingly] Unde! 

Barbara Uncle, what’s the good? 

G&yef [sadly] Double the red m ^e middle 
pocket. Fll hold my tongue 

[ErUer TeophImop, then LopXkhin ] 
Trophlmof Come along, it’s tune to start 
Lop&khin Ephikhddof , my coat 
Madame Ranivsky I must sit here another 
minute It’s just as if I had never noticed 
before what the walls and ceihngs of the house 
were hke I look at them hungrily, with such 
tender love 

Giytf I remember, when I was six years 


old, how I sat m this wmdow on Trimty 
Sunday, and watched father starting out for 
church 

Madame Ranivsky Has everything been 
cleared out? 

Lop&kkin Apparently everythmg [To 
Ephikh6i>op, pndting on his oacrcoafj See 
that everything’s m order, Ephikhddof 
EphiMiddof [in a hoarse verux] You trust 
me, Yermolii Alex4yitch 
LopdUiin What’s up with your voice? 
Ephilhidof I was just havmg a drmk of 
water I swallowed somethmg 
Ydsha [contemptuously] C^f 
Madame Ranivsky We’re going, and not 
a soul will be left here 
LopAMiin Until the idling 

[Babbaba pvXls an umbrella out of a 
bundle of rugs, as if she were brand’ 
ishing it to strike iKxeixsxs pre- 
tends to he fnghiened ] 

Barbara Don’t be so ^y! I never 
thought of such a thing 

Trophlmof Come, we’d better go and get 
m It’s tune to start The tram will be m 
immediately 

Barbara There are your goloshes, Peter, 
by that portmanteau [Crying ] What dirty 
old things they are! 

Trophlmof {putting on his goloshes] Come 
along 

G6y^ [much moved, afraid qf crying] The 
tram the station double the red m 
the middle, doublette to pot the white m the 
corner^ 

Madame RaniosTey Come on! 

Lopdkkin Is every one here? No one left 
in there? [Loching the door ] There are thmgs 
stacked m 4iere, I must lock them up Come 
on! 

Anya, Good-bye, house! Good-bye, old 
life! 

Trophirmf Welcome, new hfe! [Exit with 
Anta. Bas&jubjl looks round ike room, and 
exit slowly Exeunt YXsha and Chablottb 
with her dog] 

LopdUan Till the spring, then Go on, 
everybody So-longl ] 

[Madamb HanAvskt ond GAybf re- 
maxn alone They seem to have been 
vmttngforihis, throw their arms round 

I If you make your ball hit the cuahion and run 
across into a pocketi it is u double, if I bit the cushion 
myself and pot you on the rebound, it is a doublette. 
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eocA other's necks and sob restrainedly 
and gently, afraid of being overheard ] 
Gdy^ [in despair] My sister I my sister I 
Madame Randvsky Oh, my dear, sweet, 
lovely orchard 1 My life, my youth, my hap- 
pmess, farewell I Farewell! 

Anya [calling gayly, wiihmti] Mammal 
Trophimof [gay and excited] Aool 
Madame Randvsky One last look at the 
walls and the wmdows. . Our dear mother 
used to love to walk up and down this room 
G&yef My sister! my sisterl 
Anya [without] Mammal 
Trophimof [without] Aool 
Madame Randvsky We’re commg 

[Exeunt The stage is empty One hears 
all the doors being locked, and the car- 
riages driving away AU is quiet 
Amid the edence the thud of the axes 
on the trees echoes sad and londy The 
sound of footsteps Fibs appears in 
the doorway, right. He is dressed, as 


always, in his long coat and white 
waistcoat, he wears slippers. He is 
dl] 

Firs [going to the door, left, and trying the 
handle] Locked They’ve gone [Sitting on 
the sofa] They’ve forgotten me Never 
mind! I’ll sit here Leonid Andr^yitch is 
sure to put on his cloth coat instead of his 
fur [He sighs anxiously ] He hadn’t me to 
see Young wood, green wood! [He mum- 
bles something incomprehensible] Life has 
gone by as if I'd never hved [Lying down ] 
I’ll he down There’s no strength left m you, 
there’s nothin g , nothmg Ah, you . job- 
lot! 

[He lies motionless A distant sound is 
heard, as if from the sky, the sound 
of a string breaking, dying away, md- 
ancholy Silence ensues, brokm only 
by the stroke of the axe on the trees far 
away in the cherry orchard ] 

*rmg END 
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JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE AND THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE 


Althottoh Ireland has given the English drama some of its most prominent authors — 
Earquhar, Goldsmith, Boucicault, Wilde, and Shaw— it is not surpnsing that she had no 
dramatic tradition of her own imtil the turn of the twentieth century, for Ireland was 
httle more than a Bntish colony In the 1890’s, however, tlie vanous efforts to awaken 
Insh national spmt and to achieve independence from England came to a head The 
Irish, as Yeats said, were at that stage m tiieir historj*^ where the imagmation, shaped by 
stimng events, desired dramatic expression The Irish Literary Theatre, which was to 
become the famous Abbey Theatre Company, was orgamzed m response to this desire by 
Wilham Butler Yeats, Lady Augusta Giegory, Edward Martjm, and George Moore with, 
later, the assistance of the Fay brothers and Miss A E F Homiman The announced 
mtention of the group was to tell the people of their own hfe, or of the life of poetry 
where every man can see his own image To this end, their strongest assistance came from 
John Mdhngton Ssmge 

Synge, who had been bom m a Dublin suburb m 1871, was typical of the young Insh 
mtellectuals of the late nmeteenth century After graduation from Trinity College, he 
took himself first to Germany and then to Pans, where, in the company of other' ex- 
patnates, he attempted to earn a hvmg as a journalist In 1898, Yeats discovered him and 
urged him to return to Ireland and take up a career as a serious artist Synge did so, 
gomg not to Dublin but to the Aran Islands where he lived among the peasants and 
drew inspiration from their wild imagimngs and racy phrases The story has often been 
told of his hstemng through a chink in the floor to the chatter of serving-maids in the inn 
ktehen below 'Tn countries,” he wrote, “where the imagination of the people, and the 
language they use, is nch and hwng, it is possible for a witer to be nch and copious in 
his wor^, and at the same time to give the reality, which is the root of all poetry, in a 
comprehensive and natural form” ^ ^ 


His first pl^. In the Shadow of the Ghn, was produced in 1903, and established not 
only the charactenstics of all his works, but the pattern of their reception by the audience 
Si, « concerned mth peasants, with a typical folk-story situation, written in 

v,nwt r a nut or apple” The reaction of tlie audmnee was Z 

violently disapproving as to require police protection for the actors The not was 
pohbcaUy i^ired and soon quelled, a later not, attending the premier of The Playboy 
Western World (1907), was less easily subdued, pursmng the play even on the 
AbW s vmt to ^enca, where potatoes were frequently flung on the stage 

thpW? n? produced without disturbance In its bnef act, Synge has written 

he ^est of all folk dramas, and perhaps the purest example of modem tragedy Indeed 

“ '"““mty in Its ceaseless straggle for existence ° »e can all 

andXt ttXcS Tt Srams Vetl '".t “h^vement, 

the gods), IS only a g^tet£‘te to W “kmmraf f 

and great nchness of laneuaEe he hnj? ^ economy of means 

Hono’fra^- 
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Bartley, her son 
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Nora, a younger daughter 
Men and Women 



EIDERS TO THE SEA 


ScENE>-~^ti Island off the West of Ireland 
Cottage kitchen, with nets, oilskins, spin- 
ning wheel, some new boards standing by 
the wall, etc Cathleen, a girl of about 
twenty, finishes kneading cake, and puts it 
down in the pot-oven by the fire, then 
wipes her han^, and begins to spin at the 
wheel Nora, a young girl, puts her head in 
at the door 

Nora Itn a low voicel “Where is she? 
Cathleen She’s lying down, God help 
her, and may be sleeping, if she’s able 

[Noba comes in softly, and takes a bun- 
dle from under her shawl} 

Cathleen {spinning the wheel rapidly} , 
“What IS it you have? 

Nora The young pnest is after bringing 
them It’s a shirt and a plam stocking were 
got oS a drowned man m Donegal 

[Cathleen stops her wheel with a sud- 
den movement, and leans out to hsten} 
Nora We’re to find out if it’s Michael’s 
they are, some time herself will be down 
lookmg by the sea 

Cathleen How would they be Michael’s, 
Nora How would he go the length of that 
way to the far north? 

Nora The young pnest sasrs he’s known 
the like of it “If it’s Michael’s they are,” 
says he, “you can tell herself he’s got a clean 
bunal by the grace of God, and if they’re 
not his, let no one say a word about them, 
for she’ll be gettmg her death,” says he, 
“with crymg and lamenting ” 

IThe door which Noka half closed is 
blown open by a gust of wind} 

Cathleen {looking out anxnausly} Did 
you ask him would he stop Bartley going 
this day with the horses to the Galway fair? 

N ora ‘T won’t stop him,” says he, ‘Taut 
let you not be afraid Herself does be say- 
ing prayers half through the mght, and the 
Almighty God won’t leave her destitute,” 
says he, “with no son hvmg ” 

Cathleen Is the sea bad by the white 
rocks, Nora? 

Nora Middlmg bad, God help us 
There’s a great roanng in the west, and it’s 
worse it’ll be gettmg when the tide’s turned 


to the wind {She goes over to the table 
with the bundle} Shall I open it now? 

Cathleen Maybe she’d wake up on us 
and come in before we’d done {Coming to 
the table} It’s a long time we’ll be, and the 
two of us crying 

Nora {goes to the inner door and listens} 
She’s monng about on the bed She’ll be 
coming m a minute 

Cathleen Give me the ladder, and I’ll 
put them up in the turf-loft, the way she 
won’t know of them at all, and maybe when 
the tide turns she’ll be going down to see 
would he be floating from the east 

{They put the ladder against the gable 
of the chimney, Cathleen goes up a 
few steps and hides the bundle in the 
turf-doft Matirta comes from the in- 
ner room} 

Maurya {looking up at Cathleen and 
speaking querulously} Isn’t it turf enough 
you have for tlus day and evemng? 

Cathleen There’s a cake baking at the 
fire for a short space {throwing down the 
turf} and Bartley will want it when the tide 
turns if he goes to Connemara 

[Nora picks up the turf and puts it 
round the pot-oven} 

Maurya {sitting down on a stool at the 
fire} He won’t go this day with the wind 
rising from the south and west He won’t 
, go this day, for the yoimg pnest will stop 
him surely 

Nora He’ll not stop him, mother, and I 
heard Eamon Simon and Stephen Pheety 
and Colum Shawn saying he would go 
Maurya Where is he itself? 

Nora He went down to see would there 
be another boat saihng m the week, and I’m 
thinking it won’t be long till he’s here now, 
for the tide’s turning at the green head, and 
the hooker’s tacking from the east 
Cathleen I hear some one passing the 
big stones 

Nora {looking out} He’s coming now, 
and be in a hurry 

Bartley {comes in and looks round the 
room, speaking sadly and quietly} Where 
18 the bit of new rope, Cathleen, was bought 
in Connemara? 
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Cathleen icormng downl Give it to him, 
Nora, it’s on a nail by the -^vliite boards I 
hung it up this mormng, for the pig mth 
the black feet was eatmg it 

Nora [giving him a rope] Is that it, 
Bartley? 

Maurya You’d do nght to leave that 
rope, Bartley, hanging by the boards 
[Bartley takes the rope] It will be wanting 
in this place, I'm telhng you, if Michael is 
washed up tomorrow morning, or the next 
mormng, or any mormng in the week, for 
it’s a deep grave we’ll make him by the 
grace of God 

Bartley [beginning to work with the 
rope] I’ve no halter the way I can nde 
down on the mare, and I must go now 
quickly This is the one boat going for two 
weeks or beyond it, and the fair will be a 
good fair for horses I heard them sa3nng 
below 

Maurya It’s a hard thing they’ll be say- 
ing below if the body is washed up and 
there’s no man in it to make the coffin, and 
I after giving a big price for the finest white 
boards you’d find in Connemara 

[She looks round at the hoards] 

Bartley How would it be washed up, and 
we after looking each day for mne days, and 
a strong wind blowing a while back from the 
west and south? 

Maurya If it wasn’t found itself, that 
wind IS raismg the sea, and there was a star 
up against the moon, and it nsmg m the 
mght If it was a hundred horses, or a thou- 
sand horses you had itself, what is the price 
of a thousand horses against a son where 
there is one son only? 

Hartley [working at the halter, to Cath- 
leen] Let you go down each day, and see 
the sheep aren’t jumping in on the rye, and 
if the jobber comes you can sell the pig with 
the black feet if there is a good pnce going 

Maurya How would the hke of her get 
a good pnce for a pig? 

Bartley [to Cathleen] If the west wmd 
holds with the last bit of the moon let you 
and Nora get up weed enough for another 
cock for the kelp It’s hard set we’ll be 
fiom this day with no one in it but one man 
to work 

Maurya It’s hard set we’ll be surely the 
day you’re drownd’d with the rest What 
way will I hve and the girls with me, and 
I an old woman looking for the grave? 


[Bartley lays down the halter, takes off 
his old coat, and puts on a newer one 
of the same flannel] 

Bartley [to Nora] Is she co ming to the 
pier? 

Nora [looking out] She’s passmg the 
green head and letting fall her sails 

Bartley [getting his purse and tobacco] 
I’ll have half an hour to go down, and you’ll 
see me coming agam m two days, or in 
three days, or maybe in four days if the 
wind IS bad 

Maurya [turning round to the fire, and 
putting her shawl over her head] Isn’t it a 
hard and cruel man won’t hear a word from 
an old woman, and she holding him from 
the sea? 

Cathleen It’s the life of a young man to 
be going on the sea, and who would hsten 
to an old woman with one thing and she 
saying it over? 

Bartley [taking the halter] I must go 
now qmckly I’ll nde down on the red 
mare, and the gray ponj''’!! run behmd me 
The blessing of God on 3'ou 

[He goes out] 

Maurya [crying out as he is in the door] 
He’s gone now, God spare us, and we’ll not 
see him again He’s gone now, and when 
the black night is falhng I’ll have no son 
left me in the world 

Cathleen Why wouldn’t you give him 
your blessing and he looking round m the 
door? Isn’t it sorrow enough is on every 
one in this house without your sendmg him 
out with an unlucky word behmd him, and 
a hard word in his ear? 

[Maurya takes up the tongs and begins 
raking the fire aimlessly without look- 
ing round] 

Nora [turning towards her] You’re tak- 
mg away the turf from the cake 

Cathleen [crying out] The Son of God 
forgive us, Nora, we’re after forgettmg his 
bit of bread 

[She comes over to the fire] 

Nora And it’s destroyed he’ll be going 
till dark mght, and he after eatmg nothing 
smce the sim went up 

Cathleen [turning the cake out of the 
oven] It’s destroyed he’ll be, surely 
There’s no sense left on any person m a 
house where an old woman will be talking 
for ever 

[Maurya sways herself on her stooli 

Cathleen [cutting off some of the bread 
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and rolling it in a cloth, to Maxhita] Let 
you go down now to the spnng well and 
give him this and he passing You’ll see 
him then and the dark word will be broken, 
and you can say “God speed you,” the way 
he’ll be easy in his nund 
Maurya [taking the bread] Will I be m 
it as soon as himself? 

CathXeen If you go now qmckly 
Maurya [standing up unsteadily] It’s 
hard set I am to walk 
Cathleen [looking at her anxiously] 
Give her the stick, Nora, or maybe she’ll 
shp on the big stones 
Nora What stick? 

Cathleen The stick Michael brought 
from Connemara 

Maurya [taking a stick Nora gives her] 
In the big world the old people do be leav- 
ing things after them for their sons and 
children, but m this place it is the young 
men do be leavmg thmgs behmd for them 
that do be old 


[She goes out slowly] 
[Nora goes over to the ladder] 
Cathleen Wait, Nora, maybe she’d turn 
back quickly She’s that sorry, God help 
her, you wouldn’t know the thing she’d do 
N ora Is she gone round by the bush? 
Cathleen [looking out] She’s gone now 
Throw It down qmckly, for the Lord knows 
when ^e’U be out of it again 
Nora [getting the bundle from the loft] 
The young pnest said he’d be passing to- 
morrow, and we might go down and speak 
to him below if it’s Michael’s they are 
surely 


Cathleen [taking the bundle] Did 
say what way they were found? 

Nora [coming dovm] “There were t 
men,” says he, “and they rowmg round w; 
poteen before the cocks crowed, and the < 
of one of them caught the body, and th 
passmg the black cliffs of the north ” 
Cathleen [trying to open the hundl 

wjf stnng’s pensh 
with the salt water, and there’s a black kr 
on it you wouldn’t loosen m a week 
Nora [gimng her a knife] I’ve heard i 
It was a long way to Donegal 
Cathleen [cutting the string] It is sure 
there wm a man in here a while ago— t 
man sold us that kmfe— and he said if y 
set off walkmg from the rocks beyond 
would be seven days you’d be m Doneg 


Nora And what time would a man take, 
and he floating? 

[Cathleen opens the bundle and takes 
out a bit of a stocking They look at 
them eagerly] 

Cathleen [in a low voice] The Lord 
spare us, Nora! isn’t it a queer hard thmg 
to say if it’s his they are surely? 

Nora I’ll get his shirt off the hook the 
way we can put tlie one flannel on the other 
[She looks through some clothes hanging in 
the comer] It’s not with them, Cathleen, 
and where will it be? 

Cathleen I’m thin kin g Bartley put it on 
him m the morning, for his own shirt was 
heaiy with the salt in it [pointing to the 
corner] There’s a bit of a sleeve was of the 
same stuff Give me that and it will do 
[Nora brings it to her and they com- 
pare the flannel] 

Cathleen It’s the same stuff, Nora, but 
if it IS itself aren’t there great rolls of it in 
the shops of Galway, and isn’t it many an- 
other man may have a shirt of it as well as 
Michael himself? 

N ora [who has taken up the stocking and 
counted the stitches, crying out] It’s Mi- 
chael, Cathleen, it’s Michael, God spare his 
soul, and what will herself say when she 
hears this story, and Bartley on the sea? 

Cathleen [taking the slocking] It’s a 
plam stockmg 

Nora It’s the second one of the third 
pair I kmtted, and I put up three score 
stitches, and I dropped four of them 

Cathleen [counts the stitches] It’s that 
number is m it [Crying out] Ah, Nora, 
isnt it a bitter thing to think of him float- 
ing that way to the far north, and no one to 
keen him but the black hags that do be fly- 
mg on the sea? 

Nora [smnging herself round, and throw- 
ing out her arms on the clothes] And isn’t 
it a pitiful thmg when there is nothing left 
of a man who was a great rower and fisher, 
but a bit of an old shirt and a plam stock- 
mg? 

Cathleen [after an instant] Tell me is 
herself commg, Nora? I hear a httle sound 
on the path 

Nora [looking out] She is, Cathleen 
bhe 8 coming up to the door 

Cathleen Put these thmgs away before 
shell come in Maybe it’s easier she’ll be 
after givmg her blessing to Bartley, and we 
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won’t let on we've heard an3rthmg the tune 
he’s on the sea 

Nora Iheljrmg Cathleen to close the bun- 
dle} We’ll put them here in the comer 
iThey put them into a hole in the 
chimney comer Cathlbbn goes bach 
to the spinning-wheel} 

Nora Will she see it was crying I was? 
Caihleen Keep your back to the door 
the -way the hght’U not be on you 

[Noha sits down at the chimney comer, 
with her back to the door. Matirta 
comes in very slowly, without looking 
at the girls, and goes over to her stool 
at the other side oj the fire The cloth 
with the bread is still in her hand 
The girls look at each other, and Nora 
points to the bundle of bread} 
Cathleen iafter spinning for a moment} 
You didn’t give him his bit of bread? 

[Maurta begins to keen softly, without 
turning round} 

Cathleen Did you see him ndmg down? 

[Maxtbta goes on keening} 
Cathleen [a little impatiently} God for- 
give you, isn’t it a better thmg to raise your 
voice and tell what you seen, than to be 
making lamentation for a thing that’s done? 
Did you see Bartley, I’m saymg to you? 

Maurya {.with a weak voice} My heart’s 
broken from this day 
Caihleen [as before} Did you see Bart- 
ley? 

Maurya I seen the fearfulest thmg 
Cathleen {leaves her wheel and looks 
out} God forgive you, he’s ndmg the mare 
now over the green head, and the gray pony 
behmd him 

Maurya {starts, so that her shawl falls 
back from her head and shows her white 
tossed hair, with a frightened voice} The 
gray pony behind him. 

Cathleen {coming to the fire} What is it 
ails you, at all? 

Maurya {speaking very slowly} I’ve 
seen the fearfulest thmg any person has 
seen, since the day Bnde Dara seen the 
dead man with the child m his arms 
Cathleen and Nora Uah 
{They crouch down in front of the old 
woman at the fire} 

Nora Tell us what it is you seen 
Maurya I went down to the spring well, 
and I stood there saying a prayer to my- 
self Then Bartley came along, and he nd- 
mg on the red mare with the gray pony be- 


hmd him {She puts up her hands, as if to 
hide something from her eyes} The Son of 
God spare us, Nora I 
Cathleen What is it you seen 
Maurya I seen Michael himself 
Caihleen {speaking softly} You did not, 
mother It wasn’t Michael you seen, for his 
body 18 after bemg found m the far north, 
and he's got a clean bunal by the grace of 
God 

Maurya {a little defiantly}. I’m after 
seemg him this day, and he ndmg and gal- 
loping Bartley came first on the red mare, 
and I tned to say “God speed you,” but 
somethmg choked the words m my throat 
He went by quickly, and “the blessing of 
God on you,” says he, and I could say noth- 
mg I looked up then, and I was crying, at 
the gray pony, and there was Michael upon 
it— with fiup. clothes on him, and new shoes 
on his feet 

Cathleen {begins to keen}. It’s destroyed 
we are from this daj’’ It’s destro3’’ed, surely 
Nora Didn’t the young pnest say the 
Almighty God wouldn’t leave her desfatute 
with no son hirmg? 

Maurya [«i o low voice, but clearly} Its 
httle the like of him knows of the sea 
Bartley will be lost now, and let you 
call m Eamon and make me a good coffin 
out of the white boards, for I won’t hie 
after them I’ve had a husband, and a hus- 
band’s father, and six sons m tins house-- 
RiY fi-np men, though it was a hard birth I 
had with everj'" one of them and they com- 
ing to the world — ^and some of them were 
found and some of them were not found, 
but they’re gone now the lot of them 
There were Stephen, and Shawn, were lost 
m the great wind, and found after m the 
Bay of Gregory of the Golden Mouth, and 
earned up the two of them on the one 
plank, and in by that door 

[She pauses for a moment, the girls 
start as if they heard something 
through the door that is half open be- 
hind them} 

Nora [in a whisper} Did you hear that, 
Cathleen? Did you hear a noise m the 
north-east? 

Cathleen {in a whisper} There s some 
one after crymg out by the seashore 
Maurya {continues without hearing any- 
thing} There was Sheamus and his 
and his own father again, were lost in a dara 
mght, and not a stick or sign was seen o 
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them when the sun went up There was 
Patch after was drowned out of a curagh 
that turned over I was sitting here with 
Bartley, and he a baby, lying on my two 
knees, and I seen two women, and three 
women, and four women coming m, and 
they crossmg themselves, and not saying a 
word I looked out then, and there were 
men coming after them, and they holding a 
thin g in the half of a red sail, and water 
dnppmg out of it — ^it was a dry day, Nora — 
and leaving a track to the door 

IShe pauses again with her hand 
stretched out towards the door It 
opens softly and old women begin to 
come vn, crossing themselves on the 
threshold, and kneeling down in front 
of the stage with red petticoats over 
their heads'f 

Maurya [half in a dream, to Cathuebn] 

Is it Patch, or Michael, or what is it at all? 

Cathleen Michael is after being found in 
the far north, and when he is foimd there 
how could he be here m this place? 

Maurya There does be a power of young 
men floatmg round m the sea, and what way 
would they know if it was Michael they 
had, or another man hke him, for when a 
man is mne days m the sea, and the wind 
blowmg, it’s hard set his own mother would 
be to say what man was it 
Cathleen It’s Michael, God spare him, 
for they’re after sendmg us a bit of his 
clothes from the far north 

[She reaches out and hands Matjbta 
the clothes that belonged to Michael 
Matjbta stands up slowly, and takes 
them in her hands Noha looks outi 
Nora They’re carrying a thmg among 
them and there’s water dnppmg out of it 
and leaving a track by the big stones 
Cathleen [in a whisper to the women who 
have come in] Is it Bartley it is? 

One of the Women It is surely, God rest 
hiB soul 

ITwo younger women come in and pull 
out the table Then men carry in the 
body of Bartlet, laid on a plank, with 
a bit of a sail over it, and lay it on 
the table! 

Cathleen [fo the women, as they are do- 
ing so] "What way was he drowned? 

One of the Women The gray pony 
knocked him into the sea, and he was 
washed out where there is a great surf on 
the white rocks 


[Matjbta has gone over and knelt down 
at the head of the table The women 
are keening softly and swaying them- 
selves with a slow movement Cath- 
leen and Nora kneel at the other end 
of the table The men kneel near the 
door! 

Maurya [raising her head and speaking as 
if she did not see the people around her! 
The3r’re all gone now, and there isn’t any- 
thing more the sea can do to me I'll 
have no call now to be up crymg and pray- 
ing when the wind breaks from the south, 
and you can hear the surf is in the east, and 
the surf is in the west, making a great stir 
with the two noises, and they hitting one on 
the other I’ll have no call now to be going 
down and getting Holy Water in the dark 
nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what 
way the sea is when the other women will 
be keemng [To Nora] Give me the Holy 
Water, Nora, there’s a small sup still on the 
dresser 

[Nora gives it to her! 
Maurya [drops Michael’s clothes across 
Bartlbt’s feet, and sprinkles the Holy TFa- 
ter over him! It isn’t that I haven’t 
prayed for you, Bartley, to the Almighty 
God It isn’t that I haven’t said prayers in 
the dark mght till you wouldn’t Imow what 
I’d be saying, but it’s a great rest I’ll have 
now, and it’s time surely It’s a great rest 
I’ll have now, and great sleepmg in the long 
nights after Samhain, if it’s only a bit of 
wet flour we do have to eat, and maybe a 
fish that would be stmkmg 

[She kneels down again, crossing her- 
self, and saying prayers under her 
breath! 

Cathleen [to an old Tnan] Maybe your- 
self and Hamon would make a co£Sn when 
the sun rises We have fine white boards 
herself bought, God help her, thinking Mi- 
chael would be foimd, and I have a new 
cake you can eat while you’ll be working 
The Old Man [looking at the boards! 
Are there nails with them? 

Cathleen There are not, Colum, we 
didn’t think of the nmla 
Another Man It’s a great wonder she 
wouldn’t thin k of the nails, and all the cof- 
fins she’s seen made already 

Cathleen It’s gettmg old she is, and bro- 
ken 

[Matjbta stands up again very slowly 
and spreads out the pieces of Mi- 
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chael’s clothes beside the body, spnn- 
hling them with the last of the Holy 
Waterl 

Nora [in a whisper to Cathlben] She’s 
qmet now and eagy, but the day Michael 
was drowned you could hear her cr3ang out 
from this to the spnng well It’s fonder she 
was of Michael, and would any one have 
thought that? 

Cathleen [slowly and clearly! An old 
woman will be soon tired with an3rthing she 
will do, and isn’t it mne days herself is after 
ciying and keemng, and making great sor- 
row in the house? 

Maurya [puts the empty cup mouth 
downwards on the table, and lays her hands 
together on Bartley’s feet! They’re all to- 
gether this time, and the end is come May 
the Almighty God have mercy on Bartley’s 


soul, and on Michael’s soul, and on the 
souls of Sheamus and Patch, and Stephen 
and Shawn [bending her head!, and may 
He have mercy on my soul, Nora, and on 
the soul of every one is left hving m the 
world 

[She pauses, and the keen rises a little 
more loudly from the women, then 
sinks away! 

Maurya [continuing! Michael has a 
clean burial m the far north, by the grace 
of the Almighty God Bartley will have a 
fine cofiBn out of the white boards, and a 
deep grave surely What more can we want 
than that? No man at all can be hving for 
ever, and we must be satisfied 

[She kneels down again and the curtain 
falls slowly! 

THE END 
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ARTHUR W PINERO AND HIS PLAYS 


Ahthot Wnfo PiNEiio was bom m London m 1855 He studied law in Ins father’s 
office, but soon found that profession imcongcmal, and, when he was nineteen years 
old, became an actor A 5 oar later ho began to write pla\ s m one act to sen c as curtain- 
raisers, and soon he was writing longer plajs that began to establish his reputation Ho 
left the stage, and for fifU 3 cars gain his lime to plaj'WTiting He was knighted b3’^ 
3&ng Edward YII in 1909, and died in 1934 

For at least twcnt3 >ears, say from 1890 to 1910, Pinero shared w’llh Henrv Arthur Jones 
the leadership of English drama His formerb immense prestige has now 3icldcd to 
what seems undue depreciation It is said that he seemed great onb' m the light of 
the po^ctty of English drama a generation ago and that he was nc\cr more than 
a clever technician Such depreciation is surch unjustifi iblc Tliough Pinero is pcrlinps 
not a great dramatist, he is a lerv considerable one even when compared with Sliaw, 
Galsworthy, Bame, Grannlle*Barkcr, and others, who ln\e oicnhadowcd him 
Within his long career Pmero wrote forl\-onc long plavs and ton pla3s m one 
act, and perfected a technique in man}' kinds of drama To be a mnslor craft minn 
IS no small achieiement, howcicr patroniring ma} be the present-dnv attitude toward 
the "mere technician” Such technique as Pinero’s is not onsilv acquired, and cannot 
be acquired at all except bv a dramatist of rare and genuine capicitv Such a farce as 
The Magistrate, such a comedy of sentiment as Trelaumy 0/ the "irc//'!/' such a comedy 
of manners as The Gay Lord Quex, such an ironic corned}' ns The ThunderhoU, such n 
serious play of character as Ins, such a tragedy as Mxd-Channcl, hold their own cNcn in 
the light of the authentic and \ aned product of Pinero's } oungcr contcmponincs 
^de from the intnnsic ment of lus best pln}s, Pmero is significant as the cliiof 
influence in the introduction of the modem spirit in English drama ^hth Jones, ho was 
the first to feel and exemplify the influence of Ib<5en He represented an effort to use the 
actual matenal of human life as the stuff of drama, to present it sincorob', and to c\ olve 
T matter and this purpose His Profligate (1889) was the 

^ English play to discard the sohloquy and the aside His Second Mrs Tangucray 
was the first stnkingly successful problem play on the Enghsli stage 
t IS true that Pmero had httle that is new to tell of human nature His clinractcrs 
are sometimes mere types, rarely are they distinguished or especially interesting Yet 
^ range of ctoactenzation was remarkably wide, and often he created a character en- 
and convincing Such are Ins, Zoe Blundell m Mid-Channel, Lettv, Sophie 
jmgamey m The Gay Lord Quex, and most of the characters in The ThimdorboU His 
S adequate, generally lacked the final distinction of great xvrilmg 

pseudo-hterary dialoguo-such speech 
spoken fay mortal man— or woman, cither But at its best Ins style is natural 
and appropnate is flexible and vaned, and often possesses humor, wit, and point 

mSrr ®“5h8h life, creates a special at- 

mopnere, m which his persons hve and move and have their bcinc He built vunmw 

eomeS h?r? worlds In general he avoided more Uieatncahty, though 

th^ plav aid audience by introducing matter extraneous to the theme of 

and Mid-Channel are more moving plavs thoudi Th^ r'/it, Tnr^i 

eluding most inherent m its pereons and its situations, its techmque, m- 

■tot to W “ 



CHARACTERS 


James Mortimobe 
Ann, hts wije 
Stephen Mortimobb 
Louisa, hts wife 
Thaddeus Mortimorb 
Phyllis, his wife 
Joyces / 

Y The Thaddeus Morttmores’ children 

Colonel Pontino 

Rose, his wife, nee Mortimore 

Helen Thornhill 

The Rev George Trist 

Mb Vallance, solicitor, of Singlehampton 

Mb Elkin, solicitor, of Ltnckpool 

Mr Denyer, a house-agent 

Heath, a man-servant 

A servant girl at **Nelson Villas” 

Two servant girls at "Jvanhoe” 

The action takes place at the present day in Linchpool, a city of the Midlands, and 

the town of Singlehampton 
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ACT ONE 

A large, oblong room, situated on the 
ground floor and furnished as a library, tn 
the residence of the late Edward Morttmore, 
tn Linchpool 

At the back are three sashed windows, 
slightly recessed, with Venetian blinds 
There ts a chair in each recess At the fur- 
ther end of the nght-hand wall a door opens 
from the hall, the remaining part of the 
wall being occupied by a long dwarf-book- 
case This bookcase finishes at each end 
with a cupboard, and on the top of each 
cupboard stands a lamp The keys of the 
cupboards are in their locks 
On the left-hand side of the room, tn 
the middle of the wall, is a fireplace with 
a fender-stool before it, and on either side 
of the fireplace there is a tail bookcase with 
glazed doors A high-backed armchair faces 
^^^ fl^eplace at the further end A smoking- 
table with the usual accessories, a chair, and 
a settee stand at the nearer end of the fire- 
place, a few feet from the wall 
Almost tn the centre of the room there 
IS a big knee-hole wnting-table with a lamp 
upon it On the further side of the table w 
a wnting-chair Another chair stands beside 
the table 

On the right, near the dwarf-bookcase, 
there is a circular library-table on which 
are strewn books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines Round this table a settee and three 
chairs are arranged 

Tlw furniture and decorations, without 
exhibiting any special refinement of taste, 
are nch and massive 
The Venetian blinds are down, and the 
room IS tn semi-darkness What light there 
w proceeds from the bright sunshine visible 
through the slats 

Seated about the room, as if waiting for 
somebody to arrive, are James and Ann 
Mommas, Stephen and Louisa, Thad- 
Phylus, and Coloneu Pontinq 
ana Hose The ladies are wearing their hats 
and gloves Everybody is in the sort of 
black which people hurriedly muster while 
regular mourning is tn the making— ^n the 
case of the Mobtimobes, the black being 


I added to apparel of a less sombre kind. All 
speak in subdued voices 

Rose [a lady of forty-four, fashionably 
dressed and coiffured and with a suspiciously 
blooming complexion — on the settee on the 
left, fanning herself] Oh, the heat! I’m 
stifled 

Louisa [on the right — forty-six, a spare, 
tkm-voiced looman] Mayn’t we have a 
wmdow open? 

Ann [beside the wntxng-table — a stolid, 
corpulent woman of fifty] I don’t think 
we ought to have a window open 

James [ot the wnting-table — a burly, 
thick-set man, a little older than his wife, 
with iron-gray hair and beard and a crape 
band round his sleeve] Phewl "Why not, 
mother? 

Ann It isn’t usual m a house of mourning 
— except m the room where the — 

Panting [in the armchair before the fire- 
place— fifty-five, short, stout, spoplectic] 
Rubbish! [Dabbing hts brow] I beg your 
pardon— It’s hke the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta 

Thaddeus Insing from the settee on the 
nght, where he is sitting with Phtuus — o 
meek, care-worn man of two-and-forty] 
Shall I open one a little way? 

Stephen [on the further side of the 
library-table — forty-nine, bald, stooping, 
with red runs to hts eyes, wearing .spec- 
tacles] Do, Tad 

[Thiddbus goes to the window on the 
nght and opens it] 

Thaddeus [from behind the Venetian 
blind] Here’s a fly 

James [taking out his watch as he rises] 
That’ll be Crake Half-past eleven He’s m 
good time 

Thaddeus [looking into the street] It 
isn’t Crake It’s a young fellow 
James Young fellow? 

Thaddeus [emerging] It’s Crake’s partner 
James His partner? 

Stephen Crake has sent Vallance 
James What’s he done that for? Why 
hasn’t he come himself? This young man 
doesn t know anything about our family 
Ann He’ll know the law, James 
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James Oh, the law’s clear enough, 
mother 

iAjter a short silence, Heath, a middle- 
aged manservant, appears, followed hy 
VAiiLANCB Vallancb IS a young man 
of about five-and-thiriyl 
Heath Mr Vallance 

Jail } ladvancing to Vau/ANCb as Heath 
retires'] Good-morning 
'Vallance Good-mommg Unquinngly] 
Mr Mortimore? 

James James Mortimore 
Vallance Mr Crake had your telegram 
yesterday evening 

James Yes, he answered it, tellmg us to 
expect him 

Vallance He’s obliged to go to London 
on business He’s very sorry He thought 
I’d better run through 
James, Oh, well — glad to see you Untro- 
ducing the others] My wife My sister Rose 
— ^Mrs Pontmg My sister-in-law, Mrs 
Stephen Mortimore My sister-m-law, Mrs 
Thaddeus My brother Stephen 
Stephen Irmng] Mr Vallance was pointed 
out to me at the Institute the other night 
[Shaking hands with Vallance] You left 
by the eight forty-seven? 

Vallance Yes, I changed at Mirtlesfield 
James Colonel Pontmg — ^my brother-m- 
law. 

[PontinC, who has risen, nods to Val- 
LANCB and joins Rose] 

My younger brother, Thaddeus 
Thaddeus [having moved away to the 
left] How d’ye do? 

Jorges [putting ValiiANCe into the chair 
before the wnting-table and switching on 
the light of the lamp] You sit yourself 
down there [To everybody] Who’s to be 
spokesman? 

Stephen [joining Louisa] Oh, you ex- 
plam matters, Jim 

[Louisa makes way for Stephen, trans- 
ferring herself to another chair so that 
her husband may be nearer Vallance] 
James [to Ponteng] Colonel? 

Pontmg [sitting by Rose] Certainly, you 
do the talking, Mortimore 
James [sitting, in the middle of the room, 
astride a chair, which hO fetches from the 
window on the right] Well, Mr Vallance, 
the reason we wired you yesterday— ^wired 
Mr Crake, rather — askmg him to meet us 
here this morning, is this Somethmg has 
happened here in Linchpool which makes 


it necessary for us to obtam a httle legal 
assistance 
Vallance Yes? 

James Not that we anticipate' legal diffi- 
culties, whichever way the affair shapes At 
the same time, we consider it advisable that 
we should be represented by our own sohci- 
tor — a sohcitor who has our mterests at 
heart, and nobody’s interests but ours 
[Looking round] Isn’t that it? 

Stephen We want our mterests watched 
— our interests exclusively 
Pontmg Watched — ^that’s it I’m Qieak- 
mg for my wife, of course 
Rose [with a languid drawl] Yes, 
watched We should like our interests 
watched 

James [to Vallance] These are the facts 
I’ll start with a bit of history We Morti- 
mores are one of the oldest, and, I’m bold 
enough to say, one of the most respected, 
families m Smglehampton You’re a new- 
comer to the town, so I’m obhged to tell 
you things I shouldn’t have to tell Crake, 
who’s been the family’s sohcitor for years 
Four generations of Mortimores — ^I’m not 
countmg our youngsters, who make a fifth 
— ^four generations of Mortimores have been 
bom m Smglehampton, and the majority 
of ’em have earned their daily bread there 
Vallance Indeed? 

James Yes, sir, mdeed Now, then [Point- 
ing to the wnting-table] Writing-paper’s m 
the middle drawer 

[Vallance takes a sheet of paper from 
the drawer and arranges it before him] 
My dear father and mother— both passed 
away — had five children, four sons and a 
daughter I’m the second son, then comes 
Stephen, then Rose — ^Mrs Colonel Pontmg, 
then Thaddeus You see us all round you. 

Vallance [selecting a pen] Five children, 
you said? 

James Five The eldest of us was Ned— 
Edward — 

Stephen Edward Thomas Mortimore 
James Edward cut himself adrift from 
Smglehampton six-and-twenty years ago 
He died at a quarter-past three yesterday 
mommg 

Stephen Up-stairs 
James We’re m his house 
Stephen We lay him to rest in the ceme- 
tery here on Monday 
Vallance [sympathetically] I was read- 
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mg m the tram, m one of the Lmchpool 
papers — 

James Oh, they’ve got it m all their 
papers 

Vallance Mr Mortimore, the brewer? 
James The same Aye, he was a big man 
m Lmchpool 

Stephen A very big man 
James And, what’s more, a very wealthy 
one, there’s no doubt about that Well, we 
can’t find a will, Mr Vallance 
Vallance Really? 

James To all appearances, my brother’s 
left no will — died mtestate 
Vallame TJnmamed? 

James Unmarried, a bachelor Now, then, 
sir— just to satisfy my good lady— in the 
event of no will croppmg up, what becomes 
of my poor brother’s property? 

Vallance It depends upon what the estate 
consists of. As much of it as is real estate 
would go to the heir-at-law— m this in- 
stance, the eldest surviving brother 
Panting limpatientlyl Yes, yes, but it’s 
aU personal estate — ^personal estate, every 
bit of it 

James Uo Vam.ance1 The Colonel’s nght 
It’s personal estate entirely, so we gather 
The Colonel and I were pumping Elkm’s 
managmg-clerk about it this mommg 
Vallance, E lkin ? 

James Elkm, Son, and Tullis 
Stephen Mr Elkm has acted as my poor 
brother’s sohcitor for the last fifteen years 
James And he’s never made a will for 
Ned 

Stephen Nor heard my brother mention 
the existence of one 


James tto Vau.anc!eI Well? Li the cas 
of personal estate—? 

Vallance In that case, eijual division be 
tween next-of-km 

Janies That’s us— me, and my brother: 
and my sister? 

Vallance Yes 

James ito Ann] What did I tell yoi 

Ann? [To the rest] What did I tell every 
body? 


[Stephen polishes hts spectacles, 
PoNTiNG pulls at hts mousta 
vigorously Rose, Ann, and Loi 
resettle themselves tn their seats i 
great contentment] 

Kalfawce [writing] "Edward”— [ZooJ 


James Of 3 Cannon Row and Horton 
Lane*' ' * 

Stephen Horton Lane is where the bretv- 
ery is 

James Lmchpool, brewer 
Stephen "Gentleman” is the more correct 
description The business was converted mto 
a company in mneteen-hundred-and-four 
Louisa Gentleman, ah! What a gentle- 
manly man he was I 

Ann A perfect gentleman in every respect. 
Rose Most gentlemanlike, poor dear 
thing 

Ponting Must have been I never saw 
him— but must have been 
James [to Vallance], Gentleman, de- 
ceased— 

Stephen, Died> June the twentieth— 
James Aged fifty-three Two years my 
semor 

Vallance tmth due moumfulness] No 
older? CTrnttnp] You are James — 

James James Heniy "Ivanhoe,” Clay- 
brook Road, and Victoria Yard, Smgle- 
hampton, builder and contractor 
Ann My husband is a pandi guardian 
and a rural-district councilman 
James Never mmd that, mother 
Ann Eight years treasurer of Insti- 
tute, and one of the founders of the Smgle- 
hampton and Claybrook Temperance 
League 

Louisa Stephen was one of the founders 
of the League, too — weren’t you, Stephen? 

James [to Vallance] Stephen Philip 
Mortimore, 11 The Crescent, and 32 King 
Street, Singlehampton, prmter and pub- 
hsher, editor and propnetor of our Smgle- 
hampton Times and Mirror 
Jjouisa Author of the Histoiy of Smgle-* 
hampton and its Surroimdmgs — 

Stephen Ail nght, Lou 
Louisa With Ordnance Map. 

James Rose Emily Rackstraw Ponting— 
Rose My mother was a Rackstraw 
James Wife of Arthur Everard Pontmg, 
West Sussex Regiment, Colonel, retired, 17a 
Conmpby Place, South Belgravia, London 
That B the lot. 

Ann No— 

^/a^s Oh, there’s Tad [To Vallance] 
xhaddeus John Mortimore— 

[Thaddeus ts standing, looking on, with 
hts elbows resting upon the back of 
the chair before the fireplace] 

Thaddeus Don’t forget me Jim 
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James 6 Nelson Villas, Singlehampton, 
professor of music Any further particulars, 
Mr Vallance? 

Vallancc [jimshing writing and leaning 
hack in his chavr'l May I ask, Mr Morti- 
more, what terms you and your sister 
and brothers were on with the late Mr 
Mortimore? 

James Terms? 

Vallance What I mean is, your late 
brother was a man of more than ordmaiy 
mtelhgence, he must have known who his 
estate would benefit, m the event of his 
dymg mtestate 
James Ivnih a nodi Aye 
Vallance My point is, was he on such 
terms with you as to make it reasonably 
probable that he should have desired his 
estate to pass to those who are here? 

James irahhing his heard] Reasonably 
probable? 

Stephen Certamly. 

Panting In my opmion, certamly 
James [looking at the others] He sent 
for us when he was near his end — 

Stephen Showmg that old sores were 
healed — ^thoroughly healed — as far as he 
was concerned 
Vallance Old sores? 

James He wouldn’t have done that if he 
hadn’t had a fondness for his family — eh? 
Ann Of course not 
Louisa Of course he wouldn’t 
Panting Quite so. 

Vallance Then, I take it, there had been 
■ o r—? 

Stephen An estrangement Yes, there had 
James Oh, I’m not one for keepmg any- 
thing m the background Up to a day or 
two before his death, we hadn’t been on 
what you’d call terms with my brother for 
many years, Mr Vallance 
Stephen Unhappily 
James De Mortuis — how’s it go — ? 
Stephen De mortuis nil nisi honum 
James Well, plain English is good enough 
for me [To Vallance] But I don’t attempt 
to deny it — at one time of his life my poor 
brother Edward was a bit of a scamp, sir 
Stephen A little rackety — a little wild 
Young men will be young men 
Ann [shaking her head] I’ve a grown-up 
son myself 

Louisa [vnconsequently] And there are 
two sides to every question I always say — 
don’t I, Stephen — ? i 


Stephen Yes, yes, yes 
Louisa There are two sides to every 
question 

James [to Vallance] No, su-, after Ed- 
ward cleared out of Smglehampton, we 
didn’t see him agam, any of us, till about 
fifteen years back Then he came to settle 
here, m this city, and bought Cordmgly’s 
brewery 

Louisa Only forty miles away from his 
birthplace 

Stephen Forty-two miles 
Louisa That was fate 
Stephen Chance 

Louisa I don’t know the difference be- 
tween chance and fate 
Stephen [irntahly] No, you don’t, Lou 
James Then some of us used to knock up 
against him occasionally — generally on the 
Ime, at Mirtlesfield junction But it was 
only a nod, or a how-d’ye-do, we got from 
him, and it never struck us till last Tues- 
day mormng that he kept a soft comer m 
his heart for us all 
Vallance Tuesday — ? 

Ann First post 

James We had a letter from Elkin, tell- 
mg us that poor Ned was seriously ill, and 
saying that he was wilhng to shake hands 
with the prmcipal members of the family, 
if they chose to come through to Lmchpool. 
Stephen Thank God we came. 

James Aye, thank God 
Ann and Louisa. Thank God 
Rose [affectedly] It will always be a 
sorrow to me that I didn’t get down till it 
was too late I diall never cease to reproach 
myself 

James [indulgently] Oh, well, you’re a 
woman o’ fashion. Rose 
Rose [with a simper] Still, if I had 
guessed the end was as near as it was, I’d 
have given up my social engagements with- 
out a murmur [Appealing to Pontinq] 
Toby— I 

Panting Without a murmur— without a 
murmur, both of us would 
Vallance [rising, putting his notes into his 
pocketbook as he speaks]. 1 think it would 
perhaps be as well that I should meet Mr 
Elkin 

Stephen That’s the plan 

[James and Ponting nse] 
James Just what I was going to propose 
Stephen Elkm knows we have commum- 
cated with our sohcitor. 
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James [looking at hts watch! He’s gone 
around to the Safe Deposit Company in 
Lemon Street 

Stephen His latest idea is that my 
brother may have rented a safe there 
Panting Preposterous Never heard any- 
thmg more grotesque 
James The old gentleman will want to 
drag the river Lmch next 
Panting As if a man of wealth and posi- 
tion, with safes and strong-rooms of his 
own, would deposit his will m a place of 
that sort Ton my word, it's outrageous of 

Stephen It does seem rather extravagant 
Rose Absurd 

Vallance [coming forward! We must re- 
member that it’s the duty of all concerned 
to use every possible means of discovery 
[To James] Your brother had an office at 
the brewery? 

James Elhm and 1 turned that inside-out 
yesterday 

Stephen In the presence of Mr Holt and 
Mr Priswell, two of the directors 
Vallance And his bank — ? 

James London City and Midland Four 
tm boxes We’ve been through ’em 
Stephen The most likely place of deposit, 

I should have thought, was the safe m this 
room 

Panting Exactly The will would have 
been there if there had been a will at all 
[James switches on the light of the 
lamp which stands above the cup- 
board at the further end of the dwarf- 
bookcase! 

James [opening the cupboard and reveal- 
ing a safe! Yes, this is where my brother’s 
private papers are 
Stephen This was his hbrary and sanc- 
tum 

James [listening as he shuts the cupboard 
door! Hallo 1 [Opemng the room door a 
few inches and peering into the hall] Here 
IS Elkin 

[There is a slight general movement de- 
noting intense interest and suspense 
Ann gets to her feet James closes the 
door and comes forward a little — 
gnmly! 

Weill Hey I I wonder whether he’s found 
anythmg m Lemon Street? 

Panting [clutching Rose’s shoulder and 
dropping back into his chair — under his 
breath] Good Godl 


Ann [staring at her husband! James — ! 
James [sternly! Go and sit down, mother 
[Ann retreats and seats herself beside 
Rose] 

If he has, we ought to feel glad, that’s how 
we ought to feel 

Stephen [resentfully! Of course we ought. 
That’s how we shall feel 
James Poor old Nedl It’s his wishes we’ve 
got to consider — [returning to the door! 
his wishes [Opening the door again! Come 
in, Mr Elkin Waitmg for you, sir 

[He admits Elkin, who is a gray- 
hatred, elderly man of sixty He pre- 
sents Vallance] 

Mr Vallance — Crake and Vallance, Single- 
hampton, our solicitors 

[Elkin advances and shakes bands with 
Vallance] 

Mr Vallance has just run over to see how 
we’re gettmg on 

Elkin [to Vallance, genially! I don’t go 
often to Smglehampton nowadays I recol- 
lect the time, Mr Vallance, when the whole 
of the south side of the town was meadow- 
land Would you beheve it — ^meadow-land 1 
And where they’ve built the new hospital, 
old Dicky Dunn, the farmer, used to graze 
his cattle 

[James touches his sleeve He turns to 
James] 

Eh? 

James [rather huskily! Excuse me Any 
luck? 

Elkin Luck? 

James In Lemon Street Fmd anjrthmg? 

Elkin [shaking his head] No There is 
nothmg there m your brother’s name 

[Again there is a general movement, 
but this time of relief! 

It was worth trying 

James Oh, it was worth trymg 

Stephen [heartily! Everythmg’s worth 
trying 

Panting [jumping up! Everythmg 
Mustn’t leave a stone unturned 

[The strain being over, Rose and Ann 
nse and go to the fireplace, where 
PoNTiNG joins them 'Thaddeus moves 
away and seats himself at the centre 
window! 

Elkin [sitting beside the wnting-table! 
This IS a puzzlmg state of affairs Mr Val- 
lance 

Vallance Oh, come, Mr Elkml 
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Elkin I don’t want to appear uncivil to 
these ladies and gentlemen— very puzzlmg 
Vallance Scarcely what one would have 
expected, perhaps, but what is there that’s 
puzzling about it? 

James [standing hy ElkinJ People have 
died 'intestate before to-day, Mr Elkm 
Stephen It’s a common enough occur- 
rence 

Vallance [to Elkin] I understand you 
acted for the late Mr Mortimer for a great 
many years? 

Elkin Ever since he came to Lmchpool 
Vallance His most prosperous years 

[Elkin assents silently'] 
James When he was makmg money to 
leave 

Vallance [to Elkin] And the subject of 
a will was never broached between you? 

Elkin I won’t say that I’ve thrown out 
a hmt or two at different times 
Vallance Without any response on his 
part? 

Elkin Without any practical response, I 
admit 

[James and Stephen shrug their shoul- 
ders] 

But he must have employed other sohoitors 
previous to my connection with him I can’t 
trace his havmg done so, but no commer- 
cial man gets to eight-and-thirty without 
havmg something to do with us chaps 
Vallance [sitting on the settee on the 
left] Assuming a wiU of long standmg, he 
may have destroyed it, may he not, re- 
cently? 

Elkin Recently? 

Vallance Qmte recently Here we have a 
man at variance with his family and danger- 
ously ill What do we find him doing? We 
find him summomng his relatives to his 
bedside and becommg reconciled to them — 

, Jam&s Completely reconciled 
Stephen Completely 
Elkin [to Vallance] At my persuasion 
X put pressure on him to send for his be- 
longmgs 

Valhnce Indeed? Grantmg that, isn’t at 
reasonable to suppose that, subsequent to 
this reconciliation — ? 

Elkin Oh, no he destroyed no document 
of any description after he took to his bed 
That I’ve ascertamed 
Vallance Well, theorizing is of no use, is 
it? We ^ve to deal with the simple fact, 
Mr Elkm 


James Yes, that’s all we have to deal 
with 

Stephen The simple fact 
Elkin No will 

[PoNTiNQ, with the rest, has been Jol- 
lomng the conversation between El- 
kin and Vallance] 

Pouting No will 

Elkm [after a pause] Do you know, Mr 
Vallance, there is one thing I sho^dn’t 
have been Unprepared for? 

Vallance What? 

Elkin A will drawn by another sohcitor, 
behind my back, during my association with 
Mr Mortimore 
Vallance Behmd your back? 

Elkin He was a most attractive creature 
— one of the most engagmg and one of the 
ablest, I’ve ever come across, but he was 
remarkably secretive with me m matters 
relating to his private affairs— remarkably 
secretive 

Vallance Secretive? 

Elkm Reserved, if you like Why, it 
wasn’t till a few days before his death — 
last Saturday— it wasn’t till last Saturday 
that he first spoke to me about this child 
of his 

Vallance Child? 

Elkm This young lady we are gomg to 
see presently 

Vallance [looking at James and Stephen] 
Oh, I — I haven’t heard anything of her 
Elkm Bless me, haven’t you been told? 
James [uncomfortably] We hadn’t got as 
far as that with Mr Vallance 
Stephen [clearing his throat] Mr Elkin 
did not think fit to inform us of her exist- 
ence till yesterday 

James [looking at his watch] Twelve 
o’clock die’s due, isn’t she? 

Elkm [to James] You fixed the hour 
[To Vallance] I wrote to her at the same 
time that I communicated with his brothers 
Unfortunately, die was away, visitmg 
Stephen She’s studymg pamtmg at one 
of these art-schools m Pans 
Elkm She arrived late last night Mrs 
Elkm and I received her Only four-and- 
twenty A nice girl 
Vallance Is the mother hvmg? 

Elkm No 

James The mother was a person of the 
name of Thornhill 

Stephen Callmg herself Thornhill — some 
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woman in London She died when the child 
was quite small 

James [mth a jerk of the head towards 
the Bo/e] There’s a bundle of the mother’s 
letters in the safe 

Elhm This meeting with the family is my 
arrangmg As matters stand, Miss Thornhill 
IS absolutely improvided for, Mr Vallance 
And there was the utmost affection between 
Mr Mortimore and his daughter— as he 
acknowledged her to be — ^undoubtedly Now 
you won’t grumble at me for my use of the 
word “puzzlmg”? 

Vallance [looking round'} I am sure my 
chents, ^ould the responsibility ultimately 
rest with them, will do what is just and 
fittmg with regard to the young lady 

James More than just — ^more than just, 
if it’s left to me 

Stephen We should be only too anxious 
to behave m a hberal manner, Mr Vallance 

Louisa We’re parents ourselves — ^all ex- 
cept Colonel and Mrs Pontmg 

Ann My own girl— my Clsq^— is nearly 
four-and-twenty 

Rose [seated upon the fender-stool} I 
suppose we should have to make her an 
allowance of sorts, shouldn’t we? 

James A monthly allowance 

Stephen Monthly or quarterly 

Routing Yes, but this art-school m Pans 
—you’ve no conception what that kind of 
fun runs mto 

James Schoohng doesn’t go on forever 
Colonel ’ 

Routing But it’H lead to an atelier — a 
studio — ^if you’re not careful 

Pose The art-school could be dropned 
surelj ? ^ ’ 

Stephen Perhaps the art-school isn’t 
stnctly necessary 

Rose And she has an address m a most 
expensive quarter of Paris—didn’t you say. 


James The Colonel says it’s a swell lo- 
cality 

Routing Most eigiensive The father— if 
He was her father— seems to have squand- 
ered money on her 


Squandered money on her reck- 
James Yes, yes, we’ll see. Colonel, we’ll 


[Phyllis, who has taken no part in 


what has been going on, suddenly 
rises She is a woman of thirty-five, 
white-faced and faded, but with de- 
cided traces of beauty Everybody 
looks at her in surprise} 

PhyUts [faltenngly} I — beg your pai> 
don — 

Louisa [startled^ Good gracious me, 
Phyllis 1 

Phyllis [gaining firmness as she pro- 
ceeds} I beg your pardon With every 
respect for Hose and Colonel Pontmg, if 
we come into Edward Mortimore’s money, 
we mustn’t let it make an atom of differ- 
ence to the child 
Louisa Really, Phyllis 1 
Stephen [stiffly} My dear Phyllis — 
James [half amused, half contemptw- 
ously} Oh, we mustn’t, mustn’t we, Phyllis? 

Phyllis He was awfully devoted to her m 
his lifetime, it turns out Colonel Pontmg 
and Rose ought to remember that 
Routing [walking away in umbrage to the 
window on the left, followed by Hose] 
Thank you, Mrs Thaddeus 
Thaddeus [having risen and come to the 
writing-table} Phjl— Phvl— 

Phyllis [to James and STEa»HBN] Jim — 
Stephen— you couldn’t stmt the girl after 
pocketing your brother’s money, you 
couldn't do itJ 
Ann James — 

James Eh, mother? 

Ann I don’t think we need to be taught 
our duty by Phylhs 

Stephen [rising and going over to the 
fireplace] Frankly, I don't think we need 
Louisa [following him} Before Mr Elkm 
and Mr Vallance] 

Thaddeus Stephen— Lou— you don’t un- 
derstand Phy] 

dumes It isn’t for want of plam speaking, 


No, but listen— Jim — 

James [joining those at the fireplace} 
Blessed if I’ve ever been spoken to m this 
style m my hfel 

Thaddeus Jim, listen If we come mto 
iNed s money, we come mto his debts into 
the bargain There are no assets without 
liabilities The girl's a debt-a big debt, as 
it were Well, what does she cost? Five 
a ^ Six-seven-eight hundred 

a year? What’s it matter? What would a 
thousand a year matter? Whatever Ned 
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could afford, we could, amongst us Why 
he should have neglected to make Miss 
Thornhill mdependent is a mystery — ^I’m 
with you there, Mr Elkin Perhaps his send- 
ing for us, and shaking hands with us as 
he did, was his way of gmng her mto our 
charge Heaven knows what was m his 
mmd But this is certain — if it falls to our 
lot to admimster to Ned’s estate, we admin- 
ister, not only to the money, but to the 
girl, and the art-school, and her comfortable 
lodgmgs, and an 3 rthmg else in reason 
There’s nothmg offensive m our saymg this 
Elkin Not in the least 
Thaddeus Iwith a deprecating little 
laughl Hal We don’t often put our oar 
into family discussions, Phyl and I Stephen 
— iturrung m his chairl Hosie — 

James Hooking down on Thaddeus — gnn- 
ningl. Hallo, Tadl Why, I’ve always had 
the credit of being the speaker o’ the 
family You’re developing all of a sudden 

[BfeATH enters'] 
Heath [looking round the room] Mrs 
Thaddeus Mortimore — ? 

Thaddeus [pointing to Phtims] Here 
she IS 

Heath [in a hushed voice] Two young 
ladies from Roper’s, to fit Mrs Thaddeus 
Mortimore with her mourning 
Thaddeus [rising] They weren’t ready for 
Phyllis at ten o’clock [Over his shoulder, as 
he joins Phyllis at the door] Hope you 
don’t object to their waiting on her here 
Heath [to Thaddeus] On the first floor 
sir 

[Phyllis and Thaddeus go out E^ath 
IS following them] 

Vallance [to Heath, rising] Er — [To 
Elkin] What’s his name? 

Elkin [calling] Heath 1 

[Heath returns] 
"Vallance [going to Heath] Have you a 
room where Mr Elkm and I can be alone 
for a few mmutes? 

Heath There’s the dinmg-room, sir 
Vallance [turning to Elkin] Shall we 
have a httle talk together? 

Elkin [rising] By all means 
Vallance [to the others] Will you excuse 
us? 

Elhin [taking Vallance’s arm] Come 
along [Passing out with Vallance — regret- 
fully] Ah, Heath, the dining-room ! 

Heath [as he disappears, closing the 
jJoor] Yes, Mr Elkin, that’s over, sir 


[James has crossed over to the right to 
watch the withdrawal of Elkin and 
Vallance] 

James What have those two got to say 
to each other on the qmet m su^ a deuce 
of a hurry? 

Ponting [coming forward] My dear good 
friends, I beg you won’t think me too pre- 
summg . . 

James [sourly] What is it. Colonel? 
Ponting But you mustn’t, you really 
mustn’t, allow yourselves to be dictated to 
— ^bullied — 

James Bulhed? 

Ponting Into domg an 3 d;hmg that isn’t 
perfectly agreeable to you 
Stephen You consider we’re bemg bulhed. 
Colonel? 

James If it comes to buUjong — 
Ponting It has come to bullymg, if I’m 
any judge of bullymg First, you have Mr 
Elkin, a meddlesome, obstructive — 

Stephen [sitting at the wnting-table] Oh, 
he’s obviously antagonistic to us — obviously 
Ponting Of course he is He sniffs a little 
job of work over this Miss lliomhill It’s 
his pohey to cram Miss Thornhill down our 
throats That’s his game 
James [between his teeth] By George 
I 

Ponting And then you get Mr Vallance, 
3 ’our own lawj'er — 

James [sitting in a chair on the right] 
Aye, I’m a bit' disappomted with Vallance 
Ponting Dogmatizmg about what is just 
and what is fitting — 

Stephen Hear hear. Colonel! You don’t 
pay a solicitor to take sides against you 
James As if we couldn’t be trusted to do 
the fair thing of our own* accord! 

Ponting The upshot bemg that Miss 
Thornhill, supported openly by the one, 
and tacitly by the other, will be marchmg 
in here and — and — 

James Kicking up a rumpus 
Ponting I shouldn’t be surprised 
Louisa A rumpus! [Sitting upon the 
settee on the left] SKe wouldn’t dare 
Ann [rising] That would be terrible— a 
rumpus — 

Rose [in the middle of the room] I 
shouldn’t be surprised either You mustn’t 
expect too much, you know, from a girl 
who’s 

Stephen [interpreting Rose’s shrug] D" 
legitimate 
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Ann No, I suppose Tve oughtn’t to expect 
her to be the same as our children 
Panting And finally, to cap it all, 
you have your brother Thaddeus — your 
brother— 

James Ha, yes! Tad obliged us -with a 
pretty stiff lecture, didn’t he? 

Louisa So did Phylhs 
Ann {seating herself heside XiOOISA] It 
■was Phyllis who began it 
Rose {swaying herself to and fro upon 
the back of the chair next to the wnling- 
tahle} Tad’s wife! She’s a smtable person 
to be lectured by, I must say 
Stephen Poor old Tad! He was only 
trymg to excuse her rudeness 
Bose Just fancy! The two Tads sharmg 
equally with ourselves! 

Stephen It is cunous, at first sight 
Rose Extraordinary 

Stephen But, naturally, the law makes no 
distinctions : 

Rose No It was the lady’s method of 
announcing that she’s as good as we are 
James Tad and his wife with forty or 
fifty thousand pound, p’r’aps, to play ■with! 
So the world wags 
Bose Positively maddening 
Louisa We shall see Phyllis apmg us 
now more than ever 

Ann And making that boy and girl of 
hers still more conceited 
Louisa They needn’t let apartments any 
longer, that’s a mercy 
Ann We shall be spared that disgrace 
James Strong language, mother! 

Stephen Hardly disgrace You can’t call 
the curate of their parish church a lodger 
in the ordmary sense of the term 
Louisa Phyllis’s girl might make a match 
of it with Mr Trist m a couple of years’ 
time She’s fifteen 
Ann A forward fifteen 
Bose It’s a fany story. A woman who’s 
brought nothing but the worst of luck to 
Tad from the day he married her! 

James The devil’s luck 
Stephen Been his rum — his rum pro- 
fessionally — without the shadow of a doubt 
Louisa Such a good-lookmg fellow he 
used to be, too 
Ann Handsome 

Louisa {archly] It was Tad I fell m love 
with, Stephen — ^not with you 
Stephen And popular He’d have had the 
conductor^ip of the choral societies but for 


his mistake, Eawlmson would never have 
had it Councillor Pritchard admitted as 
much at a committee-meetmg 
Ponting {seated upon the settee on the 
right] Butcher— the wife’s father— wasn’t 
he? 

Rose Just as bad Old Burdock kept a 
grocer’s shop at the comer of East Street 
Stephen West .Street 
Bose West Street, was it? She’s the com- 
mon or garden over-educated petty-trades- 
mnn’s daughter 

James {oratoncally] No, no, you can’t 
ooereducate, Rose You can wrongly edu- 
cate — 

Rose Oh, don’t start that, Jim {To Pant- 
ing] She was a pupil of Tad’s 
Stephen {holding up his hands] Mamage 
— mamage — ! 

Louisa Stephen ! 

James If it isn’t the right sort o’ mar- 
riage! 

Stephen Poor old Tad! 

James Rich old Tad to-day, though! 
{Chuckling] Ha, hal 
Rose {glancing at the door] Sssh I 
[Thaddeus returns The others look 
down their noses or at distant objects] 
Thaddeus {closing the door and advanc- 
ing] I— I hope you’re not angry -with 
Phyllis 

Stephen {resignedly] Angry? 

Thaddeus Or ■with me 
Ann Anger would be out of place m a 
house of mourning 
James Women’s tongues, Tad! 

Stephen Yes, the ladies — ^they will make 
mischief 

Louisa Not every woman, Stephen 
Thaddeus Phyllis hasn’t the slightest de- 
sire to make mischief Why on earth should 
Phyl want to make mischief? [Siitzwp in the 
chair in the middle of the room] She’s a 
little nervy— a little unstrung, that’s what’s 
the matter with Phyllis 
Louisa There’s no cause for her to be 
specially upset that I can think of 
Ann She didn’t know Edward m the old 
days as we did 

Thaddeus No, but being with him on 
Wednesday mght, when the change came— 
that’s affected her very deeply, poor girl, 
bowled her over {To Rose] She helped to 
nurse him 

Rose {indifferently] One of the nurses 
cracked up, didn’t she? 
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James The lught-nurse 
Thaddeus [noddingl Sent word late on 
Wednesday afternoon that she couldn’t at- 
tend to her duties 

Stephen The day-nurse knocking off at 
eight o’clock 1 Dreadful 1 
Thaddeus There we were, rushing about 
all over the place — all over the place — ^to 
find a substitute 
James And no success 
Thaddeus [rubbing his kneesi There’s 
where Phylhs came m handy, there’s where 
Phyl came m handy 
Louisa Phyllis hadn’t more than two or 
three hours of it, while Ann and I were 
resting, when all’s said and done 
Ann Not more than two or three hours 
alone, at the outside 
Thaddeus No, but, as I say, it was dur- 
ing those two or three hours that the change 
set m It’s been a shock to her 
Lovxsa The truth is, Phyllis delights m 
makmg a fuss, Tad 
Thaddeus Phyl 1 

Ann She loves to make a martyr of her- 
self 

Thaddeus Phyl does I 
Louisa You dehght to make a martyr of 
her, then, perhaps that’s it 
Ann I suppose you do it to hide her 
faults 

Louisa It would be far more sensible of 
you. Tad, to stnve to correct them — 

Ann If it’s not too late— far more sens- 
ible 

Louisa And teach her a different ^stem 
of managing her home — 

Ann And how to bring up her children 
more in keeping with their position — 
Louisa With less pride and display 
Ann They treat their cousins precisely 
like dirt 

Louisa Dirt under the foot 
Ann Why Phyllis can’t be satisfied with 
a cook-general passes my comprehen- 
sion — 

Rose [weanlyl Oh, shut up I 
James Steady, mother 1 
Thaddeus [looking at them alii Ah, 
you’ve never liked Phylhs from the begm- 
ning, any of you 
Louisa Never liked her I 
Thaddeus Never cottoned to her, never 
appreciated her Oh, I know — old Mr Bur- 
dock’s shopl [Simplyi Well, Aim I well, 
Lou; shop or no shop, there’s no better i 


wife — ^no better woman— breathmg tlinn 
Phyl 

Louisa One may hke a person without 
bemg bhnd to short-commgs 
Ann Nobody’s flawless— nobody 
Louisa There are two sides to every per- 
son as well as to every question, I always 
maintain 

Thaddeus However, maybe it won’t mat- 
ter so much in the future It hasn’t made 
things easier for us m the past [Snapping 
his fingers soRlyi But now — 

Stephen [causticallyi Henceforth you and 
your wife will be above the critical opmion 
of others, eh. Tad? 

James Aye, Tad’s come mto money 
now Mind what you’re at, mother 1 Be 
caieful, Lou I Tad’s come mto money 
Thaddeus [in a quiet voice, but clenching 
his hands tightlyi My God, I hope I have I 
I’m not a hypoente, Jim My God, I hope 
I have I 

[The door opens and Elkin appears! 
Elkin Miss Thornhill is here 
[There is a general movement Thad- 
DBUS ualks away to the fireplace 
James, Stephen, and Ponung also 
arise, and Rose joins Pontino at the 
library^table Ann and Louisa shake 
out their skirts formidably, their hus- 
bands taking up a position near them 
Helen Thornhill enters, followed by 
Yallance, who closes the door Helen 
IS a graceful, bnlliant-looking girl, 
with perfectly refined manners, wear- 
ing an elegant traveling-dress Elkins 
presents BhiLBN] 

Miss Thornhill [To Helen, pointing to the 
group on left! These gentlemen are the late 
Mr Mortimore’s brothers [Pointing to 
Rose] His sistei 

Helen [almost inaudtblyi Oh, yes 
Stephen [drawing attention to himself by 
an uneasy cough! Stephen 
Ann [humbly! I’m Mrs James 
Louisa [in the same tone! Mrs Stephen 
Bose [seating herself on the left of the 
library-table! Rose — Mrs Pontmg [Glanc- 
ing at Pontino] My husband 

Thaddeus [now standing behind the wnt- 
ing-table! Thaddeus My wife is up-stairs, 
trying on her — [He checks himself and 
retreats, again sitting at the centre unndow! 

[Helen reemves these various an- 
nouncements with a dignified inclina- 
tion of the head! 
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James {seating himself at the writing- 
table, to Helen] Tired, I dessay? 

Helen A little 

Stephen {bringing forward the armchait 
from the fireplace'] You weren’t in Pans, 
Mr Elkin tells us, when hvs letter — ? 

Helen No, I was nearly a nine hours’ 
journey from Pans, staymg with friends at 
St Etienne 
Rose A pity 
Louisa Great pity 

Helen Mr Elkm’s letter was re-posted 
and reached me on Wednesday I got back 
to Pans that night 

Blhn [seating himself beside her] And 
had a hard day’s traveling agam yesterday 
Stephen {sitting in the armchair] She 
must be worn out 
Ann Indeed she must 
Pouting {sitting by Rose] Hot weather, 
too Most eidiaustmg 
Elkin {to Helen] And you were out and 
about this mommg with Mrs Elkm before 
eight, I heard? 

Helen She brought me round here 
Elkin {sympathetically] Ah, yes 
James Round here? 

[Elkin motions significantly towards 
the ceiling] 

Oh — aye {After another pause, to Helen] 
When did you see him last — alive? 

Helen In April He spent Easter with me 
[Unobtrusively opening a little bag which 
she carries and taking out a handkerchief] 
We always spent our holidays together 
{Drying her eyes] I was to have met him 
at Rouen on the fifteenth of next month, 
we were gomg to Etretat 
Elkin [after a further silence] Er — h’m! 
the pnncipal busmess we are here to dis- 
hes IS, I presume, the question of Miss 
ThomhiU’s future 
Helen [quickly] Oh, no, please 
Elkin No? 


Hel^n If you don’t mmd, I would rather 
my future were taken for granted, Mr 
Elkin, without any discussion 

Elkin Taken for granted? 

Helen I am no worse off than thousands 
ot other young women who are suddenly 
tnrown upon their own resources Fm a 
great deal better off than many, for there’s 
a calling abeady open to me— art My pros- 
pects don t daunt me in the least 

Elkin No, no, nobody wants to discour- 
age you — 


Helen {interrupting Elkin] I confess— I 
confess I am di^appomted— hurt — ^that 
father hasn’t made even a slight provision 
for me — ^not for the money’s sake, but be- 
cause — ^because I meant so much to him, 
I’ve always beheved He would have made 
me secure if he had lived longer, I am con- 
vmced 

Elkin {soothingly] Not improbable, not 
improbable 

Helen But I don’t mtend to let my mmd 
dwell on that What I do intend to think 
IS that, in leavmg me with merely my edu- 
cation and the capacity for earning my liv- 
ing, he has done more for my happmess — 
my real happiness— than if he had left me 
every penny he possessed With no mcen 
tive to work, I might have drifted by and 
by into an idle, aimless life I should have 
done so 

Stephen A very rational view to take 
of it 

Ponting Admirable 1 
{There is a nodding of heads and a 
murmur of approval from the ladies] 

Elkin Very admirable and praiseworthy 
{To the others, diplomatically] But we are 
not to conclude that Miss Thornhill de- 
clines to entertain the idea of some— some 
arrangement which would enable her to 
embark upon her artistic career — 

Helen Yes, you are I don’t need assist- 
ance, and I couldn’t accept it {Flaring up] 

I Will accept nothing that hasn’t come to 
me direct from my father— nothmg {Soften- 
ing] But I am none the less grateful to you, 
dear Mr Elkin — {looking round] to every- 
body — ^for this kmdness 

Stephen {with a sigh] So be it, so be it, 
if it must be so 
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ance upon Miss Thornhill 
Stephen On the contrary, we reject her 
mdependence of character 

[Elkin shrugs his shoulders at Yxti- 
LANCS, who IS now seated upon the 
settee on the right] 

James {stroking his beard] Art— art 
rou^ve been studymg pamtmg, haven’t 

Helen At Juhan’s, m the Rue de Bern, 
for three years-for pleasure, I imagmed 
Janies [glancing furtively at Ann] D’ye 
do oil portraits— family groups and so on? 

Im not very successful as a color- 
ist Black and white is what I am best at 
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James [duhiously'\ Black and white — 
Stephen Is there much demand for that , 
form of art m Pans? 

Helen Fans? Oh, I shall come to London 
James London, eh? 

Helen My drawing isn’t qmte good ; 
enough for over there It’s only good enough 
for England I shall sell my jewelry and 
furniture — ^I’m shanng a flat m the Avenue 
de Messme with an American girl — and 
that will carry me along excellently till I’m 
fairly started Oh, I shall do very well 
Rose I live m London My house will be 
somewhere for you to drop into, whenever i 
you feel inclined | 

Helen Thank you 

P anting {pulling at his moustachel Often 
as you like — often as you like — 

Rose Uojtily'] As I am in “society,” as 
they call it, that will be mce for you 
James {to Ann] Now, then, mother, 
don’t you be behind-hand — 

Ann I’m sure I shall be very pleased if 
Miss Thornton — 

A Murmur Thornhill — 

Ann If she’ll pay us a visit We’re homely 
people, but she and Cissy could play tenms 
all day long 

Louisa If she does come to Singlehamp> 
ton, she mustn’t go away without staymg 
a day or two m the Crescent {To Helen] 
Do you play chess, dear? 

[Helen shakes her head] 
My husband will teach you — won’t you, 
Stephen? 

Stephen Honored 

Thaddeus {having risen and come for-' 
ward] I’m sorry my wife isn’t here We 
should be grieved if Miss Thornhill left us 
out in the cold 

Helen {looking at him with interest] You 
are father’s musical brother, aren’t you? 
Thaddeus Yes — ^Tad 
Helen {with a faint smile] I promise not 
to leave you out m the cold {To every- 
body] I can only repeat, I am most grate- 
ful {To Elkin, about to nse] Mrs Elkm 
IS waiting for me, to take me to the dress- 
maker — 

Elkin {detaimng her] One moment — one 
moment {To the others] Gentlemen, Mr 
Vallance and I have had our little talk, and 
we agree that the proper course to pursue 
in the matter of the late Mr Mortimore’s 
estate is to proceed at once to msert an ad- 
vertisement in the pubhc journals 


James An advertisement? 

Elkin With the object of obtaining in- 
formation respecting any will which he may 
have made at any time 
James {after a pause] Oh — very good 
Stephen {coldly] Does Mr Vallance 
really advise that this is the proper course? 

[Vallance rises, and Thaddeus again 
retires] 

Vallance {assentingly] In the pecuhar 
circumstances of the case 
Elkin We propose also to go a step 
further We propose to circularize 
James Circularize? 

Panting {disturbed] What the dev— 
what’s that? 

Elkin We propose to address a circular 
to every solicitor m the law-hst askmg for 
such information 

Helen {to Elkin] Is this necessary? 
Elkin Mr Vallance will tell us — 
Vallance It comes under the head of tak- 
ing all reasonable measures to find a will 
Helen {looking round] I — ^I sincerely 
hope that no one will think that it is on 
my behalf that Mr Elkin — 

Elkin {checking her] My dear, these are 
formal, and amicable, proceedings, to which 
everybody, we suggest, should be a party 
Vallance Everybody 
Elkm {invitingly] Everybody 
James {breaking a chilly silence] All 
right Go ahead, Mr Elkin {To Stephen] 
We’re willing? 

Stephen Why not, why not? Rose ? 
Rose {hastily] Oh, certainly 
Vallance {to James] I have your au- 
thority, Mr Mortimore, for actmg with Mr 
Elkm in this matter? 

James You have, sir 
Elkm {to Vallance, rising] Will you 
come round to my oflSce with me? 

[Helen rises with Elkin, whereupon 
the other men get to their feet Ann 
and Louisa also nse as Helen comes 
to them and offers her hand] 

Ann {shaking hands] We’re at the Grand 
Hotel 

Louisa {shaking hands] So am I and my 
husband 

Helen I’ll call, if I may {She shakes 
hands with Stephen and James and goes to 
Rose] 

Rose {rising to shake hands with her] 
We’re at the Grand, too Colonel Pontmg 
and I would be dehghted . . 
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Panting Delighted 

[HbitBN merely bows to Pontinq, then 
she shakes hands with Thaddetts and 
passes out into the hall] 

Elkin [having opened the door jor Helen 
— to everybody, genially] Good-day, good- 
day 

James and Stephen Good-day, Mr Elkm 
Good-day [Elkin follows Helen] 

Yallance [ci the door — to James and 
Stephen] Where can I see you later? 
James The Grand Food at half-past one 
Vallance Thank you very much [He 
hows to the ladies and withdraws, closing 
the door after him] 

Panting [pacing the room indignantly] 

I Tvouldn't give the fellow so much as a dry 
biscmt! 

[There is a general break up, Ann and 
Louisa joining Bose on the right] 
James [pacifically] Oh, there’s no occa- 
sion to upset yourself, Colonel 
Panting [on the left] I wouldn’t! I 
wouldn’t! He’s against us on every pomt 
James Let ’em advertise, if it amuses ’em 
[In an outburst] Let ’em advertise and cir- 
cularize till they’re blue in the face 
Rose [with a shnll laugh] Jim! Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Ann and Lowisa [solemnly] Hus — s — ah! 
James [dropping to a whisper] Oh, I— I 
forgot 

Stephen Yes, yes, yes, it’s nothmg more 
than a lawyer’s trick, to swell their bill of 
costs 

James Of course it isn’t, of course it 
isn’t [Passing his hand under his heard] 
I want some air, mother Get out o’ this 
Ann [fastemng her mantle] You’ve an 
appomtment at the tailor’s, remember 
Stephen [looking at his watch] So have I 
James Are you coming. Colonel? [Find- 
ing himself in the centre of a group — with 
a change of manner] I say what a beau- 
tiful girl, this girl of Ned’s! 

Stephen Exceedmgly 
Panting [producing his cigarette-case] 
Channmg young woman 
Ann and Louisa Lovely A lovely girl 
Bose Quite presentable 
Janies And die doesn’t ask a diilhng of 
us — ^not a bob 

Stephen She impressed me enormously 
Ponitng [with an unlighted cigarette in 
his mouth] ^harming, eharmiTig 
James Ned ou^t to have left her a bit. 


he ought to have left her a bit [Resolutely] 
Mother — ^we’ll have her down home 
Stephen We must tell some fib or other 
as to who she is Yes, we’ll show her a little 
hospitality 

Ponting And Bose — ^in London That’ll 
make it up to her 
Rose Yes, that’ll make it up to her 
[The ladies move into the hall, the men 
follow James is standing in the door- 
way and speaks to Thaddbus, who is 
now seated at the loriting-table] 
James Tad, I’ll stand you and your wife 
a good lunch One-thirty 

[Thaddbus nods acceptance, and James 
goes after the others Thaddeus rises, 
and, looking through the blind of the 
middle window, watches them depart 
Presently Phtlus appears, putting on 
her gloves] 

Phyllis [at the door, drawing a breath of 
relief] They’ve gone 
Thaddeus [turning] Is that you, Phyl? 
Phyllis [coming further into the room] 
I’ve been waiting on the landing 
Thaddeus Why didn’t you come back, 
dear? You’ve missed Miss Thornhill 
Phyllis [walking away to the left, working 
at the fingers of a glove] Yes, I— -I know 
Thaddeus The very person we were all 
here to meet 

Phyllis I-— I came over nervous [Eagerly] 
What IS she hke? 

Thaddeus Such an anstocratic-looking 
girl 

Phyllis Is she — ^is she? 

Thaddeus I’ll tell you all about her by 
and by [Pushing the door to and coming 
to Phyllis, ansnously] What do you think 
they’re going to do now, Phyl? 

Phyllis Who? 

Thaddeus The lawyers They’re gomg to 
advertise 

Phyllis Advertise? 

Thaddeus In the papers-~to try to dis- 
cover a will 

Phyllis 1—1 suppose that’s a mere matter 
of form? 

Thaddeus Elkm and Vallance say so 
According to Stephen, it’s simply a lawyer’s 
dodge to run up costs [Brightening] Any- 
how, we mustn’t complam, where a big 
estate is mvolved 
Phylhs Is It— such a— big estate? 
Thaddeus Guess 
Phylhs I can’t 
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James Idubiouslyl Black and white — 
Stephen Is there much demand for that 
form of art m Pans? 

Helen Pans? Oh, I shall come to London 
James London, eh? 

Helen My drawmg isn’t qmte good 
enough for over there It’s only good enough 
for England I shall sell my jewelry and 
furniture — ^I’m shanng a flat m the Avenue 
de Messme with an American girl — and 
that will carry me along excellently till I’m 
fairly started Oh, I shall do very well 
Jiose I live m London My house will be 
somewhere for you to drop into, whenever 
you feel mclmed 
Helen Thank you 

Pontvng [pulling at his moustachel Often 
as you hke — often as you like — 

Bose [loitilyl As I am in “society,” as 
they call it, that will be nice for you 
James [to Ann] Now, then, mother, 
don’t you be behind-hand — 

Ann I’m sure I shall be very pleased if 
Miss Thornton — 

A Murmur Thornhill — 

Ann If she’ll pay us a visit We’re homely 
people, but she and Cissy could play tenms 
all day long 

Louisa If she does come to Singlehamp- 
ton, she mustn’t go away without staymg 
a day or two m the Crescent [To Hejlbn] 
Do you play chess, dear? 

[Helen shakes her head] 
My husband will teach you — ^won’t you, 
Stephen? 

Stephen Honored 

Thaddeus [having risen and come for- 
ward] I’m sorry my wife isn’t here We 
should be grieved if Miss Thornhill left us 
out in the cold 

Helen [looking at him with interest] You 
are father’s musical brother, aren’t you? 
Thaddeus Yes — ^Tad 
Helen [with a faint smile] I promise not 
to leave you out m the cold [To every- 
body] I can only repeat, I am most grate- 
ful [To Elkin, about to nse] Mrs Elkin 
IS waiting for me, to take me to the dress- 
maker — 

Elkin [detaimng her] One moment — one 
moment [To the others] Gentlemen, Mr 
Vallance and I have had our little talk, and 
we agree that the proper course to pursue 
in the matter of the late Mr Mortimore’s 
estate is to proceed at once to insert an ad- 
vertisement in the pubhc journals. 


James An advertisement? 

Elkin With the object of obtainmg in- 
formation respectmg any will which he may 
have made at any time 
James [after a pause] Oh — very good 
Stephen [coldly] Does Mr Vallance 
really advise that this is the proper course? 

[Vallance rises, and Thaddeus again 
retires] 

Vallance [assentingly] In the pecuhar 
circumstances of the case 
Elkin We propose also to go a step 
further We propose to circularize 
James Circularize? 

Pontvng [disturbed]. What the dev— 
what’s that? 

Elkin We propose to address a circular 
to every sohcitor m the Jaw-hst askmg for 
such information 

Helen [to Elkin] Is this necessary? 
Elkin Mr Vallance wdl tell us — 
Vallance It comes under the head of tak- 
ing all reasonable measures to And a will 
Helen [looking round] I — 1 smcerely 
hope that no one will think that it is on 
my behalf that Mr Elkin — 

Elkin [checking her] My dear, these are 
formal, and amicable, proceedmgs, to which 
everybody, we suggest, should be a party 
Vallance Everybody 
Elkin [invitingly] Everybody 
James [breaking a chilly silence] All 
right Go ahead, Mr Elkm [To Stephen] 
We’re wiUmg? 

Stephen Why not, why not? Rose ? 
Rose [hastily] Oh, certainly 
Vallance [to James] I have your au- 
thority, Mr Mortimore, for actmg with Mr 
Elkm m this matter? 

James You have, sir 
Elkm [to Vallance, rising] Will you 
come roimd to my oflSice with me? 

[Helen rises with Elkin, whereupon 
the other men get to their feet Ann 
and LomsA also nse as Helen comes 
to them and offers her hand] 

Ann [shaking hands] We're at the Grand 
Hotel 

Louisa [shaking hands] So am I and my 
husband 

Helen I’ll call, if I may [She shakes 
hands with Stephen and James and goes to 
Rose] 

Rose [rising to shake hands with her] 
We're at the Grand, too Colonel Pontmg 
and I would be dehghted . . 
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Panting Delighted 

[Helen merely bows to Pontinq, then 
she shakes hands with Thaddbtjs and 
passes out into the hall] 

Elkin [having opened the door jor Helen 
— to everybody, genially] Good-day, good- 
day 

James and Stephen Good-day, Mr Elkm 
Good-day [Elkin follows HelenI 

Vallance [at the door — to James and 
Stephen] "Where can I see you later? 
James The Grand Food at half-past one 
Vallance Thank you very much [He 
bows to the ladies and withdraws, closing 
the door after him] 

Ponttng [pacing the room indignantiy] 

I \\ouldn’t give the fellow so much as a dry 
biscuit I 

[There is a general break up, Ann and 
Louisa joining Rose on the right] 
James [pacifically] Oh, there’s no occa- 
sion to upset yourself, Colonel 
Panting [on the left] I wouldn’t! I 
wouldn’t! He’s against us on every point 
James Let ’em advertise, if it amuses ’em 
[7n an outburst] Let ’em advertise and cir- 
culanze till they're blue in the face 
Rose [unlh a shrill laugh] Jiml Hal ha I 
ha! 

Ann and Louisa Csofemnfy] Hus— s— shl 
James [dropping to o tohispcr] Oh, I— I 
forgot 

Stephen Yes, yes, yes, it’s nothmg more 
than a lawyer’s trick, to swell their bill of 
costs 

James Of course it isn’t, of course it 
isn’t [Passing his hand under his beard] 
I want some air, mother Get out o’ this 
Ann [fastening her mantle] You’ve an 
appointment at the tailor’s, remember 
Stephen [looking at his watch] So have I 
James Are you commg. Colonel? [Find- 
ing himself in the centre of a group — with 
a change of manner] I say what a beau- 
tiful girl, this girl of Ned’s! 

Stephen Exceedingly 
Panting [producing his cigarette-case] 
Charming young woman 
Ann and Louisa Loi ely A loi ely girl 
Pose Quite presentable 
James And she doesn’t ask a shillmg of 
us — ^not a bob 

Stephen She impressed me enormously 
Ponting [unlh an unhghtcd cigarette in 
hts mouth] ^harming, charming 
James Ned ought to have left her a bit. 


he ought to have left her a bit [Resolutely] 
Mother— we’ll have her down home 
Stephen We must tell some fib or other 
as to who she is Yes, we’ll show her a httle 
hospitality 

Ponting And Rose — ^in London That’ll 
make it up to her 
Rose Yes, that’ll make it up to her 
[The ladies move into the hall, the men 
follow James is standing in the door- 
way and speaks to TnAnnEUS, who is 
now seated at the wnting-iable] 
James Tad, I’ll stand you and your wife 
a good lunch One-thirty 

[Thabdeus nods acceptance, and James 
goes after the others Thaddbus rises, 
and, looking through the blind of the 
middle window, watches them depart 
Presently Phyllis appears, putting on 
her gloves] 

Phyllis [at the door, drawing a breath of 
relief] They’ve gone 
Thaddeus [turning] Is that you, Phyl? 
Phyllis [coming further into the room] 
I’ve been waitmg on the landing 
Thaddeus Why didn’t you come back, 
dear? You’ve missed MisS Thornhill 
Phyllis [walking away to the left, working 
at the fingers of a glove] Yes, I — I know 
Thaddeus The very person we were all 
here to meet 

Phyllis I— I came over nervous [Eagerly] 
What is she hke? 

Thaddeus Such an aristocratic-looking 
girl 

Phyllis Is she — is she? 

Thaddeus I’ll tell you all about her by 
and by [Pushing the door to and coming 
to Phyllis, anmously] What do you think 
they’re going to do now, Phyl? 

Phyllis Who? 

Thaddeus The lawyers They’re going to 
advertise 

Phyllis Advertise? 

Thaddeus La the papers— to try to dis- 
cover a will 

Phyllis I— I suppose that’s a mere matter 
of form? 

Thaddeus Elkin and Vallance say so 
According to Stephen, it’s simply a lawyer’s 
dodge to run up costs [Brightening] Any- 
how, we mustn’t complain, where a big 
estate is im oh ed 
Phylhs Is It— such a— big estate? 
Thaddeus Guess 
Phyllis I can’t 
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Thaddeus [coming closer to her"] I heard 
Elkin’s managing-clerk tell Jim and the 
Colonel this morning that poor Ned may 
have died worth anything between a hun- 
dred and fifty and two hundred thousand 
pounds 

Phyllis [fainilyl Two hundred thousand 
I 

Thaddeus Yes 

Phyllis Oh, Tad — 1 [S/ie sits, on the 
settee on the left, leaning her head upon 
her /lands! 

Thaddeus Splitting the difference, and 
allowmg for death duties, our share would 
be close upon forty thousand To be on the 
safe side, put it at thirty-mne thousand 
Thirty-nme thousand pounds! [Moving 
about the room excitedly! Fve been reck- 
onmg Invest that at four per cent — one is 
justified m calculatmg upon a four per cent 
basis — ^invest thirty-nine thousand at four 
per cent , and there you have an income of 
over fifteen hundred a year Fifteen hundred 
a year! [Returning to her! When we die, 
seven hundred and fifty a year for Joyce, 
seven hundred and fifty for C 3 rrill 

[She uses quickly and clings to him, 
burying her head upon his shoulder 
and clutching at the lapel of his coat! 
Poor old lady I [Putting his arms round 
her! Poor old ladyl You’ve gone through 
such a lot, haven’t j^ou? 

Phyllis [sobbing! We both have 

Thaddeus Sixteen years of it 

Phyllis Sixteen years 

Thaddeus Of struggle— struggle and fail- 
ure 

Phyllis Failure brought upon you by 
your wife — ^by me 

Thaddeus Nonsense — ^nonsense — 

Phyllis You always call it nonsense, you 
know it’s true If you hadn’t married me — 
if you’d married a girl of better family 
— ^you wouldn’t have lost caste m the 
town — 

Thaddeus Hush, hush! Don’t cry, Phyl, 
don’t cry, old lady 

Phyllis You’d have had the choral so- 
cieties, and the High School, and the oi^an 
at All Saints, you’d have been at the top 
of the tree long ago You know you would! 

Thaddeus [rallying her! And if you 
hadn’t married me, you might have capti- 
vated a gay young officer at Claybrook and 
got to London eventually Hose did it, and 


you might have done it So that makes us 
quits Don’t cry 

PJiyllis [gradually regaining her com- 
posure! There was a young fellow at the 
barracks who was after me 
Thaddeus [nodding! You were prettier 
than Rose, a smarter girl altogether 
Phyllis [drying her eyes! I’ll be smart 
agam now, dear I’m only thirty-five What’s 
thirty-five I 

Thaddeus The children won’t swallow up 
everything now, will they? 

Phyllis No, but Joyce shall look sweeter 
and damtier than ever, though 
Thaddeus C 3 T 1 I shall have a first-class, 
public-school education, that I’m deter- 
mined upon There’s Rugby— Rugby’s the 
nearest — or Malvern — 

Phyllis [with a catch in her breath! Oh, 
but — ^Tad — ^we’ll leave Smglehampton, won’t 
we? 

Thaddeus Permanently? 

Phyllis Yes — ^yesl 

Thaddeus Won’t that be rather a mis- 
take? 

Phyllis A mistake? 

Thaddeus Just as we’re able to hold up 
our heads m the town 
Phyllis We should never be able to hold 
up our heads m Smglehampton If we were 
clothed in gold, we should still be lepers 
underneath, the curse would still rest on us 
Thaddeus [bevnldered!. But where — 
where shall we — ? 

Phyllis I don’t care — anywhere [Pas- 
sionately! Anywhere where I’m not sneered 
at for brmging up my children decently, 
and for makmg my home more tasteful than 
m/ neighbors', anywhere where it isn't 
known that I'm the daughter of a small 
shopkeeper— the daughter of “old Burdock 
of West Street”! [Imploringly! Oh, Tad 
f 

Thaddeus You’re right Nothing is ever 
forgiven you in the place you’re born in 
We’ll clear out 

Phyllis [slipping her arm through his! 
When — when will you get me away? 

Thaddeus Directly, dnectly, as soon as 
the lawyers [He pauses, looking at her 
blankly! 

Phyllis [frightened! What’s the matter? 
Thaddeus We — ^we’re talkmg as if— as if 
Ned’s money is already ours! 

Phyllis [unthdrawing her arm — steadily! 

It wiU be <5 
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Thaddem Will it, do jou think? 

Phyllis Ivnth an expressionless face] I 
prophet — ^it vnll be 

[Heath enters and, seeing Thaddehs 
and Phtujs, draws back] 

Heath I’m sorry, sir I thought the room 
was empty 

Thaddeus We’re going [yls he and 
Phtlus pass out into the hall] Don’t come 
to the door 
Heath Thank j ou, sir 
[Heath quietly and methodically re- 
places the chair at the window on the 
right Then, after a last look round, 
he switches off the lights and leaves 
the room again in gloom] 

ACT TWO 
It IS a month later 

The drawing-room of a modern, cheaply- 
built villa, the residence of the Thaddeus 
Modtimobes, in the town of Singlchampton 
In the wait at the back arc two windows 
One IS a bay-window provided vnlh a win- 
dow-seal, the other, the imndoto on the 
right, opens to the ground into a small 
garden At the bottom of the garden n 
paling runs from left to right, and in the 
paling there is a gate which gives access to 
a narrow lane Beyond are the gardens and 
backs of other houses 
The fireplace is on the nghi of the room, 
the door on the left A grand pianofortt, 
with its head towards the windows, and a 
music-stool occupy the middle of the room 
On the right of the music-stool there is an 
armchair, and against the piano, facing the 
fireplace, there is a settee Another settee 
IS at the further end of the fireplace, and 
on the nearer side, opposite this settee, 
is an armchair Also on the right hand 
there is a round table An ottoman, opposing 
the settee by the piano, stands close to the 
table 

At the end of the piano there is a small 
table with an armckatr on its right ond 
left, and on the extreme left of the room 
stands another armchair with a still smaller 
table beside it On the left of the bay- 
window there is a wniing-table, and in front 
of the wnltng-iahle, but turned to the twn- 
dow, a chair Other articles of furniture fill 
spaces against the walls 
There ts a mirror over the fireplace and 
a clock on the mantelshelf, and lying upon 


the round table arc a hat and a pair of 
gloves belonging to Helen Some flowers 
in pots hide the empty grate 

The room and everything in the room 
are eloquent of narrow means, if not of 
actual poverty But the way in which the 
cheap furmliirc is dressed up, and the man- 
ner of its arrangement about the room, give 
evidence of taste and refinement 

The garden ts full of the bright sunshine 
of a fine July afternoon 

Helen, engaged in making a sketch of 
JoiCE and CiniL, tiho arc facing her, is sit- 
ting in the chair on the right of the table 
at the end of the piano A drawing-block 
ts on her knees and a box of crayons is on 
the table at her elbow JoiCF is a shm, 
serious girl of fifteen, CvuiL, a handsome 
boy of fourteen 

Helin and the Thiddeus Mobtimores 
are dressed in mourning, but not oppres- 
sively so 

Thaddeus is at the piano, accompanying 
a sentimental ballad which TniST, standing 
beside him, ts s«n(;t«(7 TniST ts a big, 
hcallhy-lookmg, curly-kcadcd young fellow 
in somewhat shabby clerical clothes 
Phyllis, looking more haggard than when 
last seen, ts on the settee by the fireplace 
Her hands he idly upon some needlework 
in her lap, and she ts in deep thought 

Thaddeus [starttn(7 afresh with the sym- 
phony] Once more 

Helen Ho the children, softly] Do you 
1 want a rest? 

Cyril Islanding close to his sister] No, 
I thonks 

Joyce [m the chair at the extreme left] 
Oh, no, don’t giAc us a rest 

[As the symphony ends, the door opens 
a little way, and James pops hts head 
in] 

James Hallo I 

Thaddeus Hallo, Jim ! 

[James enters, followed by Stephen, 
both, with an oir of bustle and self- 
vmportance They also are in mourn- 
ing, are gloved, and are wearing their 
hats, which they reniowc on entering] 

Stephen May we come in? 

James Good-afternoon, Mr Tnst 

Stephen How do you do, Mr Tnst? 

Tnst tio James and Stephen] How are 
you, how are you? 

James Ito the children, kissing Joiob], 
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Well, kidsl [Shaking hands with Helen] 
Well, my dear I 

[Phyllis rises Jambs crosses to herj 
Don’t get up, Phyllis What's this? You're 
not very bobbish, I hear 
Phyllis [nervouslyl It’s nothing 
Thaddeus [tidying his music'] She’s sleep- 
ing badly just now, poor old lady 
Stephen [having greeted Helen and the 
children — to Phyllis] Oh, Phyllis, Lomsa 
has discovered a wonderful cure for sleep- 
lessness at the herbalist’s in Crown Street 
A few dried leaves merely You strew them 
under the bed and the effect is magical 
James Glass of warm milk’s my remedy — 
Stephen Eighteen-pence an ounce, it 
costs 

James Not that sleeplessness bothers me 
Phyllis [sitting on the ottoman and re- 
suming her work — to Stephen] Thank you 
for telling me about it 
James [to Helen] Makmg quite- a long 
stay here 

Helen [smiling] Am I not? 

Stephen You and Phyllis, Tad, are more 
honored than we were m tJae Crescent 
James Or we were at “Ivanhoe” She 
was only a couple o’ nights with us 
Stephen Less with us She arrived one 
morning and left the next 
James [to Helen] Been m Nelson Villas 
over a week, haven’t you? 

Helen [touching her drawing] Is it more 
than a week? 

James [looking at Helen’s drawing] 
Takmg the youngsters’ portraits, too 
Stephen [also looking at the drawing] 
H’ml I suppose children are difficult sub- 
jects 

Trist [moving towards the door — to 
Helen] Miss Thornhill, don’t forget your 
engagement 

Helen [to Joyce and Cyril] Mr Tnst 
IS going to treat us to the flower-show by 
and by ^ 

Cynl Good man I j 

Joyce Oh, Mr Tnst I 
Stephen [to Thist] Not dnvmg you 
away, I hope? 

Tnst [at the door] No, no, I’ve some 
work to do 

[He withdraws Stephen puts his hat 
on the top of the piano] 

James [after watching the door close] 
Decent sort o’ young man, that, nothing of 
the lodger about bun 


Stephen I’ve always said so [To Thad- 
deus, lowenng his voice] Mr Tnst knows 
how — er— h’m — poor Edward left his affairs? 

Thaddeus Everybody does, it’s all over 
the town 

Stephen [resignedly] Yes, impossible to 
keep it to ourselves 

James Thanks to their precious advertise- 
ment [To Joyce and Cyril loudly] Now, 
then, children, be off with youl I want to 
talk to your father and mother 
Joyce [to Helen] Will you ei.cuse us? 
Cynl Awfully sorry, Helen 
[The children pass through the open 
window into the garden and disappear 
Helen rises and, having laid her draw- 
ing-block aside, IS following them] 
James [to Helen] Not you, my dear. 
You’re welcome to hear our business 
Helen Oh, no, you mustn’t let me m- 
trude 

Stephen I think Helen ought to hear it 
[Helen pauses, standing by the table 
on the right] 

I think she ought to be made aware of 
what’s gomg on 
James Tad — 

Thaddeus [coming forward] Eh? 

James The meetmg’s to take place this 
afternoon 

[Phyllis looks up from her work sud- 
denly, with parted lips] 

Thaddeus This afternoon? 

Stephen At four o'clock 
Thaddeus [glancxng at the clock on the 
mantelpiece] It’s past three now 
James [placing his hat on the table at 
the end of the piano and sitting at the left 
of the table] It’s been fiiied up at last 
rather m a hurry 

Stephen [sitting in the chair on the ex- 
treme left] We didn’t get Elkin’s letter, 
telhng us he was commg through, till this 
mornmg 

Thaddeus You might have notified us 
earlier, though, one of you Just like you 
fellows I 

Stephen [waving his arms] On the day I 
go to press I’ve quite enough to remember 
James [to Thaddeus, roughly] It’s your 
holiday-time, what have you got to do? 
An hour's notice is as good as a week’s 
Stephen [to Helen] This is a meetmg of 
the family, Helen, to be held at my 
brother’s house, for the purpose of — er — 
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Helen [advancing a litilel "Wiiiding matn 

For the purpose of receiving Elkm 
and Vallance’s report 
Helen [keenlyli And to—? 

James And to decide upon the admini^ 
tration of the estate on behalf of the ne\t- 
of-kin 

Helen In my words— wind matters up 
[With an appearance of cheerfulness] 
Which means an end to a month’s suspense, 
doesn’t it? 

Thaddeus [apologetically] A not very 
satisfactory end to yours „ , 

Helen To mine? [With an effort] Oh, 
I— r\e suffered no suspense, Mr Tad hir 
Elkin has kept me mformed of the result of 
the advertising and the circularizing from 
the beginning 

Thaddeus But there has been no result 
Helen No result is the result 
Stephen Exactly 

[Dunng the following talk, HeIjEN 
moves away and seats herself in the 
chair by the head of the piano 
Phtulis has resumed her work again, 
bending over %t so that her face ts 
almost hidden] 

Thaddeus [to James and SiEPHinf] Will 
Rose and the Colonel be down? 

James We're on our way to the station 
to meet ’em 

Stephen [bitterly] Hal Will they be 
down? . 

Thaddeus You didn’t overlook them, 
evidently 

James [with a growl] No, the gallant 
Colonel doesn’t give us much chance of 
overlooking him 

Stephen Colonel Ponting might be the 
only person mterested, judgmg by the tone 
he adopts 

James A mce life he’s been leading us 
lately 

Stephen Elkm and Vallance are sick of 
him 

James Hasn’t two penny pieces to chnk 
together, that’s the size of it 
Stephen A man may be hard up and yet 
behave with dignity 

James I eiqiect the decorators are asking 
for a bit on the nail 
Thaddeus [sitting on the right of the 
table at the end of the piano] Decorators? 

Stephen [to THAnnsus] Haven’t you 
heard? 


Thaddeus No 

Stephen The magnificent house theyve 
taken in Carlos Place — 7 
James Close to Berkeley Square 
Stephen [correcting James’ prontmcia- 
tion] Barkeley Square 
James Stables and motor-garridge at the 

back 

Stephen Oh, yes, they’re decorating and 
furnishing most elaborately Lou had a note 
from Rose a day or two since 
James He’ll strip my sister of every 
penny she’s come into, if she doesn’t look 
out 

Stephen The gross indelicacy of the thing 
is what offends me We have been content 
to remain passive 

James And I fancy our plans and projects 
are as important as the Colonel’s 
Stephen 1 should assume so 
James [to Stephen, with a jerk of the 
thumb towards TnADDBUs] Shall I 7 
Stephen No harm in it now 
James [to Thaddeus, leaning forwardr— 
impressively] Tad . . 

Thaddeus What? 

James That land at the bottom of Gor- 
don Street, where the allotment grounds 
are — 

Thaddeus Yes? 

James It’s mine 
Thaddeus Yours, Jim? 

James It belongs to me I’ve signed the 
contract and paid a deposit 
Thaddeus What do you intend to do 
with it? 

James What should I intend to do with 
it — eat it? I intend to build there — build 
the foest avenue of houses in Singlehamp- 
ton [jBtsinp and going to the piano, where 
he traces a plan on the lid with his finger] 
Look herel 

[Thaddeus joins him and watches the 
tracing of the plan] 

Here’s Gordon Street Here’s the pub at the 
comer I come along here — straight along 
here — ^to Albert Terrace Opposite Albert 
Terrace I take in Clark’s piano factory, 
and where Clark’s factory stands I lay out 
an ornamental garden with a fountain m 
the middle of it On I go at a curve, to 
avoid the playground of Fothergill’s school, 
till I reach Bolton’s store He stops me, 
but I’ll squeeze him out some day, as sure 
as my name’s James Henry 1 [To Thad- 
dbub] D’ye see? 
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Thaddeus [uncomjortahly, eyeing Helen] 
Splendid, splendid 

James Imomng round the head of the 
piano to the nghtl Poor old Ned I Hal my 
brother won’t have done so badly by his 
native town after all 
Thaddeus hinder his breath,, trying to re- 
mind James of Helen’s presence'l Jim — 
Jim 

James [oblimously, coming upon Helen] 
D’ye know the spot we’re talking about, my 
dear? 

Helen No 

James You must get ’em to walk you 
down there ITo Phyllis] You trot her 
down there, Phyllis 

Phyllis hmthout raising her eyes from her 
worlJ\ I will. 

Stephen [to James], You haven’t told 
them everything, Jim 
James [sitting upon the settee by the 
pianol Oh, your of^es . . 

Stephen [to everybodyl. It isn’t of the 
greatest importance, perhaps, but it’s part 
of James’s scheme to erect an exceptionably 
noble buildmg m the new road to provide 
adequate pnnting and pubhshmg offices for 
the Times and Mirror 
Thaddeus What, you’re not desertmg 
Kmg Street, Stephen? 

Stephen [rmn^ and walking to the fire- 
place] Yes, I’ve had enough of those 
cramped, poky premises 
Thaddeus They are mconvenient 
Stephen [on the hearthrug, facing the 
othersi And, to be perfectly frank, I’ve had 
enough of Mr Hammond and the Courier 
Thaddeus I don’t blame you there The 
Courier is atrociously personal occasionally 
Stephen [pompously'^ I don’t say it be- 
cause Hammond is, m a manner, my rival 
— ^I’m not so small-minded as that — ^but I 
do say that he is a vulgar man and that 
the Courier is a vulgar and mischievous 
lournal 

James He’s up to date, though, is Mister 
Freddy Hammond 

Stephen His plant is shghtly more 
modem than mme, I admit 
James [chucklingl Aye, you’ll be able to 
present those antediluvian prmting-presses 
of yours to the museum as curiosities 
Stephen [with a wave of the handj Any- 
how, the construction of Jim’s new road 
marks a new era in the life of the Times 
and Mirror [Leaving the fireplace^ I’m 


puttmg no less than twelve thousand pounds 
mto the dear old paper. Tad 
Thaddeus [standing by the table on the 
left] Twelve thousand 
Stephen How will that agree with Mr 
Hammond’s digestion, eh? Twelve thousand 
pounds I [Coming to Thaddeus] And what 
are your plans for the future, if one may 
ask? You’ll leave these wretched villas, of 
course? 

Thaddeus [evasively] Oh, I— I’m wait- 
mg till this law busmess is absolutely 
settled 

Stephen [hastily] Quite right, quite nght 
So am I, so am I, actually But we may 
talk, I suppose, among ourselves — 

James [looking at his watch and rising] 
By George 1 We shall miss Rose and the 
I Colonel 

Stephen [fetching his hat] Pish I the 
Colonel 

James [to Helen] Ta-ta, my dear 
[Helen nses, and he shakes hands with 
her] 

See you at the meetmg, Phyllis 
Stephen [to Helen, across the piano] 
Good-bye, Helen 

James [having picked up his hat, at the 
door] Don’t be late. Tad 
Stephen [at the door] No, no, don’t be 
late 

Thaddeus Four o’clock 
Stephen Sharp 

[Thaddeus follows James and Stephen 
into the hall and returns immediately] 
Thaddeus [closing the door] My dear 
Helen, I apologize to you most humbly 
Helen [coming forward] For what? 
Thaddeus For Jim’s bad taste, and 
Stephen’s, in talking before you as they’ve 
been doing 

Helen Oh, it’s of no consequence 
Thaddeus I could have kicked Jim 
Helen [impulsively] Mr Tad — [giving 
him her hand] I congratulate you [Going 
to Phyllis and kissing her lightly upon 
the cheek] I congratulate you both heartily 
No two people m the world deserve good 
fortime more than you do 
Thaddeus It’s extremely kmd and gra- 
cious of you to take it in this way 
Helen Why, m what other way could I 
take it? 

Thaddeus At your age, you mayn’t 
esteem money very highly But — ^there are 
other considerations 
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Helen Iturmng away and seating herself 
upon the settee by the piano"! Yes, we won’t 
speak of those 

Thaddeus [walking to the hay-vnndow! 
AtiH there was just a chance that the in- 
quiries might have brought a will to light 
—a will benefiting you Though, you were 
arocious not to appear unfriendly to the 
family, you must have reahzed that 
Helen Whether I did or not, it’s all done 
with now finally — ^finally [Blowing the 
subject from her! Phewl 
Thaddeus [his elbows on the piano, speak- 
ing across it to Helen] Phyl and I are not 
altogether selfish and graspmg She has been 
worrymg herself to death these last few 
days — ^haven’t you, Phyl? — ever since we 
heard the meeting was near at hand 
Phyllis [in a low voice! Yes 
Thaddeus Ever smce you came to us, 
m fact 

Helen [jumping up! Ah, what a nuisance 
I’ve been to youl [Sitting beside Phtllis] 
How relieved you’ll be to pack me off to- 
morrow! 

Thaddeus To-morrow? 

[Uttering a little sound, Phyllis stops 
working and stares straight before her! 
Helen [slipping an arm round Phyllib’s 
waist! That letter I had while we were at 
lunch— it was from a girl who used to sit 
next to me at Juhan’s She’s found me some 
capital rooms, she says, close to Regent’s 
Park, and I’m gomg up to look at ^em 
[Thaddeus comes to her! 
In any event, the sooner I get out of Smgle- 
hampton the better 
Thaddeus Why? 

Helen Everybody, m the town eyes me 
so queerly, I'm certam they suspect 
Thaddeus It’s your imagmation 
Helen It isn’t [Hesitatingly! I — ^I’ve con- 
fided m Mr Tnst 

Thaddeus [snrpnsed] CJonfided m Tnst? 
Helen [nodding! I hated the idea of his 
thinking me — deceitful 
Thaddeus [sitting on the settee by the 
piano! Tnst would never have guessed 
Helen Oh, Mr Tad, who, m heaven’s 
name, that wasn’t bom yesterday could be- 
heve the story of my bemg simply a 
'j^otigie of father’s, the daughter of an old 
business friend of his? Your brother Stephen 
niay be an excellent editor, but his powers 
of invention are beneath contempt 
Thaddeus [laughing! Ha, ha, ha! [fiiib- 


bing his knees! That’s one for Stephen, 
that’s a rap for Stephen 
Helen And then, agam, the other mem- 
bers of the family are beoommg so hombly 
jealous 

Thaddeus [seriously! Ah, yes 
Helen You noticed your brother’s re- 
marks? And Mrs James and Mrs Stephen 
almost cut me m East Street this mormng 
Thaddeus [clenching his fists! Thank 
God, we shall have done with that sort of 
thing directly we shake the dust of Smgle- 
hampton from our feetl 
Helen Directly you — ! 

Thaddeus [gaily! There I Now I’ve let 
the cat out of the bag Phylhs will tell you 
You tell her, Phyl [Hzsmp] I promised 
Rawhnson I’d help him index his madrigals 
this afternoon. I’ll run round to him and 
explam [Potmnp on Ms way to the door! 
Helen, you must be our first visitor m our 
new home, wherever we pitch our tent 
Make that a bargam with her, Phyl [At 
the door, to Phyllis] We’ll start at ten 
minutes to, old lady Be ready [He disap- 
pears, closing the door after him! 

Helen [nsinp and walking away to the 
left! Well! I do thnik it shabby of you, 
Phylhs You and Mr Tad might have trusted 
me with your secret [Facing her! Phylhs, 
wouldn’t it be glorious if you came to Lon- 
don to hve — or near London? Wouldn’t it? 

Phylhs [in a strange, quiet voice, her 
hands lying quite still upon her lap! Helen 
— ^Helen dear 
Helen Yes? 

Phylhs That mommg, a month ago, m 
Lmchpool — while we were all sittmg m your 
poor father’s hbrary waitmg for you 
Helen [returning to her! On the Friday 
mommg — 

Phylhs There was a discussion as to mak- 
mg you an allowance, and — [her eyes avoid- 
ing Helen’s] and everybody was most 
anxious — ^most anxious — that you should be 
placed upon a proper footmg ' 

Helen Mr Elkm broached the subject 
when I amved You were out of the room 
Phylhs Yes And you dechned 
H elen Certainly I gave them my reasons 
Why do you bnng this up? 

[Phyllis rises, laying her work upon 
! the table behind her! 
j Phylhs [drawing a deep breath! Helen—. 

I want you to reconsider your decision 
1 Helen Reconsider it? 
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Phylhs I want you to reconsider yoxn: 
determmation not to accept an allowance 
from the family 
Helen Impossible 

Phylhs Oh, don’t be so hasty Listen first 
This good fortune of ours — of Tad’s and 
mme — ^that you’ve congratulated us upon — 
I shall never enjoy it — 

Helen {.incredulously} Oh, Phylhs 1 
Phylhs I shall not It will never brmg me 
a moment’s happiness unless you consent 
to receive an allowance from the family — 
suflScient to give you a sense of indepen- 
dence 

Helen {seating herself in the chair on the 
extreme left, vnth her back to Phylub]. 
I couldn’t 

Phylhs And to make your future per- 
fectly safe 
Helen I couldn’t 
Phylhs ientreatinglyl Do — do — 

Helen It’s out of the question 
Phylhs Please — ^for my sakel 
Helen {turning to her} I’m sorry to dis- 
tress you, Phyllis, mdeed I’m sorry But 
when you see me gaimng some little posi- 
tion in London, through my work, you’ll 
cease to feel miserable about me 
Phylhs Never-never — 

Helen {starting up and walking to the 
fireplace impetuously} Oh, you don’t un- 
derstand me — ^my pride A pensioner of the 
Mortimore family! I! How can you sug- 
gest it? I refused their help before I was 
fully acquainted with these, to me, uncon- 
gemal relations of father’s — 1 don’t mclude 
Mr Tad m that expression, of course, and 
now I am acquamted with them, I would 
refuse it a thousand times If I were starv- 
ing, I wouldn’t put myself under the small- 
est obhgation to the Mortimores 
Phylhs [unsteadily] Obhgation — ^to — ^the 
— Mortimores — obligation! [As if about to 
make some communication to BfeLBur, sup~ 
porting herself by leaning upon the table 
on the right, her body bent forward — almost 
maudibly] Helen — ^Helen . . 

Helen What ? 

[There is a short silence, and then 
Phyllis drops back upon the settee 
by the piano} 

Phylhs [rocking herself to and fro} Oh — 
oh, dear — oh — ! 

Helen {coming to her and standing over 
her} You’re quite ill, Phylhs, your bad 
mghts are takmg it out of you dreadfully. 


You ought to have the advice of a doctor 
Phylhs {weakly} No — don’t send for the 
doctor — 

Helen Go up to your room, then, and 
keep qmet till Mr Tad calls you {Glanmg 
at the clock] You’ve a quarter of an 
hour — 

Phylhs {clutching Helen’s skirt} Helen 
— you’re fond of me and Tad— you said 
yesterday how attached you’d grown to 
us 

Helen {soothingly} I am— I am— very 
fond of you 

Phylhs And the children . . . ? 

Helen Yes, yes 
Phylhs My poor children! 

Helen Hush! Why poor children? Pul! 
yourself together Go up to your room 
Phylhs {taking Helen’s hand and caress- 
ing it] Helen— if you won’t accept an al- 
lowance from the entire family, accept it 
from Tad and me 
Helen No, no, no 

Phylhs Four — ^three hundred & year, 
Helen No 

Phylhs Two hundred 
Helen No 

Phylhs We could spare it. We shouldn't 
miss it, We should never miss it 
Helen Not a penny 
Phylhs {rising and gripping Helen’s 
shoulders} You shall— you ^all accept it, 
Helen 

Helen Phylhs! {releasing herself and 
drawing back] Phylhs, you’re veiy odd 
to-day You’ve got this allowance idea on 
the bram Look here, don’t let’s mention 
the subject agam, or I — I shall be offended 
Phylhs {dully, hanging her head] All 
right Very well 

Helen Forgive me It happens to be just 
the one point I’m sensitive upon [Listen- 
ing, then going to the open window} Here 
are the children Do go up-stairs [Calling 
into the garden} Hallo! 

[Phyllis leaves the room as Cybil and 
Joyce appear outside the window 
The boy is carrying a few freshly cut 
roses] 

Now, then, children! Isn’t it time we routed 
Mr Trist out of his study? 

Cyril [entering and going towards the 
door] I'll stir the old chap up [Pemember- 
ing the nosegay] Oh . ! [Presenting it to 

Helen] Allow me 

Helen For me? How sweet of you! [Plac- 
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171(7 the flowers against her hell and then 
at her hreasil Where shall I wear them — 
here, or here? 

Cyril Anywhere you hke [Awkwardly'} 
We sha’n’t see anythmg mcer at the flower- 
show, I’m certam 
Helen No, they’re beautiful 
Cynl [Aw eyes on the carpet} I don’t 
mean the flowers . 

Helen [inclining her head} Thank you 
[Ctetl again makes for the door} 
Don’t disturb mother [Moving away to 
the fireplace, where, at the mirror, over the 
mantelshelf, she fixes the roses in her belt} 
She has to go to Claybrook Hoad with 
your father m a httle while, and I want 
her to rest 

Cynl [pausing! She is seedy, isn’t she? 
[Puckering his brows} Gkimg to IJncle Jim’s, 
are they? 

Helen Yes 

Cynl That’s to do with our money, I 
expect 

Helen [busy at the mirror} With your 
money? 

Cyril Father’s come mto a heap of 
money, you know 
Joyce [reproachfully} Cynl I 
Cyril [not heeding her} So have Uncle 
Jim and Uncle Stephen and Aunt Kose 
Helen I’m dehghted. 

[Joyce signs to Ctbh, to desist} 
Cyril [to Joyce] Oh, what’s the use of 
our keepmg it dark any longer? 

Joyce We promised mother — 

Cyril Ages ago But you heard what 
father said to Uncle Stephen^ — ^it’s all over 
tlw town Young Pither says there's some- 
thmg about it m the paper 
Helen The paper? 

Cyril The Couner— that fellow Ham- 
mond’s paper Hammond was beastly sar- 
c^tic about It last week, Pither says 
^oing to the door} I don’t read the 
Couner myself 

[At the door, he beckons to Joyce She 
jmns him, and his voice drops to a 
deep whisper} 

Besides — 


[He glances significantly at jj 
whose back is turned to them} 
itll make it easier for us [Nudging Jo' 
^ows jom chance, do it now [Ale 
One me ^e mmutes, you two I can’i 
seen at the flower-show m these togs 
itie withdraws Having assured he, 


that the door is closed, Joyce advances 
to Helek] 

Joyce Helen 
Helen Hallo 1 

Joyce [gravely} Have you a mmute to 
spare? 

Helen [coming to the round table} Yes, 
dear 

Joyce Helen, it’s qmte true we’ve come 
mto a great deal of money Uncle Edward, 
who lived at Lmchpool — oh, you knew him, 
didn’t you^ — ^he was a friend of y'ours — 
Helen [nodding} He was a fnend of 
mme 

Joyce Uncle Edward has left his fortune 
to the family — [breaking ofl} you’ve been 
told already I 
Helen Well— yes 

Joyce We haven’t received our share 
yet, but we shall, as soon as it’s all divided 
up [Timidly} Helen 

[Helek seals herself upon the ottoman 
in an attitude of attention} 

I needn’t tell you this will very much im- 
prove father and mother’s position. 

Helen Naturally 

Joyce And mine and Cynl’s, too I’m to 
finish abroad, I beheve 
Helen Lucky brat 

Joyce But it’s Cynl I want to talk to 
you about — my brother Crynl . , , 

Helen Cynl? 

Joyce CyTil is to be entered for one of 
the pnncipal pubhc schools 
Helen Is he? 

Joyce One of those schools which stamp 
a boy a gentleman for the rest of his life 
Helen He is a gentleman, as it is I’ve 
a high opmion of Cynl 

Joyce Ob, I am glad to hear you say 
so, because — because 

Helen Because what? [Joyce turns away 
in silence to the settee by the piano} What 
are you dnvmg at, Joicey? 

Joyce [lounging on the settee uneasily 
and inelegantly} Of course, Cynl’s only 
fo^een at present, there’s no denymg that 
Helen I suppose there isn’t 
Joyce But m three years’ time he’ll be 
seventeen, and m another three he’ll be 
twenty 

Helen [puzzled} Well? 

Joyce And at twenty you’re a man, aren’t 
you? ' 

Helen A young TTign 

Joyce [seating herself, her elbows on het 
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knees, examining her -fingers’] And even 
then he’d be content to wait 
Helen To wait? What for? 

Joyce [in a low voice] Cyril wishes to 
marry you some day, Helen 
Helen lajter a pause, gently] Does he? 
Joyce He consulted me about it soon 
after you came to us, and I advised him to 
be quite sure of himself before he spoke 
to you And he is, quite sure of himself 
Helen And he’s asked you to speak for 
him? 

Joyce He prefers my doing it [Looking, 
under her lashes, at Helen] Are you 
furious? 

Helen Not a scrap 

Joyce [transferring herself from the settee 
to the floor at Helen’s feet — embracing 
her] Oh, that’s lovely of youl I was afraid 
you might be 
Helen Furious? 

Joyce [gazing at her admiringly] At our 
aimmg so high I was afraid you might 
consider that marrymg Qja-il would be mar- 
lying beneath you 

Helen [tenderly] The girl who marries 
C3nril will have to be a far grander person 
than I am, Joyce, to be marrymg beneath 
her 

Joyce Oh, Cyril’s all right m himself, 
and so is father Father’s very retiring, but 
he’s as clever a musician as any in the mid- 
lands And mother is all right m herself 
[Backing away from Helen] It’s not 
mother’s fault, it’s her misfortune 
Helen Her misfortune , ? 

Joyce [bitterly] Oh, I’ll be boimd they 
mentioned it at “Ivanhoe” or at the Cres- 
cent 

Helen Mentioned . ? 

Joyce [between her teeth] The shoji— 
grandfather’s shop 
Helen Ah, yes 

Joyce [clenching her hands] Ahl [Sqwat- 
iing upon her heels, her shoulders hunched] 
Grandfather was a grocer, Helen — a grocer 
Oh, mother has suffered terribly through it 
— ^agonies 

Helen Poor mother 1 
Joyce We’ve all suffered Sometimes it’s 
been as much as Cyril and I could do to 
keep our heads up, [proudly, with flashing 
eyes] but we’ve done it The Smglehampton 
people are beasts 
Helen Joyce 1 

Joyce If it’s the last word I ever utter — 


beasts [Swallowing a tear] And only half 
of it was groceiy — only half 
Helen Only half — ? 

Joyce It was a double shop There were 
two windows, the other half was bottles of 
wme They forget that, they forget that! 
Helen A shame 

Joyce [embracing Helen again]. What 
shall I say to him, then? 

Helen Say to him? 

Joyce Cyril — ^what answer shall I give 
him? 

Helen Oh, tell Cyril that I am highly 
complimented by his offer — 

Joyce [eagerly] Complimented— yes ? 

Helen And that, if he’s of the same 
mind when he’s a man, and I am still smgle, 
he may propose to me agam 
Joyce [in alarm]. If you’re— still smgle 
? 

Helen Yes — [shaking her head] and if 
he’s of the same mind 

[There is a sharp, prolonged rapping on 
the door Jotcb and Helen nse] 
Joyce [going to the door] It’s that fright- 
ful tease 

[She opens the door, and Trist enters, 
carrying his hat, gloves, and walking^ 
stick] 

Tnst Ladies, I have reason to beheve 
that several choice specimens of the Dian- 
thus Caryophyllus refuse to raise their 
heads until you grace the flower-show with 
your presence 

[Jotcb slaps hts hand playfully and dis- 
appears Helen takes her hat from 
the round table and, standing before 
the mirror at the mantelpiece, pins it 
on her head Trist watches her] 
Helen [after a silence, her back to Trist] 
The glass reflects more than one face, Mr 
Trist 

Tnst [moving] I beg your pardon 
Helen You were thinking . ? 

Tnst Philosophizmg — observmg your way 
of puttmg on your hat 
Helen I put it on carelessly? 

Tnst Quickly A convmcmg sign of 
youth After you are five-and-twenty the 
process will take at least ten mmutes 
Helen And at thirty? 

Tnst Half an hour Add another half- 
hour for each succeedmg decade — 

Helen [turning to him] I’m afraid you’re 
a knowing, worldly parson 
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Tmt llaughtng] No, no, a tolerant, 
human parson 

Helen We shall see IPicling up her 
gloves! If ever you get a In mg m London, 
Mr Tnst, I shall make a pomt of attmg 
under you 

Tnst I bmd you to that 

Helen [pulling on a glove! By-the-bye, 
I set out to seek my London living to- 
morrow 

Tnst [vntk a change of manner! To- 
morrow? 

Helen To-morrow 

Tnst [blankly! I— I’m sorry 

Helen Very polite of you I’m glad 

Tnst Glad? 

Helen It sounds rather unkmd, doesn’t 
it? Oh, I’m extremely fond of everybody m 
this house — Mr and Mrs Tad and the chil- 
dren, I mean But I’m sure it isn’t good, 
morally, for me to be here, even if there 
were no other reasons for my departure 

Tnst Morally? 

Helen Yes, if I remamed here, all that’s 
bad m my nature would come out on top 
Do you know that I’ve the makings m me 
of a most accomphshed liar and hypocrite? 

Tnst I shouldn’t have suspected it 

Helen I have [Coming nearer to him! 
What do you think takes place this after- 
noon? 


Tnst What? 

Helen [with gradually increasing excite- 
ment! There’s to be a meetmg of the 
Mortimore family at James Mortimore’s 
house at four o’clock He and his brothel 
Stephen have just informed me, with the 
dehcacy which is charactenstio of them, that 
they are gomg to arrange with the lawyers 
to administer my father’s estate without 
any more delay And I was double-faced 
enough to receive the news smihngly and 
agreeably, and all the time I could have 
struck them — could have seen them drop 
dead m this room without a pang of re- 
gret— 

Tnst No, no — 

Helen I could [TTaZhtng away and pacing 
the room on the left! Oh, it isn’t father’s 
money I covet I said so to the family m 
Lmchpool, and I say it agam But I de- 
ceived myself 

Tnst Deceived yourself? 

I can’t hear that 
father diould have forgotten me I can’t 
bear it, I can’t resign myself to it, I shall 


never resign myself to it I thought I should 
be able to, but I was mistaken I told Mr 
Thaddeus that I’ve been suffering no sus- 
pebse this last month It’s a falsehood , I’ve 
been suffering mtense suspense I’ve been 
watching the posts, for letters from Elkin, 
I’ve been praying, daily, hourly, that 
something — ^anything— might be found to 
prove that father had remembered me And 
I loathe these people, who step over me 
and stand between me and the being I 
loi ed best on earth, I loathe them I detest 
the whole posse of them, except the Thad- 
deuses, and I wish this money may brmg 
them, and those belonging to them, every 
ill that’s conceivable [Confronting Trist, 
her bosom heaving! Don’t you lecture me 
Tnst [good-humoredly! I haven’t tlie 
famtest intention of doing so 
Helen Hal [At the piano, mimicking 
James] Here’s Gordon Street — 

Tnst Eh? 

Helen You come along here, to Albert 
Terrace — ^taking in Clark’s piano factory — 
Tnst Who does? 

Helen [fiercely!. Here — here’s the pub at 
the comer 1 

Tnst [bewildered! I — I don’t — 

Helen [speaking to him across the piano! 
James Mortimore is buying land and build- 
ing a new street m the town 
Tnst Really? 

Helen And Stephen is putting twelve 
thousand pounds mto his old-fashioned 
paper, to freshen it up, and the Pontings 
are moving mto a big house m London — 
near Burkeley Square, as James calls it, 
and they must needs discuss their affairs m 
my hearmg, brutes that they are! [Coming 
to the chair on the left of the table at the 
end 0 / the piano! Oh, thank God, I’m leav- 
ing the town to-morrow I It was only a sort 
of curiosity that brought me here [Sitting 
and producing her handkerchief! Thank 
God, I’m leavmg to-morrow! 

[Trist walks to the window on the 
nghi to allow her to recover herself, 
and then returns to her! 

Tnst My dear child, may I speak quite 
plamly to you? 

Helen [wiping her eyes] If you don’t 
lecture me 

Tnst 1 won’t lecture you I merely ven- 
ture to suggest that you are a tnfle illogical 
Helen I dare say 

Tnst After all, recollect, our fnends 
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James and Stephen are not to be blamed 
for the position they find themselves m 
Helen Their manners are insufferable 
Tnst Hardly insufferable Nothmg is m- 
sufferable 

Helen There you go I 
Tnst Their faults of manner and breed- 
ing are precisely the faults a reasonable, 
dispassionate person would have no diffi- 
culty in excusing And I shall be much 
astonished, when the bitterness of your 
mortification has worn off — 

Helen You are lecturing 1 
Tnst I’m not, I give you my word I’m 
not 

Helen It sounds uncommonly like it 
What did I tell you the other day — ^that 
you were different from the cleig 3 unen I’d 
met hitherto, because you were — ? 

Tnst Jolly 

Helen [with a shrug'i Jolly I [Weanlyl 
Oh, please go and hurry the children up, 
and let’s be off to the flowers 
Tnst [not stirnng'\ My dear Miss Thorn- 
hill — 

Helen [impatientlyl I’ll fetch them — 
Tnst Don’t [Deliberately! My dear 
Miss Thornhill, to show you how httle I 
regard myself as worthy of the privilege 
of lecturmg you, [smiling! to show you 
how the seeds of selfishness may germmate 
and flourish even in the breast of a clenc 
— ^may I make a confession to you? 

Helen Confession — ? 

Tnst I — ^I want to confess to you that 
the circumstance of your having been left 
as you are — cast adrift on the world, un- 
protected, without means apart from your 
own talent and exertions — is one that fills 
me with — hope 
Helen Hope? 

Tnst Pills me with hope, though it may 
scarcely justify my presumption [Sitting 
opposite to her! You were assummg a 
minute ago, in joke perhaps, the possibility 
of my obtammg a livmg some day 
Helen [graciously, but with growing un- 
easiness! Not altogether m joke 
Tnst Anyhow, there is a decided possi- 
bihty of a living coming my way — and 
practically m London, as it chances 
Helen I — ^I’m pleased 
Tnst Yes, m the natural order of events 
a hving will be vacant within the next few 
years which is in the gift of the father of 
an old college chum of mme It’s a suburban j 


parish — close to Twickenham — and Im 
promised it 

Helen That would be — ^nice for you 
Tnst [gazing at her fixedly! Jolly 
Helen [her eyes drooping! Very— jolly 
Tnst I should still be a poor man— that 
I shall always be, but poverty is relative 
It would be riches compared with my cura(y 
here [Ajler a pause! The vicarage has a 
garden with some grand old trees 
Helen Many of the old gardens— m the 
suburbs — ^are charming 

Tnst I — ^I could let the vicarage during 
the summer, to increase my income 
Helen May a vicar — let — ^his vicarage? 
Tnst It’s done Some Bishops object to 
it , [innocently! but you can dodge the old 
boy 

Helen Dodge the — old boy I 
Tnst There are all sorts of legal fictions 
to help you I know of a Bishop’s son-m- 
law who let his vicarage for a term under 
the pretence of letting only the furniture 
Helen Wicked. 

Tnst [leaning jorward! But I shouldn’t 
dream of letting my vicarage if my mcome 
— proved sufficient 

Helen It would be wealth— you say— m 
comparison 

Tnst Yes, but I — I might— many 
Helen [hastily! Oh — oh, of course 
[The door opens, and Jotcb and Ctbh* 
enter, dressed for going out Cybui w 
in his best suit, is gloved, and swings 
a cane which is too long for him At 
the same moment Thaddeus lets him- 
self into the garden at the gate He 
IS accompanied by Dbnter, an 
ordinary-looking person with whiskers 
and moustache Helen and Tbist nse, 
and she goes to the mirror in some 
confusion, and gives a last touch to 
her hat! 

Joyce Have we kept you waitmg? 

Cynl Sorry Couldn’t get my tie to go 
right 

Thaddeus [in the garden! Come m, Den 
yer [At the window, to those in the room! 
What, haven’t you folks gone yet? 

Tnst [with the children, following Helen 
into the garden! Just off 

Thaddeus [to Helen, as she passes him! 
Hope you’ll enjoy yourself 
Tnst [to Denteh] Ah, Mr Denyer, hov 
are you? 

Denver. How are you, Mr Tnst? 
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Joyce and Gynl [to Thaddbus] Good- 
oye, father 

Thaddeus Ihssing themi Good-bye, my 
dears 

[Thist opens the gate, and Helen ano 
the children pass out into the lane 
Tbibt follows them, closing the gate 
Thaddeus and Denteb enter the 
room Denteu ts carrying a news- 
paper] 

Cynl [out of sight, shnllyl Which way? 
Tnst [out of sighil Through Parker 
Street 

Joyce [out of sighi] Who walks with 
who? 

Helen [out of sighil I walk with Cynl 
[The sound of the chatter dies in the 
dtstance} 

Denyer [to Thaddeus"] Then I can put 
up the bill at once, Mr Mortimore? 

Thaddeus [laying his hat upon the table 
on the left] Do, Denyer To-morrow— -to- 
day — 

Denyer I'll send a man round m the 
monung [Producing a note-hook and writ- 
ing in it] Let’s see— your lease is seven, 
fourteen, twenty-one? 

Thaddeus That’s it 

Denyer How much of the first seven is 
there to run— I ought to remember ? 

Thaddeus Two years and a half from 
Michaelmas 
Denyer Rent? 

Thaddeus Forty 

[The door opens a little way and 
Phtllis peeps tn Her features are 
drawn, her lips white and set] 

Denyer Fixtures at a valuation, I s’pose? 
Thaddeus Ha, ha I The costly fixtures at 
a valuation 

Denyer You may as well sell ’em, if they 
only fetch tuppence 

[He sees Phtllis, who has entered 
softly] 

Good afternoon, ma’am 
Phyllis [in a low voicel Good afternoon 
Thaddeus [turning to her] Phyl, dearl 
I met Mr Denyer m the lane [Gleefully] 
The bill goes up to-morrow — ^“house to let” 
— ^to-morrow mommg — [to Denter] first 
thing — 

[Phtllis moves to the bay-window 
without speaking] 

Denyer First thing [Putting his pocket- 
book away] Fxcuse me — you’re on the look- 
out for a new residence? 


Thaddeus Oh — er — one must hve some- 
where, Denyer 

Denyer And a much superior house to 
this, Mr Mortimore, I lay a gumea 
Thaddeus [walking about with his hands 
tn kis pockets] The children are sprmgmg 
up — getting to be tremendous people 
Denyer [genially] Oh, come, sirl We 
know 

Thaddeus [pausing in his walk] Eh? 
Denyer Everybody m the town knows of 
your luck, and the family’s [Picking up his 
hat and newspaper, which he has laid upon 
the ottoman] Here’s another allusion to it 
m this week’s Courier 
Thaddeus The Courier? 

Denyer [handing him the paper] Just 
out You keep it, I’ve got another at ’ome 
[Thaddeus is searching the paper] 
Middle page— “Town Topics” 

Thaddeus Thanks 

Denyer Mr Hammond— he will poke his 
fun [Gcfing to the window] P’r’aps you’ll 
gn e us a call, sir? 

Thaddeus [following him absently, read- 
ing] Yes, I'll call m 

[Denteb turns to Phtllis, who is sit- 
ting in the chair by the bay-window] 
Denyer Good-day, ma’am [/n the 
I garden, to Thaddeus, persuasively] Now 
you won’t forget Gibson and Denyer, Mr 
Mortimore? 

Thaddeus [at the window] I won’t, I 
won’t 

Denyer The old firm [Opening the gate] 
What we haven’t got on our books isn’t 
worth considenng, you take it from me 
[He disappears, closing the gate Thad- 
DBUS comes back into the room] 
Thaddeus Upon my soul, this is too bad 
of Hammond This’ll annoy Jim and 
Stephen frightfully — drive ’em mad [Fling- 
ing the paper on to the settee by the piano] 
Oh, well 1 [Putting his necktie in order 
at the mirror] By Jove, we’ve done it at 
last, old lady I “House to let,” hey 7 I beheve 
I’m keener about it than you are, now it’s 
come to it What a sensation it’ll cause at 
“Ivanhoe,” and at the Crescent I I tell you 
what, you and I must have a solemn talk 
to-mght — a parbament— when the children 
have gone to bed, a regular, serious talk 
[Turning] You know, I’m still for Chelten- 
ham Cheltenham seems to me to offer so 
many advantages 

[Phtlus rises slowly] 
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There’s the town itself — ^bright and healthy, 
then the College, for Cynl As for its 
musical tastes — iBreaking off and looking 
at the clockl I say, do get your thmgs 
on, Phyl ^Comparing Im watch with the 
clock and then timing and winding ii1 We 
shall catch it if we’re not punctual 
Phyllis I — ^I’m not gomg, Tad 
Thaddeus Not going, dear? 

Phyllis No — {.He advances to the 
right of the piano solicitouslyl I can’t go 
Thaddeus Aren’t you up to it? 

{She moves to the open window and 
looks into the gardeni 
Phyllis They won’t — ^be back — for a long 
while? 

Thaddeus The children, and Tnst and 
Helen? Not for an hour or two 
Phyllis {turning! Tad — that gilrl — ^that 
girl 

Thaddeus Helen? 

Phyllis {coming forward a little! We’re 
robbmg her, we’re robbmg her {Shaking! 
We’re all robbing her 
Thaddeus {at her side! You’ve got an- 
other bad attack of neiwes this afternoon 
— an extra bad one — 

Phyllis {mddenly, grasping his coat! Tad 
—I — ^I’ve broken down 
Thaddeus Broken down? 

Phyllis I’ve broken down under it I — I 
can’t endure it 

Thaddeus {soothingly! What — ^what — ? 
Phyllis Your brother — Edwaid — your 
brother — ^Edward 
Thaddeus Yes? 

Phyllis Everythmg — everythmg— belongs 
to her — ^Helen 

Thaddeus My dear, the family were pre- 
pared to offer Helen — 

Phyllis No, nol He left every penny to 
her — left it to her {Staring into his face! 
There was a will 
Thaddeus A will? 

Phyllis I saw it 
Thaddeus You saw it? 

Phyllis I read it — had it in my 
hand 

Thaddeus {incredulously! You didl 
Phyllis Yes, I — did away with it 
Thaddeus Did away with it? 

Phyllis Destroyed it 
Thaddeus A will — ^Ned’s will 
[PhyIiLis turns from him and sinks 
helplessly on to the settee hy the fire- 
place Thaddeus stands looking down 


upon her in a half-fnghtened, half- 
puzzled way, then hs face clears, and 
he looks at the clock again and speaks 
calmly! 

Phyl, I wish you’d let me have Chapman m 
Phyllis [in a faint voice] No — ^no — 
Thaddeus My dear, we can afford a doc- 
tor now, if we require one That broimde 
stuff he prescribed for you once — ^that did 
you no end of good {Going towards the 
door! I’ll send Kate 
Phyllis {raising herself! Tad . 
Thaddeus {reasmnngly!. I’ll stay with 
you till he comes 

Phyllis Tad — {getting to her feet! you— 
you think I’m not right in my head Tad, 
I — I know what I’m saying I’m tellmg the 
truth I’m tellmg you the truth 
Thaddeus A will ? 

Phyllis {at the round table! Yes- 
yes — 

Thaddeus No, no, you’re talking non- 
sense {He goes to the door and there 
pauses, his hand on the doorknob! When 
— ^when ? 

Phyllis When . . ? 

Thaddeus When did you see it? 

Phyllis On the — on the Wednesday night 
Thaddeus The Wednesday mght? 
Phyllis You remember — ^the mght there 
was no mght-nurse ? 

Thaddeus I remember, of course 
Phyllis Ann and Louisa had gone to the 
hotel to lie down, and — and I was alone 
with him 

Thaddeus I remember it all perfectly 
Phyllis {moving towards the ottoman, 
supporting herself by the table! I was with 
lum from eight o’clock till nearly eleven 
Thaddeus Till the others came back 
That was the mght he — ^the mght he sank 
Phyllis Yes, it was just before then that 
he — that he 

Thaddeus {leaving the door! Just before 
then ? 

Phyllis It was just before the change set 
in that he — ^that he sent me downstaurs 
Thaddeus Downstairs? 

Phyllis To the library 
Thaddeus The library? 

Phyllis With the keys 
Thaddeus Keys? 

Phyllis His bunch of keys 
Thaddeus Sent you downstanu— to the 
library— with his keys? 

Phyllis Yes 
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Thaddeus What for? 

Phyllis To fetch something 

Thaddeus Fetch somethmg? 

Phyllis From the safe 

Thaddeus The safe’ 

Phyllis The safe m the library — Isittmg 
on the ottomanl the safe m the bookcase 
m the hbrary 

Thaddeus [coming to her] What — ^what 
did he send you to fetch, dear? 

Phyllis Some — some jewelry 

Thaddeus Jeweliy? 

Phyllis Some pieces of jewelry He had 
some pieces of jewelry m his safe m the 
hbrary, that he’d picked up, he said, at odd 
times, and he wanted to make me a pres- 
ent of one of them 


Thaddeus Make you a present . ? 

Phyllis As a keepsake [Her elbows on 
her knees, digging her fingers into her hair] 
It was about half-past nine I was sitting 
beside his bed, thmking he was asleep, and 
I found him lookmg at me He recollected 
seemg me when I was a child, he said, skat- 
ing on the ponds at Claybrook, and he said 
he was sure I— I was a good wife to you— - 
and a good mother to my children And 
then he spoke of the jewelry— and opened 
the drawer of the table by the bed— and 
took out his keys— and explamcd to me how 
to open the safe 


Thaddeus [his manner gradually changin 
as he listens to her recital] You— you wen 
down ? 

Phyllis Yes 

Thaddeus And — and ? 

Phyllis And unlocked the safe And i 
the lower drawer I — I came across it 

Thaddeus Came across ? 

PMts He told me I should find fou 
smaU boxes— and I could find only three- 
and that made me look mto the drawe 
— and-and under a lot of other papers— 
— I saw it 

Thaddeus It? 

Phyllis A big envelope, with “My Will 
written upon it 

[There is a short silence, then Thad 
DTOs seats himself upon the settee h 
the piano] 

Thaddeus [m a whisper] Well? 
mfn I put It tad 

went up-s^rs with the jewelry Outside th 
bedroom door I found Heath I’d given hm 
pemus^oa to tun out for hoSITo go 


some air, with Pearce and Sadler, the house- 
maids He asked me if they could do any- 
thing for me before they started I told 
him No, and that Mr Mortimore seemed 
brighter and stronger I heard him going 
down the servant’s staircase, and then I 
went into the room — ^up to the bed— and — 
and he was altered 

Thaddeus [moistening his lips mtk his 
tongue] Ned . ? 

Phyllis His checks were more shrunken, 
and his jaw had dropped slightly, and his 
lips were quite blue, and his breathing was 
short and quick I measured the medicine 
which he was to have if there was any sign 
of collapse, and lifted him up and gave it 
to him Then I rang the bell, and by and by 
the woman from the kitchen answered it 
He was easier then— dozing, but I told her 
to put on her hat and jacket and go for 
Dr Oswald And then I stood watchmg him, 
and — and the idea — came to me 

Thaddeus The— the idea? 

Phyllis My head suddenly became very 
clear Every word of the argument in tlie 
tram came back to me — 

Thaddeus Argument? 

Phyllis Between James and the others ^in 

the tram, going to Lmchpool, on the Tues- 
day — 

Thaddeus Oh — oh, yes 

Phyllis If Edward died, how much would 
he die worth? Who would come m for all 
his money? Would he remember the family, 
to the extent of a mourmug ring or so, in 
ms will? If he diould die leaving no will! 

Of course Ned would leave a will, but 

where did a man’s money go to he 
didnt leave a will? 

Thaddeus [under his breath] To hi^ 
next-of-kin J 


Losing patnjuUy] After a time, I 
went downstairs agam At first I per- 
suaded myself that I only wanted to re- 
place the jeweliy— that I didn’t want to 
have to explam about the jeweliy to Ann 

V J the room on the 

left] but when I got downstairs, I knew 
what I was going to do And I did it as if 
It was the most ordmary thing m the world 
I put back the httle boxes— and took out 
the big envelope— and locked up the safe 
^am and-read the will [Paimnp at the 
7»ano] Eveiythmg— eveiythmg— to some 

m Pans [Lean- 
tng upon the piano, a clenched hand against 
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her brow'] “Everything I die possessed of to 
Helen Thornhill, now or late of — ” such- 
and-such an address, “spinster, absolutely”, 
and she was to be his executrix — ^“sole ex- 
ecutrix ” That was all, except that he 
begged her to reward his old servants — ^his 
old servants at his house and at the brew- 
ery Just a few lines — on one side of a sheet 
of paper — 

Thaddeus Written — in his own — hand? 

Phyllis 1 think so 

Thaddeus You — you’ve seen his writing 
— since 

Phyllis {leaving the piano] Yes — ^I’m sure 
—in his own hand 

Thaddeus {heavily] That clears it up, 
then 

Phyllis Yes 

Thaddeus He’d made his will — himself — 
himself 

Phyllis {her strength jailing a little] 
Three years ago I — ^noticed the date — 
{dropping into the chair on the extreme 
left] it was three years ago 

{Again there is a silence, then Thad- 
DHUS rises and walks about aimlessly] 

Thaddeus {trying to collect his thoughts] 
Yes — yes, this clears it up This clears it all 
up There was a will There was a will He 
didn’t forget his child, he didn’t forget her 
What fools — ^what fools we were to suppose 
he could have forgotten his daughter 1 

Phyllis {writhing in her chair] Oh, I 
didn’t know — didn’t guess . 1 His 
daughter! [Moaning] Oh! oh! 

Thaddeus Don’t, don’t, old lady 

{She continues her moaning] 
Oh, don’t, don’t! Let’s think, let’s think, 
now; let’s think {He seats himself opposite 
to her] Now, let’s think Helen — ^this’ll put 
Helen m a different position entirely , a dif- 
ferent position entirely — ^won’t it? I — 
wonder — 1 wonder what’s the proper course 
for the fanuly to take {Stretching out a 
trembling hand to her] You’ll have to write 
down — ^to write down carefully — ^very care- 
fully — {Breaking off, vnth a change of tone] 
Phyl 

Phyllis Oh! oh! 

Thaddeus Don’t, dear, don’t ! Phylhs, 
perhaps you — didn’t destroy the will, not 
— actually — destroy it? {Imploringly] You 
ilidn’t destroy it, dear! 

Phyllis I did — I did 

Thaddeus {leaning hack in his chair. 


dazed] I— I’m afraid— it— it’s rather— a 
serious matter — ^to — ^to destroy — 

Phyllis {starting up] I did destroy it, I 
did destroy it {Pacxng the room on the 
right] I kept it — ^I’d have burnt it then 
and there if there’d been a fire — ^but I kept 
it — grew terrified at what I’d done— oh, 
I kept it till you left me at Roper’s on the 
Thursday mormng, and then I— I went on 
to the Ford Street bridge — and tore it into 
pieces — and threw them mto the water. 
{"Wringing her hands] Oh! oh! 

Thaddeus {his chin on his breast] Well 
— ^well — we’ve got to go through with it 
We’ve got — to go — ^through — {Pising and 
walking about unsteadily on the left] Yes, 
yes, yes, what a difference it’ll make to 
everybody — ^not only to Helen! What a 
difference it’ll make at “Ivanhoe,” and at 
the Crescent — and to Rose ! 

Phyllis They’ll curse me! They’ll curse 
me more than ever! 

Thaddeus And to — ^to us' 

Phyllis To us — ^the children ! 

Thaddeus {shaking a finger at her across 
the piano, cunningly] Ah — ah — ah, but 
when the affair’s really settled, we’ll still 
carry out our intention We — ^we’ll still 

Phyllis {facing him] Our mtention? 
Our — ? 

Thaddeus Our intention — of leaving the 
town — 

Phyllis {wildly] Leavmg the town! Oh, 
my God, we shall have to leave the town! 

Thaddeus {recoiling] Oh ! 

Phyllis Leave it as beggars and outcasts! 

Thaddeus {quietly] Oh, yes, we shall— 
have — to leave the town — ^now 

{The door opens and a little maid-serv- 
ant enters Thaddeus looks at her 
with dull eyes] 

The Servant Please, sir 

Thaddeus Eh? 

The Servant Maud’s just come down 
from “Ivanhoe ” They’re waitmg for you 

Thaddeus W — waitmg? 

The Servant That’s the message, sir Mr 
James and the family’s waiting for Mr 
Thaddeus 

Thaddeus Oh, I {Taking out his 
watch and fingering it] Yes, of course — {To 
the servant] I — ^I’m coming up 

{The servant withdraws Thaddeus 
p^cks up his hat from the table on the 
left and turns to Phyllis] 
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Good-bye. dear [TaJ^mg her in his arrm, 
and kissing her, simpW up IHe 

puts hts hat on, finds hts way to the door 
vnth uncertain steps, and disoppeaTsi 

act three 

The dining-room in James Moktimobbs 
house in Singlehampton In the rear wall 
there is an arched recess with a fireplace at 
the back of it, and on either side oj the fire- 
place, within the recess, there ts a chimney- 
seat On the right of the recess a door opens 
into the room from a hall or passage 
Standing out in the middle of the room 
IS a large, oblong dining-table, uncovered 
On the table are a couple of inkstands, some 
pens, paper, and blotting-paper Ten chairs 
are placed at regular intervals at the table 

three at each side and two at the ends 

Against the wall on the right, near the door, 
stands a heavy sideboard On it are several 
pieces 0/ ugly-looking, showy plate, a carafe 
of water and a tumbler, and, upon a tray, 
a decanter of red wine and some wine- 
glasses Against the same wall there is a 
cabinet In front of the cabinet there is a 
round table, covered with a white cloth, on 
which teacups and saucers are laid for ten 
persons Also on the table are a tea-caddy 
and teapot, a plated kettle-stand, a plum- 
cake, and other accompaniments of after- 
noon tea On each side of the tea-table 
there ts an armchair belonging to the same 
set of chairs that surround the dining-table 
Against the left-hand wall ts another 
heavy piece of furniture Except for this, 
and the sideboard and the cabinet, the walls, 
below the dado rail, are bare 

The architecture, decorations, and furni- 
ture are pseudo-ariistic and vulgar The 
whole suggests the home of a common per- 
son of moderate means who has built him- 
self a '‘fine house” 

James and Stephen are seated at the 
further side of the dining-table with a news- 
paper spread out before them Standing by 
them, reading the paper over their hus- 
bands' shoulders, are Ann and IjOTOBa Rose 
ts sitting, looking bored, at the nght-hand 
end of the table, and Pontinq, smoking a 
cigar, ts pacing the room on the left Louisa 
and Rose, the latter dressed in nch half- 
moumtnp, are wearing their hats 


James Iscowltng at the paperl. It’s in- 
famous 

Louisa Abommable! 

Ann It oughtn’t to be allowed, James 
Stephen Ah, now James is stabbed at as 
well as myself 

James The mans a blackguard, thats 
what he IS 

Lowsa His wife’s a most unpleasant 
woman 

Stephen [leantnfir back and wiping hts 
spectacles'! Hitherto I have been the chief 
obiect of Mr Hammond’s malice 
Louisa You’ll soon have your revenge 
now, Stephen \.To the others! Stephen will 
soon have his revenge now 
James By George, I’ve half a mmd to ask 
Vallance to give me his opinion on thisl 
Stephen We might con^t Vallance, cer- 
tamly 

Louisa And tell him what Mrs Ham- 
mond was 

Ann When she was plam Nelly Robson 
Stephen Sssh, ssshl Do, pray, keep the 
wife out of it 

Ponting [looking at hts watch as he walks 
across to the right! I say, my friends, it’s 
four o’clock, you know 

[The Moiitimoiies stiffen themselves 
and regard him coldly! 

Where are these lawyer chaps? 

James [folding the newspaper! They’re 
not m my pocket. Colonel 
Stephen No, we’re not m the habit of 
carrying them about with us 
Louisa [laughing stllily! Oh, Stephen 1 
Ross We mustn’t lose the — what’s the 
tram back, Toby? 

Ponting [behind her chair, annoyed! Five 
fifty-seven 

Rose I ^all be dead with fatigue, I’ve 
two parties to-mght 
James Parties? 

Rose [to Pontinq] Destmn is smgmg at 
the Trench’s, Toby 
Stephen [rmnp] H'ml Indeed? 

Ann [in an undertone, vnthdravnng with 
Louisa to the fireplace! Smgmg I 
James [rising! So you’re going to parties, 
are you, Rose? Pretty sharp work, with Ned 
only a month in his grave 
Ponting We’re not conventional people 
Rose [nstn^ and walking away to the 
left! No, we don’t mourn openly 
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Pouting We don’t carry our hearts on 
our what-d’ye-call-it — sleeve 
Bose And Edward wasn’t in the least 
known in London society 
James Iwalktng about on the right] You 
knew him 

Pouting [seating himself on the nearer 
side of the dining-tahle in the middle chair] 
In London, my friends, reg’lar mounun’ is 
confined to the suburbs nowadays May I 
have an ash-tray? 

Rose [walking about on the left] And 
we go to Harrogate on the twenty-mnth 
Pouting Good Lord, yes; I’m kept devil- 
ish qmet there 

[Ann takes a metal ash-tray from the 
mantelpiece and gives it to Siephen^ 
who almost fhngs it on to the table 
The door opens, and a maidservant 
enters followed by Elkin and Val- 
L.4NCE The lawyers carry small leather 
bags The servant retires] 

James [shaking hands heartily with El- 
kin and Vallance] Here you arel 
Elkin A mmute or two behind time — 
my fault 

Stephen How d’ye do, Mr Elkm? [Shak- 
ing hands with Vallance] Good-aftemoon 
Elkin [to PoNTiNo] How d’ye do? 
Pouting [shortly, not H’ah you? 

Vallance [shaking hands with Ann and 
Louisa and bowing to Rose] How do you 
do? 

Elkin [to Rose]. Hope you’re very well, 
Mrs Ponting 
Rose Thanks 

Vallance [to Ponting] Good-aftemoon 
[PoNUNG nods in return] 
Ponting [bringing the palm of his hand 
down upon the table] Now, then I 
James [to Elkin and Vallance, inviting 
them by a gesture to be seated] Excuse the 
dmmg-room, gentlemen, looks more like 
busmess than the drawing-room 
Stephen [on the left] Where’s Tad? 

Ann [seating herself at the further side 
of the dining-table in the middle chair] 
Yes, where’s Tad? 

Louisa [sitting beside her] Where are 
Tad and Phyllis? 

James [looking at his watch] Five past, 
by my watch 

Rose [sitting at the left-hand end of the 
table] Oh, never mmd them 
James [to Stephen] P’Paps you told 
’em four-thirty? 


Stephen [nettled] Perhaps I told them! 
James All right, all nght, don’t flare up! 
P’r’aps I did, there was a talk of m aking it 
half-past 

Stephen [raising his arms] On the day I 
go to press — 

James Rmg the bell [Opening the door 
and calling] Maud! Maud! 

[Stephen rings the bell Elkin and 
Vallance are now seated, Elkin in 
the further chair at the nght-hand 
end of the dining-table, Vallance in 
the chair between Elkin and Ann 
They open their bags and sort and 
arrange their papers] 

Ponting We shall be here till midnigh t 
James Maud — I 

Rose [pushing her chair away from the 
table] How vexing! 

Ponting [with a sneer] I suppose one 
can buy a soot of pyjamas in the town, eh, 
Mrs James? 

Elkin I sha’n’t detam you long 

[The servant appears at the door] 
James Maud, run down to Nelson Villas 
— just as you are — 

Rose [satirically] Don’t hurry them, Jim. 
Phyllis is smartenmg herself up 
Stephen [seating himself in the further 
chair at the left-hand end of the dining- 
table, loudly] Say we are waitmg for Mr 
Thaddeus 

James [to the girl] Mr James and the 
family are waitmg for Mr Thaddeus [As 
he closes the door] Go along Colher Street, 
you may meet him 

Ponting [fussily] We can deal with pre- 
limmaries, at any rate K i n dly push that 
ash-tray a httle nearer [To Vallance] 
Mr Vallance — 

James [leaving the door, resenting Pont- 
ing’b assumption of authority] I beg your 
pardon. Colonel, we’ll give my brother an- 
other five mmutes’ grace, with your per- 
mission 

Ponting [shrugging his shoulders] By aU 
means — ^ten — twenty 

James [finding that he has the newspaper 
in his hand] Oh— here ! [Opening the 

paper] While we’re waitmg for Tad — 
Stephen Ah, yes Read it aloud, Jim 
Ponting [rising and moving away im- 
patiently] Tsch ! 

James Mr Vallance — ^Mr Elkm — obhge 
us by listenmg to this It’s from the Courier 
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Stephen This week’s Cowner— published 
to-day — 

Vallance ito Elkin] One of our local 
papers 

James Owned by a feller o’ the name of 
Hammond [Eeadinj;] “Town Topics” 
Ann He married a Miss Robson 
Louisa A dreadful woman 
Stephen Sssh, ssshl Mr Hammond’s of- 
fensive remarks are usually directed agamst 
myself, but m this instance — 

James [walking about as he reads! “A 
curious comphcation arises in connection 
with the estate of the late Mr Edward 
Mortimore of Lmchpool ” 

Stephen He doesn’t cloak his attack, you 
see 

James “As many of our readers are 
aware — [running his hands over his pockets! 
as many of our readers are aware — ” 
Stephen He has made them aware of it 
James [to Ann] Where did I put them, 
mother? 

Ann [producing her spectacles! Try mme, 
James 


[Ann gives her spectacles to Stephej 
Stephen gives them to Rose, an 
Rose presents them to James] 

James I'm gettmg as blear-eyed 8 
Stephen [Resuming! “As many of ot 
readers are aware, the whole of that genth 
man’s wealth passes, in consequence of h; 
having died mtestate, to a well-know 
Singlehampton family — ” 

Louisa That pomts to us 
Stephen [irritably! Of course it does, c 
course it does 

Louisa There’s no better-known famil 
m Smglehampton than ours 
Stephen Sssh, ssdi I 
James “ — two members of which — ” 
Ann The Mockfords were an older fan 
ily— but where are the Mockfords? 

James [to Ann] Give me a chance. Am 
itontinuing! two members of whic 
nave been for many years prommently ai 
sociated with the temperance movement i 
this town” 

Stephen [rtsinp] My brother James an 
myself 

at the table, facing Ei 
»icrl his oratorical mar 

S Twelve years ago, gentlemen, I ws 

and’S® ? founding the Smglehampto 
and Claybrook Temperance League- 


Louisa Stephen was another of the foun- 
ders 

Stephen [joining James] I was another 
James And day in and day out I have 
devoted my best energies to furthermg the 
objects of the League in Smglehampton 
and m Claybrook 

Stephen Very materially aided by the 
Times and Mirror, a temperance organ 
James And I submit that it’s holdmg us 
up to ridicule and contempt — holding us up 
to pubhc obloquy and derisions — 

Vallance [to James] What is your ob- 
jection to the paragraph, Mr Mortimore? 

J ames Obj ection 1 

Elkin There’s more to come, I expect 
James [gnmly! Aye, a bit more [Sitting 
at the table! What d’ye think of this? 
[Reading! “When it is remembered that 
the late Mr Mortimore’s fortune was de- 
rived from the brewing and the sale of 
beer — ” 

Stephen [sitting beside Jambs] The word 
“beer” is in itahcs 
Vallance Oh, I see 

James it will be understood that 
our two distinguished fellow-townsmen are 
placed m an extremely difficult position” 
Stephen This is the most spiteful part 
of it 

James “We have no doubt, however, that 
as conscientious men, they will prove fully 
equal to the occasion by either renouncmg 
their share of their late brother’s property 
or by dedicating it entirely to the advance- 
ment of the cause they have at heart ” 
[Throwing the newspaper to Elkin and 
Vall-vncb] There it is, gentlemen 

[In wandering round the room, Pont- 
INQ has come upon the decanter of 
wine and the wine-glasses standing on 
the sideboard He is now filling a 
glass! 

Routing Every man has a right to his 
convirtions [Taking the glass in his hand! 
A little alcohol hurts nobody — 

James You won’t find any m my house 
Poniing What’s this, then? 

James Currant 

Rcmting [replacing the glass, with a wry 
face! My dear Mortimore I 

[He sits at the nght-hand end of the 
table, beside Elkin, and pnes at the 
documents which Elkin has taken 
from his bag Vallance and Elkin 
are reading the paragraph togeth^ 
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Vallancb drawing his chair closer to 
Elkin’s for that purpose] 

James [to Vallance] Well, what’s your 
opinion, Mr Vallance? Is that libelous, or 
isn’t it? 

Stephen Does it, or does it not, go be- 
yond the bounds of fair comment— eh, Mr 
Elkin? 

Vallance Ipadfically] Oh, but aren’t you 
attaching a great deal too much import- 
ance to this? 

James Too much 1 
Elkin Why not ignore it? 

Stephen Ignore itl 

Vallance Treat it as a piece of pure chaff 
— ^badinage 

Elkin In more or less bad taste 
Vallance Take no notice of it whatever 
James [ns^ng and walking away to the 
fireplace] Take no notice of it I The towns- 
people will take notice of it pretty quickly 
Stephen [rising] In my opmion, that 
paragraph renders our position in the 
League absolutely untenable 
James [standing over Vallancb] Unless 
that paragraph is apologized for, with- 
drawn — 

Stephen [standing over Elkin] Ex- 
plained away — 

James Aye, explamed away — 

Vallance I don’t see how it can be ex- 
plained away 

Elkin [dryly] The proposition is a per- 
fectly accurate one, whatever you may tlunk 
of the corollary 

Vallance You are ardent advocates of 
temperance 

Elkin Your late brother’s property was 
amassed mamlj by beer 
Vallance It can hardly be explamed away 
Stephen [walking to the left] Good heav- 
ens above, I’ve explamed things away often 
enough in my paper! 

James [coming forward on the right] 
This does us at the League, then — does us, 
knocks our influence into a cocked hat 
Elkin [to Jambs and Stephen] After all, 
gentlemen, when you come to reflect upon 
it, the laugh is with you 
James Is it? 

Elkin [genially] The Courier has its little 
joke, but you’ve got the money, remember 
James Oh, that’s true 
Stephen [walking about on the left] 
That’s true, that’s true 
James [walking about on the right, 


rattling his loose cash] Aye, we’ve got the 
mopuses 

Rose [tilting her chair on its hind legs] 
I say, Jim — Stephen — ^why don’t you two 
boys, between you, present the League with 
a handsome hail — ? 

James [pausing in his walk] Hall? 

Rose Build the temperance folk a meet- 
ing-place of their own — a headquarters 

Ponting [mischievously] He, he, he! That 
’ud smooth ’em down Capital idea, Rosie! 

James and Stephen We! 

James I’d see ’em damned first [To the 
ladies] I beg pardon 

Ann [mth unusual animation] No, no, 
you’re qmte right, James 

Stephen [at the fireplace] That would be 
pla 3 ang into Mr Hammond’s hands with a 
vengeance 

James [walking across to the left, deri- 
sively] Ha! Wouldn’t Hammond crow, hey! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Stephen No, if the situation becomes too 
acute — ^painful as it would be to me — 1 shall 
resign 

James [determinedly] Resign 

Stephen Sever my connection with the 
League 

James Leave ’em to swill themselves with 
their lemonade and boiled tea! 

Stephen [coming forward on the right] 
And to find out how they get on without 
us 

James Serve ’em up m their own juice! 

Stephen [meeting James in the middle of 
the room on the nearer side of the dining- 
table] You know, Jim, we’ve never gone 
qmte so far — ^you and I — ^with the prmciples 
of temperance as some 

James [eyeing him curiously] Never gone 
so far ? 

Stephen As old Bob Amphlett, for ex- 
ample — ^never 

James Oh, yes, we have, and a deuced 
sight further 

Stephen Excuse me — ^I’ve always been 
for moderation rather than for total ab- 
stinence 

James Have yer? [Walking away to the 
left] First I’ve heard of it 

Stephen Anyhow, a man may broaden his 
views with years and experience [Argu- 
mentatively] Take the hygienic aspect of 
the case Only the other day. Sir Vincent 
West, probably the ablest physician m 
England — 
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Louisa [abruptlyl Stephen 1 
Stephen langnly} Don’t interrupt me 
Louisa {.vnth energy, rmnp] I’ve main- 
tained it throughout my hfe— it’s nothmg 
new from my lips — 

Stephen What — ? 

Louisa There are two sides to every 
question 

Stephen Ihurrying round the table to join 
Louisa] Exactly — exactly — as Lou says 
Louisa It’s been almost a second rehgion 
with me I’ve preached it m season and out 
of season — 

Stephen [mth convictionl There are two 
sides— ^ 

Louisa Two sides to every question 
James [to Ann, pointing to the door] 
Mother 

[The door has been opened by another 
maidservant, who carries a tray on 
which are a plated kettle, a dish of 
toast, and a plentiful supply of bread- 
and-butter The girl remains in the 
doorway Ann rises and goes to her 
and takes the kettle from the tray 
James comes forward and seats him- 
self on the nearer side of the dining' 
table in the middle chairl 
Look here, I don’t wait another nunute 
for the Tads— not a second 
Pontinjf Ah! 

[Louisa follows Ann and takes the 
toast and the bread-and-butter from 
the servant, who then disappears, clos- 
ing the door] 

Stephen [again sitting in the further chair 
at the left-hand end of the dining-tablef 
Inexcusable of them — ^inexcusable 

[Ann and Louisa come to the tea- 
table and, drawing the two armchairs 
up to it, seat themselves and pre- 
pare the tea The kettle is set upon 
the stand, the spint-lamp is lighted, 
Ann measures the tea from the caddy 
into the pot, and Louisa cuts the 
plum-cake'f 

James Mr Elkin — ^Mr Vallance — 

Panting Now, Mr Vallance, now, Mr 
Elkin! 

Elkin [to Vallance] Will you ? 

Vallance No, no— you 

Elkin Well gentlemen — [to Rose] Mrs 
Ponting — ^Mr Vallance and I have to report 
to you that we’ve received no commumca- 
tion of any kind m answer to our circulars 
and advertisements 


[Ann is making a clatter with the 
kettle] 

James [to Ann] Steady, mother 
Ponting [to the ladies at the tea-table] 
Sssh, sssh, sssh! 

Elkin No commumcation from any solici- 
tor who has prepared a will for your lata 
brother, nor from anybody who has know- 
mgly witnessed a will executed by him 
Stephen Mr Vallance has apprised us o 
this already ^ 

James [raising a hand] Order! There s a 
formal way of domg thmgs and a lax way 
Stephen I merely mentioned — 

[Ponting raps the table sharply with 
his knuckles] 

Elkin I may say that, in addition to the 
ig aning of the circulars and advertisements, 

I have made search m every place I coula 
thmk of, and have mquired of every person 
likely to be of help m the matter In fact, 
I’ve taken every possible step to find, or 
trace, a will 

Vallance Without success 
Elkin Without success 
James [magnanimously] And I Bay that 
the family bears no grudge to Mr Elkm 
for domg his duty 

Stephen [in the same spirit] Hear, hear! 
Ponting [testily] Of course not, of course 
not 

Bose It’s all the more satisfactory, it 
seems to me, that he has worried round 
James The family thanks Mr Elkin, 
Stephen We thank Mr Elkm 
Elkin [after a stiff inclination of the 
head] The only other observation I wish 
to make is that several gentlemen employed 
in the office of the brewery m Lmchpool 
have at different times witnessed the late 
Mr Mortimore’s signature to documents 
which have apparently required the attesta- 
tion of two witnesses 
Ponting [curtly] That amounts to noth- 
mg 

James There are a good many docu- 
ments, aren’t there, where two witnesses are 
required to a signature? 

Elkin Deeds under seal, certamly 
Stephen I remember havmg to sign, some 
years ago — 

[Ponting again raps the table] 
Vallance But none of these gentlemen at 
the brewery can recall that any particular 
document appeared to him to be a will, 
which IS not a document under seal 
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James Besides, a man signing a ■will al- 
ways tells the witnesses that it is his will 
they’re witnessing, doesn’t he, Mr Vallance? 

Vallance A sohcitor would, m the or- 
dmary course of practice, infoim the wit- 
nesses to a will of the nature of the 
document they were attesting, undoubtedly 

Elkin Granted, but a testator, supposmg 
he were executing his ■will m his own house 
or oflBce, and not in the presence of a 
sohcitor, IS under no legal necessity to do 
so, and may omit to do so. 

James [rolling about in his chavrl Oh, 
well, we needn’t — 

Touting [looking at Jus watch} In 
heaven’s name — 1 

Stephen We needn’t go mto all this 

Elkin No, no, I simply draw attention 
to the point [Unfolding a document} Well, 
gentlemen — Mrs Ponting — this is a state- 
ment — [handing another document to VaI/- 
uance] here is a copy of it, Mr Vallance — 
this IS a statement of particulars of stocks, 
shares, and other items of estate, "with their 
values at the death of the late Mr Morti- 
more, and a schedule of the debts so far 
IS they are known to me 

[There is a general movement Jambs 
rises and goes to Vali/ANCB Stephen 
also nses, stretching out an eager 
hand towards Vallance Rose draws 
nearer to the table, Pontinq still 
closer to Elkin Ann and Louisa, 
too, show a disposition to desert the 
tea-table} 

James [to Ann, as he passes her} You 
get on with the tea, mother [To Vallance] 
Allow me, Mr Vallance 

[Vallance gives him the duplicate of 
the statement} 

Ponting What’s it come out at? What’s 
it come out at? 

Stephen What’s it come out at? 

Rose Yes, what does it come out at? 
Jim 

Stephen Jim 

[James joins Stephen, and they ex- 
amine the duplicate together Rose 
nses and endeavors to read it with 
them} 

Elkin I estimate the gross ■value of the 
estate, which, as you will see, consists en- 
tirely of personal property, at one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand pounds 

Ponting The gross value 

Stephen Yes, but what do we get? 


Ponting and Rose What do we get? 

James After all deductions 

Elkin Roughly speaking, after pasmient 
of debts, death duties, and expenses, there 
will be about a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand pounds to divide 

[Those who are sUinding sit again 
Jambs seats himself next to Stephen 
and, with pen and ink, they make 
calculations on paper Pontinq does 
the same Rose, closing her eyes, fans 
herself happily, and the two ladies at 
the tea-table resume their preparations 
with beaming countenances Elkin 
leans back in his chair} 

Mr Vallance . 

Vallance [to Rose, James, and Stephen] 
Mrs Ponting and gentlemen — 

[Ponting raps the table and James and 
Stephen look up} 

I advise you that, as next-of-kin of the late 
Mr Mortimore, if you are satisfied — ^and 
in my opinion you may reasonably be satis- 
fied — ^that he died intestate — advise you 
that any one or more of you, not exceeding 
three, 

[The door opens quietly and Thaddeus 
appears He is very pale, but is out- 
wardly calm After a look in the direc- 
tion of the table, he closes the door} 
may apply for Letters of Administration of 
your late brother’s estate It isn’t necessary 
or usual, however, I may tell you, to have 
more than one administrator, and I sug- 
gest— 

[Hearing the click of the lock as Thad- 
deub shuts the door, everybody turns 
and glances at him} 

Rose [opening her eyes} Here’s Tad 

Stephen [grumpily} Oh . 

Rose [tossing THADiffius a greeting} 
Hallo I 

James [to Thaddeus, with a growl} Oh, 
you’ve arrived 

Stephen [to Thaddeus] Did I say four 
or half-past — ? 

Louisa Where’s Phylhs? 

Ann Where’s Phyllis? 

Thaddeus [in a low voice, advancing} 
She — she didn’t feel well enough — 

[Ponting raps the inkstand with his 
penholder} 

James [pointing to the chair beside him, 
imperatively} Sit down, sit down 

[Thaddeus sits, his elbows on the table, 
his eyes cast down} 
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Mr Vallance 

Vallance Uo Thaddetjs] Good-afternoon, 
Mr Mortimore 

Elkin inodding to Thaddbhjs] How d’ye 
do? 

Thaddeus [almost inaudihlyl Good-after- 
noon 

Vallance [to the others! I suppose we 
needn’t go back ? 

A Murmur No, no, no, no 
James [pushing the duplicate of the state- 
ment under Thaddbus’s eyes! A hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds to divide 
Stephen A hundred and seventy thousand 
Ponting [finishing his sum! Forty-two 
thousand five hundred apiece 
Vallance [resuming! I was sa3ring that 
it isn’t usual to have more than one ad- 
ministrator, and I was about to suggest 
that the best course will be for you, Mr 
James, to act m that capacity, and for you, 
Mr Stephen, and you, Mr Thaddeus, or 
one of you, and Colonel Pontmg, to be the 
sureties to the bond for the due administra- 
tion of the estate 

James [cheerfully! I’m m your hands, 
Mr Vallance 
Stephen I’m agreeable 
Ponting And I 

Vallance The procedure is this — ^perhaps 
Id better eicplam it [Producing a form of 
Oath for Administrators” which ts among 
his papers! The mtended admmistrator will 
make an affidavit statmg when and where 
the deceased died, that he died mtestate, 
[Thaddeus looks up! 
a bachelor without a parent, and that the 
deponent is a natural and lawful brother 
and one of the next-of-km of the de- 
ceased— 

Thaddeus [touching Yallancb’s arm! 
Mr Vallance 
Vallance Eh? 

Thaddeus We — we mustn’t go on with 
this 

Vallance I beg pardon? 

Thaddeus The family mustn’t go on with 
this 

Vallance Mustn’t go on—? 
ab'^**T? * Thaddeus] What a’yer talking 

'Thaddeus [after a hurried look round] 
there — there was a will 
Vallance A will? 

Thaddeus He — ^he made a will 
James Who did? 


Thaddeus Edward He — ^he left a will 

James [roughly! What the — I 

Elkin [to James, interrupting him! One 
moment Your brother has some thing to 
say to us, Mr Mortimore 

Stephen What — ^what’s he mean by — ? 

Elkin [to Stephen] Please 1 [To Thad- 
DBus] Yes, su*? 

[Thaddeus is silent! 

What about a will? 

[Thaddeus ts still silent! 

Eh? 

Thaddeus I— I saw it 

Elkin Saw a will? 

Thaddeus I — ^I opened it — I — I read 
it — 

Elkin Read it? 

Thaddeus I — ^tore it up — got rid of it 
[Again there w silence, the Mortimobes 
and the Pontinos sitting open- 
mouthed and motionless! 

Elkin [after a while! Mr Vallance, I 
t h i nk we ought to tell Mr Mortimore that 
he appears to be makmg a confession of the 
gravest kmd — 

Vallance Yes 

Elkin One that puts him m a veiy serious 
position 

Vallance [to Thaddeus, after a further 
pause] Mr Mortimore ? 

[Thaddeus makes no response! 

Elkin If, understandmg that, he chooses 
to contmue, there is nothmg to prevent our 
heanng him 

Thaddeus [looking straight before him, 
his arms still upon the table, locking and 

unlocking his hands as he speaks! It 

it happened on the Wednesday mght in 

Cannon Row— in Ned’s house— the night 
before he died— the mght we were left with- 
out a nurse 

[Another pause Vallance takes a sheet 
of paper and selects a pen Elkin 
pushes the inkstand nearer to him] 

Mrs James — ^and — and Mrs Stephen my 

— ^my sisters-m-law — 

[Ann and Louisa get to their feet and 
advance a step or two! 

Elkin [heanng the rustle of their skirts 
and turning to them! Keep your seats, 
ladies, please 

[They sit again, drawing their chairs 
close together! 

Thaddeus My sisters-m-law had gone 
home— that is, to then hotel— to get a few 
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hours’ sleep in case of their having to sit 
up through the night Jim and Stephen and 
I were out and about, tiying to find a night- 
nurse who’d take Nurse Ealston’s place 
temporarily At about nme o’clock, I looked 
m at Cannon Eow, to see how thmgs were 
getting on 

Vallance Itmtingl The Wednesday? Mr 
Edward Mortimore dymg on Thursday, the 
twentieth of June — 

Elkin On the mommg of Thursday, the 
twentieth 

Vallance That makes the Wednesday we 
are speakmg of, Wednesday, June the nine- 
teen^ 

Elkin [to Thaddbus], You looked in at 
Cannon Row — ? 

Vallance At about nme o’clock on the 
night of Wednesday, June the nineteenth 
Thaddeus I — went upstairs and sat by 
i Ned’s bed, and by and by he began talking 
to me about — ^about Phyllis He — ^he’d taken 
rather a fancy to her, he said, and he wanted 
to give her a memento — a keepsake 
Elkin Phyllis , ? 

Vallance [to Elkin] His wife [To Thad- 
dbus] Your wife? [Thaddbus nods] 

Elkin [recollecting] Of course 
Thaddeus [moistening his lips wth his 
tongue] He — ^he had some little bits of 
jewelry in his safe, and he — ^he asked me to 
go downstairs and — and to bnng them up 
to him 

Elkin [keenly] In his safe? 

Vallance The safe m the library? 

[Thaddeus nods again] 

Elkin Quite so 
Vallance And — er — 

Thaddeus He — ^he gave me his keys, and 
I — went down — 1 

[He stops suddenly, and Vallance 
glances at him Noticing his extreme 
pallor, Vallance looks round the 
room Seeing the water-bottle upon 
the sideboard, Vallance rises and fills 
the tumbler Returning to the table, 
he places the glass before Thaddeus 
and resumes his seat] 

Thaddeus [after a gulp of water] It was 
— ^it was m the drawer of the safe — ^the 
drawer 

Elkin What was? 

Thaddeus [wiping his mouth with his 
handkerchief] A large envelope — a large 
envelope — ^the envelope contaming the will 
Vallance How did you know? 


Thaddeus “My Will” was written on it 
Vallance [writing] “My Will” 

Elkin On the envelope? 

[Thaddbus nods] 

You say you opened it? 

[Thaddeus nods] 
Vallance Opened the envelope 
Elkin And inside — ^you found . . . ? 
Vallance What did you find? 

Thaddeus Ned’s wiU 
Vallance [writing] What appeared to be 
your brother Edward’s will 
I Elkin You read it? [Thaddbus nods] 
You recollect who was interested under it? 

[Thaddeus nods] 

Will you tell us? 

[The MoBnMORES and the Pontings 
crane their necks forward, listening 
breathlessly] 

Thaddeus He left everythmg — [taking an- 
other gulp of water] everything — to Miss 
Thornhill 

[There is a slight, undecided movement 
on the part of the Morumores and 
the Pontings] 

Elkin [calmly but firmly] Keep your 
seats, keep your seats, please [To Thad- 
dbus] Can you recall the general form of 
the will? 

Thaddeus [straining his memory] Every- 
thing he had — died possessed of — ^to Helen 
Thornhill — spinster — of some address in 
Pans — absolutely And — and he appomted 
her his sole executnx 
Elkin Do you recollect the date? 
Thaddeus Date ? 

Elkin Did you observe the date of the 
will? 

Thaddeus [quickly] Oh, yes, it was made 
three years ago 

Elkin [to Vallance] When she came of 
age 

Thaddeus Oh, and he asked her to re- 
member his sen'ants — old servants at the 
brewery and in Cannon Row [Leaning 
back, exhausted] There was nothing else 
It was very short — ^written by Ned 
Elkin The whole of it? 

[Thaddbus nods, with half-closed eyes] 
The whole of it was in his handwriting? 

[Thaddeus nods again] 
Ah I [To Vallance, with a note of triumph 
in his voice] A holograph will, Mr Val- 
lance, prepared by the man himself 
Vallance [now taking up the questioning 
of Thaddbus] Tell me, Mr Mortimore — 
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have you any exact recollection as to 
whether this document, which you describe 
as a will, was duly signed and witnessed? 

Thaddem [rousing himselj} It was — ^it 
was— signed by Ned 

Vallance Was it signed, not only by your 
brother, but by two witnesses under an at- 
testation clause statmg that the testator 
signed in the joint presence of those wit- 
nesses and that each of them signed m his 
presence? 

Thaddeus I— I don’t recollect that 

Vallance [wntingl You’ve no recollection 
of that 

[James, Stephen, and Pontinq stir 
ihemselvesi 

James lhoarsely~\ He doesn’t recollect 
that, Mr Vallance 

Stephen [in quavering tones! No, he — ^he 
doesn’t recollect that 

Panting [pulling at hts moustache with 
trembling fingers! That's most important, 
Mr Vallance, isn't it— isn’t it? 

Vallance [to Thaddeus, not heeding the 
interruption! You say you destroyed this 
document — ■ 

Elkin Tore it up 

Vallance When — and where? In the room 
— in the library? 

Thaddeus Ct/iinfewio] N-no — out of doors 

Vallance Out of doors When? 

Thaddeus [at o loss] When ? 

Vallance When? [Loo ^.tnp at him in sur- 
prise! You can't remember? 

Thaddeus [recollecting! Oh, yes, yes, yes, 
yw Some time between ten and eleven on 
the Thursday morning, after I left Phyllis 
—after I left my wife at Eoper’s to be 
measured for her black 

Vallance [imting] What did you do 
then? 


Thaddeus [readily! I went to Ford Stre 
ridge, and tore up the paper, and dropp 
the pieces mto the Lmch 
Fa^ncc [tmtinp] Into the nver 
Elkin One more question, Mr Mor 
more~to make your motive perfectly cle 
assume that, on the night 
June the mneteenth, you were sufficient 

intestacy 

^ be hkely to benefit considerabb 

naddem Well, I-I had-the idea ' 
Elkin The idea? 

Thaddeus I— l_ [recoUecting! Oh, ye 


there’d been a discussion in the tram, you 
see, on the Tuesday, going to Lmchpool — 

Mkin Discussion? 

Thaddeus Among us all, as to how a 
man's money is di^osed of, if he dies 
intestate 

Elkin [nodding! Precisely [To James 
and Stephen] You remember that con- 
lersation takmg place, gentlemen? 

James Oh, I — ^I dessay 

Elkin [to Thaddeus] So that, when you 
came upon the envelope with the endorse- 
ment upon it— “My Will’’ ? 

Thaddeus [leaning his head upon his 
hands! Yes — yes 

Vallance [running hts eyes over hts notes, 
to Thaddeus] Have you anythmg to add, 
Mr Mortimore? 

Thaddeus [in o mufiled voice] No 
[QuicLly] Oh, there is one thing I should 
like to add [Brokenly! With regard to 
Miss Thornhill — ^I — I hope you’ll bear in 
mmd that I — ^that none of us — ^heard from 
Mr Elkin of the existence of a child — a 
daughter — ^till the Thursday — ^middle-day 

Elkin That is so 

Thaddeus It doesn’t make it much bet- 
ter, only — a girl — alone m the world — one 
wouldn’t — [breaking ofi! no, I’ve nothing 
more to say 

Elkin [to Thaddeus] And we may take 
it that your present act, Mr Mortimore, 
IS an act of conscience, purely? 

[Thaddeus inclines hts head There is 
silence again, the Mortimorbs and the 
PoNTiNGS presenting a picture of utter 
wretchedness The ladies’ tears begin 
to flow! 

James [after a time, speaking with some 
difficulty! Well— 

Stephen [piteously! Mr Vallance ? 

James What— what’s to be done, Mr 
Vallance? 

Ponting [to the ladies! For God’s sake, 
be quiet! 

James [with a clenched fist on the table! 
What we want to know is — ^what we want 
to know IS — ^who does my brother Edward’s 
money belong to now — her or us? 

Stephen [in agony] Herl 

Ponting Don’t be a damn fool, Morti- 
more I 

Vallance Well, gentlemen, I confess I 
am hardly prepared to express an opimon 
off-hand on the legal aspect of the case— 
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Pouting The will’s tom up — ^it’s de- 
stroyed — 1 

Stephen It’s destroyed — gone — gone 1 
Pouting Gone 

Vallance But I need not remind you, 
there is another aspect — 

Pouting I don’t care a rap for any other 
aspect — 

Stephen We want the law explamed to 
us — ^the law — 

Pouting The law— I 
James [to Elkin] Mr Elkm . . . ? 
Elkin You appeal to me, gentlemen? 
Stephen and Pouting Yes — yes 
Elkin Then I feel bound to tell you that 
/ shall advise Miss Thornhill, as the execu- 
trix named in the will, to apply to the 
Court for probate of its substance and 
effect — 

Vallance [to Elkin] Ask the Court to 
presume the will to have been made m due 
form? 

Elkin Decidedly 

[Stephen and Ponting fall back in 
their seats in a stupor, and once more 
there is silence, broken only by the 
sound of the women sniveling Elkin 
and Vallance slowly proceed to col- 
lect their papers'] 

James [turning upon Thuideus, brutally] 
Have you — have you told Phyllis — ^have you 
told your wife what you’ve been up to? 

[At the mention of Phtllis, there is a 
movement of indignation on the part 
of the ladies] 

Bose Ha I 

James [to Thaddbus] Have yer? 
Thaddeus Y-yes — ^just before I came out 
[Weakly] That — ^that’s what made me so 
late 

James [between his teeth] What does she 
think of yer? 

Thaddeus Oh, she — she’s dreadfully — cut 
uj) — of course 

Rose [hysterically] The jewelry 1 Ha, ha, 
ha I [Rising] She’s managed to get hold of 
some of the jewelry, at any rate 
Ann [mth a sob] Yes, she — she managed 
that 

Louisa [mopping her face] She’s kept 
that from us artfully enough 

[Rose goes over to Ann and Louisa, 
who nse to receive her] 

Rose Ha, hal Edward’s “httle bits” of 
jewelry I 

Ann Little bits I 


Rose They’re httle bits that are left 
Louisa How many did she have of them, 
I wonder! 

Rose She shall be made to restore them— 
Louisa Every one of them 
Thaddeus No, no, no — [Stretching out 
a hand towards the ladies] Rosie — Ann — 
Lou — ^Phyllis hadn’t any of the jewelry — 
not a scrap I put it all back mto the safe. 
I — swear she hadn’t any of it 
Elkin Why did you do that? 

Thaddeus [agitatedly] Why, you see, Mr 
Elkm, when I earned it up-stairs, I found 
my brother Edward m a state of collapse 
— a sort of famt — 

Elkin [with a nod] Ah — 

Thaddeus And Phyllis — ^my wife — she sent 
me off at once for the doctor It was on 
the Wednesday evening, you know — 
Vallance [ptcking up his ears] Your wife, 
Mr Mortimore — ? 

Thaddeus It was on the Wednesday eve- 
rung that the change set in 
! Vallance [to Thaddeus] Your wife sent 
you off at once . ? 

Thaddeus [to Vallance]. To fetch the 
doctor 

Vallance [raising his eyebrows] Oh, Mrs 
Mortimore was in the house while all this 
was going on? 

Thaddeus Y-yes, she was left m charge 
of him — ^in charge of Ned — 

Elkin [To Vallance, m explanation] To 
allow these other ladies to rest, preparatory 
to their taking charge later 
Thaddeus Yes 

Vallance I hadn’t gathered — 

[James has been sitting glaring into 
space, thoughtfully] 

James Hold hard [To Thaddeus] You 
didn’t go for the doctor 
Thaddeus Yes, I — I went — 

Stephen [awakening from his trance], 
Phylhs sent the cook for the doctor 
Thaddeus Yes, yes, you’re quite right 
The cook was the first to go 
Elkm [to Thaddeus] You followed? 
Thaddeus I followed 
James [knitting his brows] It must have 
been a good time afterwards 
Thaddeus Y-yes, perhaps it was 
James I was at Dr Oswald’s when the 
woman arrived The doctor was out, and — 
Vallance [to Thaddeus] You said your 
wife sent you at once 
Thaddeus Told me to go at once There 
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—there was the jewehy to put back into 
the safe 

Vallance [eyeing Thaddeus] What time 
was it when you got to the doctor’s? 

Thaddeus Oh— ten, I should say — or a 
quarter-past 

James [shaking his head] No I sat there, 
waiting for Dr Oswald to come in — 
Stephen [to Thaddeus] Besides, that 
couldn’t have been, you were with me 
then 

James [to Stephen] Was he? 

Stephen Why, yes, he and I were at the 
Nurses’ Home m Wharton Street from 
half-past nme till ten 
James Half-past nine — ? 

Stephen [becoming more confident as he 
proceeds] And we never left each other till 
we went back to Cannon Row 
Vallance Let us understand this — 
Ponting [having gradually revived, eag- 
erly] Yes— yes — [to the ladies] Ssshl 
Stephen And, what’s more, we allowed 
ourselves a quarter of an hour to walk to 
Wharton Street 


James [quietly, looking round] Hallo 

i ! 

Thaddeus It— it’s evident that I— that 
I’m mistaken in thinking that I — ^that I 
went to Dr Oswald’s — 

Vallance Mistaken? 

Thaddeus I— I suppose that, as the 
woman had already gone, I — ^I considered 
d— wasn’t necessary [To Elkin and 
Vallance, passing his hand before his eyes] 
You must excuse my stupidity, gentlemen 

Vallance [to Thaddeus, distrustfully] 
^en, according to your brother Stephen, 
Mr Mortimore, you were m Cannon Row, 
on the occasion of this particular visit, no 
longer than from mne o’clock till a quarter 
past? 


Stephen Not so long, because we met, 1 
arrangement, at a quarter-past nine, m t 
hall of the Grand Hotel — 

/aniea The hotel’s six or seven mmuti 
walk from Cannon Row — 

Ponting Quite, qmte 
Thaddeus [a htth wildly] I said I call 
m at Cannon Row at about nine o’cloc 
it may have been half-past ei^t, it m 
have been eight- 

/ame* Ann and Lou didn’t leave Cann^ 
Kow till past eight— 

wth Ann ond Rose, i 
the tea-table] It had gone ei^t— 


James I walked ’em round to the 
Grand — 

Stephen The three of us walked with 
them to the Grand — 1 
Louisa All three — 

James So we did 

Stephen [excitedly] And then Thaddeus 
went off to the Clarence Hospital with a 
note from Dr Oswald — 

James By George, yes I 
Stephen I left him opposite the Exchange 
— ^it must have been nearly half-past eight 
then] 

[James rises The ladies draw nearer to 
the dining-table] 

Thaddeus Ah, but I didn’t go to the hos- 
pital — ^I didn’t go to the hospital — 

Stephen [nsing] Yes, you did You 
brought a note back from the hospital, for 
us to take to Wharton Street — 

Vallance [to Elkin] How far is the 
Clarence Hospital from the Exchange? 

Elkin A ten minutes’ dnve It’s on the 
other side of the water 
Thaddeus I — ^I — ^I’d forgotten the hos- 
pital — 

James [scowling at Thaddeus] Forgot- 
ten — ? 

Thaddeus I — ^I — 1 mean I — ^I thought tlie 
hospital came later — after I’d been at Whar- 
ton Street 

James [going to Vallance and tapping 
him on the shoulder] Mr Vallance — 
Thaddeus I — 1 must have gone to Can- 
non Row between my return from the hos- 
pital and my meeting Stephen at the 
Grand — 

James [to Elkin and Vallance] Why, 
he couldn’t have done it, gentlemen — 
Ponting Impossible! 

Stephen It’s obvious, he couldn’t have 
done it 

Thaddeus I — ^I was only a few minutes 
at the hospital — 

Elkin [scribbling on the back of a docu- 
ment] Oh, yes, he could have done it — 
barely — 

Vallance [making a mental calculation] 
Assimmg that he left his brother at the 
Exchange at eight-twenty — 

Elkin Ten mmutes to the hospital 
Vallance If he drove there — 

Thaddeus I did drive — -I did drive 

Ponting [afeo figuring it out on paver] 
Ten mmutes back— 

Elkin Ten mmutes at the hospital— 
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Pouting Eight-fifty — 

Thaddeus Eight-fifty in Cannon Row! 
That was it — that was it, Mr Elkin — 

James Give him twenty mmutes in Can- 
non Row — give it him! He couldn’t have 
done all he says he did m the time, gentle- 
men — 

Stephen He couldn’t have done it — 

Pouting Impossible! 

Elkin [to PoNTma] No, no, please— not 
impossible 

Vallance [to Stephen] When you met 
Mr Thaddeus Mortimore — you — ^when you 
met him m the hall of the Grand Hotel, 
before starting for Wharton Street, did he 
say anything to you as to his havmg just 
called at the house? 

Stephen No 

Vallance Nothmg as to an alanmng 
change in your brother’s condition? 

Stephen Not a syllable 

James [to Elkin and Vallance] Oh, 
there’s a screw loose here, gentlemen, 
surely? 

Stephen [joining Jambs] That is most 
extraordinary, Mr Vallance — ^isn’t it? Not 
a syllable ! 

[Ann and Louisa join their husbands, 
and the four gather round Elkin and 
Vallance Rose stands behind Pon- 
ting’s chair} 

Thaddeus You see — ^Edward — ^Edward 
had ralhed before I left Cannon Row He 
— ^he’d fallen mto a mce, quiet sleep — 

James All in twenty mmutes, gentle- 
men — ^twenty minutes at the outside! 

Vallance [to Thaddeus] Mr Morti- 
more — 

Ann I remember — 

Pouting [to Ann] Hold your tongue! 

Vallance Mr Mortimore, who let you \ 
into the house m Cannon Row on the mght 
of June the nineteenth — ? 

Panting Ah, yes — 

Vallance At any time between the hours 
of eight o’clock — ? 

Stephen And eleven 

Elian [to Thaddeus] Who gave you ad- 
mittance — ^which of the servants? 

Thaddeus I — can’t — don’t — [Blankly, 
addressing Vallance] was it the — ^the but- 
ler ? 

Vallance No, no, I ask you [To Elkin] 
Have you the servants’ addresses? 

[Elkin nods in reply} 

Thaddeus But you wouldn’t — you 


wouldn’t trust to the sen’^ants’ memories 
as to — as to which of them opened the front 
door to me a month ago I [With an attempt 
at a laugh} It’s ridiculous! 

Elkin [reprovingly} Ah, now, now, Mr 
Mortimore 1 

Thaddeus [starting up from the table} 
Oh, it isn’t fair — ^it isn’t fair of you to 
badger me hke this, it isn’t fair! 

Vallance Nobody desires to ^Tiadger” 
you — 

Thaddeus Trip me up, then — confuse me 
[At the left-hand end of the table, clutch- 
ing the back of a chair} The will — ^^e will’s 
the main pomt — ^Ned’s will What does it 
matter — ^what can it matter, to a quarter of 
an hour or so — ^when I was in Cannon Row, 
or how long I was there? One would think, 
by the way I’m being treated, gentlemen, 
that I’d somethmg to gain by this, instead 
of everything to lose — evei 3 d;hmg to lose! 

James [coming forward, on the further 
side of the table} Don’t you whme about 
what you’ve got to lose — ! 

Stephen [joining him} What about ?«! 
The Ladies Us! 

Pouting [hitting the table} Yes, confound 
you! 

Vallance Colonel Pontingl 
Elkin [to James and Stephen] It seems 
to me — if my friend Mr Vallance will 
allow me to say so — ^that you are really 
beanng a little hardly on your brother 
Thaddeus 

Thaddeus [gratefully} Thank you, Mr 
Elkin 

Elkin What reason— what possible rea- 
son can there be for doubtmg his good 
faith? 

Thaddeus Thank you. 

Elkin Here is a man who forfeits a con- 
siderable sum of money, and dehberately 
places himself m peril, in order to right 
a wrong which nobody on earth would hai e 
suspected him of committing Mr Morti- 
more IS accusing himself of a serious of- 
fense, not defending himself from it 
Vallance [obstinately} What we beg of 
Mr Mortimore to do, for the sake of all 
parties, is to clear up certam inconsistencies 
m his story with his brothers’ account of 
his movements and conduct on this Wednes- 
day evenmg We are entitled to ask that 
James Aye — entitled 
Stephen and Panting Entitled 
Elkin [to James and Stephen]. Yes, and 
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Mr Mortimore is equally entitled to re- 
fuse it 

James, Stephen, and Panting hndig- 
nantlyl Oh — 1 

Thaddeus But I— I haven’t refused I — 
I’ve done my besl — 

Elkin On the other hand, if he has no 
objection to her domg so, the person to 
assist you, I suggest — distressing as it may 
be to her — ^is the wife 

Vallance [assentinglyl The wife 
[Thaddeus pushes aside the chair 
which he is holding and comes to the 
table} 

Elkin She ought to be able to satisfy 
you as to what time he was with her — 

Vallance [to everybody} By-the-bye, has 
she ever mentioned this visit of her hus- 
band’s to Cannon Row — ? 

Ann and Louisa Never — ne% er — 

Elhn Attachmg no importance to it But 
now — 

Thaddeus [stretching out a quivering 
hand to them all} No No, no Don’t you 
— don’t you drag my wife mto this I— -I 
won’t have my wife dragged into this — 

James [in a blaze} "Why not? 

Stephen Why not? 

The Ladies [indignantly} Ah — 1 

Thaddeus You— you leave my wife out 
of it- 

James [to Thaddeus, junously} Who the 
hell’s your wife — I 

Elkin and Vallance Gentlemen — gentle- 
men — 

Louisa "Who’s Phylhs — 1 

Ann "Who's she — ! 

Pose Hal 

James and Stephen [derisively} Ha, ha, 
hat 

Thaddeus Anyhow, I do object— I do ob- 
ject to your draggmg her mto it— [ftw 
show of courage flickering away} I— I do 
object— [Cominjr to the nearer side of the 
table, rather unsteadily} Mr Elkin— Mr 
Vallance-I—I don’t think I can be of any 
further assistance to you to-day 

[Yaluancb shrugs his shoulders at 
Elkin] 


[To Thaddeus] perhaps be will even be will- 
ing to attach his name to them 

[With a nod of patient acquiescence, 
Thaddeus sinks into the middle chair 
"Vallance prepares to read his notes, 
first making some additions to them} 
James [to Thaddeus, from the other side 
of the table} Look here — 1 
Thaddeus [feebly} No — ^no more ques- 
tions I — ^I’m advised I — may refuse — 
James Mr Vallance asked you just now 
about your conscience — 

Thaddeus I— I’m not gomg to answer 
any more questions — 

Stephen [to James] It was Mr Elkin — 
James I don’t care a curse which it 
was — 

Thaddeus No more questions — 

James [leaning across the table towards 
Thaddeus, fiercely} "When the devil did 
your conscience begin to prick you over 
this? Hey? 

Stephen [to Thaddots] Yes, you’ve been 
in excellent spirits apparently this last 
month — excellent spirits 
James [hammering on the table} Hey? 
Stephen [to Elkih and Vallance] There 
was no sign of anything amiss when we were 
with him this afternoon, gentlemen — ^none 
whatever, I give you my word 
James Less than two hours ago — ^not a 
symptom I 

Stephen [to James] He was gay enough 
at the club dinner on Tuesday mght It 
was remarked — commented on 
Louisa [at Stephen’s elbow, uncon- 
sciously} It’s Phylhs who’s been ill all the 
month, not Thaddeus 
James [in the same way, with a hoarse 
laugh} Ha! If it had been his precious 
wife who’d come to us and told us this 
tale — 

Stephen Yes, if it had been the lady— 
James If it had been— 

[Struck by the idea which occurs to 
him, ^ James breaks off Thaddeus 
doesn't stir James, after a pause, con- 
tinues thoughtfully} 

If it had been 


Elhn [to Thaddeus, hndly} One mmute 
^ne mmute more Mr VaUance has taken 
down your statement roughly [To Val- 
Wnce] If you’ll read us your notes, Mr 
Mortimore will tell us 
whether they are substantially correct— 


, o » 


Eh? 

James [slowly stroking his heard} One 
niight have — ^understood it 

ffiLMN has been listening attentively} 
Mkm [tn a tone of polite interest} How 
long has Mrs Mortimore been mdi^osed? 
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James Idisiurbed] Oh — er — a few weeks — 

Vallance [qmeilyl Ever since ? 

James [mth a nodi Aye 

[Elkin and Vallance look at each 
other tnqmnnglyl 

Stephen Istanng into spacel Ever since 
— ^Edward— as a matter of fact — < 

Rose [going to Ann and Lobisa] What’s 
wrong with her? What’s wrong with his 
wife? 

Ann lobiuselyl She’s not sleeping 

Louisa [looking from one to the otherl 
No — ^she isn’t . . 

[There is a jurther pause, and then 
Thaddbus, slowly turning jrom the 
table, nses] 

Thaddeus [in a strange voice, his hands 
fumbling at the buttons of his jachetl Well, 
gentlemen — ^whatever my sms are — 1 — de- 
clme to sit still and hear my wife msulted 
in this stjde If it’s all the same to you, 
I’ll call round on Mr Vallance m the mom- 
mg and — and sign the paper . . 

[While Thaddeus is speaking, James 
and Stephen come forward on the 
left, Elkin and Vallance on the 
right The three women get together 
at the back and look on with wide- 
open eyes The movement is made 
gradually and noiselessly, so that 
when Thaddeus turns to go he is 
startled at finding his way obstructed 
After a time Ponting also leaves the 
table, watching the proceedings, with 
a falling jaw, from a little distance 
on the nghtl 

Elkin [rubbing his chin meditatively, to 
Thaddeus] Mr Mortimore, your wife 
traveled with you and the other members 
of the family to Linchpool on the Tues- 
day — ? 

James Aye, she was with us — 

Elkin [to Thaddeus] She was in the 
railway carnage when the — when the dis- 
cussion arose — ? 

Stephen Yes, yes — 

Elkin The discussion as to where a man’s 
money goes, m the absence of a will? 

Ann [from the other side of the tablel 
Yes— 

Louisa [close to Ann] Of course she 
was 

Elkin [noddingl H’m [To Thaddeus] I 
— ^I am most anxious not to pain you un- 
necessarily. Er — ^the conversation you had I 


with your brother Edward at the bedside, 
m reference to Mrs Thaddeus Mortimore 
— ^when he said that he — ^that he — 

James [breathing heavilyl He’d taken a 
fancy to her — 

Elkin That he wished to make her a 
present of jewelry — she was withm hearmg 
during that talk? 

Thaddeus [avoiding everybody’s gaze, 
his hands twitching involuntarily at his 
side] She — she may have been 
Elkin [piercinglyl He was left m her 
charge, you know 

Thaddeus She — die was movmg about 
the room — 

Elkin She would scarcely have been far 
away from him 

Thaddeus [moistening his lips with his 
tonguel N-no 

Elkin And when he handed you his keys 
and asked you to go down-stairs and open 
the safe — did she hear and witness ^at 
also? 

Thaddeus She — she — very likely 
Elkin [raising hts voicel There was noth- 
ing at all confidential m this transaction 
between you and your brother? 

Thaddeus Why— why should there have 
been? 

Elkin Why should there have been? 
[Coming a step nearer to himl So that, 
feeling towards her as he did, there was 
no reason why, if you hadn’t chanced to 
be on the spol^there was no leason why 
he shouldn’t have held that conversation 
with her, and intrusted her with the keys 
Thaddeus She — ^she was almost a stranger 
to him He — ^he hadn’t seen her smee she 
vas a child — 

Elkin [interrupting himl Tell us ^this 
illness of Mrs Mortimore’s . . ? 

Thaddeus My — ^my wife’s a nervous, deli- 
cate woman — always has been 
Elkin [noddingl Quite so 
Thaddeus She — she was upset at being 
alone with Edward when he — ^when he 
swooned — 

James That was the tale — 

Elkin [to Thaddeus] Although you hap- 
pened to be m the library, a floor or two 
below, at the time 

Thaddeus He — ^he might have died sud- 
denly, m her arms She’s a nervous, sensi- 
tive woman — 

Elkin [noddingl 4 And 6he’e been unwell 
ever since [With an abrupt change of man- 
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Tier] Mr Mortimore, how is the lock of the 
safe opened? 

Thaddem Opened ? 

Ellin [sharply] The safe m the librarv 
m Cannon Row — ^how do >ou open it? 

[TiunnEus stfcnf] 
Is it a simple lock, or is there nn 3 thing 
unusual about it? 

Thaddeus He — ^he ga% c me directions how 
to open it 
Elkin Tell us 
Thaddeus I — forget 
Elkin Forget? 

Thaddeus It — it’s gone from mo 
James [in a low voice] Gentlemen, jou 
couldn’t forget that — 

Stephen [in the same way] You couldn't 
forget It 

Elkin [to TnADorus, solemnly] Mr Mor- 
timore, are jou sure that the con\crfition 
at the bedside didn’t take place between 
>our brother and your wife solclj, and that 
it wasn’t she who was sent down-slairs to 
fetch the jewelrj'? 

Thaddeus [draiviny himself up, with a 
last effort] Sure 1 
Elkin Are you positue that she didn’t 
open the safe? 

Thaddeus It — it’s ridiculous 
Elkin [quickly] When you took her* to 
Roper's, the draper’s, on the Thursdaj — 
you left her there? 

Thaddeus Yes, I — ^I loft her 
Ellcin Are you sure that she didn’t then 
go on to the bridge, and tear up the will, 
and throw the pieces into the n\er? 

Thaddeus I — ^I decline to answer any 
more questions — 

Elkin [raising his voice again] Were you 
in Cannon Row, sir, on the mght of June 
the mneteenth, for a single moment be- 
tween eight o’clock and cleacn — ? 

Thaddeus [losing his head completely] 
^1 Ah! I know — ^I know! You mean to 
drag my wife into this I 
Elkin [to THAnnEus] You were late in 
coming here this afternoon, Mr Morti- 
more — 

Thaddeus [to Eekin, threateningly] 
you—don’t you dare to do it — I 
•Blfcin Owmg, you say, to your having 
made a communication to Mrs Mortimore 
about this affair 

Thaddeus [clinging to the chair which is 
OBhtnd him] You — you leave my wife out 
of It — 1 


Elkin Arc ^ou sure that ^ou were not 
delajed through haMng to receive a com- 
munication from her — ? 

Thaddeus [dropping into the chair] 
Don’t jou — drag her — into it — I 
Elkin Are joii sure that the story you 
ha\c told us subctituling j ourself for the 
principal person of tint slon, is not c\- 
acth the slorj which ‘'ho has just told 
you? 

[There ts a pauie PoNxixa goes to 
Rosil 

Mr Vallance 
Vallancc Yc"?? 

Elkin I propocc to sec Mrs Mortimore 
in this matter, without dclnj 
Vallancc Verj' good 
Ellin ^\lll a on . ? 

Vallancc Ccrt'iinlj 

[Quietly, Vau.anci returns to the tabic 
and, seating him<^clf, again collects his 
papers Dikin t-t JoUouing him] 
James Mr Elkin — 

Elkin [stopping] Eh’ 

James Stealing a will — destroying a will 
•—what IS it? 

JjU in W Int IS it? 

James The Kw— wlmt’h the law? 

Ellin [to Jamfs] I— I’m sorrj' to ha\o 
to Fi%, Fir — it’s a felony 
Thaddeus [with a look of horror] 
Oh 1 

[An*n and Louisa come to James and 
SirpiiFK hurncdly Elkiv sits beside 
Valmnci, and, piclang up their bags 
from the floor, they put away their 
papers] 

James [standing over TnAonnus] Weill 
Arc ycr proud of her now? 

Stephen This is wlnt his marriage has 
ended ml 

Louisa I’m not in the least Burprisod 
Ann Old Burdock’s daughter 1 
Rose [from the other side of the table] 
Thank heaven, my name isn’t Mortimore 1 
Thaddeus [leaping to his feel in a frenzy] 
Don’t you touch hcrl Don’t any of you 
touch her I Don't you harm a hair of her 
hcadl [To the group on the left] You’ve 
helped to bring this on herl You’ve helped 
to make her life unendurable! You’ve 
helped to bring her to this! She’s been a 
pod wife to me Oh, my God, let me get 
her away! [Turning towards the door] Mr 
Elkin Mri Vallance— do let me get her 
away! Don’t you harm a hair of her head! 
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Don’t you touch herl lAt the doorl She’s 
been a good wife to mel lOpemng the door 
and disappearing'] She’s been a good wife 
to me I 

Janies {moving over to the right, shout- 
ing after Thaddetjs] Been a good wife to 
you, has she! 

Stephen {also moving to the right], A 
disgrace — a disgrace to the family! 

Louisa {following Stephen] I always 
said so — said so till I was tired — 

James We've helped to bring her to this! 

Ann {sitting in a chair on the nearer side 
of the dining-table] A vile creature! 

Ponting {coming forward on the left with 
Rose] Damn the woman! Damn the 
woman! My position is a cruel one — 

Stephen {raising his arms as he paces the 
room on the right] Here’s a triumph for 
Hammond ! 

James {to Ponting, contemptuously] 
Your position — ! 

Louisa Nellie Robson’s got the better of 
me now 

Ponting {to James] I’m landed with an 
enormous house in Carlos Place — ^my build- 
ers are m it — 

Rose {pacing the room on the left] Oh, 
we’re m a shocking scrape! We’re up to our 
necks — ! 

James {approaching Ponting] D’ye think 
you’re the only sufferer — ! 

Stephen {wildly] A triumph for Ham- 
mond! A triumph for Hammond! 

James {to Ponting] I’ve bought all that 
dirt at the bottom of Gordon Street — acres 
of it — ! 

Ponting {passing him and walking away 
to the right] That’s your business 

Stephen {now, with Louisa, at the further 
side of the dimng-table] Hammond and his 
filthy rag! 

James {going after Ponting, in a fury ] ' 
Aye, it IS my business — 

Ponting {turning upon him viciously] I 
wish to God, sir, I’d never seen or heard of 
you, or your family 

Rose {coming forward] Oh, Toby, 
don’t — ! 

James {to Ponting] You wish that, do 
yer — ! 

Ann {rising and putting herself between 
James and Ponting] James! 

Stephen {shaking his fists in the air] I 
Blast Hammond and his ^thy rag I 


James {to Ponting] You patromzmg lit- 
tle pauper — ! 

Rose {to James] Don’t you speak to my 
husband like that — ! 

Ponting You’re a pack of low, common 
people — I 

Rose {going to Ponting] He’s the only 
gentleman among you 

James The only gentleman among us — 1 

Stephen {coming forward, with Louisa, 
on the left] The only gentleman — 1 

[Ann is forcing James, coaxingly, to- 
wards the left] 

James We could have done without such 
a gentleman m our family — {To Ann] 
hey, mother? 

Stephen {advancing to Ponting, still fol- 
lowed by Louisa] E\ceedmgly well — ex- 
ceedingly well — 

Louisa {taking Stephen’s arm] Don’t 
lower yourself — I 

James [over Ann’s shoulder] The Colo- 
nel never came near us the other day till he 
saw a chance o’ pickmg up the pieces — I 

Stephen Nor Rose either— neither of 
them did! 

James It’s six o’ one and half a dozen o 
the other! 

Rose {to James and Stephen] Oh, you 
cads, you boys — ! 

James {mockingly] Didn’t they bustle 
down to Lmchpool m a hurry then! Ha, 
ha, ha! 

Stephen {waving his hand in Ponting’s 
face] This serv'es you right. Colonel, this 
senses you right 

Rose {leading Ponting towards the door] 
Don’t notice them — don’t notice them 

James {walking about on the left, *o 
Ann] I’m m a mess, mother, I’m m a 
dreadful mess! 

Stephen {sinking into a chair by the tea- 
table] On I go at the broken-down rat-hole 
m Kmg Street, on I go with my worn-out 
old plant 

{On getting to the door, Ponting dis- 
covers that Elkin and Vallancb have 
taken their departure He returns, 
with Rose, to the further side of the 
dining-table] 

Ann {to James] You must get nd of 
your contract, James 

James Who’ll take it — who’ll take it — ! 

Stephen I’ve always been behmd tht 
times — 
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Louisa Nelly will laugh her teeth out of 
her head — 

Panting [to J^mes and Stetuev, trging 
to attract ihcir allcnlwn] ^lortimorc — 
Mortimorc — 

Ann [to James] It’s splendid land, isn’t 
It? 

James Nobody’s been ass enough to 
touch it but me ! 

Stephen [rod znj; himself to and fro] Al- 
wajs behind the times — no need to tell me 
that — 

Ponting [to James] Mortimorc— 

James [to Ponting] tVhat? 

Ponting [pointing to the empty chatrt] 
The>’\e gone 

James [sobering rfoini] Hooked it — 
Stephen [tool ing round] Gone — ? 

James Elkin — 

Stephen [iccally] And Valhnce — 

James They might ha\c had the com- 
mon ClMlltj — 

Ponting [coming forward slowly and de- 
jectedly] TheyS 0 gone to that worn in— 
Rose [at the further side of the table] I 
hope they send her to jail — ^thc trull— the 
baggage 1 

[Ann* and Louist join Rosrl 
Ponting The nholo business imII be set- 
tled between ’em in ten minutes — the whole 
business 

James [coming to Ponting] Ajc, the 
whole concern 

Stephen [who has risen, holding his head] 
Oh, it’s awful 1 

Ponting [laying a hand on James and 
Stephen who are on either side of Airnl 
My friends, don’t let us disagree — ^wc’re all 
in the same boat — 

James [gnmly, looking into space] Aye, 
they’ll be talking it oi er nicely — 

Ponting Let us stick to each other 
Aren’t we throwing up the sponge prema- 
turely — ? 

James [not heeding him] Tad and his 
wife and the lawyers — ha, ha — ! \ 

Stephen And that girl — 

James [nodding]^ The young lady 
Ponting What girl? 

Stephen Miss Thornhill 
Ponting Thornhill — ? 

James She’s staying with ’em 
Ponting She isl 

•Bose [coming forward on the left] Stay- 
ing with the Tads—? 


Pouting In (heir house! Elkin and Vnl- 
lance will find her there 1 
James [nodding] Aje 
Ponting [violently] It’s a conspiracy — 1 
James Conspirnci — ? 

Ponting 1 see it! The T!iornlii!! girl’s in 
it! 

I//c goes to Bose as Ann and Iouis\ 
come forieard on the left] 

Thcj're cheating us— thei ’rc cheating us! 
I tell a oil we ought to lie prcM'iil They’re 
robbing us lieliind our liick^ — 

Stephen [tool tug at JvMi ] Jim — ? 
James [shnl mg his head] No, it’s no 
conspiracy — 

Ponting It is! TlieiVc robliing uc! — ! 
Stephen [to Jimes] Sli!I, I — I really 
think — 

Ponting Behind our backs! 

The Ixidies Yes — ^\es — ^jes — 

James [after a pause, quietly, stroking 
hts beard] 11\ George, wc’II go down — ! 
[Instantly they all vial e for the door] 
Stephen We’U be tlicrc as “oon ns 
Elkin— 

Ponting Afoul con'^pinci — ! 

Ann r»n the rear] Wait til! I put on m> 
hat — 

Rose Jim, jou follow willi Ann 
Ponting [to Stepiii n] We’ll go on ahead 
Stephen Yes, wc’II go first 
Louisa I’m ready 

James No, no, we’ll all go together 
Ponftng Robbing us behind our bicks — 1 
James Look sharp, mother! 

The Others Be quick — bo quick — be 
quick I 

[Seizing Ann and pushing her before 
them, they struggle through the door- 
way] 

ACT FOUR 

Agoin, the drawing-room in the house of 
the Thaddeus MoRTiMonEs Vallancb is 
scaled at the wnling-lablc by the hay- 
window, reading aloud from a written paper 
Phtlus, in deep abasement, is upon the 
settee by the piano, and Thaddeus w stand- 
ing by her, holding her left hand tn both of 
hts On the left of the table at the end of 
the piano sits Helen, pale, calm, and erect, 
and opposite to her, tn the chair on the 
other side of the table, is Elkin Ponting 
w sitting in the bay-mndow Stephen ti? 
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standing upon the hearth-rug, and the rest 
of the *^faimly'’ are seated about the rooni 
— all looking very humble and dovmcast 
Ann and Louisa are upon the settee on the 
right, Rose w in the armchair on the nearer 
sxde of the fireplace, James on the ottoman 
Rose, Ann, and Louisa are in their outdoor 
things. 

Vallance Ireadingh “It was broad day- 
light before my husband and I got back to 
our lodgings The document was then m a 
pocket I was weanng under my dress Be- 
fore going to bed I hid the pocket m a 
drawer At about eleven o’clock on the 
same morning my husband took me to 
Roper’s, the draper’s, in Ford Street, and 
left me there After my measurements were 
taken, I went up Ford Street and on to the 
bridge I then tore up both the paper and 
the envelope and dropped the pieces mto 
the water’’ 

Elkin [half turning to Phtulis] You de- 
clare that that is correct m every particu- 
lar, Mrs Mortimore? 

[Phtulis bursts into a paroxysm of 
tearsi 

Thaddeus Ito Phtulis, as if comforting a 
child'] All nght, dear, all right I’m with 
1 you — ^I’m with you 

[She sobs helplessly] 
Tell Mr Elkm — ^tell him — ^is that correct? 

Phyllis [through her sobs] Yes 

Elkin [to Phtulis] You’ve nothmg 
further to say? 

[Her sobbing continues] 

Thaddeus [to Phyllis] Have you any- 
thing more to say, dear? [Encouragingly, 
as she tries to speak] I’m here, dear — I’m 
with you Is there an 3 d;hmg — anything 
more ? 

Phyllis Only — only that I beg Miss 
Thornhill’s pardon I beg her pardon Oh, I 
beg her pardon 

[Elkin looks at Helen, who, however, 
makes no response] 

Thaddeus [io Phyllis, glancing at the 
others] And — and 

Phyllis And — and Ann and Jim — and 
Stephen — and Lou — and Rose and Colonel 
Ponting — 1 beg their pardon — ^I beg their 
pardon [She sinks back upon the settee, 
and her fit of weeping gradually exhausts 
itself] 

Thaddeus And I — ^and I, Mr Elkin — I 
Wish to offer my apologies — ^my humble 


apologies— to you and Mr Vallance— and 
to everybody— for what took place this af- 
ternoon m my brother’s dmmg-room 

Elkin [kindly] Perhaps it isn’t neces- 
sary — 

Thaddeus Perhaps not-4)ut it’s on my 
mmd [To Elkin and Vallance] I assure 
you and Mr Vallance — [to the others] 
and I assure every member of my family 
— ^that when I went away from here I had 
no mtention of mventmg the story I at- 
tempted to tell you at “Ivanhoe ’’ It came 
into my head suddenly — quite suddenly— 
on iny way to Claybrook Road — almost at 
the gate of the house I must have been 
mad to think I could succeed in imposing 
on you all I believe I was mad, gentle- 
men, and that’s my excuse, and I— I hope 
you’ll accept it 

Elkin Speakmg for myself, I accept it 
freely 

Vallance And I 

Thaddeus Thank you — ^thank you 
[He looks at the others wistfully, but 
they are all staring at the carpet, and 
they, too, make no response Then he 
seats himself beside Phyllis and 
again takes her hand] 

Elkin [after a pause]. Well, Mr. Vallance 

« 

[Vallance rises, the written paper in 
his hand, and comes forward on the 
left] 

I thmk — [glancing over his shoulder at 
Phyllis] I think that this lady makes it 
perfectly clear to any reasonable person 
that the document which she abstracted 
from the safe in Cannon Row, and subse- 
quently destroyed, was the late Mr Edward 
Mortimore’s will, and that Miss Thornhill 
was the universal legatee imder it, and was 
named as the sole executrix 

[Vallance seats himself in the chair on 
the extreme left] 

As I said m Mr James Mortimore’s 
house, the advice I shall give to Miss 
Thornhill is that she applies to the Court 
for probate of the substance and effect of 
this will 

Vallance Upon an afi&davit by Mrs 
Thaddeus Mortimore — ? 

Elkin An affidavit disclosing what she 
has done and verifymg a statement of the 
contents of the will 

Vallance And how, may I ask, are you 
gomg to get over your great difficulty? 
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My great difficulty ? 

Vallance The fact that Mrs Thaddeiw 
Mortimore is unable to swear that the will 
was duly witnessed 

Fouling Ah\ [Bisinf/ and coming jor- 
ward, but discreetly keeping behind Helen] 
That seems to me to be insuperable — 
superable [Anxiously'i Eh, Mr Vallance? 

Stephen [advancing a step or two] An 
obstacle which cannot be got over 
Ponling [eyeing Helen jurtwely] It— 
ah— may appear rather ungracious to Miss 
Thornhill— a young lady we hold in the 
highest esteem — and to whom I express re- 
gret for any hasty word I may have used 
on amvmg here — ^unreserved regret — 

[Helen’s eyes flash, and her shoulders 
contract, otherwise she makes no ac- 
knowledgment] 

it may appear ungracious to Miss Thorn- 
hill to discuss this pomt in her presence, 
[pulling at his moustache] but she will be 
the first to recognize that there are many — 


Elhin Notwithstandmg that, I can’t help 
considermg it reasonably probable that, m 
the circumstances, the Court would presume 
the will to have been made m due form 
Ponimg [walking about agitatedly] I 
differ 

Stephen [walking about] So do I 
Pouting I don’t pretend to a profoimd 
Imowledge of the law — 

Stephen As a mere layman, I consider 
it extremely improbable — extremely im- 
probable 

Vallance [to Stephen and Pontinq] 
Well, gentlemen, there I am mclmed to 
agree with you — 

P anting [pulling himself up] Ahl 
Stephen [returning to the round table] 
Ahl 

Vallance I think it doubtful whether, on 
the evidence of Mrs Thaddeus Mortimore, 
the will could be upheld 
Pouting Exactly [To everybody] You’ve 
only to look at the thing m the hgbt of 


ah— mterests at stake 
Stephen Many mterests — ^many mter- 
ests— 

Pouting And where so many mterests are 
mvolved, one mustn’t — ah — allow oneself to 
be swayed by anythmg like sentiment 
Stephen [ot the round table] In justice, 
one oughtn't to be sentimental 
Ponting One doren’t be sentimental 
Louisa [meekly, raising her head] I al- 
ways mamtain — 

Stephen [to Lothsa] Yes, yes, yes 
Louisa There are two sides — 

Stephen Yes, yes 

Elkin [ignoring the interruption] Mrs 
Thaddeus Mortimore is prepared to swear, 
Mr Vallance, that she beheves there were 
other signatures besides the signature of the 
late Mr Mortimore 

Vallance But die has no recollection of 
the names of witnesses — 

Ponimg None whatever 
Stephen Not the famtest 
Fallance Nor as to whether there was an 
attestation clause at all 
Ponimg Her memory is an utter blank as 
to that 

Siephen An utter blank 
[As Pontinq and Stephen perk up, 
there ts a nse in the spirits of the 
ladies at the fireplace Hose tvnsts her 
chair round to face the men James 
doesn't stir] 


common sense — 

Stephen [argumentatively, rapping the 
table] A wiU exists or it does not exist — 

Pouting If it ever existed, and has been 
destroyed — 

Stephen It must be shown that it was a 
complete will — 

Pouting Shown beyond dispute 

Stephen Complete down to the smallest 
detail 

Vallance [continmng] At the same time, 
m my opimon, the facts do not warrant the 
making of an affidavit that the late Mr 
Mortimore died mtestate 

Pouting [stiflly] Indeed? 

Stephen [depressed] Really? 

Vallance And the question of whether or 
not he left a duly executed will is clearly 
one for the Court to decide 

Elkin Qmte so — qmte so 
^ Vallance I advise, therefore, that, to get 
the question determmed, the next-of-km 
should consent to the course of procedure 
suggested by Mr Elkm 

Elkin I am assummg their consent 

Pouting [blustering] And supposmg the 
next-of-km do not consent, Mr Vallance 
— ? 

Stephen Supposmg we do not consent 
— ? 

Ponimg Supposmg we are convmced — 
1 convmced— that the late Mr Mortimore 
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died without leaving a properly executed 
will? 

Elkin Then the apphcation, instead of 
being by motion to the judge in Court, 
must take the form of an action by writ 
ITo VaiiLance] In any case, perhaps it 
should do so 

IThera is a pause Stephen wanders 
disconsolately to the window on the 
right and stands gazing into the gar- 
den PoNTiNQ leans his elbows on the 
piano and stares at vacancy} 

Elkin ito Helen, looking at his watch] 
Well, my dear Miss Thornhill ? 

[Vallancb nses] 
Helen Wait — ^wait a moment 
[The sound of Helen’s voice turns 
everybody, except James, Thaddeus, 
and Phyllis, in her direction] 

Elkin Uo Helen] Eh? 

Helen Wait a moment, please There is 
somethmg I want to be told — ^there’s some- 
thmg I want to be told plainly 
Elkin What? 

Helen Mrs Thaddeus Mortimore . . 
Elkin Yes? 

Helen [slowly] I want to know whether 
it IS necessary, whatever proceedings are 
taken on my behalf — ^whether it is necessary 
that she should be publicly disgraced I 
want to know that 

Elkin Whichever course is adopted — ^mo- 
tion to the judge or action by wiit — Mrs 
Thaddeus Mortimore’s act must be dis- 
closed m open Court 
Helen There are no means of avoidmg 
It? 

Elkin None 

Helen And the offence she has com- 
mitted is — ^felony, you say? 

[Elkin inclines his head Again there 
IS silence, during which Helen sits 
with knitted brows, and then James 
rouses himself and looks up] 

James [to Elkin] What’s the — ^what’s 
the penalty? 

Elkin [turning to him] The — ^the pen- 
alty? 

James The legal punishment 
Elkin I think — another occasion 

[Suddenly Thaddeus and Phyllis nse 
together, he with an arm round her, 
supporting her, and they stand side by 
side like criminals in the dock] 
Thaddeus [quickly] No, no — ^now . 
Phyllis [faintly] Yes — now 


Thaddeus [to Elkin and Vallancb] We 
— ^we should like to know the worst, gen- 
tlemen I— I had the idea from the first 
that It was a serious offence — ^but hardly so 
serious 

Elkin [unth a wave of the hand] By and 
by 

Thaddeus Oh, you needn’t hesitate, Mr 
Elkm [Drawing Phyllis closer to him] 
We — ^we shall go through with it We shall 
go through with it to the end [After a 
pause] Imprisonment, sir? 

Elkin [gravely] A person convicted of 
stealing or destroying a will for a fraudulent 
purpose IS liable under the statute to vary- 
ing terms of penal servitude, or to impris- 
onment with or without hard labor In this 
instance, we should be justified, I am sure, 
in hoping for a considerable amount of 
lemency 

[Thaddeus and Phyllis slowly look at 
one another with expressionless faces 
James nses and moves away to the 
fireplace, where he stands looking down 
upon the flowers in the grate Val- 
LANCE goes to the wnting-table and 
puts the written paper into his bag 
Elkin nses, takes up his bag from the 
table at the end of the piano, and is 
following Vallancb As he passes 
Helen, she lays her hand upon his 
arm] 

Helen Mr Elkin 
Elkin [stopping] Yes? 

Helen Oh, but this is impossible 
Elkin Impossible? 

Helen Quite impossible I couldn’t be a 
party — ^please understand me — ^I refuse to 
be a party — to any steps which would bnng 
rum on Mrs Mortimore 
Elkin [politely] You refuse ? 

Helen Absolutely At any cost — at any 
cost to me — ^we must all unite m sparmg 
her and her husband and children 
Elkin My dear young lady, I jom you 
heartily m your desire not to bring suffer- 
ing upon innocent people But if you de- 
cline to take proceedmgs 
Helen There is no “if” m the matter 
Elkin If you declme to take proceedmgs, 
there is a deadlock 
Helen A deadlock? 

Elkin As Mr Vallance tells us, it’s out 
of the question that the next-of-kin should 
now apply for Letters of Administration m 
the usual way 
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Helen Why? I don’t see why— I can’t see 
why 

ElKtn [pointing to Jambs and Stephen] 
You don’t see why neither of these gentle- 
men can make an affidavit that Mr Edward 
Mortimorc died intestate! 

Helen [vnth a movement 0} the head to- 
wards Phillis] She has no remembrance 
of a— what is it called ? 

Pouting [eagerly'] Attestation clause 
Stephen [coming to the head oj the 
piano] Attestation clause 
Helen [haughtily, without turning] 
Thank you [To Elkin] Only the vaguest 
notion that there were witnesses 
Ponting The vaguest notion 
Stephen The haziest 

Elkin Her memory is imcertain there 
[To Helen] But you know — you know. 
Miss Thornhill — as we all know — ^that it 
Was your father’s will that was found in the 
safe at Cannon Row and destroyed 
Helen [looking up at him, gripping the 
arms 0} her chair] Yes, of course I know it 
Thank God I know it! I’m happy in know- 
ing It I know he didn’t forget me, I know 
I was all to him that I imagined myself to 
be And it’s because I’ve come to know this 
at Inst — through her — that I can afford to 
be a little generous to her Oh, please don’t 
think that I want to introduce sentimental- 
it} into this affair — [with a contemptuous 
glance at Poxtinq and Stephen] any more 
Uim Colonel Ponting docs — or Mr Stephen 
Mortimorc hirs Thaddeus did a cruel 
tl ng when she destrojed that will It’s no 
ercuco for her to sa^' that she wasn’t aware 
of nij CMstcnce She was defrauding some 
woman, and, as it happened — I own it now I 
—defrauding that woman, not onlj of 
mono\ , but of what is more a aluablc than 
inonci — of pence of mind, contentment, be- 
lef in one who could ne\cr speak, never 
eMwain, nc\cr defend himself Howe\er, she 
bn*! made the best reparation it is in her 
power to nuke — and she has gone through 
a nad lime — and I forgn c her 

iPuiLLis rclcaws herself from Tiiad- 
wta and dropt down upon the settee 
He nts upon the ottoman, burying hts 
/ocr tn hrs hand<; HrLrv n<;f^ stnig- 
ghi'O to keep bad her tcar^, and turns 
to the door] 

po iip-ot vir« — if aoull allow me 
ethn [between hr and the door] Miss 


Thornhill, you put us m a position of great 
difficulty — 

Helen [impatiently] I say agam, I don’t 
see why Where is the difficulty? [To Val- 
LANCB and Elkin] If there’s a difficulty, 
it’s you gentlemen who are raising it Let 
the affair go on as it was going on [Ttim- 
ing to James] Mr Mortimorel [To Elkin] 
I say, let Mr James Mortimore and the 
others admmister the estate as they m- 
tended to do 

[James has left the fireplace and slowly 
advanced to her She addresses him] 
Mr Mortimore — 

Elkin [to Helen] Then you would have 
Mr James Mortimore deliberately swear 
that he believes his late brother died with- 
out leaving a will? 

Helen Certamly, if necessary Who would 
be hurt by it? 

Elkin [pursing hts lips] Miss Thorn- 
hill— 

Helen [hotly] Why, which do you think 
would be the more acceptable to the Al- 
mighty — ^that I should send this poor lady 
to prison, or that Mr James should take a 
false oath? 

Elkin H’ml I won’t attempt to follow 
you quite so far But even then a most im- 
portant pomt would remam to be settled 

Helen Even then . 

Elkin Assuming that Mr James Morti- 
more did make this affidaait — ^tliat he were 
permitted to make such an affidaait . . 

Helen Yes? 

Elkin What about the disposition of the 
estate? 

Helen [nodding, slowly and thoughtfully] 
The— the disposition of the estate 

[Stephen steals over to Ponting, and 
Rose, Akx, end LoxnsA Quietly nsc 
and gather together They all listen 
with painful interest] 

Elkin [to Helen] Morall>, at all eaents, 
the whole of the late Mr Mortimorc’s es- 
tate belongs to jou 

Helen [nniply] It was his intention that 
It should do so [Loohng at James, as if 
tniiiing lam to speal] Well ? 

James [strolmg hts beard] Look hero 
Miss Thornhill [Pointing to the chair on 
the extreme left] Sit down a minute 

r.S/ic Sits James alon ’^cat^' hnirdf, fac- 
no her, at the right of the table at 
the end of the piano I am wer jmrs 
i.LKiN, and they stand near Helen, 
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occasionally exchanging remarks with 
each oiherl 

Look here [In a deep, gruff voice] There 
IS no doubt that my brother Ned’s money 
rightfully belongs to you 
Poniing [nervously] Mortimore 
James [turning upon him] You leave us 
alone Don’t you interfere [To Heubn] 
I’ve no more doubt about it, Miss Thorn- 
hill, than that I’m sittmg here Very good 
Say I make the affidavit, and that we — ^the 
family — obtain Letters of Admmistration 
What then? The money comes to us Still 
it’s yours We get hold of it, but it’s yours 
Now! What if we offer to throw the whole 
lot, so to speak, into your lap? 

Stephen [biting his nails] Jim 
James [to Stephen] Don’t you mter- 
fere [To Helen] I repeat, what if we offer 
to throw the whole lot into your lap? 
[Leaning forward, very earnestly] Mi^ 
Thornhill — 

Ponting May I — ? 

James [to Ponting] If you can’t be si- 
lent I [To Helen] Miss Thornhill, 
we’re poor, we Mortimores I won’t say 
anything about Rose — [vnth a sneer] it 
wouldn’t be pohte to the Colonel, nor Tad 
— ^you see what he’s come to But Stephen 
and me — ^take our case [To Elkin and 
Vallancb] Mr Vallance — Mr Elkm — ^this 
IS sacred [To Helen] My dear, we’re 
prominent men m the town, both of us, 
we’re looked up to as bemg faiily warm 
and comfortable, but m reahty we’re not 
much better off than the others My trade’s 
bemg cut into on aU sides, Stephen’s busi- 
ness has run to seed, we’ve no capital, 
we’ve never had any capital What we 
might have saved has been spent on edu- 
catmg our children, and keeping up ap- 
pearances, and when the time comes for 
us to be knocked out, there’ll be precious 
little — ^bar a stroke of luck — precious ht- 
tle for us to end our days on So this is 
a terrible disappointment to us — an aw- 
ful disappointment Aye, the money’s 
yours — ^it’s yours — ^but — [opening his hands] 
what are you going to do for the 
family? 

[There es a pause The Pontings, 
Stephen, Ann, and LomsA draw a lit- 
tle nearer] 

Helen [to James] Well — since you put 
it m this way — ^I’ll tell you what I’ll do 
[After a paused I’ll share with you all 


James [to the others] You leave us 
alone, you leave us alone [To BfeLSN] 
Share and share alike? 

Helen [thinking] Share and share alike 
— after dischargmg my obligations 
James Obligations? 

Ponting and Stephen Obligations? 

Helen After carrymg out my father’s in- 
structions with regard to his old servants 
James [nodding] Oh, aye 
Ponting [walking about excitedly] That’s 
a small matter 

Stephen [also walking about], A trifle — 
a trifle — 

Ponting Then what it amounts to is this 
— ^the estate will be divided mto five parts 
mstead of four 

Stephen Five mstead of four — obviously 
Helen [still thinking] No — ^mto six 
James Six? 

Ponting and Stephen Six I 
[Rose and Louisa, with Ann, are mov- 
ing round the head of the piano, to 
join PoNTTNG and Stephen] 

Rose and Louisa Six! 

Helen [firmly] Six A share must be 
given, as a memorial of my father, to one 
of the hospitals m Lmchpool 
Ponting and Stephen [protestingly] Oh 
. . ! 

Rose, Ann, and Jjouisa Oh . I 
Ponting Entirely unnecessary 
Stephen Uncalled for 
Helen I msist 

Ponting [coming to Helen] My dear 
Miss Thornhill, beheve me — ^believe me — 
these cadging hospitals are a great deal too 
well off as it is 

Helen I insist that a share shall be given 
to a Lmchpool hospital 
Ponting I could furnish you with details 
of maladministration on the part of hos- 
pital-boards — 

Rose Shockmg mismanagement — 

Stephen There’s our ovm hospital — 

Louisa A scandal 

Stephen Our Jubilee hoqntal — 

Ann It’s scarcely fit to send your servants 
to 

Helen [to James, rising] Mr Morti- 
more 

James [rising, to Ponting and the rest] 
Miss Thornhill says that one share of the 
estate’s to go to a Lmchpool hospital D’ye 
hear? [Moving towards them authorita- 
tively] That’s enough. 
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[Po^TINa and Stephen bustle to the 
wnting-table, where they each seize a 
sheet oj paper and proceed to reckon 
Rose, Ann, and Louisa surround 
them James stands by, his hands tn 
hts pockets, looking on] 

Panting [sitting at the wnting-table — in 
an undertonel A hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds . 

Stephen [bending over the table — in an 
undertonel Six into seventeen— two and 
carry five 

Ponting Six into fifty — eight and carry 
two 

Stephen Six into twenty 
Panting Three 

[Helen scats herself in the chair on the 
right of the table at the end of the 
piano Elkin and Vallancb are now 
in earnest conversation on the extreme 
left While the calculation w going on, 
Thaddeus and Phtllis raise their 
heads and look at each otherl 
Stephen Carry two 

Ponting Six into twenty again— three and 
cany two 

Stephen Again, six into twenty— three 
and carry two 

Panting Six into forty— six and carry 
four 

Stephen Six into forty-eight 
Panting Eight 

Stephen Twenty-ei^t thousand, three 
hundred and thirty-three pounds, six shill- 
ing and eight pence 

Panting [rising, his paper tn hts hand] 
T\\ent3'-eight thousand apiece 
Thaddeus [nsinp] No! 

Phylhs [nsinp] No! 

Thaddeus [as everybody turns to him] 
No, no — 

James Eh? 

Ponting [to Thaddeus] What do you 
^nean, sir? 

Stephen [to Thaddeus] What do you 
mean? 

Thaddeus [agitatedly] I don’t take my 
share — ^mv wife and 1 don’t take our share 
•— don’t touch it — • 

Phyllti [clinging to Thaddeus] 'We won’t 
touch jt-oh, no, no, no, no-I 

/nmr, [to TnADDEUs] Don’t be a fool— 
don’t bo a fooll 

Hinddcus Fool or no fool — not a pennj' — 

of 

J nadacus Not a pennj 


Helen Very well, then [In a clear voice] 
Very well, Mr Thaddeus Mortimore will 
not accept his share 
Ponting [mth alacrity] He declines it 
Helen He declines it. 

Ponting That alters the figures— alters 
the figures — 

Stephen Very matenally 
Rose [to Ann and Louisa] Only five to 
share instead of six 
Ann [bewildered] I don’t imderstand 
Louisa [shaking her arm] Five instead of 

81X1 

[Laying his paper on the top of the 
piano, Ponting produces hts pocket- 
pencil and makes a fresh calculation 
Stephen stands at hts elbow Rose, 
Ann, and Louisa gather round them] 
Stephen [tn an undertone] A hundred 
and seventy thousand 
Ponting [tn an undertone] Five into sev^ 
enteen 

Stephen Three 
Ponting Five into twenty 
Stephen Thirty-four thousand exactly 
Ponting Thirty-four thousand apiece 
Rose, Ann, and Louisa [to each other] 
Thirly-four thousand 1 
Helen Wait — ^wait Wait, please [After 
a short pause] Mr Thaddeus Mortimore 
refuses to accept his share I am sorry — ^but 
he appears determined 
Thaddeus Determined — determined 
Phyllis Determined 

Helen That being so, I ask that his share 
shall be settled upon his boy and girl [To 
Elkin] Mr Elkm 

[Elkin advances to her] 
I suppose on arrangement of that kind can 
easily be made? 

Elkin [vnth a shrug] Mr Thaddeus Mor- 
timore can assent to his share being handed 
over to the trustees of a Deed of Settlement 
for the benefit of his children, gning a re- 
lease to the administrator from all claims 
in respect of his share 
Helen [turning to Thaddeus] You’ie no 
objection to this? 

[Thaddeus and Phtllis stare at Helen 
dumbly, with parted Ups] 

Thej’re great friends of mine — Cjnl and 
Jojee — and I hope thcA’ll remain so 

[There ts a pauw] 
Well? You’ac no right to stand in their 
hcht [There if a pause] 

You won’t, surcK, stand in their licht? 
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{.There is a paiwel 

Don’t 

{Again there is silence, and then Phti/- 
Lis, leaving Thaddeus, totters for- 
ward, and drops on her knees before 
Helen, bovnng her head in Helen’s 
lapi 

Phyllis {weeping"] Oh-oh-oh . ! 

{Calmly, II^len disengages herself from 
Phyllis, rises, and walks away to the 
fireplace Thaddeus lifts Phtlus 
from the ground and leads her to the 
open window They stand there, fac- 
ing the garden, she crying upon his 
shoulder] 

Elkin {advancing to the middle of the 
room, with the air of a man who is about 
to perform an unpleasant task] Miss Thorn- 
hill . . [Helen turns to him] 

Mr Vallance and I — {To Vallance] Mr 
Vallance . [Vallance advances] 

Mr Vallance and I have come to the con- 
clusion that, as all persons mterested m 
this busmess are sui juris and agreeable to 
the compromise which has been proposed, 
nobody would be mjured by the next- 
of-km applying for Letters of Administra- 
tion 

"Vallance {to Elkin]. Except the Rev- 
enue 

Elkin {indifferently, with a nod]. The 
Revenue 

Vallance The legacy duty bemg at three 
per cent mstead of ten 
Elkin {nodding] H’m, h’ml {To Helen] 
But, my dear young lady, we have also to 
say that, with the information we possess, 
we do not see our way clear to act m the 
matter any further 

[James comes forward on the left] 
Vallance {to James] "We certainly could 
not be parties to the makmg of an affidavit 
that the deceased died mtestate 
Elkin We couldn’t reconcile ourselves to 
that 

Vallance. We leave it, therefore, to the 
next-of-km to take their own course for 
obtammg Letters of Admmistration 
Elkin In fact, we beg to be allowed to 
withdraw from the affair altogether I speak 
for myself, at any rate 
Vallance {emphatically] Altogether 
James {after a pause] Oh — all nght, Mr 
Elkin, all right, Mr Vallance 
Helen {to Elkin] Then do I lose 
you . ? 


Elkin I am afraid — ^for the present . . . 
Helen {with dignity] As you please. I 
am very grateful to you for what you have 
done for me 

Elkin {looking round] If I may offer a 
last word of advice, it is that you should 
avoid puttmg the terms of this compromise 
mto writmg 

Vallance {assentingly] Each party must 
rely upon the other to fulfil the terms hon- 
orably. 

Elkin [to Helen] You have no legal 
right to enforce those terms, but pray re- 
member that, m the event of any breach of 
faith, there would be nothing to prevent you 
propoundmg the will even after Letters of 
Administration have been granted 
James Breach of faith, sir . . I 
Ponting and Stephen {indignantly]. Oh — 1 
James There’s no need, Mr. Elkm — 

Elkin {to James]. No, no, no — not the 
shghtest, I’m convmced {To Helen, taking 
her hand] The httle hotel m London— 
Norfolk Street — ? 

Helen Till I’m suited with lodgmgs 
Elkin Mrs EUon will write 
Helen My love to her. 

{He smiles at her and leaves her, as 
Vallance comes to her and shakes 
her hand] 

Vallance {to Helen] Good-bye 
Helen {to Vallance] Good-bye 
Elkin {to those on the left] Good after- 
noon 

A Murmur Good afternoon 
Vallance {to those on the left]. Good 
afternoon 

A Murmur Good afternoon 

[James has opened the door Elkin 
and Vallance, carrying their bags, go 
out James follows them, closing the 
door] 

Ponting {coming forward] Hal We can 
replace those gentlemen without much dif- 
ficulty 

Stephen {coming forward] Old Crake has 
gone to pieces and this fellow Vallance is 
playing ducks and drakes with the practice 
— ducks and drakes 

[Ponting offers his hand to BfeiEN, 
who takes it perfunctorily] 

Ponting Greatly indebted to you — greatly 
mdebted to you for meetmg us half-way 
and savmg unpleasantness 
Stephen Pratt is the best lawyer m the 
town — ^the best by far 
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Panting Ito Helen] Nothing like a com- 
promise, provided it can be am% ed at— ah— 
Stephen Without loss of self-respect on 
both sides [James reti/nis] 

Panting Ua James] Mortimore, we’!! go 
back to your house There are two or three 
things to talk oi er 

[Eosb cames ta Helen as Pontinq goes 
ta Stephen and James] 

Rase {shaking hands with Helen] We 
sha’n’t be settled in Carlos Place till the 
autumn, but directly we arc settled . . . 
Helen Idistantlyl Thank you 
Rase Eierj'body flocks to my Tuesdays 
Let me have your address, and I’ll send 
you a card 

[Rose leaves Helen, making way for 
Louisa and Stephen] 

Louisa [to Helen] Don’t forget the Cres- 
cent 'V\Tiene\ er 3 'ou want to visit your dear 
father’s birthplace — 

Stephen [bencvolcntlyl And if there 
should be anj' little ceremony OAer lading 
the foundation-stone of the new Times and 
Mirror building — 

Louisa There’s the spare bedroom 
{They shake hands with her and, mak- \ 
ing way for Ann and James, follow 
the PoNTiNGS, who have gone out] 
Ann {shaking hands with Helen, gloom- 
ilyl The next time j'ou stay at “Ivanhoe,” 

I hope you’ll unpack more than one small 
trunk But, there — {kissing herl I bear no 
mahee {She follows the others, leaving 
James with PLelen] 

James [to Helen, gruffly i wringing her 
hand] Much obliged to you, my dear, 
much obliged to you 
Helen {after glancing over her shoulder, 
in a whisper] Mr Mortimore 
James Eh? 

Helen {with a motion of her head in the 
direction of Thaddeus and Phtlus] These 
two — ^these two 

James {lowering his voice] What about 
’em? 

Helen She’s done a wrong thmg, but 
recollect — you all profit by it You don’t 
disdain, any of you, to profit by it 

{He looks at her queerly, but straight 
in the eyes] 

Try to make their hves a httle easier for 
them 

James Easier ? 

Helen Happier You can mfluence the 
others, if you will {After a pause] Will you? 


{He reflects, shakes her hand again, and 
goes to the door] 

James [at the door, sharply] Tad 1 

[Thaddeus turns] 

See you in the morning Phyllis . I 
[iS/ic also turns to him, half scared at 
his tone] 

See j ou both in the morning {Nodding to 
her] Good-bje, old girl 

{He disappears Helen ts now stand- 
ing upon the hearth-rug, her hands 
behind her, looking down into the 
grate Thaddeus and Phyllis glance 
at her, then, guiltily, they too move 
to the door, passing round the head 
of the piano] 

Phyllis [ot the door tn a low, hard voice] 
Helen . [Helen partly turns] 

You’re leaMng to-morrow I’ll keep out of 
% our wa}' — ^I’ll keep up-stairs to my room — 
till jou’\e gone 

[S/ic goes out Thaddeus ts following 
her, when Helen calls to him] 

Helen Mr Thaddeus . 

{He closes the door and advances to her 
humbly She comes forward] 

There’s no reason why I should put your 
wife to that trouble It’s equally convenient 
I to me to return to London this ca ening 

{He bows] 

Will 3 ou kindly ask Kate to pack me? 
Thaddeus Certainly 

Helen Er — {thinking] Mr Trist had some 
calls to make after Ave left the flower-shoAA 
If I’a e gone before he comes back, tell him 
I’ll Avrite 

Thaddeus {bowing again] You’ll write 
Helen And explam 

Thaddeus {under his breath, looking up 
quickly] Explain 1 
Helen Explam, among other things, that 
I’ve yielded to the desire of the family — 
Thaddeus Desire ? 

Helen That I should accept a ^diare of 
my father’s property 

Thaddeus {faltenngly] Thank you — 
thank you 

Helen {after a while] That’s all, I think 
Thaddeus {offering his hand to her] I — 
I Avish you every happmess. Miss Thorn- 
hill {She places her hand in his] 

I — I Avish you every happiness 

{She inclines her head tn acknowledg- 
ment, and again he goes to the door, 
and again, turning away to the round 
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table where she trifles with a book, 
she calls himl 

Helen Oh, Mr Tad {He halts'i 

Mr Tad, I propose that we allow six 
months to pass in complete silence — six 
months from to-day 

Thaddeus {dully, not understanding"] Six 
months — silence ? 

Helen I mean, without my hearing from 
your wife Then, perhaps, she — she will send 
me another invitation 

Thaddeus {leaving the door, staring at 
her] Invitation ? 

Helen By that time, we shall, all of us, 
have forgotten a great deal — sha’n’t we? 
{Facing him] You’JI say that to her for 
me? 

{He hesitates, then he takes her hands 
and, bending over them, kisses them 
repeatedly] 

Thaddeus God bless you God bless you 
God bless you 

Helen {withdrawing her hands] Fmd — 
Kate 

{Once more he makes for the door] 

Thaddeus {stopping half-way and pulling 
himself together] Miss Thomlull— my wife 
—my wife — ^you’ve seen her at a disadvan- 
tage — a terrible disadvantage Few — few 
pass through life without bemg seen — once 
— or oftener — ^at a disadvantage She — she’s 
a splendid woman — a splendid woman — a 
splendid wife and mother {Moving to the 
door] They haven’t appreciated her — ^the 
family haven’t appreciated her They’ve 
treated her abommably, for sixteen years 
she’s been treated abommably {At the 
door] But I’ve never regretted my mar- 
nage — {defiantly] I’ve never regretted it — 
never, for a single moment — ^never regretted 
it — ^never — ^never regretted it 

[Iffe disappears She goes to the table 
at the end of the piano and takes up 
her drawing-block and box of crayons 
As she does so, Trist lets himself into 
the garden She pauses, listening, and 


presently he enters the room at the 
open window] 

Tnst {throwing his hat on the round 
table] Ah . I 
Helen {animatedly] Mr Trist 
Tnst Yes? 

Helen Rim out to the post-oflSce for me 
— send a telegram m my name 
Tnst With pleasure 

Helen Gregory’s Hotel, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London — ^the manager Miss Thorn- 
hill will arrive to-mght — ^prepare her room — 
Tnst {his face falling] To-mght! 

Helen I’ve altered my plans Gregory’s 
Hotel — Gregory’s — 

Tnst {picking up his hat] Norfolk Street, 
Strand 

Helen {at the door] Mr Tnst — ^I want 
you to know — ^I — ^I’ve come into a small 
fortune 

Tnst A fortune . . ? 

Helen Neaily thirty thousand pounds 
Tnst Thirty thousand . I 
Helen They’ve persuaded me — ^persuaded 
me to take a share of my poor father’s 
money 

Tnst I— I’m glad 

Helen You— you think I’m domg rightly? 
Tnst {dejrressed] Why — of course 
{She opens the door, and he goes to 
the window] 

Helen Mr Tnst ! {She comes back 
into the room] Mr Tnst . . ! 

{He approaches her] 
Mr Tnst — don’t — don’t 
Tnst What? 

Helen {her head drooping] Don’t let this 
make any difference between us — ^will you 
? 

{She raises her ^yes to his, and they 
stand looking at each other in silence 
Then she turns away abruptly and 
leaves the room as he humes through 
the garden] 

THE END 
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The action takes place in Budapest at the present day 



LILIOM 


THE PEOLOGEB 

An amusement park on the outshrts of 
Budapest on a Uxte afternoon in Spring 
Barkers stand before the booths of the side~ 
shows haranguing the passing crowd The 
strident music of a calliope is heard, laugh- 
ter, shouts, the scuffle of feet, the signal 
bells of a merry-go-round 
The merry-go-round « at Center Li- 
LiOM stands at the entrance, a cigarette in 
his mouth, coaxing the people in The girls 
regard him with idolizing glances and 
screech with pleasure as he playfully pushes 
them through entrance Now and then 
some girVs escort resents the famihaniy, 
whereupon Liliom’s demeanor becomes ugly 
and menacing, and the cowed escort slinks 
through the entrance behind his girl or con- 
tents himself with a muttered resentful com- 
ment 

One girl hands LnaoM a red carnation, 
he rewards her with a bow and a smile 
When the soldier who accompanies her 
protests, Liuom cows him with a fierce 
glance and a threatening gesture Marib 
and JtiUB come out of the crowd, and Li- 
LioM favors them with particular notice as 
they pass into the merry-go-round 
Mrs Mtjskat comes out of the merry- 
go-round, bringing Liuom coffee and rolls 
Liliom mounts the barker’s stand at the 
entrance, where he is elevated over every- 
one on the stage Here he begins his ha- 
rangue Everybody turns toward him The 
other booths are gradually deserted The 
tumult makes it impossible for the audience 
to hear what he is saying, but every now 
and then some witticism of his provokes a 
storm of laughter which is audible above 
the dm Many people enter the merry-go- 
rounc Here and there one catches a phrase 
£oo 7 ?i for one more on the zebra’s back,” 
Wtuch of you ladiesf”, "Ten heller for 
adults, five for children,” "Step right up” 
it IS growing darker A lamplighter 
fosses the stage, and begins unperturbedly 
lighting the colored gas-lamps The whistle 
0} a distant locomotive is heard Suddenly 


the tumult ceases, the lights go out, and the 
curtain falls in darkness 

SCENE ONE 

Scene— A lonely place in the park, half 
hidden by trees and shrubbery Under a 
flowering acacia tree stands a painted 
wooden bench From the distance, faintly, 
comes the tumult of the amusement park 
It IS the sunset of the same day 

When the curtain rises the stage is empty 

Marie enters quickly, pauses at center, 
and looks back 

Mane Juhe, Juhel [There is no an- 
swer ] Do you hear me, Julie? Let her be ! 
Gome on Let her be [Siarte to go back ] 
[Julie enters, looks back angnly ] 

Juhe Did you ever hear of such a thing? 
What’s the matter with the woman, any- 
way? 

Mane Ujooking back again"! Here she 
comes again 

Juhe Let her come I didn’t do an3dhmg 
to her All of a sudden she comes up to me 
and begins to raise a row 

Mane Here she is Come on, let’s run 
ITnes to urge her off ] 

Juhe Run? I ^ould say not What 
would I want to run for? I’m not afraid of 
her 

Mane Oh, come on She’ll only start a 
fight 

Juhe I’m gomg to stay nght here Let 
her start a fight 

Mrs Muskat lEntenngf What do you 
want to run away for? [To Julie] Don’t 
worry I -won’t eat you But there’s one 
thmg I want to tell you, my dear Don’t 
let me catch you in my carousel again I 
stand for a whole lot, I have to m my busi- 
ness It makes no difference to me whether 
: my customers are ladies or the likes of you 
[ long as they pay their money But 
I when a girl misbdiaves herself on my carou- 
she goes Do you understand? 

Juhe Are you talkmg to me? 

Mn Muskat Yes, you I You— chamber- 
maid, you I In my carousel- 
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Juhe Who did anything in your old 
carousel? I paid my fare and took my seat 
and never said a word, except to my friend 
here 

Mane No, she never opened her mouth 
Liliom came over to her of his own accord 

Mrs Muskat It’s all the same I’m not 
gomg to get in trouble with the pohce, and 
lose my hcense on account of you — you 
shabby kitchen maidl 

Julie Shabby yourself 

Mrs Muskat You stay out of my carou- 
sel I Lettmg my barker fool with you I 
Aren’t you ashamed of yomself? 

Julie What? What did you say? 

Mrs Muskat I suppose you t hink I have 
no eyes m my head I see everythmg that 
goes on m my carousel Durmg the whole 
ride she let Lihom fool with her— the 
shameless hussy 1 

Julie He did not fool with me I 1 don’t 
let any man fool with me I 

Mrs Muskat He leaned against you all 
through the ridel 

Julie He leaned against the panther. He 
always leans agamst something, doesn’t he? 
Everybody leans where he wants I couldn’t 
tell him not to lean, if he always leans, 
could I? But he didn’t lay a hand on me 

Mrs Muskat Oh, didn’t he? And I sup- 
pose he didn’t put his hand around your 
waist, either? 

Mane And if he did? What of it? 

Mrs Muskat You hold your tongue! 
No one’s askmg you — ^just you keep out of 
it 

Julie He put his arm around my waist — 
]ust the same as he does to all the girls 
He always does that 

Mrs Muskat I’ll teach him not to do it 
any more, my dear No carrymgs on m my 
carousel I If you are lookmg for that sort 
of thmg, you’d better go to the circus I 
You’ll ^d lots of soldiers there to cany on 
withl 

Julie. You keep your soldiers for your- 
self I 

Mane Soldiers! As if we wanted sol- 
diers! 

Mrs Muskat Well, I only want to tell 
you this, my dear, so that we understand 
each other perfectly If you ever stick your 
nose m my carousel agam, you’ll wish you 
hadn’t! I’m not going to lose my hcense 
on account of the likes of you! People who 


don’t know how to behave, have got to stay 
out! 

Julie You’re wasting your breath If I 
feel like ridmg on your carousel I’ll pay my 
ten heller and I’ll ride I’d like to see any- 
one try to stop me I 

Mrs Muskat Just come and try it, my 
dear — just come and try it 
Mane We’ll see what’ll happen 
Mrs Muskat Yes, you will see somethmg 
happen that never happened before m this 
park 

Julie Perhaps you think you could throw 
me out! 

Mrs Muskat. I’m sure of it, my dear 
Julie And suppose I’m sponger than 
you? 

Mrs Muskat I’d think twice before I’d 
dirty my hands on a common servant girl 
I’ll have Lihom throw you out He knows 
how to handle your kmd 
Julie You think Lihom would throw me 
out 

Mrs Muskat Yes, my dear, so fast that 
you won’t know what happened to you! 

Julie He’d throw me [Stops svd^ 

denly, for Mrs Muskat has turned away 
Both look off stage until LmiOM enters, sur- 
rounded by four giggling servant girls 1 
Lihom Go away! Stop followmg me, or 
I’ll smack your face I 
A Little Servant Girl Well, give me back 
my handkerchief 

Liliom Go on now 

The Four Servant Girls [Simulta- 
neously ] What do you think of him? — ^My 
handkerchief I — Give it back to her I — ^That’s 
a mce thmg to do! 

The Little Servant Girl [To Mas. Mus- 
kat] Please, lady, make him 

Mrs Muskat Oh, shut up! 

Lihom Will you get out of here? [Makes 
a threatening gesture — the four servant girls 
exit in voluble but fearful haste J 
Mrs Muskat What have you been domg 
now? 

Liliom None of your busmess [Glances 
at Julie] Have you been startmg with 
her agam? 

Julie Mister Liliom, please 

Lihom [Steps threateningly toward her ] 
Don’t yell! 

Julie [Timidlyf I didn’t yell 
Liliom. Well, don’t [To Mrs Muskat] 
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What's the matter? What has she done to 
you? 

Mrs Muskat What has she done? She’s 
been impudent to me Just as impudent as 
she could bel I put her out of the carousel 
Take a good look at this innocent thing, 
Liliom She’s never to be allowed m my 
carousel agaml 

Liliom [To JtTLiB ] You heard that Run 
home, now 

Mane Come on Don’t waste your time 
with such people ITnes to lead Jxjuo 
awayl 

Julie No, I won’t 

Mrs Muskat If she ever comes agam, 
you’re not to let her in And if die gets 
m before you see her, throw her out Under- 


stand? 

Liliom What has she done, anyhow? 
Julie [Agitated and very earnest ] 
Mister Liliom — ^tell me please — honest and 
truly — ^if I come mto the carousel, will you 
throw me out? 

Mrs Muskat Of course he’ll throw you 
out 

Mane She wasn’t talkmg to you 
Julie Tell me straight to my face. Mister 
lahom, would you throw me out? [They 
face each other There ts a bnef pause ] 
Liliom Yes, httle girl, if there was a rea- 
son— but if there was no reason, why should 
I throw you out? 

Mane [To Mbs Muskat ] There, you 
seel 

Juke Thank you, Mister Liliom 
Mrs Muskat And I tell you agam, if this 
httle slut dares to set her foot m my 
carousel, die’s to be thrown out 1 I’ll stand 
for no mdecency in my establishment 
Liliom What do you mean — ^indecency? 
Mrs Muskat I saw it all There’s no use 
denymg it 

Juhe She says you put your arm around 
my waist 
Lihom Me? 

Mrs Musl^t Yes, youl I saw you 
Dont play the innocent 
Liliom Here’s somethmg newl I’m not 
to put my arm around a girl’s waist any 
morel I suppose I’m to ask your pennis- 
^ touch another girll 
Mrs Muskat You can touch as many 

you want 

for my part you can go as far as you like 
with any of them-but not this on^I 


mit no mdecency in my carousel [There ts 
a long pause ] 

Liliom [To Mbs Muskat] And now 
I’ll ask you please to shut your mouth 
Mrs Muskat What? 

Liliom Shut your mouth qmck, and go 
back to your carousel 
Mrs Muskat What? 

Ltliom What did she do to you, anyhow? 
Trym’ to start a fight with a little pigeon 
hke that just because I touched her? 
— You come to the carousel as often as you 
want to, little girl Come eveiy afternoon, 
and sit on the panther’s back, and if you 
haven’t got the price, Liliom will pay for 
you And if anyone dares to bother you, 
you come and tell me 
Mrs Muskat You reprobate 1 
Liliom Old witch 1 
Julie Thank you, Mister Liliom 
Mrs Muskat You seem to think that I 
can’t throw you out, too What’s tlie rea- 
son I can’t? Because you are the best 
barker in the park? Well, you are very 
much mistaken In fact, you can consider 
yourself thrown out already You’re dis- 
charged! 

Liliom Very good 

Mrs Muskat [Weakening a little ] I can 
discharge you any time I feel like it 
Liliom Very good, you feel like discharg- 
mg me I’m discharged That settles it 
Mrs Muskat Playing the high and 
mighty, are you? Conceited pigl Good- 
for-nothing 1 

Liliom You said you’d throw me out, 
didn’t you? Well, that smts me, I’m 
thrown out 

Mrs Muskat [Softening! Do you have 
to take up every word I say? 

Liliom It’s all right, it’s all settled 
Im a good-for-nothing And a conceited 
pig And I’m discharged 
Mrs Muskat Do you want to rum my 
busmess? 

Lihom A good-for-nothmg? Now I 
know! And I’m discharged! Very good 
Mrs Muskat You’re a devil, you are 

and that woman- 

Lihom Keep away from herl 
Mrs Muskat IH get Holhnger to give 
you such a beatmg that you’ll hear all the 
angels smg . and it won’t be the first 
time, either. 
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Liliom Get out of here. I’m discharged 
And you get out of here 
Julie. [Timidly 1 Mister Liliom, if she’s 
wilhng to say that she hasn’t discharged 
you 

Liliom You keep out of this 
Julie [Timidly 1 1 don’t want tTna to 
happen on account of me 
Liliom [To Mrs Muskat, pointing to 
Juub] Apologize to her 1 
Mane A-hal 

Mrs Muskat Apologize? To whom? 
Liliom To this httle pigeon. Well — are 
you going to do it? 

ilfrs Muskat If you give me this whole 
park on a silver plate, and all the gold of 

the Rothschilds on top of it — ^I’d — ^I’d 

Let her dare to come into my carousel agam 
and she’ll get thrown out so hard that she’ll 
see stars m daylight I 
Liliom In that case, dear lady [takes off 
his cap vnth a flounsli], you are respeci^ 
fully requested to get out o’ here as fast as 
your legs will carry you — never beat up a 
woman yet — except ^at Holzer woman who 
I sent to the hospital for three weeks — but 
— ^if you don’t get out o’ here this mmute, 
and let this httle squab be. 111 give you 
the prettiest slap m the jaw you ever had 
m your life 

Mrs Muskat Very good, my son Now 
you can go to the devil Good-bye You’re 
discharged, and you needn’t try to come 
back, either [She exits It is beginning to 
grow dark ] 

Mane [With grave concern] Mister 
Lihom 

Liliom Don’t you pity me or I’ll give 
you a slap m the jaw [To Julie ] And 
don’t you pity me, either 
Julie \Jn alarm 1 I don’t pity you, 
Mister Lihom 

Liliom You’re a liar, you are pitymg me 
I can see it m your face You’re thinkmg, 
now that Madame Muskat has thrown him 
out, Lihom will have to go beggmg Huh I 
Look at me I’m big enough to get along 
without a Madame Muskat I have been 
thrown out of better jobs than hers 
Julie What will you do now, Mister 
Liliom? 

Liliom Now? First of all, I’ll go and 
get myself — a glass of beer You see, when 
something happens to annoy me, I always 
drink a glass of beer. 


Julie Then you are annoyed about los- 
mg your job 

Liliom No, only about where I’m gomg 
to get the beer 

Mane Well — eh 

Liliom Well — eh — what? 

Mane Well — eh— are you gomg to stay 
with us, Mister Lihom? 

Liliom Will you pay for the beer? 
[Marie looks doubtful, he turns to Julie] 
Will you? [She does not answer 1 How 
much money have you got? 

Julie [Bashfully ] Eight heller 
Liliom And you? [Marie casts down her 
eyes and does not reply Liliom continues 
sternly I asked you how much you’ve 
got? [Marie begins to weep softly ^ I 
understand Well, you needn’t cry about 
it You girls stay here, while I go back to 
the carousel and get my clothes and thmgs 
And when I come back, we’ll go to the 
Hungarian beer-garden It’s all right. I’ll 
pay Keep your money [He exits Marie 
and Julie stand silent, watching him until 
he has gone ] 

Mane Are you soriy for him? 

Juke Are you? 

Mane Yes, a httle Why are you look- 
mg after him m that funny way? 

Julie [Sits down ] Nothmg — except I’m 
sorry he lost his job 
Mane [With a touch of pnde ] It was 
on our account he lost his job Because 
he’s fallen m love with you 
Julie He hasn’t at all 
Mane [Confidently! Oh, yesl he is m 
love with you [Hesitantly, romantically! 
There is someone m love with me, too 
Julie There is? Who? 

Mane I — 1 never mentioned it before, 
because you hadn’t a lover of your own— 
but now you have — and I’m free to speak 
[Very grandiloquently ] My heart has 
found its mate 

Julie You’re only making it up 
Mane No, it’s true — my heart’s true 
love 

Julie Who? Who is he? 

Mane A soldier 

Julie What kmd of a soldier? 

Mane I don’t know Just a soldier 
Are there different kmds? 

Julie Many different kmds There axe 
hussars, artillerymen, engmeers, infantry— 
that’s tile kmd that walks — and 
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Mane How can you tell which is which? 
Julte By their uniforms 
Mane lAjter trying to puzzle it out] 
The conductors on the street cars — are 
they soldiers? 

Julie Certainly not They’re conductors 
Mane Well, they have umfonns 
Julte But they don’t carry swords or 


guns 

JWane Ohl [Thinks tt over again, 
thenl Well, pohcemen—are they? 

Julte [With a touch of exasperation.'! 
Are they what? 
ilfartc Soldiers 

Julie Certainly not. They’re just po- 
hcemen 

Mane [Tnumphantly! But they have 
umfonns— and they carry weapons, too 
Julte You’re just as dumb as you can 
be You don’t go by their uniforms 

Mane But you said 

Julte No, I didn’t A letter-carrier wears 
a uniform, too, but that doesn’t make him 
a soldier 

Mane But if he earned a gun or a 

sword, would he be 

Julte No, he’d still be a letter-earner 
You can’t go by guns or swords, either 
Mane Well, if you don’t go by uniforms 
or the weapons, what do you go by? 

Julte By! t!Pnes to put tt into 

words, fails, then breaks off suddenly! 
Oh, you’ll get to know when you’ve lived 
m the city long enough You’re nothmg 
but a country girl When you’ve hved in 
the city a year, hke I have, you’ll know all 
about it 


Mane [Half angnly ] Well, how do you 
know when you see a real soldier? 

Jtdte By one thmg. 

Mane What? 

Julte One thmg— > [She pauses 
Mabib starts to cry! Ob, what are you 
crymg about? 


Mane Because you’re making fun 
^6 You’re a city girl, and I’m ji 
mesh from the country and how i 
I expected to know a soldier when I j 

, You, you ought to tell r 
instead of makmg fun of me 

/ufoe All nght Listen then, cry-bal 
there 8 only one way to tell a soldier 
“8 salute! That’s the only way 
Mane [Joyfully, with a sigh of relit 
Ah — that s good 


Julte What? 

Mane I say— it’s all right then— because 

Wolf— Wolf [JuuE laughs densively! 

Wolf— that’s his name [She weeps again ] 
Julte Crying again? What now? 

Mane You’re makmg fun of me again 
Julie I’m not But when you say, “Wolf 
— ^Wolf — ” like that, I have to laugh, don’t 
I? [Archly ] What’s his name agam? 
Mane I won’t tell you 
Julte All right If you won’t say it, 
then he’s no soldier 
Mane I’ll say it 
Julie Go on 

Mane No, I won’t [She weeps again! 
Julte Then he’s not a soldier. I guess 

he’s a letter-carrier 

Mane No — no— I’d rather say it. 

Julte Well, then 

Mane [Giggltng ] But you mustn’t look 
at me You look the other way, and I’ll 
say it [JuiiiE looks away Marie can 
hardly restrain her own laughter! Wolf! 
[She laughs ] That’s his real name Wolf, 
Wolf, Soldier- Wolf! 

Julte What kmd of a uniform does he 
wear? 

Mane Bed 
Julte Red trousers? 

Mane No 
Julte Red coat? 

Mane No 
Julte What then? 

Mane [Tnumphantly! Bis cap! 

Julte [After a long pause ] He’s just a 
porter, you dunce Red cap that’s 
a porter — and he doesn’t cany a jrun or 
a sword, either 

Mane [Tnumphantly! But he salutes 
You said yourself that was the only way to 
tell a soldier — ■ 

Julte He doesn’t salute at all He only 
greets people 

Mane He salutes me AnH if bis 
name ts Wolf, that doesn’t prove he ain’t 
a Boldieiv— he salutes, and he wears a red 
cap and he stands on guard all day lone 

outside a big building 

Julte What does he do there? 

Mane [Senously ] He spits 
Julie [With contempt ] He’s nothmg— 
nothmg but a common porter 
Mane What’s Liliom? 

Juhe [Indignantly! Why speak of him? 
What has he to do with me? 
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Mane The same as Wolf has to do with 
me If you can talk to me hke that about 
Wolf, I can talk to you about Lihom 
Julie He’s nothing to me He put his 
arm around me m the carousel I couldn’t 
tell him not to put his arm around me 
after he had done it, could I? 

Mane I suppose you didn’t like him to 
do it? 

Julie No 

Mane Then why are you waitmg for 
him? Why don’t you go home? 

Julie Why — eh — ^he said we were to wait 
for him. 

[Leliom enters There is a long 
silence 1 

Liliom Are you still here? What are 
you waiting for? 

Mane You told us to wait 
lAltom Must you always mterfere? No 
one IS talking to you 

Mane You asked us — why we 

Liliom Will you keep your mouth shut? 
What do you suppose I want with two of 
you? I meant that one of you was to wait 
The other can go home 
Mane All right 

Julie All right {.Neither starts to go] 
Liliom One of you goes home {To 
Marie] Where do you work? 

Mane At the Breier’s, Damjanovitsch 
Street, Number 20 
Inliom And you? 

Julie I work there, too 
Liliom Well, one of you goes home. 
Which of you wants to stay? {There is no 
answer ] Come on, speak up, which of you 
stays? 

Mane {Officiously] She’ll lose her job 
if she stays 
Liliom Who will? 

Mane Julie She has to be back by 
seven o’clock 

Liliom Is that true? Will they dis- 
charge you if you’re not back on time? 

Julie Yes 

Liliom Well, wasn’t I discharged? 

Julie Yes — ^you were discharged, too 
Mane Julie, shall I go? 

Julie I — can’t tell you what to do 
Mane All right — stay if you like 
Jjiliom You’ll be discharged if you do? 
Mane Shall I go, Juhe? 

Julie {Emharrassed ] Why do you keep 
asking me that? 


Mane You know best what to do 
Julie {Projoundly moved, slowly] It’s 
all right. Mane, you can go home 
Mane {ExtJs reluctantly, hut comes 
back, and says uncertainly ] Good-mght 

{She waits a moment to see if 
Julie will follow her Juub does 
not move Marie exits Mean- 
time it has grown quite dark 
Dunng the following scene the 
gas-lamps far in the distance are 
lighted one by one Liliom and 
Julie sit on the bench From 
afar, very faintly, comes the 
music of a calliope But the 
music IS intermittently heard, 
now it breaks off, now it resumes 
again, as if it came down on a 
fitful vmd Blending with it are 
the sounds of human voices, now 
loud, now soft, the blare of a 
toy trumpet, the confused noises 
of the show-booths It grows 
progressively darker until the 
end of the scene There ts no 
moonlight The spring irides- 
cence glows in the deep blue 
sky] 

Liliom Now we’re both discharged {She 
does not answer From now on they speak 
gradually lower and lower until the end of 
the scene, which is played almost in whis- 
pers Whistles softly, then] Have you 
had your supper? 

Julie No 

Liliom Want to go eat somethmg at the 
Garden? 

Juhe No 

Liliom Anywhere else? 

Juhe No 

Liliom {Whistles softly, then.] (Sou 
don’t come to this park very often, do 
you? I’ve only seen you three tunes 
Been here oftener than that? 

Juhe Oh, yes 

Liliom Did you see me? 

Juhe Yes 

Liliom And did you know I was Lihom? 

Juhe They told me 

Lihom {Whistles softly, then] Have 
you got a sweetheart? 

Juhe No 

Liliom Don’t he to me 

Juhe I haven’t If I had, I’d tell you 
I’ve never had one 
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Lihom What an awful bar you are I’ve 
got a good mind to go away and leave you 
here 

Juhe I’ve never had one 
Liliom Tell that to someone else 
Juhe IReproachJully 1 Why do you m- 
sist I have? 

Liliom Because you stayed here with 
me the first time I a^ed you to You 
know your way around, you do 
Juhe No, I don’t, Mister Liliom 
Idiom I suppose you’ll tell me you 
don’t know why you’re sitting here — ^hke 
this, m the dark, alone with me — You 
wouldn’t ’a’ stayed so quick, if you hadn’t 
done it before — ^with some soldier, maybe 
This isn’t the first time You wouldn’t 
have been so ready to stay if it was — what 
did you stay for, anyhow? 

Juhe So you wouldn’t be left alone 
Ldiom Alone! God, you’re dumb! I 
don’t need to be alone I can have all the 
girls I want Not only servant girls hke 
5 'ou, but cooks and governesses, even 
French girls I could have twenty of them 
if I wanted to 

Juhe I know, Mister Liliom. 

Lihom What do you know? 

Juhe That all the girls are m love with 
you But that’s not why I stayed I stayed 
because you’ve been so good to me 
Lihom Well, then you can go home 
Juhe I don’t want to go home now 
Lihom And what if I go away and 
leave you sittmg here? 

Juhe If you did, I wouldn’t go home 
Lihom Do you know what you remmd 
me of? A sweetheart I had once— I’ll tell 

you how I met her One night, at clos- 

mg time, we had put out the hghts m the 
carousel, and ]ust as I was 


Lihom Andreas Zavoczki [Jtii/iB be- 
gins to weep softly ] 

Second Policeman Stop your bawhng. 
We’re not gom’ to eat you We are only 
makmg our rounds 

First Policeman See that he doesn’t get 
away IThe Second Policeman steps closer 
to Liliom ] What’s your business? 

Lihom Barker and bouncer 

Second Policeman They call him Lihom, 
Chief We’ve had him up a couple of 
times 

First Policeman So that’s who you arel 
UTio do you work for now? 

Ldiom I work for the widow Muskat. 

First Policeman What are you hanging 
around here for? 

Ldiom We’re just sittmg here — ^me and 
this girl 

First Policeman Your sweetheart? 

Lihom No 

First Policeman [To Juun] Anri who 
are you? 

Juhe Juhe Zeller 

First Policeman Servant girl? 

Juhe Maid of All Work for Mister 
Georg Breier, Number Twenty Damjano- 
vitsch Street 

First Policeman Show your hands 

Second Policeman [.After examining 
Julib’b hand 1 Seiv’ant girl 

First Policeman T^y aren’t you at 

home? What are you domg out here with 
him? 

Juhe This is my day out, sir 

First Policeman It would be better for 
you if you didn’t spend it sittmg around 
with a fellow hke t^s 

Second Policeman They’ll be disappear- 
in the bushes as soon as we turn our 
backs 


[He IS interrupted by the entrance 
of two plainclothes policemen 
They take their stations on either 
side of the bench They are po- 
lice, searching the park for vaga- 
bonds 1 

thw™* What are you domg 

Lihom Me? 

Second Pohc^an Stand up when you’re 

en o! [He taps Liliom imperatively 
on the shoulder I 

First Policeman What’s your name? 


ifirst roiiceman Hes only after your 
money We know this fine fellow He 
picks up you silly servant girls and takes 
wn^ money you have Tomorrow you’ll 
probably be commg aroimd to report h im 
If you do, I’ll throw you out 
Juhe I haven’t any money, sir 
First Policeman Do you hear that 
Lihom? ’ 

Uhom I’m not lookmg for her money 
Second Policeman [N^gmg him wam- 
ingly ] Keep your mouth shut 
First Policeman It is my duty to warn 
you, my child, what kmd of company 
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you’re m He makes a specialty of serv- 
ant girls -That’s why he works m a ca- 
rousel He gets hold of a girl, promises to 
marry her, then he takes her money and 
her rmg 

Julie But I haven’t got a rmg 
Second Policeman You’re not to talk 
unless you’re asked a question 
First Policeman You be thankful that 
I’m wammg you It’s nothing to me what 
you do I’m not your father, thank God 
But I’m telhng you what kind of a fellow 
he IS By tomorrow morning you’ll be 
commg around to us to report him Now 
you be sensible and go home You needn’t 
be afraid of him This officer will take 
you home if you’re afraid 
Julie Do I have to go? 

First Policeman No, you don’t have 
to go 

Julie Then I’ll stay, sir 
First Policeman Well, you’ve been 
warned 

Juhe Yes, .sir Thank you, sir 
First Policeman Come on, Berkovics 
LThe PoLicBMBN exit JtJLiB and 
LmoM sit on the bench again 
There is a brief pause 1 
Julie Well, and what then? 

Liliom IFails to understandl Huh? 
Julie You were begmnmg to tell me a 
story 

l/diom Me? 

Julie Yes, about a sweetheart You 
said, one mght, just as they were puttmg 

out the lights of the carousel That’s 

as far as you got 

Jjdiom Oh, yes, yes, just as the lights 
were gomg out, someone came along — ^a 

httle girl with a big diawl — you know 

She came — eh — ^from Say — ^tell me — 

ain’t you — ^that is, am’t you at all — afraid 
of me? The officer told you what kmd of 
a fellow I am — and that I’d take your 

money away from you 

Julie You couldn’t take it away — I 
haven’t got any But if I had — I’d — I’d 
give it to you — ^I’d give it all to you 
Liliom You would? 

Julie If you asked me for it 
Liliom Have you ever had a fellow you 
gave money to? 

Julie No 

Liliom Haven’t you ever had a sweet- 
heart? 


Julie No 

Liliom Someone you used to go walk- 
ing with You’ve had one like that? 

Julie Yes 
Inliom A soldier? 

Julie He came from the same village I 
did 

Liliom That’s what all the soldiers say. 
Where do you come from, an 3 rway? 

Julie Not far from heie 

[There is a paused 

Liliom Were you in love with him? 
Julie Why do you keep askmg me that 
all the time. Mister Lihom? I wasn’t in 
love with him We only went walkmg 
together 

Liliom Where did you walk? 

Julie In the park 

Inliom And your virtue? Where did 
you lose that? 

Julie I haven’t got any virtue. 

Inliom Well, you had once 
Julie No, I never had I’m a reject- 
able girl 

Jjiliom Yes, but you gave the soldier 
something 

Julie Why do you question me like that. 
Mister Liliom? 

Liliom Did you give him somethmg? 
Julie You have to But I didn’t love 
him 

Liliom Do you love me? 

Julie No, Mister Lihom 
Liliom Then why do you stay here 
with me? 

Julie Um — ^nothmg 

[There is a pause The mu&c from 
afar is plainly heard! 

Jjiliom Want to dance? 

Julie No I have to be veiy careful 
Liliom Of what? 

Julie My — character 
Lliom WTiy? 

Julie Because I’m never gomg to many 
If I was going to many, it would be dif- 
ferent Then I wouldn’t need to worry so 
much about my character It doesn’t make 
any difference if you’re married But I 
shan’t many — and that’s why I’ve got to 
take care to be a respectable girl 
Lihom Suppose I were to say to you — 
I’ll many you 
Julie You? 

Lihom That frightens you doesn’t it? 
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You’re fhiTiViug of what the officer Baid and 
you’re afraid 

Juhe No, I’m not, Mister Liliom I 
don’t pay any attention to what ho said 
Lihom But you wouldn’t dare to mam' 
anyone like me, would you? 

Julie I know that— -that— if I loved any- 
one— it wouldn’t make any difference to 
me what he— even if I died for it 
Liliom But you wouldn’t marry a rouph 
guy like me—that is,— eh— if you lo%od 
me 


Jultc Yes, I would— if I loved you, Mis- 
ter Lihom 

[There t-s a ‘pausc'i 
Liliom [IF/iwpcral ‘Well,— jou just said 
— didn’t j'ou? — ^that you don’t lo^e me 
Well, why don’t you go home then? 

Julie It’s too late now, they’d all be 
asleep 

Lihom Locked out? 

Julie Certainly 

[They are silent a while! 
Lihom I think — ^Ihat even a low-down 
good-for-nothing— can make a man of him- 
self 

Julie Certamly 

[They are silent again A lamp- 
lighter crosses the stage, lights 
the lamp over the bench, and 
exits 1 

Lihom Are you hungry? 

Julie No [Another pause ] 

Lihom Suppose — you had some money 
—and I took it from you? 

Julie Then you could take it, that’s all 
Lihom [After another brief silence ] 
^ I have to do— is go back to her— that 
Muscat woman — die’ll be glad to get me 
ba^— then Pd be eammg my wages again 
[She ts silent The twilight folds darker 
about them 3 

Julte [Yery softly! Don’t go back— to 
her [Pouse 3 


Lihom There are a lot of acacia tr€ 
around here [Pause 3 

Jtdie Don’t go back to her [Pausi 

Ultom She’d take me back the mmr 
I asked her I know why— die knoi 

Juiie I can smell them, too— aeai 
blossoms 


^There ts a pause Some blossoms 
drift down from the tree-top to 


the bench Limom picks one up 
and smells ft 3 

Lihom 'While acacias 1 

Juhe [After a brief pause] The wind 
brmgs them down 

[They arc silent There ts a long 
pause before! 

SCENE TWO 

SenNE— il photographer’s **sludto,” oper- 
ated by the UoLUJNDms, on the fringe of 
the park It ts a dilapidated hovel The 
general entrance is Back Left Back Bight 
there ts a window with a sofa before tt 
The outlook ts on the amusement park 
with perhaps a small Fcms-whccl or the 
scaffolding of a “sccmc-railway’* tn the 
background. 

The door to the kitchen is up Left and 
a black-curtamcd entrance to the dark- 
room IS down Left Just in front of the 
dark-room stands the camera on its tnpod 
Against the back wall, between the door 
and window, stands the inevitable photog- 
rapher's background-screen, ready to be 
wheeled into place 

U IS forenoon When the curtain rises, 
Marid and Junm ore discovered 

Mane And he beat up Hollingcr? 

Jultc Yes, he gas c him an awful licking 

Mane But Hollingor is bigger than lie is 

Julte He licked him just the same It 
isn t size that counts, j'ou know, it’s clever- 
ness And Lihom’s awful quick 

Mane And then lie was arrested? 

Juhe Yes, they arrested him, but thej 
let him go the next day That makes 
twice m the two months we’ve been living 
here that Liliom’s been arrested and let 
go again 

Mane Way do they let him go? 

Julte Because he is innocent 

[Motheh HoU/Undeb, a very old 
woman, sharp-tongued, but tn 
reality quite warm-hearted be- 
neath her formidable extenor, 
enters at hack carrying a few 
sticks of firewood, and scolding, 
half to herself! 

Mother Hollunder Always wanting 
Bom^hmg, but never willing to work for 

t ni and he won’t steal, but 

hell use up a poor old widow’s last bit of 
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firewood He’ll do that cheerfully enough! 
A big, strong lout like that lying aiound 
all day resting his lazy bones! He ought 
to be ashamed to look decent people in the 
face 

Julie Fm sorry, Mother HoUimder 
Mother Hollunder Sorry! Better be 
sorry the lazy good-for-nothing am’t in jail 
where he belongs instead of m the way of 
honest, hard-woiking people. [.She exits 
into the kitchen 1 
Mane Who’s that? 

Julie Mrs Hollunder — my aunt This 
IS her [vnth a sweeping gesture that takes 
in the camera, darh-room and screeni 
studio She lets us hve here for nothing 
Mane What’s she fetchmg the wood for? 
Julie She bnngs us everything we need 
If it weren’t for her I don’t know what 
would become of us She’s a good-hearted 
soul even if her tongue is sharp 

[There is a pause ^ 
Mane [Shyly ] Do you know— I’ve 
found out He’s not a soldier 
Julie Do you still see him? 
ilfane Oh, yes 
Julie Often? 

Mane Very often He’s asked me 

Julie To many you? 

Mane To marry me 
Julie You see — ^that proves he isn’t a 
soldier [There is another pause ] 

Mane [Abashed, yet a bit boastfully 1 
Do you know what I’m domg— I’m flirtmg 
with him 
Julie Flirtmg? 

Mane Yes He asks me to go to the 
park — and I say I can’t go Then he 
coaxes me, and promises me a new scarf 
for my head if I go But I don’t go — even 
then So then he walks all the way 

home with me — ^and I bid him good-night 
at the door 

Julie Is that what you call flirtmg? 

Mane Um-hm! It’s sinful, but it’s so 
thnlling 

Julie Do you ever quarrel? 

Mane [Grandly 1 Only when our Pas- 
sionate Love surges up 
Julie Your passionate love? 

Mane Yes . . He takes my hand 

and we walk along together Then he 
wants to swmg hands, but I won’t let him 
I say “Don’t swmg my hand”, and he 
says, “Don’t be so stubborn” And then 


he tries to swmg my hand again, but stui 
I don’t let him And for a long time I 
don’t let him — ^until in the end I let him 
Then we walk along swmgmg hands— up 
and down, up and down — ^just like this 
That IS Passionate Love It’s sinful, but 
it’s awfully thnlling 
Julie You’re happy, aren’t you? 

Mane Happier than — anjdhmg But 

the most beautiful thmg on earth is Ideal 
Love 

Julie What kmd is that? 

Mane Daylight comes about three m 
the mommg this time of the year When 
we’ve been up that long we’re all through 
with flirting and Passionate Love — ^and then 
our Ideal Love comes to the surface It 
comes like this I’ll be sittmg on the bench 
and Wolf, he holds my hand tight — and he 
puts his cheek against my cheek and we 
don’t talk . . we just sit there very 

quiet . . And after a while he gets 
sleepy, and his head sinks down, and he 
falls asleep but even m his sleep 

he holds tight to my hand And I— I sit 
perfectly still just looking around me and 
takmg long, deep breaths — ^for by that time 
it’s mommg and the trees and flowers are 
fresh with dew But Wolf doesn’t smell 
anjdihmg because he’s so fast asleep And 
I get awfully sleepy myself, but I don’t 
sleep And we sit like that for a long tune. 

That is Ideal Love 

[There is a long pause ] 
Julie [Regretfully, uneasily 1 He went 
out last mght and he hasn’t come home 
yet 

Mane Here are sixteen Kreuzer It 
was supposed to be carfare to take my 
young lady to the conservatory — eight 
there and eight back — but I made her 
walk Here — save it with the rest 
Julie This makes three gulden, forty-six. 
Mane Three gulden, forty-six 
Juhe He won’t work at all 
Mane Too lazy? 

Julie No He never learned a trade, 
you see, and he can’t just go and be a day- 
laborer — so he just does nothmg 
Mane That am’t right 
Julie No Have the Breiers got a new 
maid yet? 

ilfane They’ve had three smce you left. 
You know. Wolf’s gomg to take a new job. 
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He’s going to work for the city He’ll get | 
rent free, too 

Jultc He won’t go back to work at the 
carousel either I ask him ^vhy, but he 

won’t tell roe Last Monday he hit me 

Mane Did jou hit him back? 

Jvhe No 

Mane Why don’t 3'ou lea\e him? 

Julie I don’t want to 
Mane I would I’d lea^e him 

IThcre is a strained silence 1 
Mother Hollunder {Enters, carrying a 
pot of water, viuttenng aloudl He can 
play cards, all right He can fight, too, 
and take money from poor sonant girls 
And the police turn their heads the other 

way The carpenter was here 

Julie Is that water for tlie soup? 

Mother Hollunder The carpenter was 
here There’s a man for j’oul Dark, hand- 
some, lots of hair, a respectable widower 
with two children — and money, and a good 
pajnng business 

Julie {To Maiub] It’s three gulden 
Bixty-six, not forty-six 
Mane Yes, that’s what I make it— 
sixty-six 

Mother Hollunder He wants to take her 
out of this and many her This is the 
fifth time he’s been here He has two 
children, but 

Julie Please don’t bother, Aimt Hol- 
lunder, I’ll get the water myself 
Mother Hollunder He’s waitmg outside 
now 

Julie Send him away 
Mother Hollunder He’ll only come back 
agam — and first thmg you know that vaga- 
bond will get jealous and there’ll be a 
fight [Goes out, muttenng ] Oh, he’s 
ready enough to fight, he is Strike a poor 
httle girl like thatl Ought to be ashamed 
of himself 1 And the pohee just let him 
go on doing as he pleases {Still scolding, 
she exits at bach ] 

Mane A carpenter wants to many you? 
Julie Yes 

Mane Why don’t you? 

Julie Because 

Mane Lihom doesn’t support you, and 
he beats you— he thinks he can do what- 
ever he likes just because he’s Lihom He’s 

a bad one 

Juhe He’s not really bad 


Mane That night 3 011 sat on the bench 
together— he was gentle then 
Jultc Yes, he was gentle 
Mane And afterwards he got wild again 
Jultc Afterwards he got wild — some- 
times But that niglit on the bench 
he was gentle He’s gentle now, sometimes, 
^cly gentle After supper, when he stands 
there ami listens to the music of the carou- 
sel, something comes o\cr him — ^and he is 
gentle 

Mane Does ho 513’^ an3'thing? 

Jultc He doesn’t s'lv an3'thing He gets 
thoughtful and \ oiy quiet, and Ins big eyes 
stare straight ahead of him 
Mane Into 3'our 0305? 

Juhe Not c\ncth He’s unhapp3 be- 
cause he isn’t working That’s rcali5' why 
he hit me on Monday 
Mane That’s a fine reason for hitting 
you! Beats his wife because he isn’t w’ork- 
ing, the nifiianl 

Jultc It pre3S on his mind 

Mane Did he hurt 3'ou? 

Juhe [Pery eagerly 1 Oh, no 
Mrs Mushat {Entcr’i haughtily] Good 
morning Is Lihom home? 

Jultc No 

Mrs Muslat Gone out? 

Jultc He hasn’t come home yet. 

Mrs Muslat I’ll wait for him [ 5 /ic 
sits down ] 

Mane You’ve got a lot of gall— to come 
here 

Mrs Muskat Arc you the lady of the 
house, m3' dear? Better look out or you’ll 
get a slap in tlie mouth 

Mane How dare you set foot in Julie’s 
house? 

Mrs Muslat [To Jotie] Pay no atten- 
tion to her, my child You know what 
brings me here That vagabond, that 
good-for-nothing I’ve come to give him 
his bread and butter back 
Mane He’s not dependent on you for 
his bread 

Mrs Muslat {To Jitltb ] Just ignore 
her, my child She’s just ignorant 
Mane [Goinp ] Good-bye 
Juhe Good-bye 

Mane {In the doorway, calling back ] 
Bixty-six 

Juhe Yes, sixty-six 

Mane Good-bye {She goes out Julie 
starts to go toward the kitchen ] 
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Mrs Muskat I paid him a krone a day, 
and on Sunday a gulden And he got all 
the beer and cigars he wanted from the 
customers [Julie pauses on the threshold, 
hut does not answer 1 And he’d rather 
starve than beg my pardon Well, I don’t 
insist on that I’ll take him back without 
it [Julie does not answer 1 The fact is 
the people ask for him— and, you see, I’ve 
got to consider busmess first It’s nothmg 
to me if he starves I wouldn’t be here 

at aU, if it wasn’t for busmess [.She 

pauses, for Liliom and Ficsub have ordered ] 
Juhe Mrs Muskat is here 
Lihom I see she is 
Juke You might say good-mommg 
Lihom What for? And what do you 
Want, anyhow? 

Juhe I don’t want anythmg 
Lihom Then keep your mouth shut. 
Next thmg you’ll be startmg to nag agam 
about my bemg out all night and out of 

work and hving on your relations 

Juhe I’m not saymg an 3 rthmg 
Lihom But it’s all on the tip of your 
tongue — 1 know you — now don’t start or 
you’ll get another 

[He paces angrily up and down. 
They are all a hit afraid of him, 
and shrink and look away as he 
passes them Ficsub shambles 
from place to place, his eyes 
cast down as if he were search- 
ing for something on the floor 1 
Mrs Muskat [Suddenly, to Ficsub ] 
You’re always draggmg him out to play 
cards and drink with you I’ll have you 
locked up, I will 

Ficsur I don’t want to talk to you 
You’re too common [He goes oui by the 
door at back and lingers there in plain 
view There is a pause ] 

Juhe Mrs Muskat is here 
Ldiom Well, why doesn’t she open her 
rhouth, if die has ansihmg to say? 

Mrs Muskat Why do you go aroimd 
with this man Ficsur? He’ll get you 
mixed up in one of his robbenes first 
thmg you know 

Liliom What’s it to you who I go with? 
I do what I please ■\^at do you want? 
Mrs Muskat You know what I want 
Lihom No, I don’t 
Mrs. Muskat What do you suppose I 


want? Think I’ve come just to pay a 
social call? 

Lihom Do I owe you an 3 dhmg? 

Mrs Muskat Yes, you do — ^but that’s 
not what I came for You’re a fine one to 
come to for money 1 You earn so much 
these days I You know very well what I’m 
here for 

Lihom You’ve got Holhnger at the ca- 
rousel, haven’t you? 

Mrs Muskat Sure I have 

Jjiliom Well, what else do you want? 
He’s as good as I am 

Mrs Muskat You’re qmte n^t, my 
boy He’s eveiy bit as good as you are 
I’d not dream of lettmg him go But one 
isn’t enough any more There’s work 
enough for two 

Idiom One was enough when I was 
there 

Mrs Muskat. Well, I might let Hol- 
Imger go 

Lihom Why let him go, if he’s so good? 

Mrs Muskat [Shrugs her shoulders! 
Yes, he’s good [Not once until now has 
she looked at Liliom ] 

Liliom [To Julie] Ask your aunt if 
I can have a cup of coffee [Julie exits 
into the kitchen! So Holhnger is good, 
is he? 

Mrs Muskat [Crosses to him and looks 
him in the face 1 Why don’t you stay home 
and sleep at mght? You’re a sight to 
look at 

Lihom He’s good, is he? 

Mrs Muskat Push your hair back from 
your fordiead 

Liliom Let my hair be. It’s nothmg 
to you 

Mrs Muskat All n^t But if I’d told 
you to let it hang down over your eyes 
you’d have pushed it back — I hear you’ve 
been beatmg her, this — ^this 

Lihom None of your busmess 

Mrs Muskat You’re a fine fellowl Beat- 
mg a skmny httle thing like that! If 
you’re tired of her, leave her, but there’s 
no use beatmg the poor 

Liliom Leave her, eh? You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you? 

Mrs Muskat Don’t flatter yourself 
[Quite embarrassed! Serves me right, too 
If I had any sense I wouldn’t have run 
after you . My God, the thmgs one 
must do for the sake of busmess I If 1 
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could only sell the carousel I wouldn’t be 
sitting here . Come, Lihom, if you 
have ai^ sense, you’ll come back 111 pay 
you weU 

Ldtom The carousel is crowded just the 
same without me? 

Mrs Muskat Crowded, yes— but it’s not 
the same 

Lihom. Then you admit that you do 
miss me 

Mrs Muskat Miss you? Not I But 
the silly girls miss you They’re always 
asking for you Well, are you gomg to be 
sensible and come back? 

Lihom And leave — ^her? 

Mrs Muskat You beat her, don’t you? 
Lihom No, I don’t beat her Wbat’s 
all this damn fool talk about beating her? 
I hit her once — ^that was all — and now the 
whole city seems to be talkmg about it 
You don’t call that beatmg her, do you? 

Mrs Muskat All nght, all nght I take 
it back I don’t want to get mixed up m it 
Lihom Beatmg herl AlS if I’d beat 
her 

Mrs Muskat I can’t make out why 
you’re so concerned about her You’ve been 
mamed to her two months — ^it’s plam to 
see that you’re mck of it— and out there is 
the carousel — and the show booths — and 
money— and you’d throw it all away For 
what? Heavens, how can anyone be such 
a fool? ILooks at him appraisingly 1 
Where have you been all mght? You look 
awful 

Lihom It’s no busmess of yours 
Mrs Muskat You never used to look 
like that This life is telhng on you 
[Pauses] Do you Imow— I’ve got a new 
organ 

IMiom ISoftly'l I know 
Mrs Muskat How did you know? 

Lihom You can hear it — ^from here 
Mrs Muskat It’s a good one, eh? 
Lihom [TFtsi/uiiy ] Very good Fme 
It roars and snorts— so fine 
ilfrs Muskat You ^ould hear it close 
by—ifc’s heavenly E\ en the carousel seems 
to know It goes quicker I got nd 
of those ^0 horses— you know, the ones 
With the broken ears? 

Lihom What have you put in their 
places? ^ 

Mrs Muskat Guess 
Lihom Zebras? 


Mrs Muskat No — an automobile 

Lihom [Transported ] An automobile 

Mrs Muskat Yes If you’ve got any 
sense you’ll come back What good are 
you doing here? Out there is your art, 
the only thing you’re fit for ^ You are an 
artist, not a respectable mamed man 

Lihom Leave her— this httle 

Jlfrs Muskat She’ll be better off She’ll 
go back and be a servant girl agam As 
for you— you’re an artist and you belong 
among artists All the beer you want, 
cigars, a krone a day and a gulden on Sun- 
day, and the girls, Lihom, the girls — ^I’ve 
always treated you right, haven’t I? I 

bought you a watch, and 

Lihom She’s not that kmd She’d never 
be a servant girl agam 
Mrs Muskat I suppose you th’mk she’d 
kill herself Don’t worry Heavens, if 
every girl was to commit smcide just be- 
cause her [Finishes unth a gesture ] 

Lihom [Stares at her a moment, considr 
enng, then with sudden, smiling animation ] 
So the people don’t likft Hollmger? 

Mrs Muskat You know very well they 
don’t, you rascal 
Lihom Well 

Mrs Muskat You’ve always been happy 
at the carousel It’s a great life— pretty 
girls and beer and cigars and music — & 
great Me and an easy one I’ll tell you 
what — come back and I’ll give you a rmg 
that used to belong to my dear departed 
husband Well, will you come? 

Ldiom She’s not that kmd She’d never 
be a servant girl agam But — ^but — ^for my 
part — ^if I decide — ^that needn’t mnlrp any 
difference I can go on hvmg with her 
even if I do go back to my art— 

Mrs Muskat My Godl 
Lihom What’s the matter? 

Mrs Muskat Who ever heard of a mar- 
jnan— I suppose you think all girls 
would be pleased to know that you were 
ninmng home to your wife every night 
Its ridiculous I When the people found 

out they’d laugh themselves sick- 

Lihom I know what you want 
ilfrs Muskat [Rejuses to meet his gaze ] 
You flatter yourself 
Lihom You’ll give me that rmg, too? 
Mrs Muskat [Pushes the hair back 
Jrom hts forehead 1 Yes 
Lihom I’m not happy m this house 
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Mt 8 Muskat [Still stroking his hair J 
Nobody takes care of you 

[They are silent Juijh enters, 

carrying a cup of coffee Mbs 
Mtjskat removes her hand from 
Liliom’s head There' is a 

pause ] 

Ldiom Do you want anything? 

Julie No [There is a pause She goes 
out slowly into the kitchen ] 

Mrs Muskat The old woman says there 
IS a carpenter, a widower, who — - 
Jjiliom I know — know- — 

Jvhe [Reentering 1 Lihom, before I for- 
get, I have somethmg to tell you 
jjiliom All right 

Julie IVe been wanting to tell you-— in 
fact, I was going to tell you yesterday—— 
lAliom Go ahead 

Juke But I must tell you alone— if you’ll 
come m — ^it will only take a mmute 
L/iliom Don’t you see I’m busy now? 
Here I am talkmg busmess and you mter- 
rupt with 

Julie It’ll only take a mmute. 

Lthom Get out of here, or 

Juke But I tell you it only take 
a mmute 

I/ihom "Will you get out of here? 

Julie [Courageously ] No 
JL/ihom [Rising What’s that I 
Julie No 

Mrs Muskat [Rises, tool Now don’t 
start fighting I’ll go out and look at the 
photographs m the show-case a while and 
come back later for your answer [She goes 
out at back ] 

Julie You can hit me agam if you like — 
don’t look at me like that I’m not afraid 
of you . I’m not afraid of anyone I 
told you I had somethmg to tell you 
Lihom Well, out with it — qmck 
Julie I can’t tell you so qmck Why 
don’t you drink your coffee? 

Inhom Is that what you wanted to tell 
me? 

Julie No By the time you’ve drunk 
your coffee I’ll have told you 
Lihom [Gets the coffee and sips Ul 
Well? 

Juke Yesterday my head ached— and 

you asked me 

Lihom Yes 

Julie Well — you see — ^that’s what it is — 
Iflliom Are you sick? 


Julie No . But you wanted to 
know what my headaches came from— 
and you said I seemed— changed 

Lihom Did I? I guess I meant the 
carpenter 

Julie I’ve been — what? The carpenter? 
No It’s somethmg entirely different — ^its 
awful hard to tell — ^but you’ll have to know 
sooner or later— I’m not a bit— scared— 

because it’s a perfectly natural thmg 

Lihom [Pttts the coffee cup on the 
table ] What? 

Julie When — ^when a mpn and woman- 

live together 

Lihom Yes 

Julie I’m gomg to have a baby [She 
goes out swiftly at back There is a pause 
Ficsdr appears at the open window and 
looks ml 

Lihom Ficsur! IFrcsTiii sticks his head 
in ] Say, Ficsur, — Juhe is gomg to have a 
baby 

Ficsur Yes? What of it? 

Lihom Nothmg [Suddenly 1 Get out 
of here 

[Ficsub’s head is quickly with- 
drawn Mrs Muskat reenters ] 
Mrs Muskat Has she gone? 

Lihom Yes 

Mrs Muskat I might as well give you 
ten kronen m advance [Opens her purse 
LmiOM takes up his coffee cupl Here you 
are [She proffers some coins LmroM ig- 
nores her ] Why don’t you take it? 

Lihom [Very nonchalantly, his cup 
poised ready to dnnkl Go home, Mrs 
Muskat 

Mrs Muskat What’s the matter with 
you? 

Lihom Go home [sips his coffeel and 


let me finish my coffee m peace Don’t 
you see I’m at breakfast? 

Mrs Muskat Bhive you gone crazy? 
Lihom Will you get out of here? [Turns 
to her threateningly 1 
Mrs Muskat [Restoring the coins to 
her purse ] I’ll never ^eak to you agam as 
long as you hve 
Lihom That worries me a lot 
Mrs Muskat Good-bye! 

Lihom Good-bye [As she goes out, he 
calls 1 Ficsur 1 [Ficsur enters 1 Tell me, 
Ficsur You said you knew a way to get 
a whole lot of money—— 

Ficsur Sure I do 
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Ldiom How much? 

Ftcsur More than you ever had m your 
hfe before You leave it to an old hand 
like me 

Mother Hollunder [Enters from the 
kitchen h In the mommg he must ha^e 
his coffee, and at noon his soup, and m the 
evemng coffee again — and plenty of fire- 
wood — and I’m expected to fumidi it all 
Give me back my cup and saucer 

[The show-booths of the amuse- 
ment park have opened for busi- 
ness The familiar noises begin 
to sound, clear above them all, 
hut far in the distance, sounds 
the organ of the carousel'! 

Idiom Now, Aunt Hollunder 

[From now until the fall of the 
curtain it is apparent that the 
sound of the organ makes him 
more and more uneasy! 

Mother Hollunder And you, you vaga- 
bond, get out of here this minute or I’ll 
call my son 

Ftcsur I have nothing to do with the 
likes of him He’s too common [But 
he slinks out at hack! 

Idiom Aimt Hollunder 1 
Mother Hollunder What now? 

Idiom When your son was bom— when 

you brought him mto the world 

Mother Hollunder Well? 

Idiom Nothing 

Mother Hollunder [Muttering as she 
goes out ] Sleep it off, you good-for-noth- 
ing lout Drink and play cards all night 
long— that’s all you know how to do — and 
take the bread out of poor people’s mouths 
—you can do that, too [jBsit] 

Liliom Ficsur ! 

Ftcsur [At the vnndow! Juhe’s gomg 
to have a baby You told me before 
Idiom This scheme — about the cashier 
the leather factory — there’s money m 

Ftcsur Lots of money— but— it takes two 
to pull it off 

Idiom [Meditatively! Yes [Uneas- 
uy ] All nght, Ficsur Go away — and 
come back later 

[Ficsub vanishes The organ in 
the distant carousel drones in- 
cessantly LmiOM listens a while, 
then goes to the door and calls! 
lAltom Aunt HoUunderl [With naive 


joy! Julie’s going to ha\e a baby [Then 
he goes to the window, jumps on the sofa, 
looks out Suddenly, in a voice that over- 
tops the droning of the organ, he shouts as 
tf addressing the far-off earousel ] I’m 
going to be a fatlier 

Jtdie [Enters from the kitchen! Liliom I 
What’s the matter? What’s happened? 

Libom [Coming down from the sofa! 
Nothing 

[Throws himself on the sofa, bur- 
ies his faee in the cushion Juun 
watches him a moment, comes 
over to him and covers him with 
a shawl Then she goes on tip- 
toe to the door at back and re- 
mains standing in the doorway, 
looking out and listening to the 
droning of the organ! 

SCENE THREE 

ScBNB — The setting is the same, later that 
afternoon Liliom is sitting opposite Fic- 
sun, who IS teaching him a song Julil 
hovers in the background, engaged in some 
household task 

Ftcsur Listen now Here’s the third 
verse [Sinjis hoarsely! 

Look out, look out, my pretty lad, 

The damn police are on your trail. 

The mcest girl you ever had 
Has now commenced to weap and wail 
Look out here comes the damn pohee. 
The damn pohee, 

The damn police. 

Look out here comes the damn pohee. 
They’ll get you every time. 

Liliom [Sings ! 

Look out, look out, my pretty lad, 

The damn pohee 

Ficsur, Liliom [Sing together.! 

Are on your trail 

The mcest girl you ever bnd 

Has now commenced to weep and woiL 

Liliom [Atone ] 

Look out here comes the damn pohee. 
The damn police. 

The damn pohee — - 

[J-oijE, troubled and uneasy, looks 
from one to the other, then exits 
into the kitchen! 

Ftcsur [When she has gone, comes 
quickly over to Liliom ond speaks fur* 
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lively ] As you go down Franzen Street 
you come to the railroad embankment Be- 
yond that — all the way to the leather fac- 
tory— there’s not a thing m sight, not even 
a watchman’s hut 

Lihom And does he always come that 
way? 

Ficsur Yes Not along the embankment, 
but down below along the path across the 
fields Smce last year he’s been going 
alone Before that he always used to have 
someone with him 

Liliom Every Saturday? 

Ficsur. Every Saturday. 

Liliom And the money? Where does 
he keep it? 

Ficsur In a leather bag The whole 
week’s pay for the workmen at the factory 

Liliom Much? 

Ficsur Sixteen thousand kronen Qiute 
a haul, what? 

Liliom What’s his name? 

Ficsur Linzman He’s a Jew. 

Lihom The cashier? 

Ficsur Yes— but when he gets a knife 
between his ribs — or if I smash his skull 
for him — ^he won’t be a cashier any more. 

Liliom Does he have to be killed? 

Ficsur. No, he doesn’t have to be He 
can give up the money vnthout being killed 
— but most of these cashiers are peculiar — 
they’d rather be killed 

[JmiB reenters, pretends to get 
something on the other side of 
the room, then exits at back 
During the ensuing dialogue she 
keeps coming in and out in the 
same way, showing plainly that 
she is suspicious and anxious 
She attempts to overhear what 
they are saying and, in spite of 
their caution, does catch a word 
here and there, which adds to her 
' disquiet Ficsuk, catching sight 
of her, abruptly changes the con- 
versation ] 

Ficsur And the next verse is* 

And when you’re m the prison cell 
They’ll feed you bread and water. 

Ficsur, Lihom [Sing together 1 

They’ll make your httle sweetheart tell 
Them all the things you brought her. 
Look out here comes the damn pohce. 
The damn pohce, 

The damn pohce 


Look out here comes the dnmn pohce 
They’ll get you every time 

Liliom. [Sings alone 1 
And when you’re m the pnson cell 

They’ll feed you bread and water ” 

[Breaks off as Julie exits ] 

And when it’s done, do we start right oS 
for Amenca? 

Ficsur No. 

Lihom What then? 

Ficsur We bury the money for six 
months That’s the usual time And after 
the sixth month we dig it up agam 

Lihom And then? 

Ficsur Then you go on hvmg just as 
usual for six months more — you don’t touch 
a heller of the money 

Lihom In six months the baby will be 
bom 

Ficsur. Then we’ll take the baby with 
us, too Three months before the time 
you’ll go to work so as to be able to say 
you saved up your wages to get to Amenca 

Lihom Which of us goes up and talks 
to him? 

Ficsur One of us talks to him with his 
mouth and the other talks with his kmfe 
Depends on which you’d rather do I’ll 
tell you what— you talk to him with your 
mouth 

Lihom Do you hear that? 

Ficsur What? 

Lihom Outside . . like the rattle of 
swords [Ficsur listens After a pause, 
LmtOM continues ] What do I say to him? 

Ficsur You say good evemng to him 
and “Excuse me, sir, can you tell me the 
time?” 

Lihom And then what? 

Ficsur By that time I’ll have stuck him 

—and then you take your kmfe 

[He stops as a Policeman enters 
at hackl 

Policeman Good-day! 

Ficsur, Lihom [In unisonl Good-day! 

Ficsur [Calling toward the kitchenl 
Hey, photographer, come out . . . Here’s 
a customer 

[There is a pause The Policeman 
waits Ficsur sings softly ] 

And when you’re m the prison cell 
They’ll feed you bread and water 
They’ll make your httle sweetheart tell 

Lihom, Ficsur [Sing together, lowl 
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Them all the things you brought her 

Look out here comes the 

[They hum the rest so as not to 
let the PoucEMAN hear the words 
"the damn police ” ^8 they sing, 
Mbs HoujimDEB and her son 
enter 1 

Policeman Do you make oabmet photo- 
graphs? 

Young HoUunder. Certainly, su [Points 
to a rack of photographs on the walll 
Take your choice, sir Would you like one 
full length? 

Policeman Yes, full length 

[Mother HoIiLundeb pushes out 
the camera while her son poses 
the Policeman, runs from him to 
camera and hack again, now aU 
tenng the pose, now ducking 
under the black cloth and push^ 
ing the camera nearer Mean- 
while Mother Holltjndek has 
fetched a plate from the dark- 
room and thrust it in the cam- 
era While this IS going on, 
Liliom and Ficstjh, their heads 
together, speak in very low 
tones ] 

Liliom Belong around here? 

Fwsur Not around here 
Liliom Where, then? 

Ficsur Suburban [There is a pause f 
Liliom [Bursts out suddenly in a rather 
grotesquely childish and overstrained la- 
ment ] 0 God, what a dirty life I’m lead- 
“ig — God, God I 

Ficsur [Reassuring him benevolently ] 
Over m America it will be better, all right 
^liom What’s over there? 

Ficsur [Virtuously ] Factories . . . m- 
dustnes 

Young HoUunder [To the Policeman] 
please One, two, three 
iveftly removes the cover of the lens and 
“ I seconds restores itl Thank you 
Mother HoUunder The picture will be 
re^y m five mmutes 
Policeman Good I’ll come back m five 
minutes How much do I owe you? 

oung HoUunder [With exaggerated 
de/erence ] You don’t need to pay m ad- 
vance, Mr Commissioner 

[The Policeman salutes conde- 
scendingly and goes out at back 
Mother Hollundeb carries the 


plate into the dark-room Youno 
Hollundeb, after pushing the 
camera back in place, follows 
/ler ] 

Mother HoUunder [Muttering angnly 
as she passes PicsuR and Liliom] You 
hang aroimd and dirty the whole place upl 
Why don’t you go take a walk? Things 
are gomg so well with you that you have 
to smg, eh? [Confronting Ficsur sud- 
denly ^ Weren’t you frightened sick when 
you saw the policeman? 

Ficsur [With loathing 1 Go ’way, or 
I’ll step on you [She goes out into the 
dark-room ] 

Liliom They like Hollmger at the ca- 
rousel? 

Ficsur I should say they do 
Liliom Did you see the Muskat woman, 
too? 

Ficsur Sure She takes care of Hollmg- 
er’s hair 

Liliom Combs his hair? 

Ficsur She fixes him all up 
Liliom Let her fix him all she likp-s 
Ficsur [Urging him toward the kitchen 
door} Go on Now’s your chance 
Liliom What for? 

Ficsur To get the knife 
Liliom What kmfe? 

Ficsur The kitchen knife I’ve got a 
pocket-knife, but if he shows fight, we’ll 
let him have the big knife 
Liliom What for? If he gets ugly. 111 
bat him one over the head that’ll make him 
squmt for the rest of his life 
Ficsur You’ve got to have something 
on you You can’t sht his throat with a 
bat over the head 
Liliom Must his throat be slit? 

Ficsur No, it mustn’t But if he ftgVfl 
for It [There is a pause ] You’d like to 
sail on the big steamer, wouldn’t you? 
■^d you want to see the factories over 
there, don’t you? But you’re not willmg 
to inconvemence yourself a httle for them 
Lihom If I take the knife, Juhe will 
see me , 

Ficsur Take it so she won’t see you 
Liliom [Advances a few paces toward 
me kitchen The Pouceman enters at 
vnck Liliom knocks on the door of the 
dark-room} Here’s the pohcemanl 
Mother HoUunder [Coming out] One 
minute more, please Just a minute [She 
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reenters the dark room. Liuom hesitates 
a moment, then exits into the kitchen The 
Policeman scrutinizes Ficsub mockingly 
Ficsub returns his stare, walks a jew paces 
toward him, then deliberately turns his 
back Suddenly he wheels around, points 
at the Policeman and addresses him in a 
teasing, childish tone ] Christiana Street 
at the comer of Rettil 
Policeman [Amazed, self-conscious 1 
How do you know that? 

Ficsur I used to practice my profession 
in that neighborhood 

Policeman What is your profession? 

Ficsur Professor of pianola 

[The Policeman glares, aware that 
the man is joking with him, 
twirls his moustache indignantly 
Young Hollunder comes out of 
the dark-room and gives him the 
finished pictures^ 

Young Hollunder Here you are, sir 
[The Policeman examines the pho- 
tographs, pays for them, starts 
to go, stops, glares at Ficsur and 
exits When he is gone, Ficsur 
goes to the doorway and looks 
out after him Young Hollun- 
BER exits Limom reenters, but- 
toning his coat] i 

Ficsur [Turns, sees Lujom ] What are 
you starmg at? 

Liliom I’m not starmg 

Ficsur What then are you domg? 

Liliom I’m thinking it over 
Ficsur [Comes very close to him'[ Tell 
me then — ^what will you say to him? 

Jjiliom [Unsteadily ] I’ll say — ^“Good 
evemng — ^Excuse me, sir — Can you tell me 
the time?” And suppose he answers me, 
what do I say to him? 

Ficsur He won’t answer you 
Liliom Don’t you think so? 

Ficsur No [Feeling for the knife under 
Liliom’s coat] Where is it? Where did 
you put it? 

Liliom [Stonily 1 Left side 
Ficsur That’s right — over your heart 
[Feels it ] Ah — there it is — ^there — ^there’s 
the blade — qmte a big fellow, isn’t it — ah, 
here it begins to get narrower [it caches 

the tip of the knife ] And here is its eye 
— ^that’s what it sees with [Juub enters 
from the kitchen, passes them slowly, 
watching them in silent terror, then stops ' 


Ficsur nudges Liliom ] Smg, come on, 
smgl 

Liliom [In a quavering voice] 

Look out for the damn police 
Ficsur [Joining in cheerily, loudly, mark- 
ing time with the swaying of his body] 
Look out, look out, my pretty lad 
Liliom — ^look out, my pretty lad 
[Julie goes out at back Liliom’s glance 
follows her When she has gone, he turns 
to Ficsur] At night — ^in my i'eams— if 
his ghost comes back — ^what will I do then? 
Ficsur His ghost won’t never come back. 
Liliom Why not? 

Ficsur A Jew’s ghost don’t come back. 

Liliom Well then — ^afterwards 

Ficsur [Impatiently ] What do you 
mean — afterwards ? 

Liliom In the next world — ^when I come 
up before the Lord God— what’ll I say 
then? 

Ficsur. The likes of you will never come 
up before Him. 

Liliom Why not? 

Ficsur Have you ever come up before 
the high court? 

Liliom. No 

Ficsur Our kmd comes up before the 
police magistrate — and the hipest we ever 
get IS the crimmal court 
Liliom Will it be the same m the next 
world? 

Ficsur Just the same We’ll come up 
before a police magistrate, same as we did 
m this world 

Liliom A pohce magistrate? 

Ficsur Sure For the rich folks — the 
Heavenly Court For us poor people — only 
a police magistrate For the rich folks— 

fine music and angels For us 

Liliom For us? 

Ficsur For us, my son, there’s only jus- 
tice In the ne^ world there’ll be lots of 
justice, yes, nothing but justice And 
where there’s justice there must be pohce 
magistrates, and where there’re police mag- 
istrates, people like us get 

Liliom [Interrupting ] Good evening. 
Excuse me, sir, can you tell me the tune? 
[Lays his hand over his heart ] 

Ficsur What do you put your hand there 
for? 

Lihom My heart is jumpmg — ^under the 
knife 

Ficsur Put it on the other side then. 
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[Looks mt at the sky ] It’s tune we started 

—we’ll walk slow 

Liltom It’s too early 
Ftcsur Come on 

[iis they are about to go, Jtjmb 
appears in the doorway at hack, 
obstructing the way ] 

Julie Where are you going with him? 
Liliom Where am I gomg with him? 
Julie Stay home 
lAliom No 

Julie Stay home It’s gomg to ram 
soon, and you’ll get wet 
Ftcsur It won’t ram 
Julie How do you know? 

Ftcsur I always get notice m advance 
Julie Stay home This evemng the car- 
penter’s commg I’ve a^ed him to give 
you work. 

Liltom I’m not a carpenter 
Julie [More and more anxious, though 
she tries to conceal it ] Stay home Marie’s 
commg with her mtended to ha^^e their 
picture taken She wants to mtroduce us 
to her intended husband 
Liltom I’ve seen enough mtended hus- 
bands — 

Julie Stay home Marie’s brmging some 
money, and I’ll give it all to you 
Inliom [Approaching the door ] I’m 
gomg— for a walk— with Ficsur We’ll be 
right back 

Julie [Forcing a smile to keep back her 
tears] If you stay home. I’ll get you a 
glass of beer — or wme, if you prefer 
Ficsur Commg or not? 

Julie I'm not angry with you any more 
for hittmg me 

Liliom [Gruffy, but his grwjfness is sim- 
ulated to hide the fact that he cannot bear 
the sight of her suffering ] Stand out of 

the way — or I’ll [He clenches las fist ] 

Let me outl 

Julie [Trembling ] What have you got 
imder your coat? 

Liliom [Produces from his pocket a 
greasy pack of cards] Cards 
Julte [Tremhbng, speaks very lowl 
What’s under your coat? 

Liliom Let me outl 

Julie [Obstructing the way Speaks 
micUy, eagerly, %n a last effort to detain 
ftim ] Manets mtended knows about a 
place for a mamed couple without children 
to be caretakers of a house on Arader 


Street Rent free, a kitchen of your own, 
and the privilege of keepmg chickens— 
jAltom Get out of the way I 

[JuuB stands aside Liuom goes 
out Ficsuk follows him Julie 
remains standing meditatively in 
the doorway Mother Hollun- 
DER comes out of the kitchen ] 
Mother Hollunder I can’t find my 
kitchen knife anywhere Have you seen 
anything of it? 

Julie [Horrified ] No 
Mother Hollunder It was on the kitchen 
table just a few minutes ago No one was 
m there except Liliom 
Julie He ^dn’t take it 
Mother Hollunder No one else was in 
there 

Julie What would Lihom want with a 
kitchen knife? 

Mother Hollunder He’d sell it and spend 
the money on drink 

Julie It just so happens — see how un- 
just you are to him — ^it just so happens 
that I went through all of Liliom’s pock- 
ets just now — ^I wanted to see if he had any 
money on him But he had nothmg but a 
pack of cards 

Mother Hollunder [Returns to the 
kitchen, grumbling ] Cards in his pocket — 
cards 1 The fine gentlemen have evidently 
gone off to their club to play a httle game 
[She goes out After a pause Mariei, 
happy and beaming, appears in 
the doorway at back, and enters, 
followed by Wolf] 

Mane Here we are! [She takes Wolf 
by the hand and leads him, grinning shyly, 
to JuLiB, who has turned at her calif 
HeUol 
Julie Hello 

Mane Well, we’re here 
Julie Yes 

Wolf [Bows awkwardly and extends his 
handf My name is Wolf Beifeld 
Julie My name is Julie Zeller 

[They shake hands There is an 
embarrassed silence Then, to 
relieve the situation, Wolf takes 
Julie’s hand again and shakes it 
vigorously ] . 

Mane Well— ttus is Wolf 
Wolf Yes 

Julie Yes [Another awkward silence ] 
Mane Where is lahom? 
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Wolf Yes, where is your husband? 

Juhe He’s out 
Mane Where? 

Juke Just for a walk. 

Mane Is he? 

Juhe Yes 

Wolf Oh I lAnother silence 1 

Mane Wolf’s got a new place After 
the first of the month he won’t have to 
stand outside any more He’s going to 
work m a club after the first of the month 
Wolf lApologetically 1 She don’t know 
yet how to explain these thmgs ]ust right — 

hehehe Begi nning the fiirst I’m to be 

second steward at the Burger Club — a good 
job, if one conducts oneself properly * 
Juhe Yes? 

Wolf The pay— is quite good— but the 
mam thmg is the tips When they play 
cards there’s always a bit for the steward 
The tips, I may say, amount to twenty, 
even thirty kronen every mght. 

Mane Yes 

Wolf We’ve rented two rooms for our- 
selves to start with — and if thmgs go well — 
Mane Then we’ll buy a house m the 
country 

Wolf If one only tends to busmess and 
keeps honest Of course, in the coimtry 
we’ll miss the city life, but if the good Lord 
sends us children — ^it’s much healthier for 
children m the country 

[There is a bnef pause ] 
ilfane Wolf’s mce lookmg, isn’t he? 

Juhe Yes 

Mane And he’s a good boy. Wolf. 

Juhe Yes 

Mane The only thmg is — ^he’s a Jew 
Juhe Oh, well you can get used to that 
Mane Well, aren’t you gomg to wish us 
luck? 

Juhe Of course I do. [She embraces 
Mahib] 

Mane And aren’t you gomg to kiss 
Wolf, too? 

Juhe Him, too [SAe embraces Wouf, 
remains quite still a moment, her head 
resting on his shoulder 1 
Wolf Why are you crymg, my dear 

Mrs [He looks questionably at Mabib 

over Jumb’s shoulder 
Mane Because she has such a good 
heart [She becomes sentimental, too ] 
Wolf [Touched We thank you for 
your heartfelt sjonpathy ' 


[He cannot restrain his own tears 
There is a pause before Mother 
Hollunder and her son enter 
Young Hollundek immediately 
busies himself with the camera] 

Mother Hollunder How if you don’t 
mind, we’ll do it right away, before it gets 
too dark [She leads Marie and Wolf into 
position before the bachgroundrscreen Here 
they immediately fall into an awkward 
pose, smiling mechanically] Full length? 

Mane Please Both figures full length 

Mother Hollunder. Bnde and groom? 

Mane Yes 

Mother Hollunder, Young HoUunder. 
[Speak in unison, in loud professionallV'CXr 
pressionless tones ] The lady looks at the 
gentleman and the gentleman looks straight 
mto the camera. 

Mother Hollunder [Poses first Mabib, 
then Wolf] Now, if you please 

Young Hollunder [Who has crept under 
the black cloth, calls in muffled tones] 
That’s good — ^that’s very good! 

Mane [Stonily rigid, but very happy, 
trying to speak without altenng her ex- 
pression ] Julie, dear, do we look all right? 

Juhe Yes, dear. 

Young Hollunder. Now, if you please, 
hold still I’ll count up to three and then 
you must hold perfectly still [Grasps the 
cover of the lens ana calls threateningly] 
One — two — ^threel 

[He removes the cover; there w 
utter silence But as he speaks 
the word "one” there ts heard, 
very faintly in the distance, the 
refrain of the thieved song which 
Ficsur and LmioM have been 
singing The refrain continues 
until the fall of the curtain As 
he speaks the word "three” every- 
body IS perfectly ngid save 
Jules, who lets her head sink 
slowly to the table. The distant 
refrain dies out] 

SCENE FOUR 

Scene — In the fields on the outskirts of 
the city At back a railroad embankment 
crosses the stage obliquely At center of 
the embankment stands a red and white 
signal flag, and near it a httle red signal 
lamp which is not yet lighted. Here also 
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o wooden etmrway leads up to the ewbanl^ 
ment 

At the /oot of the embankment to the 
right ts c pile oi used railroad ties In the 
background a telegraph pole, beyond it a 
view of trees, fences and fields, still further 
bach a factory building and a cluster of 
little dwellings 

It IS SIX o’clock of the same afternoon 
Dush has begun to falL 

LnjOM and Ficsur are discovered on the 
stairway looking after the tram which has 
just passed 


Lthom Can you still hear it snort? 

Ptcsur Listen 1 

[They watch the vanishing train 1 

Liliom If you put yoiu* ear on the tracks 
you can hear it go all the way to Vienna 

Ftcsur Euhl 

Liliom The one that just puffed past us 
—it goes all the way to Vienna 

Ftcsur No further? 

Ldiom Yes— further, too 

[There is a pause] 

Ftcsur It must be near six. C^ls Liuom 
ascends the steps ] Where are you going? 

Liliom Don’t be afraid I’m not givmg 
you the shp 

Ftcsur Why should you give me the 
shp? That cashier has sixteen thousand 
kronen on him Just be patient till he 
comes, then you can talk to him, mce and 
pohte 

Liliom 1 Bay, “Good evemng — excuse me, 
sir, what time is it?” 

Ftcsur Then he tells you what time it is 

Liliom Suppose he don’t come? 

Ftcsur [Coming down the steps "i Non- 
sense! He’s got to come He pays off the 
workmen every Saturday And this is 
Saturday, am’t it? [LnaoM has ascended 
to the top of the stairway and is gazing 
along the tracks ] What are you lookme 
at up there? 

Liliom TTie tracks go on and on— there’s 
no end to them 

Ftcsur What’s that to stare about? 

ZaZioto Nothmg— only I always look 
Mter the tram When you stand down 
’^sht it snorts past you, and spits 


Ftcsur Spits? 

And then the whole tram rattles past t 


away— and you stand there— ^at on— but 
it draws your eyes along with it 
Ftcsur Draws your eyes along? 

Liliom Yes— whether you want to or 
not, you’ve got to look after it — as long as 
the tiniest bit of it is in sight 
Ftcsur Swell people sit m it 
Lthom And read newspapers 
Ftcsur And smoke cigars 
Liliom And inhale the smoke 

[There w a short silence] 
Ftcsur Is he coming? 

Lthom Not yet [Silence again Liuom 
comes down, speaks low, confidentially'} 
Do you hear the telegraph wires? 

Ftcsur 1 hear them when the wmd blows 
Lthom Even when the wind doesn’t 
blow you can hear them hummmg, hum- 
ming People talk through them. 

Ftcsur Who? 

Lihom Jews 

Ftcsur No — ^they telegraph 
Lihom They talk through them and 
from some other place they get answered 
And it all goes through the iron strings — 
that’s why they hum hke that— they— hum- 
m 

Ftcsur What do they hum? 

Lihom They hum! mnety-nme, nmety- 
nme Just listen 
Ftcsur What for? 

Lthom That sparrow’s listenmg, too 
He’s cocked one eye and looks at me as if 
to say “I'd hke to know what they’re talk- 
mg about” 

Ftcsur You're loofcmg at a brnd? 

Lihom He’s looking at me, too 
Ftcsur Listen, you’re sick! There’s some- 
thmg the matter with you Do you know 
what It is? Money That bird has no 
money , either , that’s why he cocks eye 
Lihom Maybe 

Ftcsur Whoever has money don’t cock 
his eye 

Lihom What then does he do? 

Fn^r He does anythmg he wants But 
nobody works unless he has money We’ll 
soon have money ourselves 
Lihom I say, "Good evemng Excuse 
sir, can you tell me what tune it is!” 

He’s not commg yet Got the 
carM? [LmroM gives him the pack of 
cards ] Got any money? 

Lihom [Takes some coins from hts 
trousers pocket and counts} Eleven 
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Ficsur ISits astride on the pile oj Ues 
and looks off left} All right — eleven 
Inliom ISitting astride on the ties jao- 
xng him ] Put it up 

Ficsur [Puis the money on the ties; 
rapidly shuffles the cards ] We’ll play 
twenty-one I’ll bank IHe deals deftly 1 
Liliom [Looks at his card} Good I’ll 
bet the bank 

Ficsur Must have an ace I [Deals him 
a second card] 

I/iliom Another one [He gets another 
card] Another [Gets still another 1 Overl 
[Throws down his cards Ficstje gathers in 
the money Come onl 
Ficsur Come on what? Got no more 
money, have you? 

Liliom No 

Ficsur Then the game’s over— unless you 

want to 

Liliom What? 

Ficsur Play on credit 
Liliom You’ll trust me? 

Ficsur No — ^but — ^I’ll deduct it 
Liliom Deduct it from what? 

Ficsur From your share of the money 
If you wm you deduct from my share 
Liliom [Looks over his shoulder to see 
if the cashier is coming, nervous and 
ashamed^ All right How much is bank? 

Ficsur That cashier is bringing us six- 
teen thousand kronen Eight thousand of 
that IS mine Well, then, the bank is eight 
thousand 
Liliom Good 

Ficsur Whoever has the most luck will 
have the most money [He deals ] 

Liliom Six hunted kronen [Ficsur 
gives him another card ] Enough 
Ficsur [Laying out his own cards ] 

Twenty-one [He shuffles rapidly ] 

Liliom [Moves excitedly nearer to Fio- I 
SUB ] Well, then, double or nothmg 
Ficsur [Dealing ] Double or nothing 
Liliom [Gets a card ] Enough 
Ficsur [Laying out his own cards ] 

Twenty-one [Shuffles rapidly again'i 
Liliom [In alarm] You’re not— cheat- 
mg? 

Ficsur Me? Do I look like a cheat? 
[Deals the cards againl 
Liliom. [Glances nervously over his 
shoulder ] A thousand 
Ficsur [Nonchalantly ] Kronen? 

Liliom Kronen [He gets a card"] An- 


other one [Gets another card ] Over 
agam I [Like an inexperienced gambler who 
IS losing heavily, Liliom is very nervous 
He plays dazedly, wildly, irrationally From 
now on it IS apparent that his only thought 
IS to win his money back] 

Ficsur That makes twelve himdred you 
owe 

Liliom Double or nothmg [He gets a 
card He is greatly excitedf Another one 
[Gets another card! Another [Throws 
down three cards ] 

Ficsur [Bends over and adds up the sum 
on the ground ] Ten — ^fourteen — twenty- 
three You owe two thousand, four hun- 

dred 

Liliom Now what? 

Ficsur [Takes a card out of the deck and 
gives it to him ] Here’s the red ace You 
can play double or nothmg agam 

Inliom [Eagerly ] Good [Gets another 
card] Enough 

Ficsur [Turns up his ovm cards 1 Nme- 
teen 

Liliom You wm agam [Almost implor- 
ingl Give me an ace agam Give me the 
green one [Takes a card] Double or 
nothmg 

Ficsur Not any more. 

Liliom Why not? 

Ficsur Because if you lose you won’t be 
able to pay Double would be nme thou- 
sand SIX hundred And you’ve only got 
eight thousand altogether 

Liliom [Greatly excited] That — ^that— 
I call that a dirty trick I 

Ficsur Three thousand, two hundred 
That’s all you can put up 

Liliom [Eagerly ] All right, then — ^three 
thousand, two hundred [Ficsur deals him 
a card ] Enough 

Ficsur I’ve got an ace myself Now we’ll 
have to take our time and squeeze ’em 
[Liliom pushes closer to him as he takes 
up his caids and slowly, intently unfolds 
them ] Twenty-one [He quickly puts the 
cards in his pocket There is a pause ] 

Liliom Now — ^now — ^I’ll tell you now — 

you’re a crook, a low-down 

[Now Linzman enters at right He 
IS a strong, robust, redhearded 
Jew about 40 years of age At 
his side he carries a leather hag 
slung by a strap from his shoul- 
der Ficsur coughs warningly 
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moves to the np/it bc/ircen 
LiNZMOf and the cmbanlmrnt, 
pauses just behind Linzmaj* and 
jollovcs him Liuom 'itands bc- 
xnldcrcd a few paces to the left 
of the railroad lies He finds 
himself facinq Linzman ] 

Jjilxom [Trcnibling xn every limb ] 
Good e\ oning Excuse me, sir, can j ou (ell 
me the time’ 

[Ficsur spnnas silently at Linz- 
^IA^’, the little hnifc in his npht 
hand But Ltnzman* catchrs 
Picsun’s right hand xnth hts own 
left and forces Yicsvn to /ns 
Inccs SiniuUancously Linzmsn 
thrusts his right hand into his 
coat pocket and produces a re- 
volver xchich he points at 
Liltom’s breast Liuom ts rtand- 
ing two paces aieay from the re- 
volver There is a long pause 1 
Linzman [/n a low, even voice] It is 
twentj-fis c minutes past si\ [Ponses, tool s 
ironically down at Ficsvn] It's liiclij 1 
grabbed the hand with the knife instead of 
the other one [Pauses opain, loot s ap- 
praisingly from one la the other 1 Two fine 
birds! [To Ficsim] I should Ino so — 
jRothschild has more luck than you [To 
Liliom] I’d advise jou to keep nice and 
quiet If jou make one moie, j oil’ll get 
two bullets m you Just look into tlic 
barrel You'll see some little things m 
there made of lead 

Ficsur Let me go I didn't do anything 
Ltmman [Mockingly shakes the hand 
which still holds the knife ] And tins? 
What do you call this? Oh, yes, I know 
You thought I had an apple m my pocket, 
and you wanted to peel it That’s it For. 
give me for my error I beg your pardon, 
sir 

Liliom But I— I 

Linzman Yes, my son, I know It’s so 
simple You only asked what time it is 
Well, it’s twenty-file minutes after six 
Ficsur Let us go, honorable sir Wo 
didn’t do anything to you 
Linzman In the first place, my son, I’m 
not an honorable sir In the second place, 
for the same money, you could have said 
Your Excellency But in the third place 
you’ll find it very hard to beg off by flat- 
tenng me 


Liliom But I— J really didn't do nn\- 
tlitng to j ou 

iijirwflii Look behind >ou, mj bo}, 
Don t be afraid Ixiok behind x ou, but don't 
run niiax or I’ll haio to *.11001 xoit down 
[Limom tiinii his head slowly around] 
Mho’p coming up there? 

Lihom [Ijoohng at LixrxfXN] Police 
men 

Linzman [To Fic^nn] You hold slill, 

or 17 0 Limom tro'^ine/i/1 How mnm 

policemen are thore'^ 

Li/ioni l/fis ryis east doun] Two 
Linzman And what arc the policemen 
Fitting on? 

Liliom ITor^ci 

Linzman And which can nin fabler, a 
liorho or n man? 

Liltom A hor'^e 

Ltnznian There, joii ‘:ec It would be 
hard to get awnv now Ulughs] I ne\er 
Fiw such an unlucl \ pair of highwnx rob- 
bers I cant imagine wi>r-e hick Jii*.t to- 
dax I had to put a jU'.tol in inx pocket 
And oxen if 1 hadn’t— old Lmrman is a 
mutch for four like xou But oxen that isn’t 
all Did >011 happui to notice, xou oxen, 
what direction I cmic from’ Prom the fai- 
toiy, didn’t I? ^^hon I went there I had a 
nice bit of monev with me Sixteen thou- 
sand crowns! But now — not n heller 
[Cadi off left] Ilcj, come quicker, will 
xou? Tins fellow js pulling preltx strong 
IFicsun frees himself with a mighty wrench 
and darts rapidly off As Lin7M\n aims his 
pistol at the vanishing Ficsur, Limoxi nni-? 
up the steps to the embankment Lixr- 
xtAN hesitates, perceives that Liuoxr is the 
better target, points the pistol at him 1 
Stop, or I’ll Fhootl rCo//-f off left to the 
PouCTMEN ] Why don’t you come down off 
your holies? [Jhs pistol is leveled at 
Liuom, who stands on the embankment, 
facing the audience From the left on the 
embankment, a Poucdxian appears, re- 
volver in hand ] 

First Policeman Slop I 
Linzman Well, my boy, do you still want 
to know what time it is? From ten to 
twelve years m prison 1 
lAliom You won’t get me I [Lwzman 
laughs derisively Liliom t? now three or 
four paces from the Policeman and equally 
distant from Linzman Jhs face is uplifted 
to the sky He bursts into laughter, half 
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defiant, half self-pttying, and takes the 
kitchen knife from under his coatl Julie! 

\.The nng of farewell ts in the word 

He turns sideways, thrusts the knife deep in 
his breast, sways, falls and rolls down the 
far side of the embankment There is a 
long pause From the left up on the em- 
bankment come the Two Policemen ] 
Linzman What’s the matter? IThe 
IFihst Policeman comes along the embank- 
ment as far as the steps, looks down in the 
opposite side, then climbs down at about 
the spot where Liliom disappeared Line- 
man and the other Policeman mount the 
embankment and look down on him ] 
Stabbed himself? 

Voice of First Policeman Yes — and he 
seems to have made a thorough job of it 
Limman [Excitedly to the Second 
Policeman] I’ll go and telephone to the 
hospital [He runs down the steps and goes 
out at left ] 

Eecond Policeman. Go to Eisler’s grocery 
store and telephone to the factory from 
there They’ve a doctor there, too [Call- 
ing down to the other Policeman] I’m 
gomg to tie up the horses [Comes down 
the steps and exits at left The stage ts 
empty There ts a pause The little red 
signal lamp is lit ] 

Voice of First Policeman Hey, Stephan 1 
Fotce of Second Policeman What? 

Voice of First Policeman Shall I pull the 
kmfe out of his chest? 

Voice of Second Policeman Better not, 
or he may bleed to death [There ts a 
pause ] 

Voice of First Policeman Stephan! 

Yotce of Second Policeman Yes 
Voice of First Policeman Lot of mosqui- 
toes aroxmd here 
Vmce of Second Policeman Yes 
Voice of First Policeman Got a cigar? 
Voice of Second Policeman No [There 
IS a pause The First Policeman appears 
over the opposite side of the embankment ] 
First Policeman A lot of good the new 
pay-schedule’s done us — ^made thmgs worse 
than they used to be — we get more but we 
have less than we ever had If the Govern- 
ment could be made to reahze that It’s a 
thankess job at best You work hard year 
after year, you get gray m the service, and 
slowly you die — yes 
Second Policeman. That’s right. 


First Policeman Yes [In the distance ts 
heard the bell of the signal tower 1 

SCENE FIVE 

Scene — The photographic *‘studio** a half 
hour later that same evening Motheb 
Hollunder, her son, Marie and Wolf stand 
in a group back right, their heads together 
Julie stands apart from them, a few paces 
to the left 

Young Hollunder. [Who has just come 
in, tells his story excitedly ] They’re bring- 
mg him now Two workmen from the fac- 
tory are carrymg him on a stretcher. 

Wolf Where is the doctor? 

Young Hollunder. A policeman tele- 
phoned to headquarters The pohce-sur- 
geon ought to be here any mmute 

Mane Maybe they’ll puU him through 
after all 

Y oung Hollunder He stabbed himself too 
deep m his chest But he’s still breathing 
He can still talk, too, but very famtly At 
first he lay there unconscious, but when 
they put him on the stretcher he came to. 

Wolf That was from the shakmg 

Mane We’d better make room [They 
make room Two workmen carry in Liuom 
on a stretcher which has four legs and stands 
about as high as a bed They put the 
stretcher at left directly in front of the 
sofa, so that the head is at nght and the 
foot at left Then they unobtrusively 
join the group at the door Later, they go 
out Julie w standing at the side of the 
stretcher, where, without momng, she can 
see Liliom’s face The others crowd emo- 
tionally together near the door The Fmsi 
Policeman enters 1 

First Policeman Are you his wife? 

Julie Yes 

First Policeman The doctor at the fac- 
tory who bandaged him up forbade us to 
take him to the hospital — Dangerous to 
move him that far. What he needs now is 
rest Just let him be imtil the pohce-sur- 
geon comes [To the group near the door] 
He’s not to be disturbed [They male 
way for him He exits There m a pause ] 

Wolf [Gently urging the others out'\ 
Please — ^it’s best if we all get out of here. 
We’II only be m the way 

Afane [To Julie] Juhe, what do vou 
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think? UTHiiB loohs at her tmihout answer- 
ing 1 JuUe, can I do anything to help? 
[Jttt.tw does not answer ] We’ll be just out- 
side on the bench if you want us [Mothbb 
HoujUndeb and her son have gone out when 
first requested Now Makie and Wow exttf 
too JnuB sits on the edge of the stretcher 
and looks at Ltuom He stretches his hand 
out to her She clasps it It is not quite 
dark yet Both 0 / them can still be plainly 
seen 1 

Liliotn iBaises himself with difficulty, 
speaks lightly at first, but later soberly, de- 
•^ntlyl Little — Juhe — there’s something — 

I want to tell you— like when you go to a 
restaurant — and you’ve finished eatmg — and 
it’s time—to pay— then you have to count 
up eveiythmg — everything you owe — well — 

I beat you— not because I was mad at you 
—no — only because I can’t bear to see any- 
one crying You always cned— on my ac- 
coimt— and, well, you see,— I never learned 
a trade — what kind of a caretaker would I 
make? But anyhow— I wasn’t gomg back 
to the carousel to fool with the girls No, 
I spit on them all— understand? 

Juhe Yes 

Liltom And—as for HoUinger— he’s good 
enough— 2\Irs Muskat can get along all 
right with him The jokes he tells are 
mme — and the people laugh when he tells 
them— but I don’t care — I didn’t give you 
anjdhmg — no home — ^not even the food you 
ate— but you don’t understand — It’s true 
I’m not much good- but I couldn’t be a 
caretaker — and so I thought maybe it would 
be better over there — America — do you 
see? 

Juhe Yes 

Ltlioin I’m not asking — forgiveness — I 
don’t do that — I don’t Tell the baby — if 
you like 
Jvlte Yes. 

Jjihom TeU the baby— I wasn’t much 
good — but tell him — ^if you ever talk about 
me — tell him — thought— perhaps — over 
m America — but that’s no affair of yours 
I’m not asking forgiveness For my part 
the pohce can come now — ^If it’s a boy— if 
It’s a girl— Perhaps I’ll see the Lord God 
today — ^Do you think I’ll gee Hun? 

Juhe Yes 

^Itotn I’m not afraid — of the pohce Up 
There ^if they’ll only let me come up m 
front of the Lmd God Himself — ^not like 


down here where an officer stops you at the 
door K the carpenter you— yes— be 

his wife — ^many him And the child— tell 
him he’s his father — ^He’U beheve you— 
won’t he? 

Juhe Yes 

lAltom When I beat you— I was — 
You mustn’t always think— you mustn’t 
always be nght — Liliom can be right once, 
too — It’s all the same to me who was right 
— It’s so dumb Nobodys right— but they 
all think they are right — A lot they know I 
Juhe Yes 

hthom Juhe — come— hold my hand 

tight 

Juhe I’m holdmg it ti^t — all the time 
Liliom Tighter, still tighter— I’m gomg 

[Pauses] Juhe 

Juhe Good-bye ILhjom srnlcs slowly 
back and dies 3 vub frees her hand The 
Doctor enters with the Fnisr Policeman ] 
Doctor, Good evenmg His wife? 

Juhe Yes, sir [Behind the Doctor and 
Policeman enter Marie, Wolf, Mother 
Holltjndeb, Young Hollundbb and Mbs 
Muskat They remain respectfully at ike 
doorway The Doctor bends over Limom 
and examines Atm] 

Doctor A li^t, if you please [Julie 
fetches a burning candle from the dark 
room The Doctor examines Liliom briefly 
in the candle-light, then turns suddenly 
awayl Have you pen and ink? 

Wolf [Proffering a penl A fountam- 
pen — American 

Doctor. [Takes a printed form from his 
pocket, speaks as he writes out the death- 
certificate at the little table 1 My poof 
woman, your husband is dead— there’s noth- 
ing to be done for him— the good God will 
help him now— I’ll leave this certificate with 
you You will give it to Ihe people from 
the hospital when they come— I’ll arrange 
for the body to be removed at once. [Ptses ] 
Please give me a towel and soap 
Policeman I’ve got them for you out 
here, sir [Points to door at hack ] 

Doctor God be with you, my good 
woman. 

Juhe Thank you, sir [The Doctor and 
Policeman exit The others slowly draw 
nearer ] 

Mane Poor Juhe May he rest m peace 
poor man, but as for you — ^please don’t be 
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angry with me for saymg it — ^but you’re 
better off this way 

Mother Hollunder He is better off, the 
poor fellow, and so are you 
Mane Much better, Julie . . you are 
yoimg and one of these days some good 
man will come along Am I right? 

Wolf She’s right 

Mane Julie, tell me, am I n^t? 

Juhe You are right, dear, you are very 
good 

Young Hollunder There’s a good man — 
the carpenter Oh, I can speak of it now 
He comes here every day on some excuse or 
other — and he never fails to ask for you 
Mane A widower— with two children 
Mother Hollunder He’s better off, poor 
fellow — and so are you He was a bad 
man 

Mane He wasn’t good-hearted Was he, 
Wolf? 

Woli No, I must say, he really wasn’t 
No, Liliom wasn’t a good man A good 
man doesn’t strike a woman 
Mane Am I right? Tell me, Juhe, am I 
right? 

Juhe You are right, dear 
Young Hollunder It’s really a good thmg 
for her it happened 

Mother Hollunder He’s better off — and 
BO IS she 

Wolj Now you have your freedom agam 
How old are you? 

Juhe Eighteen 

Wolf Eighteen A mere child I Am I 
right? 

Juhe You are right, Wolf You are kmd. 
Young Hollunder. Lucky for you it hap- 
pened, isn’t it? 

Juhe Yes 

Young Hollunder All you had before 
was bad luck If it weren’t for my mother 
you wouldn’t have had a roof over your 
head or a bite to eat — ^and now Autumn’s 
commg and Wmter You couldn’t have 
hved m this shack m the Wmter time, 
could you? 

Mane Certainly notl You’d have frozen 
like the buds m the fields Am I right, 
Julie? 

Juhe Yes, Mane 

Mane A year from now you will have 
forgotten all about him, won’t you? 

Juhe You are right. Mane 

Wolf If you need anythmg, count on us. 


We’H go now But tomorrow monung we’ll 
be back Come, Mane God be with you 
lOffers JmjE his handl 
Juhe God be with you 
Mane lEmbraces Jtjue, weejmgl It’s 
the best thmg that could have happened 
to you, Juhe, the best thmg 
Juhe Don’t cry. Mane tMAEiB and 
Wolf exit ] 

Mother Hollunder I’ll make a httle 
black coffee You haven’t had a thing to 
eat today Then you’ll come home with us 
[Mother Hollunder and her son exit 
Mrs Muskat comes over to Julie ] 

Mrs Muskat Would you mind if I— 
looked at him? 

Juhe He used to work for you 
jlfrs Muskat [Contemplates the body; 
turns to Julie] Won’t you make up with 
me? 

Juhe. I wasn’t angry with you 
Mrs Muskat But you were Let’s make 
It up 

Juhe [Raising her voice eagerly, almost 
tnumphantly } I’ve nothmg to make up 
with you 

Mrs Muskat But I have with you 
Everyone says hard thmgs against the poor 
dead boy — except us two You don’t say 
he was bad 

Juhe [Raising her voice yet higher, this 
time on a defiant, wholly tnumphant note ] 
Yes, I do 

Mrs Muskat I understand, my child 
But he beat me, too What does that 
matter? I’ve forgotten it 
Juhe [From now on answers her coldly, 
dnly, without looking at her ] That’s your 
own affair 

Jlfrs MusTmt. If I can help you m any 
way 

Juhe There’s nothmg I need 
Mrs Muskat I still owe him two kronen, 
back pay 

Juhe You should have paid him 
Mrs Muskat Now that the poor fellow 
IS dead I thought perhaps it would be the 
same if I paid you 
Juhe I’ve nothmg to do with it 
Mrs Muskat. All nght Please don’t 
think I’m trying to force myself on you 
I stayed because we two are the only ones 
on earth who loved him That’s why I 
thought we ought to stick together 
Juhe. No, thank you 
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Mrs Muskat Then you couldn’t have 
loved him as I did. 

Jvhe No 

Mrs Muskat I loved him better 

Juhe Yes 

Mrs Muskat Good-bye 

Julie Good-bye [Mss Muskat exits 
Julie puls the candle on the table near 
Liuom’s head, sits on the edge of the 
stretcher, looks into the dead man’s face 
and caresses it tenderly} Sleep, Lihom, 
sleep— it’s no busmess of hers— I never even 
told you— but now I’ll tell you— now I’ll 
tell you— you bad, qmck-tempered, rough, 
unhappy, wicked-^eor boy — sleep peace- 
fully, Lihom— they can’t imderstand how I 
feel— I can’t even explam to you — not even 
to you— how I feel— you’d only laugh at me 
— ^but you can’t hear me any more [Be- 
tween tender motherliness and reproach, yet 
with great love in her voice 3 It was wicked 
of you to beat me — on the breast and on the 
head and face — but you're gone now — You 
treated me badly — that was wicked of you 
—but sleep peacefully, Ldiom— you bad, 
bad boy, you — I love you— I never told 
you before — ^I was ashamed — ^but now I’ve 
told you— I love you Lihom— sleep— my 
boy— sleep [She rises, gets a Bible, sits 
dovjn near the candle and reads softly to 
herself, so that, not the words, but an in- 
articulate murmur is heard. The Cah- 


PBNTER enters at hack 3 
Carpenter [fiftancfe near the door; in th 
dimness of the room he can scarcely bi 
seen} Miss Julie- — - 

Julie [Without alarm} Who is that? 
Ca^enier [V ery slowly 3 The carpentei 
•mite What does the carpenter want? 
Carpenter Can I be of help to you n 
any way? Shall I stay here with you*^ 
Juhe [Gratefully, but firmly} Don’ 
stay, carpenter 

Cappent^ Shall I come back tomorrow 
Julte Not tomorrow, either 
Ca^enfer Don’t be offended, Miss Juhe 
but Id like to know— you see, I’m not j 
young man any more— I have two childrei 

X V ^ come back any more — 1’( 

like to know— if there’s any use 

Juhe No use, carpenter 

Clod be wit! 

■\ ou [JuntE resumes her reading Ficsu 
/urtiveZy sideways to th 
trelcher, looks at LmioM, shales hts heac 


Julie looks up from her reading Yicsun 
takes fright, slinks away from the stretcher, 
sits down at right, biting his nails Julie 
rises Ficsub rises, too, and looks at her 
half fearfully With her piercing glance 
upon him he slinks to the doorway at back, 
where he pauses and speaks 3 
Ficsur The old woman asked me to tell 
you that coffee is ready, and you are to 
come in [Julie goes to the kitchen door 
Ficsub vnikdraws until she has closed the 
door behind her Then he reappears in the 
doorway, stands on tiptoes, looks at Liuom, 
then exits Now the body lies alone After 
a brief silence music w heard, distant at 
first, hut gradually coming nearer It is 
very much like the music of the carousel, 
but slower, graver, more exalted The 
melody, too, is the same, yet the tempo is 
altered and contrapuntal measures of the 
thieved song are intertwined in it Two 
men in black, with heavy sticks, soft black 
hats and black gloves, appear in the door- 
way at back and stride slowly into the 
room Their faces are beardless, marble 
white, grave and benign One stops in front 
of the stretcher, the other a pace to the 
right From above a dim violet light 
illuminates their faces 3 
The First [To Liliom3 S.ise and come 
with us 

The Second [Politely 3 You’re under 
arrest 

The First [Somewhat louder, but always 
in a gentle, low, resonant voice 3 Do you 
hear? Rise Don’t you hear? 

The Second We are the police 
The First [Bends down, touches Liliom’b 
shoulder 3 Get up and come with us 
LliiLiOH slowly sits Up 3 
The Second Come along 
The First [Paternally 3 These people 
^ppose that when they die all their dif- 
ficulties are solved for them 
The Second [Raising his voice sternly} 

I fiat simply by thrustmg a knife m your 
fieart and makmg it stop beatmg you can 
leave your wife behind with a child m her 
womb—— 

First It 18 not as simple as that 
The Second Such thmgs are not settled 
BO easily 

The First Come along You wiU have to 
me an account of yourself [As both bow 
their heads, he continues softly} We are 
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God’s police [An expression of glad relief 
lights upon Liuom’s face He rises from 
the stretcher ] Come 

The Second You mortals don’t get off 
qmte as easy as that 

The First. [Spfily ] Come [Liliom 
starts to walk ahead of them, then stops and 
looks at them ] The end is not as abrupt 
as that Your name is still spoken Your 
face 18 still remembered And what you 
said, and what you did, and what you failed 
to do — ^these are still remembered Remem- 
bered, too, are the manner of your glance, 
the rmg of your voice, the clasp of your 
hand and how your step sounded — ^as long 
as one is left who remembers you, so long 
is the matter unended Before the end 
there is much to be undone Until you 
are quite forgotten, my son, you will not be 
fimshed with the earth — even though you 
are dead 

The Second. [Very gently ] Come [The 
music begins again All three exit at back, 
LnJOM leading, the others following The 
stage is empty and quite dark save for the 
candle which bums by the stretcher, on 
which, in the shadows, the covers are so 
arranged that one cannot quite be sure that 
a body is not still lying The music dies out 
in the distance as if it had followed Luiom; 
and the two Policemen. The candle flickers 
and goes out There is a brief interval of 
silence and total darkness before ] 

SCENE SIX 

I 

Scene — In the Beyond A whitewashed j 
courtroom There w o green-topped table; 
behind it a bench Back center is a door 
with a bell over it Next to this door is a 
window through which can be seen a vista 
of rose-tinted clouds 

Down right there is a grated iron door, 
Down left another door. 

Two men are on the bench when the cur- 
tain rises One is nchly, the other poorly 
dressed 

From a great distance is heard a fanfare 
of trumpets playing the refrain of the 
thieved song in slow, altered tempo 

Passing the window at back appear Li- 
uoM and the two Policemen The bell 
rings 

An old guard enters at right He is bald 


and has a long white beard. He wears the 
conventional police uniform 
He goes to the door at back, opens it, 
exchanges silent greetings with the two 
policemen and closes the door again 
LnaoM looks wondenngly around 

The First [To the old guardi Announce 
us [The guard exits at left ] 

Liliom Is this it? 

The Second Yes, my son 
Liliom This IS the pohce court? 

The Second Yes, my son The part for 
smcide cases 

Liliom What happens here? 

The First Here justice is done Sit down 
[Liliom sits next to the two men The two 
Policemen stand silent near the table] 
The Richly Dressed Man [Whxspm] 
Suicide, too? 

Liliom Yes 

The Richly Dressed Man [Points to the 
PooBLT Dbessed Man ] So’s he [Introduc- 
ing himself] My name is Reich 

The Poorly Dressed Man [Whispers, 
too ] My name is Stephan Kadax 

[Liliom only looks at them ] 
The Poorly Dressed Man. And you? 
What’s your name? 

Liliom None of your busmess [Both 
move a bit away from him ] 

The Poorly Dressed Man I did it by 
jumpmg out of a wmdow 
The Richly Dressed Man I did it with 
a pistol — and you? 

Liliom With a kmfe [They move a hit 
further away from him ] 

The Richly Dressed Man A ^pistol is 
cleaner 

Liliom If I had the price of a pistol 

The Second Silence I 
[The Police Maotstrate enters He has 
a long white beard, is bald, hut only m 
profile can he seen on his head a single tuft 
of snow-white hair The Guard reenters 
behind him and sits on the bench with the 
dead men As The Magistrate enters, all 
nse, except Liliom, who remains surlily 
seated When The Magistrate sits down, 
so do the others ] 

The Guard Yesterday’s cases, your 
honor The numbers are entered m the 
docket 

The Magistrate Number 16,472 

The First [Looks in his notebooh 
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heckffM The Eichlt Dressed Man 1 
Stand up, please [The Bichly Dressed 
IdAN nses ] 

The Magistrate Your name? 

The Richly Dressed Man Doctor Eeicn 

The Magistrate Age? „ 

The Richly Dressed Man Yorty-two, 

married, Jew . , 

The Magistrate ETTtiifi' a gesture of dis- 
missaU Religion does not interest us here 
— vrhy did you kill yourself? 

The Richly Dressed Man On account oi 

debts , , . j 

The Magistrate Wbat good did you do 

on earth? 

The Richly Dressed Man I was a lawyer 

The Magistrate [Coughs significantly 1 
Yes — we’ll discuss that later For the pres- 
ent I shall only ask you Would you like 
to go back to earth once more before sun- 
rise? I advise you that you have the right 
to go if you choose Do you understand? 

The Richly Dressed Man Yes, sir 
The Magistrate He who takes his life is 
apt, m his haste and his excitement, to for- 
get something Is there anything important 
down there you have left undone? Some- 
thing to tell someone? Something to undo? 
The 'Richly Dressed Man My debts — — 
The Magistrate They do not matter here 
Here we are concerned only with the affairs 
of the soul 

The Richly Dressed Man Then— if you 
please— when I left—the house — ^my young- 
est son, Oscaiv— was asleep I didn’t trust 
myself to wake him — and bid him good- 
bye I would have hked— to kiss him good- 
bye 

The Magistrate [To the SecmndI You 
will take Dr Reich back and let him kiss 
his son Oscar 

The Second Come with me, please 
The Richly Dressed Man [To The 
Magistbatb] I thank you [He hows and 
exits at hack with The Second! 

The Magistrate [After making an entry 
in the docketl Number 16,473 
The First [Looks in his notebook, then 
beckons Liuom! Stand up 
Liltom You said please to him [He 
nsesf 

The Magistrate Your name? 
l/Utom LDiom 


What 18 your right 


The Magistrate, Isn’t that your 

name? 

Liliom Yea 
The Magistrate 
name? 

Lthom Andreas , - „ 

The Magistrate And your last ^me/ 
lAhom Zavoozki— after my mother 
The Magistrate Your age? 

Ltitom Twenty-four 
The Magistrate What good did you do 
on earth? [Ltuom ts silent 1 Why did you 
take your hfc? [Liuom does not 
The Magistrate addresses The hmsT i 
Take that knife away from him IThe 
First does so ! It will be returned to you, 
if you go back to earth 
Uhom Do 1 go back to earth agam? 

The Magistrate Just answer my ques- 
tions .. T - 

Xrtliom I wasn’t answermg then, i was 

asking if . , . 

The Magistrate You don’t ask questions 
here You only answer Only an^er, 
Andreas Zavoczkil I ask you whether there 
IS anytlimg on earth you neglected to ac- 
complish? Anything down there you would 
like to do? 

Lthom Yes 

The Magistrate What is it? 

Idiom I’d like to break Ficsur’s head 

for him 

The Magistrate Punishment is our office 
Is there nothing else on earth you’d hke 
to do? 

Liltom I don’t know— I guess, as long as 
I'm here, I’ll not go back 
The Magistrate [To The First 1 Note 
that He waives his right ILiliom: starts 
back to the bench 1 Stay where you are 
You are aware that you left your wife with- 
out food or shelter? 

Idiom Yes 

The Magistrate Don’t you regret it? 
Liliom No 

The Magistrate You are aware that your 
wife 18 pregnant, and that m six months a 
child will be bom? 

Lthom I know 

The Magistrate And that the child, too, 
will be without food or shelter? Do you 
regret that? 

Liltom As long as I won’t be there, 
what’s it got to do with me? 

The Magistrate Don’t try to deceive us, 
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Andreas Zavoczki We see through you as 
through a pane of glass 
Liliom If you see so much, what do you 
want to ask me for? Why don’t you let 
me rest~m peace? 

The Magistrate First you must earn your 
rest 

Lihom I want — only— to sleep 
The Magistrate Your obstmacy won’t 
help you Here patience is endless as time 
We can wait 

Lihom Can I ask somethmg — ^I’d like to 
know — ^if Your Honor will tell me — whether 
the baby will be a boy or a girl 
The Magistrate You shall see that for 
yourself 

Lihom {.Excitedly ] I’ll see the baby? 

The Magistrate When you do it won’t 
be a baby any more But we haven’t 
reached that question yet 
Lihom I’ll see it? 

The Magistrate Agam I ask you Do 
you not regret that you deserted your wife 
and child, that you were a bad husband, 
a bad father? 

Lihom A bad husband? 

The Magistrate Yes 

Lihom And a bad father? j 

The Magistrate That, too 
Lihom I couldn’t get work — ^and I 
couldn’t bear to see Julie — all the time — 
all the time 

The Magistrate Weeping! Why are you 
ashamed to say it? You couldn’t bear to 
see her weeping Why are you afraid of 
that word? And why are you ashamed that 
you loved her? 

Lihom {Shrugs his shoulders ] Who’s 
ashamed? But I couldn’t bear to see her 
— and that’s why I was bad to her You 
see, it wouldn’t do to go back to the 
carousel — and Ficsur came along with his 
talk about — ^that other thmg — and all of a 
sudden it happened, I don’t know how 
The pohce and the Jew with the pistol — 
and ihere I stood — and I’d lost the money 
playmg cards — and I didn’t want to be put 
m prison {Demanding justification ] 
Maybe I was wrong not to go out and steal 
when there was nothing to eat m the house? 
Should I have gone out to steal for Juhe? 
The Magistrate {Emphatically 1 Yes 
Lihom {After an astounded pause ] The 
police down there never said that 
The Magistrate You beat that poor, frail 


girl, you beat her because ^e loved you 
How could you do that? 

JLihom We argued with each other— she 
said this and I said that — and because she 
was right I couldn’t answer her— and I got 
mad — ^and the anger rose up m me — until it 
reached here [points to his throat] — and 
then I beat her 

The Magistrate Are you sorry? 

Lihom [5/ia/ces his head, but cannot utter 
the word “no", continues softly] When 
I touched her slender throat — ^then — if you 

like — you might say {Falters, looks 

embarrassed at The Magistrate ] 

The Magistrate {Confidently expectant] 
Are you sorry? 

Lihom {With a stare ] I’m not sony for 
anythmg 

The Magistrate. Lihom, Lihom, it will be 
difidcult to help you 
Lihom I’m not nsTfing any help 
The Magistrate You were offered em 
ployment as a caretaker on Arader Street 
{To The First] Where is that entered? 

The First In the small docket {Hands 
him the open book The Magistrate looks 
in it ] 

The Magistrate Rooms, kitchen, quarterly 
wages, the privilege of keepmg poultry 
Why didn’t you accept it? 

Liliom I’m not a caretaker I’m no good 
at caretakmg To be a caretaker — you have 

to be a caretakei 

The Magistrate If I said to you now 
Lihom, go back on your stretcher To- 
morrow morning you will arise alive and 
well agam Would you be a caretaker then? 
Lihom No 

The Magistrate Why not? 

Lihom Because — ^because that’s just why 
I died 

The Magistrate That is not true, my son 
You died because you loved httle Juhe and 
the child she is bearmg under her heart. 
Liliom No 

The Magistrate Look me m the eye 
Lihom {Looks him in the eye ] No 
The Magistrate {Stroking his beard] 
Lihom, Lihom, if it were not for our 

Heavenly patience Go back to your 

seat Number 16,474 
The First {Looks in his notebook ] 
Stephan Kadar [The Poorlt Dressed 
Man rises ] 

The Magistrate You came out today? 
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The Poorly Dressed Man Today 
The Magistrate [Indicating the crim- 
son sea of clouds ] How long were you m 
there? 

The Poorly Dressed Man Thirteen years 
The Magistrate Officer, you went to 
earth with him? 

The First Yes, sir 

The Magistrate Stephan Kadar, after 
thirteen years of purification by fire you 
returned to earth to give proof that your 
soul had been burned clean What good 
deed did you perform? 

The Poorly Dressed Man When I came 
to the village and looked m the wmdow of 
our cottage I saw my poor little orphans 
sleepmg peacefully But it was rainmg and 
the ram beat mto the room through a bole 
m the roof So I went and fixed the roof 
so it wouldn’t ram in any more My ham- 
mermg woke them up and they were afraid 
But their mother came m to them and com- 
forted them She said to them “Don’t 
cryl It’s your poor, dear father hammer- 
mg up there He’s come back from the 
other world to fix the roof for us ” 

The Magistrate Officer? 

The First That’s what happened 
The Magistrate Stephan Kadar, you 
have done a good deed What you did will 
be written m books to gladden the hearts 
of children who road them [Indicates the 
door at left ] The door is open to you The 
eternal hght awaits you [The First escorts 
The Poorly Dressed Man out at left with 
great deference ] Lihom 1 [Liliom nses ] 
You have heard? 

Lihom Yes 

The Magistrate When this man first ap- 
peared before us he was as stubborn as you 
But now ho has purified himself and with- 
stood the test He has done a good deed 
l/ihom What’s he done, anyhow? Any 

^ much harder to be 

a barker in an amusement park 
The Magistrate Lihom, you shall remain 
for sixteen years in the crimson fire until 
your child is full grown By that time your 
pnde and your stubbornness will hai e 
een burnt out of you And when your 
daughter 

Liliom My daughter! 

The Mamirate When your daughter has 

reached the age of sixteen [Liliom 

bows his head, covers his eyes with his 


hands, and to keep from weeping laughs de- 
fiantly, sadly ] 

The Magistrate When your daughter has 
reached the age of sixteen you will be sent 
for one day back to earth 
lAliom Me? 

The Magistrate Yes— just as you may 
have read in the legends of how the dead 
reappear on earth for a time 
Lihom I never beheved them 
The Magistrate Now you see they are 
true You will go back to earth one day to 
show how far the purification of your soul 
has progressed 

Lihom Then I must diow that I can do 
— ^hke when you apply for a job — as a coach- 
man? 

The Magistrate Yes — ^it is a test 
Lihom And will I be told what 1 have to 
do? 

The Magistrate No 

Lihom How will I know, then? 

The Magistrate You must decide that 
for yourself That’s what you bum sixteen 
years for And if you do something good, 

somethmg splendid for your child, then 

Lihom [Laughs sadly ] Then? [All 
stand up and bow their heads reverently 
There is a pause ] Then? 

The Magistrate Now I’ll bid you fare- 
well, Lihom Sixteen years and a day 
shall pass before I see you again When 
you have returned from earth you will come 
up before me agam Take heed and think 
well of some good deed to do for your 
child On that will depend which door 
shall be opened to you up here Now go, 
Lihom [He exits at left The Guard 
stands at attention There is a pause ] 

The First [Approaches Liliom ] Come 
along, my son [He goes to the door at 
right, pulls open the bolt and waitsi 
Lihom [To the old Guard, softly "i 
I Say, officer 

The Guard What do you want? 

Lihom Please — can I get — have you 

got ? 

The Guard What? 

Liliom [Whispersl A cigarette? 

[The old Guard stares at him, goe» 
a few paces to the left, shakes 
kis head disapprovingly Then 
his expression softens He takes 
a cigarette from his pocket and, 
crossing to Liliom — who has gone 
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over to the door at right — gives 
him the cigarette The First 
throws open the door. An in- 
tense rose-colored light streams 
in The glow of it is so strong 
that it blinds Liliom and he 
takes a step backward and bows 
his head and covers his eyes with 
his hand before he steps forward 
into the light f 

SCENE SEVEN 

Scene — Sixteen years later. A small^ 
tumble-down house on a bare, unenclosed 
plot of ground Before the house is a tiny 
garden enclosed by a hip-high hedge 
At back a wooden fence crosses the stage, 
in the center of it is a door large enough 
to admit a wagon Beyond the fence is a 
view of a suburban street which blends into 
a broad vista of tilled fields 
It IS a bright Sunday in Spring 
In the garden a table for two is laid 
JuiJB, her daughter Lomss, Wolf and 
Marie are discovered in the garden Wolf 
IS prosperously dressed, Marie somewhat 
elaborately, with a huge hat, 

Julie You could stay for lunch. 

Mane Impossible, dear Smce he be- 
came the proprietor of the Caf6 Sorrento, 
Wolf simply has to be there all the time 
Juke But you needn’t stay there all day, 
too 

Mane Oh, yes I sit near the cashier’s 
cage, read the papers, keep an eye on the 
waiters and drink m the bustle and excite- 
ment of the great city 
Juke And what about the children? 
Mane You know what modem families 
are hke Parents scarcely ever see their 
children these days Ihe four girls are with 
their governess, the three boys with their 
tutor 

Louise Auntie, dear, do stay and eat 
with us 

Mane limportantly 1 Impossible today, 
dear child, impossible Perhaps some other 
time Come, Mr Beifeld 
Juke Smce when do you call your hus- 
band mister? 

Wolf I’d rather she did, dear lady When 
we used to be very familiar we quarreled 


all the time Now we are formal with each 
other and get along like society folk 1 
kiss your hand, dear lady 
Julie Good-bye, Wolf. 

Mane Adieu, my dear. [They embrace ] 
Adieu, my dear child 
Louise Good-bye, Aunt Mane. Good- 
bye, Uncle Wolf 

[Wolf and Marie exitl 
Juke You can get the soup now, Louise 
dear 

[LomsE goes into the house and 
reenters with the soup They sit 
at the table ] 

Louise Mother, is it true we’re not going 
to work at the jute factory any more? 
Juke Yes, dear 
Louise Where then? 

Juke Uncle Wolf has gotten us a place 
in a big estabhshment where they make all 
kinds of fittings for cafes We’re to make 
big curtains, you know, the kmd they hang 
in the windows, with lettermg on them 
Louise It’ll be nicer there than at the 
jute factory 

Juke Yes, dear The work isn’t as dirty 
and pays better, too A poor widow like 
your mother is lucky to get it 

[They eat Liliom and the two 
Heavenly Policemen appear in 
the big doorway at back The 
Policemen pass slowly by Lil- 
iom stands there alone a moment, 
then comes slowly down and 
pauses at the opening of the 
hedge He is dressed as he was 
on the day of his death He is 
very pale, but otherwise unal- 
tered Julie, at tJie table, has 
her back to him Louise siUs fac- 
ing the audience 1 
LUiom Good day 
Louise Good day 

Juke Another beggar! What is it you 
want, my poor man? 

Liliom Nothmg 

Juke We have no money to give, but if 

you care for a plate of soup Louisb 

goes into the house ] Have you come far 
today? 

Liliom Yes— very far. 

Juke Are you tired? 

Liliom Very tired 

Juke. Over there at the gate is a stone- 
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Sit down and rest My daughter os bring- 
ing you the soup 

[Louise comes out of the house ] 
Lilwm Is that your daughter? 

Jvlxe Yes 

Idiom [To Louise 3 You are the 
dau^ter? 

Louise Yes, sir 

Idiom A ^e, healthy girl [Takes the 
soup plate from her imth one hand, while 
with the other he touches her arm Louise 
draws hack quickly 1 
Louise [Crosses to Julie] Mother! 

Julie What, my child? 

Louise The man tried to take me by 
the arm 

Julie Nonsense I You only imagmed it, 
dear The poor, hungry man has other 
thmgs to think about than foolmg with 
young girls Sit down and eat your soup 

[They eat ] 

Liliom [Mats, too, hut keeps looking at 
them ] You work at the factoiy, eh? 

Jidie Yes 

Idiom Your daughter, too? 

Louise Yes 

Liliom And your husband? 

Jidie [After a pause 1 I have no hus- 
band Fm a widow 
Idiom A widow? 

Julie Yes 

Idiom Your husband — I suppose he’s 
been dead a long time [Jume does not an^ 
swer ] I say— has your husband been dead 
a long time? 

Julie A long time 
Lihom What did he die of? 

[JuuB IS silent 1 
Louise No one knows He went to 
Amenca to work and he died there— m the 
hospital Poor father, I never knew him 
Idiom He went to Amenca? 

Louise Yes, before I was bom. 

Idiom To America? 

Julie Why do you adi so many ques- 
tion? Did you know him, perhaps? 

Lihom [Puts the plate downi Heaven 
toows! I’ve known so many people Maybe 
I knew him, too 

Juhe Well, if you knew him, leave him 
and us m peace with your questions He 
■went to Amenca and died there That’s 
all there is to tell 


Lihom All nght All right Don’t be 
angry with me I didn’t mean any harm 

[There ts a pause ] 
Loutse My father was a very handsome 
man 

Julie Don’t talk so much 

Louise Did I say anything ? 

Lihom Surely the httle orphan can say 
that about her father 
Louise My father could juggle so beau- 
tifully with three ivory balls that people 
used to advise him to go on the stage 
Julie Who told you that? 

Louise Uncle Wolf 
Lihom Who is that? 

Louise Mr Wolf Beifeld, who owns the 
Caf6 Sorrento 

Lihom The one who used to be a porter? 
Juhe [Astonished'] Do you know him, 
too? It seems that you know all Budapest 
Lihom Wolf Beifeld is a long way from 
bemg all Budapest But I do know a lot 
of people Why diouldn’t I know Wolf 
Beifeld? 

Louise He was a friend of my father 
Juhe He was not his friend No one 
was 

Lihom You speak of your husband so 
sternly 

Juhe What’s that to you? Doesn’t it 
suit you? I can speak of my husband any 
way I like It’s nobody’s busmess but mme 
Lihom Certainly, certainly — it’s your 
own busmess [Takes up his soup plate 
again All three eat ] 

Louise [To Julie ] Perhaps he knew 
father, too 

Juhe Ask him, if you like 
Louise [Crosses to Ljlxou He Stands 
up] Did you know my father? [Lmom 
nods Louise addresses her mother] Yes, 
he knew him 

Juhe [Rises ] You knew Andreas Za- 
voczki? 

Idiom Liliom? Yes 

Louise Was he really a very handsome 
man? 

^liom I wouldn’t exactly say handsome 
I^uKe [Confidently ] But he was an 
I aviully good man, wasn’t he? 

I Liliom He wasn’t so good, either As 
as I know he was what they called a 
j clown, a barker m a carousel 

, Lomse [Pleased] Did he teU funny 
1 jokes? 
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Idiom Lots of ’em And he sang funny 
songs, too 

Louise In the carousel? 

Idiom Yes — ^but he was somethmg of a 
bully, too He’d fight anyone. He even 
hit your dear httle mother. 

Julie That’s a he. 

Idiom It’s true 

Julie Aren’t you ashamed to tell the 
child such awful things about her father? 
Get out of here, you shameless har Eats 
our soup and our bread and has the impu- 
dence to slander our deadl 

Idiom I didn’t mean — I 

Julie What right have you to tell hes 
to the child? Take that plate, Louise, and 
let him be on his way If he wasn’t such 
a hungry-lookmg beggar, I’d put him out 
myself 

[LomsE takes the plate out of his 
handl 

Idiom So, he didn’t hit you? 

Julie. No, never He was always good 
to me 

Louise [Whispersl Did he tell funny 
stories, too? 

Lihom Yes, and such funny ones 

Julie Don’t speak to him any more In 
God’s name, go 

Louise In God’s name 

[JuME resumes her seat at the table 
and eats ] 

Idiom If you please. Miss — I have a 
pack of cards m my pocket And if you 
like, I’ll show you some tricks that’ll make 
you split your sides laughmg [Louisb 
holds Limom’s plate in her left hand With 
her right she reaches out and holds the gar-- 
den gate shut ] Let me m, just a httle 
way, Miss, and I’ll do the tricks for you 

Louise Go, m God’s name, and let us 
be Why are you making those ugly faces? 

Idiom Don’t chase me away. Miss, let 
me come m for just a mmute — ^just for a 
Tninute — ^just long enough to let me show 
you somethmg pretty, somethmg wonder- 
ful [Opens the gate^ Miss, I’ve some- 
thmg to give you 

[Takes from his pocket a big red 
handkerchief in which is wrapped 
a glittering star from Heaven 
He looks furtively about him to 
make sure that the Police are not 
watching ] 

Louise. What’s that? 


Idiom Pst I A star I 

[With a gesture he indicates that 
he has stolen it out of the skyl 
Julie [Sternly 1 Don’t take anjdhing 
from him He’s probably stolen it some- 
where [To Lujom] In God’s name, be 
off with you 

Louise. Yes, be off with you. Be off, 
[She slams the gate ] 

Idiom Miss — ^please. Miss— I’ve got to 
do something good — or-^o something good 
— ^a good deed 

Louise [Pointing with her right hand"] 
That’s the way out. 

Idiom Miss 

Louise Get out I 

Lihom Miss I [Looks up at her suddenly 
and slaps her extended hand, so that the 
slap resounds loudly 
Louise Mother 1 [Looks dazedly at 
LmioM, who bows his head dismayed, for- 
lorn JuMB rises and looks at LmiOM in 
astonishment There is a long pausel 
Julie [Comes over to them slowly 
What’s the matter here? 

Louise [Bewildered, does not take her 
eyes off LmiOM 1 Mother— the man— he hit 
me — on the hand — hard — I heard the sound 
of jt — ^but it didn’t hurt — smother — it didn’t 
hurt — ^it was like a caress — as if he had just 
touched my hand tenderly 

[She hides behind JuniB LnJOM 
sulkily raises his head and looks 
at JuuB 1 

Juhe [Softly ] Go, my child. Go mto 
the house Go 

Louise [Going 1 But mother— I’m afraid 

— ^it sounded so loud [Weepingly^ 

And it didn’t hurt at all — just as if he’d 
— ^kissed my hand instead — smother [She 
hides her face ] 

Julie Go m, my child, go m 

[Louise goes slowly into the house 
Julie watches her until she has 
disappeared, then turns slowly to 
Limom ] 

Julie You struck my child. 

Idiom Yes— I struck her 
Julie Is that what you came for, to 
strike my child? 

Lihom No— I didn’t come for that— but 
I did strike her— and now I’m going back 
Julie In the name of the Lord Jesus, 
who are you? 

Idiom [Simply ] A poor, tired beggar 
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who came a long way and who was hungiy 
And I took your soup and bread and I 
struck your duld Are you angry with me? 

Julie [Her hand on her heart, fearfully, 
wondenngly 1 Jesus protect me — don’t 
understand it— I’m not angry— not angry 
at all 

[Ijliom goes to the doorway and 
leans against the doorpost, his 
back to the audience Juus goes 
to the table and sifs] 

Julie Lomsel [Louisn comes out of the 
house ] Sit down, dear, we’ll finish eatmg 
Louise Has he gone? 

Julie Yes [They are both seated at the 
table Louise, her head in her hands, ts 
staring into space'l Why don’t you eat, 
dear? 

Louise What has happened, mother? 
Julie Nothmg, my child 

[The HEAVENiiT PoucEMBK appear 
outside LmiOM walks slowly off 
at left The First Pouceman 
makes a deploring gesture Both 
shake their heads deplonngly 
and follow LmiOM slowly off at 
Ze/tl 


Louise Mother, dear, why won’t you 
tell me? 

Julie What is there to tell you, child? 
Nothmg has happened We were peace- 
fully eating, and a beggar came who talked 
of bygone days, and then I thought of your 
father 

Louise My father? 

Julie Your father — ^Liliom 

[There is a pausel 

Louise Mother — ^tell me — ^has it ever 
happened to you — ^has anyone ever hit you 
— without hurting you in the least? 

Julie Yes, my child It has happened 
to me, too [There ts a pause ] 

Louise Is it possible for someone to hit 
you— hard like that — ^real loud and hard — 
and not hurt you at all? 

Julie It IS possible, dear — ^that someone 
may beat you and beat you and beat you, 

— and not hurt you at all 

[There is a pause Nearby an or- 
gan-grinder has stopped The 
mime of his organ begins ] 

THE END 
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GERHART HAUPTMANN AND HIS PLAYS 

Gkrhaht Haottmann, the greatest dramatist of modem Germany, and the author of 
The Bats was bom m the provmce of Obersalzbmnn, m. Silesia (then a portion of Ger- 
mmvl m lT62 ^ Srsb was to be a sculptor, and he studied art m the German 
SS orSreslau and Jena and also m Italy After he settled ^ Berlm, he became 
associated with that remarkable experimental theatre hnoim as The IVee Stege, a 
counterpart of Antome’s Theatre Libre m Paris In 1889 the Free Stage produced his ^ay 
Bejore Dawn, which created a sensation, and, m 1892, his naturahstic tragedy The 
Weavers, which estabh^ed his reputation Smce that time Hauptmann has doimnated 
the German stage, and has become one of the pen^admg mfluences in modern drama 
Although Hauptmann is usually labelled a "naturalist,” his thirty plays i^lude a 
variety of forms, not only naturalistic tragedies, such as The Rats ana The Weavers, 
and naturalistic comedies such as The Beaver Coat, but also histoncal plays, m which, 
like Strindberg and Shaw, he apphed the prmciples of modem psychology to old material, 
such as Charlemagne’s Hostage, fantasies, such as And Pippo Dances, dream plays, such 
as Hannele, and fauy plays, such as the allegorical dramatic poem The Sunken Bell 
But whatever his method, it is always dictated by the inner necessities of his subject- 
matter In ^s hght, it 18 unjust to accuse Hauptmann, of never having found himself— 
of having tried many methods without pursuing any one of them to its consummation 
Despite his fine achievements m vanous forms, Hauptmann is most widely known as 
a naturahst, and for good reason It is trae that he was not the very first to use the 
naturahstic method m the drama Henn Becque in France had begun the movement, 
Tolstoi m Russia had written naturahstic plays, for naturalism was mdigenous to Russia 
But Hauptmann consciously carried the movement further, and achieved m it larger 
results It was the object of naturahsm to brmg the drama back to reahty and tmSi, 
and to evolve a techmque that should be consonant with the subject-matter 
In canymg out these prmciples Hauptmann created a method that discards traditional 
artifices and subordinates plot invention to the portrayal of character In his capacity 
simply as a naturahst, he selected his material with care and remoulded it into a shape that 
represent® human beings m the guise of a product of the two great forces, heredity and 
environment He often chose untutored persons as his subjects, partly, perhaps, 
because such persons more clearly show the operation of these forces, and also, as he 
himself stated, because he was detenmned to demonstrate the worth of common hfe as 
subject-matter even for tragedy Although naturalism is now often referred to as an 
outworn method, such naturahsm as Hauptmann’s can never be out of date it will be 
appropnate whenever the dramatist treats material that naturally dictates such a method 
of expression 

The Bats, although not so well known as The Weavers, shares the fine quahties of that 
play and is characteristic of Hauptmann’s practice Both its strength and its weakness 
are obvioiw In one hght it is a propaganda play, m which Hauptmann attempts to 
vmdicate his contention that the hfe of common peisons fumiidies matter as worthy 
of tragic ^eatment as the hfe of the great To achieve this purpose he mtroduces, as a con- 
trast to the major plot, a mmor plot m whidi the old idea of tragedy is expounded by 
one of the old school Hence, the play is, as Lewisohn states, "a naturalistic tragedy and 
at the same tune, its criticism and defence” But, although such an ill-assorted umon 
of plots iTOs doubtless essential to Hauptmann’s purpose, the play fails to fuse success- 
y organic whole, and msofar fails to be a perfect work of 

Se f t ^birahstic tragedy of lowly hfe, yet umversaJ m its humanity, 

vf i’ protagonist Mrs John, is so superb m its power that 

It actually tnumphs over the structural weakness of the play as a whole 

T. Jr® u P™'iuction of The Rats was given in Berlm m 1911 Apparently, the play has 

nmer been produced in either England or Amenca Hauptmann after ^ 

placently accepting the adoration of Adolf Hitler and the Nazis, died m 1946 ’ 
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CHABACTERS 


Harro Hassenrbuter, formerly a theatrical 
manager 

Mrs Harro Hassbnrbtttbr 
Walburga, their daughter 
Pastor Spetta 

Erich Spetta, postulant for Holy Orders, 
his son 

Alice Rutterbusch, actress 
Nathanael Jbttel, court actor 

Pupils of Hassenrbuter 

John, foreman-mason 
Mrs John 

BpuNO Mechelke, her brother 
Pauline Pipercarcka, a servant girl 
Mrs SmoNiB Knobbb 
Selma, her daughter 
Quaquaro, house-steward 
Mrs Ejelbacke 
Policeman Schierkb 
T«'0 Infants 


Kaferstein, 
Dr Hegel, 


The action takes place in Berlin at the present day 
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ACT ONE 

The atltc o} a jormcr cavalry barrach^ in 
Berlin A mndoxclcss room that receives 
all ils light from a lamp lohtch burns sus- 
pended over a rotind table From the had 
vail opens a straight passage vhch con- 
nects the room with the outer door— a door 
mth iron hasps and a primitive signal bell 
which any one desiring to enter rings by 
means of a bell rope A door in the right 
wall leads to an adjoining room, one in the 
left wall leads to the stairs into the loft 
immediately under the roof Into this store 
room, as well as into the space visible to the 
spectator, the former theatrical manager, 
Harbo Hassenreuteu, has gathered his col- 
lection of properties In the prevalent 
gloom it IS difficult to decide whether the 
place IS the armour room of an old cattle, 
a museum of antiquities or the shop of a 
costumer Stands with helmets and breast- 
plates are put up on either side of the pas- 
sage, a row of similar stands almost covers 
the two strfes of the front room The stairs 
wind upward between two mailed figures 
At the head of the stairs is a wooden trap- 
door In the left foreground, against the 
wall, IS a high desk Ink, pens, old ledgers, 
a tall stool, as well as several chairs with 
tall backs and the round table make %t clear 
that the room serves the purposes of an 
office On the table is a decanter for water 
and several glasses, above the desk hang 
a number of photographs These photo- 
graphs represent Hassenbeuter tn the part 
of Karl Moor {in Schiller's "Robbers"), 
as well as in a number of other parts One 
of the mailed dummies wears a huge laurel 
wreath about its neck The laurel wreath 
w tied with a riband which bears, tn gilt 
letters, the following inscription "To our 
mjted manager Hassenreuter, from his grate- 
ful colleagues" A senes of enormous red 
bows shows the inscnpttons "To the in- 
spired presenter of Karl Moor To the 
incomparable, unforgettable Karl Moor" 
etc, etc The room is utilised as far 
as its space will permit for the stonng of 


costumes Wherever possible, German, 
Spanish and English garments of every age 
hong on hooks Swedish tiding bools, Span- 
ish rapiers and German broadsieords arc 
scattered about The door to the left bears 
the legend Library The whole room dis- 
plays picturesque disorder Trumpery of aft 
hnds — weapons, goblets, cups — is scattered 
about. It IS Sunday toward the end of May 

At the table tn the middle of the room 
arc sitling, Mns John (between thirty-five 
and forty) and a very young servant girl, 
Pauune pH'rncAncKA Pauunl, vulgarly 
overdressed— jacket, hat, sunshade — sits 
straight upright Her pretty, round little 
face <ibows signs of long weeping Her figure 
betrays the fact that she is approaching 
motherhood She draws letters on the floor 
with the end of her sunshade 

Mrs John 117011, sure nowl Thnt’s rightl 
Thftt’fi what I i5n>s, Pnxihnc 
Pauline All right So I*m goin’ to 
Schlachtcnscc or to Halcnscc I gotta go 
and see if I c’n meet him 1 

[She dries her tears and is about to we 1 
Mrs John {Prevents Pauune from 
getting vp) Pauline I For God’s sake don’t 
3 -ou be doin’ that I Not that there, for 
notlim’ m the world I That don’t do nothin' 
but raise a row and cost monej' an’ don’t 
bring you m nothin' Look at the condi- 
tion you're m An* that nay you want to go 
an’ run after that there low lived feller? 

Pauline Then my landlady c'n vxait an’ 
wait for me to-day I'Jl jump into the 
Landwehr canal an’ drownd mjsolf 
Mrs John Pauline 1 An' what for? What 
for, I'd like to know? Now you just listen 
me for a speck of a minute, just for God's 
sake, for the tcciucst speck of one an* pay 
attention to what I’m goin' to propose to 
you I You know yourself how I says to you, 
out on Alexander square, right by the 
chronometer-says I to you right out, as 
I was comm* out o’ the market an' secs 
your condition with half an eye He don’t 
want to acknowledge nothin’, eb? That’s 
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what I axed you right out! — That happens 
to many gals here, to all of ’em — ^to mil- 
lions! An’ then I says to you . . . what 
did I say? Come along, I says, an’ I’ll 
help you! 

Paulin^ O’ course, I don’t never dare to 
show myself at home lookm’ this way 
Mother, she’d cry it out at the first look 
An’ father, he’d loiock my head against the 
wall an’ throw me out m the street An’ I 
am’t got no more money left neither — 
nothm’ but ]ust two pieces o’ gold that I 
got sewed up in the hmn’ o’ my jacket 
That feller didn’t leave me no crown an’ he 
didn’t leave me no penny 
Mrs John Miss, my husband, he’s a fore- 
man-mason I just wants you to pay atten- 
tion just for heaven’s sake, pay atten- 
tion to the propositions that I’m gom’ to 
make to you They’ll help us both You’ll 
be helped out an’ the same way I’ll be 
An’ what’s more, Paul, that’s my husband, 
he’ll be helped, because he’d like, for all 
the world, to have a child, an’ our only one, 
little Adelbert, he went an’ died o’ the 
croup Your child’ll be as well taken care 
of as an own child Then you c’n go an* 
you c’n look up your sweetheart an’ you c’n 
go back mto service an’ home to your 
people, an’ the child is well off, an’ nobody 
m the world don’t need to know nothm’ 
Pauline I’ll do it just outa spite — ^that’s 
what! An’ drownd myself! [.She mes] 
An’ a note, a note. I’ll leave m my jacket, 
like this You drove your Pauline to her 
death with your cursed meanness! An’ 
then I’ll put down his name m full Alois 
Theophil Brunner, instrument-maker Then 
he c’n see how he’ll get along m the world 
with the murder o’ me on his conscience 
Mrs John Wait a mmute. Miss! I gotta 
unlock the door first 

[Mbs John acts as though she 
were about to conduct Pauunb 
to the door ] 

[Be j ore the two women leach the 
“passage, Bbtjno Mbchelke enters 
with slow and suspicious de- 
meanour by the door at the left 
and remains standing in the room 
Bbuno is short rather than tall, 
hut with a powerful bull’s neck 
and athletic shoulders His fore- 
head IS low and receding, his 
close-clipped hair like a brush, 


his skull round and small Hts 
face IS brutal and his left nostnl 
has been npped open sometime 
and imperfectly healed The fel- 
low IS about nineteen years old 
He bends forward, and hts great, 
lumpish hands are joined to mus- 
cular arms The pupils of hts 
eyes are small, black and pierc- 
ing He IS trying to repair a rat 
trapl 

[Bruno whistles to his sister as he 
would to a dogl 

Mrs John I’m comm’ now, Bruno I What 
d’you want? 

Bruno [Apparently absorbed by the trap ] 
Thought I was gom’ to put up traps here 
Mrs John Did you put the bacon in? 
[To Pauline ] It’s only my brother. Don’t 
be scared. Miss 

Bruno [As beforel I seen the Emperor 
Wilham to-day. I marched along wi’ the 
guard 

Mrs John [To Paulinb, who stands fear- 
ful and moveless in Bkuno's presence 1 
’Tam’t nothm’ but my brother You c’n 
stay — [To Bbuno] Boy, what’re you 
lookm’ that way for agam? The young 
lady IS fair scared o’ you 
Bruno [As before, vnthovi looking Mpl 
Brrr-rr-rrl I’m a ghost 
Mrs John Hurry an’ go up m the loft 
an’ set your traps 

Bruno [Slowly approaching the table 1 
Aw, that busmess am’t no good ’cept to 
starve on! When I goes to sell matches, I 
gets more outa it 
Pauline Good-bye, Mrs John 
Mrs John [Raging at her brother 1 Axe 
you gom’ to leave me alone? 

Bruno [Knuckling under ] Aw, don’t go 
on so I’m leavm’. 

[Obediently he withdraws into the 
adjoining room Mbs John locks 
the door behind him with a deter- 
mined gesture ] 

Pauline That’s a feller I wouldn’t like 
to meet m the Tiergarten Not by night 
an’ not by day neither 
Mrs John If I sets Bruno on anyone an’ 
he gets at him, God help him I 
Pauline Good-bye I don’t like this 
here place If you wants to see me again, 
Mrs John, I’d rather meet you at a bench 
on the Ereuzberg 
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Mrs John Pauline, I brought up Bruno 
with sorrow and trouble by day an’ by 
night An’ I’ll be twenty times better to 
your child So when it’s bom, Pauline, I’ll 
take it, an’ I swears to you by my father an’ 
mother what died m the Lord an’ what I 
goes to visit the graves of out in Ruders- 
dorf one Sunday a year an’ puts candles on 
’em an’ don’ let nobody keep me back — 
I swears to you that little cnttur’ll live on 
the fat o’ the land just like a bom prince 
nor a bom pnncess couldn’t be treated no 
better 

Pauline I’m gom’ and with my last penny 
I’m gom’ to buy vitriol— I don’t care who 
it hitsl An’ m throw it m the face o’ 
the wench that he goes with I don’t care 
who it hits nght m the middle o’ the 
mug I don’t caret It c’n bum up his 
fine-lookm’ phial I don’ care! It c’n 
bum off his beard an’ bum out his eyes if 
he goes with other women! "What did he 
do? Cheated met Ruined met Took my 
money 1 Robbed me o’ my honour! That’s 
what the damn’ dog did — seduced me an’ 
hed to me an’ left me an* kicked me out 
into the world 1 I don’t care who it hitsl 
I wants him to be bhndl I wants the stuff 
to bum his nose offa his facet I wants it 
to bum him offa the earth! 

Mrs John Paulme, as I hopes to be 
happy hereafter, I tells you, from the 
mmute where that there httle one is bom 
It’s gom’ to be treated like . . well, 
I don’t know whatt as if it was bom to 
^ put m silks an’ m satins All you gotta 
do IS to have some confidence— that’s whatt 
You just say Yes I got it all figgered out 
It c n be done, it o'n be done— that’s what I 
tells you! An’ no doctor an’ no pohce an* 
im landlady don’t has to know nothin’ An * 
then, first of all, you gets paid a hundred an' 
twenty crowns what I saved scmbbin* an’ 
chMTm’ here for manager Hassenreuter 

Paulme I might strangle it when it’s 
bom, rather’n sell it! 

Mrs John Who’s talkm’ about spilin’? 

Pauline Look at the fnghts an’ the mis- 
I ve stood from October las’ to this veiy 
1 ji nitended gives me the go; my 
landlady puts me out I They gives me 
notice at a lodgm’s What does I do that 

i Has to be despised an’ cursed an’ kicked 
aroun 7 

/ohn That’s what I says That’s 


cause the devil is still gettin' the better of 
our Lord Jesus 

Wnnoticcd and busy vnih the trap 
as before BnTJ^o has quietly rc- 
eniered by the door ] 

Bruno [With a strange intonation, sharply 
and yet carelessly} Lamps! 

Pauline That feller scares me. liOmmo 
go! 

ilfrs John. {Makes violently for Bnrwo 1 
Is 50U gom’ to go where you belongs? I 
told 5'ou I’d call you! 

Bruno {In the same tone as before } 
Well, Jctte, I jus’ said Lamps! 

Mrs John Are you crazy? Wliat’s the 
mcanm’ o’ that— lamps? 

Bruno Ain’t that a ringin’ o’ the front 
bell? 

Mrs John {Is frightened, listens and re- 
strains Pauline, who makes a motion to go ] 
Sh, Miss, waitl Just wait one little minute 1 
tBnuNO continues whittling as the 
two women stop to listen ] 

Mrs John {Softly and in a frightened 
tone to Bruno] I don’t hear nothin’! 

Bruno You ol’ dried up piece! You 
better go an’ get another pair 0’ ears! 

Mrs John That’d be the first time m all 
the three months that the manager’d be 
comm’ m when it’s Sunday 
Bruno If that there thea3d;er feller comes, 
he c’n engage me right on the spot 
Mrs John {Violently} Don’ talk rot 1 
Bruno {Gnnmng at Pauline] Maybe 
you don’ believe it. Miss, but I went an’ 
took the clown’s hoss at Schumann’s circus 
aroun’ the ring three times Them’s the 
kind o’ things I does. Ab’ as I gom’ to bo 
scared? 

Pauline {Seeming to notice for the first 
time the fantastic strangeness of the place 
in which she finds herself Frightened and 
genuinely perturbed ] Mother o’ God, what 
kmd 0’ place is this? 

Mrs John Whoever c’n that be? 

Bruno ’Tam’t the manager, Jette! More 
JiKe its a spout what^s drippiuM 
Mrs John Miss, you be so kind an’ go 
for two minutes, if you don’ mmd, up into 
this here loft Maybe somebody’s comm’ 
tnat just wants some mformation 

{In her growing terror Pauline 
does as she is asked to do She 
clambers up the stairs to the loft, 
the trap-door being open Mrs 
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John has taken up a position in 
which she can, at need, hide Paul- 
ine jrom anyone entering the 
room ] 

[Pauline disappears' Mbs John 
and Bruno remain alonel 

Bruno What business has you with that 
pious mug? 

Mrs John That am’t none o’ your busi- 
ness, y’understan’? 

Bruno I was just axin’ ’cause you was 
so careful that nobody should see her 
Otherwise I don’t know’s I gives a damn 

Jlfrs John An’ you am’t supposed to! 

Bruno Much obhged. Maybe I better 
toddle along, then. 

Mrs John D’you know what you owes 
me, you scamp? 

Bruno iCarelessly ] What are you 
gettm’ excited for? What is I dom’ to 
you? What d’you want? I gotta go to 
my gal now I’m sleepy Las’ mght I slept 
under a lot o’ bushes m the park An’ any- 
how, I’m cleaned out — [ffe turns hts 
trousers pockets inside outi An’ m con- 
sequence o’ that I gotta go an’ earn some- 
thm’ 

Mrs John. Here you staysl Don’t you 
dare movel If you do you c’n whme like 
a whipped purp an’ you’ll never be gettm’ 
so much as a penny outa me no more — 
that’s what you won’t I Bruno, you’re gom’ 
ways you hadn’t ought to 

Bruno Aw, what d’you think? Is I gom’ 
to be a dam’ fool? D’you think I am’ gom’ 
when I gets a good hvm’ offa BEulda? \Me 
pulls out a dirty card-case ] Not so much 
as a measly pawn ticket has I got Tell me 
what you want an’ then lemme go I 

Mrs John What I wants? Of you? 
What’re you good for anyhow? You am’t 
good for nothm’ excep’ for your sister who 
am’t right m her head to fed Sony for you, 
you loafer an’ scampi 

Bruno Maybe you axn* nght in your 
head sometimes I 

ilfrs John Our father, he used to say 
when you was no more’n five an’ six years 
old an’ used to do rowdy thmgs, that we 
couldn’t never be proud o’ you an’ that I 
might as well let you go hang An’ my 
husband what’s a reel honest decent man 
. why, you can’t be seen alongside of 
a good man like him 

Bruno Sure, I knows all that there, Jette. J 


But things am’ that ea^y to straighten out 
I knows all right I was bom with a kmd o’ 
a twist m my back, even if nobody don’t 
see it No, I wasn’t bom m no castle Well, 
I gotto do what I c’n do with my twist All 
right What d’you want? ’Tam’t for the 
rats you’re keepm’ me You wanta hush 
up somethin’ wi’ that whore I 
Mrs John IShaking her hand under 
Bruno’s nose 1 You give away one word o’ 
tL s an’ I’ll kill you, I’ll make a corpse o’ 
youl 

Bruno Well now, looka herel I’m gom’, 
y’lmderstan’? IHe mounts the stairs'i 
Maybe someday I’ll be droppm’ mto good 
luck without knowm’ it 

[He disappears through the trap- 
door Mrs John hurriedly blows 
out the lamp and taps her way to 
the door of the library She 
enters it but does not wholly 
close the door behind her — The 
noise that Bruno actually heard 
was that of a key being turned 
in a rusty keyhole. A light step m 
now heard approachxng the door 
For a moment the street noises of 
Berlin as well as the yelling of 
children in the outer halls had 
been audible Strains of a hurdy- 
gurdy from the yard — Walbuboi 
Hassenbbutbr enters with hesitat- 
ing and embarrassed steps The 
girl IS not yet sixteen and is pretty 
and innocent of appearance Sun- 
shade, light-coloured summer 
dress, not coming below the 
ankle ] 

Walburga [Halts, listens, then says 
nervously 1 Papal — Im’t anyone up here 
yet? Papal Papal [She listens long and 
intently and then says ] Why, what an 
odour of coal oil there is herel [She finds 
matches, lights one, is about to light the 
lamp and bums her fingers against the hot 
chimney 1 Ouchl Why, dear me I Who is 
here?. 

[She has cned out and about to 
run away Mrs John reappears 1 
ilfrs John Well, Miss Walburga, who’s 
gom’ to go an’ kick up a row like that I 
You c’n be reel qmet. ’Tam’t nobody but 
me I 

Walburga Dear me, but I’ve had an 
awful fn^t, Mrs John. 
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Mrs John Well, then I adsisc you lo be 
gettm’ out o’ here to-daj — on Sundn 3 ? 

Walburga [Laying her hand over her 
heart 3 Why, nij» heart js nlmost standing 
still yet, Mrs John 

Mrs John IWint’a the matter, Miss Wnl- 
burga? What's frightenin' 3 on? You 
oughta know that from your pa that Sun- 
day an’ week daj'' I gotta be workin’ aroiin* 
here with them bo\es an' cases, dustin' an* 
trjm’ to get rid o* the moths! An’ then, 
after two or three weeks, when I’ve gone 
01 er the twche or eighteen hiindrcd thon- 
ter rags that’re Ijnn’ here — then I gotta 
start all 01 cr agam 

Walburga I was frightened because the 
chimney of the lamp was still quite hoi to 
the touch 

Mrs John That’s right That there lamp 
was bumin’ an’ I put it out jus’ a minute 
ago [She hjts up the chimney 1 It don’t 
bum me, my hands is hard I5Ac lights 
the toickl Well, now we has light Now 
I ht it agam What’s tlie danger here? 
I don* see nothm’ 

Walburga But you do look like a ghost, 
Mrs John 


TTefOtirpa [Nervously ] You needn’t tell 
papa that I was up licrc 

Mrs John Me? Ain’t I got somellim’ 
better to do'n that? 

Walburga [irit/i as^tumed carelessness] 
And if Mr Spittn wore to a^k after mo . . 

Mrs John Who? 

Walburga Thc'joung gentleman who 
gi\ cs us pn\ ate lesions at homo . 

Mrs John Well, s’posm’? 

n'fl/hurpa Then be ‘■o kind ns to tell him 
that l’\c boon here but loft again at once 

Mrs John So I'm to toll Air. Spitla but 
not jnpi? 

Walburga [Involuntarily ] Oil, for 
heal on’s sake, nol 

Mrs John ^\oll, jou jus’ wait an’ seel 
You jus’ look out I There's mniiy a one has 
looked like jou an’ liaa come from jour 
part o’ the citj an’ — has gone to the dogs 
Ml the ditch in Dmgoner street or, c\cn, 
behind Swedish hangm’s in Bnmim street 

Walburga Surclj 5 ou don’t mean to m- 
siminte, Mrs John, and surely jou don’t 
belieie that there's anything unpcrmittcd 
or improper in my relations with Mr. 
Spitta? 


Mrs John How do j'ou say I looks? 
Walburga Oh, it just seems so when one 
comes out of the vivid sunlight into the 
darkness, into these musty holes It seems 
as though one were surrounded by ghosts 
Mrs John Well, you little ghost, why 
did you come up here? Is you alone or has 
you got somebody with you? Maybe 
papa’ll be comm’ in yet? 

Walburga No, papa has been granted an 
important audience out in Potsdam to-day 
Mrs John All right! Wfaat're you lookin’ 
for here then? 

Walburga I? Oh, I just came out for a 
walk! 


Mrs John Well, then I advise you to 
gettm’ out o’ here again No sun do: 
into your papa’s lumber-room 
Walburga You look so grey I You h 
SO out mto the sunlight youreelfl 
Mrs John Oh, the sunlight’s for fi 
folto! M I needs is a couple o’ pounds 
dust an dirt on my lungs— You just 
along, mi^el I gotta get to work. I d< 
need no^n’ else I ,us’ hves on mild^ 
an msec’-powder [She coughs] 


Mrs John [In cTtrcmc Jnght] Shut up 1 
— Somebod> 's put the ko\ into the keyhole 
Walburga Blow out the lamp! 

[Mas John blows out the lamp 
quid ly ] 

Walburga Papa I 

Mrs John Missl Up into tlic loft with 
you I 

[Mrs John- and WAnnuncA both 
disappear through the trap-door, 
which closes behind them ] 

[Two gcnllcmcn, the manager 
Harro HABSENRFTrrrR and the 
court actor Natmanaei. JBrrtb, 
appear in the frame of the outer 
door The manager ts of middle 
height, clean shaven, fifty years 
old lie takes long steps and 
shows a lively temperament in 
his whole demeanour The cut 
of his face ts noble, his eyes have 
a tntnd, adventurous expression 
Hts behaviour ts somewhat noisy, 
which accords with hts thoroughly 
fiery nature He wears a light 
overcoat, a top-hat thrust back on 
his head, full dress suit and patent 
leather boots The overcoat. 
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which IS unbuttoned, reveals the 
decorations which almost cover 
his chest — Jettel wears a suit of 
flannels under a veiy light spring 
overcoat In his left hand he 
holds a straw hat and an elegant 
cane, he wears tan shoes He 
also zs clean shaven and over 
fifty years oldl 

Hassenreuter Walls'] John! Mrs John! 
— Well, now you see my catacombs, my 
dear fellow! Sic transit glona mundil 
Here IVe stored everythmg — mutatis mu- 
tandis — that was left of my whole theatrical 
glory — ^trash, trash I Old rags I Old tatters ! 
— John! John! She’s been here, for the 
lamp chimney is still quite hot ! [He 
strikes a match and lights the lamp] Fiat 
lux, per eat mundusi Now you can get a 
good view of my paradise of moths and rats 
and fleas I 

Jettel You received my card, didn’t you, 
my dear manager? 

Hassenreuter Mrs John! — ^I’ll see if she 
IS m the loft up there [He mounts the 
stairs and rattles at the trap-door ] Locked I 
And of course the wretdied creature has 
the key tied to her apron [He heats cn- 
ragedly against the trap-door with his fist ] 
John! Jo^! 

Jettel [Somewhat impatient ] Can’t we 
manage without this Mrs John? 

Hassenreuter What? Do you think that 
I, m my dress smt and with all my decora- 
tions, just back from His Highness, can go 
through my three hundred boxes and cases 
just to rout out the wretched rags that you 
are pleased to need for your engagement 
here? 

Jettel I beg your pardon But I’m not 
wont to appear m rags on my tours 

Hassenreuter Man ahve, then play m 
your drawers for all I care! It wouldn’t 
worry me! Only don’t qmte forget who’s 
standmg before you Because the court 
actor Jettel is pleased to emit a whistle- 
well, that’s no reason why the manager 
Harro Hassenreuter should begin to dance 
Confound it, because some comedian wants 
a shabby turban or two old boots, is that 
any reason why a pater families like myself 
must give up his only spare time at home 
on Simday afternoon? I suppose you ex- 
pect me to creep about on all fours into 
the comers here? No, my good fellow, for 


that kind of thing you’ll have to look else- 
where I 

Jettel [Quite calmly ] Would you jnind 
tellmg me, if possible, who has been tread- 
mg on your corns? 

Hassenreuter My boy, it’s scarcely an hour 
since I had my legs under the same table 
with a prmce post hoc, ergo propter hod 
— On your account I got mto a confounded 
’bus and drove out to this confounded hole, 
and so ... if you don’t know how to value 
my kmdness, you can get out ! 

Jettel You made an appomtment with 
me for four o’clock Then you let me wait 
one solid hour m this horrible tenement, in 
these lovely halls with their filthy brats! 
Well, I waited and didn’t adchess the 
shghtest reproach to you And now you 
have the good taste and the good manners 
to use me as a kmd of a cuspidor! 

Hassenrueter My boy . . . 

Jettel The devil! I’m not your boy! 
You seem to be kmd of a clown that I 
ought to force to turn somersaults for 
penmes! [Highly indignant, he picks up his 
hat and cane and goes] 

Hassenreuter [Starts, breaks out into 
boisterous laughter and then calls out after 
jETTEa/] Don’t make yourself ndiculous! 
And, anyhow, I’m not a costumer! 

[The slamming of the older door 
IS heard ] 

Hassenreuter [Pulls out his watch] The 
confounded idiot ! The damned mutton 
head — ^It’s a blessmg the ridiculous ass 
went! [He puts the watch back into his 
pocket, pulls it out again at once and 
listens He walks restlessly to and fro, then 
stops, gazes into his top-hat, which contai^ 
a mirror, and combs his hair carefully Be 
walks over to the middle door and opens a 
few of the letters that he heaped up there. 
At the same time he sings in a trilling 
voice ] 

“0 Strassburg, 0 Strassburg, 

Thou beautiful old town” 

[Once more he looks at his watch Sud* 
denly the doorbell at his head rings ] On 
the mmutel Ah, but these httle girls can 
be punctual when they really care about it! 
[He humes out into the hall and is heard 
to extend a loud and merry welcome to 
someone The trumpet notes of his voice 
are soon accompanied by the bell-like tones 
of a woman’s speaking Very soon he reap* 
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pearSf at hts side an elegant young lady, 
Auca ROtterbusch]— Alice 1 My little 
Alice! Come here where I can see you, 
httle girll Come here mto the light 1 I 
must see whether you're the same infinitely 
delightful, mad httle Alice that you were in 
the great days of my career m Alsace? Girl, 
it was I who taught you to walk I I held 
your leadmg strings for your first steps. I 
taught you how to talk, girll The things 
you said I I hope 3 ’'ou haven’t forgotten! 

Alice Ruttcrbusch Now, look here! You 
don't believe that I’m an ungrateful girl? 

Hassenrcuter [Draws up her veil ] Why, 
girhe, you’ve grown younger mstcad of 
older 

Alice Ruttcrbusch [Flushed vnlk delight ] 
Well, a person would just haie to lie like 
everythmg to say that you had changed to 
your disadvantage! But, do j'ou know 
■ — ^it’s awful dark up here really and— 
Harro, maybe you wouldn’t mind opening a 
wmdow a httle — oh, the air’s a bit hea\’y, 
too 

Hassenreuter ‘Tilhcock sat on Pilhcock- 
hill" 


“But mice and rats and such small deer 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year ” 
In all senousness I have passed through 
dark and difficult times 1 Bi spite of the 
fact that I preferred not to write you of it, 
I have no doubt that you are informed 
Alice Rutterbusch But is wasn’t extra 
friendly, jmu know, for you not to answer 
one httle word to the long, nice letter I 
wrote you 

Hassenreuter Ha, ha, hal What’s the 
use of answering a little girl’s letter if one 
has both hands full takmg care of oneself 
and can’t possibly be of the slightest use 
to her? Pshaw I E mhxlo mful jiU In 
the vernacular You can’t get results out 
of nothmgl Moth and dustl Dust and 
moths I And that’s all my efforts for the 
Geman culture m the west profited me! 

Alice 'Rutterbusch So you didn’t turn 
over your collection of properties to man- 
ager Huns 

Hass^reuter “0 Strassburg, 0 Strass- 
Thou beautiful old town I” 

No, Irttle one, I didn’t leave my proper- 
ties in Str^burgl Thui ex-waiter, ex-mn- 
of disreputable dance 
nails, this idiot, this imbecile who succeeded 
me, didn’t happen to want my stuff. No, 


I didn’t leaic my collection of properties 
tlicre, but what I did haio to leaio there 
was forty thousand crowns of hard-earned 
money left me from my old touring days 
ns an actor, and, m addition, fifty thousand 
crowns which formed the downy' of toy ex- 
cellent wife However, it was a piece of 
good luck, after all, that I kept the prop- 
erties Ha, ha, hal Tlicse fellows hero 
. [he touches one of the mailed figurcsl 
. surolj' jou remember them? 

Alice Rutterbusch Could I forget my 
pasteboard kmghts? 

Hassenreuter Very well, then, it was 
these pasteboard knights and all the other 
trash tliat surrounds them, that actually, 
after his hegira, kept tlic old rag-picker and 
costumer, Harro Ebcrhard Hassenreuter, 
aboie water But let’s speak of cheerful 
things I saw with pleasure m the paper 
that his Excellency has engaged j'ou for 
Berlin. 

Alice Rutterbusclu I don’t care a great 
deal about itl I’d rather plaj' for you, and 
3 ou must promise mo, whcnei or 3 'ou under- 
take the management of a theatre again— 
you will promise, won’t you?— that you’ll 
let me break my contract right away? 
[The MAKAGEat laughs heartily ] I had to 
be annoyed quite enough for tlirce long 
3 'cars by tlic bam-stormers of the provinces 
Berlin I don’t like, and a court theatre least 
of all Lord, what people and what a pro- 
fession it isl You know I belong to your 
collection— I’ve always belonged to itl [She 
stands up pnmly among the pasteboard 
knights ] 

Hassenreuter Ha, ha, ha, hal Well then, 
come to my arms, faithful knight! [He 
opens his arms unde, she flies into t/iem, 
and they noic salute each other with long, 
continuous kisses} 

Alice Rutterbusch Go on, Harro Now 
tell me How js your wife? 

Hassenreuter Teresa gets along very well 
except that she gets fatter cveiy day in 
spite of sorrow and worries— Girl, girl, how 
fragrant you are I [He presses her to him ] 
Ho you know that you’re a devihdi dan- 
gerous person? 

Alice Rutterbusch D’you I’m an 
idiot? Of course I’m dangerous! 

Hassenreuter Well, I’ll be ... ! 

Alice Rutterbusch Why, do you think if 
I didn’t know it was dangerous, dangerous 
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for us both, I’d make au appomtment ■with 
you out here m this lovely neighbourhood, 
imder this stuffy roof? By -the way, -though, 
since I’m always bound to have ^e queer- 
est luck if ever I do go a bit on question- 
able ways, whom should I meet on the stairs 
but Nathanael Jettel? I almost ran mto 
■the gentleman’s arms I He’ll take good care 
that my -visitmg you doesn’t remam our 
secret 

Hassenreuier I must have made a mis- 
take m -writog do-wn the date The fellow 
insists on assertmg — ha, ha, ha 1 — that I 
made an engagement ■witii him for this very 
afternoon 

Alice Rutterbusch And that wasn’t "the 
only person I met on the six flights And 
as for the dear little children that roll about 
on the stairs herel What they called out 
after me was imparhamentary to a degree — 
such ■vulgarities as I’ve never heard from 
such httle beggars m my life. 

Hassenreuier [Laughs, then speaks serv- 
ouslyl Ah, yesl But one gets accustomed 
to that You could never -wnte down all 
•^e life that sweeps down -these stairs with 
its soiled petticoats— the life "that crmges 
and creeps, moans, sighs, sweats, cnes out, 
curses, mutters, hammers, planes, jeers, 
steals, drives its dark trades up and down 
these stairs — ^the sinister creatures that hide 
here, plajung their zithers, grmdmg their 
accordions, sticking m need and hunger and 
misery, leadmg their -vicious lives — ^no, it’s 
beyond one’s power of recordmg And your 
old manager, last but not least, runs, groans, 
sighs, sweats, cries out and curses -with the 
best of -them Ha, ha, ha, girlie 1 I’ve had 
a pretty -wretched time 

Alice Rutterbusch Oh, by the way, d’you 
know whom I ran into just as I was makmg 
for the railroad station at the Zoological 
Garden? The good old Prmce Statthalterl 
And straight off, cool as a cucumber — ^that’s 
my way you Imow — I tripped along next 
to him for twenty mmutes and got him 
absorbed m a conversation And -then 
somethmg happened, Harro, upon my 
honour, just as I’m gomg to tell you — 
hterally and -truly. Suddenly on -the bridle- 
path His Majesty came riding along -with a 
great smte I thought I’d sink mto -the 
earth -with embarrassment And His 
Majesty laughed right out and threatened 
T^ih Seremty playfully -with his finger. But 


I was dehghted, you may beheve me The 
mam thmg_ comes now, however Just 
think! His Seremty asked me whether I’d 
be glad to go back to Strassburg if the man- 
ager Hassenreuter were to assume direction 
of the theatre there agam. Well, you may 
know that I almost jumped for joyl 

Hassenreuier [Throws off his overcoat 
and stands with his decorations displayed'^ 
You probably couldn’t help noticmg that 
His Seremty had had a most e-?cellent 
breakfast Aha! We had breakfast together! 
We attended an exquisite little stag party 
given by Prmce Ruprecht out m Potsdam I 
don’t deny, therefore, that a turn for good 
may take place m the miserable fate of 
your fnend 

Alice Rutterbusch Sweetheart, you look 
like a statesman, like an ambassador! 

Hassenreuter. Ah, don’t you know this 
breast covered -with high and exalted deco- 
rations? Klarchen and Egmont! Here you 
can dnnk your fill! [They embrace each 
other anew ] Carpe diemf Enjoy the pass- 
mg hour! Ah, my httle Miss Sunphcity, 
champagne is not recorded at present on 
the repertory of your old manager, in^irer 
and fnend- [He opens a wooden case and 
draws forth a bottle of wine 1 But this old 
cloister vmtage isn’t to be sneezed at either! 
[He pulls the cork. At the same moment 
the door bell rings ] What? Sh ! I wonder 
who has the monstrous impudence to rmg 
here on Sunday afternoon? [The hell 
rings with increased violence ] Confound 
it all — ^the fellow must be a lunatic Little 
girl, suppose you withdraw mto the hbraiy 
[Alice hurries into the library The ring- 
ing IS repeated He humes to the door! 
Either be patient or go to the de-vil 
ts heard opening the doorl Who? What? 
“It IS I, Miss Walburga ” What? I am not 
Miss Walburga I am not the daughter 
I am the father Oh, it’s you, Mr Spdta! 
Your very humble servant I’m only her 
father — only her father! What is it -that 
you want? 

[Hassenbhdter reappears in the 
passage accompanied by EwcH 
Sputa, a young man of twenty- 
one, spectacled, with keen and not 
undistinguished feature SrnTA 
passes as a student of theology 
and is correspondingly dressed 
He does not hold himself erect 
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and hi8 development shows the 
influence of overstudy and under- 
feeding ] 

Hassonreuter Did you intend to give 
my daughter one of your private lessons 
here in my storeroom? 

Spitta I was riding past on the tram-car 
and I really thought I had seen Miss Wal- 
burga hurry mto the doorway downstairs 

ffassenTcuter No possibility of such a 
thing, my dear Spitta At this moment my 
daughter Walburga is attendmg a ritualistic 
service with her mother m the Anglican 
church 

Spitta Then perhaps you’ll forgive my 
intrusion I took the hberty of commg 
upstairs because I thought that Miss "Wal- 
burga might not find it unpleasant or use- 
less to have an escort home through this 
neighbourhood 


Hassenreuter Very good! Very excellent! 
But she isn’t here I regret it I’m here 
myself by the merest chance — on account 
of the mall And m addition, I have other 
pressmg engagements Can I do anythmg 
else for you? 

[SrarTA polishes his glasses and be- 
trays signs of embarrassment 1 
Spitta One doesn’t grow used to the 
darkness at once 

Hassenreuter Perhaps you stand in need 
of the tmtion due you Sorry, but unfor- 
tunately I have the habit of gomg out with 
only some small change m my waistcoat 
pocket So I must ask you to have patience 
until I am at home again 
S^tta Not the least hurry m the world 
Hassenreuter Yes, it’s easy for you to 
say that I’m like a hunted animal, my 
dear fellow 

Spitta And yet I would like to beg for 
a mmute of your precious time I can’t but 
look upon this unexpected meeting as a 
Jond of providential arrangement In short 
may I put a question to you? 

Hassenreuter IWith kis eyes on his 
watch, which he has just been winding 1 

wod “S' 

Spitta Both my question and your an- 
bwm need hardly take that long 
Hassenreuter Well, then! 
gntto Have I any talent for the stage? 
Hassenreuter Por the love of God, mLl 
e you gone mad? — Forgive me, my dear 


fellow, if a case like this excites me to the 
pomt of bemg discourteous You have cer- 
tainly given the lie to the sajung nalura 
non facit saltus by the unnatural leap that 
you’ve taken I must first get my breath 
after thatl And now let’s put an end to 
this at once Believe me, if we were both 
to discuss the question now we wouldn’t 
come to any conclusion in two or three 
weeks, or rather let us say years — You 
are a theologian by profession, my good 
fellow, and you were bom m a parsonage 
You have all the necessary connections and 
a smooth road to a comfortable way of life 
ahead of you How did you hit upon such 
a notion as this? 

Spitta That’s a long story of the inner 
hfe, Mr Hassenreuter, of difficult spiritual 
struggles — a story which, until this moment, 
has been an absolute secret and known only 
to myself But my good fortune led mo 
mto your house and from that moment on 
I felt that I was drawing nearer and nearer 
to the true aim of my life 
Hassenreuter IWildly impatient'} That’s 
very creditable to me, that does honour 
to my family and myself I IHe puts hts 
hands on Spitta’s shoulders] And yet I 
must make it in the form of an urgent 
request that, at this moment, you refrain 
from a further discussion of the question. 
My affairs cannot wait 
Spitta Then I will only add the expres- 
sion of my absolutely firm decision 
Hassenreuter But, my dear Spitta, who 
has put these mad notions into your head? 
I’ve taken real pleasure xn the thought of 
3^u Ive really been quietly enyymg you 
me peaceful parsonage that was to be yours 
Ive attached no special significance to cer- 
tain hterary ambitions that one is likely to 
pick up m the metropolis That’s a mere 
phase, I thought, and will be quite passing 
m his easel And now you want to become 
an actor? God help you, were I your 
rather I I d lock you up on bread and water 
and not let you out again until the very 
memory of this folly was gone Dvxxl And 
now, good-bye, my dear man 
Spitta I’m afraid that lockmg me up or 
resortmg to force of any land would not 
help m my case at all 
Hassenreuter But, man alive, you want 
u 8^ actor — you, with your round 

shoulders, with your spectacles and, above 
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all, with your hoarse and sharp voice It’s 
impossible 

Sjntta If such fellows as I exist m real 
hfe, why shouldn’t they exist on the stage 
too? And I am of the opmion that a 
smooth, well-soimding voice, probably com- 
bmed with the Goethe-Schiller-Weimar 
school of idealistic artifice, is harmful rather 
than helpful The only question is whether 
you would take me, just as I am, as a pupil? 

Hassenreuter {.Hastily draws on his over- 
coat ] I would not In the first place my 
school of actmg is only one of the schools 
of idealistic artifice which you mention In 
the second place I wouldn’t be responsible 
to your father for such an action And in 
the third place, we quarrel enough as it is 
— every time you stay to supper at my 
house after givmg your lessons If you 
were my pupil, we’d come to blows And 
now, Spitta, I must catch the car 

S-pitta My father is already informed In 
a letter of twelve pages, I have given him 
a full histoiy of the change that has taken 
place withm me . . . 

Hassenreuter I’m sure the old gentle- 
man will feel flattered 1 And now come 
along with me or I’ll go msanel 

[Hassbnretoter forcibly takes 
Spitta out with him The door 
IS heard to slam The room grows 
silent but for the uninterrupted 
roar of Berlin, which can now 
he clearly heard The trap-door 
to the loft IS now opened and 
Walburoa Hassenrbtjteb clam- 
bers down in mad haste, fol- 
lowed by Mbs John ] 

Mrs John {Whispering vehemently ] 
What’s the matter? Nothm’ am’t happened 

Walburga Mrs John, I’ll scream I I’ll 
have to scream m another second! Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, I can’t help it much longer, 
Mrs John! 

Mrs John Stuff a handkerdnef be- 
tween your teeth! There am’t nothm’l 
Why d’you take on so? 

Walburga {With chattering teeth, mak- 
ing every effort to suppress her sobs ] I’m 
frightened! Oh, I’m frightened to death, 
Mrs John I 

Mrs John I’d like to know what you’re 
so scared about! 

Walburga Why, didn’t you see that 
horrible man? 


Mrs John That am’t nothin’ so homble. 
That’s my brother what sometimes helps 
me clean up your pa’s thmgs here 

Walburga And that girl who sits with her 
back to the chimney and whmes? 

Mrs John Well, your mother didn’t act 
no different when you was expected to come 
into the world 

Walburga Oh, it’s all over with me. 
I’ll die if papa comes back 

Mrs John Well then huny and get out 
an’ don’ fool roun’ no morel 

[Mbs John accompanies the ho> 
nfied girl along the passage, lets 
her out, and then returns ] 

Mrs John Thank God, that girl don’ 
know but what the moon ts made o’ cheese! 
{She takes the uncorked bottle, 
pours out a glass full of vnne and 
takes it with her to the loft into 
which she disappears The room 
IS scarcely empty when Hassen- 
bbuteb returns ] 

Hassenreuter {Still in the door Sing- 
ing ] “Come on down, 0 Madonna Teresa!” 
{He calls] Alice! IStill in the door] 
Come on! Help me put up my iron bar 
with a double lock before the door Alice! 
{He comes forward] Any one else who 

dares to mterrupt our Sunday quiet 

anathema sit I Here! You imp! Where 
are you, Ahce? {He observes the bottle 
and lifts it against the light ] What? Half 
empty! The httle scampi {From behind 
the door of the library a pleasant woman’s 
voice IS heard singing coloratura passages] 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! Heavens and earth! 
She’s tipsy alreaifer 

ACT TWO 

Mrs John’s rooms on the second floor 
of the same house in the attics of which 
Habsenbeoteb has stored his properties A 
high, deep, green-tinted room which 
its original use as part of a barracks The 
rear wall shows a double door which gives 
on the outer hall Above this door there 
hangs a bell connected by a wire vflth the 
knob outside To the right of the door a 
partition, covered with wall-paper, projects 
into the room This partition takes a re(> 
tangular turn and extends to the right wall 
A portion of the room is thus partitioned 
off and serves as sleeping-chamber. From 
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within the partition, which is about sax /eet 
high, cupboards are seen against the wall 
Entering the room from the hall, one 
observes to the left a sofa covered with oil- 
cloth The back of the sofa is pushed 
against the partition wall The latter is 
adorned with small photographs the fore- 
marirmason John as a soldier, John and his 
mfe in their wedding garb, etc An oval 
table, covered with a faded cotton cloth, 
stands before the sofa In order to reach 
the entrance of the sleeping-chamber from 
the door it is necessary to pass the table 
and sofa This entrance is closed by hang- 
ings of blue cotton cloth Against the nar- 
row front wall of the partition stands a 
neatly equipped kitchen cabinet To the 
right, against the wall of the mam room, the 
stove This comer of the room serves the 
purposes of kitchen and pantry Sitting on 
the sofa one would look straight at the left 
wall of the room, which is broken by two 
large windows A neatly planed board has 
been fastened to the nearer of the windows 
to serve as a kind of desk Upon it are lying 
blue-pnnts, counter-drawings, an inchmieas- 
ure, a compass and a square A small, raised 
platform is seen beneath the farther window 
Upon it stands a small table with glasses 
An old easy chair of cane and a number of 
simple wooden chairs complete the frugal 
equipment of the room, which creates an 
impression of neatness and orderliness such 
as IS often found in the dwellings of child- 
less couples 

It IS about five o'clock of an afternoon 
toward the end of May The warm sun- 
light shines through the windows 

The foreman-mason John, a good- 
natured, bearded man of forty, sits at the 
desk in the foreground taking notes from 
the building plans 

Mrs John sits sewing on the small plat- 
form by the farther window She is very 
pale There is something gentle and pain- 
touched about her, but her face shows an 
^apression of deep contentment, which is 
broken only now and then by a momentary 
gleam of restlessness and suspense A neat 
new perambulator stands by her side In 
it lies a newborn child 

John [Modestly f Mother, how’d it be 
II I was to open, the window ]us’ a speck an’ 
was to hght my pipe for a bit? 


Mrs John Does you have to smoke? If 
not, you better let it be ! 

John No, I don’t has to, mother Only 
Fd like to! Never mmd, though A qmd’ll 
be just as good in the end [With com- 
fortable circumstantiality he prepares a new 
quidf 

Mrs John [After a brief silence ] How’s 
that? You has to go to the public registry 
office agam? 

John That’s what he told me, that I had 
to come back agam an’ tell him exackly 
that I had to give the exack place an’ tune 
when that little kid was bom 

Mrs John [Holding a needle in her 
mouth ] Well, why didn’t you tell him that 
nght away? 

John How was I to know it? I didn’t 
know, you see 

Mrs John You didn’t know that? 

John Well, I wasn’t here, was I? 

Mrs John You wasn’t "rhat’s nght If 
you goes an’ leaves me here m Berlm an’ 
stays from one year’s end to another m 
Hamburg, an’ at most comes to see me 
once a month — how is you to know what 
happens m your own home? 

John Don’t you want me to go where 
the boss has most work for me? I goes 
where I c’n make good money 

Mrs John I wrote you m my letter as 
how our little boy was bom m this here 
room 

John I knows that an’ I told him that 
Am’t that natural, I axes him, that the child 
was bom m our room? An’ he says that 
am’t natural at all Well then, says I, for 
all I cares, maybe it was up m the loft with 
the rats an’ micel I got mad like ’cause 
he said maybe the child wasn’t bom here at 
all Then he yells at me What kmd o’ talk 
IS that? What? says I I takes an mterest 
in wages an’ eamm’ an’ not m talk— not me, 
Mr Registrar I An^ now I^m to give 
the exack day an’ hour 

Mrs John An’ didn’t I write it all out 
for you on a bit o’ paper? 

John When a man’s mad he’s forgetful 
I believe if he’d up and axed me Is you 
Paul John, foreman-mason? I’d ha’ an- 
gered I don’t know Well an’ then I’d 
been a bit jolly too an’ taken a dnnk or two 
With Fntz An’ while we was dom’ that 
who comes along but Schubert an’ Karl an 
they says as how I has to set up on account 
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o’ bein’ a father now Those fellers, they 
didn’t let me go an’ they was waitm’ down- 
stairs m front o’ the pubhc registry An’ so 
I kept thinkin’ o’ them standm’ there So 
when he axes me on what day my wife was 
delivered, I didn’t know nothm’ an’ just 
laughed right m his face 

Mrs John I wish you’d first attended to 
what you had to an’ left your dnnkm’ till 
later 

John It’s easy to say that I But if you’re 
up to them kmd o’ tricks m your old age, 
mother, you can’t blame me for bem’ reel 
glad 

Mrs John AJl right You go on to the 
registry now an’ say that your child was 
borne by your wife m your dwelhn’ on the 
twenty-fifth o’ May 

John Wasn’t it on the twenty-sixth? 
’Cause I said right along the twenty-sixth 
Then he must ha’ noticed that I wasn’t 
qmte sober So he says If that’s a fac’, all 
right, if not, you gotta come back 

Mrs John In that case you’d better 
leave it as it is 

[The door is opened and Selma 
Knobbh pushes in a wretched 
perambulator which presents the 
saddest contrast to Mrs John’s 
Swaddled in pitiful rags a newly 
bom child lies thereinl 

Mrs John Oh, no, Selma, comm’ mto 
my room with that there sick child — ^that 
was all right before But that can’t be done 
no more 

Selma He just gasps with that cough o’ 
his’n Over at our place they smokes all 
the time 

Mrs John I told you, Selma, that you 
could come from time to time and get milk 
or bread But while my little Adelbert is 
here an’ c’n catch maybe consumption or 
somethin’, you just leave that poor little 
t.Vimg at home with his fine mother 

Selma [Tearfully 1 Mother am’t been 
home at all ye^erday or to-day I can’t 
get no sleep with this child He just moans 
all mght I gotta get some sleep some- 
time 1 I’ll jump outa the wmdow first thing 
or I’ll let the baby he m the middle o’ the 
street an’ run away so no pohceman can’t 
never find mel 

John [Looks at the strange child ] Looks 
bad I Mother, why don’t you try an’ do 
somethm’ for the little beggar? 


Mrs John [Pushing Selma and the per- 
ambulator out determinedly I March outa 
this room That can’t be done, Paul When 
you got your own you can’t be lookm’ out 
for other people’s brats That Ehobbe 
woman c’n look after her own affairs It’s 
different with Selma [To the girl'[ You 
c’n come m when you want to You c’n 
come m here after a while an’ take a nap 
even [She closes the doorh 
John You used to take a good deal o’ 
mterest in Khobbe’s dirty httle brats 
Mrs John You don’ understan’ that I 
don’ want our little Adelbert to be catchin’ 
sore eyes or convulsions or somethm’ like 
that 

John Maybe you’re right Only, don’t go 
an’ call him Adelbert, mother That am’t a 
good thin g to do, to call a child by the same 
name as one that was earned off, unbap- 
tised, a week after it was bom Let that 
be, mother I can’t stand for that, mother 
[A knocking is heard at the door, 
John is about to open ] 

Mrs John What’s that? 

John Well, somebody wants to get ml 
Mrs John. [Hastily turning the key in 
the lock ] I am’t gom’ to have everybody 
runmn’ m on me now that I’m sick as this. 
[She listens at the door and then calls out 1 
I can’t open I What d’you want? 

A Woman’s Yoice [Somewhat deep and 
mannish in tone 3 It is Mrs Hassenreuter 
Mrs John [Surpnsedi Goodness gra- 
cious 1 [She opens the doorl I beg your 
pardon, Mrs Hassenreuter 1 I didn’t even 
know who it was I 

[Mbs Bassbnhedteb has now en- 
tered, followed by Walburga She 
IS a colossal, asthmatic lady over 
fifty Walburga is dressed with 
greater simplicity than in the first 
act She carries a rather large 
package ] 

Mrs Hassenreuter How do you do, Mrs 
John? Although climbmg stairs is . • very 
hard for me I wanted to see how evety- 
thmg . goes with you after the . . 
the very happy event , 

Mrs John I’m gettm’ along agam kmo 
o’ half way 

Mrs Hassenreuter That is probably your 
husband, Mrs John? Well, one must sayi 
one IS bound to say, that your dear Wife, 
m the long time of waitmg — ^never com- 
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plamed, was always cheery and meny, and 
did her work well for nay husband upstairs 

John, That’s nght She was mighty glad, 
too 

Mrs Hassenreuter Well, then well have 
the pleasure— at least, your wife will have 
the pleasure of seemg you at home oftener 
than heretofore 

Mrs John I has a good husband, Mrs 
Hassenreuter, who takes care o’ me an’ has 
good habits An’ because Paul was workin’ 
out o’ town you mustn’t think there was 
any danger o’ his leavm’ me But a man 
like that, where his brother has a boy o’ 
twelve in the non-commissioned officer’s 
school . . . it’s no kmd of life for him 
havm’ no children o’ his own He gets to 
thi nkm * queer thoughts There he is in 
Hamburg, makm’ good money, an’ he has 
the chance every day and — well — ^then he 


takes a notion, maybe, he’d like to go to 
Amenca 

John Oh, that was never more*n a 
thought 

Mrs John Well, you see, with us poor 
people . . It’s hard-earned bread that 
we eats , an’ yet . . . Ihghily she 
runs her hand through John^s hair} even if 
there’s one more an’ you has more cares 
on that account— you see how the tears is 
runnm’ down his cheeks— weU, he’s mighty 
happy anyhow! 

John That’s because three years ago we 
had a httle feller an’ when he was a week 
old he took sick an’ died 

Mrs Hassenreuter My husband has al- 
mdy . yes, my husband did tell me 
about that . how deeply you grieved 
over that little son of yours You know 

u T ^ good 

husband has his eyes and his heart open 

to everything And if it’s a question of 
people who are about him or who give him 
their services— then everythmg good or 
bad, yes, everythmg good or bad that hap- 
pns to ^em, seems just as though it had 
happened to himself 

Mrs John 1 mmd as if it was this day 
1 carnage that time with 
ij ®^dds coffin on his knees He 
woul^ t let the gravedigger so much as 
toucu it 

moistwre out of hts 
couldn t let him do that 


Mrs Hassenreuter, Just think, to-day at 
the dinner-table we had to drink wme — 
suddenly, to drink wme I Wme I For 
years and years the city-water m decanters 
has been our only table drink . . . ab- 
solutely the only one Dear children, said 
my husband— You know that he had just 
returned from an eleven or twelve day trip 
to Alsace Let us dnnk, my husband said, 
the health of my good and faithful Mrs 
John, because ... he cried out in his 
beautiful voice . . because she is a vis- 
ible proof of the fact that the ciy of a 
mother heart is not mdifferent to our Lord 
— And so we drank your health, clinking 
our glasses 1 Well, and here I’m bringmg 
you at my husband’s special . at his 
very special and particular order . an 
apparatus for the sterilisation of milk — ■ 
Walburga, you may unpack the boiler 

tBLvssENREOTEii enters unceremoni^ 
ously through the outer door 
which has stood ajar He wears 
a top-hat, spring overcoat, car- 
ries a silver-headed cane, in a 
word, IS gotten up %n hts some- 
what shabby weeh-day outfit He 
speaks hastily and almost with- 
out pauses} 

Hassenreuter [Wiping the sweat from 
hts forehead ] Berlm is hot, ladies and gen 
tlemen, hot! And the cholera is as near 
as Bt Petersburg I Now you’ve complamed 
to my pupils, Spitta and Kaferstem, Mrs 
John, that your little one doesn’t seem to 
gam m weight Now, of course, it’s one of 
the Qunptoms of the general decadence of 
our age that the majority of mothers are 
either imwillmg to nurse their offspnng or 
mcapable of it But you’ve already lost 
one child on account of diarrhoea, Mrs 
Jo^ No, there’s no help for it we must 
call a spade a spade And so, m order that 
you do not meet with the same misfortune 
over again, or fall mto the hands of old 
women whose advice is usually qmte deadly 
for an infant — ^m order that these 
may not happen, I say, I have caused my 
^fe to bring you this apparatus I’ve 
brought up all my children, Walburga in- 
cluded, by the help of such an apparatus 
Anal So one gets a glimpse of you 
agam, Mr John! Bravo! The emperor 
needs soldiers, and you needed a represen- 
tative of your race! So I congratulate you 
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with all my heart [Ife shakes John’s hand 
vigoTOusly.l 

Mrs Hassenr enter . [Leaning over the in^ 
jant ] How much , . . how much did he 
weigh at birth? 

Mrs John He weighed exactly eight 
pounds and ten ounces 
Hassenreuter [With noisy joviality ] Ha, 
ha, ha I A vigorous product, I must sayl 
Eight pounds and ten oimces of good 
healthy, German national flesh! 

Mrs Hassenreuter Look at his eyes! 
And his httle nose ! His father over agam! 
Why, the httle fellow is really, really, the 
very image of you, Mr John 
Hassenreuter I trust that you will have 
the boy received mto the commumon of the 
Christian Church 

Mrs John [With happy impressxveness ] 
Oh, he’ll be christened properly, right m 
the parochial nhurch at the font by a 
clergyman 

Hassenreuter Right! And what are his 
baptismal names to be? 

Mrs John Well, you know the way men 
IS That’s caused a lot o’ talk I was 
thinkm’ o’ “Bruno,” but he won’t have it! 

Hassenreuter Surely Bruno isn’t a bad 
name 

John That may be I am’t saym’ but 
what Brimo is a good enough name I 
don’t want to give no opimon about that 
Mrs John Why don’t you say as how 
I has a brother what’s twelve years young- 
er’n me an’ what don’t always do just right? 
But that’s only ’cause there’s so much temp- 
tation That boy’s a good boy Only you 
won’t beheve it 

John [Turns red vnth sudden rage 1 
Jette . . you know what a cross that 
feller was to us! What d’you want? You 
want our httle feller to be the namesake 
of a man what’s — can’t help saym’ it — 
what’s under pohce soopervision? 

Hassenreuter Then, for heaven’s sake, 
get him some other patron samt 
John Lord protect me from sich! I 
tried to take an mterest m Bruno! I got 
Tiitti a job m a machme-shop an’ didn’t get 
nothm’ outa it but annoyance an’ disgrace! 
God forbid that he should come aroun’ 
an’ have aiydhm’ to do with this little 
feller o’ mme [He clenches his fist ] If 
that was to happen, Jette, I wouldn’t be 
responsible for myself! 


Mrs John You needn’t go on, Paul! 
Bruno am’t comm’. But I c’n tell you this 
much for certam, that my brother was 
good an’ helpful to me m this hard time 

John Why didn’t you send for me? 

Mrs. John I didn’t want no man aroun’ 
that was scared 

Hassenreuter. Aren’t you an admirer of 
Bismarck, John? 

John [Scratching the back of his head] 
1 can’t say as to that exackly My broth- 
ers m the masons’ umon, though, they am’t 
admirers o’ him 

Hassenreuter. Then you have no German 
hearts m your bodies! Otto is what I 
called my eldest son who is m the impenal 
navy! And beheve me [pointing to the 
infant'\ this commg generation wiU well 
know what it owes to that mighty hero, 
the great forger of German umty! 
takes the tin boiler of the apparatus which 
Walburga has unpacked into his hands and 
lifts it high up\ Now then the whole 
busmess of this apparatus is mere child’s 
play This frame which holds all the bot- 
tles — each bottle to be filled two-thirds 
with water and one-third with milk— -is sunk 
mto the boiler which is filled with boiling 
water By keepmg the water at the boil* 
mg-pomt for an hour and a half m this 
manner, the content of the bottles becomes 
free of germs Chemists call this process 
sterihsation 

John Jette, at the master-mason’s house, 
the milk that’s fed to the twins is stenhsed 
too 

[The pupils of Hassenreuter, Ka- 
FEBSTEIN and Db Kegeu, two 
young men between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age, have 
knocked at the door and then 
opened it ] 

Hassenreuter [Noticing his pupilsl PR“ 
tience, gentlemen I’ll be with you di* 
rectly At the moment I am busying my- 
self with the problems of the nourishment 
of infants and the care of children 

Kaferstein [His head bears witness to o 
sharply defined character large nose, palo, 
a serious expression, beardless, about the 
mouth a flicker of kindly mischievousness 
With hollow voice, gentle and suppressed! 
You must know that we are the three kings 
out of the East 
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Hassenreuter [TFAo sltll holds the ap“ 
paraVas aloji in hw hands 1 "What ate you? 

Kafersletn [As be/ore] We vraut to 
adore the babe 

ffassenreuter Ha, ha, ha, hal If you 
are the kings out of the East, gentlemen, it 
seems to me that the Hurd of you is 
iackmg 

Kajerstetn The third is our new fellow 
pupil m the field of dramaturgic aclnity, 
the studtosus theologtae, who is detained at 
present at the comer of Blumen and Wall- 
nertheater streets by an. accident partly 
sociological, partly psychological in its 
nature 

Dr Kegel We made all possible haste to 
escape 

Hassenreuter Do you see, a star stands 
above this house, Mrs John! But do tell 
me, has our excellent Spitta once more 
made some public application of his quack- 
ery for the hcalmg of the so-called sms of 
the social order? Ha, ha, ha, hal Semper 
idem f Why, that fellow is actually becom- 
ing a nuisance! 

Kajerstetn A crowd gathered in the 
street for some reason and it seems tWt 
he discovered a friend m the midst of it 

Hassenreuter According to my unau- 
thontative opmion this young Spitta would 
have done much better as a surgeon's as- 
sistant or Salvation Anny officer But 
that’s the way of the world the fellow 
must needs want to be an actor 

Mrs Hassenreuter Mr Spitta, the chil- 
dren’s tutor, wants to become an actor? 

Hassenreuter That is exactly the plan 
be has proposed to me, mama — But now, 
if you bnng mcense and myrrh, dear Ka- 
ferstem, out with them I You observe what 
a many sided man your teacher is Now 
^ pupils, thirsty after the contents 

of the Muses’ breasts, to the nourishment 
they desire— nutnmentuwi spvnius — again 


Kajerstem [Battles a toy bankl Well, 
I deposit this offermg, which is a fire-prooi 
ba^, next to the perambulator of this ex- 
cellent offspring of the mason, with the 
wish that he will rise to be at least a royal 
architect 

/oAn iHamng put cordial glasses on the 
toOte, he /etches and opens a Jresh bottle 1 

I gom’ to uncork the Dan- 
ztger Goldwaaser 


Hassenreuter To him who hath shall be 
guen, as jou obscr\e, Mrs John 

John IFtUing the glasses ] Nobody 
ain't goin’ to say tliat m3' child’s unpro- 
Mded for, gentlemen But I takes it very 
kindly o’ 3'ou, gentlemen I I All except 
Mns H^ssBNRBUTEn and Waubotox bft up 
their glasses] To your health I Come on, 
mother, we’ll drink together loo 

[The action JoUows the words ] 

Hassenreuter [Jn a tone oj reprooj] 
Mama, you must, of course, drink with us. 

John [Having drunk, with jolly expan-- 
sincjicssl I ain’t gom’ to Hamburg no 
more now. The boss c’n send some other 
feller there I been quarrclm* with him 
about that these three da3S I gotta take 
up my hat right now an' go there, he axed 
me to come roun* to his office again at six 
If he don’ want to gi\e m, he needn’t It 
won’t ne\cr do for the father of a family 
to bo forc\or an’ a day away from hia 
family I got a friend— why, all I 

gotta do’s to say the word ’n I c’n get work 
on the la3'in’ o’ the foundations o’ the new 
houses o’ Farlinmont Twelve years I been 
workin’ for this same bossl I o’n afford 
to make a change some time 

Hassenreuter [Pats John’s shoulder] 
Quite of your opinion, quite 1 Our family 
life IS something that neither money nor 
kmd words can buy of us 

[Ebich Spitta enters Hts hat ts 
soiled, his clothes show traces oJ 
mud Hts be ts gone He looks 
pale and excited and is busy wip- 
ing hts hands with his handker- 
chief ] 

Spitta Beg pardon, but I wonder if 1 
could brush up here a little, Mrs John? 

Hassenreuter Ha, ha, ha! For heaven’s 
soke, what have you been up to, my good 
Spitta? 

Spitta I only escorted a lady home, Mr 
Hassenreuter— nothing else! 

Hassenreuter [TF/io has joined in the 
general outburst of laughter called forth by 
Sputa's explanation] Well now, listen 
here I You blandly say Nothing else! 
And you announce it publicly here before 
all these people? 

Spfitia [In consternation] Why not? 
The lady in question was very well dressed. 
I’ve often seen her on the stairs of 
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house, and she unfortunately met with an 
accident on the street 
Hassenreuter You don’t say so? Tell 
us about it, dear Spittal Apparently the 
lady inflicted spots on your clothes and 
scratches on your hands 
Sjntta Oh, no That was probably tibe 
fault of the mob The lady had an attack 
of some kmd The pohceman caught hold 
of her so awkwardly that she shpped down 
m the middle of the street immediately m 
front of two ommbus horses I simply 
couldn’t bear to see that, although I admt 
that the function of the Good Samaritan 
IS, as a rule, beneath the digmty of well- 
dressed people on the pubhc streets 

[Mrs John wheels the perambv^ 
lator behind the partition and re- 
appears with a basin Jull of 
water, which she places on a 
chair ] 

Hassenreuter Did the lady, by any 
chance, belong to that mtemational high 
society which we either regulate or segre- 
gate? 

Spitta I confess that that was qmte as 
mdifferent to me m the given instance, as 
it was to one of the omnibus horses who 
held his left fore foot suspended m the air 
for five, SIX or, perhaps, even eight sohd 
mmutes, in order not to trample on the 
woman who lay immediately beneath it 
[Spitta is answered by a round of laugh- 
ter You may laugh I The behaviour of 
the horse didn’t strike me as m the least 
ludicrous I could well understand how 
some people applauded him, clapped their 
hands, and how others stormed a bakery to 
buy buns with which to feed him 
Mrs John [Fanatically 1 I wish he’d 
trampled all he could I [Mbs John’s re- 
mark calls forth another outburst of laugh- 
ter'] An’ anyhow 1 That there Knobbe 
woman I She oughta be put in some pubhc 
place, that she ought, pubhcly strapped to 
a bench an’ then beaten — ^beaten — ^that’s 
what I She oughta have the stick taken to 
her so the blood jus’ spurts I 
Spitta Exactly I’ve never been de- 
luded mto thinkmg that the so-called Mid- 
dle Ages were quite over and done with 
It isn’t so long ago, m the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, as a matter of 
fact, that a widow named Mayer was pub- 
hcly broken on the wheel right here m the 


city of Berhn on Hausvogtei Square — [He 
displays fragments of the lenses of his spec- 
tacles ] By the way, I must huny to the 
optician at once 

John [To Speit^] You must excuse us 
But didn’t you take that there fine lady 
home on this very floor acrost the way? 
Aha I Well, mother she noticed it nght o5 
that that couldn’t ha’ been nobody but 
that Khobbe woman what’s known for 
sendm’ girls o’ twelve out on the streets! 
Then she stays away herself an’ swills hquor 
an’ has all kmds o’ deahn’s an’ takes no 
care o’ her own children Then when die’s 
been drunk an’ wakes up she beats ’em with 
her fists an’ with an umbrella 

Hassenreuter [Pulling himself together 
and bethinking himself] Huny, gentle- 
men! We must proceed to our period of 
instruction We’re fifteen mmutes behind 
hand as it is and our time is limited We 
must close the penod qmte punctually 
to-day I’m sorry Come, mama See you 
later, ladies and gentlemen. 

[Hassenreuter offers his arm to 
his wife and leaves the room, fol- 
lowed by Kaferstein and Db 
Kegel, John also picks up his 
slouch hat] 

John [To his wife ] Good-bye I gotta 
go an’ see the boss [He also "Leaves 3 

Spitta Could you possibly lend me a 
tie? 

Mrs. John. I’ll see what c’n be found m 
Paul’s drawer [She opens the drawer of 
the table and turns pale] 0 Lord! [5^e 
takes from the drawer a lock of child’s hair 
held together by a riband ] I found a bit of 
lock o’ hair here that was cut off the head 
of our httle Adelbert by his father when 
he was lym’ m the coflSn [A profound, 
gnef-stncken sadness suddenly comes over 
her face, which gives way again, quite os 
suddenly, to a gleam of triumph ] An’ now 
the cnb is full again after aU! [TVith an 
expressxon of strange joy fulness, the lock of 
hair in her hand, she leads the young poo- 
pie to the door of the partition through 
which the perambulator projects into the 
main room by two-thirds of its length 
Arrived there she holds the lock of hair 
close to the head of the living child 3 Coine 
on! Come on here! [With a strangely 
mystunous air she beckons to WaisuRQ* 
and Spitta, who take up their stand next to 
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her and to the child 1 Now look at that 
there hair an’ at thisl Ain’t it the same? 
Wouldn’t you say it was the same identical 
hair? 

Spitta Qmte nght It’s the some to the 
minutest shade, Mrs John 

Mrs John All right I That’s all nght I 
That’s what I wanted to know. [Together 
mth the child she disappears behind the par- 
tition ] 

Walburga Doesn’t it strike you, Erich, 
that Mrs John’s behaviour is rather pe- 
culiar? 

Spiita [Taking Wauiurga’s hands and 
hssing them shyly but passionately 1 I 
don’t know, I don’t know . Or, at 
least, my opimon mustn’t count to-day 
The sombre state of my own mind colours 
all the world. Did you get the letter? 

Walburga Yes But I couldn’t make out 
why you hadn’t been at our house m such 
a long while 

Spitia Foi^ive me, Walburga, but I 
couldn’t come 

Walburga And why not? 

Spitta Because my mind was not at one 
with itself 


Walburga You want to become an actor? 
Is that true? You’re gomg to change 
professions? 

Spitla What I’ll be m the end may be 
left to God But never a parson — never a 
country parson I 

Walburga Listen 1 I’ve had my fortune 
told from the cards 

Spitta That’s nonsense, Walburga, You 
mustn’t do that 


Walburga I swear to you, Erich, that i 
imt nonsense The woman told me I wai 
etrothed m secret and that my betrothec 
IS an actor Of course I laughed her t< 
scorn And immediately after that mams 
told me that you wanted to be an actor 
Spitta Is that a fact? 

— every bit of it 
m adition the clairvoyant said tha 

no ® visitor who would cauB< 

US much trouble 

My father is commg to Berlm 
tlio imdoubtedly true tha 

trniiKlf ""’ll! give us not a htth 

doesn’t know it, but mj 
for ft In worlds asunde 

ters of his which seem actually to bum a 


my pocket and by which he answered my 
confession— it didn’t need these letters to 
tell me that 

Walburga An evil, envious, venomous 
star presided over our secret meeting here! 
Oh, how I used to admire my papal And 
since that Sunday I blush for him every 
minute And howeicr much I try, I can’t, 
since tliat day, look frankly and openly into 
his ej cs 

Spitta Did you have differences with 
your father too? 

Walburga Oh, if it were nothmg more 
than that! I was so proud of papa! And 
now I tremble to think of c\cn your find- 
ing it out You’d despise us! 

Spitta 1 despise anjono? Dear child, I 
can’t think of anything less fitting for me! 
Look here I’ll set you an example in the 
matter of frankness A sister of mine, six 
years older than I, was governess in a noble 
family Well, a misfortune happened to 
her and when she sought refuge in 
the house of her parents, my Christian 
father put her out of doors! I believe he 
thought that Jesus would have done the 
same And so my sister gradually sank 
lower and lower and some day we can go 
and visit her in the little suicides’ grave- 
yard near Schildhom where she finally 
found rest 

Walburga [Puts her arms around Spitta ] 
Poor boy, you never told me o word of 
that 

Spitla Circumstances have changed now 
and I speak of it I shall ^eak of it to 
papa too even if it causes a breach between 
us— You’re always surprised when I get 
excited, and that I can’t control myself 
when I see some poor devil bemg kicked 
about, or when I see the rabble mistreating 
some poor fallen girl I have actual hal- 
lucinations sometimes I seem to see ghosts 
m bright daybght and my own sister among 
them! 

[Paumne Pipercarcka enters, 
dressed as before Her little face 
seems to have grown paler and 
prettier ] 

Pauline Good momm’ 

Mrs John [From behind the partitionl 
Who’s that out there? 

Pauline Paulme, Mrs John 

Mrs John Paulme? I don’t know no 
Paulme. 
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Pauline Pauline Pipercarcka, Mrs John 

Mrs John Who? Oh, well then you c’n 
wait a minute, Pauline 

Walburga Good-bye, Mrs John 

Mrs John [Emerges from behind the 
partition and carefully draws the hangings ] 
That's right I got somethin' to discuss 
with this here young person So you young 
folks c'n see about gettmg out 

[Spitta and Walburga leave hast- 
ily Mrs John locks the door 
behind themi 

Mrs John So it’s you, Paulme? An’ 
what IS it you want? 

Pauline What should I be wantm'? 
Somethin’ jus’ drove me here I Couldn’t 
wait no longer I has to see how every- 
thm’ goes 

Mrs John How what goes? What’s 
eveiythm’? 

Pauline [With a somewhat had coro^ 
science ] Well, if it’s well, if it’s gettm’ on 
nicely. 

Mrs John Ti what’s well? If what’s 
gettm’ on mcely? 

Pauline You oughta know that without 
my tellm’ 

Mrs John What ought I to know with- 
out your tellm’ me? 

Pauline I wants to know if anythm’s 
happened to the child I 

Mrs John What child? An’ what could 
ha’ happened? Talk plainly, will you? 
There am’t a word o’ your crazy chatter 
that anybody c’n understand! 

Pauline I am’t saym’ nothm’ but what’s 
true, Mrs John 

Mrs John Well, what is it? 

Pauline My child 

Mrs John [Gives her a terrific box on 
the ear] Say that agam an’ I’ll bang my 
boots about your ears so that you’ll think 
you’re the mothei o’ triplets An’ now get 
outa here! An’ don’ never dare to show 
your face here agam! 

Pauline [Starts to go She shakes the 
door which is locked^ She’s beaten me! 
Help! Help! I don’ has to stand that! 
No! [Weeping Open the door! She’s 
maltreated me, Mrs John has! 

Mrs John [Utterly transformed, em- 
braces Pauline, thus restraining her ] 
Paulme! For God’s sake, Paulme! I don’ 
know what could ha’ gotten into me! You 
jus’ be good now an’ quiet down an’ I’ll 


beg your pardon What d’you want me to 
do? I’ll get down on my knees if you 
I wants me to! An5dihm’! Pauhne! Lis- 
ten! Let me do somethin’! 
i Pauline Why d’you go ’n hit me m the 
face? I’m gom’ to headquarters and say as 
how you slapped me m the face I’m goin’ 
, to headquarters to give notice! 

Mrs John [Thrusts her face forward] 
Here! You c’n hit me back — aright m the 
face! Then it’s all right, then it’s evened 
up 

Pauline I’m gom’ to headquarters 

Mrs John Yes, then it’s evened up 
You jus’ listen to what I says Don’t you 
see it’ll be evened up then all right! 
d’you want to do? Come on now an’ hit 
me! 

Pauline What’s the good o’ that when 
my cheek is swollen? 

Mrs John [Striking herself a blow on 
the cheek] There! Now my cheek is 
swollen too Come on, my girl, hit me an’ 
don’ be scared! — ^An’ then you c’n tell me 
I evei3dhm’ you got on your heart In the 
meantime I’ll go an’ I’ll cook for you an* 
me. Miss Paulme, a good cup o’ reel coffee 
made o’ beans— none o’ your chicory slop, 
so help me! 

Pauline [Somewhat conciliated] Why 
did you has to go an’ be so mean an' 
rough to a poor girl like me, Mrs John? 

Mrs John That’s it — ^that’s jus’ what I’d 
hke to know my own self! Come on, 
Paulme, an’ sit down! So! It’s all nght, 
I tells you ! Sit down ! It’s fine o’ you to 
come an’ see me! How many beatin’s 
didn’t I get from my poor mother because 
sometimes I jus’ seemed to go crazy an’ 
not be the same person no more She said 
to me more’n onct Lass, look out! You’ll 
be doin’ for yourself some day I An’ maybe 
she was nght, maybe it’ll be that way 
Well now, Paulme, tell me how you are an’ 
how you’re gettm’ along? 

Pauline [Laying down bank-notes and 
handfuls of silver, without counting them, 
on the table J Here is the money I don’t 
need it 

Mrs John I don’ know nothm* about no 
money, Pauline 

Pauline Oh, you’ll know about the 
money all right! It’s been jus’ bumin 
mto me, that it has! It was hke a snake 
under my pillow . . . 
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Mrs John Oh, come now 
Pauline Like a snake that crept out 
when I went to sleep An’ it tormented 
me an’ wound itself aroun’ me an’ squeezed 
me so that I screamed right out an’ my 
landlady found me lym’ on the bare floor 
jus’ like somebody what’s dead 
Mrs John You jus’ let that be nght 
now, Paulme Take a bit of a drink first of 
aUl [She pours out a small glassful of 
brandy ] An’ then come an’ eat a bite It 
was my husband’s birthday yesterday [She 
gets out some coffee-cahe of which she cuts 
an oblong piece ] 

Pauline Oh, no, I don’ feel like eatm’. 
Mrs John That strengthens you, that 
does you good, you oughta eat lhatl But 
I IS pleased to see, Pauhfie, how your fine 
fonstitootion helped you get back your 
strength so good 

Pauline But now I want to have a look 
at it, Mrs John 

Mrs John What’s that? What d’you 
want to have a look at? 

Pauline If I could ha’ walked I’d ha’ 
been here long ago I want to see now 
what I come to seel 

[Mbs Johk, whose almost creep- 
ing courtesies have been uttered 
with lips aquiver with fear, pales 
ominously and keeps silent She 
goes to the kitchen cabinet, 
wrenches the coffee handmill out 
and pours beans into it She sits 
down, squeezes the mill between 
her knees, grasps the handle, and 
stares with a consuming expres- 
sion of nameless hatred over at 
Pattun E I 

Mrs John Eh? Oh, yesl What d’you 
want to see? What d’you want to see now 
all of a sudden? That what you wanted 
to throttle with them two hands o’ yours, 
eh? 

PauUne Me? 

Mrs John D’you want to he about it? 
I U go and give notice about you! 

Pauline Now you’ve tormented me an’ 
jabbed at me an’ tortured me enough, 
Mrs John You followed me up, you 
wouldn’ leave me no rest where I went 
lill I brought my child mto the world on 
a heap o’ rags up m your loft You gave 
hopes an’ you scared me 
with that rascal of a feller up there I You 


told my fortune for me outa the cards 
about my intended an’ you baited me an’ 
hounded me till I was most crazy 

Mrs John An’ that’s what you are 
Yes, you’re as crazy as you c'n be I tor- 
mented you, eh? Is that what I did? I 
picked you up outa the gutter! I fetched 
you outa the midst of a bhzzard when you 
was standin’ by the chronometer an’ stared 
at the lamphghter with eyes that was that 
desperate scared! You oughta seen your- 
self! An’ I hounded you, eh? Yes, to 
prevent the police an’ the police-waggon 
an’ the devil hisself from catchin’ you! I 
left you no rest, eh? I tortured you, did 
I? to keep you from jumpin’ into the river 
with the child in your womb! [Mocking 
her} "I’ll throw myself mto the canal, 
mother John! I'll choke the child to 
death! I’ll kill the httle crittur with my 
hat pin I I’ll go an’ run to where its father 
plays the zither, right m the midst o’ the 
saloon, an’ I’ll ^ow the dead child at his 
feetl” That’s what you said, that’s the 
way you talked — all the blessed day long 
and sometimes half the night too till I put 
you to bed an’ petted you an’ stroked you 
till you went to sleep An’ you didn’t 
wake up again till next day on the stroke 
o’ twelve, when the bells was ringin’ from 
all the churches Yes, that’s the way I 
scared you, an’ then gave you hope agam, 
an’ didn’t give you no peace I You forgot 
all that there, eh? 

Pauline But it’s my child, Mrs John 

Mrs John [Screams] You go an’ get 
your child outa the canal! [She jumps up 
and walks hastily about the room, picking 
up and throwing aside one object after an- 
other ] 

Pauline Am’t I gom’ to be allowed to 
see my child even? 

Mrs John Jump mto the water an’ get 
it there! Then you’ll have it! I am’t 
keepm’ you back. God knows! 

Pauline All nght! You c’n dap me, 
you c’n beat me, you c’n throw thmgs at 
my head if you wants to Belore I don’ 
know where my child is an’ before I am’t 
seen it with my own eyes, nothm’ an’ no- 
body am’t gom’ to get me away from t.bis 
place 

Mrs John [Interrupting her} Paulme, 
I put it out to nurse! 

Pauline That’s a he! Don’t I hear it 
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smackin’ its lips right behind that there 
partition iThe child behind the partition 
begins to cry Pauline hastens toward it 
She exclaims with pathetic tearfulness, ob- 
viously forcing the note of motherhood a 
little ] 3Don’ you cry, my poor, poor little 
boyl Little mother’s comm’ to you now! 

[Mrs John, almost beside herself, 
has sprung in front of the door, 
thus blocking Pauline’s wayl 

Pauline Whining helplessly but with 
clenched fists'! Lemme go m an’ see my 
child 1 

Mrs John [A terrible change coming 
over her face! Look at me, girll Come 
here an’ look me m the eye! — D’you think 
you c’n play tricks on a woman that looks 
the way I do? [Pauline sits down still 
moaning! Sit down an’ howl an’ wbme 
till . till your throat’s swollen so you 
can’t give a groan But if you gets m here 
— ^then you’ll be dead or I’ll be dead an’ 
the child— he won’t be ahve no more 
neither 

Pauline [Rises with some determina- 
tion ] Then look out for what’ll happen 

Mrs John [Attempting to pacify the girl 
once more ! Pauhne, this busmess was all 
settled between us Why d’you want to go 
an’ burden yourself with the child what’s 
my child now an’ is m the best hands pos- 
sible? What d’you want to do with it? 
Why don’t you go to your intended? You 
two’ll have somethin’ better to do than 
hsten to a child ciym’ an’ takm’ all the 
care an’ trouble he needs! 

Pauline No, that am’t the way it is! 
He’s gotta marry me now! They all says 
so — Mrs Kielbacke, when I had to take 
treatment, she said so They says I’m not 
to give m, he has to marry me An’ the 
registrar he advised me too That’s what 
he said an’ he was mad, too, when I told 
him how I sneaked up mto a loft to have 
my baby! He cried out loud that I wasn’t 
to let up! Poor, maltreated cnttur— that’s 
what he called me an’ he put his hand m 
Ills pocket an’ gave me three crowns! All 
right So we needn’t quarrel no more, Mrs 
John I jus’ come anyhow to tell you to be 
at home to-morrow afternoon at five 
o’clock An’ why? Because to-morrow an 
official examiner’ll come to look after 
things here I don’t has to worry myself 
with you no more . . . 


Mrs John [Moveless and shocked be- 
yond expression! What? You went an’ 
give notice at the pubhc registry? 

Pauline. O’ course? Does I want to go 
to gaol? 

Mrs John An’ what did you tell the 
registrar? 

Pauline Nothm’ but that I give birth to 
a boy. An’ I was so ashamed! Oh my 
God, I got red all over! I thought I’d ju^ 
have to go through the floor 

Mrs John Is that so? Well, if you was 
BO ashamed why did you go an’ give notice? 

Pauline. ’Cause my landlady an’ Mrs 
ICielbacke, too, what took me there, didn’t 
give me no re^ 

Mrs John H-m So they knows it now 
at the pubhc registry? 

Pauline Yes, they had to know, Mrs 
John! 

Mrs John. Didn’t I tell you over an’ 
over agam? 

Pauline You gotta give notice o’ that! 
D’you want me to be put m gaol for a 
mvestergation? 

Mrs John I told you as how I’d give 
notice 

Pauline I axed the registrar nght off 
Nobody hadn’t been there 

Mrs John An’ what did you say exacklj ? 

Pauline That his name was to be Aloy- 
sius Theophil an’ that he was boardm’ with 
you 

Mrs John An’ to-morrow an officer'll be 
comm’ m 

Pauline He’s a gentleman from the 
guardian’s office What’s the matter with 
that? Why don’t j’ou keep still an’ act 
sensible You scared me most to death 
a while ago! 

Mrs John [As if absent-minded ! That’s 
right There ain’t nothin’ to be done about 
that now An’ there am’t so much to that, 
after all, maybe 

Pauline All right An’ now c’n I bob 
my child, Mrs John? 

Mrs John Not to-day Wait till to- 
morrow, Paulme. 

Pauline Why not to-day? 

ilfrs John Because no good’d come of it 
this day Wait till to-morrow, five o’clock 
m the afternoon 

Pauline That’s it My landlady says it 
was written that way, that a gentlemen 
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from the city’ll be here to-morrow after- 
aoon five o'clock 

Mrs John [Pushing Patjune out and 
herself going out of the room vnth her, in 
the same detached tonel All right Let 
him come, girl 

[Mhs John has gone out into the 
hall for c moment She now re- 
turns without pAUiitNB She 
seems strangely changed and ah-‘ 
sentr-minded She takes a few 
hasty steps toward the door of 
the partition, then stands still 
with an expression of fruitless 
brooding on her face She in- 
terrupts herself in this brooding 
and runs to the window Hav- 
ing reached it she turns and on 
her face there reappears the ex- 
pression of dull detachmentt 
Slowly, like a somnambulist, she 
walks up to the table and sits 
down beside it, leaning her chin 
on her hand Selma Knobbb ap- 
pears in the doorway ] 

Selma Mother’s asleep, Mrs John, an’ 
I’m that hungry Might I have a bite o’ 
bread? 

[Mrs John nses mechanically and 
cuts a slice from the loaf of bread 
with the car of one under an 
hypnotic influence ] 

Selma lOhseruing Mbs John’s state of 
mind} It’s me I What’s the matter, Mrs 
John? Whatever you do, don’t cut your- 
self with the bread knife 
Mrs John [Lets the loaf and the bread- 
knife slxp involuntarily from her hand to 
the table A dry sobbing overwhelms her 
more and morel Pearl — Trouble 1 — You 
don’t know nothm’ about that I trem- 
bles and grasps after some suprporbl 

ACT TEffiEE 

The same decoration as in the first act 
The lamp is lit The dim light of a hang- 
ing lamp illuminates the passage 
Hasbbnbeotee ts giving his three pupils, 
SpmA, Db Kegel and Kafebsteiin instruc- 
tion in the art of acting He himself is 
seated at the table, uninterruptedly open- 
ing letters and beating time to the rhythm 
of the verses with a paper cutter Jn front 
of him stand, facing each other, Kegel and 


Kafebstein on one side, Sputa on the 
other, thus representing the two choruses 
in Schiller’s “Bnde of Messina” The young 
men stand in the midst of a diagram drawn 
with chalk on the floor and separated, like 
a chess-board, into sixty-four rectangles 
On the high stool in front of the office desk 
Walbtjrga ts sitting Waiting in the back- 
ground stands the house steward QuA- 
qhaeo, who might be the manager of a wan- 
dering circus and, in the capacity of 
athlete, its main attraction Hvs speech ts 
uttered in a guttural tenor He wears bed- 
room slippers His breeches are held up by 
an embroidered belt An open shirt, fairly 
clean, a light jacket, a cap now held tn his 
hand, complete his attire 

Or Kegel and Kafcrstein [Mouthing the 
verses sonorously and with exaggerated 
dignity ] 

“Thee salute I with reverence, 

Lordhest chamber, 

Thee, my high rulers’ 

Prmcehest cradle, 

Column-supported, magnificent roof. 
Deep in its scabbard . ” 

Hassenreuter [Ones in a rage] Pause 1 
Penodl Penodl Pause 1 Penodl You’re 
not tunung the crank of a hurdy-gurdy 1 
The chorus m the “Bnde of Messma" is 
no hand-organ tune! “Thee salute I with 
reverence I” Start over agam from the be- 
gmnmg, gentlemen I “Thee salute I witih 
reverence, Lordhest chamber!" Somethmg 
like that, gentlemen I “Deep in its scab- 
bard let the sword rest” Penodl “Mag- 
nificent roof” I meant to say Penodl 
But you may go on if you want to. 

Or Kegel and Kaferstein. 

“Deep m its scabbard 
Let the sword rest 
Fettered fast by your gateway 
Moveless may lie Strife’s snaky-loeked 
monster 
For . ” 

Hassenreuter [As before] Hold onl 
Don’t you know the meamng of a full 
stop, gentlemen? Haven’t you any knowl- 
I edge of the elements? “Snaky-haired mon- 
i ster” Penodl Imagme that a pile is 
driven there! You’ve got to stop, to pause 
There must be silence like the silence of 
the dead! You’ve got to imagme yourself 
wiped out of existence for the moment, 
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Kaferstein And then — out with your best 
trumpeting chest-notes! Hold on! Don’t 
hsp, for God’s sake “For . . Go on 
now! Start! 

Dr Kegel and Kaferstein. 

“For this hospitable house’s 
Inviolable threshold 
Guaxdeth an oath, the Furies’ 
child . . 

Hassenreuter Uumps up, and runs about 
and roars ] Oath, oath, oath, oath 1 ! ! Don’t 
you know what an oath is, Kaferstein? 
“Guardeth an oath!! — ^the Furies’ child” 
This oath is said to be the child of the 
Furies, Dr Kegel 1 You’ve got to use your 
voice! The audience, to the last usher, 
has got to be one vast qmvermg gooseflesh 
when you say that! One shiver must run 
through every bone in the house ! Listen to 
me “For this house’s . threshold Guard- 
eth an oath! 11 The Furies’ child, The 
fearfullest of the mfemal deities!” — Go 
ahead 1 Don’t repeat these verses But you 
can stop long enough to observe that an 
oath and a Munich beer radish are, after 
all, two different thmgs 

Spitta IDeclaims ] 

“Ireful my heart m my bossom bum- 
eth . . 

Hassenreuter Hold on! [He runs up to 
Spitta and pushes and nudges the lattefs 
arms and legs in order to produce the de- 
sired tragic pose ] — ^First of all, you lack 
the requisite statuesqueness of posture, my 
dear Spitta The digmty of a tragic char- 
acter IS m nowise expressed m you Then 
you did not, as I expressly desired you to 
do, advance your right foot from the field 
marked ID mto that marked HOI Fmally, 
Mr Quaquaro is waitmg, so let us mter- 
rupt ourselves for a moment So, now I’m 
at your service, Mr Quaquaro That is to 
say, I asked you to come up because, m 
Tnnlrmg my mventory, it became clear that 
several cases and boxes cannot be found or, 
in other words, have been stolen Now, 
before lodging mformation with the author- 
ities which, of course, I am determmed to 
do, I wanted first to get your advice I 
wanted to do that all the more because, m 
place of the lost cases, there was found, m 
1 comer of the attic, a very peculiar mess — 
a find that could appropriately be sent to 
Dr Virchow First there was a blue 
feather-duster, tmly prehistoric, and an m- 


expressible vessel, the use of which, quite 
harmless m itself, is equally mexpressible 
Quaquaro Well, sir, I can cbmb up 
there if you want me to 
Hassenreuter Suppose you do that Up 
there you’ll meet Mrs John, whom the find 
m question has disqmeted even more tbuTi 
it has me These three gentlemen, who are 
my pupils, won’t be persuaded that some- 
thmg very like a murder didn’t take place 
up there But, if you please, let’s not cause 
a scandal! 

Kaferstein When somethmg got lost in 
my mother’s shop m Schneidemuhl, it was 
always said that the rats had eaten it And 
really, when you consider the number of 
rats and mice m this house — I veiy nearly 
stepped on one on the stairs a while ago— 
why shouldn’t we suppose that the cases of 
costumes were devoured in the same way 
Silk IS said to be sweet 
Hassenreuter Very excellent! Very 
good! You’re relieved from the necessity 
of mdulgmg m any more notion-shopkeep- 
ers’ fancies, my good Kaferstem! Ha, ha, 
ha! It only remains for you to dish up 
for us the story of the cavalry man Sot- 
genfrei, who, accordmg to your assertion, 
when this house was still a cavalry bar- 
racks, hanged himself — spurred and armed 
— ^m my loft And then the last straw 
would be for you to direct our suqncions 
toward him 

Kaferstein You can still see the veiy 
nail he used 

Quaquaro There am’t a soul m the house 
what don’t know the story of the soldier 
Sorgenfrei who put an end to hisself with 
a rope somewhere under the rooftree 
Kaferstein The carpenter’s wife down- 
stairs and a seamstress m the second story 
have repeatedly seen him by broad day- 
hght nodding out of the attic wmdow and 
bowmg down with mditaiy demeanour 
Quaquaro A corporal, they says, called 
the soldier Sorgenfrei a wmdbag an’ gave 
him a blow outa spite An’ the idjit took 
that to heart 

Hassenreuter Ha, ha, ha! Mihtary bru- 
talities and ghost stones! That mixture is 
original, but hardly to our purpose I as- 
sume that the theft, or whatever it was, 
took place dunng those eleven or twelve 
days that I spent on busmess m Alsace 
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So look the matter over and have the 
goodness, later, to report to me 

[Hassenbeutkb turns to his pupils 
QrAQtTABO mounts the stars to 
the loft and disappears behind 
the trap-door f 

Hassenreuter All right, my good Spitta 
Fire awayl 

[Sputa recites simply according to the 
sense and vnthout any tragic bombast 1 
"Ireful my heart in my bosom bumeth, 
My hand is ready for sword or lance, 
For unto me the Goigon tumeth 
My foeman’s hateful countenance 
Scarce I master the rage that assails me 
Shall I salute him with fair speech? 
Better, perchance, my ire avails me? 
Only the Fury me affrighteth, 
Protectress of all withm her reach, 

And God’s truce which all foes uniteth ” 
Hassenreuter IWho has sat down, sup- 
ports hts head on his hand and listens re- 
signedly Not until Sputa has ceased 
speaking for some moments does he look 
up, as if coming to himself ] Are you quite 
through, Spitta? If so, I’m much obliged! 
—You see, my dear fellow, I’ve really got- 
ten into a deuce of a situation as far as 
you are concerned either I tell you impu- 
dently to your face that I consider your 
method of elocution excellent— and m that 
case I’d be guilty of a he of the most con- 
temptible kmd, or else I tell you that I 
consider it abommable and then we’d get 
mto another beastly row 
Spitta [Turning pale] Yes, all this 
stilted, rhetorical stuff is quite foreign to 
nature That’s the very reason why I 
abandoned theology The preacher’s tone 
IS repulsive to me 

Hassenreuter And so you would like to 
reel off these tragic choruses as a clerk of 
court mumbles a document or a waiter a 
bill of fare? 

Spitta I don’t care for the whole sonor- 
ous bombast of the “Bride of Messina ’’ 
Hassenreuter 1 wish you’d repeat that 
charming opinion 

Spitta There’s nothmg to be done about 
It, sir Our conceptions of dramatic art 
charge utterly, m some reacts 
Hassenreuter Man ahve, at this particu- 
moment your face is a ventable mono- 
of megalomania and impudence 1 I 
beg your pardon, but you’re my pupil now 


and no longer the tutor of my children. 
Your views and mme 1 You ridiculous 
tyrol You and Schiller 1 Friedrich Schil- 
ler I I’ve told you a hundred times that 
your puerile httle views of art are nothmg 
but an innate striving toward imbecility I 

Spitta You would have to prove that to 
me, after all 

Hassenreuter You prove it yourself 
every time you open your mouth I You 
deny the whole art of elocution, the value 
of the voice m actmgl You want to sub- 
stitute for both the art of toneless squeak- 
mgi Further you deny the importance of 
action m the drama and assert it to be a 
worthless accident, a sop for the ground- 
lings 1 You deny the validity of poetic 
justice, of gmlt and its necessary expia- 
tion You call all that a vulgar mvention — 
an assertion by means of which the whole 
moral order of the world is abrogated by 
the learned and crooked understandmg of 
your smglemagmficent self 1 Of the heights 
of humamty you know nothmg 1 You as- 
serted the other day that, m certain cir- 
cumstances, a barber or a scrubwoman 
imght as fittmgly be the protagomst of a 
tragedy as Lady Macbeth or Kmg Lear I 

Sjnlta [Still pale, polishing his specta- 
cles ] Before art as before the law all men 
are equal, sir 

Hassenreuter Aha? Is that so? Where 
did you pick up that banahty? 

Spitta [Without permitting himself to 
00 discoTtceHed ] The truth of that saying 
has become my second nature In behev- 
ing it I probably find myself at variance 
With Schiller and Gustav Freytag, but not 
at all with Lessmg and Diderot I have 
spent the past two semesters m the study 
of these two great dramaturgic critics, and 
the whole stilted French psuedo-classicism 
IS, as far as I’m concerned, utterly destroyed 
—not only m creative art itself but in such 
manifestations as the boundless folly of the 
directions for actmg which Goethe pre- 
scribed m hiB old age These are mere 
superannuated nons’ense 

Hassenreuter You don’t mean it? 

Spitta And if the German stage is ever 
to recuperate it must go back to the young 
bchiUer, the young Goethe— the author of 
Uotz —and ever agam to Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessmg I There you wiU find set 
down principles of dramatic art which are 
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thing like that Ench Spitta that’s my 
son And I’m obhged to say that with 
deep sorrow 

Hassenreuter First of all, I’m veiy glad 
to have the privilege of your acquaintance 
I hasten at once to beg you, however, dear 
Pastor, not to be too much worried, not to 
be too sorrowful concerning the little es- 
capade m which your son is indulging 

Pastor Spitta Oh, but I am greatly 
troubled I am deeply gneved iSitting 
down on a chair he surveys the strange 
place in which he finds himself with con- 
siderable interest} It is hard to say; it is 
extremely difficult to commimicate to any 
one the real depth of anxiety But forgive 
me a question, sir I was in the trophy- 
chamber — [He touches one of the armored 
dummies with his cane ] What kind of 
armor is this? 

Hassenreuter These figures are to rep- 
resent the cuirassiers in Schiller’s “Wallen- 
stern ” 

Pastor Spitta Ah, ah, my idea of Schiller 
was so veiy different 1 iCollecting him- 
self! Oh, this city of Berlml It confuses 
me utterly You see a man before you, 
sn, who IS not only grieved, whom this 
Sodom of a city has not only stirred to his 
very depths, but who is actually broken- 
hearted by the deed of his son 

Hassenreuter A deed? What deed? 

Pastor Spitta Is there any need to ask? 
The son of an honest man desiring to be- 
come an an an actor I 

Hassenreuter [Drawing himself up 
With the utmost dignity 1 My dear sir, I 
do not approve of your son’s determination 
But I am myself — honi soit qui mal y 
pense — ^the son of an honest man and my- 
self, I trust, a man of honour And I, 
whom you see before you, have been an 
actor, too No longer than six weeks ago 
I took part m the Luther celebration— for 
I am no less an apostle of culture in the 
broadest sense — ^not only as manager but 
by ascending the boards on which the world 
IB shadowed forth as an actor I From my 
pomt of view, therefore, your son’s deter- 
mination IS scarcely open to objection on 
the score of his social standmg or his hon- 
ourable character But it is a difficult 
callmg and demands, above all, a high de- 
gree of talent I am also wilhng to admit 
that it IS a callmg not without pecuhar 


dangers to weak characters And finally 
I have myself proved the imspeakable hard- 
ships of my profession so thoroughly that 
I would like to guard anyone else from 
entering it That is the reason why I box 
my daughters’ ears if the slightest notion 
of going on the stage seizes them, and why 
I would rather tie stones about their necks 
and drown them where the sea is deepest 
than see them many actors 

Pastor Spitta I didn’t mean to wound 
any one’s feelmgs I admit, too, that a 
simple country parson like myself can’t 
very well have much of a conception of 
such things But consider a father now— 
just such a poor country parson — ^who has 
saved and hoarded his penmes m order that 
his son might have a career at the uni- 
versity Now consider, further, that this 
son is just about to take his ^al exami- 
nations and that his father and his mother 
— I have a sick wife at home — are lookmg 
forward with anxiety and with longmg, 
whichever you call it, toward the moment 
in which their son will mount the pulpit 
and deliver the trial sermon before the con- 
gregation of his choice And then comes 
this letter Why, the boy is mad I 

[The emotion of the Pastor is not 
exactly consciously directed, it is 
controlled The trembling of the 
hand with which he searches for 
the letter in his inner pocket and 
hands it to the manager %s not 
quite convincing] 

Hassenreuter Young men search after 
various aims We musn’t be too much 
taken by surprise if, once m a while, a 
crisis of this kind is not to be avoided m 
a young man’s life 

Pastor Spitta Well, this crisis was avoid- 
able It will not be difficult for you to see 
from this letter who is responsible for this 
destructive change m the soul of a young, 
an excellent, and hitherto thoroughly obedi- 
ent youth I should never have sent him 
to Berhn Yes, it is this so-called scientific 
theology, this theology that flirts with all 
the pagan philosophers, that would change 
the Lord our God mto empty smoke and 
sublimate our blessed Saviour into thin air 
— ^it IS this that I hold responsible for the 
grievous mistake of my child And to this 
may be added other temptations I tell 
you, sir, I have seen thmgs which it is im- 
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possible for me to qieak ofl I ha^e cir- 
culars in every pocket — '“Ball of the tlitel 
Smart waitresses!” and so onl I was 
qmetty walking, at half past twelve one 
mght, through the arcade that connects 
Fnednch street with the Lmden, and a 
disgustmg fellow sidles up to me, wretched, 
undergrown, and asks me with a kind of 
greasy, shifty impudence Doesn’t the gen- 
tleman want something real fetching? And 
these show wmdows in which, right by the 
pictures of noble and e\alted personages, 
naked actresses, dancers, m short the most 
shockmg nudities are displayed 1 And fi- 
nally this Corso— oh, this Gorsol 'Where 
pamted and bedizened vice jostles respectr- 
able women from the sidewalk 1 It's sim- 
ply the end of the world! 

Hassenrcuter Ah, my dear Pastor, the 
world doesn’t so easily come to an end — 
nor, surely, will it do so on account of the 
nudities that offend or of the vice which, 
slinks throu^ the streets at mght The 
world will probably outlive me and the 
whole scumlous mterlude of humamty 
Pastor Sjnlla "What turns these young 
people aside from the right path is evil 
example and easy opportumty 
Hassenreuier I beg your pardon, Pas- 
tor, but I have not obsen od m your son 
the shghtest mclmation toward leading a 
fnvolous life He is simply attracted to 
hterature, and he isn’t the first clergjTnan’s 
son— remember merely l,c^ing and Herder 
—who has taken the road of literary study 
and creative art Very hkely he has manu- 
script plays m his desk even now To be 
sure, I am bound to admit that the opm- 
lons which your son defends in the field of 
hterature frighten even me at times I 
Pastor Spitla But that’s horrible t That's 
fnghtfull That far exceeds my worst fears I 
And so my eyes have been opened — My 
dear sir, I have had eight children, of whom 
Ench seemed our fairest hope and his 
next-oldest sister our heaviest trial And 
now, it seems, the same accursed city has 
demanded them both as its victims The 
girl developed prematurely, she was beauti- 
ful and But I must mention 
another circumstance now I have been m 
Berhn for three days and I haven’t seen 
Erich yet When I tried to see hiin to-day, 
he was not at home m his rooms I waited 
for a while and naturally looked about me 


m my son’s dwelling And now. look at 
this picture, sir I {Replacing Emeu’s letter 
m /its pocket he extracts therefrom a small 
photograph and holds xt immediately under 
HASSE^RfcUT^n’s eyes] 

Hassenrcuter {Takes the picture and 
holds it at varying distances from him. He 
IS disconcerted ] Why should I look at this? 

Pastor Spilta The silly little face is of 
no importance But pray look at the in- 
scription 

Hassenrcuter WHiere? 

Pastor Spitta {Reads ] ‘TVom “Walburga 
to her only sweetheart ” 

Hassenrcuter Permit mel — W'hat’s the 
meaning of this? 

Pastor Spitta It simply means some 
seamstress if not, what is worse, some shady 
waitress 1 

Hassenrcuter. H-m [7/c slips the pic- 
ture into his pocket 1 1 shall keep this 
photograph 

Pastor Spitta It is in such filth that my 
son wallows And consider the situation in 
which it puts mo with what feelings, with 
what front shall I henceforward faco my 
congregation from the pulpit . . ? 

Hassenrcuter Confound it, what business 
38 that of mine? 'What have I to do with 
your offspnng, with your lost sons and 
daughters? {He pulls out the photograph 
again 3 And furthermore, as far as this ex- 
cellent and sound-hearted young lady is 
concerned, you’re quite mistaken m your 
ideas about waitresses and such like. I’ll 
say nothing more All otlicr matters will 
adjust themselves Good-bye 

Pastor Spitta I confess frankly, I don't 
xmderstand you Probably this tone is the 
usual one m your circles I will go and not 
annoy you any longer But as a father I 
have the right, before God, to demand of 
you that henceforth you refuse to my de- 
luded son this so-called dramatic mstruc- 
tion I hope I shall not have to look for 
further ways and means of enforcing this 
demand 

Hassenreuier I won’t only do that, but 
I’ll actually put him out of doors [He 
accompanies the Pastor to the door, slams 
it behind lam and returns alone 3 

Hassenreuier {Waving his arms through 
the air 3 All that one can say here is 
Plain parson! [He rushes halfway up the 
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stairs to the loftl Spittal Walburgal 
Come down here, will you? 

[Walburga and Spitta come down ] 

Hassenreuter ITo Walbdkga, who looks 
at him questioninglyl Go to your high 
stool over there and sit down on the humor- 
ous part of your anatomy 1 Well, and you, 
my dear Spitta, what do you want? 

Spitta You called us both, sir. 

Hassenreuter Exactly. Now look me m 
the eye I 

Spitta Certainly 

[He looks straight at Hasse^ibbutkb ] 

Hassenreuter You two want to make an 
ass of me But you won’t succeed! Si- 
lence! Not a word! I would have ex- 
pected somethmg veiy different from you! 
This IS a striking proof of mgratitude 
Keep still! Furthermore, a gentleman was 
here just now! That gentleman is afraid 
in Berlm! March! Follow him! Take 
him down mto the street and try to make 
it clear to him that I’m neither your boot- 
black nor his 

[Spitta shrugs his shoulders, takes 
his hat and goes ] 

Hassenreuter [Strides up to Walbuboa 
energetically and tweaks her earl And as 
for you, my dear, you’ll have your ears 
soundly boxed if ever agam without my 
permission you exchange two words with 
f.liiH rascal of a theologian gone to smash! 

Walburga Ouch, papa, ouch! 

Hassenreuter This fellow who is fond 
of makmg such an innocent face as if he 
couldn’t harm a fly and whom I was care- 
less enough to admit to my house is, un- 
fortunately, a man behind whose mask the 
most shameless impudence hes m wait I 
and my house are m the service of true 
propriety Do you want to besmirch the 
escutcheon of our honour as the sister of 
this fellow seems to have done — a girl who 
disgraced her parents by commg to an end 
m the street and the gutter? 

Walburga. I don’t share your opimon 
about Erich, papa 

Hassenreuter. What’s that? Well, at 
least you know my opmion Either you 
give Viim his walking papers or else you 
can look out for yourself and find out what 
it IS to get along, away from your parental 
roof, m a way of life regardless of honour, 
duty and decency! In that case you can 


go! I have no use for daughters of that 
kmd! 

Walburga [Pale and sombre] You are 
always saymg, papa, that you too had to 
make your way mdependently and without 
your parents 

Hassenreuter. You’re not a man 
Walburga Certamly not But think, for 
instance, of Alice Butterbusch 

[Father and daughter look firmly 
into each other’s eyes] 
Hassenreuter. Why should I? Have you 
a fever, eh? Or have you gone mad? [He 
drops the whole discussion, noticeably put 
out of countenance, and taps at the library 
door ] Where did we leave off? Begm at 
the proper place 

[Kegel and Kafeestbut appear] 
Kegel and Kaferstein [Declaim] 

"A wiser temper 
Beseemeth age 
I, bemg reasonable. 

Salute him first ” 

[Led and directed by Spitta ap- 
pear Paumnb Pipehcahcka in 
street dress and Mbs Kielbacke, 
who carries an infant on a pil- 
low] 

Hassenreuter What do you want here? 
What kmd of women are you bnngmg here 
to annoy me? 

Spitta It isn’t my fault, sir The women 
insisted on commg to you 
Mrs Kielbacke No, all we wants is to 
see Mrs John 

Pauline An’ Mrs John she’s always up 
here with you! 

Hassenreuter True But I’m begmnmg 
to regret the fact, and I must insist, at all 
events, that she hold her pnvate recep- 
tions m her own rooms and not here 
Otherwise I'll soon eqmp the door here 
with patent locks and mantraps — ^What’s 
the matter with you, my good Spitta? I 
suppose you’ll have to have the goodness 
to show these ladies the place they really 
want to go to 

Pauline But Mrs John ain’t to be found 
m her rooms downstairs 
Hassenreuter Well, die’s not to be found 
up here either 

Mrs Kielbacke The reason is because 
t hw here young lady has her httle son 
boardin’ with Mrs John 
Hassenreuter Glad to hear it! Please 
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march now without further delay I Save 
me, Kafersteml 

Mrs KtelbacKe An’ now a gentleman’s 
come from the city, from the office of the 
government guardian office to see how the 
child 13 an’ if it’s well taken care of an’ in 
good condition An’ then he went into 
Mrs John’s room an’ we went with him 
An’ there was the child an’ a note pinned 
to It what said that Mrs John was workm’ 
for you up here 

ffassenreuter Where was the child board- 
ing? 

Mrs Ktelbacke With Mrs John. 
Hassenreuter [Impatiently ] That’s 
simply a piece of imbecihty You are 
quite wrong — Spitta, you would have been 
much better employed accompanymg the 
old gentleman after whom I sent you than 
aidmg these ladies to come here 
Spitta I looked for the gentleman you 
speak of but he was already gone 
Hassenrevier, These ladies don’t seem 
to beheve me "Will you kindly inform 
them, gentlemen, that Mrs John has no 
child m board, and that they are quite 
obviously mistaken in the name 
Kafterstein I am asked to tell you that 
you are probably mistaken in the name 
Pauline {Vehemently and tearjullyl 
we has got my baby I She had my baby 
boardin’ with her An’ the gentleman came 
from the city an’ he said that the child 
wasn’t m no good hands an’ that it was 
neglected She went an’ rumed my baby’s 
health 


Hassenreuter There is no doubt but 
what you have mistaken the name of the 
woman of whom you speak. Mrs John has 
no child m board 

W baby m her claws, 
hats what! An’ she let it starve an' get 
<JickI I gotta see herl I gotta tell her 
right out! She's gotta make my little baby 
well agaml I gotta go to court The 
gentleman says as how I gotta go to court 
give notice 


^ riot to gel 

kenl How did you ever hit on the ides 
that Mts John has a child m board? 
^Pauline Because I gave it to her my- 


child and it just occurs to me that she 


taken it along with her on a visit to her 
sister-m-law 

Pauline She ain’t got no child No, Mrs 
John ain’t got none I She cheats an’ she 
lies She ain't got none She took my 
little Alois an’ she ruined him 
Hassenreuter By heaven, ladies, you are 
mistaken I 

Pauline Nobody won’t believe me that 
I had a baby My intended he wrote me a 
letter an* he says it ain’t true an’ that I’m 
a har an’ a low creature [She touches ike 
jnllow on which the infant is resting 1 
It’s mine an’ I’ll proie it in court 1 I c’n 
swear it by the holy Mother o’ God 
Hassenreuter Do uncover the child [It 
IS done and HASSBNnEUTFR observes the in- 
fant attentively ] — ^H'm, the matter will not 
remain long in obscurity In the first place 
I know Mrs John If iffio had had this 
child in board it could never look as it docs 
And that is true quite simply because, 
where it is a question of children, Mrs 
John has her heart in the right place 
Pauline I want to sec Mrs John That's 
all I says I don’t has to toll my business 
to everybody in the world. I c’n tell every- 
thin’ in court, down to the least thing— 
the day an’ the hour an’ jus’ c\ackly the 
place where it was boml People is gom’ 
to open their eyes, you o’n believe me 
Hassenreuter What you assert, then, if I 
understand you rightly, is that Mrs John 
has no baby of her own at all, and that the 
one which passes as such is in reality yours 
Pauline God strike me dead if that 
am’t the truth I 

Hassenreuter And this is the child in 
question? I trust that God won’t take you 
at your word this time — You must know 
that I, who stand before you, am manager 
Hassenreuter and I have personally had m 
my own hands the child of Mrs John, my 
charwoman, on three or four occasions I 
even weighed it on the scales and found it 
to weigh over eight pounds This poor 
httle creature doesn't weigh over four 
pounds And on the basis of this fact I 
can assure you that this child is not, at 
least, the child of Mrs John You may be 
nght m assertmg that it is yours I am 
m no position to throw doubt on that. 
But I know Mrs John's child and I am 
quite sure that it is, m no wise, identical 
With this 
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Mrs Kielbacke IRespecifully I No, no, 
that's right enough It ain't identical 
Pauline This baby here is identical 
enough all right, even if it’s a bit underfed 
an’ weakly This business with the child is 
all straight enough 1 I’ll take an oath that 
it’s identical all right 
Hassenreuter I am simply speechless. 
iTo his pupils ] Our lesson is ruled by an 
evil star to-day, my dear boys. I don’t 
know why, but the error which these ladies 
are making engrosses me {.To the women ] 
You may have entered the wrong door 
Mrs Kielbacke No, me an’ the gentle- 
man from the guardian’s office an’ the 
young lady went an' fetched this here 
child outa the room what has the name 
plate o’ Mrs John on it, an' took it out 
into the hall Mrs John wasn’t there an’ 
her husband the mason is absent in Ham- 
burg 

[PoMCBMAN ScHiEHKB comes in, jat 
and good-natured 

Hassenreuter Ah, there’s Mr Schierke! 
What do you want here? 

Schierke I understand, sir, that two 
women fled up here to you 
Mrs Kielbacke We ain’t fled at all 
Hassenreuter They were mquirmg for 
Mrs John 

Schierke May I be permitted to ax some- 
thin’ too? 

Hassenreuter If you please 
Pauline Jus’ let him ax We don’t has 
to wony 

Schierke ITo Mbs Kielbacke] What’s 
your name? 

Mrs Kielbacke I’m Mrs Kielbacke 
Schierke You’re connected with the 
society for raism’ children, eh? Where do 
you live? 

Jlfrs Kielbacke Limen street number 
mne 

Schierke Is that your child that you 
have there? 

Mrs Kielbacke That’s Miss Pipercarcka 
her child 

Schierke [To Pauline] An’ your name? 
Pauline Paula Pipercarcka from Skor- 
zenm I 

Schierke This woman asserts that the 
ohild IS yours Do you assert that too? 

Pauline Sergeant, I has to ax for your 
protection because suspicions is cast on me 
an’ I’m innercent. The gentleman from the 


city did come to me An’ I did get my 
child outa the room o’ Mrs. John what I 
had it in board with . . 

Schierke [With a searching look ] Yes? 
Maybe it was the door across the way 
where the restaurant keeper’s widow Knobbe 
hves Nobody knows what you’re up to with 
that child nor who sent you an’ bnbed you 
You ain’t got a good conscience! You took 
the child an’ slipped up here with it while 
its rightful mother, the widow Knobbe, what 
it’s been stolen from, is huntin’ all over the 
stairs an’ halls for it an’ while a detective 
IS standm’ acrost the way 

Pauline. I don’t care about no detective 
I’m . . 

Hassenreuter You are refuted, my good 
girl Can’t you comprehend that? First 
you say that Mrs John has no child Next 
you say— kindly attend to me — ^that you 
had taken your child, which has been pass- 
ing for Mrs John’s, out of the latter’s room 
However all of us here happen to know 
Mrs John’s child and the one you have here 
IS another Is that clear to you? Hence 
your assertion cannot, m any cucumstances, 
be a correct one! — ^And now, Schierke, you 
would do me a favor if you would conduct 
these ladies out so that I can contmue giv- 
ing my lesson 

Schierke All right, but if I does that 
we’U get into that Knobbe crowd Because 
her child has been stolen 

Pauline It am’t me that done it, it’s 
Mrs John 

Schierke That’s all right {Continuing 
his account to Hassenheuteb ] And they 
says that the child has blue blood m it on 
its father’s side So Mrs Knobbe thinks 
as how it’s a plot of enemies 'cause they 
grudges her the alimony m some quarters 
an’ a gentleman’s eddication for the kid. 
{Someone is beating at the door with fsts ] 
That’s the Knobbe woman There she 
comes now! 

Hassenreuter Mr Schierke, you are re- 
sponsible to me If these people trespass 
on my premises and I suffer any damages 
thereby. I’ll complain to the chief of police 
I know Mr Maddei very well Don’t be 
afraid, my dear boys You are my wit- 
nesses 

Schierke {At the doorl You stay out 
there! You don’t get in here! 
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W small mob howls outside of the 
door] 

Pauline They c'n holler all they \7anta 
to but they can’t get my child 
Hassenreutcr Perhaps this is the better 
way You go into the library for the pres- 
ent [He escorts Patjune, Mas Kielbackb 
and the child into the library ] And now, 
Mr Schierke, we might nsk letting that 
fury enter in here 

Schierke [Opening ike door slightly] 
All right But only Mrs ICnobbel Come 
m here a mmute 

[Mrs SmoNiE Knobbb appears She 
ts tall and emaciated and dressed 
in a badly worn but Jashtonable 
summer gown Her face bears the 
stigma 0} a dtssolule lijc but gives 
evidence of a not ungentle on- 
gin Her air ts curiously like that 
of a gentlewoman She talks a/- 
fectedly and her eyes show addic^ 
tion to alcohol and morphine] 
Mrs Knobbe [Sailing in ] There is no 
cause for any anxiety, Mr Hassenreuter 
Those without arc prmcipally httlc boys 
^d girls who have come with me because 
I am fond of children Pray pardon me if 
I intrude One of the children told me 
that two women had sneaked up here with 
my little boy I am lookmg for my httle 
son, named Helfgott Gundofned, who has 
actually disappeared from my dwelling At 
the same tune I do not wish to mcommode 


you 

Schierke An’ you better not do that li 
has any say about it 
Mrs Hno66e [Disrepardtnp these won 
except by a proud toss of the head] 
great regret I caused a certam amou 
of distmbance m the yard Prom the ya 
as a place of vantage it is possible to coi 
mand eveiy wmdow and I made inqmres 
e poor cigar maker m the second sto 
j consumptive httle seamstress 
^ third as to whether my Selma and i 
iirae son were with either of them B 
^hmg IS farther from my retention th 
to create a scandal I want you to know 
^ conscious of being m t 
^ distmguished, mdeed, of 

ohS\ 9 '“^o^’^ed IS concerned I j 

bhged to be strictly on my guard! [TFi 

quivering voice and an ocaSonal applu 


tion of her handkerchief to her eyes ] I am 
an unfortunate woman who is pursued by 
fate, who has sunk low but who has seen 
better days I do not cure to bore you 
with my troubles But I am being pursued 
and there are those who would rob me of 
my last hope 

Schierke Aw, hurry up an’ say what you 
has to! 

Mrs Knobbe [As before] It is not 
enough that I was forced to lay aside my 
honest name Later I lived in Pans and 
then married a brutal person, a south Ger- 
man inn-kecper, because I had the foolish 
thought that my affairs might be bettered 
thereby 0 tlicse scoundrels of men! 

Schierke This don’t lead to nothin’ I You 
cut it short, I toll you 

Mrs Knobbe But I am glad of the op- 
portunity of standing, once more, face to 
face with a man of culture and intellect I 
could a tale unfold Popularly I am 
known here as “the countess’* and God is 
my witness that in my earlier youth I was 
not far rcmoicd from that estate! For a 
time I was an actress, too What did I say! 
I could unfold a tale from my life, from 
my past, which would have the advantage 
of not being invented! 

Schierke Maybe not Nobody c’n tell 

ilfrs Knobbe [With renewed emphasis ] 
My wretchedness is not mvented, although 
it may seem so when I relate how, one 
night, sunk in the deepest abysses of my 
shame, I met on the street a cousm — ^the 
playmate of my youth — ^who is now captain 
in the horse-guards He lives in the world 
I hve m the underworld ever since my 
father from pride of rank and race disowned 
me because in my earliest youth I had 
made a mistake Oh, you have no concep- 
tioi of the dullness, the coarseness, the 
essential vulgarity that obtams in those 
circles I am a trodden worm, sir, and yet 
not for a moment do I yearn to be there, in 
that glittermg wretchedness ... 

Schierke Maybe you don’t mmd comm’ 
to the pomt now! 

Hassenreuter If you please, Mr Sidiierke, 
all that mterests me So suppose you don’t 
mterrupt the lady for a while [To Mbs 
ICnobbe ] You were speakmg of your 
cousm Didn’t you say that he is a captam 
m the horse-guards? 

Mrs Knobbe He was m plam clothes 
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He is, however, a captain m the horse- 
guards He recognized me at once and we 
dedicated some blessed though painful hours 
to memones Acompanymg him there was 
— I will not call his name — a very young 
heutenant, a fair, sweet boy, dehcate and 
broodin g Mr Hassenreuter, I have for- 
gotten what shame isl Was I not even, the 
other day, turned out of church? Why 
should a down-trodden, dishonoured, de- 
serted creature, more than once puiushed 
by the laws — ^why should such an one hesi- 
tate to confess that he became the father 
of Helfgott Gundofried? 

Hassenreuter Of this baby that’s been 
stolen from you? 

jif rs Knohbe Yes, stolen 1 At least it 
is so asserted 1 It may bel But though 
my enemies are mighty and have every 
means at their command, I am not yet 
wholly convmced of it And yet it may be 
a plot concocted by the parents of the 
child’s father whose name you would be as- 
tomshed to hear, for they represent one of 
the oldest and most illustrious famihes. 
Farewell I Whatever you may hear of me, 
SIT, do not think that my bet^ feelmgs 
have been wholly extmguished in the mire 
mto which I am forced to cast myself I 
need this mire m which I am on terms of 
equahty with the dregs of mankmd Here, 
look I iShe thrusts iorward her naked 
am] Foi^etfulness 1 Insensibihtyl I 
achieve it by means of chloral, of opium 
Or I find it m the abysses of human life 
And why not? To whom am I responsible? 
—There was a time when my dear mama 
was scolded by my father on my account I 
The maid had convulsions because of me I 
Mademoiselle and an English governess 
tore each other’s chignons from Ubeir heads 
because each asserted that I loved her 

best 1 Now . . , 

Schierke. Aw, I tell you to shut it now! 
We can’t take up people’s time an’ lock ’em 
up IHe opens the hbrary doorl Now 
tell us if this here is your kid? 

[Paulinb, staring at Mas Knobbb 
vnth eyes full of hatred, comes 
out first Mbs Kielbackb, car- 
rying the child, comes next 
ScBiEREn removes the shawl that 
has been thrown over the child 1 
Pauline What d’you want o’ me? Why 
d’you come chasm’ me? I am’ no gyp^I 


I don’ go m people’s houses steahn’ their 
children I Eh? You’re crazy I wouldn’t ’ 
do no such thmg I am’t hardly got enough 
to eat for myself an’ my own child D’you 
s’pose I’m gom’ to steal strange children an’ 
feed ’em till they’re grown when the one I 
got IS trouble an’ worry enough I 

[Mbs Knobbb stares about her in- 
quiringly and as if seeking help 
JRapidly she draws a little flask 
from her pocket and pours its 
contents upon a handkerchief 
The latter she carries swiftly to 
her movih and nose, inhaling the 
fragrance of the perfume to keep 
her from fainting ] 

Hassenreuter Well, why don’t you speak, 
Mrs Ehobbe? This girl asserts that she is 
the mother of the child — not you 

[Mbs Knobbb lifts her umbrella in 
order to strike out with it She 
IS restrained by those present! 

Schierke. That won’t dol You can’t 
practice no disciplme like that here I You 
c’n do that when you’re alone m your nurs- 
ery downstairs— The mam thmg is who 
does this here kid belong to? An’ so— now 
— ^Mrs Knobbe, you just take care an’ think 
so’s to tell nothm’ but the truth herel 
Weill Is it yours or is it her’n? 

Mrs Knohbe [Bursts out ] I swear by 
the holy Mother of God, by Jesus Christ, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost that I am the 
mother of this child 

Pauline An’ I swears by the Holy 
Mother o’ God . . 

Hassenreuter. You’d better not if you 
want to save your soull We may have a 
case here m which the circumstances are 
comphcated m the extreme! It is possible, 
therefore, that you were about to swear m 
perfectly good faith But you will have to 
admit that, thou^ each of you may well 
be the moUher of twins — ^two mothers for 
one child is unthinkable I 

Walburga [Who, like Mbs ITnobbb, has 
been staring steadily at the child! 
paps, do look at the child a moment firrt l 

JIfrs KieJbacke [Tearfully and horrified! 
Yes, the poor httle cnttur’s been a’dym, 

I beheve, ever smce I was m the other 
room there! 

Schierke What? 

Hassenreuter How? [Energetically 
strides forward and now regards the child 
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iarefully tool The duld is dead There’s 
10 question about that I It seems that, 
nviBible to us, one has been m our midst 
ivho has dehvered judgment, truly accord- 
ng to the maimer of Solomon, concemmg 
the poor httle passive object of all this 
strife 

Pauline [Who has not understood ] 
What’s the matter? 

Scalier fee Keep still I— You come along 
with me 

IMbs Knobbb seems to have lost 
the power of speech She puts 
her handkerchief into her mouth 
A moaning soh zs heard deep in 
her chest Schibbkb, Mas 
BACKS with the dead child, foU 
lowed hy Mbs Knobbb and 
Pauunb Pipbrcabcka, leave the 
room A dull murmur ts heard 
from the outer hall Habsbn- 
KBUTEB returns to the foreground 
after he has locked the door be- 
hind those who have left 1 

Hassenreuter Sic eunt fata hominum 
Invent somethmg like that, if you can, my 
good Spitta 


ACT FOUR 

The dwelling of the foreman~m(Mon John 
08 tn the second act It w eight o’clock on 
a Sunday morning 

John is invisible behind the partition 
From his splashing and snorting it is clear 
that he is performing his morning ablutions 

Quaquabo has just entered His hand te 
still on the knob of the outer door. 


Quaquaro Tell me, Paul, is your wife a 
home? 

Jo^ [From, behind the partition ] No 
yet, Emil My wife went with the boy ou 
0 my married sister’s m Hangelsberg Bu 
she a gom’ to come back thiR monun’ [Dry 
^ng his hands and face, John appears in th 
floor of the partition wall ] Good mormi 
to you, Emil 

Quaquaro Monnn’, Paul 

John Well, what’s the news? I didn’ 

come from the tram till about half an hou 
ago 

^ som* mto th 

nouse an mountin’ the stairs 

John [In a jolly frame of mind] That 


right, Emill You’re a regular old watch- 
dog, eh? 

Quaquaro Tell, me, Paul How long has 
your wife’n the fad been out in Hangels- 
berg? 

John Oh, that must be somethm’ like a 
week now, Emil D’you want anythin’ of 
her? I guess she paid her rent an’ on time 
all right By the way, I might as well give 
you notice right now We got it all fixed 
We’re gom’ to move on the first of October. 
I got mother to the pomt at last that we 
c’n move outa this here shaky old barracks 
an’ mto a better neighbourhood 

Quaquaro So you am’t gom’ back to 
Hamburg no more? 

John Naw It’s a good saym’ Stay at 
home an’ make an honest hvm’l I’m not 
gom* outa town no more Not a bit of itl 
First of all, it’s no sort o’ life, gom’ from 
one lodgm’ to another An’ liien — a man 
don’t get no younger neither! The girls, 
they am’t so hot after you no more . . 
No, it’s a good thmg that aU this wanderm* 
about IS gom’ to end 

Quaquaro Your wife—she’s a fine 
schemer 

John [Merrily 1 Well, this is a brand 
new household what’s jus’ had a child bom 
mto it I said to the boss I’m a newly 
married man! Then he axed me if my first 
wife was dead On the contrary an’ not a 
bit of it, I says She’s aUve an’ ki ckin ’, bo 
that she’s jus’ given birth to a fackm’ young 
citizen o’ Berlm, that’s what! When I was 
travelm’ along from Hamburg this mormn* 
by all the old stations — ^Hamburg, Stendal, 
Ultzen — an’ got outa the fourth-class coach 
at the Lehrter station with all my duds, 
the devil take me if I didn’t tbAnV God 
with a si^ I guess he didn’t hear on 
account o’ the noise o’ the trams 

Quaquaro Did you hear, Paul, that Mrs. 
Knobbe’s youngest over the way has been 
taken off agam? 

John No What chance did I have to 
hear that? But if it’s dead, it’s a good 
thmg, Emil When I saw the poor cnttur 
a week ago when it had convulsions an’ 
Selma brought it m an’ me an’ mother gave 
it a spoonful o’ sugar an’ water — well, it 
was pretty near ready for heaven then. 

Quaquaro An’ you mean to tell me that 
you didn’t hear nothin’ o’ the circum- 
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stances, about the how an’ the why o’ that 
child’s death? 

John Nawl [He fetches a long tobacco 
'pvpe from behind the sofa ] Wait a minute I 
rU light a pipe first 1 I didn’t have no 
chanct to hear nothin’ 

Qmqnaro Well, I’m surprised that your 
wife didn’t write you nothin’ at all 
John Aw, smce we has a child o* our 
own, mother’s taken no mterest m them 
Knobbe brats no more 
Quaquaro [Observing John mth lurk- 
ing curiosity 1 Your wife was reel crazy 
to have a son, wasn’t she? 

John Well, that’s natural D’you thmk 
I wasn’t? What’s a man to work for? What 
do I slave away for? It’s different thin g 
savm’ a good lump o’ money for your own 
son from doin’ it for your sister’s children 
Quaquaro So you don’t know that a 
strange girl came here an’ swore that the 
Knobbe woman’s child wasn’t hers but be- 
longed to the gul? 

John Is that so? Well, Mrs Knobbe an’ 
child stealin’— them two things don’t go 
together Now if it’d been mother, that 
would ha’ been more likely But not that 
Knobbe woman I But teU me, Emil, what’s 
all this here busmess about? 

Quaquaro Well, one person says one 
thing an’ another says another. The 
Knobbe woman says that certam people 
has started a plot with detectives an’ such 
like to get hold o’ the brat An’ there 
ain’t no doubt o’ this It’s proved that the 
child was hers C’n you maybe give me a 
tip as to where your brother-m-law’s been 
keepm’ hisself the past few days? 

John You mean the butcher m Hangels- 
berg? 

Quaquaro Naw, I don’ mean the hus- 
band o’ your sister, but the feller what’s 
brother o’ your wife 
John It’s Bruno you mean? 

Quaquaro Sure, that’s the feller 
John How do I know? I’d sooner be 
watchm’ if the dogs still plays on the curb 
I don’t want to have no deaim’s with 
Bruno 

Quaquaro Listen to me, Paul But don’t 
get mad They knows at the pohce station 
that Bruno was seen m company o’ the 
Polish girl what wanted to claim this here 
child, first right outside o’ the door here an’ 
then at a certam place on Shore street 


where the tanners sometmies looses their 
soakm’ hides An’ now the girl’s jus’ dis- 
appeared I don’ know nothin’ o’ the par- 
ticulars, excep’ that the pohce is huntm* 

I for the girl 

John [Resolutely putting aside the long 
pipe which he had lit ] I don’ know, but I 
can’t take no enjojonent m it this momm’. 
I don’ know what’s gotten mto me I was 
as jolly as can be An’ now all of a sudden 
I feel so dam’ mean I’d like to go straight 
back to Hambui^ an’ hear an’ see nothm’ 
morel — ^Why d’you come aroun’ with sto- 
nes like that? 

Quaquaro. I jus’ thought I’d tell you 
what happened while you an’ your wife was 
away right here m your own house? 

John In my own house? 

Quaquaro That’s it 1 Yessir! They says 
that Selma pushed the perambulator with 
her httle brother m here where the strange 
girl an’ her friend came an’ took him an’ 
carried him off. But upstairs, m the ac- 
tor’s place, they caught her 

John What’s that? 

Quaquaro So up there the strange girl 
an’ the Knobbe woman pretty near tore 
each other's hair out over the child's body 

John What I’d like to know is how ^1 
that concerns me? Am’t there trouble 
here over some girl most o’ the time? Let 
’em go onl I don’ carel That is to say, 
Emil, if there am’t more to it than you’re 
tellm’ me 

Quaquaro That’s why I come to you I 
There is more The girl said m front o’ 
witnesses more’n onct that that little crit- 
tur o’ Knobbe’s was her own an’ that she 
had expressly given it m board to your 
wife 

John [First taken aback, then relieved 
iMughingl She am’t qmte right m her 
upper story That’s all 

[Ebich Spitta entersl 

Spitta Good morning, Mr John 

John Good momm’, Mr Spitta [To 
Quaqttaho, who IS still loitering in the 
doorl It’s all right, Emil I’ll take notice 
o’ what you says an’ act accordm’ 

rQuAQUAHO enti 

John Now jus’ look at a feller like that, 
Mr Spitta He’s more’n half a gaol bird 
an’ yet he knows how to make hisself a 
favourite with the district commissioner at 
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headquarters 1 An* then he goes aroun’ 
pokin' his nose into honest folks’ affairs 
Spitto Has Miss Walburga Hassenreuter 
been asking after me, Mr John? 

John Not up to this tune, not that I 
knows ofl IHe opens the door to the 
halll Selma 1 Excuse me a minute, mil 
you? Selma I I gotta know what that 
there girl c’n tell me 

[Selma Knobbe enters ] 
Selma [Sitll at the doorl What d’you 
want? 

John You diut the door a mmute an’ 
come ml An’ now tell me, girl, what’s all 
this that happened m this room about your 
httle dead brother and the strange girl? 

Selma [Who has, obviously, a had con- 
scxence, gradually comes jorward watchfully 
She now answers glibly and volubly ] I 
pushed the perambulator over into the 
room here Your wife wasn’t m an’ so I 
thinks that maybe here there’d be more 
quiet, ’cause my httle brother, you know, he 
was sick anyhow an’ crym’ all the time An* 
then, all of a sudden, a gentleman an’ a 
lady an’ another woman all comes m here, 
an’ they picked the httle feller right outa 
the camdge an’ put clean clothes on him 
an’ earned him off 

John An’ then the lady said as how it 
was her child an’ how she’d given it m 
board mth mother, mth my old woman? 

Selma [Lies! Naw, not a bit I’d 
know about that if it was so 
John [Bangs kis fist on the table 1 
Well, damn it all, it’d be a idjit’s tnck to 
have said that 

Spitta Permit me, but she did say that 
I take it you’re talkmg of the mcident 
with the two women that took place up- 
stairs at manager Hassenreuter's? 

John Did you see that? Was you there 
when the Ehobbe woman an’ the other one 
was disputin’ about the httle enttur? 

Spitta Yes, certainly I was present 
throughout 

Selma I tell you all I knows An’ I 
couldn’t say no more if officer Schierke or 
the tall pohee heutenant hisself was to ex- 
amme me for hours an’ hours I don’ know 
no^’ An’ what I don’ know I can’t tell 
John The lieutenant examined you? 
♦VI? They wanted to take mama to 
tne lock-up because people went an’ hed 


They said that our httle baby was starved 
to death 

John Aha I ’s that so? Well, Selma, 
s’pose you go over there an’ cook a httle 
coffee. 

[Selma goes over to the stove 
where she prepares coffee for 
John John himself goes up to 
his working table, takes up the 
compass Then he draws lines, 
using a pnece of rail as a rulerl 
Spitta [Conquering his diffidence and 
shame ] I really hoped to meet your wife 
here, Mr John Someone told me that 
your wife has been m the habit of lendmg 
out small sums to students against secur- 
ity And I am somewhat embarrassed 
John Maybe that’s so. But tha’s moth- 
er’s business, Mr Spitta 
Spitta To be quite frank with you, if I 
don’t get hold of some money by to-night, 
the few books and other possessions I have 
will be attached for rent by my landlady 
and I’ll be put mto the street 
John I thought your father was a 
preacher 

Spitta So he 18 But for that very rea- 
son and because I don’t want to become a 
preacher, too, he and I had a terrible quar- 
rel last mght I won’t ever accept a 
farthmg from him any more 
John [Busy over his drawing!, Then 
it’ll serve him right if you starve or break 
your neck 

Spitta Men hke myself don’t starve, Mr. 
John But if, by any chance, I were to go 
to the dogs — ^I Wouldn’t greatly care 
John No one wouldn’t beheve how many 
half-starved nmcompoops there is nmn ng 
you stoodents But none o’ you wants to 
put your hand to some reel work — [The 
distant sound of thunder is heard John 
looks out through the window! — Sultry 
day It’s thunderm’ now 
Spitta You can’t say that of me, Mr 
John, that I haven’t been wiUmg to do real 
work I’ve given lessons, I’ve addressed 
envelopes for busmess houses! I’ve been 
through everything and m all these attempts 
IVe not only toiled away the days but also 
the mghts And at the same time I’ve 
ground away at my studies like anythmgt 
John Man ahve, go to Hamburg an’ let 
’em give you a job as a bricklayer When 
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I was your age I was makin’ as much as 
twelve crowns a day m Hamburg 

Spttta That may be But I'm a bram 
worker 

John I know that kmd 

Sjntta Is that so? I don’t tTimV 3 'ou do 
know that kind, Mr John I beg you not 
to forget that yom Socialist leaders — your 
Bebcls and your Liebknechts — are bram 
workers too. 

John All right Come on, then I Let’s 
have some breakfast Thmgs look mighty 
different after a man’s had a good bite o’ 
breakfast I s’pose you am’t had any yet, 
Mr Spitta? 

Spiita. No, frankly, not to-day. 

John Well, then the first thmg is to get 
somethm’ warm down your throat 

Spitta There’s time enough for that 

John I don’ know You’re Jookm’ pretty 
well done up An’ I passed the night on 
the train too ITo Selma, who has brought 
in a little linen bag filled with rolls ] Huny 
an’ brmg another cup over here 

\.He has seated himself at his ease 
on the sofa, dips a roll into the 
coffee and begins to eat and 
dnnk ] 

Spitta iWho has not sat down yet ] 
It’s really pleasanter to pass a summer 
mght m the open of one can’t sleep any- 
how And I didn’t sleep for one minute 

John I’d hke to see the feller what c’n 
rfeep when he’s outa cash When a man’s 
down m the world he has most company 
outa doors too {.He suddenly stops chew- 
ing 1 — Come here, Selma, an’ tell me ex- j 
ackly just how it was with that there girl 
an’ the child that she took outa our room 
here. 

Selma I don’ know what to do Every- 
body axes me that Mama keeps axm’ me 
about it all day long, if I seen Bruno 
Mechelke, if I know who it was that stole 
the costumes from the actor’s loft up there 1 
If it goes on that way . . . 

John [Energetically'] Girl, why didn’t 
you ciy out when the gentleman and the 
young lady took your httle brother outa 
his carridge? 

Selma I didn’t think nothin’ ’d happen 
to him excep’ that he’d get some clean 
clothes 

John. [Grasps Selma by the wnst 1 'Well, 


you come along with me now. We’ll go 
over an’ see your mother 

[John and Selma leave the room 
As soon as they are gone Spitta 
begins to eat ravenously Soon 
thereafter Walburqa appears 
She IS in great haste and strongly 
excxted ] 

Walhurga Are you alone? 

Spitta. For the moment, yes. Good 
mommg, Walburga 

Walburga Am I too late? It was only 
by the greatest cunning, by the greatest 
determmation, by the most ruthless disre- 
gard of everythmg that I succeeded m get- 
ting away from home My younger sister 
tried to bar the door Even the servant 
girl I But I told mama that af they 
wouldn’t let me out through the door, they 
might just as well bar the wmdow, else I’d 
reach the street through it, although it’s 
three stories high I flew I’m more dead 
than ahve But I am prepared for any- 
thing How was it with your father, Ench? 

Spitta We have parted He thought 
that I was gomg out to eat husks with the 
swine as the Prodigal Son did, and told me 
not to take it mto my mmd ever again to 
cross the threshold of my father’s house m 
my future capacity as acrobat or bareback 
rider, as he was pleased to express it 
His door was not open to such scum I Well, 
I’ll fight it downl Only I’m sony for my 
poor, dear mother — ^You can’t imagme with 
what ab 3 ^smal hatred a man of his kind con- 
siders the theatre and eveiythmg connected 
with it The heaviest curse is not strong 
enough to express his feehngs An actor is, 
to his mmd, a priori, the worst, most con- 
temptible scamp imaginable 
'Walhurga I’ve found out, too, bow papa 
discovered our secret 
Spitta My father gave him your picture 
Wallburga 0 Erich, if you knew with 
what awful, with what horrible names papa 
overwhelmed me m his rage And I had 
to be silent through it all I might have 
said somethmg that would have silenced all 
his lofty moral discourses and made him 
qmte helpless before me I was almost on 
the pomt of saying it, too But I felt 
so ashamed for himl My tongue refused 
to form the words! I couldn’t say it, 
Ench! Fmally mama had to intervene 
He struck me 1 For eight or nme hours he 
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locked me m a dark alcove — ^to break my 
stubbornness, as he put it, Erich Well, he 
won’t succeed I He won’t break it I 
SpiUa ITaking Walbubga into Im arms 1 
You dear, brave girl! I am beginning to 
see now what I possess in haMng your 
love, what a treasure jou arc! [Possion- 
ately ] And how beautiful you look, Wal- 
burgal 

Walhurga Don’t! Don’t— I trust you, 
Ench, that’s all. 

Spitta And you shall not be disap- 
pomted, dearest You see, a man like me 
m whom eierything is still m a ferment, 
who feels that he was born to achic\c 
Bomethmg great and significant but some- 
thing which, for the present, he can make 
sufficiently clear neither to himself nor to 
the world— such a man has, at twenty, 
every man’s hand against his and is a bur- 
den and a laughing-stock to all the world 
But believe me it will not always be sol 
The germs of the future he in us I The 
soil 18 bemg loosened even now by the bud- 
dmg shoots! Unseen to-day, wc are the 
harvest of the future! We arc the future I 
And the time will come when all this great 
and beautiful world will be ours! 

Walburga Ah, go on, Ench I What you 
Bay heals my heart 

Spitta Walburga, I did more, last night 1 
I flung straight out into my father’s face, 
just as I felt it, my accusation of the enme 
committed against my sister And that 
made the break definite and imbridgeable 
He said stubbornly He had no knowledge 
of such a daughter as I was descnbing 
Such a daughter had no existence in Ins 
soul, and it seemed to him that his son 
would also soon cease to exist there 0 
these Christians 1 0 these servants of the 
good shepherd who took the lost lamb 
with double tenderness into his arms! O 
thou good Shepherd, how have your words 
been perverted! How have your eternal 
truths been falsified into their exact con- 
toiyl But to-day when I sat amidst the 
fladi of hghtmng and the roll of thunder 
m the Ttergarten and certam Berlm hy- 
senas were prowhng about me, I felt the 
turned and restless soul of my sister close 
beside me How many mghts, in her poor 
^6 not have sat ^elterless on 
rach benches perhaps on this very bench in 
the Ttergarten, m order to consider m her 


loneliness, her degradation, her outcast es- 
tate, how, two thousand years after the 
birth of Christ, this most Christian world is 
drenched with Christianity and with the 
love of its fellounicnl But whatever she 
thought, this IS nhat I think the poor 
harlot, the WTCtched sinner who is yet above 
the righteous, who is weighed down by the 
sms of the world, the poor outcast and her 
terrible accusation shall neicr die in ray 
soul I And into this flame of our souls we 
must cast all the wretchedness, all the 
lamentations of tlio oppressed and the dis- 
inherited! Thus shall my sister stay truly 
alive, Walburga, and effect noble ends be- 
fore the face of God through the ethical im- 
pulse that lends wings to my soul, and 
that will be more powerful than all the 
evil, heartless parson’s morality in 'the 
world 

Walburga You were in the Ttergarten 
all night, Ench? Is that the reason why 
jour hands are so icy cold, and why you 
look so utterly worn out? Ench, you must 
take my purse! No, please, you mustl 
Oh, I assure you what is mine is yours! 
If you don't feel that, you don’t love me 
Ench, you’re suffering! If you don’t take 
my few pennies. I’ll refuse all nourishment 
at home! By heaven. I’ll do it, I’ll do it, 
unless you’re sensible about that! 

Sjntia IChokes down hts rising tears and 
sits douml I’m nerv'ous, I’m overwrought 

Walburga IPuts her purse into his 
pocket 1 And you sec, Ench, this is the 
real reason why I asked you to meet me 
here To add to all my misfortunes I re- 
ceived yesterday this summons from the 
coiurt 

Spitta [Regards a document which she 
hands to him} Look here? What’s be- 
hind this, Walburga? 

Walburga. I’m quite sure that it must 
have some connection with the stolen goods 
upstairs in the loft But it does disquiet 
me terribly If papa were to discover this 
• . oh, what would I do then? 

[Mrs John enters, carrying the 
child in her arms She is dressed 
jor the street, and looks dusty 
and harassed 1 

Mrs John [Frightened, suspicious 1 
Well, what d’you want here? Is Paul home 
yet? I jus’ went down m the street a httle 
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with the baby {.She carries the child be- 
hind the partition ] 

Walburga Erich, do mention the sum- 
mons to Mrs Johnl 

Mrs John Why, Paul’s at home There’s 
his things! 

Spitta Miss Hassenreuter wanted very 
much to talk to you She received a sum- 
mons to appear m court It’s probably 
about those things that were stolen from 
the loft You know. 

Mrs John [Emerging jrom behind the 
partition'! What’s that? You reelly got 
a summons, Miss Walburga? Well, then 
you better look out! I ain’t jokin’ An* 
maybe you’re thinkin’ o’ the black man! 

Spitta What you’re saying there is quite 
incomprehensible, Mrs John 

Mrs John [Tahing up her domestic 
tasks! Did you hear that ’way out m the 
Lauben settlement, beyond the Halle Gate, 
the lightenin’ struck a man an’ a woman 
an’ a little girl o’ seven this momm’ It 
was right under a tall poplar tree 

Spitta No, Mrs John, we didn’t hear 
that 

Mrs. John. The ram’s splashm’ down 
agam 

[One hears a shower of ram begin- 
ning to fall ! 

Walburga [Nervously ] Come, Erich, 
let’s get out mto the open, anyhow 

Mrs John [Speaking louder and louder 
in her incoherent terror ] An’ I tell you 
another thmg I was talking to the woman 
what was struck by hghtemn’ jus’ a short 
time before An’ she says — ^now hsten to 
me, Mr Spitta— if you takes a dead child 
what’s lym’ m its carridge an’ pushes it 
out into the sun . . but it’s gotta be 
summer an’ midday ... it’ll draw breath. 
It’ll cry, it’ll come back to life!— You 
don’t beheve that, eh? But I seen that 
with my own eyes! [She circles about the 
room in a strange fashion, apparently be- 
coming quite oblivious of the presence of 
the two young people! 

Walburga Look here, Mrs John is posi- 
tively uncanny! Let’s go! , , , ^ 

Mrs John [Speaking still louder ! You 
don’ believe that, that it’ll come to hfe 
agam, eh? I tell you, its mother c’n come 
an’ take it But it’s gotta be nursed right 
off 

Spitta Good-bye, Mrs John 


Mrs John [In strange excitement ac- 
companies the two young people to the 
door Speaking still more loudly! You 
don’ believe that! But it’s the solemn 
truth, Mr Spitta! 

[Spitta and Walburga leave the room! 

Mrs John [Still holding the door in her 
hand calls out after them! Anybody that 
don’ beheve that don’ know notbm’ o’ the 
whole secret that I discovered 

[The foreman-mason John appears 
in the door and enters at once! 

John. Why, there you are, mother! I’m 
glad to see you What’s that there secret 
you’re talkm* about? 

Mrs John [As though awakening, grasps 
her head ] Me?— Did I say somethin’ about 
a secret? 

John That you did unless I’m hard o’ 
bearin’ An’ it’s reelly you unless it’s a 
ghost 

Mrs John [Surprised and frightened! 
Why d’you thmk I might be a ghost? 

John [Pats his wife good-naturedly on 
the back ! Come now, Jette, don’t bite me 
I’m reel glad, that I am, that you’re here 
agam with the little kid! [Ee goes behind 
the partition! But it’s lookin’ a httle 
measly. 

Mrs John The milk didn’t agree with 
him An’ that’s because out there m the 
country the cows is already gettm’ green 
fodder I got milk here from the dairy 
company that comes from diy fed cows 

John [Reappears in the mam room! 
That’s what I’m saym’ Why did you have 
to go an’ take the child on the tram an 
outa town The city is healthier That’s 
my notion 

Mrs John I’m gom’ to stay at home 
now, Paul 

John In Hamburg eveiythm’ is settled, 
too To-day at noon I’m gom’ to meet 
Karl an’ then he’ll tell me when I c’n start 
workm’ for the new boss!— Look here 1 
brought somethm’ with me, too [He takes 
a small child’s rattle from his breeches 
pocket and shakes it ] 

Mrs John What’s that? ^ 

John That’s somethm’ to brmg a bit o 
life mto the place, ’cause it’s pretty quiet 

mside m Berlm here! Listen how the kid’s 

crowm’ [The child is heard making happy 
little noises! I tell you, mother, when a 
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little kid goes on that •way~there ain’t 
nothin' I’d take for itl 
Mrs John Have you seen anybody yet? 
John No 1— Leastways only Quaquaro 
early this momin’ 

Mrs John, [In timid suspense 3 
Well ? 

John Oh, never mind I Nothin’ I There 
was nothin’ to it 

Mrs John [4s before 1 What did ho 
say? 

John What d’you think he said? But if 
you’re bound to know — ^'lain't no use talkin’ 
o’ such things Sunday momin’— he a\ed 
me after Bruno again 
Mrs John [Pale and speahng hastily 1 
What do they say Bruno has done again? 

John Nothin’ Here, come’n drink a lit- 
tle coffee, Jettc, an’ don’ get e\citcdl It 
ain’t your fault that you got a brother like 
that We don’t has to concern oursehca 
about other people 

Mrs John I’d like to know what an old 
fool hke that what spies aroun’ all day long 
has alwaj’s gotta be talkin’ about Bruno 
John Jette, don’ bother me about Bruno 
—You see . aw, what’s the use ' 
might as well keep still 1 But if I 

was gain’ to tell you the truth, I’d say 
that it wouldn’t surprise me if some day 
Bnmo’d come to a pretty bad end nght 
out m the yard o’ the gaol, too — a quick 
end [Mrs John sits dovm heavily beside 
the table She grows grey in the face and 
breathes with difficulty 1 Maybe notl 
Maybe notl Don’t take it to heart so 
nght offl — ^How’s the sister? 

Mrs John I don’ know 
John Why, I thought you was out there 
visitm’ her? 

Mrs John [Looks at him absently! 
Where was I? 

John Well, you see, Jette, that’s the way 
it IB with you women! You’re jus’ shakin’, 
but oh no — ^you don’ want to go to no 
doctor I 4n’ it’ll end maybe by your havin’ 
to take to your bed That’s what comes o’ 
neglectm' nature 

Mrs John [Throwing her arms about 
John’s neck ] Paul, you’re gom’ to leave 
me I For God’s sake, tell me ri^t out that 
its sol Don’ fool me aroun’ an’ cheat me! 
Tell me right out! 

John What’s the matter with you to-day, 
Henrietta? 


Mrs John [Pulling herself together! 
Don’ attend to my fool talk I ain’t had 
no rest all night — ^that’s it An’ then I got 
up reel early, an’ anyhow, it ain’t notlim’ 
but that I’m a bit weak ymt 
John Then you better he down flat on 
3'our back an’ rest a little [Mrs John 
throws herself on the sofa and stares at the 
ceiling! Maybe you’d better comb your- 
self a bit afterwards, Jette! — It mustn been 
mighty dusty on the tram for you to be 
jus’ coiercd all o\er with sand the way 
you are! [Mas John docs not answer 
but continues staring at the ceiling 3 I must 
go an’ bring that there little feller into the 
light a bit [lie goes behind the partition 3 
Mrs John How long has we been mar- 
ried, Paul? 

John [Plays with the rattle behind the 
partition Then answers! That was in 
eighteen hundred and se\enty-two, jus* as 
I came back from the war 
Mrs John Then you came to father, 
didn’t you? An’ you assoomed a grand 
position an’ you had the Iron Cross on the 
left side o’ your chest 
John [Appears, swinging the rattle and 
carrying the child on its pillow He speaks 
mcmly! That’s so, mother An’ I got it 
yet If you want to see it. I’ll pin it on 
Mrs John [Still stretched out on the 
sofa ] An’ then you came to me an’ you 
said that I wasn’t to bo so busy all the 
time . gom’ up an’ down, runnin’ up- 
stairs an’ downstairs . . . that I was to be 
a bit more easygoin’ 

John An’ I'm still sayin’ that same thing 
to-day 

Mrs John An’ then you tickled me witli 
your moustache an’ kissed me right behind 
my left ear An’ then 
John Then it didn’t take long for us to 
agree, eh? 

Mrs John Yes, an’ I laughed an*, bit by 
bit, I looked at myself in every one o’ your 
brass buttons I was lookm’ different thenl 
An’ then you said 

John Well, mother, you’re a great one 
for rememberin’ things, I must sayl 
Mrs John An’ then you said When we 
has a boy, an’ that’ll be soon, he c’n follow 
the flag mto the field too “with God for 
Kmg an’ country” 

John [Sings to the child, playing with 
the rattle ] 
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“To heaven he turns his glances bold 
Whence gaze the hero sires of old 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the German 
Rhmel” . 

Well, an’ now that I has a httle feller like 
that I ain’t half so keen on sendm’ him to 
the war to be food for powder IHe re- 
tires mill the child behind the partition'! 

Mrs John [Still staring at the ceiling ! 
Paul, Pauli Seems as if all that was a 
hundred years agol 

John. [Reappears from behind the par- 
tition without the child! Not as long ago 
as all that 

Mrs John Look here, what d’j'ou think? 
How would it be if you was to take me an’ 
the child an’ go to America? 

John Now hsten here, Jettel What’s 
gotten mto you, an} how? "^^Tiat is it? 
Looks as if there was nothm’ but ghosts 
aroun’ me herel You know I has a good 
easy temper 1 When the workmen hea\e 
bricks at each other, I don’t even get ex- 
cited Au’ what do they say? Paul has 
a comfortable nature But now what’s 
this here? The sun’s shinm’, it’s bright 
daylight 1 I can’t see nothin’, that’s a fac’ 
But somethin’s titterm’ an’ whisperin’ an’ 
creepin’ aroim* m here Only when I 
stretches out my hand I can’t lay hold on 
nothm’ 1 Now I wants to know what there 
18 to this here story about the strange girl 
what came to the room Is it true? 

Mrs John You heard, Paul, that the 
young lady didn’t come back no more An’ 
that shows you, don’t it » . 

John I hear what you’re sajon’ But 
your lips IS fair blue an’ your eyes look as 
if somebody was tormentin’ you 

Mrs John [Suddenly changing her atti- 
tude! Yes Why do you leave me alone 
year m an’ year out, Paul? I sits here like 
m a cave an’ I am’t got a soul to who I 
c’n say what I’m thinkm’ Many a time 
I’ve sat here an’ axed myself why I works 
an’ works, why I skimps an’ saves to get 
together a few crowns, an’ find good invest- 
ments for your eamin’s an’ try to add to 
’em Why? Was all that to go to stran- 
gers? Paul, it’s you who’s been the rum 
o’ me [She lays het head on the tabl4 
and bursts out in sobs ] 

[Softly and with feline stealth 
Bruno Mechelkb enters the 
room at this moment He has 


on his Sunday duds, a spng of 
lilac in his hat and a great bunch 
of It in his hand John drums 
with his fingers on the window 
and does not observe him! 

Mrs John [Has gradually realised Bru- 
no’s presence as though he were a ghost! 
Bruno, is that you’ 

Bruno [Who has recognised John in a 
I flash, softly ] Sure, it’s me, Jette 

Mrs John Where d’you come from? 
What d’you want? 

Bruno I been dancin’ all mght, Jette! 
You c’n see, can’t you, that I’m dam’ 
jolly? 

John [Has been staring steadily at 
Bruno A dangerous pallor has overspread 
his face He now goes slowly to a small 
cupboard, takes out an old army revolver 
and loads it Mrs John does not observe 
this! You! Listen! I’ll tell you some- 
thm’ — somethin’ you forgot, maybe There 
ain’t no reason on God’s earth why I 
shouldn’t pull this here trigger I You scoun- 
drel! You am’t fit to be among human 
bem’s! I told you . . . las’ fall it was 
. . . that I’d shoot you down if I ever 
laid eyes on you m my home again! Now 
go . or I’ll . . . ^oot Y’understan’? 

Bruno Aw, I am't scared o’ your jelly 
squirter. 

Mrs John [Observes that John, 
losing control of himself, ts slowly ap- 
proaching Bruno with the weapon and rais- 
ing It] Then kill me too, Paul ’Cause 
he’s my brother. 

John [Looks at her long, seems to 
awaken and change his mind! All right 
[He replaces the revolver carefully in the 
cupboard! You’re nght, anyhow, Jette! 
It’s hell, Jette, that your name’s got to 
be on the tongue of a crittur like that 
All right The powder’d be too good too 
This here little pistol’s tasted the blood o’ 
two Prench cavalry men! Heroes they 
was! An* I don’t want it to drmk no dirt 
Bruno I am’ doubtm’ that there’s dirt 
m your head! An’ if it hadn’t been that 
you board with my sister here I’d ha’ let 
the hght mto you long ago, you dirt eater, 
so you’d ha’ bled for weeks 
John [With tense restraint! Tell me 
agam, Jette, that it’s your brother 
Mrs John Go, Paul, will you? I’ll gel 
him away all right! You know’s well as I 
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that I can't help it now that Bruno's my 
own brother 

John All nght Then I'm one too many 
here You c’n bill an’ coo [He ts dressed 
/or the street as tt w and hence proceeds 
to go Close by Bru>o he stands shUI 
You scampi You worried your fatlicr into 
h is gra\e Your sister might better ha’ let 
you starve behind some fence rathcr’n raise 
you an’ htter the earth with another crim- 
inal like 30 U I’ll be back in half an houtl 
But I won’t be alone I’ll have the ser- 
geant with me I [He leaves by the outer 
door, putting on Ins slouch hat 1 

[5o soon as John has disappeared 
Bruno turns and spits out ajicr 
him toward the door] 

Bruno If I c\er gets hold o’ youl 
Mrs John "l^’hy d’you come, Bruno? 
Tell me, what’s the matter? 

Bruno Tin’s what you gotta guc me 
Or I’ll go to hell 

Mrs John [Locks and latches the outer 
door] Wait till I close the doorl Now, 
what’s the matter? Where d’you come 
from? Where has you been? 

Bruno Oh, I danced about half the 
night an’ then, about sunrise, I went out 
mto the counliy for a bit 
Mrs John Did Quaquaro see you comm’ 
in, Bruno? Then you better look out that 
you am’t walked into no trap 
Bruno No danger I crossed the yard an’ 
then went through the cellar o’ my friend 
what deals m junk an’ after that up through 
the loft 

Mrs John Well, an’ what happened? 
Bruno Don’ fool aroun’, Jette I gotta 
have railroad fare I gotta take to my 
heels or I’ll go straight to hell 
Mrs John An’ what did you do with 
that there girl? 

Bruno Oh, I found a way, Jette! 

Mrs John What’s the meamn’ o’ that? 
Bruno Oh, I managed to make her a 
little more acoommodatm’ all right 1 
Mrs J ohn An’ is it a sure thiTtg that die 
won’t come back now? 

Bruno Sure I don’ beheve that she’ll 
come again I But that wasn’t no ea^ piece 
o work, Jette But I tell you . . gimme 
somethm’ to dnnk— -quicki I tell you, 

you made me thirsty with your damned 


business — thirsty, an’ hot ns hell. [He 
drams a jug full of water ] 

Mrs John People saw you outside tlio 
door with the girl 

Bruno I had to make a engagement with 
Arthur She didn’t want to hai c nothin’ to 
do with me But Arthur, he came dancin' 
along in his line cloUics an’ ho managed 
to drag her along to a bar She swallowed 
the bait nght down when he told her as 
how her intended was waitin' for her there 
[He tnlls out, capering about convulsively ] 
“All wc docs in life’s to go 
Up an’ down an’ to an’ fro 
From a tap-room to a show I” 

Mrs John Well, an’ then? 

Bruno Then she wanted to get nwaj' 
’cause Arthur said that her intended had 
gone ofiil Then I wanted to go along with 
her a little bit an’ Arthur an’ Adolph, they 
came along Nevt we dropped in the 
ladies’ entrance at Kahnich’s an’ whnt with 
tastin’ a lot o’ toddy an’ other liquors she 
got good an’ tip^' An’ then she staid all 
night with a woman what’s Arthur’s sweet- 
heart All nc\t day tlicro was always two 
or Uirce of us boys after her, didn’t let her 
go, an’ played all kinds 0 ’ tricks, an’ tilings 
got jollier an’ jollier 

[The church bells of the Sunday 
morning services begin to nng 1 
Bruno [Goes on ] But the money's gone 
I needs crowns an’ pennies, Jette 
Mrs John [Rummaging for money ] 
How much has you got to have? 

Bruno [Listening to the bells] What? 
Mrs John Money 1 

Bruno The old bag o’ bones m the junk 
shop downstairs was thmkm’ as how I’d 
better get across the Russian frontier! Lis- 
ten, Jette, how the bells is ringing’ 

Mrs John Why do you has to get acrost 
the frontier? 

Bruno Take a wet towpl, Jette, an’ put 
a little vmegar on it I been bothered 
with this here dam’ nosebleed all night 
[He presses hts handkerchief to hts nose 3 
Mrs John [Breathing convulsively, brings 
a towel ] Who was it scratched your wrist 
mto shreds that way? 

Bruno [Listening to the bolls] Half 
past three o’clock this momin’ she could 
ha’ heard them bells yet 
Mrs John 0 Jesus, my Saviour 1 That 
am’t true I That can’t noways be possible I 
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I didn’t tell you nothin’ like that, Bruno 1 
Bruno, 1 has to sit down Oh I [She sits 
down 1 That’s what our father foretold to 
me on his dyin’ bed 

Bruno It am’t so easy jokin’ with me. 
If you go to see Minna, jus’ tell her that 
I got the trick o’ that kind o’ thing an’ that 
them gom’s on with Karl an’ with Pritz 
has to stop 

Mrs John But, Bruno, if they was to 
catch youl 

Bruno Well, then I has to swmg, an’ out 
at the Charity hospital they got another 
stiff to dissect 

Mrs John [Giving him money"] Oh, 
that am’t true What did you do, Bruno? 

Bruno You’re a crazy old crittur, Jette 
— [He •puts his hand on her not without a 
tremor of emotion] You always says as 
how I am’t good for nothin’ But when 
things can’t go on no more, then you needs 
me, Jette 

Mrs John Well, but how? Did you 
threaten the girl that she wasn’t to let 
herself be seen no more? That’s what you 
ought to ha’ done, Bruno! An’ did you? 

Bruno I danced with her half the night 
An’ then we went out on the street Well, 
a gentleman came along, y’understand’? 
Well, when I told him tihat I had some 
little busmess o’ my own to transact with 
the lady an’ pulled my brass-knuckles outa 
my breeches, o’ course he took to his heels 
— ^Then I says to her, says I Don’t you be 
scared If you’re peaceable an’ don’ make 
no outcry an’ don’ come no more to my 
sister axm’ after the child — well, we c’n 
make a reel friendly bargam So she tod- 
dled along with me a ways 

Mrs John Well, an’ then? 

Bruno Well, she didn’t want to I An’ 
all of a sudden she went for my throat that 
I thought It’d be the end o’ me then an’ 
there! Like a dawg she went for me hot 
an’ heavy! An’ then . then I got a 
little bit excited too — an’ then, well . • 
that’s how it come . . 

Mrs John [Sunk in horror ] What time 
d’you say it was? 

Bruno It must ha’ been somewhere be- 
tween three an’ four The moon had a big 
ring aroun’ it Out on the square there 
was a dam’ cur behind the planks what got 
up an’ howled Then it began to dnp an 
soon a thunderstorm came up 


Mrs John [Changed and with sudden 
self-mastery] It’s all right. Go on She 
don’ deserve no better 
Bruno Good-bye I s’pose we am’t gom’ 
to see each other for years an’ years 
Mrs John Where you gom’ to? 

Bruno First of all I gotta he flat on my 
back for a couple o’ hours I’m gom’ to 
Fritz’s He’s got a room for rent in the 
old pohee station right acrost from the 
Fisher’s Bridge I’m safe there all right 
If there’s an 3 rthm’ of a outcry you c’n 
lemme know 

Mrs J ohn Don’ you want to take a peek 
at the child onct more? 

Bruno [Trembling] Nawl 
Mrs John Why not? 

Bruno No, Jette, not m this here life! 
Good-bye, Jette Hoi’ on a rmnute Her© 
I got a horseshoe [ffe puts the horseshoe 
on the table ] I found it That'll brmg 
you good luck I don’ need it 

[Stealthily as he has come, Bbuno 
Mechblkb also disappears Mbs 
John, her eyes wde with horror, 
stares at the spot where he stood 
Then she totters hackroard a few 
paces, presses her hands, clenched 
convulsively as if in prayer, 
against her mouth, and collapses, 
still trying in vain to stammer 
out a prayerful appeal to heaven ] 
Mrs John I am’t no murderer! I am’t 
no murderer I I didn’t want that to 
happen I 

ACT FIVE 

John’s room Mrs John w asleep on the 
sofa Walburga and Sputa enter from the 
outer hall The hud playing of a military 
band w heard from the street. 

Spitta No one is here 
Walburga Oh, yes, there is, Erich. Mrs 
John! She’s asleep here 
Spitta [Approaching the sofa together 
vnth Wamurga] Is shfe asleep? So she 
is! I don’t understand how anyone can 
sleep amidst this noise 

[The music of the band trails off 
into silence ] 

Walburga Oh, Ench, shl I have a per- 
fect horror of the woman Can you imder- 
Btand anyhow why poheemen are guarding 
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the entrance downstairs and whj they 
won’t let ns go out into the street? I’m 
so awfully afraid that, maybe, they'll ar- 
rest us and take us along to the station 
Spitta Oh, but there’s not the slightest 
danger Walburgal You’re seeing ghosts 
by broad daylight 

Walburga When the plam clothes man 
came up to you and looked at us and you 
asked him who he was and he showed his 
badge under his coat, I assure you, at that 
moment, the stairs and the hall suddenly 
began to go around with me 
Spitta They’re looking for a cnmmal, 
Walburga It is a so-called raid that is 
gomg on here, a kind of man hunt such as 
the cnmmal pohee is at times obliged to 
undertake 

Walburga And you can believe me, too, 
Erich, that I heard papa’s ^olce He was 
talking quite loudly to some one 
Spitta You are nenmus You may ha\ c 
been mistaken 

Walburga LFnghtened at Mas John, 
who ts speaking tn her sleep ] Listen to her 
dot 

Spitta Great drops of sweat arc stand- 
mg on her forehead Come herd Just 
look at the rusty old horseshoe that she is 
claspmg with both hands 
Walburga [Listens and starts with Jnght 
again'] Papal 

Spitta I don’t understand you Let him 
come, Walburga The essential thmg is that 
one knows what one wants and that one has 
a clean conscience I am ready I long for 
the explanation to come about 

[A loud knocking ts heard at the door ] 
Spitta [Firmly ] Come ml 

[Mrs Hassenreuter enters, more 
out of breath than usual An ea> 
presston of relief comes over her 
face as she catches sight of her 
daughter ] 

Mrs Hassenreuter Thank Godl There 
you are, children I [Trembling, Walburga 
throws herself into her mothers arms ] 
Gtthe, but what a fright you’ve given your 
old mother 

[A pause tn which only the breath- 
ing of Mrs Hassenrerjteb ts 
heard ] 

, Forgive me, mama I couldn’t 
act differently 

Mrs Hassenreuter Oh, nol One doesn’t 


write letters contaming such thoughts to 
one’s own mother And especially not to 
a mother like me If 3 our soul is m pain 
you know very well that you can always 
count on me for help and counsel I'm 
not a monster, and I was young m>sclf 
once But to threaten to drown yourself 
. . and things like that . no, that’s 

all wrong You shouldn’t hn\e done that 
Surely you agree with me, Mr Spitta And 
now this A cry mmute heavens, how 
you both lookl . . . this ^ery minute 
you must both come home with me I — 
W’hat’s tlie matter with Mrs John? 

Walburga Oh y*cs, help usl Don’t for- 
sake us I Take us with you, mamal Oh, 
I’m so glad that you're here! I was just 
paralysed with fnghtl 

Mrs Hassenreuter Very well, tlien. 
Come along That would be the last straw 
if one had to be prepared for such dcs- 
pcralc follies from you, Mr Spitta, or from 
this child! At your age one should have 
courage If everything doesn’t go quite 
smoothly you haa e no right to think of ex- 
pedients by which one has nothing to gain 
and evcry’thing to lose. 'V\’’e In e but once, 
after all 

Spitta Oh, I haac courage 1 And I'm 
not thinking of putting an end to myself 
as one who is weary and defeated 
unless Walburga is refused to me In that 
case, to be sure, my determination is firm 
It doesn’t in the least undermine my belief 
in myself or in my future that I am poor 
for the present and have to take my dinner 
occasionally in the people’s kitchen And 
I am sure Walburga is equally convinced 
that a day must come that will indemnify 
us for all the dark and difficult hours of the 
present 

Mrs Hassenreuter Life is long, and 
you’re almost children to-day It’s not so 
very bad for a student to have to take an 
occasional meal in the people’s kitchen 
H would be much worse, however, for 
Walburga as a married woman And I 
hope for the sake of you both that you’ll 
wait till something m the nature of a 
hearthstone of your own with the necessaiy 
wood and coal can be founded In the 
meantime I’ve succeeded m persuading 
papa to a kind of truce It wasn’t easy 
and it might have been impossible had not 
this morning’s mail brou^t the news of 
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his definitive appointment as manager of 
the theatre at Strassburg. 

Walburga * Uoyot^yl Oh, mama, 
mama! That is a ray of sunshme, isn’t 
It? 

Mrs John [Sits up vnth a start] Bruno! 
ilfrs Hassenreuter [Apologising 1 Oh, 
we’ve wakened you, Mrs John. 

Afrs John Is Bruno gone? 
ilfrs Hassenreuter Who? Who’s Bruno? 
Mrs John Why, Bruno! Don’ you know 
Bruno? 

Mrs Hassenreuter. Ah, yes, yes! That’s 
the name of your brother 
Mrs John Was I asleep? 

Spitta Fast asleep But you cned out 
aloud m your sleep just now 
Mrs John Did you see, Mr Spitta, how 
them boys out m the yard threw stones at 
my little A,delbert’a wee grave? But I got 
after ’em, eh? An’ they wasn’t no bad 
daps neither what I dealt out 
ilfrs. Hassenreuter It seems that you’ve 
been dreaming of your first httle boy who 
died, Mrs John 

Mrs John No, no; all that’s fac’l I 
am’t been dreamm’. An’ then I took little 
Adelbert an’ I went with him to the regis- 
trar’s office 

Mrs Hassenreuter But if your httle 
boy’s no longer ahve . . . how could 


you ... , , T. , j 

Mrs John Aw, when a httle child is 

onct bom, it don’t matter if it’s dead . 
it’s still right mside o’ its mother Ihd 
you hear that dawg howlm’ behmd the 
board fence? An’ the moon had a big rmg 
aroun’ it! Bruno, you ain’t doin right! 

Mrs Hassenreuter [Shaking Mbs John ] 
Wake up, my good woman! Wake up, 
Mrs John! You are ill I Your husband 
ought to take you to see a physiciim 
Mrs John Bruno, you am’ dom^ right! 
[The bells are ringing again'\ Amt them 
the bells? 

Mrs Hassenreuter The service is over, 

Mrs John , . ^ 

' Mrs John [Wholly awake now, stares 

about herl Why does I wake up? Why 
didn’t you take an ax when I was asleep 
an’ knock me over the head with itt 
What did I say? Shi Only don’t tell a 
hvm’ soul a word, Mrs Hassenreuter [She 
pimps up and arranges her 
help cf many hairpins Manager Hassen- 


REUTEB appears in the doorway. 

Hassenreuter. [Starting at the sight of 
his family! 

“Behold, behold, Timotheus, 

Here are the cranes of Ibicus!” 
Didn’t you tell me there was a shippmg 
agent’s office m the neighbourhood, Mrs 
John — [To Wauburga ] Ah, yes, my child! 
While, with the frivolousness of youth you 
have been thinking of your pleasure and 
nothmg but your pleasure, your papa has 
been running about for three whole hours 
again purely on busmess — [To Sotta] 
You wouldn’t be m such a huny to estab- 
lish a family, young man, if you bad the 
least suiqjicion how hard it is — ^a struggle 
from day to day — ^to get even the wretched, 
mouldy necessary bit of daily bread for 
one’s wife and child! I trust it will never 
be your fate to be suddenly hurled one 
day, qmte penniless, into the underworld 
of Berhn and be obhged to struggle for a 
naked hvelihood for yourself and those 
dear to you, breast to breast with others 
equally desperate, m subterranean holes 
and passages! But you may all congratu- 
late me! A week from now we will be in 
Strassburg [Mbs Hassenreuter, Waebubga 
and Spitta all press his hand ] Everything 
else will be adjusted 
Mrs Hassenreuter You have fought an 
heroic battle for us dunng these past years, 
papa And you did it without stoopmg to 

anjrthmg unworthy , . t 

Hassenreuter It was a fight like that ot 
drowmng men who struggle for planks m 
the water My noble costumes, made to 
body forth the dreams of poets, m what 
dens of vice, on what reeking bodies have 
they not passed their mghts — odi profanuni 
vulgus—only that a few penmes of rental 
might clatter m my cashboxl But let ^ 
turn to more cheerful thoughts The frei^t 
waggon, alias the cart of Thespis, is at the 
door m order to effect the removal of our 
Penates to happier fields — [Suddenly turn-- 
ing to Spitta ] My excellent Spitta, I demand 
your word of honour that, m your so-called 
despan-, you two do not commit some irre- 
parable folly In return I promise to lend 
my ear to any utterances of yours charac- 
terised by a modicum o^sood sense --Fi- 
nally I’ve come to you, Mrs John, firstly 
becmise the officers bar aU the exits and 
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will permit ncJ one to go out, and secondly 
because I would like exceedmgly to know 
why a man like mjrself, at the very moment 
when hiB triumphant flag is fluttermg m 
the wmd again, should have become the 
object of a malicious newspaper report I 
Mrs Hassenreuter Dear Harro, Mrs 
John doesn’t understand you 
Hassenreuter Aha! Then let us begin 
ah ovo I have letters here [he shows a 
bundle oj themi one, two, Ibree, five — 
about a dozen 1 In these letters unknown 
but malicious mdividuals congratulate me 
upon an event which is said to have taken 
place m my storage loft I would pay no 
attention to these communications were 
they not confirmed by a news item m the 
papers accordmg to which a newborn in- 
fant is said to have been found m the loft 
of a costumer m the suburbs . a cos- 
tumer, forsooth 1 I would have said noth- 
mg, I repeat, if this item had not perplexed 
me Undoulitedly there is a case of mis- 
taken identity mvolved here In spite of 
that, I don’t hke to have the report stick 
to me Eqiecially smce this cub of a re- 
porter speaks of the costumer as being a 
bankrupt manager of bam stonners Read 
it, mama “The Stork Visits Costumer” 
I’ll box that fellow’s ears I This evenmg 
my appomtment at Strassburg is to be 
made public m the papers and at the same 
tune I am to be offered as a kind of comic 
dessert urhx ei orbi As if it were not ob- 
vious that of all curses that of bemg made 
ridiculous IS the worst I 

Mrs John You say there’s policemen 
at the door downstairs, sir? 

Hassenreuter Yes, and their watch is so 
close that the funeral procession of Mrs 
Knobbe’s baby has been brought to a stand- 
still They won’t even let the httle coffin 
and the homd fellow from the bunal so- 
ciety who is carrymg it go out to the 
carnage 

Mrs John What child’s funeral was that? 

Hassenreuter Don’t you know? It’s 
the little son of Mrs Knobbe which was 
brought up to me in so mystenous a way 
by two women and died almost under my 
veiy eyes, probably of exhaustion A pro- 
pos 

Mrs John The Knobbe woman’s child 
IS dead? 

ffassenreuter A propos, Mrs John, I was 


gomg to say that you ought really to know 
how the affair of those two half-crazy 
women who got hold of the child finally 
ended? 

Mrs John Well now, tell me, am’t it 
hlrp the very finger o’ God that they didn’t 
take my httle Adelbert an’ that he didn’t 
die? 

Hassenreuter Just why? I don’t imder- 
stand the logic of that On the other hand, 
I have been aslnog myself whether the 
confused speeches of the Polish girl, the 
theft committed m my loft, and the milk 
bottle which Quaquaro brought down m a 
boot—whether all these thmgs had not 
Bomethmg to do with the notice m the 
papers 

Mrs John No, there am’t no connec- 
tion between them thmgs Has you seen 
Paul, sir? 

Hassenreuter Paul? Ah yes, that’s your 
husband Yes, yes Indeed I saw him m 
conversation with detective Puppe, who 
visited me too m connection with the theft 

[John enters] 
John Well, Jette, wasn’t I right? This 
here thmg’s happened soon enough! 

Mrs John What’s happened? 

John D'you want me to go an* earn the 
thousand crown’s reward what’s offered ac- 
cordin’ to placards on the news pillars by 
the chief o’ police’s office for denouncm’ the 
criminal? 

Mrs John How’s that? 

John Don’t you know that all this ma- 
noeuverm’ o’ police an’ detectives is started 
, on account o’ Bruno? 
i Mrs John How so? Where? What is 
j it? What’s been started? 

John The funeral’s been stopped an’ 
two o’ the mourners — queer customers they 
18 , too — has been taken prisoner Yes, sir! 
That’s the pass thmgs has come to, Mrs 
Hassenreuter I’m a man, sir, what’s tied 
to a woman as has a brother what’s bem’ 
pursued by the criminal pohee an’ by de- 
tectives because he killed a woman not far 
from the nver under a lilac bush 
Hassenreuter But my dear Mr John 
God forbid that that be true! 

Mrs John That’s a he! My brother 
don’ do nothm’ like that 
John Aw, don’ he though, Jette? Mr 
Hassenreuter, I was saym’ the other day 
what kmd of a brother that isl [He no- 
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tices the bunch of lilacs and takes it from 
the table ] Look at this here! That there 
monster’s been m my home! If he comes 
back I’ll be the first one that’ll take him, 
bound hand an’ foot, an’ deliver him up to 
justice! IHe searches through the whole 
roomf 

Mrs John You c’n tell dam’ fools there’s 
such a thing as justice There am’t no jus- 
tice, not even m heaven There wasn’t a 
soul here An’ that bit o’ lilac I brought 
along from Hangelsberg where a big bush 
of it grows behmd your sister’s house 

John Jette, you wasn’t at my sister’s at 
all Quaquaro jus’ told me that! They 
proved that at headquarters. You was seen 
m the park by the river . . . 

Mrs John Lies! 

John An’ ’way out in the suburbs where 
you passed the night m a arbour! 

Mrs John What? D’you come mto 
your own house to tear eveiythin’ mto bits? 

John, All right! I am’t sorry that 
fhmgs has come to this There am’t no 
more secrets between us here I foretold 
all that 

Hassenreuter [Tense with interest ] Did 
that Polish girl who fought like a honess 
for Mrs 2&iobbe’s baby the other day ever 
show herself again? 

John She’s the very one She’s the one 
what they pulled out o’ the water this 
monung An’ I has to say it without bitin’ 
my tongue off Bruno Mechelke took that 
girl’s hfe 

Hassenreuter [Quickly ] Then she was 
probably his mistress? 

John Ask mother! I don’ know about 
that! That’s what I was scared of, that’s 
the reason I rather didn’t come home at all 
no more, that my own wife was loaded 
down with a crowd like that an’ didn t 
have the strength to shake it off 

Hassenreuter Come, children 

John Why so? You jus’ stay! 

Mrs John You don’ has to go an’ open 
the wmdows an’ cry out everythm’ for all 
the world to hear! It’s bad enough if 
fate’s brought a misfortune like that on us 
Go on! Make a noise about it if you want 
to But you won’t see me very soon agam 

Hassenreuter. And you mean to say that 

that . , , ■ T f 

John That’s jus’ what I’ll do! Jus 

that! I’ll call m anybody as wants to know 


— outa the street, offa the hall, the carpen- 
ter outa the yard, the boys an’ the gurls 
what takes their confirmation lessons— I’ll 
call ’em all an’ I’ll tell ’em what a woman 
got mto on account o’ her fool love for her 
brother 1 

Hassenreuter And so that good-lookmg 
girl who laid claim to the child is actually 
dead to-day? 

John Maybe she was good-lookm’. I 
don’ know nothin’ about that, whether she 
was pretty or ugly But it’s a fao’ that she’s 
lyin’ m the morgue this day 
Mrs John I c’n tell you what she was I 
She was a common, low wench! She had 
deaim’s with a TjToIese feller that didn’t 
want to have nothin’ more to do with her 
an’ she had a child by him An’ she’d ha’ 
hked to kill that child while it was m her 
own womb Then she came to fetch it with 
that Kielbacke what’s been m prison eight- 
een months as a professional baby-killer 
Whether she had any deaim’s with Bruno, 
I don’ know! Maybe so an’ maybe not! 
An’ anyhow, I don’ see how it concerns me 
what Bruno’s gone an’ done 
Hassenreuter So you did know the girl 
m question, Mrs John? 

Mrs John How so? I didn’t know her 
a bit I I’m only saym’ what eveiybody as 
knows says about that there gul 
Hassenreuter You’re an honourable 
woman you’re an honourable man, Mr 
John This matter with your wayward 
brother is temble enough as a fact, but it 
ought not seriously to undermme your 
married life Stay honest and 
John Not a bit of it! I don’t stay with 
such people, not anjovhere near ’em [He 
brings his hsi down on the table, taps at 
the walls, stamps on the floor'] Listen to 
the crackm’l Listen how the plasterm 
comes rumblm’ down behmd the wall- 
paper! Everythm’s rotten here, every wuns 
worm eaton I Evorythm^s imdenmuGd by 
varmmt an’ by rats an’ by mice [He 
see-saws on a loose plank in the 
Everythin’ totters! Any mmute the whole 
busmess might crash down mto the cellar 

[He opens the door] Selma! Selma I 

I’m gom’ to pull outa here before the whole 
f.Ti 7 ng just falls together mto a heap o 

rubbish! , « 

Mrs John What do you want o Selma f 
John Selma is gom’ to take that child 
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an’ I’ll go with ’em on the train an’ take it 
out to my sister 

ilfrs John You’ll hear from me if you 
try thatl Oh, you jus’ try itl 
John Is my child to be brought up m 
Eurroundm’s like this, an’ maybe some day 
be driven over the roofs with Bruno an’ 
maybe end m the penitentiary? 

Afrs John ICnes out at him'] That 
am’t your child at alll Y’underslan’? 

John ’S that so? Well, we’ll see if an 
honest man can’t be ma^er o’ his own 
child what’s got a mother that’s gone crazy 
an’ IS m the hands of a crowd of murder- 
ers I’d like to see who’s m the right there 
an’ who’s the stronger Selma 1 
ilfrs John I’ll scream I I’ll tear open 
the wmdowsl Mrs Hassenreutcr, they 
wants to rob a mother o’ her child 1 That’s 
my right that I’m the mother o’ my child! 
Am’t that my right? Ain’t that so, Mrs 
Hassenreuter? They’re surroundin’ me! 
They wants to rob me o’ my rights! Ain’t 
it goin’ to belong to me what I picked up 
like refuse, what was lying on rags half- 
dead, an’ I had to rub it an’ knead it all 
I could before it began to breathe an* come 
to life slowly? If it wasn’t for me, it would 
ha’ been covered with earth these three 
weeks! 


Hassenreuter Mr John, to play the part 
of an arbitrator between married people is 
not ordinarily my function It’s too thank- 
less a task and one’s experiences are, as a 
rule, too unhappy But you should not 
permit your feehng of honour, justly 
wounded as, no doubt, it is, to hurry you 
mto acts that are rash For, after all, your 
wife IS not responsible for her brother’s 
act Let her have the child! Don’t in- 
CTease the misery of it all by such hardness 
toward your wife as must hurt her most 
cruelly and unnecessarily 
ilfrs John Paul, that child’s like as if it 
cut outa my own flesh! I bought that 
cMd with my blood It am’t enough that 
aU the world’s after me an’ wants to take 
It away from me, now you gotta join ’em 
an do the same! That’s the thanks a per- 
son gets! Why it’s like a pack of hungry 
wolves aroun’ me You c’n kill me! But 
^'it touch my baby! 

nniv II ^ ®omes home, Mr Hassenreuter, 
^ comes home with all 
my tools on the tram, joUy as c’n be I 


broke oil all mj' connections in Hamburg 
E\cn if you don’ cam so much, says I to 
myself, you’d rather be with your family, 
an’ take up your child in your arms a lit- 
tle, or maybe take it on your knee a little ! 
That was about tlie way I was thinkin’l 

Mrs John Paul! Here, Paul! [She 
goes close up to him'] You c’n tear my 
heart out if you want to! [She stares long 
at him, then runs behind the partition, 
whence her loud weeping is heard ] 

[Selma enters from the hall. She 
IS dressed in mourning garments 
and carries a little wreath in her 
hand ] 

Selma What is I to do? You called me, 
Mr John 

John Put on your cloak, Selma Ax 
your motlicr if jmu c’n go an’ take a trip 
With me to Hangelsbcrg You’ll cam a bit 
o’ money doin’ it All you gotta do is to 
take my child on your arm an’ come along 
with me 

Selma No, I am’ gom’ to touch that 
child no more 


John Why not? 

Selma No, I’m afraid, Mr John! I’m 
that scared at the way mama an’ the police 
lieutenant screamed at me 
Afrs John [Appears] Why did they 
scream at you? 

Selma [Crying vociferously ] Ofiicer 
Schicrkc even slapped my face 
Mrs John Well, I’ll see about that 
he oughta tiy that again 
Selma I can’t tell why that Polish girl 
took my little brother away If I’d known 
that my little brother was gom’ to die, I’d 
ha’ jumped at her throat first Now little 
Gundofned’s coffin stands on the stairs I 
believe mama has convulsions an’ is lyin’ 
do^vu in Quaquaro’s alcove An’ me they 
Wants to take to the charity organisation, 
Mrs John [She weeps] 

Afrs John Then you c’n be reel happy, 
rney can’t treat you worse’n you was 
treated at home 


— guiiwi go TO court! An' 
maybe they’ll take me to gaol! 

Afrs John On account o’ what? 

Selma Because they says I took the 

1 ix Pohsh gu-l had up m the 

loft an earned it down to you 

Hassenreuter So a child actually was 
bom up there ^ 
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Selma Certainly. 

Hassenreuter In whose loft? 

Selma Why, where them actors lives I 
It am’t none o’ my busmessi How is I 
to know aiyrthm’ about it? All I c’n say 

IS . . 

Mrs John You better huny on about 
your business now, Selma 1 You got a clean 
conscience! You don’ has to care for what 
people jabber 

Selma An’ I don’ want to betray nothm’ 
neither, Mrs John 

John IGrasps Selma, who is about to 
run away, and holds her fast ] Naw, you 
ain’t gom’I Here you stays! The truth! 
“I don’ want to betray nothm’,” you says 
You heard that, too, Mrs Hassenreuter? 
An’ Mr Spitta an’ the young lady here 
heard it too The truth! You am’t goin’ 
to leave this here spot before I don’ know 
the rights o’ this matter about Bruno an* 
his mistress an’ if you people did away 
with that child ^ 

Mrs John Paul, I swear before God 
that I am’t done away with it! 

John Well . ? Out with what 
you know, girl! I been seem’ for a long 
time that there’s been some secret schem- 
mg between you an’ my wife. There am’t 
no use no more m all that winkin’ an 
noddm’ Is that child dead or ahve? 

Selma No, that child is ahve all right 

Hassenreuter The one, you mean, that 
you carried down here under your apron 
or m some such way? 

John If it’s dead you c’n be sure that 
you an’ Bnmo’ll both be made a head 
shorter’n you are! 

Selma I’m tellm’ you the child is ahve 

Hassenreuter But you said at first that 
you hadn’t brought down any child at all 

John An’ you pretend to know nothm’ 
o’ that whole business, mother? [Mas 
John stares at him, Selma gazes help^ 
lessly and confusedly at Mrs John ] 
Mother, you got nd o’ the child o’ Bruno 
an’ that Pohsh wench an’ then, when peo- 
ple came after it, you went an’ substitooted 
that little cnttur o’ Knobbe’s 

Walburga [Very yale and conquering 
her repugnance 1 Tell me, Mrs J ohn, what 
happened on that day when I so foolishly 
took flight up mto the loft at papa’s com- 
mg? I’ll explam that to you later, papa 
On that occasion, as became clear to me 


later, I saw the Pohsh girl twice first 
with Mrs John and then with her brother 
Hassenreuter. You, Walburga? 

Walburga Yes, papa Ahce Rutterbusch 
was with you that day, and I had made 
an engagement to meet Ench here He 
came to see you finally but failed to meet 
me because I kept hidden 
Hassenreuter I can’t say that I have 
any recollection of that 
Mrs. Hassenreuter [To her husbandl 
The girl has really passed more than one 
sleepless night on account of this matter 
Hassenreuter Well, Mrs John, if you 
are mclmed to attach any weight to the 
opmion of a former jurist who exchanged 
the law for an artistic career only after hav- 
ing been plucked m his bar exammation — 
m that case let me assure you that, under 
the circumstances, ruthless fra nk ness will 
prove your best defense 
John Jette, where did you put that there 
child? The head detective told me — I jus' 
lemember it now — that they’re still huntm’ 
aroun’ for the child o’ the dead woman! 
Jette, for God’s sake, don’t you have ’em 
suspect you o’ laym’ hands on that there 
newborn child jus’ to get the proofs o’ 
your brother’s rascality outa the world! 

Mrs John Me lay hands on httle Adel- 
bert, Paul? 

John Nobody am’t talkm’ o’ Adelbert 
here [To Selma] I’ll knock your head 
off for you if you don’ tell me this mmute 
what’s become o’ the child o’ Bruno an’ the 
Polish girl! 

Selma Why, it’s behmd your own par- 
tition, Mr John! 

John Where is it, Jette? 

Mrs John I am’t gom’ to tell that 

[The child begins to cry 1 
John [To Selma ] The truth! Or PU 
turn you over to the pohce, y'lmderstan’i 
See this rope? I’ll tie you hand and foot! 

Selma [Involuntarily, in the extremity 
of her Jearl It’s crym’ now! You know 
that child well enough, Mr John 

John Me? . / 

[Utterly at sea he looks firn at 
Selma, then at Hassenreuter 
Suddenly a suspicion flashes upon 
him as he turns his gaze upon 
his wife He believes that he is 
beginning to understand and 
wavers !l 
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Mrs, John Don’t you let a low down lie 
like that take you m, Paul! It’ll all in- 
vented by the fine mother that girl has 
outa spite I Paul, why d'you look at me 
so? 

Selma That’s low of you, mother John, 
that you wants to make me out so bad 
now Then I won’t be careful neither not 
to let nothm’ outl You know all right that 
I earned the young lady’s child down here 
an’ put it m the nice, clean bed. I c’n 
swear to that! I o’n take my oath on that 1 

ilfrs John Lies! Lies! You says that 
my child ain’t my child! 

Selma Why, you am’t had no child at 
all, Mis John! 

Mrs John lEmbraces her htisband’s 
knees 1 Oh, that am’t true at all! 

John You leave me alone, Hennettal 
Don' duly me with your hands! 


Mrs John Go on! Go onl I don’ need 
you! 

John ITuming to her, coldly 1 So you 
bargamed for that there kid someway an’ 
when its mother wanted it back you got 
Bruno to kill her? 

Mrs John You am’t no husband o’ 
mine! How could that be! You been 
bought by the police! You took money 
to give me up to my death! Go on, Paul, 
you am’t human even! You got poison 
m your eyes an’ teeth like wolves’ 1 Go on 
an’ whistle so they’ll come an’ take me! 
Go on, I says! Now I see the kind o* 
man you is an’ I’ll despise you to the day 
o* 3 udgment! [She is about to run from 
the room when policeman Schibkke and 
Quaquaho appear ] 

Schicrke Hold onl Nobody can’t get 
outa this room 


Mrs John Paul, I couldn’t do no dif- 
ferent I had to do that I was deceived 
myself an' then I told you about it m my 
letter to Hamburg an’ then you was so 
happy an' I couldn’t disappomt you an’ 
I thought it’sgotabe! We c’n has a child 
this way too an’ then . . . 


John [With ominous calmness “I Lemme 
think it over, Jette [He goes to the chest 
of drawers, opens a drawer and ftings the 
baby linen and baby dresses that he finds 
therein into the middle of the rooml C’n 
anybody understan’ how week after week, 
an’ month after month, all day long an’ 
half the mghts she could ha’ worked on t.hif; 
trash till her fingers was bloody? 

Mrs John [Gathers up the linen and 
the dresses m insane haste and hides them 
carefully tn the table drawer and else- 
where} Paul, don’ do that! You c’n do 
ansrthm’ else! It's like tearm’ the last rag 
offa my naked body! 

John [Stops, grasps his forehead and 

TUI u ° ^ ^ that’s true, mother, 

r w ashamed to show my face again 

[He seems to sink into himself, crosses his 
OTTM over his head and hides his face ] 
Hassenreuter Mrs John, how could you 
penmt yourself to be forced mto a course 
of BO much error and deception? You’ve 
entangled yourself m the most frightful 
way! Come, children! Unhappily there 
18 nothmg more for us to do here 
John [Gets up} You might as weU take 
me along with you, sir 


John Come right m, Emil! You o’n 
come m reel quiet, officer Eveiythm’s in 
order here an’ all right 

Quaquaro Don’t get excited, Paul! This 
here don’ concern you! 

John [With rising rage 3 Did you laugh, 
Emil? 

Quaguaro Man alive, why should I? 
Only Mr Schierke is to take that there 
little one to the orphan house in a cab 

Schierke Yessir! That’s right Where 
18 the child? 

John How 18 I to know where all the 
brats offa junk heaps that witches use in 
their dom’s gets to m the end? Watch 
the chimney! Maybe it flew outa there 
on a broomstick 

Mrs John Paul!~Now it mn't to hve! 
No, outa spite! Now it don’ has to hve! 
Now its gotta go down under the ground 
with me! 


[With lightning-like rapidity she 
has run behind the partition and 
reappears at once with the child 
and makes for the door Hast 


SENRBUTEE and Spitta throw 
themselves in front of the des- 
perate woman, intent on samno 
the child ] 

Hassenreuter Stop! I’ll mterfere now! 
Ihaye the right tp do so at this pomt! 
Whomever the little boy may belong to— 
so nauch the worse if its mother has been 
murdered— it was bom on my premises 1 
Forward, Spitta I Fight for it, my boyl 
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Here your propensities come properly into 
playl Go on! Careful! That’s it! Bravo! 
Be as careful as though it were the Chnst 
child! Bravo! That’s it! You yourself 
are at hberly, Mrs John We don’t re- 
stram you. You must only leave us the 
little boy. 

[Mrs John rushes madly out ] 
Schierke Here you stays! 

Mrs Hassenreuter The woman is des- 
perate Stop her! Hold her! 

John [With a sudden change ] Look out 
for mother! Mother! Stop her! Catch 
hold o’ her! Mother! Mother! 

[Selma, Schierke and John hurry 
after Mrs John Sputa, Hassen- 
reuter, Mrs Hassenreuter and 
Walburga busy themselves about 
the child, which lies on the table ] 
Hassenreuter {Carefully wrapping the 
infant ] The horrible woman may be des- 
perate for all I care! But for that reason 
she needn’t destroy the child 
Mrs Hassenreuter But, dearest papa, 
isn’t it quite evident that the woman has 
pinned her love, silly to the point of mad- 
ness as it is, to this veiy infant? Thought- 
less and harsh words may actually drive 
the unhappy creature to her death 
Hassenreuter. I used no harsh words, 
mama 

Spitta An unmistakable feelmg assures 
me that the child has only now lost its 
mother 

Quaquaro That’s true It’s father am’t 
aroun’ an’ don’ want to have nothin’ to do 
with it He got married yesterday to the 
widow of a man who owned a meriy-go- 
roun’! Its mother was no better’n she 
should be! An’ if Mrs Kielbacke was to 
take care of it, it’d die like ten outa every 
dozen what she boards The way thmgs has 
come aroun’ now — bit’ll have to die too 
Hassenreuter Unless our Father above 
who sees all thmgs has differently deter- 
nuned 

Quaquaro D’you mean Paul, the mason? 
Not now! No sn! I knows him! He’s a 
tickhsh customer where his honour is con- 
cerned 

Mrs Hassenreuter. Just look how the 


child lies there! It’s incomprehensible! 
Fme Imen — even lace! Neat and sweet as 
a doll ! It makes one’s heart ache to t.hinlr 
how suddenly it has become an utterly for- 
lorn and forsaken orphan 
Spitta Were I judge m Israel . . . 
Hassenreuter You would erect a monu- 
ment to Mrs John! It may well be that 
many an element of the heroic, much that 
IS hiddenly meritorious, lurks m these ob- 
scure fates and struggles But not even 
Xohlhaas of Kohlhaasenbruck with his mad 
passion for justice could £ght his way 
through! Let us use practical Chnstiamty! 
Perhaps we could permanently befriend the 
child 

Quaquaro You better keep your hands 
off a that! 

Hassenreuter Why? 

Quaquaro. Unless you’re crazy to get 
rid o’ money an’ are anxious for all the 
worries an* the troubles you’ll have with 
the pubhc charities an’ the pohce an’ the 
courts 

Hassenreuter. For such thmgs I have no 
time to spare, I confess 
Spitta Won’t you admit that a genu- 
mely tragic fatahty has been active here? 

Hassenreuter Tragedy is not confined to 
any class of society I always told you that! 
[Selma, breathless, opens the outer door ] 
Selma Mr John! Mr John! Oh, Mr 
John! 

Mrs Hassenreuter Mr John isn’t here 
What do you want, Selma? ' 

Selma Mr. John, you’re to come out on 
the street! 

Hassenreuter Qmet, qmet now! What is 
the matter? 

Selma IBreathlesslyl Your wife 
your wife . The whole street’s crowded 
. . ’buses an’ tramcars . . nobody can’t 

get through her arms is stretched out 
your wife’s lym’ on her face down 
there 

Mrs Hassenreuter Why, what has hap- 
pened? 

Selma Lord! Lord God m Heaven! Mrs 
John has killed herself 

THE END 
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JACINTO BENAVENTE AND HIS PLAYS 


Jacinto Benaventb, the author of Lo Malquenda, is not only the most distinguished ot 
modem Spamsh dramatists but is also one of the great ongmal forces in modem drama. 
He was bom m Madnd m 1866, studied law, travelled with a circus, became an actor, 
and mingled with persons of all sorts and degrees Through his years of wandering 
he gathered much of that knowledge of life and the stage which characterize the prolific 
product that was to follow With the production of his satirical comedy The Govemofs 
Lady his fame was secure , and from that time he has continued to produce plays with 
aU the fecundity characteristic of the Spamsh genius His popularity increased with the 
number of his plays At length he was elected a member of the Spanish Academy, and, 
m 1922, was awarded the Nobel prize 

A vanety of factors renders Benavente one of the most complex and perplexing, as 
well as one of the most mterestmg, of modem dramatists Simply as a dramatist of new 
Spam, he is a product of the “movement of 1898” toward the creation of a national 
hterature unfettered by tradition But he is also a part of the general revolutionary 
movement m the theatre that m the late nineteenth century asserted itself in the experi- 
mental playhouses of Pans, Berlin, and London^ the outcome of which was the sincenty 
that marks the work of Hauptmann in Germany, Brieux in France, and Shaw and Gals- 
worthy m England Thus it is not surprising that many foreign influences have affected 
the work of Benavente, and that certain of its multifanous phases are remimscent, for 
mstance, of the Itahan, Pirandello, the Russian, Andreyev, and the Austrian, Schmtzler 
But Benavente is not only modem and cosmopolitan, he is also the inheritor of the rich 
traditions of the Spanish theatre, and is certamly their debtor Thus, as a man of the 
theatre simply, he is of both the new and the old Again, in his capacity as a critic of 
life, while he chenshes essentially Spanish traditions and ideas, he yet mamtains an 
outlook upon the world clear-eyed and characteristically modem Finally, and as an ad- 
ditional factor in his complexity, his plays (there are almost a hundred of them) not 
only vastly outnumber those of any other great modem dramatist, but cover a wider 
range m techmque, subject-matter, tone, and style than do those of any two or even 
three of his contemporanes They include satirical comedies, romantic comedies, 
realistic dramas, romantic dramas, psychological plays, both realistic and fantastic, pure 
fantasies, tragic or comic, historical plays, moralistic plays, farces, fairy plays, and 
pageants Here is represented every method of techmque from naturalism to sheer 
fantasy, every social class from peasant to king, every tone from farce to tragedy 
Through it all, Benavente is supremely intellectual and utterly sophisticated With 
all his purely theatneal dexterity, he is pnmanly the dramatist of character and ideas 
His attitude toward life is usually that of the observer and analyst, accepting conditions 
without protest This is as tme of The Governor* s Lady as of the witty yet profound 
searchmg of hfe’s ultunate values m The Bonds of Interest and the stark human passion 
of ha Malquenda In his later plays he has become more of the avowed moralizer and 
propagandist 


La Malquenda is the representative drama of rural life in modem Spam It is in- 
tere^ng to compare with this vivid piece another powerful Spanish play, Marta of the 
oicianos, by the Catalan dramatist Angel Guimera, but no matter with what similar 
play of a,ny country it be compared, La Malquenda holds its own Though a drama of 
elemental passions, it is yet suffused with the spint of the "new psychology” Powerful 
th^tne situations are saved from being mere melodrama by the fact that they are essen- 
tiauy toe mevitable expression of profound emotion, and hence are lifted up to the plane 
of authentic tragedy 

Malquenda was first produced m Madnd in 1912, with Mana Guerrero in the role 
ot ttaimmda, and met with immediate and unqualified success In 1920 it was produced 

Thi ioor Poston Flower, and again was favorably received 

m May, 1926, it was presented in Spamsh in New York by Maria Guerrero. 



CHARACTEBS 


Raimunda 

Acacia, daughter of Raevtonda 

JuiiiANA, an old servant in Raimunda’s house- 


hold 


DofJA Isabel 
Milagros, daughter of 
Dofi^A Isabel 
Eidela 
Engracia 
Bernabea 
Gaspara 
Esteban, husband of 


l^fnends and neighbors 
of Raimunda 


Raimunda and step- 
father of Acacia 
Norbert, cousin of Acacia and her rejected 
suitor 

Faustino, the betrothed of Acacia 
Tfo Eusebia, father of Faustino 

on Raimunda's / cm 


The action takes place in Castile at the present day 
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A room %n a r%ch farmeT^s hotise, sittuUed 
on the outskirts of a pudilo, or smaU toum 
As the cvrtavn rises, Raimunda, Acacia, 
DoSa Isabel, Milaqros, Ptobla, En- 
GRACiA, Gaspaba, and Bernabea are bidding 
farewdl to four or five women and young girls 
who are taking leave Whiie the others stand, 
DoS'A Isabel remains seated 

Gaspara God be with youl Good-by, 
Baimunda 

Bemabea God be with you, Doioa Isabel 
— and you, too, Acacia, and your mother 
May eversrthing turn out for the best 
j^imunda Thanks May we all hve to 
see It Go down with them, Acacia 
All Good-byl Good-byl 

[The women and gvrls reivre, keeping 
up an animated chaUer Acacia 
accompanies them ] 

DaSa Isabel Bemabea is a mce girl 
Engracia It is only a year smce she got 
over that trouble No one would ever beheve 
it to look at her now 

Doha Isabel I hear that she is gomg to be 
mamed 

Fidda Yes, come next fiesta — God wdlmg 
and San Roque 

Doha Isabel I am always the last person 
in the village to pick up gossip When you 
have nothing but trouble at home, naturally 
you lose mterest m what is takmg place 
outside 

Engrama How is your husband? 

Isabel He varies — ^up and down 
The rest of us are thorov^hly worn out We 
are not able to leave the house, not even to 
attend mass upon Sundays I am used to it 
but it IS hard on my daughter 
Engracia I t h i nk you make a mistake to 
keep her at home so much This is a great 
year for weddmgs 

Doha Isabel But not for her I am afraid 
tnat we shall never be able to find a mn-n -vyiio 
'ip to her expectations 

♦u t u same, it never struck me 

that she was bom to be a nun. Some day she 
will happen on the right one 


Doha Isabel How are you pleased with 
this match, Raununda? I must say you 
don’t seem altogether cheerful about it 
Raimunda A weddu^ is always somethmg 
of an experiment 

Engracia If you aren't satisfied, I am sure 
I don’t know who could ever be Your 
daughter has had the pick of the entire 
village 

Fidela She’s not likely to want for any- 
thmg, either We all know how well they 
will both be provided for, which is not a 
thing you can afford to overlook 
Raimunda Milagros, run down-staits and 
enjoy yourself with Acacia and the boys I 
hate to see you sittmg there aU alone m a 
comer 

Doha Isabel Yes, do go down — The child 
IS as innocent as the day that God made her 
Milagros Excuse me 

Raimunda We might all take another 
^ass and some Uecoehos 
Doha Isabel Thanks, I have had ennngTi 
Raimunda No, no, come, everybody This 
IS nothing 

Doha Isabd Acacia doesn’t seem as happy 
as you might expect, either, considermg that 
her engagement was only announced to-day 
Raimunda She is as innocent, too, as God 
made her I never saw any one hke her, she 
is so sdent She distracts me For weeks 
together she has not one word to say Then 
there are tunes when rfie begins to talk, and 
her tongue runs until it fairly takes your 
breath away It is a terrible thing to hear 
Engracia Naturally, you have qioiled her 
After you lost the three boys she was all t.T^nt 
you had, and you were too careful Her father 
would have plucked the birds out of the air 
if she had asked for them, and you were no 
better When he died — God rest his soul- 
then the child was jealous of you She didn’t 
like it when you mamed agam, and she has 
never gotten over that grudge either 
Raimunda But what was I to do? I didn’t 
want to marry agam I should never have 
thought of it if my brothers hadn’t turned out 
the way that they did If we had not had 

a man in the house to look after us, mv 
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daughter and I would have been in the street 
before this, and you know it 

Bona Isahd Yes, this world is no place 
for single women You were left a widow 
very young 

Raimunda But I can’t see why my daugh- 
ter should be jealous I am her mother, yet 
it would be hard to say which of us loves or 
spoils her the most Esteban has never treated 
her like a stepdaughter 

Bona Isabel No wonder, you had no chil- 
dren of your own 

Raimunda He never comes nor goes with- 
out brmgmg her a present He never thinks 
of such a thing with me — although, of course, 
I have no feehng She is my daughter, it only 
makes me love him more to see how fond he 
IS of her You won’t believe it when I tell 
you, but she would never let him kiss her even 
when she was a child, much less now I have 
seldom had to lay my hand on her, but when- 
ever I have, it was on that account 

Fidela Nobody can make me beheve, just 
the same, that your daughter isn’t m love with 
her cousm 

Raimunda Norbert? She turned him off 
herself between night and mormng, and that 
was the end of it That is another thmg I 
can’t understand We never could find out 
what did happen between them 

Fidda Nor anybody else Nobody has 
ever been able to explain it There must have 
been some reason, but what it was is a mys- 
tery. 

Engracm Well, she never seemed to regret 
it, which IS more than I can say for him She 
never looked at him agam, but he hasn’t 
changed When he heard that Faustmo was 
commg over with his father to-day to settle 
the matter and arrange thmgs, he turned on 
his heel, took his gun, and went straight up 
to Los Berrocales People who saw him said 
that you would have thought that it had 
broken his heart 

Raimunda Neither Esteban nor I mflu- 
enced her m the least She broke with Nor- 
bert herself, just as they were ready to pub- 
lish the banns Everybody knows it Then 
she consented to see Faustmo He always had 
a fancy for her His father is a great friend 
of "Esteban’s— they belong to the same party 
and always work together They have known 
each other for a long tune Whenever we went 
to Encmar for the Feast of the Virgm— or mr 
any other fiesta— or if they were the ones who 


came here, it was easy to see that the boy 
was nervous When she was around he didn’t 
know what to do He knew that there was 
somethmg between her and her cousm, but he 
never said one word until the break came, 
whatever the reason was, which we don’t 
know — ^no, not one, but as soon as they heard 
that she was done with her cousm, Faustmo’s 
father spoke to Esteban, and Esteban spoke 
to me, and I spoke to my daughter, and she 
seemed to be pleased, so now they are going 
to^ be mamed That is all there is to it If 
she IS not satisfied, then God have mercy on 
her soul, because we are only domg it to please 
her She has had her own way m everylJimg 
Bona Isabel Then she ought to be happy 
Why not? The boy is a fine fellow Every- 
body says so 

Engracm Yes, we all feel as if he belonged 
m the village He hves so near by, and his 
family is so well known that nobody ever 
thinks of them as strangers 
Fidela Tfo Eusebio owns more land here 
than at Encmar 

Engracm Certainly, if you stop to count 
He inhented everythmg from his Uncle Ma- 
nohto, and when the town lands were sold, 
two years ago, they went to him 
Bona Isahd The family is the nchest m 
the neighborhood 

Fidela Undoubtedly There may be four 
brothers, but each of them will come mto 
a fortune 

Engracm Your daughter is not gomg bare- 
foot, either 

Raimunda No, she is an only child and 
will inherit everythmg Esteban has taken 
good care of the farm which she had from her 
father, he could not have done more if she 
had been his own child 

{The Angdus sounds ] 
Bona Isabel The AngelusI [The women 
mumble the wards of the prayer ] It is tune 
for us to be gomg, Raimunda Telesforo ex- 
pects his supper early — if the mbble of noth- 
mg which he takes can be called supper 
Engracm It is time for us all to go 
Fidda We were all thinking the same 

thmg „ 

Raimunda But won’t you stay to supperi 
I don’t urge Dofia Isabel— I know die ought 
not to leave her husband He is impatient 
to see her back 

Engracm Yes We all have husbands to 
look after Thanks just the same. 
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Dona Isahd I suppose the young man 
Bta;^ to supper? 

Raimunda No, he is gomg home with his 
father to Encinar They cannot spend the 
night There is no moon, so they should have 
been on the road long ago It is getting late 
iinH the days are growmg shorter Before you 
know it, it 18 black night 
Engrama. I hear them commg up now to 
say good-by 

Eaimunda I thought so 

[Acacia, Mhvaghos, Esteban, Tfo 
Eusebio, and Faustino enter ] 
Estdban. Baimunda, here arc Tfo Eusebio 
and Faustino to say good-by 
Eusebio We must bo off before dark Tlie 
roads are m terrible shape after the heavy 
rams 

Esteban There are some bad stretches 
Dona Jsabd Well, what has the boy to say 
for himself? I suppose he doesn't remember 
me It IS five years since I have seen him 
Eusdno Don't you remember Dofia Isabel? 
Faustino I do, si senor I was afraid she 
didn’t remember me 

Dona Isabel No fear of thatl My husband 
was alcalde at the tune, when you gave us 
that awful fnght, runnmg after the bull If 
you had been l^ed, I don't know what 
would have happened I didn’t enjoy it 
God help San Roquel — ^it would have put an 
end to his fiesta. We certainly thought you 
were dead- 

Engracut Julian, Eudosia's husband, was 
caught that year too 
Faustino I remember, si, senora 
Busdno He remembers perfectly, because 
I gave him a sound thras^g when he got 
home — ^whioh he deserved. 

Fttwtino I was a boy at the time 
Dona Isabel Yes — the boy of it I However, 
you have picked out the finest girl in the vd- 
la^i and she will have no reason to regret her 
choice either But we must be gomg You 
have business of your own to attend to 
Esteban No, they have attended to every- 
thmg already 

Dofio Ise^d. Good night, then Come, 
MUagtos ’ 

Acacia I want her to stay to supper, but 
£b*elf to ask you Do let her stay, Dofia 

Baimunda Yes, do Bernab 6 and Juhana 
will see her home afterward, and Esteban can 
go along, too, if necessaiy 


DofRa Isabel No, we will send for her You 
can stay, to please Acacia 
Baimunda They have so many things to 
talk over 

Doha Isabel, God be with you. Adios, Tfo 
Eusebio and Esteban 

Eusebio Adios, Dona Isabel My best 
sympathy to your husband 
Dona Isabel Which he appreciates, coming 
from you 

Engracia Good-byl A safe rctumi 
Ftdda God be with youl 

[The women go out ] 
Eusebio Dofia Isabel looks remarkably 
young She must be my age at least Well, 
“To have and to hold is to prepare to grow 
old,” as the proverb has it Dofia Isabel was 
one of the best of them m her day, and m her 
day there were plenty 
Esteban Sit down, Tfo Eusebio What is 
your hurry? 

Euseho No, don't tempt me, it's time to 
go Night IS coming on Don’t bother about 
us We have the hands along and shan’t 
need you 

Esteban No, the walk will do mo good 
I’ll sec you to the arroyo at least 

[RAuniNDA, Acacia, and MiIiAGhos 
rc-enlcr ] 

Eusebio If you young folks have anyrthing 
to say, now is the time for you to say it 
Acacta No, wo have settled cverythmg 
Eusebio So you think 
Raimunda Come, come! Don't you try 
to embarrass my daughter, Tfo Eusebio 
Acacia Thanks for everything 
Eusebio What? Is that a way to thank me? 
Acacia It was a lovely present 
Eusdno The showiest tlimg wo could find 
Raimunda Entirely too much so for a 
fanner’s daughter 

Eusebio Too much? Not a bit of itl If I'd 
hod my way, it would have had more jewels 
in it than the Holy Monstrance at Toledo. 
Give your mother-m-law a good hug 
Raimunda Yes, come, boy I must learn 
to love you or I shall never forgive you for 
takmg her away My heart goes with her 
Eslebon Now don’t begin to cryl Come, 
Acacial You don't want to pass yourself off 
for a Magdalen 

Mile^os Eaunundal Acacial [Bursts into 
tears also J 

Esteban That’s nght — all together! Come, 
come! 
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Eusebio Don’t be foolish 1 Tears are for 
the dead You are only going to be married 
Try to be happy and enjoy yourselves, every- 
body IS wilhng Adios and good mghti 
Baimunda Adios, TIo Eusebio Tell Julia 
that I don’t know whether I shall ever be able 
to forgive her for not commg over to-day 
Eusdno You know how bad her sight is 
We’d have had to hitch up the cart, and it 
was up at Los Berrocales We are beginning 
to slaughter 

Raimunda Tell her how sorry I am. May 
she be better soon 
Eusebio Thanks to you 
Raimunda Now you had better be gomg 
It IS gettmg dark [To Esteban ] Don’t be 
long 

Eusebio I teU him not to come 
Estfban Nonsense! It isn’t any trouble 
I’ll go as far as the arroyo Don’t wait supper 
for me 

Raimunda No, we will wait We’re not 
anxious to eat alone to-mght Milagros won’t 
mmd if we are late 

Milagros It makes no difference to me 
Eusebio God be with you all! Good-by! 
Raimunda No, we are commg down to see 
you out 

Faustino I . I have somethmg to say 
to Acacia first 

Eusebio It will have to wait until to-mor- 
row You have had the whole day to your- 
selves 

Faustina Yes, but with so many people 
around, I had no chance 

Eusebio Before we were through I knew 
we were gomg to get some of this nonsense 
Faustina It isn’t nonsense Only I prom- 
ised mother before we started to give Acacia 
this scapulary The nuns m the convent made 
it on purpose for her 
Acacia How lovely! 

Milagros Oh! The Blessed Virgm of 
Carmen — ^with spangles all over! 

Raimunda Very pretty My daughtCT 
was always devoted to the Virgm Thank 
your mother for us We appreciate it 
Faustino It has been blessed 
Eusetno Good! Now you have got that 
off your mmd I wonder what your mother 
would have thought if we’d taken it home 
agam with us? I never saw such a boy! 1 
wasn’t so backward m my day I am sure I 
don’t know whom he does take after 

[AU go cut For a moment the stage 


remains deserted Meanwhile it 
continues to grow darker Presently 
Raimunda, Acacia, and Mtt.a- 
GBOS reappear ] 

Raimunda They have made a long day of 
it It IS mght before they start How do you 
feel, my dear^ Are you happy? 

Acacia You can see for yourself 
Raimunda I can, can I? That is exactly 
what I want to do see for myself Nobody 
can ever tell how you feel 
Acacm I am tured out 
Raimunda It has certainly been a long 
day I haven’t had a mmute’s rest smce five 
o’clock m the mommg 

Milagros Everybody has been here to con- 
gratulate you 

Raimunda The whole village, you nught 
say, beginning with the pnest, who was among 
the first We paid him for a mass, and gave 
him ten loaves of bread besides for the poor 
In our happmess it is only right to remember 
others who are not so fortunate Praise God, 
we want for nothmg ! Where are the matches? 
Acacia Here they are, mother 
Raimunda Light the lamp, dear It makes 
me feel sad to sit m the dark [Calling 1 Ju- 
hana! Juliana * I wonder where she is? 

Juliana [Downstairs ] What do you 
want? 

Raimunda Brmg up the broom and dust- 
pan 

Juliana [Downstairs ] In a mmute 
Raimunda I had better change my skirt 
while I thmk of it Nobody will be m now, 
it’s so late 

Acacia I might take off my dress 
Raimunda What for? There is nothmg 
for you to do You have been busy all day 

[JuiiiANA enters ] 

Juliana Show me that dust 

Raimunda Stand the broom m the comer 
and take these thmgs away klmd you scour 
them until they are clean, then put them back 
m the cupboard Be careful with those 
glasses! They are our best 
Juliana Could I eat a cake? 

Raimunda Of course you can! — ^though I 
don’t see how you manage to hold so much 
Juliana I haven’t touched a thmg thp 
whole day, God help mel I am my mother’s 
own daughter Haven’t I passed cake and 
wme to the entire village? Everybody has 
been here to-day That shows you what 
people tbmk of this house — yes, and what 
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they think of Tfo Eusebio and his family 
Wait till you see the wedding! I know some- 
body who IS gomg to give her a new gold 
piece, and somebody who is gomg to give her 
a silk embroidered quilt that has flowers all 
over it, so hfehke that the first thmg she vtU 
want to do IS pick them off of it That will 
be a great day for her, praise God! Not one 
of us but will laugh and cry then, and I will 
be the first — after her mother, she will be first 
because it is her nght, but you know me I 
love you all in this house Besides, you make 
me think of my dead daughter She looked 
just like you do when she died, and we buried 
her 

Ravmunda Never mind that, Juhana Go 
along and don’t dig up any more of your 
troubles We have enough of our own al- 
ready 

Jvliana God grant that I may never be 
a trouble to you! But everything goes topsy- 
turvy with me to-day, around and around, 
and every which way The more you enjoy 
yourself the sadder it makes you feel God 
forbid that I should ever drag in this child’s 
poor dead father, who rests m heaven now, 
God bless him! But I wish ho could have 
seen her to-day! He was fond of her 
Raimunda That will do, Juhana! That 
will do 

Juhana Don’t talk like that to me, Rai- 
munda. It’s hke a blow m the face, like beat- 
mg a faithful hound. That's what I have 
been to you and your daughter and your 
house — a faithful hound, that has eaten your 
bread, God wilhng, in season and out — ^yes, 
and kept her self-respect while she was about 
It, and you know it [Goes oui } 

Raimunda Juhana! — She is nght, though 
She has always been like a faithful hound — 
faithful and loyal to us and our house [iSAa 
oegms to sweep ] 

Accuna Mother 

Raimunda Did you speak? 

, Will you let me have the key to 

this chest of drawers? I want to show Milo- 
gros some of my thmga 

Raimunda Yes, here it is, take the bunch 
bit ^wn and test while I go and keep an eye 
^the supper [She takes the broom and goes 

[Aoacia and Milaqbos seat them^ 
selves on the floor before the chest of 
drawers and open the lower drawer 
or compartment ] 


Acacia These earrmgs W'ere a present from 
— ^well, from Esteban, smee my mother isn’t 
here She always wants me to call him father 

Milagros Don’t you know that ho loves 
you? 

Acacia Yes, but you can have only one 
father and mother. He brought me these 
handkcrcluefs, too, from Toledo The nuns 
embroidered the initials See all these post- 
cards — aren’t they pretty? 

Milagros Wfliat lovclj ladies! 

Acacia Yes, they’re actresses from Ma- 
drid, or from Pans in France Look at these 
boj's — ^He brought me this bov, too, it had 
cand}' in it 

Milagros I don’t sec how you can say 
then 

Acacia I don’t say anjdlung I know ho 
loves me, but I’d rather have been left alone 
with my mother 

Milagros You don’t mean to tell me that 
your mother loves j'ou anj’^ less on his account? 

Acacia I don’t know She’s uTapped up 
m him How do I know, if she had to choose 
between mo and that man 

Milagros I think it’s wicked to talk hke 
that Suppose your mother hadn’t married 
again, what woifld she do now when you get 
mamed? She would have no -one to live with 

Acacia You don’t suppose that I would 
ever have gotten mamqd, do you, if I had 
been living alone vath my mother? 

Milagros Of course you would! What 
difference would it make? 

Acacia Could I be as happy anj’where 
else as living here alone with my mother? 

Milagros Don’t be foohsh Everybody 
knows what a nice stepfather you have If 
he hadn’t been good there would have been 
talk, and I would have heard it So would 
you and your mother 

Acocto I don’t say that he isn’t good But 
all the ^e I wouldn’t have mamed if my 
xnother hadn^t mamed again 

Milagros Do you know what I think? 

Acacia What? 


people are ngnt wPen they say 
that you don t love Faustmo The one that 
you love is Norbert 

Acacia That’s a he! How could I love 
ium?—after the way that he treated me 
Milagros Everybody says that you were 
the one who turned him off 
A^ I did, did I? Yes, I suppose It was 
my fault! Anyway, we won’t talk about it 
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What do they know? I love Faustmo better 
than I ever (hd Norbert 
Milagros I hope you do Otherwise you 
oughtn’t to marry him Did you hear that 
Norbert left the village this mornin g ? He 
didn’t want to be around 
Acacia What does he care? Why to-day 
more than any other? It is nothmg to him 
Here is the last letter he wrote me — after 
everythmg was over I never mean to see him 
agam, I don’t know what I am keepmg it for 
It would be more sensible to tear it up 
tears the letter vnlo snuHl pieces ] Therel 
That ends it 

MHagros What is the matter with you? 
You are all excited 

Acacia It’s what he says Now I am gomg 
to burn the pieces 

Milagros Look outl The lamp will ex- 
plode 

Acacia [Opening the window ] To the road 
with you! I'll scatter the ashes The wmd 
blows them away It is over now, and I 
am glad of it Did you ever see such a dark 
mght? 

Milagros [Following her to the window J It 
IS black as pitch — ^no moon, no stars . . 
Acacia What was that? 

Milagros Somebody slammed a door 
Acacia It sounded to me like a shot 
Milagros Nonsense! Who would be out 
shootmg at this hour? Unless there is a fire 
somewhere . No, I don’t see any glow m 
the sky 

Acacia I am fnghtened Yes, I am 

Milagros Don’t be silly! 

Acacia [Running suddenly to the door] 
Mother! Mother! 

Raimunda [Dovmrstairs] What is it? j 
Acacia Did you hear anything? 

Raimunda [Downstairs ] Yes I sent 
Juliana to find out It’s all nght 
Acacia Oh, mother! 

Raimunda Don’t be afraid! I am commg 
up 

Acacia It was a shot! I know it was a 
shot! 

Milagros Suppose it was? What of itr 
Acacia God help us! [Raimttnda enters 1 
Raimunda Did it fnghten you? Nothmg 
is the matter 

Acacia Mother, you are fnghtened your- 

Raimunda Because you are Naturally, 

I was fnghtened at first — your father hasn’t 


come back But it is silly Nothing could 
have happened What was that? Do you 
hear? Some one is down-stairs God help us' 
Acacia Mother! Mother! 

Milagros What do they say? What are 
they talkmg about? 

Raimunda Stay where you are I am 
gomg down 

Acacia Mother, don’t you go! 

Raimunda I can’t make out what they 
say I am too excited Oh, Esteban, 
my heart! May no harm have come to you! 
[She rushes out ] 

Milagros There is a crowd down-stairs. 
They are coming m I can’t make out what 
they say . 

Acacia ’Somethmg has happened! Some- 
thmg awful! I knew it all the time 
Milagros So did I, only I didn’t want to 
fnghten you 

Acacia What do you thmk? 

Milagros Don’t ask me! Don’t ask! 
Raimunda [Downstairs ] Holy Virgui! 
God save us! Temble, temble! Oh, his poor 
mother when she hears that her poor boy is 
dead — ^murdered! I can’t beheve it! TS^t 
a temble thing for us all! 

Acacia What does she say? Did you hear? 
— ^Mother! Mother! Mother! 

Raimunda Acacia! Daughter! Don’t you 
come down! Don’t come down! I am commg 
up 

[Raimunda, Ftoeda, Engbacia, and 
a number of other women enter] 
Acacia What’s the matter? What has 
happened? Some one is dead, isn’t he? Some 
one IS dead? 

Raimunda My poor child! Faustmo! 
Faustmo! 

Acacia What? 

Raimunda Murdered! Shot dead as be 
left the village! 

Acacia Mother! Ayt But who did it? 
Who did it? 

Raimunda Nobody knows It was too 
dark, they couldn’t see Every one thinks it 
was Norbert — so as to fill the cup of disgrace 
which we must dram m this house! 

Engracia It couldn’t have been any one 
else 

Women It was Norbert! It was Norbert! 
Fidela Here come the constables 
Engracia Have they caught him? 

Raimunda And here is your father 
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{Esteban enters] Esteban, my soull Who 
did It? Do you know? 

Est^an How do I know? I saw what the 
rest did Don’t leave the house, do you hear? 
I don’t want to have you running around the 
village 

Baimunda But how is his father? Think 
of his poor mother when they carry her boy 
home to her dead — ^murdered! And he left 
her ahve, happy, and well only this mormngl 

Engracm EEangmg is too good for the 
wretch that did it! 

Ftdda They ought to have killed him on 
the spot! Such a thing never happened before 
m this village. 

Raimunda Esteban, don’t let them take 
the body away I must see him — and so must 
my daughter He was to have been her hus- 
band 

Esteban Keep cool! There is plenty of 
time I don’t want you to leave the house, 
do you hear? It’s m the hands of the law 
now, the doctor and pnest were too late I 


Fidela From Purgatory, good Lord, de- 
hver us 

AU God rest his soul! 

Raimunda {To Milagros ] You begm the 
rosary, I cannot pray I am thinking of his 
mother’s broken heart! 

[The women begun to tell the rosary ] 

ACT TWO 

Enlrance hall of a farmhouse There is a 
large door at the rear, on either side of which is 
a window, having an iron grating A door on 
the left, and another on the nghl 

Esteban is seated at a small tdblc, taking 
lunch Raimunda waits upon him, seated also 
Juliana comes and goes, assisting with the serv^ 
ice Acacia sits in a low chair near one of the 
windows, sewing A basinet of clothes stands 
beside her 

Raimunda Don’t you like it? 

Esteban Of course I do 


must hurry back, we aU have depositions to 
make [He retires ] 

Raimunda Your father is nght What can 
we do? — except commend his soul to God, 
who was his Maker I can’t get his poor 
mother out of my head! Don’t take it so 
hard. Acacia It frightens me to see you so 
still It IS worse than if you cned your heart 
out Who would ever have beheved this morn- 
ing that such a thmg could be? But it is! A 
curse has fallen upon us! 

Engracia The shot went straight through 
his heart 

Fidela He fell off his horse, like a log 

Raimunda What a shame, what a disgrace 
to the village! I blush to think that the mur- 
derer was bom m this place, that he was one 
of us, and walked about here with all that evil 
m his heart! He is one of our own family, to 
make it worse! 

Gaspara But we aren’t sure of that 

Raimunda Who else could it be? Every- 
body says BO 

^^ocia Everybody says it was Norbert 

Jfviela It couldn’t have been any one but 


flatmunda Light the candles, Milagros 
before the image of the Vugm Let us tel 
er a ros^, smce we can do no more thai 
pray for the dead. 


(^ara God rest his soull 
Engracia. He died without confession. 


Raimunda You haven’t eaten anythmg 
Do you want us to cook somethmg else? 

Esteban Don’t bother me, my dear I 
have had plenty 

Raimunda You don’t expect me to beheve 
that [Calling ] Juhana! Bnng the salad!-— 
Somet^g IS the matter with you. 

Esteban Don’t be silly 

Raimunda Don’t you suppose that I know 
you by this time? You ought never to have 
gone to the village You’ve heard talk We 
came out here to the grove to get nd of it all, 
to be away from the excitement, and it was 
a good thing, too, that we did Now you go 
back to the village and don’t say one word 
to me about it What did you want to do 
that for? 

Esteban I wanted to see Norbert and his 
father 

Raimunda Yes, but you could have sent 
for them and have had them come out here 
You ought to have spared yourself, then you 
wouldn’t have heard all this talk I know 
how they are talkmg in the village 

Juliana Yes, and that is all the good it 
does us to stay out here and shut ourselves 
up from everybody, because everybody that 
goes anywhere m the neighborhood passes 
through this grove, and then they stop, and 
smell around, and meddle m what is none of 
their busmess 
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Estehan Yes, and you meddle with every 
one of them 

Jvltana No, sefior, don’t you make any 
mistake I meddle with nobody Didn’t I 
scold Bemabea only yesterday for talkmg 
more than she had any nght to with some 
men from Encmar who were coming down the 
road? If any one asks questions send them 
to me, because I’ve learned what to do from 
my mother, who had good reason to know 
When questioned much, answer little, and be 
sure you make it just the opposite 

Ravmunda Hold your tongue 1 And get 
out [Jttliana reitres ] What do they say in 
the village? 

Esteban Nothing Ho Eusebio and his 
boys swear they are gomg to kill Norbert 
They refuse to accept the decision of the 
court, he got off too easily They are conung 
over some day, and then there will be trouble 
You hear both sides m the village Some 
think that Tfo Eusebio is right, that it must 
have been Norbert, others think it wasn’t 
Norbert They say that the court let him go 
because he was innocent, and he proved it 

Ravmunda That is what I think No one 
could contradict his deposition, not even Fau- 
stmo’s father could find any flaws m it, nor 
the hands You couldn’t yourself, and you 
were with them 

Esteban Ho Eusebio and I had stopped 
to hght our cigars We were laughmg like 
two fools because I had my hghter, and it 
wouldn’t light, so Ho Eusebio got out his 
tmder and flmt and said to me, laughmg 
“Here, get a hght, and don’t waste your tune 
with that new-fangled machme All it is good 
for IS to help fools waste their money I still 
make out with this ” That was what bhnded 
us We were foohng over the hght when the 
shot was fired We started up and could see 
nothmg Then, when we saw that he had 
dropped dead, we stood stock-still, as dead as 
he was They could have finished us, too, 
while they were about it, and we would never 


have known it . 

[Acacia ffets up sudd&ruy ana starts 

to go out \ 

Raimunda Where are you gomg, my dearr 

Don’t be nervous , , . -i. 

Acacia You never talk about an^hmg 

else I don’t see how you can stand It Hasnt 

he told us how it happened over and over 
agam? Bo we have to hear the same thmg 

VU the tune? 


Esteban She is right If I had my way, 
I’d never mention it again, it’s your mother 
Acacia I even dream about it at mght I 
never used to be nervous when I was alone 
or m the dark, but now I am frightened to 
death, even m broad dayhght 
Raimunda You are not the only one, 
either I get no rest, day nor mght I never 
used to be afraid I thought nothmg of pass- 
mg the cemetery after dark, not even on All 
Soul’s Eve, but now the least thmg makes me 
jump, no matter what — ^noise, silence To 
tell the truth, as long as we thought it was 
Norbert, although he was one of the family, 
and it would have been a shame and a disgrace 
to us all, at the same time it couldn’t be 
helped, there was nothmg to do but resign 
oneself — and I had resigned myself After 
all, it had an explanation But now, if it 
wasn’t Norbert, if nobody knows who it was, 
and nobody can explain why it was that that 
poor boy was shot — I can’t be easy m my 
min d If it wasn’t Norbert, who could have 
wished him any harm? Maybe it was revenge, 
some enemy of his father’s, or of yours— how 
do we know but that the shot was intended 
for you, and smce it was mght and pitch- 
dark, they made a mistake, and what they 
didn’t do then they will another tune, and 
I can’t stand this suspense 1 I get no 
rest I Every time that you go out of the house 
and show yourself on the road, it seems to 
me that I will go crazy To-day, when you 
were late, I was just startmg for the village 
myself 

Acacia She was out on the road already 
Raimunda Yes, only I saw you and Rubio 
from the top of the hill, so I turned and ran 
back before you passed the null, so you 
wouldn’t be angry I know it is foolish, but 
now I want to be with you all the tim^ 
wherever you go— I can’t bear to be separated 
from you for one moment Otherwise I can t 
be happy This isn’t livmg 
Esteban I don’t beheve anybody wmes 
me any harm I never wronged any man I 
go wherever I please, without so much as 
giving it a thought, day or mght 
Raimunda I used to feel the same, there 
IS nobody who could wish us harm We have 
helped so many But all that you need is one 
enemy, one envious, evil mmd How do we 
know but that we have some enemy withom- 
our suspectmg it? A second shot might come 
from the same quarter as the first Aorbert 
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IB free becanse they couldn’t 
was guilty, and I am glad of it Why shouldn t 
I be glad when he is my own sister’s son— my 
favonte sister’s? I could never have beheved 
that Norbert could have done such a thing 
as murder a man m the darkl But is this to 
be the end of it? What is the law doing now? 
Why don't they mvestigate, why doesnt 
some one apeak? Somebody must know, 
somebody must have seen whoever it was that 
was there that day, hovermg along the road, 
^en everythmg is all right, everybody 
knows who is passu^, and what is gomg on 
— ^who comes and who goes — ^you hear it all 
without askmg, but when you want to know, 
then nobody knows, nobody has seen any- 
thmg 

Estdmn I can’t see why that is so strange 
When a man is gomg about his busmess, he 
has nothmg to conceal, but when his mtentions 
are evil, naturally the first thmg he does is to 
hide hninHPilf 

Ratmunda Who do you think that it was? 
E8td}an I? To tell the truth, I thought 
it was Norbert, the same as you If it wasn’t 
Norbert, I don’t know who it was 
Ratmunda I suppose you won’t like it, 
but I’ll teU you what I have made up my mmd 
to do 

Esteban What? 

Ratmunda Talk to Norbert Bemabfi has 
gone to find him I expect him any nunute 
Acacta Norbert? WhsX do you want to 
talk to him for? 

Estdian That is what I say What does 
he know about it? 

Ratmunda How can I tell? But I know 
he won’t he to me By the memory of his 
mother, I wiU make him tell me the truth 
If he did it, he knows I will never tell I can’t 
stand this any longer I shake all over 
Esteban Do you suppose that Norbert is 
gomg to tell you if he was the one who did it? 

Ratmunda. After I talk to him I shall 
know 

Estdban Well, have your own way It will 
only make more talk and hard feeling, espe- 
cially smce Tio Eusebio is commg over to-day 
If they meet 

Ratmunda They won’t meet on the road, 
because they come from different directions 
After they are here the house is big enough 
We can take care of them both 

[Juliana, etders ] 

Juliana Master 


Eat^an Why are you always bothenng 

^^Jvhana Ho Eusebio is comii^ down the 
road Maybe you don’t want to see him, I 
thought you might like to know 
Estdjan Why shouldn’t I want to see him? 
Didn’t I tell you he was commg? — ^Now bung 
m the other onel 

Ratmunda Yes, he can’t come too soon to 
please me 

Est^an Who told you that I didn’t want 
to see Tio Eusebio? 

Jvltana Oh, don’t blame it on me! It 
wasn’t my fault Rubio says you don’t want 
to see him because he is mad at you You 
didn’t side with him m court, and that’s the 
reason that Norbert went free 

Esteban I’ll teach Rubio it’s none of his 
busmess whom I side with 

Jidiana Yes, and there are other thmgs 
you might teach him while you are about it 
Have I nothmg to do but wait on that man? 
God help me, he has had more to drmk to-day 
than IS good for him And that isn’t talk, 
either 

Ratmunda This is the last strawl Where 
IS he? 

Esteban No, leave him to me 
Ratmunda Everythmg goes wrong m this 
house Everybody takes advantage of you as 
soon as anythmg is the matter You don’t 
need to turn your back — ^it’s instmct They 
know when you can’t take care of yourself 
Jvltana I’ll not take that from you, Rai^ 
munda, if you mean me 

Ratmunda You know who I mean Take 
it any way you like 

Jvltana Sefior, sefiorl What curse has 
fallen on this house? We are all poisoned, 
snared, our feet are caught m some evil vme, 
we are changed One takes it out on the 
other, and everybody is against me God 
help me, I say, and give me the strength to 
endure it I 

Ratmunda Yes, and give me the strength 
to endure you 

Jvltana Yes, me! It is all my fault 
Ratmunda Look at me, will you? Do I 
have to tell you to your face to get out? 
That’s all I want from you. 

Jvltana Yes, you want me to shut up like 
a tomb Well, I’ll shut up, God help me! 
SeQorl Let me out! Don’t t^ to me! [Goes 
out ] 

Esteban Here comes Tio Eusebio 
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Acacia I am gomg. He breaks down and 
cries whenever he sees me He doesn’t know 
what he is domg, but it’s always the wrong 
thmg Does he think he is the only one who 
has lost an3dihmg? 

Raimunda I am sure I have cned as much 
as his mother has Tio Eusebio is not the 
same man, he forgets But never mind You 
are right not to see him 
Acaina I have j&mshed the shirts, mother, 
m iron them as soon as I have time 
Esteban 'Were you sewmg for me? 

Acacm You can see for yourself 
Raimunda I don’t know how we’d get on 
if she didn’t sew I am not good for anjdihmg 
I don’t know whether I am alive or dead, 
God help me! But she can work She gets 
through with it somehow [She caresses Aca- 
cia affectionately as she passes out ] God bless 
you, Acacia, my child 1 [Acacia poes out] It 
is a terrible responsibihty to be a mother For 
a long tune I was afraid that she was gomg 
to get married and leave me Now, what 
wouldn’t I give to see her married? 

[Tfo Eusebio enters J 
Eusebio Hello! Where is everybody? 
Estdban Come m, Tto Eusebio 
Eusebio Good mornmg to both 
Raimunda Good morning, Tio Eusebio 
Estfhan Where are your horses? I’ll have , 
them put up 

Eusebio. My man will tend to that 
Esteban Sit down Come, a glass of that 
wme he likes so much, Haimunda 

Eusebio No, no, thank you I am not feel- 
mg well Wme doesn’t agree with me 
Esteban This wme wiU do you good It’s 
a tome 

Raimunda Suit yourself How are you, 
Tio Eusebio? How is Juha? 

Eusebio Juha? What do you expect? I 
am gomg to lose her just as I did the boy, I 
can see it 

Raimunda God forbid! BEasn’t she four 
sons yet to hve for? 

Eusdne Yes, the more worry! That is 
what IS Tnlling her — ^worry Nobody knows 
what will happen next Our hearts are broken 
We were sure that we would get justice, but 
now we are bitter Everybody said it would 
be like this, but we didn’t beheve it The 
murderer is ahve — you pass him on the street, 
he goes home to his house, shuts the door, 
and laughs at us It only proves what I knew 
all the time There is no such thing m this . 


world as justice, unless a man takes it with 
his own hands, which is what they will dnve 
us to do now That is why I wanted to see 
you yesterday If my boj^s come mto the 
village, send them home Don’t let them stay 
around Arrest them — anythmg rather f.hnii 
another tragedy m our house, although T 
don’t want to see his murderer go free— the 
murderer of my boy — unless God avenges 
him, as he must, by God* — or else there is no 
justice m heaven 

Raimunda Don’t turn against God, Tio 
Eusebio Though the hand of justice never 
fall upon him after the foul murder he has 
done, yet there is not one of us that would 
be m his place He is alone with his con- 
science I would not have what he has on 
his soul upon mine, for all the blessmgs of this 
world We have hved good hves, we have 
done evil to no man, yet all our days are pur- 
gatory and torment He must have hell in 
his heart after what he has done — of that we 
can be sure — as sure as of the day of our 
death 

Eusebio That IS cold comfort to me How 
does it help me prevent my boys from takmg 
the law mto their own han^? Justice has not 
been done — and it should have been done 
Now they are the ones who wiU go to jail for 
itl They will make good their threats too 
You ought to hear them Even the httle fel- 
low, who is only twelve, doubles up his fists 
like a man, and swears that whoever killed his 
brother will have to reckon with him, come 
what may I sit there and cry like a child 
I needn’t tell you how his mother feels And 
all the while I have it m my heart to say 
Go, my sons! Stone him until he is dead! 
Cut bim to pieces like a hound! Drag his 
carcass home to me through the mire — what 
offal there is left of it! Instead I swallow it 
all and look grave, and tell them that it is 
wrong even to think of such a thmg — it would 
kill their mother, it would rum all of us! 

Raimunda You are unreasonable, Tfo 
Eusebio Norbert is umocent, the law says 
so No one could brmg the least proof against 
him, he proved where he was, and what he 
was domg all that day, one hour after the 
other He and his men were up at Los Berro- 
cales Don Faustmo, the doctor, saw him 
there and talked with him at the very hour 
it took place, and he is from Encmar. You 
know yourseff no man can be m two places 
at the same time You might think that his 
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own people had been told to say what they 
did, although it isn’t an easy thing for so 
many to agree on a he, but Don Faustino is 
a fnend of yours, he is in your debt And 
others who would naturally have been on your 
ade said the same Only one shepherd from 
Los Berrocales would testify that he had seen 
a man at that hour, and that was a great way 
off, but he had no idea who it was From his 
clothes and the way that he earned hims elf 
he was sure that it could not have been 
Norbert 

Fitsehio If it wasn't, I say nothmg Does 
it make it any better for us that he hired 
some one else to do it? There can’t be any 
doubt, there is no other explanation I have 
no enemies who would do such a thmg I 
never harmed any man, I help every one, 
whether they are our own people or not 
I make it easy If I were to sue for one-half 
the damage that is done me every day, it 
would take all of my time I will die a poor 
man They killed Faustino because he was 
going to marry Acacia That is all there is to 
It Nobody could have had any such reason 
but Norbert If everybody had told what 
they knew, the tnal would have ended nght 
there But the ones who knew most said the 
least, they said nothmg 

Raimunda Do you mean us? 

Eusdno I don’t say who I mean 

Baimunda It is plam enough, you don’t 
have to mention names nor pomt your finger 
Do you mean to say that we keep qmet be- 
cause Norbert is one of our family? 

Eusdno Do you mean to say that Acacia 
doesn’t know more about this thmg than she 
IS wdhng to admit? 

Raimuvda No, sir, she knows no more 
about it than you do You have made up 
your mmd that it was Norbert because you 
want to make yourself beheve that nobody 
else has anythmg agamst you We are 
none of us samts. Ho Eusebio You may 
^ve done a great deal of good m your tune, 
but you must also have done some evil, 
you think that nobody remembers, but 
n^ybe the ones who have suffered don’t 
th^ the some If Norbert had been m love 
mth my daughter to that extent, he would 
bave shown it before now Your son didn’t 
^e her away from him, remember that 
J^austmo never said one word until after she 
done with Norbert, and she turned Tittii 
off because she knew he was gomg with 


another girl He never so much as took 
the trouble to excuse himself, so that when 
you come down to it, he was the one who 
left her That is no reason why any one 
should comnut murder You can see it your- 
self 

Eusebio Then why did everybody say 
that it couldn’t have been any one else? You 
said so yourself, ever3'body said so 
Ratmunda Yes, because at first he was the 
only one we could thmk of But when you 
look at it calmly, it is foolish to say that he is 
the only one wdio could have done it You 
msmuate that we have somethmg to conceal 
Once for all, let me tell you, we are more 
anxious than you are to have the truth 
known, to have this tlung out and be done 
with it You have lost a son, but I have a 
daughter who is ahve, and she has nothmg 
to gain, either, by this mystery 
Eusebio No, she hasn’t Much less when 
she keeps her mouth shut And you haven't 
anythmg to gam You don’t know what 
Norbert and his father say about this house 
so os to divert suspicion from themselves? 
If I believed what they said 
Raimunda About us? "What do they say? 
\To Esteban ] You have been m the ■i^age. 
What do they say? 

Estehan Nobody cares what they say 
Eusebio No, I don’t beheve one word that 
comes from them I am only telhng you 
how they repay the kmdness you do them by 
takmg their part 

Ramunda So you are on that tack agam? 
Tio Eusebio, I have to stop and force myself 
to think what it must mean to lose a nhiM , or 
I would lose control of myself I am a mother, 
God knows, yet you come here and insult 
my daughter You insult all of us 
Esteban Wife I Enough of this What is 
the use? Tio Eusebio 

Eusdno I insult nobody I only repeat 
what other people say You suppress the 
truth because he is one of the family The 
whole village is the same What you are 
afraid of is the disgrace People here may 
think that it was not Norbert, but m Encmar, 
let me tell you, they think that it was If 
justice isn’t done — and done quick. — blood 
will be spilled between these villages, and 
nobody can stop it, either You know what 
young blood is 

Raxmunda Yes, and you are the one who 
stirs it up You respect neither God nor mnn 
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Yin, clulnM. jou jusf, mlnut ilitit Norbort 
couldn’t, linvo done il nnlcivN he }ind lured 
t^olne ono to coimnit, l.ho murder? Non- 
Rcnso! It. Jsn’t. so omsv to lure a man to 
romnut. minder Y’lnt, had i bovhkoNoi'- 
b(at to jjfivo, anvum? — ^Unless a on uant us 
to liehe\o that, his father liad a hand m it 
Jiuist'hio Bah! Bof;ues come cheap ITmv 
about, the Y.ddeiioblos? Thev live here 
Didn’t, thev kill t-uo goatheids for throe and 
a half dunis? 

l^ovnuudn How long was it. before thev 
wore found out? They fought o\or the half 
diiio AYhen vou lure a man to do a deed 
like that, you put, vouivolf m liis power; 
YOU become his sla\ o foi the i-est of \ our life 
There may be people uho can aftord to do 
such things, but thev must bo rich, thev must 
have pou or Not. a boy like Norbei t ! 

JUmchio l^i’eiv f.iiiiilv Ivis i 1 iithful sor- 
viiit who Mill do M’hat he is told. 

Koinninda No doubt loiirs his No 
doubt ^011 line had oeeaMon to use him too; 
you kiioM so iiiiioh about it 

'r.ike care Mint ^ou s.ivl 
Jimmumh T.ike eiiv ourself! 

AVtlwn Baiiiiuiuhl 3 <hiough of this 
AYli.it IS the use of all this talk? 

Y'ell, lou hear Mlial she s.n’s 
lloM about ^ oil? 

K\Uhm) If Me dMell on this forenw, mc 
sh ill all of us go mad 

}hi\tho Yes You heart! Mint I s.iid 
JJdimtnuJa If \ on mean bv that vou don t. 
intend to let this in liter drop until lou hive 
foiiiui the miiiderer of >our bov, it is onlv 
light and pniper, and I respect jou for it 
But that IS no nnson m1i,v >ou should come 
hero and insult us Once for all, a on mav 
Mniit. jiustiee, but I Maint it more than wii 
do T priv to God for it every div, I priv 
him on iin knees not to let the murderer go 
free—ind I should priv to him jiivt the s,inie 
if 1 hid a Ian— 11 it, had been niv oMai bov 
tint did it! IBinno opnon.N ?•) dojimiy] 
Kuho Hv'm about mo, master? 
ifste’wM Y'oll, Bubio? 
h'whm Don't look at me hko tint; I'm 
not drunk, Y'e started out before luneh, that 
Mils all I hid an invitaiioii and took i drop; 
it Mont ig*unst me I’m sorrv ^mu feel tint 

Mnv about it , , « 

1iamv1ul^, AYlnt is the matter Mith him, 

lulnn V Mils right. 


l^ubio Tell Juliana to mind her business, 
M ill .1 oil? I just M anted to toll the master 
2 ili>Uhan Bubio! You can tell me later 
M bat ever lou like Tio Eusebio is here 
Don’t > ou see? Ye are busv. 

Ifubu) 'Do Eusebio? So he is Yliat does 
he Mailt? 

Ifmm undo Is it aiiv of your business wh it 
ho M mts? Get out I Go along and sleep it off 
YYui don’t kiunv Mint you arc talking about, 
]^ubw I kiioM*, seiiora Don't say that to 
me 

Estchaii Bubiol 

j }?ubw Juhain’s a fool; I don't dniik If 
M as mv monev, aiiyhoM*. I m no thief lYlnt 
I have n mv oMii; and mv Mite is my omii 
[ too She OM cs nohodv anvtluiig, eh, m*istcr? 
Et^iiban Bubiol Go along! Get to bed, 
and don't show i ourself ig*iin niitil i on ham 
lud a good sleep Y’hat is the matter Mith 
yon? Y'hat Mill Do Eusebio think? 

Riiho I don't knoM" I don't take anv- 
thing, understand — from imbodv. [(rru's o'lf | 
Eoimu.uia Y’hat m-is it th it \ ou Maav ju«^ 
S.1A mg about seri nits Do Einebio* Tins 
m 111 h is us M ith our heart*, m our throats, yet 
he IS nothing to us Suppose m*c had trusted 
him Mitii some secret" Yhat is the matter 
M ith Bubio ain'M*'i V ’ Is he going to get drunk 
every div' lie Mns never like tins before 
Yon ought not to put up Mith it. 

E^Uhan Don t ion see? lie isn't used to 
It, That IS the leasmi he is nivvt by a 
thimbleful Somebodv miaiovi him into the 
tavern mIiiIc I Mils Tending to mv Inisane^ 

I g'lM' him a pieiv of mv mind and sent him 
to" bed, but he h isn t slept if off \vt. He is 
drunk Th if is all there is to it, 
jrM,«e’uo rerfeotlv in tnisil. Is tint , all’' 
Ei^fcKv). Drop in again. Do Dnsebio 
i'lN'e’im Thinks. I am sorry this hin- 
ivned — liter I took the trouble to come, 
Eor}rwd(\ Nonsense* Nothing his hin- 
poned Y’e have no h ird feeling. 

No. and I Jiope yon Mun't havs 
any, Bomomber M'hit Ive boon through 
ilv heart is broken— it's not seratohed It 
M'on't lieal cither until God olnuis ano*her 
one ot Ins omii. Hom* loiig do you exiwi to 
stav in tlie grom'? 

iVeKi'i, DU Sxmdiy, Ye have nothing 
to keep ns. Y’e onlv wanted to Iv out of the 
villige, Nom' tbit Norlvrt is home, it is 
notliing but talk, talk, talk, 

Siisch:o Tints right— nothing but talk 
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If you see my boys around, look outl I don’t 
want them to get mto any trouble, which 
afterward we might have cause to regret 
Est^an Don’t you worry They won’t 
get mto any while I am around Blame it 

on me if they do ■, i. xt. 

Eusdno They’re workmg down by the 
nver now TheyU be all right unless some- 
body happens along and stirs them up God 
be with you, I say Adios! Where is Acacia? 

Raimunda 1 told her not to come down, 
so as to spare your feehngs It is hard on her, 
too, it brmp back everythmg 
Euselno That’s so It must 
Estd)an I’ll send for your horses 
Eusebio No, I can call myself — ^Francisco I 
— ^Here he comes Take care of yourselves 
Gk)d be with you! 

[They move toward the door ] 
Raimunda God be with you, Tlo E\isebio 
Tdl Juha not to worry I thmk of her every 
day I have prayed more for her than I have 
for the boy— God has forgiven him by this 
time Surely he never did anythmg to de- 
serve such a bad end! My heart bleeds for 
him- 

PSSTEBAN and Tfo Eusebio have 
■passed oul while she is speaking 
Bebnab^! enters ] 

BemaM Senoral 

Raimunda Is Norbert here? Could you 
find him? 

Bemdbi Yes, I brought him along so as 
to save time He wanted to see you himself 
Raimunda Didn’t you meet Tlo Eusebio? 
Bemab6 No, we saw him commg up from 
the nver when we were a long way off, so we 
turned and went m by the great corral 
Norbert is hidmg there until Tio Eusebio 
starts back to Encmar 
Raimunda There he goes up the road now 
Bemdbi Yes — ^under the great cross 
Raimunda TeU Norbert No — ^wait! What 
do they say m the village? 

Bemobi No good, sefiora The law is 
gomg to have its hands full before it gets to 
the bottom of this 

Raimunda Does anybody thmk- it was 
Norbert? 

Bemdbi You would get your head broke 
if you said it was When he came back 
yesterday, half the town was out to meet him. 
Everybody was sittmg by the roadside They 
took him up on their ehoulders and earned 
him home The women all cned, and the 


men hugged him I thought his father would 
die for joy 

Raimunda He never did it Poor Norbert! 
Bemabi They say the men are coming over 
from Encmar to M him, everybody here 
cames a club and goes armed 
Raimunda Mother of God! Did an 3 rthing 
go wrong with the master while he was m the 
milage this mormng? WTiat did you hear? 
Bemdbi So they have been talking to you? 
Raimunda No That is — ^j^es, I know 
Bemdbi Rubio was m the tavern and be- 
gan to say things, so I ran for the master, and 
he came and ordered him out He was inso- 
lent to the master He was drunk 

Raimunda Do you remember what he 
said? I mean Rubio 

Bemdbi Oh! His tongue ran away with 
him He was drunk Do 5 mu know what I 
tlunk? If I were you, I wouldn’t go back to 
the village for two or three days 
Raimunda No, certamlj' not If I had 
my way we would never go back I am filled 
with a loathmg for it all so great that I want 
to rush out, and dpwn that long road, and 
then on and up over those mountains to the 
other side, and after that I don’t know where 
I would hide myself I feel as if some one 
were runmng after me, after me, always after 
me, with more than death m his heart But 
the master Where is the master? 

Bemdbi Seeing to Rubio 
Raimunda Tell Norbert to come m I 
can’t wait 

[BERNAB:ig goes out Norbert enters ] 
Norbert Aunt Raimunda! 

Raimunda Norbert, my boy! Give me a 
hug 

Norbert I am so glad you sent for me I’ve 
been treated like a dog It’s a good thing that 
my mother is dead and m heaven I am glad 
she never hved to see this day Next to my 
father, there is nobody m the world I think 
so much of as I do of you 
Raimunda I could never have beheved 
that you did it — not though everybody said 

BO 

Norbert I know it, you -vsrere the first to 
take my part Where is Acacia? 

Raimunda In her room We have our fill 
of trouble m this house 
Norbert Who says I kiUed Faustmo? If I 
hadn’t proved, as I did prove, where I was 
all that day, if I’d done as I meant at first 
and taken my gun and gone off to hunt alone 
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by myself, and then couldn’t have proved 
where I was, because nobody had seen me, I 
woidd have spent the rest of my hfe m prison 
They would have had me 
Raimunda Are you crymg? 

Norhert No, I am not crymg, but I cned 
when I foimd myself m that prison If any- 
body had ever told me that I would ever go 
to prison, I would never have beheved it, I’d 
have laughed m his face But that isn’t the 
worst Tio Eusebio and his boys have sworn 
to kill me They will never beheve that I am 
innocent; they know I murdered Faustino 
They are as sure of it as I am that my mother 
hes under the groundl 

Raimunda Because nobody knows who did 
it Nobody can find out an3dihmg Don’t 
you see? They will never rest at that Do 
you suspect any one? 

Norhert I more than suspect 
Raimunda Then why didn’t you say so? 
You were m court You had the opportumty 
Norhert If I hadn’t cleared myself I would 
have told But what was the use? I am a 


Raimunda Norbert, by the soul of your 
samted mother m heaven, tell me what it is! 

Norhert For God’s sake, I can’t talk! I 
was afraid to open my mouth m court Now, 
if I say a word, I am a dead man A dead 
man! 

Raimunda But who would kill you? 

Norhert Who killed Paustmo? 

Raimunda But who did kill Faustmo? 
Some one was paid to do it, is that it? 
Rjbio said somethmg m the wme-shop this 
mommg 

Norhert Who told you? 

Raimunda Esteban went m and dragged 
him out. It was the only way he could stop 
him 

Norhert. He didn’t want to be compro- 
mised 

Raimunda What is that? He didn’t want 
to be compromised? Was Rubio saymg that 
he 

Norhert That he was the real master of 
this house 

Raimunda The master of this house? Be- 


dead man now if I ^eak They will do the 
same thmg to me 

Raimunda Eh? Will they? What do you 
mean? Was it revenge? But who did it? 
Tell me what you thmk I must know, be- 
cause Ho Eusebio and Esteban have always 
had the same friends, they have always stood 
together, for better or for worse, whichever it 
was Their enemies would naturally be the 
same No, I can get no rest This vengeance 
was mtended for us just as much as it was for 
Tio Eusebio, it was to prevent a closer umon 
of our famihes Maybe they won’t stop at 
that, either Some day they will do the same 
to my husband! 

Norhert I wouldn’t worry about Unde 
Esteban 

Raimunda Why, what do you mean? Do 
you think? 

Norhert I don’t thmk 

Raimunda Then tell me what you know 
Somehow I beheve you are not the only one 
who knows it You thmk what the rest think 
must be the same — ^what everybody 


hno^ . . . i r 

Norhert Well, they didn’t get it out of me, 

that IS one thmg you can be sure of 
how could they know? It’s gossip, that s aU 
—not worth that! Talk m the village! They 
will never get it out of me 


cause it was Rubio 

Norhert Rubio 

Raimunda Who killed Faustmo? 

Norhert Si, senora 

Raimunda Rubio I I knew it aU the tune 
But does anybody else know? That is the 
question Do they know it m the village? 

Norhert He gives himself away, he has 
money — ^biUs, bank-notes — ^wherever he goes 
He turned on them this mommg while they 
were smgmg that song That was why they 
had to c^ Hncle Esteban, and he kicked him 
out of the wme-shop 

Raimunda That song? Oh, yes! That 
song — I remember It goes . How does 
it go? 

Norhert 

“Who loves the maid that dwells by the Mm 
Shall love m evil hour. 

Because she loves with the love that she 
loves, 

Call her the Passion Flower ’’ 

Raimunda We are the ones who dwell by 
the Mill, that is what they call us It is 
liere — our house And the maid that dwells 
by the Mill must be Acacia, my daughter 
This song that everybody smgs They 
call her the Passion Flower? That is it, 
isn't it? But who loves her m an evil way? 
How could anybody love her? You loved 
her, Faustmo loved her, but who else ever 
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loved her? "Why do they call her the Passion. 
Flower? luook me in the eyel "Why did you 
give her up if you really loved her? Why? 
I want you to teU me, you have got to tell me 
You cannot teU me anythmg worse than 
what I already know 

Norhert Do you want them to kill me? 
To rum all of us? I have never said one 
word— not even when they had me in 
prison would I say one word! I don’t know 
how It got out — ^Rubio told, or my father 
He IS the only one who ever had it from me 


jealous That was the plot Praise God, 
some samt surely watched over me that day l 
But now the crime has come home to him 
It hes like lead on his conscience He be- 
trays himself 

Raimunda Is it possible that such a thmg 
could be? I must have been blind not to 
see What veil hung over my eyes? Wliy, it 
IS all as clear as dayl How could I have 
been so bhnd? 

Norbert WTiat are you doing? 

Raimunda I don’t know — I don’t know 


He wanted to put the law on them, but I said 
no They would have killed him, they 
would have killed me! 

Raimunda Stop! Don’t you tnlkl I see it 
now I see it all The Passion Flower! La 
Malquervddi Come here to me! Tell me 
everything Before they kill you, by God, 
they will have to kill me! It cannot go on 
like this. Somebody must pay for it Tio 
Eusebio and his boys will never rest till 
they have justice If they can’t get it m any 
other way, they will take it out of you — 
revenge! You can't escape Faustina was 
murdered so as to prevent him from marrying 
Acacia You left her for the same reason — 
for fear that they would kill you Was that 
it? Tell me the truth! 


N orbert They told me to leave her because 
she was promised to Faustina, she had been 
for a long time They said they had an under- 
standmg with Tfo Eusebio, and if I didn’t 
make the best of it, then I could take the 
worst of it But if I ever opened my mouth, 

Raimunda They would kail you? Was 
that it? But you. 

Norhert I bdieved it — 1 was afraid— I 
didn’t know what to do Then I began to 
run after another girl, who was nothing to 
me, so as to break off with Acacia After- 
ward, when I found out that not a word of it 
Was true, that neither Tlo Eusebio nor 
Fau^o had ever spoken to Uncle Esteban 
Then, when they killed Faustmo I knew 
j , ®y killed him It was because he 
Mxed lay eyes on Acacia There was nothme 
they TOuld tell hun. They couldn’t scare him 
ott rio Eusebio wasn’t a man to stand by 
^d^ his son refused They couldn’t refuse, 
1+ through with 

^ey kflled ^ because I was here to take 
the bl^e Who else could have done it? 
Of course it was II I loved Acacia-I was 


where I am — somethmg so aufful, so vast is 
passmg through my mmd that it seems as if 
it were nothing I can only remember one 
thmg of all that you have told me — ^Ihat 
song — La Malgucnda! The Passion Flower! 
I want you to teach me the music We can 
smg it together, and dance — dance and drop 
dead! — ^Acacia! Acacia! Acacia! 

Norbcrl No, don’t you call her! Don't 
take it like this! It w asn’t her fault! 

[Acacia enters ] 

Acacia Did you call, mother? — ^Norbert! 

Raimunda Como here! Look at me — 
straight m the eye 

Acacia What is the matter with you, 
mother? 

Raimunda No, it was not your fault 

Acacia But what have they been dome? 
YTiat did you tell her? 

Raimunda What every one else knows 
already La Mdlqucndaf Tlie Passion Flower! 
Your honor is a scorn and a b3m’'ord It is 
bandied about in men’s mouths! 

Acacia My honor? Never! No one can 
say that 


naimunoa uon t you deny it! Tell me 
know Why was it that you never 
called him father? Why was it? 

Acacia Because a child has only one 
mther, you know that This man could never 
be my father I hated, I despised him from 
the day that he entered this house, and 
brought hell along after him! 

Raimunda Well, you are going to call hun 
now, and you are gomg to call hun what I tell 
you, you are gomg to coll him father Do you 
f^OT f^therl I tell you to call your 


xeu me 


Acocto Do you want me to go to the 
cemetery and call hun? H that isn’t what 
you want, I have no father This man— this 
^n w your husband, you love hun, but aU 
that he is to me is this man! This man! 
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That IS all he can ever be! Leave me alone if 
you know what is good for you — ^you think 
you are so smart Let the law take its course 
I don't care If he has sinned, he can pay 
for it 

Raimunda Do you mean for Faustmo's 
murder? Yes — go on! Go on* What else? 
Out with It! 

Acacm No, mother, no! For if I had con- 
sented, Faustmo would never have been 
murdered! Do you think I don’t know how 
to guard my honor? 

Raimunda Then what have you been so 
silent about? Why didn’t you come to me? 

Acacia Would you have taken my word 
against this man, when you were mad for 
him? And you must have been mad not to 
see* He would eat me up with his eyes while 
you sat there, he followed me aroimd the 
house like a cat What more do you want? 
I hated him so, I had such a horror of him 
that I prayed to God that he would make 
himself even more of a beast than he was, so 
that it would open your eyes, if an3rthmg 
could have opened your eyes, and let you see 
what manner of man he was who had robbed 
me of your love, for you have loved him, you 
have loved hun so much-more than you 
ever loved my father! 

Raimunda No* That isn’t true! 

Acacia I wanted you to hate him as I hate 
him, as my father m heaven hates him! I 
have heard his voice from the skies 

Raimunda Silence! For shame! Come 
here to your mother You are all that I have 
left m the world And thank God that I can 
still protect you! [BbrnabjS enters J 

Bemab6 Senora! Sefioral 

Raimunda What brmgs you r unnin g m 
such a hurry? No good, we may be sure 

Bemab& Don’t let Norbert leave the house! 
Don’t let him out of your sight! 

Raimunda How? 

BemaU Tio Eusebio’s boys are waitmg 
outside with their men to kill him 

Ncrhert What did I teU you? You wouldn’t 
beheve it They are here — ^they want to kiU 
me! And they will kill me Yes, they will! 

Raimunda Not unless they kill us all 
first! Somebody has sent for them 

Bemab6 Yes, Rubio I saw him rumung 
along the nver bank where T!o Eusebio’s 
boys were at work 

Norbert Didn’t I tell you? They want to 
kill me, so as to save themselves Then noth- 


ing will ever come out Ho Eusebio’s boys 
wiU think they have the man who murdered 
their brother They will kill me. Aunt 
Raimunda! Yes, they will! They are too 
many for one, I can’t defend myself I haven’t 
even a knife I don’t dare to carry a gun— I 
might kill some one I’d rather die than be 
locked up m that cell agam Save me. Aunt 
Raimunda! I don’t want to die It wasn’t my 
fault! They hunt me like a wolf 

Raimunda Don’t be afraid If they loll 
you, it wiU be over my dead body Go m 
there with Bemabd and take that gun, do 
you hear? They won’t dare to come m If 
they do, shoot to kill I "WTien I call, shootr- 
no matter who it may be! Do you under- 
stand? No matter who it may be* Don’t 
shut the door [To Acacia ] You stand here 
by me Esteban! Esteban! Esteban! 

Acacia What are you going to do? 

[Esteban enters ] 

Esteban Did you call? 

Raimunda Yes, I want to speak to you 
Norbert is here m our house Tfo Eusebio’s 
boys are waitmg outside You sent for them 
to kill him — because you are not man enough 
to do It yourself 

Esteban [Making a movement to draw a 
weapon ] Raimunda! 

Acacia Mother! 

Raimunda No, don’t you do it! Call 
Rubio and let him make an end of us all! He 
will have to make an end of us all to cover 
your guilt Murderer! AssassmI 

Esteban You are crazy! 

Raimunda I was crazy! I was crazy the 
day that you first entered this house — my 
house — like a thief, to rob me of all I held 
dear! 

Esteban What are you talkmg about? 

Raimunda I am not talkmg, other people 
are talkmg Soon the law will speak If you 
don’t want that, do as I tell you, or I will cry 
out — ^I will rouse the house You brought 
them here — ^take them away agam, you 
cowards that he m wait for innocent men, to 
stab them m the back! Norbert leaves this 
house, but he leaves with me If they kill 
him, they kill me I am here to protect him, 
and I will protect my daughter— I, alone, 
against you, against aU the assassins you can 
hirel Go! Here come my people Don’t 

you touch me* Hide yourself m the uttermost 

recesses of those mountains, m caves where 
the wild beasts dwell Now I know! You 
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have nothing to hope for from me Oh, I 
was alone with my child! — and you came 
You knew that she was my child, there she 
stands— Loltfahjrumda/ The Passion Flower! 
Well! I am still here to guard her from you, 
to tell you that her father still hves m heaven 
— and to shoot you through the heart if you 
nmlfft one step to lay your hand on her! 

ACT THEEE 

The scene ts the same as %n the Second Act 
ItAiMimDA stands at the door, peering anxiously 
out over the countryside After a momeni Juli- 
ana enters 

Juliana Baimundal 

Raimunda What do you want? Is he 
worse? 

Juliana No, don’t be nervous 
Raimunda How is he? Why did you 
leave him? 

Juliana He’s asleep Acacia is with him, 
she can hear if he calls You are the one I 
am womed about Thank God, he’s not dead 
Do you expect to go all day without eatmg? 
Raimunda Let me alone, don’t bother me 
Juliana What are you domg out here? 
Come on m and sit with us 
Raimunda I was looking for BemabS 
Juliana He can’t be back so soon if he 
onnp the men to take Norbert away If the 
constables come with him 
Raimunda Constables? Constables m this 
house? Ah, Juliana, surely a curse has fallen 
jpon us all! 

Juliana Come on m, and don’t be lookmg 
out of the door all the time It’s not Bemabd 
that you are looking for, it’s the other one — 
it’s your husband When all is said and done, 
he is your husband 

Raimunda Yes, the habits of a lifetime 
cannot be changed m one day Although I 
know what I know, and that it must always 
be so, although if I saw him commg it would 
be to curse Imn, although I must loathe him 
for the rest of my hfe, yet here I stand look- 
mg out of the door and scanmng every rock 
and cranny upon those mountains only for a 
sight of him! It seems to me as if I were 
waitmg for him as I used to do, to see him 
come happy and smibng, and then turn and 
walk mto the house with him arm m arm like 
two lovers, and sit down here at the table to 
eat, and go over everythmg that we had done 


durmg the day Sometimes we would laugh, 
sometimes we would argue, but always it was 
so dear, as if we had been fonder of each other 
fhn.Ti any one else who had ever hved m the 
world Now it IS all over, nothmg remains 
The peace of God has fled forever from this 
house! 

Juliana You cannot beheve what you see 
with your eyes If you hadn’t told me your- 
self, rf I didn’t know how you felt, how you 
were, I would never have beheved it Fau- 
stmo IS dead, God help him, we can leave it 
There might be more of the sort, too, for all 
I care, but this devil that has gotten mto him 
with Acacia, it doesn’t seem possible, I can’t 
beheve it — although I must beheve it There 
IS no other explanation of the mystery 

Raimunda Did you ever notice anythmg? 

Juliana Nothmg When he first came to 
the house, it was to make love to you, and I 
needn’t tell you how I felt I was fond of 
your first husband, there never was a better 
nor juster man m the world, so I looked on 
him with disfavor God. have mercy on me, 
but if I had seen an3rthmg, what reason would 
I have had for keepmg qmet? Of course, 
when you come to think, he gave her presents 
— and there were a good many of them, too 
— ^but we never thought anythmg of that 
She was so haughty with him They never 
had one good talk together from the day you 
were married She was only a runt then any- 
way She insulted him out of pure spite 
Nobody could do anythmg with her If you 
struck her, it made no difference I’ll say 
this while I am about it if die had been mce 
to him when she was httle, he might have 
looked on her as his own daughter Then we 
would never have been where we are now 

Raimunda Are you trymg to excuse him? 

Juliana Excuse him? There can be no 
excuse for such a thmg It was enough that 
she was your daughter I^at I say is that 
the gul was like a stranger to him from the 
beginning, although she was your own child 
If she had treated him hke a father, as she 
ought — ^it would have been different, he isn’t 
a bad man A bad man is bad through and 
through When you were first married, I’ve 
seem him sit by himself and cry at the way 
the gu-l ran from him, as if he had had the 
plague 

Raimunda You are right The only 
trouble we ever had was with the child 

J idiana After she was grown there wasn’t 
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a girl in the village that "was her equal for 
looks Nobody knows that better than you 
do But she shrank from hinn as if he had 
been the devil There she was all the tune 
— ^nght before his eyes! No wonder if he had 
an evil thought, none of us are above them 
Raimunda I don’t say he might not have 
had an evil thought, although he ought never 
to have had such a thought But you put 
an evil thought out of your mind unless you 
are evil He must have had more than an 
evil thought to do what he did, to murder a 
man m cold blood to prevent my daughter 
from marrying and gomg away — away from 
him, his mind must have been evil, like the 
crimmal’s, waitmg to break out, with aU the 
evil of the world m his heart I am more 
anxious than anybody to bebeve that it is 
not so bad, but the more I think, the more 
I see that there can be no excuse for it When 
I remember what has been h an ging over my 
daughter all these years, that any moment — 
because a man who will do murder will do any- 
thmg If he had ever laid hands on her I 
would have killed them both, as sure as my 
name is Raun\mda~him, because he had been 
guilty of such a crune, and her because she 
did not let him Jail her before she would con- 
sent to it [Bernab^ enters ] 

Jvhana Here comes Bemab4 
Raimunda Are you alone? 

Bemab6 Yes, they are decidmg m the vil- 
lage what IS best to be done I was afraid 
to stay any longer 

Raimunda You were nght This is not 
life What do they say now? 

Bemahi Do you want to go mad? For- 
get it Pay no attention to what they say 
Raimunda Are they commg to take 
Norbert away? 

BemaM His father will tend to that The 
doctor won’t let them put him m the cart for 
fear it wiU make hun worse He’ll have to be 
earned on a stretcher The judge and the 
prosecutor are commg to take his story, so 
they don’t want a relapse He was xmeon- 
scious yesterday and couldn’t testify Every- 
body has his own idea, no two agree Not a 
soul went to the fields to-day The men stand 
aroimd the streets m groups, the women talk 
m the houses and nm to and fro Nobody 
stops to eat Not a meal has been served to- 
day, dinner or supper either, on the hour 
Raimunda Didn’t you tdl them that 
Norbert’s wounds aren’t senous? 


Berrwbi What difference does that make? 
Now they can’t do anythmg. Yesterday, 
when they thought Ho Eusebio’s boj's had 
fallen on him with the master, and he was 
gomg to die, the thmg was sunple, but to-day 
they hear he is better How do they know 
but that he will soon be well agam? Even 
Norbert’s best fnends say that it’s a great 
pity that the wound wasn’t senous If he 
was wounded at all, it nught better have been 
senous Then Tio Eusebio’s boys could have 
been made to pay for it, and they would have 
had then* revenge, but now, if he gets well, 
the law will get mto it, and then nobody will 
be satisfied 

Juliana They are so fond of Norbert, are 
they, that they wish he was dead? The 
idiots! 

Bemab6 That is the way they are I told 
them they could thank you for it, because you 
were the one who called the master, and the 
master threw himself between them and 
knocked up their guns, so they couldn’t kill 
him 

Raimunda Did you tell them that? 

BemaH Every mother’s son that asked 
me I said the first because it was true, and 
I said the rest — ^because you don’t know what 
they are saymg m the village, nor how they 
feel about what is gomg on m this house 
Raimunda No! I don’t want to hear* 
Where is the master? Have you seen him? 
Do you know where he is? 

BemabS He and Rubio were up at Los 
Berrocales this monung with the goatherds 
from Encmar They spent the mght m a hut 
on the uplands I don’t like this gomg away 
It’s not nght, if I know what is good for hun 
It looks as if he was afraid This is no tune 
to have people think what isn’t so Norbert’s 
father talks too much This mommg he tned 
to persuade Tfo Eusebio that his sons bad 
no cause to shoot his boy 
Raimunda Is Ho Eusebio m the village? 
Bemdbi He came with his bo 3 rB They 
arrested them this mommg, tied them to- 
gether by the elbows, and brought them over 
from Encmar Their father foUowed on foot 
and brought the httle fellow with him, holdmg 
his hand all the way They cned with every 
step that they took There wasn’t a man m 
the village but cned, too, when he saw them, 
even the strongest, no matter if he had never 
cned before 

Raimunda And his mother is alone at 
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home, and here I ami What do you men 
know? [Acacia enters ] 

Acaaa Mother 

Ratmunda Well? What is it? 

Acacia Norbert wants you He is awake 
now He wants some water He is thirsty, 
I was afraid to give him any for fear it wasn’t 
nght 

Ratmunda The doctor says he can have 
all the orange-jmce he can drmk Here’s the 
jar Does he suffer much? 

Acacia No, not now 

Ratmunda [To Bbrnab^] Did you get 
the thmgs for the doctor? 

Berru^S Yes, they’re m the saddle-bags 
m bnng them m [Goes out 1 

Acacia He is calhng, mother Do you 
hear? 

Ratmunda Commg, Norbert, my boy 
[Gocsout\ 

Acacia Has that man come back? 

Juliana No He took his gun and rushed 
out like one mad as soon as it was over Bubio 
ran after him 

Acacia Have they caught him? 

Jultana You’ll hear soon enough when 
they do The]^’!! have to bung charges against 
him first 


Acacia But doesn’t everybody know? 
They heard what my mother said. 

Juliana No, nobody heard except me and 
Bemab4, and he won’t tell what isn’t good 
w him, he is honest and loyal to this house 
^ey heard your mother shout, that was all 
^ey thought it was because Norbert was 
nere, and Tio Busebio’s boys were waitmg 
outside to kill him Nobody will say a word 
when the judge comes iinlfiga your mother 
tells us to open our mouths. 

Acacia Do you mean that my mother 
^ t gomg to let you teU the truth? Won’t 
she tell what she knows? 

J^iana Is that what you want? So you 
TT^ r?o *^Srace this house, do you, and 
Then every man will thmk what 
teres, some will beheve that you are 
^ocent,^(i some will never beheve it A 
om^ 8 honor is not a thmg to be bandied 
of theirbum ** teouths, not when it is none 

I can take care of my 
shoTi’f others do the same Now I 

cause ^ happened, be- 

IonIy.«r«dto 


Jultana Acacia, I don’t want to hear you 
— not another word Surely the devil must 
be m youl 

Acacia Yes, he is, and he has always been, 
smce I first learned to hate that mani 
Juliana Yes, and who is to say that 
wasn’t where the trouble began? You had 
no cause to hate him Mmd you, nobody 
blamed your mother more than I did when 
she married agam, but all the same, 1 saw 
what a devil you were to this man when you 
were a httle child, and how much it meant 
to him — ^which you were too young to know 
Acacia How much did it mean to me to 
see my mother always hangmg aroimd his 
neck? Do you suppose I hk^ it, sittmg here 
and seemg her love him? I was ^ways m the 
way 

Jultana You have no right to talk hke 
that You were always first with your mother, 
and you might have been with him 
Acacia Might have been? Never I Be- 
cause I was, and I am 
Juliana But not like you mean, though 
you seem proud of it, m the way you should 
have been He never would have loved you 
as he did if you had loved him as a daughter 
Acacia How could I love him? Didn’t he 
turn me even against my own mother? 

Jultana What do you mean? Thm you 
against your own mother? 

Acacia Yes Do you suppose I can love 
her now as I ought, as I should have loved 
her if that man had never entered this house? 
I remember once when I was a httle girl, I 
spent all one mght with a knife under my 
pillow, and I lay awake all mght The only 
thought that I had m my mmd that mght 
was to kill him 

Jultana Jesds, my childl What is that? 
Suppose you had? Suppose you had gotten 
up, and had dared, and had kiUed him ? 

Acacia I don’t know who I might have 
killed next 

Jultana HolyVu-gml Jesdsl Not another 
word Don’t you talkl You are beyond the 
pale of God’s mercy Do you know what I 
t h i nk ? It was all your fault 
Acacia All my fault? 

Jultana Yes, yours! It was your fault! 
And I’U go further if you hated him as much 
as you say you do, then he would have been 
the only one you would have hated— yes, the 
only one! Jesusl It’s a good thmg that your 
mother doesn’t know! 
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Acacva ICqow what? 

Jvliana That he wasn’t the one you were 
jealous of It was her! You were m love 
with him and you didn’t know it 
Acacia In love with him? 

Juliana Yes, hate turned to love No- 
body can hate like that A hate like that 
always grows out of a great love 
Acacia Do you mean to say that I was m 
love with that man? Do you know what you 
are telhng me? 

Juliana I am not tellmg you anyihmg 
Acacia No What you will do now is run 
and tell my mother 

Juliana Is that what you are afrajd of? 
I thought so Now you are the one who is 
tellmg You needn’t worry, though I’ll not 
tell She has enough on her mmd, poor soul 
God help us! [Bernab^ enters ] 

Bernabi Here comes the master! 

Juliana Did you see him? 

Bemah& Yes You wouldn’t know him 
He looks as if he had stepped from the grave 
Acacia Let me out! 

Juliana Yes, let us all out — and shut your 
mouth, do you hear? What is done is done 
Your mother must never know 

{The women go out ] 
[Esteban and Rubio enter, their guns 
over their shoulders ] 

Bemabi Can — can I do anythmg? 

Esteban Nothmg, Bemabfi 
Bemab& I’ll tell the mistress 
Esteban No, don’t tell her, they’ll find us 
Bubw How about his wounds, eh? 

BemabS Better The doctor sent for 
these thin g s I’ll take them m — ^unless you 
need me [Goes out ] 

Esteban Here I am What do you want me 
to do? 

Rubw What do I want you to do? This 
IS your house, you belong here A man’s | 
house IS his castle Running away, bemg 
afraid to face it, is to confess It will rum us j 
both 

Esteban Here I am, you have had your 
way Now this woman will come and accuse 
me and raise the house The judge will be 
here, and he will brmg Tfo Eusebio What 

then? ^ ^ , 

Rubio Why didn’t you let Tlo Eusebio’s 
boys handle it themselves? They would have 
finished It Now he is only wounded Hev^ 
squeal, and so wiU his father, so wiU ail the 
women They are the ones I am afraid of 


They will talk Nobody can prove who 
shot Eaustmo You were with his fatherj 
nobody saw me I have a good pair of legs 
I was with some fnends two leagues away a 
few mmutes before, and I set the clock ahead 
When I left the house I took good care to 
have them notice it 

Esteban Yes, we would have been safe if 
that had been all But you talked, you gave 
yourself away 

Rubio You ought to have killed me 
That was the first time m my hfe that I ever 
was afraid I never expected they would let 
Norbert go I told you that we ought to go 
into court and have Acacia testify that 
Norbert had sworn he was gomg to kill 
Eaustmo, but you wouldn’t listen Do you 
mean to tell me that you couldn’t have made 
her do it? We could have got others, too, to 
say the same Then it would have been easy, 
they would never have let him go I know I 
made a fool of myself, but when I saw that 
Norbert was free, that the law — ^yes, and Tfo 
Eusebio — ^would never stop there, that they 
would look somewhere else, then I was afraid 
for the first time I wanted to forget So I 
began to drink, which I never do, and I 
talked You ought to have lolled me then, 
you had ground for it They were talking 
already m the village, that was what scared 
me When I heard that song — it put the 
blame here Norbert and his father suspect 
After what happened before, they have their 
eyes open That is the talk that has got to be 
stopped, no matter what comes of it That is 
the danger — ^the crime will be known by the 
cause Nothmg else counts So long as no- 
body knows why he was killed, nobody will 
ever find out who killed him either 

Esteban But why? Why was he killed? 
What was the use of killing anybody? 

Rubio. I don’t know. Don’t ask me 
Weren’t you t alking all the time? 'Tf another 
man gets her, look out! Somethmg happens ” 
Then you told me she was gomg to be mar- 
ried “I can’t scare this one off, it’s all over, 
he will take her away I can’t think ” 
Didn’t you come to me m the mommg early 
agam and agam, before it was hght, and 
wake me up and say "Get up, Rubio, I 
haven’t closed my eyes all night I must get 
out To the fields! I must walk!’’ And then 
we’d take our guns and go out and walk for 
hours, side by side, without speakmg a word 
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At last, when the fit has passed, and we d put 

a few shots in the aiT so that nobody could say J 

that we did no huntmg when we went out to 
hunt, I’d tell you that we scared away the 
gam4 but you said we frightened evil 
thoughts and down we’d sit on some hiun- 
mock and then you would burst out laughmg 
hke one mad, as if some weight had been 
lifted from your soul, and you’d catch me 
around the neck and talk, and talk, and 
talt_you didn’t know how you talked, nor 
what you said, nor why, nor whether it had 
any sense at all, but it always came to the 
“I am mad, crazy, a wild man! 

I cannot hve like this I want to die I don t 
know what devil has gotten mto me This is 
torment, hdll” And then you’d shuffle the 
words again, over and over, but it was 
always the same, you were dymg — death! 
And you talked death so long that one day 
death heard — and he came And you know it 
Esteban Stop! Why do you have to talk? 
Rvbu) Take care, master! Don’t you touch 
me! I know what was m your mmd when we 
were commg down the mountain. Make no 
Youlagged behind Another mmute 
and your gun would have been at your shoul- 
der But don’t you do it, master, don’t you 
try! We’ll stick together I know how you 
feel, you’re sick You never want to see me 
again. If that would help, I’d get out 
What did I care, anyway? It was nothmg to 
me Whatever I got you gave me afterward. 

It was your idea I never asked I dont 
aeed money I don’t dnnk, I don’t smoke 
A.U I want is to rove over the mountains, to do 
what I hke, to be free I want to be my own 
master You trusted me, and I was proud I 
if it I know how you feel We are like 
brothers I’ll take the blame You needn’t 
worry They can grmd me to powder but 
I’ll never say a word. I’ll tell them I did it — 
it was I — because — ^it’s none of their busi- 
ness — ^]ust because I don’t care what they 
give me they can make it ten years, fifteen 
What’s the diEferenoe? Then you fix it, you 
nave influence Only don’t let them make it 
too much. Get busy, cut it down Others 
have done the same In four or five years 
everythmg will have blown over Only I 
don’t want you to forget When I come out 
we will be brothers, the same as before We 
can work together, we can do what we 
please Only I mean to be my own master, 
to have power, to feel power m my hands! 


Nobody can stand alone We’ll be brothers 
Hush! Some one is commg — ^the mistress! 

[Raimunda enters, carrying a water- 
jar She sees Esteban and Eubio 
and stops short, dazed After heeir 
taivng for a moment she proceeds to 
fill the jar from a pitcher ] 

Rvbu) Senoral 

Raimunda Get out of my house! Don t 
you come near me! What are you domg here? 

I never want to see you again 

Rvlno Oh! You are gomg to see me again 
— and hear me- 

Raimunda Wbat do you mean? This is 
my house 

Rubio Just a word Soon we will all be m 
court We had better fix it beforehand Be- 
cause a few fools open then mouths is no 
reason why a good man should go to prison 
Raimunda More than one will go You 
don’t expect to get out of it? 

Rubio I don’t know Only one will go, 
but that one will be I 
Raimunda It will? 

Rulno But when I shut my mouth I 
don’t want other people to talk Take it 
from me what you thmk is not so Norbert 
and his father are back of these hes, they are 
the ones who do all the lymg They made up 
that song, too It’s a he, and they know it 
Raimunda Is that so? You hove sgrepd 
ilien on your story? W ell, 1 don’t beheve one 
word of it Gossip and songs are nothmg to 
me I beheve nothmg but the truth, the 
truth that I know — and I know it so well that 
I have known it all along I guessed it from 
the beginnmg I might have thought — ^but 
no, I never thought anythmg of you 
He, he imght have confessed, it would 
have been ohly fair He might have known 
that I would hold my tongue, not for him, 
but for this house — ^which was my father’s 
house — ^for my daughter, for my own sake 
But why should I keep still when everybody 
knows it, and the very stones shout? They 
smg it from the housetops 

Rubio So long as you keep stiU, the rest 
can smg all they want to 

Raimunda Keep still? To save you? I 
i could scream at the very sight of you! I 
> could raise the village! 

! Rubu) Don’t be a fool! What’s the use? 
, Raimunda Of course you weren’t a fool 
I when you murdered a man And you nearly 
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murdered another — this house — or had him 
murdered 

Riibto I Tsrouldn’t have been a fool if I had 

Raimunda You are a coward! You are a 
murderer! 

Rubu? Your wife is speakmg to you, 
master 

Esteban Rubio! 

Rvbw You see he can hear 

Raimunda Yes, hang your head before 
this man What a humihation! You are his 
slave for the rest of your life Could any fate 
be more horrible? Now this house has a 
master Thank God, he cannot be less jealous 
of its honor than you! 

Esteban Raimunda! 

Raimunda When I talk, you mterrupt 
You are not afraid of me 

Esteban If I bad been man enough, I 
would have put a bullet through my head, 
and have been done with it 

Rubio Oh, master! 

Esteban No! Stop there! That’s all I’ll 
take from you Get out! WTaat are you wait- 
mg for? Do you want me to beg you on my 
knees? 

Raimunda Oh! 

Rvbio No, master I am gomg [To Rav- 
munda] If it hadn’t been for me, there 
wouldn’t have been any murder, but you 
might have lost a child Now you have an- 
other The blood made him faint, a bad turn, 
t^t was all But he’s better I am a good 
doctor. Some time you can thank me for it 
Don’t forget I’ll show you how [Goes out ] 

Esteban Don’t cry any more I can’t bear 
to see you cry I am not worth all these tears 
I ought never to have come back, I ought to 
have starved amid the brambles and thickets 
— ^they should have hunted me down like a 
wolf I would not have raised my hand 
Don’t reproach me! Over and over agom I 
have said to myself more than you can say 
I have called myself murderer, assassm, times 
without number Let me go This is no 
longer my home Turn me out! I am only 
waitmg for them to take me I don’t go out 
on the road and give myself up, because I am 
too weak, my heart sinks, I am at the end of 
my tether If you don’t want me, tell me to 
go, and I will creep onto the highway and 
throw myself down m the fields, like camon 
which you cast from your door 

Raimunda Yes, give yourself up! Bnng 
shame and rum on this house, drag my daugh- 


ter’s honor m the dust and mir e of the village 
I should have been the law to you, you ough 
to have thought of me Do you suppose tha 
I beheve in these tears because this is the firs 
time I ever saw you cry? Better you hai 
cried your eyes out the day that wickec 
thought first entered your mmd, rather thai 
have turned them where you had no right 
Now you cry — but what am I to do? Lool 
at me Nobody knows what I have beer 
through. It could not be worse I want tc 
forget, but I must think — thmk how I can 
hide the shame which has fallen on this house, 
keep it out of men’s sight, prevent a man from 
bemg dragged from this house to prison— a 
man I brought mto it to be a father to my 
child! This was my father's house, here my 
brothers hved with the fear of God m their 
hearts, and from it they went to serve then 
King, or to marry, or to till other fields by 
their labor BTien they re-entered these doors 
it was with the same honor with which they 
went forth Don’t ciy, don’t hang your head 
Hold it high, as I do Li a few mmutes the 
officers will be here to trap us all Though 
the house bum, and they are m it, they shall 
not smell the smoke Dry your eyes, you 
hove wept blood Take a sip of water — 1 
wish it was poison Don’t drink so fast, j'ou 
are overheated The thorns have tom your 
i ^Tfin. You deserved kmves Let me wash 
you off, it makes my blood creep to look at 
you 

Esteban Raimunda! "Wife! Pity 
You don’t know Don’t talk to me No, I 
am the one who must talk — must confess 
as I shall confess at the hour of my doom! 
You don’t know how I have straggled I have 
wrestled all these years as with another man 
who was stronger than I, mght and day, who 
was draggmg me where I did not want to go 

Raimunda But when — ^when did that evil 
thought first enter your mmd? When was 
that unhappy hour? 

Esteban I don’t know It came upon me 
hke a bhght, all at once, it was there All of 
us some evil m our hves, but the thought 

passes away, it does no harm, it is gone 
When I was a boy, one day my father beat 
me Qmck as a fladi it came to me "I wish 
he was dead!” But no sooner thought, than 
I was ashamed — I was ashamed to thmk that 
I had ever had such a thought My heart 
stood still withm me for fear that God had 
heard, that he would take him away From 
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that day I loved him more, and when he died, 
years afterward, I grieved as much for that 
thought as I did for his death, although I was 
a grown man And this might have been the 
same, but this did not go away It became 
more fixed the more I struggled to shake it 
off You can’t say that I did not love you 
I loved you more every day I You can’t say 
that I cast my eyes on other women — ^and I 
had no thought of her But when I felt her 
by me my blood took fire When we sat down 
to eat, I was afraid to look up Bnierever I 
turned she was there, before me — alvaysl At 
mght, when we were m bed, and I was lying 
close by you m the midmght silence of the 
house, all I could feel was her I could hear 
her breathe as if her bps had been at my car 
I wept for spite, for bitterness! I prayed to 
God, I scourged myself I could have killed 
mys^— and her! Words cannot tell the hor- 
ror I went through The few times that wo 
were alone, I ran from her hke a wild man 
If I had stayed I don’t know what might have 
happened I might have kissed her, I might 
have dug my knife mto her! 

Raimunda Yes, you were mad — and you 
did not know it It could only have ended 
in death Why didn't we find some man for 
her? She could have married You ought 
not to have kept her from Norbert 
Esl^an It was not her marrying, it was 
her gomg away I could not hve without the 
feel of her, I craved her day and mght All 
her hate, her spite, her tunung away — ^which 
she always did — cut me to the heart, then, 
I came to depend upon it I could not live 
without it, it was part of my life That is 
what it was — ^I didn’t realize it myself, be- 
cause it always seemed to me as if it could 
not be — such thmgs could not really be I 
was afraid to face it But now, I have con- 
fessed it to you It IS true! It is true! I 
can never forgive ms^edf, not even though you 
might forgive me 

Raimunda The evil cannot be cured by 
fo^veness, if I do not forgive you, it will not 
take the evil away When I first heard of it, 
it seemed to me that no punishment could be 
too severe Now, I don’t know To do what 
you did, you miist have been all evil But 
you were always kmd and good, m season and 
daughter, when she was a child, 
wnen she was grown — and to me I have seen 
it with my own eyes You were good to all 
the servants from the day that you entered 


this house, to the men, to everybody who 
came near You have been faithful and loyal, 
and worked hard for the honor of this house 
A man cannot be good so long and become 
all bad in one da3'' Yet these things are, I 
know it It chills my heart 'V\nien my 
mother was ahve — God rest her soul! — ^we al- 
ways laughed because she used to say that 
many a deed had been foretold in tins world 
that afteru'ard took place exactlj' ns it had 
been foretold We never believed it, but now 
I know it IS true The dead do not leave us 
when thej' die, though wo lay them in the 
ground They walk by the side of those that 
they loved m this life, of those that they hated 
with a hate that was stronger than death 
Thej' are \nth us, dai' and night We do not 
see them, but they whisper in our cars They 
put thoughts into our minds ivhich are evil 
and mcked and strange, wluch w'e never can 
believe could bo part of ourselves 

Esteban Do you mean? 

Raimunda, Vengeance! Tins is vengeance 
from the other ivorld My daughter’s father 
will not forgive me in heaven, he ^^^I 1 never 
accept a second father for his child There are 
some things ivhich we cannot e\plam m this 
life A good man like you cannot, all of a 
sudden, cease to bo good, for you were 
good 

Esteban I was — ^I was always Vlien you 
say it, you don’t know what happiness, what 
boundless joy it is to me! 

Raimunda Hush! Not so loud! I hear 
some one m the other port of the house It is 
Norbert’s father and his friends They are 
gomg to take him away If it had been the 
judge he would have come to this door Stay 
here. I’ll find out Go m and wash, change 
your shirt Don’t let any one see you like 
this You look 

Esteban Like a murderer, eh? Say it 

Raimunda No, no, Esteban! We mustn’t 
dwell on these thmgs We must stop this talk, 
that IS first Then we can think Acacia can 
go to the nuns for a few days at Encmar 
They are fond of her, they always ask how 
she 18, Then I can write to my sister-m-law, 
Eugenia, she likes her She can go to Andrada 
and hve with her She might marry, who 
knows? There are fine boys there — the towm 
IS nch — and she is the best match m our 
village Then she could come back and have 
her children, and we would be grandfather 
and grandmother/ and grow old with tTiftm 
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around us, and be happy once more m this 
house If only 
Esteban What? 

Baimunda If only . . 

Esteban The dead man 
Raimunda Yes He -will always be here, 
between us 

Esteban Always The rest we can forget 
[Goes into the room Acacia enters ] 
Ratmunda Acacia! Were you there? 
Acacia Yes Why not? Can’t you see? 
Norbert’s father is here with the men 
Raimunda What are they domg? 

Acacia They seem more reasonable, they 
were surprised to find him better Now they 
are waitmg for the judge He is down at 
SotiUo exanumng the^ men- He will come 
here as soon as he is done 

Raimunda I’ll keep an eye on them 
Acacia I have somethmg to say to you 
first, mother 

Raimunda You? Somethmg to say? What 
IS the matter with you? I am frightened 
You never say anything 
Acacia I heard what you mean to do 
with me 

Raimunda You were hstenmg at the key- 
hole, were you? 

Acojcia Yes, because it was my duty to 
hear I had to know what you were domg 
with this man It seems that I am the one who 
IS m the way m this house I have done 
nothmg wrong, so I have to take the blame, 
while you stay here and enjoy yourself with 
your husband You forgive him and turn me 
out, so that you can be alone together! 

Raimunda What are you talkmg about? 
Who IS turnmg you out? Who ever put that 
idea mto your head? 

Acacia I heard what you said You want 
to send me to the convent at Encmar and 
shut me up, I suppose, for the rest of my life 
Raimunda How can you say such a thmg? 
Didn’t you tell me yourself that you wanted 
to go there and stay for a few days with the 
nuns? Didn’t I refuse to let you go for fear 
that you would never come back, if you 
once saw the inside of the cloister? How often 
have you begged me to let you go to your 
Aunt Eugema? Now, when it would be a 
good t hin g for us all, for the good of the 
family, which is your family — ^I tell you that 
we must hold our heads high — ^now what do 
you want me to do? Do you expect me to give 


up my husband — ^the man it was your duty 
to love as a father? 

Acacia You are as bad as Juhana I sup- 
pose it was all my fault? 

Raimunda I don’t say that But he never 
looked on you as a daughter because you were 
never a daughter to him 
Acacia I suppose I flaimted mysdf m his 
face? I suppose I made him kill Faustmo? 

Raimunda Not so loud! Somebody might 
hear! 

Acacia Well, this time you won’t find it 
so easy to have your way You want to save 
this man and hush it up, but I am gomg to 
tell what I know to the judge, to everybody 
I have only my honor to thmk of, not that 
of a man who hasn’t any, who never had 
any — ^who is a crimmal! 

Raimunda Silence! Not so loud! It freezes 
my heart to hear you You hate hun — and I 
had almost forgiven him! 

Acacia Yes, I do hate him I always did 
hate him , and he knows it If he doesn’t 
want me to speak, to denounce him, let him 
kill me I can die — ^that is what I can do — 
die Let him kill me! then, perhaps, once for 
all, you nught learn to hate him 
Raimunda Hush, I say! — ^Here he comes 
[Esteban CTiiers ] Esteban! 

Esteban She is nght She is not the one 
who ought to go Only I don’t want her to 
give me up I will do it myself I am strong 
now I will go out on the road to meet them 
Let me go, Raimunda You have your child 
You forgive me, but she never will She 
hated me from the begmmng 

Raimunda No, Esteban, don’t you go! 
Esteban, my life! 

Esteban No, let me go, or I will call Nor 
bert’s father I will tell him \ 

Raimunda [To Acacia] Now you see what 
you have done It was your fault Esihban! 
Esteban! \ 

Acacia Mother, don’t let him go! \ 
Raimunda Ah! 

Esteban No, she wants to betray me 
did you hate me like this? You never once 
called me father You don’t know how J 
loved you! l 

Acacia Mother, mother 

Esteban La Malquenda! The Passion ^ 
Flower! I hang my head But once — once 
how I could have loved you! 

Raimunda For once, call him father 
Esteban She will never forgive me 
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Raimunda But she mustl Throw your 
arms about his neck Call him father Even 
the dead will forgive us then, and be happy m 
our happmess 

Bsieban Daughter! 

Acacia EstebanI My Godl Esteban! 

BstAan Ah! 

Raimunda But you don’t call him father 
Has she famted? Ah! Lip to hp, and 30U 
clutch her m your arms! Let go, let go! Now 
I see why you won’t call him father Non I 
see that it was your fault — and I curse you! 

Acacia Yes, it was IviU me! It is true, 
it IS true! He is the only man I ever loved 

Bsieban Ah! 

Raimunda What do you say? Wliat is 
that? I will kill you — ^yes, and be damned 
with it! 

Bsieban Stand back! 

Acacia Save me! 

BslAan Stand back, I say! 

Raimunda Ah! Now I see! It is plain to 
me now And it is just as well! What is one 
murder to me? We can a!l die Here! Come, 
everybody! The murderer! I have the mur- 
derer! Take this wicked woman, for she is 
not my child* 

Acacia Run! Get away! 

Bsieban Yes, together — ^to hell! For I am 
damned for love of j^ou Come! They can 
hunt us like wild beasts among the rocks To 
love you and hold you, I will be as the wild 
beasts, that know neither father nor mother! 

Raimunda Help* Help! Come quick! The 
murderer! The murderer! 

[Rubio, Bebnab^; and Juliana ap- 


pear simultaneously at different 
doors, followed by others from the 
milage J 

Bsteban Out of my way! Take care who 
crosses me! 

Raimunda Stay where j'ou are! The mur- 
derer! 

Bsieban Out of mj' W'ay, I tell you! 

Raimunda Over my dead body! 

Bsieban Yes \Raising his gun he 

shoots Raimunda ] 

Raimunda All! 

Juliana God in heaven! — ^Raimunda! 

Rubio WHiat have 3 ou done? 

A Man Kill him! 

Bsteban Yes, kill me! I don’t defend m3’'- 
sclf 

Bernabd No! Put the law on him! 

Juliana It was this man, this WTctchcd 
man! — Raimunda! — He has lu!Icd her — ^Rai- 
munda* Don’t you hear? 

Raimunda Yes, Juliana Don't let mo die 
wnthout confession I am dying now This 
blood No matter — ^Acacia! Acacia! 

Juliana Aracia! — ^WHicre is she? 

Acacia Mother, mother! 

Raimumla Ah! Then 3'ou arc not cr3nng 
for him? It consoles me 

Acacia No, mother! You are my mother! 

Juliana Sheisd3nng! Quick— Raimunda! 

Acacia Mother, mother! 

Raimunda This man cannot harm 3'ou 
now You arc saved Blessed be the blood 
that saves, the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! 

TUB END 
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LEONID ANDREYEV AND HIS PLAYS 


Leonid Andrbtev, the author of He Who Gets Slapped, was bom in Orel, Russia, in 
1871, and died in Finland, in 1919 His reputation was first estabhshed by his tales and 
short-stones Maxim Gorki was his friend and literary god-father Between 1905 and 
1917 Andreyev wrote twenty-seven plays, smgularly unequal in merit, but of which at least 
half a dozen may be considered masterpieces Dunng this prolific penod of plnywnting 
his fame eclipsed that of all other contemporary Russian dramatists, though his work 
owed not a little to the stimulus given to it by the plaj s of Gorki and of Tchekhov 
Andreyev’s subject-matter is remarkably complex and vaned Much of it was un- 
doubtedly suggested by the untoward conditions and the dreadful events of hia own 
penod It was a time of wars and assassinations, of wretchedness among the peasantry, 
of unrest and pessimism m the world of thought Andreyev lived in the midst of all 
this, it was a part of him, he could not escape from it But in his plays, such as 
Anathema and To the Stars, he transmutes and unnersalizes these conditions and 
events and frees them from the limitations of time and place He finds his material also 
withm his own mmd, a too-delicately poised and rather morbid mind, lodged in a body 
never free from ills In the plays that spring primanlv from this source are presented 
perplexmg questions of ethics and personality, as in The Black Maskers, the gloomy 
pageant of man’s life, as in The Life of Man, the deterioration of moral fibre under the 
impact of bitter and degrading experiences, as m Kathenna Ivanovna and He Who 
Gets Slapped 


Andreyev’s method of treatment takes as wide a range as his material, from convincing 
realism, as in Kathenna, through allcgoncal abstraction, as m The Life of Man, and to 
the wildest fantasy, as in The Black Maskers Whato\er the method, symbolism is always 
present m greater or less degree, either ^mbohsm in details or lymbolism that informs 
and renders sigmficant the action as a whole 
All Russian drama, maintained Andre} cv, had touched only the surface of life, and 
Dad rebed for its effect too much upon external action, hence his theory of a “panp^chic” 
tDeatte, a theatre of the soul”, which should represent primarily the inner action of the 
spmt He a^rts that the most dramatic thing in the world is Thought— and in this is 
imitative of Maeterlmck Had he consistently written by this theoiy alone, his plays 
would have been purely static Fortunately, his sheer talent as a story-teller provides 
■n” j ^’^^nial movement to hold the interest of the audience 

by that of other dramatists— the 
outeide, Maeterhnck, at least, and in many respects it is imitative 
vSetv of powerful and oripnal Such pictorial imagination, such 

SI ‘'“d “isight into the depths of complex characters, such 

are significant than the extemal- 

alftd^ ^ perhaps nowhere excelled m modem drama In 

realiBi^ characteristic of Andreyev For all its surface 

bv life’ ^*/re play IS a symbol The man of fine sensibilities and intelligence cheated 
^^trayed by his friend, turns bitter, and revenges himse f on the wSd bv 

the worll takeTup his llirn^^d 
S hSi ffi; ridiculous than the clown hiLdf 

ideas hkp tb^np Partly autobiographic, since Andreyev felt that his own 

p^nui s ^ ‘■‘i® o' j’A' 



CJHARACTEES 

CoNSXTBLO, a bareback nder in a ctrcus 
Billed as “The Bareback Tango 
Queen“ 

Mancini, Consuelo's father 
He a clown tn Briquet’s circus Billed as 
“HE, The One Who Gets 
Slapped” 

Briquet, manager of the circus 
ZmiDA, o hon tamer, Briquet’s wife 
Alfred Bbzako, a bareback nder 
A Gentleman 
Baron Reonard 
Jackson, a clown 

Tillt ? , , 

Poiil/y 1 TiVUSK^lt CfloWttS 

Thomas, Angelica, and other actors and 
actresses of Briquet’s circus 

The action takes place in one of the large cities of France at the present day^ 
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ACT ONE 

A very large, rather dirty room with 
whitewashed walls To the left, in a niche, 

IS a window, the only outside window in the 
room, opening on a court-yard The light 
from it IS so dim that even by day the 
electricity has to be turned on 
At the very top of the centre-hack wall is 
a row of small dusty windows They open 
on the circus hall At night, when the per- 
formance ts going on a bright light shines 
through By day they are dark In the 
same wall ts a large white door, reached by 
two stone steps, and nailed fast 
On the right, almost in the comer, is a 
' igh, wide, arched doorway which leads to 
he stables and the nng By day it opens 
nto pale darkness, at night into pale light 
The room is used for many purposes 
't IS the office of Papa Briquet, manager of 
he circus, here he keeps his little desk It 
s the cloak-room of some of the actors 
It IS also the room where the cast gathers 
between calls, during rehearsals or perform- 
ances Again, it is a checkroom for used 
circus property, such as gilt armchairs, 
scenery for pantomimes, and other wares of 
the circus household The walls are covered 
with circus announcements and glaring 
posters 

The time is morning In the circus hall 
a rehearsal is going on, and preparations are 
being made for the evening performance 
As the curtain goes up, the cracking whip 
and the shouts of the nding-master are 
heard from the nng The stage is empty 
fw a few seconds, then enter Tilly and 
Polly, the musical clowns, practising a new 
rmrch Playing on tiny pipes, they step 
the dark doorway to the window 
Their music is agreeable to the ear, but 
^lall, mincing, artificially clown-like, like 

cir mincing steps, they wear jackets and 
resemble each other, same smooth-shaven 
face, same height, Tilly, the younger, has 
a swrf around ftts neck, both have their 
derbies on the backs of their heads Tilly 


glances through the window, then they turn 
about, still marching 

Polly lintcrrupting the marchf Stop, 
you’re out again ! Now listen — UIc stands 
close to Tilw and plays into his face Tillt 
absent-vundedly listens, scratching his nose 3 
There I Como on now! [They resume 
their music and marching ils they reach 
the door they meet the manager and 
Manctni, the latter walks behind the man- 
ager, and IS gnawing at the knob of his 
gold-mounted cane Count Manciki is 
tall and slight The seams of his clothes 
are worn and he keeps hts coat buttoned 
tight He assumes extremely graceful man- 
ners, takes affected poses, and has a special 
fondness for toying with his cane, with 
anstocralic stylishness When he laughs, 
which happens often, his thin sharp face 
takes on a marked resemblance to a satyr 
The manager, “Papa” Biuquet, ts o stout 
quiet man of average height His bearing 
ts hesitant The clowns make room for the 
gentlemen The manager looks question- 
tngly at the older manf 
Polly [with an affected accent 3 Our moo- 
810 for the pantomime I The March of the 
Ants I 

Briquet Hal Yesl 

[The genllemen walk tn The 
clowns resume their music, Pou/r 
marching on, then turning, the 
younger following 3 

Polly Papa Briquet, Jack is working 
very badly to-day 

piquet What's the matter with him? 
Polly He has a sore throat You’d 
better take a look at him 
Briquet All right Come on, Jack Open 
your mouth 1 Wider— wider t Tunis clown’ s- 
face to the light near the window and esh 
amines him closely and seriously 3 Just 
smear it with lodme 

Polly I told him so I said it was noth- 
Jnel Ohl Come on [They go away play- 
ing, marching, practising their funny minc- 
ing steps The manager sits down Man- 
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ciNi strikes a pose by the wall, smiling 
ironically ] 

Mancini So You give them medical 
treatment, too! Look out, Papa Briquet, 
you have no licence 

Briquet Just a little advice They’re all 
so afraid for their lives 

Mancini His throat is simply burnt with 
whiskey These two fellows get drunk every 
night I am amazed. Papa Briquet, to see 
you pay so httle attention to their morals 
[He laughs ] 

Briquet You make me sick, Mancmi 

Mancini Coimt Mancim is at your serv- 
ice! 

Briquet You make me sick, Coimt Man- 
cmi You poke your nose into everything, 
you disturb the artists in their work Some 
day you’ll get a thrashing, and I warn you 
that I shan’t interfere 

Mancxni As a man of superior associa- 
tions and education I cannot be expected to 
treat your actors as my equals I What more 
can you ask, Briquet? You see that I do 
you the honour of speakmg with you qmte 
famiharly, quite simply 

Briquet Ha! ha! ha! [Slightly threaten- 
ing'] Really! — • 

Mancini Never mmd my joke What if 
they did dare attack me — ever seen this, 
Bnquet? [He draws a stiletto out of his 
cane and advances it silently ] Useful 
little thmg By the way, you have no idea 
of the discovery I made yesterday m a sub- 
urb Such a girl! [Laughs] Oh, well! 
all right, all nght— -I know you don’t hke 
that sort of sport But look here, you must 
give me a hundred francs! 

Bnquet Not a sou 

Mancini Then I’ll take away Consuelo 
— that’s all — 

Bnquet Your daily threat I 

Mancini Yes, my threat ! And you would 
do the same, if you were as shamefully hard 
up as I am Now look here, you know as 
well as I do that I have to live up to my 
name somehow, keep up the family reputa- 
tion Just because the tide of ill-fortune 
which struck my ancestors compelled me to 
make my daughter, the Countess Veronica, 
a bareback rider — ^to keep us from starvmg 
—do you understand — you heartless idiot! 

Bnquet You chase the girls too much! 
Some day you’ll land in jail, Mancim ! 

Mancim In jail? Oh, no! Why, I have 


to uphold our name, the splendour of my 
family [laughs], haven’t I? The Mancims 
are Imown all over Italy for their love of 
girls — just girls! Is it my fault if I must 
pay such crazy prices for what my ancestors 
got free of charge? You’re nothmg but an 
ass, a parvenu ass How can you understand 
Family Traditions? I don’t drink— I 
stopped playmg cards after that accident— 
no, you need not smile Now if I give up 
the girls, what will be left of Mancmi? Only 
a coat of arms, that’s all — ^Li the name of 
family traditions, give me a hundred francs ! 

Bnquet I told you no, I won’t 

Mancmi You know that I leave half of 
the salary for Consuelo — ^but — ^perhaps you 
think I do not love my child — ^my only 
daughter, all that remams to me as a mem- 
ory of her samted mother — ^what cruelty! 
[Pretends to cry, wipes his eyes with a small 
and dirty lace handkerchief, embroidered 
with a coronet ] 

Bnquet Why don’t you say, rather, that 
she IS foolish enough to give you half her 
salary You make me sick — 

[Enter Zinida, the hon tamer, 
bumingly beautiful, her self-con- 
fident, commanding gestures at 
first glance give an impression of 
languor She w Bbiquet's un- 
manned wife] 

Zinida [to MANaNi] Good mormng 

Mancini Madame Zmidal This barba- 
rian, this brute may pierce me with his 
dagger, but I cannot control the expression 
of my love! [Kneels facetiously before 
her] Madame! Coimt Mancim has the 
honour of askmg you to be his wife. . . . 

Zinida [to Briquet] Money? 

Bnquet Yes 

Zinida Don’t give him any [Sits down 
weanly on a tom sofa, shuts her eyes 
Mancini gets up and wipes his knees] 

Mancim Duiiess! Don’t be cruel I am 
no hon, no tiger, no savage beast which you 
are accustomed to tame I am merely a 
poor domestic animal, who wants, miaow, 
miaow a little green grass 

Zinida [without opening her eyes] Juo 
tells me you have a teacher for Consuelo 
What for? 

Mancim The solicitude of a father, duch- 
ess, the solicitude and the tireless anxiety 
of a lovmg heart The extreme misfor- 
tunes of our family, when I was a child, 
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have left some flaws in her education 
Fnends, the daughter of Count Mancini, 
Countess Veronica, can barely read I Is 

that admissible? And you, Briquet, heart- 
less brute, you still ask why I need money I 
Ztntda Artful 1 

Bnquet What are you teachmg her? 
Mancvni Everythmg A student had been, 
givmg her lessons, but I threw him out yes- 
terday He had the ner^'e to fall m love 
with Consuelo and stood there miaowmg at 
the door like a cat Everythmg, Briquet, 
that you don’t know— hterature, mythology, 
orthography — 

ITwo young actresses appear, with 
small jur coats thrown over their 
light dresses They are tired and 
sit down in the comer 1 
Manant I do not wish my daughter— 
Zinida Artful I 

Bnquet You are stupid, Mancmi What 
do you do it for? Un a didactic tonel You 
are fearfully stupid, Mancmi Why does 
die need to learn? Smce she is here die 
need never know anjrthmg about that life 
Don’t you understand? What is geography? 
If I were the government I would forbid 
artists to read books Let them read the 
posters, that’s enough 

[Dunng Briquet’s speech, the two 
downs and another actor enter 
They sit down weanly ] 

Bnquet Bight now, your Consuelo is an 
excellent artist, but just as soon as you 
teach her mythology, and she begins to 
read, she’ll become a nuisance, she’ll be cor- 
rupted, and then she’ll go and poison herself 
I know those books, I’ve read ’em myself 
All they teach is corruption, and how to kill 
oneself 

First Actress I love the novels that come 
out m the newspaper 
Bnquet That shows what a foolidi girl 
you are You’ll be done for m no time 
Believe me, my fnends, we must forget en- 
tirely what IS happenmg out there How 
can we understand all that goes on there? 

Mancmi You are an enemy of enlighten- 
ment, you are an obscurantist. Briquet 
Bnquet And you are stupid You are 
from out there What has it taught you? 
Line actors laugh J If you’d been bom m 
a cirms as I was, you’d hnow somethmg 
Jinughtenment is plam nonsense — nothmg 
else Ask Zimda She knows everythmg 


they teach out there— geography, mythology 
— ^Does it make her any happier? You t^ 
them, dear 

Ztnida Leave me alone, Louis 
Manmra, langnlyj Oh I Go to the devil t 
When I listen to your asinine philosophy, 
I’d like to skm you for more than a paltry 
hundred francs— for two hundred — ^for a 
thousand Great God! What an ass of a 
manager 1 Yes, right before every one of 
them I want to say that you are a stmgy 
old skinflmt — that you pay starvation wages 
I’ll make you give Consuelo a raise of a 
hundred francs Listen, all you honest 
vagabonds, tell me — who is it draws the 
crowd that fills the circus every mght? 
You? a couple of musical donkeys? Tigers, 
hons? Nobody cares for those hungry cats I 
Zinida Leave the tigers alone 
Mancmi Beg your pardon, Zmida I did 
not mean to hurt your feelmgs — honestly 
I really marvel at your furious audacity — 
at your grace — you are a herome — I kifa 
your tiny hands But what do they under- 
stand about heroism? [An orchestra softly 
plays the Tango in the circus He con- 
tinues with enthusiasm 1 Hear! hear! Now 
tell me, honest vagabonds, who but Con- 
suelo and Bezano draws the crowds 1 That 
Tango on horseback — it is — ^it is — Oh, the 
devil 1 Even his fatuousness the Pope could 
not withstand its lure 
Polly True I It’s a great tnck — wasn’t 
the idea Bezano’s? 

Mancmi Ideal Ideal The lad’s m love, 
like a cat — ^that’s the idea What’s the good 
of an idea without a woman 1 You wouldn’t 
dance very far with your idea alone, eh. 
Papa Briquet? 

Bnquet We have a contract 
Mancmi Such base formalities 
Zinida Give him ten francs and let him 
go 

Mancmi Tenl Never! Fifteen! Don’t 
be stubborn. Papa For the traditions of 
my house— twenty I swear — on my honour 
— I can’t do with less rBaiQUEP hands him 
twenty francs Nonchalantly'! Merct 
Thanks 

Zinida Why don’t you take it from your 
baron? 

Mancmi Zraismg his eyebrows haughtily, 
quite indignant! From the Baron? 
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Woman 1 who do you think I am that I 
should be beholden to a stranger? 

Zimda You’re plotting somethmg artful. 
I know you very little, but I guess you’re 
an awful scoundrel 

Mancim [laughs'} Such an insult from 
such beautiful bps. 

[Enter an '‘artist" apparently an 
athlete ] 

Athlete. Papa Bnquet, there’s a gentle- 
man from beyond the grave askmg for you 
Actress A ghost? 

Athlete No He seems alive. Did you 
ever see a drunken ghost? 

Bnquet If he’s drunk, tell him I’m outi 
Thomas Does he want to see me or the 
Count? 

Athlete. No, you Maybe he’s not 
drunk, but just a ghost 
MancMo. [draws himself iogetherj puffs 
up] A society man? 

Athlete Yes I’ll tell him to come in. 
[One hears the whip cracking in 
nng The Tango sounds very 
low and distant — then comes 
nearer— louder Silence ] 

Bnquet [touching Zinida’s arm} Tired? 
Zimda [drawing back a little} No 
Polly Your red lion is nervous to-day, 
Zimda! 

Zimda You shouldn’t tease him 
Polly I played a melody from Traviata 
for him And he sang with me Wouldn’t 
that be a good trick to stage. Papa 
Briquet? 

[Thomas brings in the gentle- 
man, points out the manager, 
and goes heavily away The 
gentleman is not young, and he 
M ugly, but his rather strange 
face IS bold and lively He 
wears an expensive overcoat, 
with a fur coUar, and holds his 
hat and gloves in his hand ] 

The Gentleman [bowing and smiling} 
Have I the pleasure of addressmg the 
manager? 

Bnquet Yes Won’t you sit down, 
please? Tilly, brmg a chair 
Gentleman Oh! Don’t trouble. [Looks 
around} These are your artists? Veiy 
glad— 

Mancim [straightening and bowing 
shghtly} Count Mancim 
Gentleman [surprised} Count? 


Bnquet [indefinitely} Yes, Count And 
whom have I the honour of— 

Gentleman I don’t qmte know myself 
— yet As a rule you chose your own 
names, don’t you? I have not chosen yet 
Later you might advise me about it I 
have an idea already, but I am afraid it 
sounds too much hke hterature— you 
know. 

Bnquet Literature? 

Gentleman Yes! Too sophisticated. 
[They all look surprised ] I presume these 
two gentlemen are clowns? I am so glad 
May I shake hands with them? [Stands 
up and shakes hands with clowns, who 
make silly faces } 

Bnquet. Excuse me— but what can I do 
for you? 

Gentleman [with the same pleasant, con’ 
fident smile] Oh You do something for 
me? No I want to do something for 
you, Papa Bnquet 

Bnquet Papa Bnquet? But you don’t 
look like ... 

Gentleman Ireassunngly}. It’s all n^t 
I shall become “like” 'These two gently 
men just made remarkable faces Would 
you like to see me mutate them? Look! 
[He makes the same silly faces as the 
clowns 1 

Bnquet Yes! UnvolunUmly} You are 
not drunk, sir? 

Gentleman. No I don’t dnnk as a rule. 
Do I look drunk? 

Polly A little 

Gentleman No — 1 don’t drink It is a 
peculianty of my talent 

Bnquet [familiarly}. Where did yoi* 
work before? Juggler? 

Gentleman No But I am glad you 
m me a comrade, Papa Briquet 
fortunately I am not a juggler, and have 
worked nowhere — I am — just so 

Mancmi But you look like a sociely 

man . 

Gentleman Oh, you flatter me, Coun . 

I am just BO o V ii 

Bnquet Well, what do you want? 
see I am obliged to tell you that every 
thmg is taken . 

Gentleman That’s immaterial I ^ 
to be a clown, if you wiU allow me [»<> 
of the actors smile, BniQUBT begins 
grow angry } 
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Briquet But -what cau. you do? You’re 
askmg too much What can you do? 

Gentleman Whyl Nothmgl Isn’t that 
funny 1 I can’t do a thing 
Briquet No, it’s not funny Any scoun- 
drel knows that much 
Gentleman [rather helpless, but still 
srruling and looking around} We can m- 
vent something — 

Briquet [ironically} From hterature? 

[The churn Jackson enters 
slowly without being noticed by 
the others He stands behind 
the gentlemen} 

Gentleman Yes, one can find somethmg 
hterary, too A mce little speech for m- 
stance on, let’s say, a rehgious topic. 
Somethmg like a debate among the clovms. 

Briquet A debate! The devil! This is 
no academy 

Gentleman [sadly} I am very sorry 
Somethmg else then Perhaps a joke about 
the creation of the world and its rulers? 

Briquet What about lie pohce? No, 
no— nothmg hke that! 

Jackson [coming forward} The rulers 
of the world? You don’t like them? I don’t 
either Shake 

Briquet [rntroduang] Our chief clown, 
the famous Jackson 

Gentleman [enthusiastically} Great 
heavens— you! Allow me to ^ake hands 
with you heartily! You, with your gemus, 
you have given me so much joy! 

Jackson I’m glad mdeed! 

Briquet [shrugs his shoulders; to Jack- 
son ] He wants to be a clown ! Look him 
over, Jim 

[Jackson makes a motion at 
which the gentleman hurriedly 
removes his coat and throws it 
on a chair He is ready for the 
examination Jackson turns him 
round, looking him over cntv 
catty ] 

Jackson Clown? Hm! Turn round 
G!own? Yes? Now smile Wider 
—broader — do you call that a smile? So 
— thats better There is somethmg, yes 
^uU development — LSadly] 
Frobably you can’t even turn a somer- 
sault? 

Gentleman [sighs} No 
Jackson How old are you? 

Oentleman Thirty-nme Too late? 


[Jackson moves away with a whistle 
There is a silence} 

Zinida [softly} Take him 
Briquet [indignant} What the hell shall 
I do with him if he doesn’t know a thmg? 
He’s drunk! 

Gentleman Honestly, I am not Thank 
you for your support, Madame Are you 
not the famous Zmida, the hon tamer, 

whose regal beauty and audacity 

Zinida Yes But I do not like flattery 
Gentleman It is not flattery 
Mancini You are evidently not accus- 
tomed to good society, my dear Flattery? 
This gentleman expresses his admiration 
in smcere and beautiful words — and you 
— you are not educated, Zmida. As for 
myself — 

[Mnter Conbueuo and Bezano tn 
circus costume} 

Consuelo You here. Daddy? 

Mancini Yes, my child, you are not 
tired? [Kisses her on the forehead ] 
My daughter, sir. Countess Veromca 
Known on the stage as Consuelo, The 
Bareback Tango Queen Did you ever see 
her? 

Gentleman I have enjoyed her work 
It IB marvellous! 

Mancini Yes! Of course Everyone 
adimts it And how do you like the 
name, Consuelo? I took it from the novel 
of George Sand It means “Consolation” 
Gentleman What a wonderful knowl- 
edge of books! 

Mancini A small thing De^ite your 
strange mtention, I can see, sir, that you 
are a gentleman My peer! Let me ex- 
plam to you, that only the strange and 
fatal misfortunes of our ancient family — 

*'sic transit glona mundi," sir 

Consuelo It’s a bore. Daddy— Where’s 
my handkerchief, Alfred? 

Bezano Here it is 

Consuelo [showing the handkerchief to 
the gentleman} Genume Venetian Do 
you hke it? 

Gentleman [again bowing} My eyes are 
dazzled! How beautiful! Papa Bnquet, the 
more I look round me the more I want 
to stay with you [Makes the face of a 
simpleton ] On the one hand a count, on 
the other — Jackson [nods approvaV}, 
That’s not bad Look here, think a bit— 
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find something Everyone here thinks for Mancim iagain looking at his watM 
Dmself But beax in mind, that Papa Briquet is as 

[Silence The gentleman stands close as Harpagon If you expect to get 

mth a finger on his jorehead, good money here you are [Hr 

thinking! laughs ] A slap? What’s a slap? Worth 

Gentleman Eind somethmg— find some- only small change, a franc and a half a 

thmg Eureka! dozen Better go back to society, you will 

Polly That means jound Cornel make more money there Why for one 

Gentleman Eureka — I shall be among slap, just a light tap, you might say, my 

you, he who gets slapped friend. Marquis Justi, -was paid fifty thou- 

[General laughter. Even Briquet sand lire! 
smiles! ^ Bnguet Shut up, Mancim. Will you 

Gentleman [looks at them smiling! take care of him, Jackson? 

You see I made even you laugh — ^is that Jackson I can 

easy? [All grow senous. Pollt sighs ] PoUy IDo you hke music? A Beethoven 

Tilly No, it’s not easy Did you laugh, sonata played on a broom, for instance, or 
Polly? Mozart on a bottle? 

Polly Sure, a lot Did you? He. Alas! No But I will be exceed- 

Tilly I did [Imitating an instrument, mgly grateful if you will teach me A 

he “plays with his lips a melody at once clown! My childhood’s dream When 

sad and gay! all my school fnends were thnlled by 

Jackson “He Who Gets Slapped,” that’s Plutarch’s heroes, or the hght of science 
not bad — dreamed of clowns Beethoven on a 

Gentleman It’s not, is it? I rather like broom, Mozart on bottles! Just what I 

it myself It suits my talent And com- have sought all my life! Fnends, I must 

rades, I have even foimd a name — you’ll have a costume! 

call me “He” Is that all nght? Jackson I see you don’t know much! 

Jackson [thinking! "He”— N ot bad A costume [putting his finger on hts Jore- 

Consuelo [in a singing, melodic voice! head! is a t^ng which calls for long deep 

“He” is so funny— like a dog thought Have you seen my Sun here? 

Daddy, are there such dogs? [Strikes his posterior ] I looked for it two 

[Jackson suddenly gives a years 
circus slap to the gentleman He [enthusiastically! I shall think ! 

He steps back and grows pale ] Mancim It is time for me to go Con- 
Gentleman What! — [General laughter suelo, my child, you must get dressed 

covers his exclamation ] [To BOb ] We are lunchmg with Baron 

Jackson He, Who Gets Slapped Or Regnard, a friend of mme, a banker 
didn’t you get it? Consuelo But I don’t want to go, 

Polly [comically! He says he wants Daddy Alfred says I must rehearse to- 
more— day 

[The gentleman smiles, rubbing Mancim [horrified, holding up his 

his cheek! hands! Child, think of me, and what a 

Gentleman So sudden— Without wait- situation you put me m! I promised the 
mg — ^How funny — you didn’t hurt me, Baron, the Baron expects us Why, it is 
and yet my cheek bums impossible! Oh, I am m a cold sweat 

[Again there is loud laughter The Consuelo Alfred says 

clowns cackle like ducks, hens, Bezano [dnly! She has to work Are 

cocks, they bark ZmmA says you rested? Then come on 
something to Briquet, casts a Mancim But — ^the devil take me if I 
glance toward Bezano, and goes know what to make of it Hey, Bezano, 
out Mancini assumes a bored bareback nderl Are you crazy? I gave 
air and looks at hts watch The you permission for Art’s sake, to exercise 
two actresses go out ] my daughter’s talent — and you — 

Jackson Take him, Papa Briquet — he Consuelo Go along, Papa, and don’t be 

will push us so silly We’ve got to work, haven’t we? 
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Have lunch alone with your Baron And 
Daddy, you forgot to take a clean hand- 
kerchief again, and I washed two for you 
yesterday Where did you put them? 

Mancim [ashamed, hlushvngl Why, my 
hnen is washed by ^e laundress, and you, 
Consuelo, are still playing with toys It 
18 stupid! You’re a chatter-box You 
don’t think These gentlemen might im- 
agme Heaven knows what How stupid 
I’m off 

Consuelo Do you want me to write 
him a httle note? 

Mancim [ang'nlyl A httle note? Your 
htUe notes would make a horse laugh! 
Good-bye 

[He goes out toying angrily with 
his cane The clowns jollow him 
respectivRy, tplaying a juneral 
march He and Jackson laugh 
The actors disappear one by 


I don’t want to make a contract with you 

He Just as you please Do you Imow 
what? Don’t let us talk about money 
You are an honest fellow. Briquet, you 
will see what my work is worth to you, 
and then — 

Briquet [pleased] Now that’s very nice 
of you Zmida, the man really doesn’t 
know anythmg 

Zinida Well, do as he suggests Now 
we must wnte it down Where’s the book? 

Briquet Here [To He] I don’t like 
to wnte [gives book to Zinida], but we 
have to put down the names of the actors, 
you know— it’s pohce regulations Then 

if anyone kills himself, or 

[Apatn comes the sound of the 
Tango, and calls from the nng ] 

Zinida What is your name? 

He [smiling] He I chose it, you know 
Or don’t you like it? 


one ] 

Consuelo [laughing] Do I really write 
so badly? And I love so to wnte Did 
you hke my note, Alfred — or did you 
laugh, too? 

Bezano [blushing] No, I did not 
Come on, Consuelo 

[They go, and meet Zinida, enter- 
ing Consuelo passes on] 

Zinida Are you gomg back to work, 
Bezano? 


Bezano [politely] Yes To-day is a 
very bad day How are your hons, Zmida? 
I think the weather affects them 
Consuelo [from the nng] Alfred 1 
Zinida Yes Some one is calhng you 
You’d better go [Alpbed goes out To 
Bmquht] Are you finished? 

Bnquet Baght away 
Jackson Then good-bye till evenmg 
about your costume. He, and I bTihH 
ook for some idea, too Be here at ten 
to-morrow Don’t be late, or you’ll get 
anmher slap And I’ll work with you 
He I shaU not be late [He looks after 

^ l>e a mce 

an All the people about you are so mce, 
rapa Briquet I suppose that good-lookme 

w! L O Consuelo, 

»sn t he? [Laughs ] 

«1”*^** none of your busmess For 
far pokmg your nose too 

Bnquet Just a mmute See here, Hk 


Bnquet We like it all right — ^but we 
have to have your real name Have you 
a passport? 

He [confused] A passport? No, I have 
none Or, rather, yes I have somethmg 
of the kind, but I had no idea the rules 
were strictly enforced here What do you 
need papers for? 

[ZmiDA and Briquet look at each 
other ZmmA pushes the booh 
aside ] 

Zmida Then we can’t take you We 
cannot quarrel with the pohce, just on 
your account 

Bnquet She is my wife I hadn’t told 
you She’s right You might get hurt by 
a horse, or hurt yourself — or do somethmg 
We don’t know you, you see I person- 
ally don’t care, but out there, it’s different, 
you see For me a corpse is just a corpse 
—and I don’t ask anythmg about him 
It’s up to God or the Devil But they— - 
they’re too curious Well, I suppose it’s 
necessary for order I don’t know — Got a 
card? 

He [rubs his head, thinking] What 
shall I do? I have my card, but [smiles] 
you understand that I don’t want my 
Dame to be known 

Bnquet Some story, hey? 

He Yes, somethmg like that Why can’t 
you imagme that I have no name? Can’t 
I lose it as I might lose my hat? Or let 
some one else take it by mistake? When 
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a stray dog comes to you, you don’t ask Ins 
name — you sunply give him another Let 
me be that dog [Latighing 3 He — the Dog I 

Ztntda Why don’t you tell us your 
name, just the two of us? Nobody else 
need know it Unless you should break 
your neck — 

He {hesitates'} Honestly? [ZurmA shrugs 
her shoulders! 

Briquet Where people are honest, their 
word is good One sees you come from 
out there 

He All right But please, don’t be sur- 
prised {Gives ZmmA his card She looks 
at it, then hands it to Beiqtjbt, then both 
look at He] 

Briquet If it is true, sir, that you are 
really what is written here — 

He For heaven’s sake — for heaven's 
sake — tbia does not exist, but was lost 
long ago, it IS just a check for an old hat 
I pray you to forget it, as I have I am 
He Who Gets Slapped— nothmg else 
{Silence ] 

Briquet I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
must ask you agam, I must humbly ask 
yoU' — are you not drunk, sir? There is 
somethmg in your eye— somethmg— 

He No, no I am He Who Gets 
Slapped Smce when do you speak to me 
hke this. Papa Briquet? You offend me 

Zimda After all, it’s his busmess. 
Briquet {She hides the card ] Truly you 
are a strange man {Smiles 1 And you 
have already noticed that Bezano is m 
love with the horse-girl? And that I love 
my Briquet, did you notice that, too? 

He {also smiling! Oh, yes You adore 
him 

Ztntda I adore him Now go with him. 
Briquet, idiow him the rmg and the stables 
— have somethmg to wnte 

He Yes, yes, please I am so happy. 
At last you have taken me, haven’t you? 
It IS true— you’re not jokmg The circus, 
the tan-bark, the rmg m which I shaU run 
gettmg my slaps Yes, yes, Bnquet, let’s 
go Until I feel the sawdust under my 
feet, I shall not beheve it 

Bnquet All nght then [ITisses Zi- 

nidaI Come on 

Zintda Just a mmute— He! Answer me 
a question I have a man who takes care 
of the cages, a plam fellow whom nobody 
knows He just clears the cages, you 


know; he walks m and out whenever be 
wants to, without even lookin g at the 
hons, as if he were perfectly at home 
Why IS that so? Nobody knows him, 
everybody knows me, eveiyone is afraid 
for me, while — And he is such a silly man 
— you will see hum {Laughs} But don’t 
you think of entermg the cage yourself 1 
My red one would give you such a slap I 
Bnquet {displeased! There you are 
agam Zmida — stop it 
Zinida {laughs! All nght— go Oh yes, 
Louis, send me Bezano I have to settle 
an accoimt with him 

[He and the director go out 
Zinida looks at the card once 
more, then hides it She gets up 
and walks quickly up and down 
the room She stops to listen to 
the Tango, which ends abruptly 
Then she stands motionless, 
looking straight at the dark 
opening of the door through 
which Bezano comes ] 

Bezano {entenng! You called me, 
Zmida? What do you want? Tell me 

qmckly, I have no time 

{Zinida looks at him silently 
Bezano flushes with anger, and 
knits his eyebrows He turns to 
the door to go! 

Zimda Bezano I 

Bezano {stops, without looking up!. 
What do you want? I have no time 
Zimda Bezano f I keep hearmg peo- 
ple say that you are m love with Consuelo 
Jb it true? ^ 

Bezano {shrugging his shoudders!. We 
work well together 

Zimda {takes a step forward!. No— Tell 
me, Alfred, do you love her? 

Bezano {flushes like a hoy, hut looks 
straight into Zinida’s eyes Proudly! I 
do not love anybody No, I love nobody. 
How can I? Consuelo? She is here to-day, 
gone to-morrow, if her father should take 
her away And I? Who am I? An acro- 
bat, the son of a Milanese shoemaker 

She I I cannot even talk about it Like 
my horses I have no words Who am I to 
love? 

Zimda Do you love me? A httle? 
Bezano No I told you before 
Zimda Still no? Not even a little? 
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Bezano lajter a silence] I am afraid of 
you 

Ztnida [tPOTifa to cry out, indignantly, but 
masters herself and lowers her eyes, as tf 
tn an effort to shut out their light, turns 
pale] Am I . so temfMng a woman— 
Bezano You are beautiful, like a queen 
You are almost as beautiful as Consuelo 
But I don’t like 3 our 03 cs Your 03 es com- 
mand me to love 3'ou — and I don’t like to 
be commanded I am afraid of 30U 
Zinida Do I command, Bezano? No — 
only implore 

Bezano Then why not look at mo 
straight? Now I have it You know your- 
self that your 03 cs cannot implore 
[Laughs] Your hons hav'e spoiled 30U 

Zinida My red hon loves me 

Bezano Nev'erl If he loves you, why 
IS he so sad? 

Zinida Yesterday he was lickmg my 
hands like a dog 

Bezano And this mormng ho was look- 
mg for you to devour you He thrusts out 
his muzzle and looks out, as if he secs only 
you He is afraid of you, and he hates 
you Or do you want me to bek your 
hands too, like a dog? 

Ztnida No, Alfred, but I — want to 
kiss your hand [With passion 1 Give it 
to mel 

Bezano [severely] I am ashamed to 
listen to you when you speak like that 
Ztnida [controlling herself] One should 
not torture another as you torture me 
Alfred, I lov^e you No, I do not com- 
mand Look mto my eyes— I love you 

[Silence ] 

Bezano [turns to go] Good-bye 

Zinida Alfred 

[He appears vn the doorway, and slops ] 
Bezano Please never tell me any more 
that you love I don’t want it Otherwise 
I will quit You pronounce the word as if 
^u were cracking me with your whip 

You know it IS disgustmg 

[He turns brusquely and goes Both 
notice He, Bezano, frowning, 
passes out quickly Zinida re- 
turns to her place at the desk, 
with a proudly indifferent ex- 
presnon] 

[coming tn] I beg your pardon. 


He 

but I- 


Ztnida There you are agam, pokmg 


3 our nose into cv eiydliing. He Do you 
really want a slap? 

He [laughing] No I simply forgot my 
overcoat I didn’t hear anv thing 
Ztnida I don’t care wlicllier 30U did or 
not 

He May I take my coat? 

Zinida Take it if it’s yours. Sit down. 
He 

He I am sitting down 
Ztnida Now tell me. He, could 3 ou lov'c 
me? 

He [faucr/nn(7] I? I and Love I Look 
at me, Zinida Did 30U ever sec a lover 
with such a face? 

Zinida One can succeed with such a 
face 

He That’s because I am happ3— be- 
cause I lost m3’‘ hat — ^bccausc I am dnink — 
or perhaps I am not dnink But I feel as 
dizzy as a young girl at her first ball It is 
so nice here — slap me, I want to pla3' my 
part Perhaps it will awaken love in m3'' 
heart, too Love — [ni 1/ hstcninp to his 
own heart with pretended terror] do you 
know— I feel it I 

[In the arcus the Tango is played 
again ] 

Zinida [fwtcninp too] For me? 

He No I don’t know For everyone 
[Listens to the music ] Yes, they are danc- 
ing— how beautiful Consuelo is — and how 
beautiful is the youth Ho has the body of 
a Greek God, he looks as if he had been 
modeled by Pravitelcs Lovel Lovol [Si- 
lence, music ] 

Zinida Tell mo. He 

He At your service. Queen 1 

Zinida He, what shall I do, to make my 
hons love me? 

ACT TWO 

The same room, during the evening per- 
formance Occasional music, laughter, 
shrieks, and applause are audible Through 
the small windows, back centre, the light 
IS shining 

Consuelo and Bahon Hegnaud occupy 
the stage, Consuelo wears her stage cos- 
tume, she sits with her feet on the sofa, a 
small shawl covering her shoulders Be- 
fore her stands the Bahon, o tall stout man 
tn evening dress, a rose in his buttonhole, 
grasping the ground with feet well apart. 
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he gazes at her mth convex spider-hke 
eyes 

Baron Is it true that your father, the 
Count, has introduced you to a certain 
Marquis Justi, a very rich man? 

Consuelo [surpnsedl No, he is only jok- 
ing I have often heard him speak of a 
Marquis Justi but I have never seen him 

Baron And do you know that your 
father is just a charlatan? 

Consuelo Oh I Don’t say that — Father 
IS such a dear. 

Baron Did you hke the jewels? 

Consuelo Yes, very much I was very 
sorry when Father told me I must return 
them He said it would not be mce for 
me to keep them I even cried a little 
about it 

Baron Your father is only a beggar and 
a charlatan 

Consuelo Oh, no, don’t scold him — he 
loves you so much 

Baron Let me kiss your hand 

Consuelo Oh, no, it isn’t properl One 
may kiss the hand only when one says how 
do you do or good-bye But m the mean- 
time you can’t 

Baron Everybody is m lovq with you, 
that IS why you and your father make 
such a fuss about yourselves Who is that 
new clown they call Hn? I don’t hke him, 
he’s too shrewd a beast ... Is he m 
love with you, too? I noticed the way he 
looked at you 

Consuelo Uaughing'i Nothmg of the 
kmd He is so funny 1 He got fifty-two 
slaps yesterday We counted them. Think 
of it, fifty-two slaps I Father said, “if they 
had only been gold pieces ’’ 

Baron And Bezano, Consuelo . Do 
you like him? 

Consuelo Yes, very much He is so 
good-lookmg He says that Bezano and I 
are the most beautiful couple in the world 
He calls him Adam, and me Eve But 
that’s improper, isn’t it? He is so im- 
proper. 

Baron And does He speah to you very 

often? -r j jj. 

Consuelo Yes, often . But I dont 
understand him It seems as if he were 
drunk 

Baron "Consuelo”! ^ It means in 


Spamsh . Consolation Your father 
IS an ass Consuelo, I love you 
Consuelo Talk it over with Father 
Baron [angry] Your father is a swin- 
dler and a charlatan He should be turned 
over to the police Don’t you understand 
that I cannot many you? 

Consuelo But Father says you can 
Baron No, I cannot And what if I 
shoot myself? Consuelo, silly girl, I love 
you unbearably . unbearably, do you 
understand? I am probably mad and 
must be taken to a doctor, yanked about, 
beaten with sticks Why do I love you 
so much, Consuelo? 

Consuelo Then, you’d better many 
Baron I have had a hundred women, 
beauties, but I didn't see them You are 
the first and I don’t see any one else Who 
strikes man with love, God or the Devil? 
The Devil struck me Let me kiss your 
hand 

Consuelo. No [She thinks a while and 
sighs] 

Baron Do you think sometimes? What 
are you thinking about now, Consuelo? 

Consuelo [mth another sigh] I don’t 
know why, I just felt sorry for Bezano 
[sighs again] He is bo mce to me when 
he teaches me . . . and he has such a 
tmy little room. 

Baron [indignant] You were there? 
Consuelo No He told me about it 
[Smiling ] Do you bear the noise m there? 
That’s He getting slapped Poor thing 
. although I know it doesn’t hurt, it’s 
only make-beheve The mtermission is 
commg soon 

[The Baron throws away his agar, 
takes two quick steps jorward, 
and jails on his knees bejore the 
girl] 

Baron Consuelo 

Consuelo Please, don’t Get up. Please 
leave my hand alone. 

Baron Consuelo! ^ 

Consuelo [disgusted] Get up please, its 
disgustmg — you’re so fat 

[The Bahobt gets up Voices are 
heard near the door and in the 
nng Jt is the intermission The 
clowns come first, talking cheer- 
jidly and exatedly Bto leads 
them, in his clown's dress, with 
painted eyebrows and white nose; 
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the others are applauding him 
Voices of the actors calling 
"Bravo! He” Then come the 
actors and actresses, nding-mas- 
ters, and the rest, all in costume 
ZiNiDA « not among them Papa 
Bbiqtiet comes a little later 1 
Polly A hundred slaps I Bravo, HeI 
Jackson Not bad, not bad at all You’ll 
make a career 

Tilly He was the Professor to-day, and 
we were the students Here goes another 1 
[Gives him a clown’s slap Laugh- 
ter All hid good evening to the 
Baron He is politely rude to 
these vagabonds who bore him, 
and remains silent They seem 
quite used to it Enter Mancini 
He IS the same, and with the 
same cane 1 

Mancini {.shaking hands'] What a suc- 
cess, Baron — and think of it — ^how the 
crowd does love slaps {"Whispering ] Your 
knees are dusty, Baron, brush them off 
The floor is vety du’ty in here {Aloud] 
Consuelo, dear child, how do you feel? 
{Goes over to his daughter Sound of 
laughing, chattering The waiters from the 
buffet in the lobby bring in soda and wine 
CoNsuELo’s voice IS heard] 

Consuelo And where is Bezano? 

He {bows before the baron, affecting in- 
timacy] You do not recognize me, Baron? 

Baron Yes I do You are the clown. 
He 

He Yes I am He Who Gets Slapped 
May I presume to ask you, Baron, did you 
get your jewels back? 

Baron Whatl 

He I was asked to return some jewels 

to you, and I take the hberty of 

{The Baron turns his back on him 
— He laughs loudly ] 

Jackson Whiskey and soda I Believe 
me, ladies and gents, He will surely make 
a career I am an old clown, and I know 
the crowd Why to-day, he even echpsed 
we and clouds have covered my Sun 
{Striking it] They do not like puzzles, 
mey want slaps 1 They are longmg for 
them and dreammg about them m their 
homes Your health, HbI Another whiskey 
find sodal He got so many slaps to-day, 
there would be enough to go round the 
whole orchestra! 


Tilly I bet there wouldn’t! {To Jack- 
son ] Shake I 

Polly I bet there wouldn’t — ^I’U go and 
count the old mugs 

A Voice The orchestra did not laugh 

Jackson Because they were getting it, 
but the galleries did, because they were 
looking at the orchestra gettmg slapped 
Your health. He! 

He Yours, Jim! Tell me, why didn’t 
you let me finish my speech — 1 was just 
gettmg a good start 

Jackson {seriously] My friend, because 
your speech was a sacrilege Politics — all 
right Manners — ^as much as you want But 
Providence — leave it in peace And be- 
lieve me, friend, I shut your mouth m 
time Didn’t I, Papa Briquet? 

Briquet {coming nearer] Yes It was 
too much like literature This is not an 
academy You forget yourself, Hjb 
Tilly But to shut one’s mouth — 
faugh. . 

Briquet [m a didactic tone] Whenever 
one shuts one’s mouth, it is always high 
time to shut it, unless one is drinking 
Hey, whiskey and soda! 

Voices Whiskey and soda for the Man- 
ager! 

Mancini But this is obscurantism Philos- 
ophizmg again. Briquet? 

Briquet I am not satisfied with you 
to-day. He Why do you tease them? They 
don’t like it Your health! A good slap 
must be clean like a crystal— fft-fft 1 Right 
side, left side, and done with it They will 
like it, they will laugh, and love you But 
, in your slaps there is a certain bite, you 

understand, a certain smell' 

He But they laughed, nevertheless! 
Briquet But without pleasure, without 
pleasure. He You pay, and immediately 
draw a draft on their bank, it’s not the 
nght game — ^they won’t like you 
Jackson That’s what I tell him TTp had 
already begun to make them angty 
Bezano {entering] Consuelo, where are 
you? I have been lookmg for you — come 
on {Both go out The Baron, after hesi- 
tating a while, follows them Mancini ac- 
companies him respectfully to the door] 
He [si^As] You don’t understand, my 
dear fnends, you are simply old, and have 
forgotten the smell of the stage 
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Jackson. Aha I Who is old, my young 
man? 

He Don’t be angry, Jim. It’s a play, 
don’t you imderstand? I become happy 
when I enter the ring and hear the music 
I wear a mask and I feel humorous There 
IS a mask on my face, and I play I may 
say anything like a drunkard Do you 
understand? Yesterday when I, with this 
stupid face, was playing the great man, 
the philosopher [he assumes a -proud mon- 
umental pose, and repeats the gesture of 
the play— general laughterl^ I was walkmg 
this way, and was tellmg how great, how 
wise, how mcomparable I was — how God 
hved m me, how high I stood above the 
earth — ^how glory shone above my head 
[his voice changes and he is speaking 
/aster], then you, Jim, you hit me for the 
first time And I asked you “What is it, 
they’re applauding me?” Then, at the 
tenth slap, I said “It seems to me that 
they sent for me from the Academy?” 
[Acts, looking around him with an air of 
unconquerable pnde and splendour Laugh- 
ter Jackson gives him a real slap} 

He [holding his face! Why? 

Jackson Because you’re a fool, and play 
for nothing Waiter, the check 

[Laughter The bell calls them to 
the nng The actors go out in 
haste, some running The wait- 
ers collect their money 1 

Bnquet [in a smg-songl To the rmg — 
to the rmg 

Mancini I want to tell you something. 
He You are not gomg yet? 

He No I’ll take a rest 

Bnquet To the ring— to the ring 

[The clowns as they go sing in 
shrill, squeaky voices Little by 
little they all disappear, and loud 
music begins He seats himself 
on the sofa with hts legs crossed, 
and yawns ] 

Mancmi He, you have somethmg none 
of my ancestors ever had — money. Let’s 
have a mce bottle on you Waiter, please 

[The waiter, who was taking up dishes, 

bnngs a bottle of wine and glasses and 
goes out] 

He You’re blue, Mancmi [Stretches! 
Well, at my age, a hundred slaps— it seems 
pretty hard So you’re blue How are 
thmgs getting on with your girl? 


Mancmi Tssl Bad I Comphcations— 
parents — [shudders!. Ah 

He Prison] 

Mancmi [laughing! Prison 1 Mustn’t I 
uphold the gloiy of my name now, eh? 
He, I’m jokmg— but there is Hell m my 
heart You’re the only one who under- 
stands me But tell me bow to explam 
this passion. It will turn my hair grey, 
It’ll brmg me to prison, to the grave I 
am a tragic man. Be— —[W ipes hts eyes 
with a dirty handkerchief! Why don’t I 
like thmgs which are not forbidden? Why, 
at all moments, even at the very moment 
of ecstasy, must I be remmded of some 
law? — ^it 18 stupid He, I am becommg an 
anarchist Good God— Count Mancmi an 
anarchist That’s the only thmg I’ve 
missed 

He Isn’t there a way of settlmg it some- 
how? 

Mancmi, Is there a way of gettmg 
money, somehow? 

He And the Baron? 

Mancmi Oh, yes I He’s just waitmg for 
it, the blood-sucker I He’ll get what he’s 
after Some day, you’ll see me give him 
Consuelo for ten thousand francs, perhaps 
for five! 

He Cheap. 

Mancmi Did I say it was anythmg else? 
Do I want to do it? But these bouigeois 
are stranglmg me, they’ve got me by the 
throat He, one can easily see that you’re 
a gentleman, and of good society, you un- 
derstand me — ^I showed you the jewels 
which I sent back to him— ^mn honesty— 

I didn’t even dare change the stones, put 

false ones 

He Why? 

Mancmi It would have queered the 
game Do you think he didn’t weigh the 
diamonds when he got them back? 

He He will not marry her 
Mancmi Yes he will You don’t under- 
stand [Laughs ] The first half of his life* 
this man had only appetites— now love’s 
got him If he does not get Consuelo, he 
18 lost, he is— hke a withered narcissus 
Plague take him with his automobiles Did 
you see his car? 

He I did . . . Give Consuelo to the 
Jockey 

Mancmi To Bezano? [Laughs! What 
nonsense you do talk! Oh, I know. Its 
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your joke about Adam and Eve But 
please stop it It’s clever, but it compro- 
mises the child She told me about it 
He Or give her to me 
Mancini Have you a billion? ILaughsI 
A h j He, I’m not m the proper mood to 

listen to your clownish jokes They say 

there are temble jails m this country, and 
no discriminations are bemg made between 
people of my kmd, and plam scoundrels 
Why do you look at me like that? You’re 
makmg fim of me? 

He No 

Mancini I’ll never get accustomed to 
those faces You’re so disgustmgly made 
up 

He He will not many her You can be 
as proud as you please, Mancmi, but he’ll 
not marry her What ts Consuelo? She is 
not educated. When she is off her horse, 
any good housemaid from a decent bouse 
has mcer manners, and speaks better [Non- 
chalantly} Don’t you think she’s stupid? 

Mancmi No, she’s not stupid And you, 
He, are a fool What need has a woman 
of mteUigence? Why, He, you astonish 
me Consuelo is an impobshed jewel, and 
only a real donkey does not notice her 
sparkle Do you know what happened? 

I tned to begm to pohdi her 

He Yes, you took a teacher And what 
happened? 

Mancmi [nodding his head} I was 
flattened— it went too fast — I had to dis- 
miss him Another month or two, and she 
would have kicked me out [Laughs ] The 
clever old diamond merchants of Amster- 
dam keep their precious stones unpohshed, 
and fool the thieves My father taught 
me that 

He The sleep of a diamond It is only 
deepmg, then You are wise, Mancmi 
Mancmi Do you know what blood flows 
m the veins of an Italian woman? The 
blood of Hanmbal and Corsmi — of a Borgia 
and of a dirty Lombardi peasant — and of 
a Moor Ohl an Itahan woman is not of 
a lower race, with only peasants and gyp- 
sies behmd her All possibihties, all forms 
are mcluded m her, as m our marvelous 
sculpture Do you understand that, you 
fool? Strike here — out sprmgs a washer- 
woman, or a cheap street girl whom you 
want to throw out, because die is doppy 
and has a screechy voice Strike there— 


but carefully and gently, for there stands 
a queen, a goddess, the Venus of the Cap- 
itol, who Rin ga like a Stradivanus and 
makes you cry, idiot 1 An Itahan woman — 
He You’re qmte a poet, Mancim! But 
what will the Baron make of her? 

Mancini What? What? Make of herf 
A baroness, you fool 1 What are you lau^- 
mg at? I don’t get you? But I am happy 
that this lovesick beast is neither a duke 
nor a pnnce— or she would be a princess 
and I — what would become of me? A year 
after the wedding they would not let me 
even mto the kitchen [laughing} not even 
mto the kitchen! I, Count Mancmi, and 

she a — a simple 

He [jumping up} What did you say? 
You are not her father, Mancmi? 

Mancini Tss— the devil — I am so nervous 
to-day I Heavens, who do you think I am? 
“Her father?” Of course [tries to laugh } , 
how silly you are — ^haven’t you noticed the 
family resemblance? Just look, the nose, 

the eyes [Suddenly sighs deeply} Ah, 

He! How unhappy I am! Think of it 
Here I am, a gentleman, nearly beaten m 
my struggle to keep up the honour of my 
name, of an old house, while there m the 
parquet — ^there sits that beast, an elephant 
with the eyes of a spider and he looks 
at Consuelo . and 
He Yes, yes, he has the motionless stare 
of a spider— you’re n^t! 

Mancmi Just what I say — a spider! But 
I must, I shall compel him to marry her 

You’ll see [Walking excitedly up and 

dovm, playing unth his cane} You’ll see! 
All my life I’ve been gettmg ready for this 
battle [He continues to walk up and down 
Silence Outside, great stillness} 

He [listening} Why is it so qmet out 
there? What a strange silence 
Mancmi [disgusted} I don’t know Out 
there it is qmet — ^but here [touching Jus 
forehead with his cane}, here is storm, 
whirlwmd [Bends over the clown } He, 
shall I tell you a strange thin g — an imusual 
tnck of nature? [Laughs, and looks very 
important ] For three centimes the Counts 
Mancmi have had no children! [Laughs} 
He Then how were you bom? 

Mancmi Sh! Silence! That is the se- 
cret of our samted mothers! Ha-ha! We 
are too ancient a stock — too exquisitely re- 
fined to trouble ourselves with such thmgs 
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— matters m which a peasant is more com- 
petent than ourselves {Enter an usher 1 
What do you want? The manager is on 
the stage 

The Usher Ibowsl. Yes, sir Baron Reg- 
nard wished me to give you this letter 

Mancmi The Baron? Is he there? 

The Usher Baron Regnard has left 
There is no answer. 

Mancint [opening the envelope, his hand 
shaking} The devil — ^the devil 1 

[The usher is going ] 

He Just a mmute Why is there no 
music? This silence . . 

The Usher. It is the act with Madame 
Zinida and her lions [Be goes Mancint 
IS reading the Bakon^s note Jor the second 
time ] 

He What’s the matter, Mancmi? You 
shme like Jackson’s sun 

Mancint "RTiat’s the matter, did you 
ask? What’s the matter? What’s the mat- 
ter? [Balancing his cane, he takes steps 
like a ballet-dancer 1 

He Mancmi 1 [MANcnsn rolls his eyes, 
makes /aces, dances! Speak, you beast I 

Mancmi [holds out his hand}. Give me 
ten francs! Qmck— ten francs—here, come 
on [Puts it automatically into his vest 
pocket } Listen, He! If m a month I don’t 
have a car of my own, you may give me 
one of your slaps! 

He What! He’s gomg to many? He’s 
decided? 

Mancmi What do you mean by “de- 
cided”? [Laughs} When a man has the 
rope about his neck, you don’t ask him 

about his health! Baron [Stops sud- | 

denly, startled Briquet is staggering in 
like a drunken man, his hand over hts 
eyes} 

He [goes to him, touches his shoulder 
gently} What is the matter. Papa Bn- 
quet? Tell me I 

Briquet [groanxng}. Oh, oh, I can’t . . . 

I can’t . Ah 

He Something has happened? You are 
ill? Please speak 

Briquet I can’t look at it! [Takes his 
hands jrom his eyes, opens them unde} 
Why does die do it? Ah, ah, why does she 
do it? She must be taken away, she is in- 
sane I couldn’t look at it [jShtneral 


They will tear her to pieces, Hb— her liouB 

— they will tear her 

Mancmi Go on, Bnquet She is alwaj^ 
like that You act like a child You ought 
to be ashamed 

Bnquet No To-day she is mad! 

And vhat is the matter with the crowd? 
They are all like dead people — ^they’re not 
even breathmg I couldn’t stand it Listen 
— ^what’s that? [All listen There is the 
same silence} 

Mancmi [disturbed} I’ll go and see 
Bnquet [yelling} No I Don’t! You 
can’t look — damned profession! Don’t go 
You will scorch her — every pair of eyes 
that looks at her — at her hons— no, no It 
IS impossible — it is a sacrilege I ran away 

. He, they will tear her 

He [tries to he cheerful}. Keep cool. 
Papa Briquet — I had no idea you were such 
a coward You ought to be ashamed Have 
a dnnk Mancmi, give him some wme 
Bnquet I don’t want any Heavens, if 

it were only over [All listen } I have 

seen many thmgs m my life, but this . . 
Oh, she IS crazy 

I [All still listen Suddenly the sir 

lence breaks, like a huge stone 
wall crashing There is a thun- 
der of applause, mixed with 
shouts, music, unld screams— hal} 
bestial, half human The men 
give way, reheved Bnquet sinks 
to a seat } 

Mancmi [nervous}. You see— you see— 
you old fool! 

Bnquet [sobs and laughs}. I am not 
gomg to allow it any more! 

He. Here she is! 

[Zinida walks in, alone She looks 
like a drunken bacchante, or like 
a mad woman Her hair falls 
over her shoulders dtsheveUed, 
one shoulder is uncovered She 
walks unseeing, though her eyes 
glow She is like the hving 
statue of a mad Victory Behind 
her comes an actor, very pale, 
then two clowns, and a little later 
CoNSUELO and Bezano All look 
at Zinida fearfully, as if they 
were afraid of a touch of hei 
hand, or her great eyes } 

Bnquet [shouting} You are crasy — 
you’re a mad woman! 
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Zvmda I? No Did you see? Did you 
3 ee? Well? [She stands srmling, mth the 
expression of a mad Victory'] 

Tilly [plaintively] Cut it out, Zinida 
Go to the devil I 

Zinida You saw, tool Audi what — ^ 

Briquet Come home — come home [To 
the others] You can do what you like 
here Zimda, come home 
Polly You can’t go. Papa There’s still 
your number 

Zinida [her eyes meet those of Bezano] 
Ahl Bezano [Laughs long and happily] 
Bezanol Alfred I Did you see? My lions 
do love me I [Bezano, without answering, 
leaves the stage Zinida seems to wither 
and grow dim, as a light being extinguished 
Her smile fades, her eyes and face grow 
pale, Briquet anxiously bends over her] 
Briquet [m a slow uoicc] A chair 1 

[Zinida sits Her head drops on 
her shoulder, her arms fall, she 
begins to shiver and tremble 
Some one calls, "cognac ” — an 
actor runs to get it] 

Briquet [Ae^pfess] What is the matter, 
Zuuda darlmg? 

Mancwit [running about] She must quiet 
down Get out, get out — ^vagabonds I I’ll 
fix everythmg, Papa Briquet The wra]i — 
where’s the wrap? She’s cold [A clown 
hands it to him, they cover her] 

Tilly [timidly] Wouldn’t you like some 
moosic? 

anctm [giving her some cognac] Drmk, 
Duchess, dnnkl Drink it all — that’s it 
[Zinida dnnks it like water, ew- 
dently not noticing the taste She 
skivers The clowns disappear 
one by one Constjelo, vnth a 
sudden flexible movement, falls 
on her knees before ZiNmA and 
hisses her hands, warming them 
between her own] 

Consuelo Dear, dear, you are cold 1 Poor 

httle hands, dear good one, beloved one 

Zinida [pushes her away, gently] Ho — 
home It will soon be over It’s nothing 
I am ver — very home You 
stay here, Bnquet— you must I’m all 
nght 

Consuelo. You are cold? Here is my 
shawl 

Zinida No — ^let me [CkiNsuHLO 
gets Up, and moves aside 1 


Bnquet And it’s all because of your 
books, Zuuda — your mythology Now tell 
me, why do you want those beasts to love 
you? Beasts 1 Do you understand, He? 
You too, you’re from that world She’ll 
listen more to you Explain it to her 
Whom can those beasts love? Those hairy 
monsters, with diabolic eyes? 

He [genially] I believe — only theu 
equals You are right, Papa Briquet — 
they must be the same race 

Briquet Of course, and tins is all non- 
sense — ^literature Explain it to her. He 

He [takes on a meditative air] Yes, you 
are nght, Briquet 

Bnquet You see, dear, silly woman — 
e%erj'body agrees 

Manctnt Ohl Briquet, you make me 
sick , 5 ou arc an absolute despot, an Asiatic 

Zinida [with the shadow of a smile, gives 
her hand to be hssed] Calm yourself, 
Louis It IS over— I am going home [She 
stands up, shaking, still chilled] 

Bnquet But how? alone, dear? 

Mancini What! fool! Did you imagine 
that Count Mancini would leave a woman 
when she needed help? I shall take her 
home — ^Ict your brutal heart be at rest — 
I shall take her home Thomas, run for 
an automobile Don’t push me Bnquet, 
you are as awkward as a unicorn . . 

that’s the way, that’s the way 

[They are holding her, guiding her 
slowly toward the door Con- 
BUBLo, her chin resting in her 
hand, is following them with her 
eyes Unconsciously she assumes 
a somewhat affected pose ] 

Mancini I’ll come back for you, child — 
[Only He and Consuelo are left 
on the stage In the nng, music, 
shneks, and laughter begin 
again ] 

He Consuelo 

Consuelo Is that you. He, dear? 

He Where did you learn that pose? I 
have seen it only m marble You look like 
Psyche 

Consuelo I don’t know. He [She sighs 
and sits on the sofa, keeping in her pose 
the same artificiahty and beauty] It’s ah 
so sad here, to-day He, are you sorry for 
Zimda? 

He What did she do? 

Consuelo I didn’t see I had closed my 
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eyes, and didn’t open them. Alfred says 
she 18 a wicked woman, but that isn’t true 
She has such mce eyes, and what tiny cold 
hands — ^as if she were dead What does 
she do it for? Alfred says she should be 
audacious, beautiful, but qiuet, otherwise 
what she does is only disgustmg. It isn’t 
true, IS It, He? 

He She loves Alfred. 

Conmelo Alfred? My Bezano? [Shrug-' 
ging her shoulders, and surpnsedi How 
does she love him? The same as everyone 
loves? 

He Yes — ^as everyone loves — or still 

more 

Consuelo Bezano? Bezano? No — it’s 
nonsense [Pause; silence ] What a beau- 
tiful costume you have, Hn You mvented 
it yourself? 

He Jim helped me. 

Consuelo Jim is so nicel All clowns are 
nice. 

He, I am wicked 

Consuelo [laughsl. You? You are the 
nicest of all Oh, goodness! Three acts 
more! This is tiie second on now Alfred 
and I are m the third Are you commg to 
see me? 

He I always do. How beautiful you are, 
Consuelo 

Consuelo Like Eve? [Smiles 1 

He Yes, Consuelo And if the Baron 
asks you to be his wife, will you accept? 

Consuelo Certamly, Hn That’s all 
Father and I are waitmg for Father told 
me yesterday that the Baron will not hesi- 
tate very long Of course I do not love 
him But I will be his honest, faithful 
wife Father wants to teach me to play the 
piano 

He Are those your own words-— "his hon- 
est, faithful wife”? 

Consuelo Certainly they are mme. 
Whose could they be? He loves me so 
much, the poor thing Dear Hh, what does 
“love” mean? Everybody speaks of love 
— love — ^Zmida, too! Poor Zmidal What 
a boring evenmg this has been Hb, did 
you pamt the laughter on your face your- 
self? 

He My own self, dear httle Consuelo— 

Consuelo How do you do it, all of you? 
I tried once, but couldn’t do a thmg Why 
are there no women clowns? Why are you 
so silent. He? You, too, are sad, to-mght. 


He No, I am happy to-mght. Give me 
your hand, Consuelo, I want to see what it 
says 

Consuelo Do you know how? What a 
talented man you are! Read it, but don’t 
lie, hke a gypsy. [Bfe goes dovm on one 
Knee and takes her hand Both bend over 
itl Am I luclgr? 

He Yes, lucky But wait a mmute— 
this Ime here — funny Ah, Consuelo, what 
does it say, here! [Acting I tremble, my 
eyes do not dare to read the strange, fatal 

signs Consuelo 

Consuelo, The stars are talking 
He Yes, the stars are talkmg Their 
voices are distant and temble, their rays 
are pale, and their shadows shp by, like the 
ghosts of dead virgins— their spell is upon 
thee, Consuelo, beautiful Consuelo Thou 
standest at the door of Etermty. 

Consuelo I don’t xmderstand Does it 
mean that I will live long? 

He This Ime — ^how far it goes Strange! 
Thou wilt hve eternally, Consuelo 
Consuelo You see, EDb, you did tell me 
a he, just like a gyp^I 
He But it IS written— here, silly— and 
here Now ^ink of what the stars are 
saymg Here you have eternal life, love, 
and glory, and here, listen to what Jupiter 
says He says “Goddess, thou must not 
belong to any one bom on earth,” and if 
you many the Baron — ’youll perish, you’ll 
die, Consuelo [Consuelo laughs ] 

Consuelo Will he eat me? 

He No But you will die before he has 
tune to eat you 

Consuelo And what will become of 
Father? Is there nothmg about him here? 
[Laughing, she softly sings the melody of 
the waltz, which is playing in the distance 1 
He Don’t laugh, Consuelo, at the voice 
of the stars They are far away, their rays 
are hght and pale, and we can barelv see 
their sleepmg shadows, but their sorceiy is 
stem and dark You stand at the gates of 
eternity Your die is cast, you are doomed 
— ^and your ^red, whom you love m your 
heart, even though your mind is not aware 
of it, yoim Alfred cannot save you He, 
too, IS a stranger on this earth He is sub- 
meiged m a deep sleep He, too, is a little 
god who has lost himself, and Consuelo 
never, never will he find his way to Heaven 
agom Forget Bezano 
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Consuelo 1 don’t understand a word 
Do the gods really e\jst? Mj teacher told 
me about them But I thought it was all 
tales 1 [Laughs 1 And Bezano is a 
god? 

He Forget Bezano! Consuclo, do you 
know who can sa've >ou? The only one 
who can save you? — 

Consuclo Uaughng] You, Hn? 

He Yes, but don’t laugh I Look Here 
IS ^e letter H. It is I, He 
Consuclo He TVho Gets Slapped? Is 
that written here, too? 

He That, too The stars know oveiy- 
fliing But look here, what more is writ- 
ten about him Consuelo, welcome him 
He is an old god m disguise, who came 
down to earth only to lo^o you, foolish 
little Consuelo 

Consuelo [laughing and singing} Some 
god! 

He Don’t mock! The gods don’t like 
such empty laughter from beautiful lips 
The gods grow lonely and die, when they 
are not recogmzed Oh, Consuclo! Oh, 
great joy and love! Do recognize this god, 
and accept him Think a moment, one 
day a god suddenly went crazy! 

Consuelo Gods go crazy, too? 

He Yes, when they are half man, tlien 
they often go mad Suddenly he saw his 
own sublimity, and shuddered with horror, 
with infimte sohtude, with superhuman an 
guish It IS temble, when anguish touches 
the divme soul! 

Consuelo I don’t like it What language 

are you speaking? I don’t understand 

He I speak the language of thy awak- 
emng Consuelo, recognize and accept thy 
god, who was thrown down from the sum- 
mit like a stone Accept the god who fell 
to the earth in order to live, to play, and 
to be infimtely drunk with joy Evoe, 
Goddess! 

Consuelo [tortured} TTb — I cannot un- 
derstand Let my hand alone 
He [stands up} Sleep Then wake again, 
Consuelo ! And when thou wakest — re- 
member that hour when, covered with 
®ow-wlute searfoam, thou didst emerge 
from the sky-blue waters Remember 
Heaven, and the slow eastern wmd, and 

^e whisper of the foam at thy marble 
feet 


Consuclo [her eyes arc closed} I believe 
— wait — ^I remember Remind me further — 
[BDg is boiccd over Co^suFLO, with 
lifted arms, ho speaks slowly, 
but in a commanding voice, as 
tf conjuring} 

He You see the ^\a^C3 playing Re- 
member the song of the sirens, their sor- 
ronlcss song of joy Their while bodies, 
sliming blue through Uie blue waters Or 
can you hear the sun, singing? Like the 
strings of a diMue harp, sprcid the golden 

ra>s Do jou not see the hand of God, 

which gi\cs harmony, light, and lo\e to 
the world? Do not the mountains, in the 
blue cloud of incense, sing their hymn of 
glory? Remember, O Consuelo, remember 
the pmyer of the mountains, the praj cr of 
the sea [Silence ] 

He [commandtngly}. Remember — Con- 
Euelo! 

Consuclo [opening her eyes} No! He, 
I was feeling so happy, and suddenly I 
forgot it all Yet something of it all is 
still in my heart Help me again, He, re- 
mind me It hurls, I hoar so many \ oiccs 
Thej all sing “Consuelo — Consuelo ’’ What 
comes after? [Silence, jxiusc ] What comes 
after? It hurts Remind me. He [Silence — 
tn the nng, the music suddenly bursts forth 
in a tempestuous circus gallop Silence } He, 
[opens her eyes and smiles] tint’s Alfred 
galloping Do you recognize his music? 

He [mth rage} Lca^c the boy alone! 
[Suddenly falls on his knees before Cox- 
bueix)] I loio you, Consuelo, revelation 
of my heart, light of my nights, I love you, 
Consuelo [Looks at her in ecstasy and 
tears — and gets a slap, starting back, } 
What’s this? 

Consuclo A slap! You forgot who you 
are [Stands up, with anger tn her eyes} 
You are He Who Gels Slapped! Did you 
forget it? Some god! With such a face — 
slapped face! Was it with slaps they threw 
you down from heaven, god? 

He Wait! Don’t stand up! I — did 

not finish the play! 

Consuelo [sits] Then you were playmg? 

He Wait! One minute 

Consuelo You hed to me Why did 
you play so that I believed you? 

He I am He Who Gets Slapped! 

Consuelo You are not angry because I 
struck you? I did not want to really, but 
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you were so — disgusting And now you are 
so funny again You have great talent, He 
— or are you drunk? 

He Strike me agam 

Consuelo No 

He I need it for my play Strike! 

Consuelo [laughs, and touches hts cheek 
vnth her fingertips! Here, then 1 

He Didn't you imderstand that you are 
a queen, and I a fool who is m love with 
his queen? Don't you know, Consuelo, 
that every queen has a fool, and he is al- 
ways m love with her, and they always beat 
him for it He Who Gets Slapped 

Consuelo No I didn't know 

He Yes, every queen Beauty has her 
fool Wisdom, too Oh, how many fools 
she has! Her court is overcrowded with 
enamoured fools, and the sound of slaps 
does not cease, even through the night 
But I never received such a sweet slap as 
the one given by my little queen [Some- 
one appears at the door He notices it, and 
continues to play, making many faces ] 
Clown He can have no rival I Who is there 
who could stand such a deluge of slaps, 
such a hail-storm of slaps, and not get 
soaked? [Feigns to cry aloud! “Have 
pity on me I am but a poor fool!” 

[Enter two men an actor, dressed 
as a bareback nder, and a gen- 
tleman from the audience He 
IS spare, dressed in black, very 
respectable He carries his hat 
in his hand! 

Consuelo [laughing, embarrassed! He, 
there is someone here Stop! 

He [gets up! Who is it? Who dares to 
intrude m the castle of my queen? [He 
stops, suddenly Consuelo, laughing, jumps 
up and runs away, after a quick glance at 
the gentleman 3 

Consuelo You cheered me up. He 
G ood-bye [At the door! You shall get 
a note to-morrow 

The Bareback Rider [laughing! A jolly 
fellow, sir You wanted to see him? There 
he IS He, the gentleman wants to see you 

He [in a depressed voice! What can I 
do for you? 

[The actor bows, and goes away, 
smiling Both men take a step 
toward each other! 

Gentleman Is this you? 

He Yes! It is I And you? [Silence! 


Gentleman Must I beheve my eyes? 

Is this you, Mr 

He [in a rage! My name here is He. 
I have no other name, do you hear? He 
■^Tio Gets Slapped .^d if you want to 
stay here, don't forget it 
Gentleman You are so famihar Af 

far as I can remember 

He We are all famihar, here [Con- 
temptuously! Besides, that’s all you de- 
sen’^e, anywhere 

Gentleman [humbly! You have not for- 
given me. He? [Silence! 

He Are you here with my wife? Is 
she too m the circus? 

Gentleman [quickly! Oh, no! I am 
alone She stayed there! 

He You've left her already? 

Gentleman [humbly! No — ^we have — a 

son After your sudden and mysterious 
' disappearance — ^when you left that strange 

and msultmg letter 

He [laughs! Insultmg? You are still 
able to feel insults? What are you doing 
here? Were you lookmg for me, or is it 
an accident? 

Gentleman I have been lookmg for you, 
for half a year — ^through many countries 
And suddenly, to-day — by accident, mdeed 
— I had no acquaintances here, and I went 
to the circus We must talk things 
over Hej, I implore you [Silence 3 
He Here is a shadow I cannot lose ! To 
talk thmgs over! Do you really think we 
still have somethmg to talk over? All 
right Leave your address with the porter, 
and I will let you know when you can see 
me Now get out [Proudly 3 I am busj' 
[The Gentleman bows and leaves 
Hjb does not return his bow, but 
stands vnth outstretched hand, 
in the pose of a great man, who 
shows a bonny visitor the door! 

ACT THREE 

The same room Morning, before the 
rehearsal He is striding thoughtfully up 
and down the room He wears a broad, 
parti-coloured coal, and a prismatic tie 
His derby is on the back of hts head, and 
his face is clean-shaven like that of an 
actor His eyebrows are drawn, bps pressed 
together energetically, his whole appearance 
severe and sombre After the entrance of 
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the Gentleman he changes His jace be- 
comes clown-hihe, mobile — a living mask 
The Gentleman comes in He is dressed 
in black, and has an extremely well-bred 
appearance His thin face is yellowish, like 
an invalid’s When he ts upset, his colour- 
less, dull eyes often tvntch Ete does not 
notice him 

Gentleman Good morning, sir 
He Uuming around and looking at him 
absent-mindedly^ Ahl It’s you 
Gentleman I am not late? You look as 
if you did not expect me I hope I am not 
disturbmg you? You fixed this time your- 
self, however, and I took the hberty 

He No maimers, please What do you 
want? Tell me qmcMy, I have no time 
Gentleman {looking around with dis- 
tastel I expected you would mvite me to 
some other place to your home 
He I have no other home This is my 
home 

Gentleman But people may disturb us 
here 

He So much the worse for you Talk 
faster 1 [Silence] 

Gentleman Will you allow me to sit 
down? 

He Sit down Look out! That chair is 
broken 

[The Gentleman, afraid, pushes 
away the chair and looks help- 
lessly around Everything here 
seems to him dangerous and 
strange He chooses an appar- 
ently solid little gilded divan, 
and sits down, puts his silk hat 
aside, slowly takes off his gloves, 
which stick to his fingers Bta 
observes him indifferently'! 

Gentleman In this suit, and with this 
face, you make a still stranger impression 
Yesterday it seemed to me that it was all 
a dream, to-day you 

He You have forgotten my name again? 
My name is He 

Gentleman You are detenmned to con- 
tinue talkmg to me like this? 

He Decidedly! But you are squander- 
ing your time like a milhonaire Hurry 
up! 

^^Gentleman I really don’t know 
Kverythmg here strikes me so These 


posters, horses, animals, which I passed 
when I was lookmg for you And 

finally, you, a clown m a circus! [With a 
alight, deprecating smile ] Could I expect 
it? It IS true, when everybody there de- 
cided that you were dead, I was the only 
man who did not agree with them I felt 
that you were still alive But to find you 
among such surroundmgs — I can’t imder- 
stand it 

He You said you have a son, now 
Doesn’t he look like me? 

Gentleman I don’t imderstand 

He Don’t you know that widows or di- 
vorced women often have children by the 
new husband, which resemble the old one? 
This misfortime did not befall you? 
[Laughs! And your book, too, is a big 
success, I hear 

Gentleman You want to insult me 
agam? 

He [laughing! What a restless, touchy 
faker you are! Please sit still, be quiet 
It IS the custom here to speak this way 
Why were you trymg to find me? 

Gentleman My conscience 

He You have no conscience Or were 
you afraid that you hadn’t robbed me of 
everything I possessed, and you came for 
the rest? ^ut what more could you take 
from me now? My fool’s cap with its 
bells? You wouldn’t take it It’s too big 
for your bald head ! Crawl back, you book- 
worm! 

Gentleman You cannot forgive the fact 
! that your wife 

He To the devil with my wife! [The 
Gentleman is startled and raises hts eye- 
brows He laughs ! 

Gentleman I don’t know fiut 

such language! I confess I find difficulty 
m expressmg my thoughts m such an at- 
mosphere, but if you are so mdif- 

ferent to your wife, who, I shall allow my- 
self to emphasize the fact, loved you and 

thought you were a samt [He laughs ] 

Then what brought you to such a 
step? Or IS it that you cannot forgive me 
my success? A success, it is true, not en- 
tirely deserved And now you want to take 
vengeance, with your humbleness, on those 
who misunderstood you But you always 
were^so mdifferent to glory Or your mdif- 
ference was only hsqiocnqr And when I, 
a more lucky rival 
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He hmth a burst oj hughterl. Rivall 
You—a nvall 

Gentleman Igrovmg pale} But my book! 

He, You are talking to me about your 
book? To me? [The Genti;bman is very 
pale He looks at him vnth curiosity and 
mockery ] 

Gentleman [raising Ids eyesh I am a 
very unhappy man. 

He Why? 

Gentleman I am a very unhappy man. 
You must forgive me I am deeply, irre- 
parably, and mfimtely unhappy 

He But why? Explam it to me. [Starts 
walking up and down] You say yourself 
that your book is a tremendous success, 
you are famous, you have glory, there is 
not a yellow newspaper m which you and 
your Noughts are not mentioned Who 
knows me? Who cares about my heavy 
abstractions, from which it was difficult for 
them to derive a smgle thought? You — 
you are the great vulgarizerl You have 
made my thoughts comprehensible even to 
horses 1 With the art of a great vulgarizer, 
a tailor of ideas, you dressed my Apollo 
m a barber’s jacket, you handed my Venus 
a yellow ticket, and to my bnght hero you 
gave the ears of an ass And then your 
career is made, as Jackson says And 
wherever I go, the whole street looks at me 
with thousands of faces, m which — what 
mockery — I recogmze the traits of my own 
children Ohl How ugly your son must 
be, if he resembles mel Why then are 
you unhappy, you poor devil? [The Gen- 
tleman bows his head, plucking at hia 
gloves] The pohce haven’t caught you, 
as yet What am I talking about? Is it 
possible to catch you? You always keep 
within the hmits of the law You have 
been torturmg yourself up to now because 
you are not married to my wife A notary 
pubhc is always present at your thefte 
What IS the use of this self-torture, my 
fnend? Get married I died. You are 
not satisfied with havmg taken only my 
wife? Let my glory remam m your pos- 
session It IS yours Accept my ideas 
Assume all the rights, my most lawful 
heir I I died! And when I was dying 
[making a stupidly pious face] I forgave 
thee I [Bursts out laughing The Gentle- 
man raises his head, and bending forward, 
looks straight into He's eyes] 


Gentleman And my pnde? 

He Have you any pnde? [The Gentle- 
man straightens up, and nods his head, 
Silently] Yes! But please stand off a 
httle I don’t like to look at you Think 
of it There was a time when I loved you 
a httle, even thought you a httle gifted! 
You — ^my empty shadow. 

Gentleman [nodding his head}. I am your 
shadow. [He keeps on walking, and looks 
over his shoulder at the Gentleman, with 
a smile ] 

He Oh, you are marvellous! What a 
comedy! What a touchmg comedy! Lis- 
ten Tell me frankly if you can; do you 
hate me very much? 

Gentleman Yes I With all the hate 
there is m the world! Sit down here 

He You order me? 

Gentleman Sit down here. Thank you 
[Bows ] I am respected and I am famous, 
yes? I have a wife and a son, yes? 
[Laughs slowly 1 My wife still loves you 
our favourite discussion is about your gen- 
ius She supposes you are a gemus We, 

I and she, love you even when we are m 
bed TssI It is I who must make faces 
My son— yes, he’ll resemble you And 
when, m order to have a httle rest, I go 
to my desk, to my ink-pot, my books— 
there, too, I find you Always you ! Bveiy- 
where you! And I am never alone— never 
myself and alone And when at mght— 
you, sir, should understand this— when at 
night I go to my lonely thoughts, to my 
sleepless contemplations, even then I find 
your image m my head, m my unfortunate 
bram, your damned and hateful image! 
[Silence The Gentleman’s eyes twitch] 
He [speaking slowly] What a comedy 
How man^ellously eveiythmg is turned 
about m this world the robbed proves to 
be robber, and the robber is complaimng 
of theft, and curemgl [Laughs] Listen, 

I was mistaken You are not my shadow 
You are the crowd If you hve by my 
creations, you hate me; if you breathe my 
breath, you are chokmg with anger And 
chokmg with anger, hatmg me, you still 
walk slowly on the trail of my ideas But 
you are advancmg backward, advancmg 
backward, comrade Oh, what a marvel- 
lous comedy I [Walking and smiling] Tell 
me, would you be relieved if I really had 
died? 
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Oentleman Yes! I think so Death 
augments distance and dulls the memory 
Death reconciles But you do not look 

hke a man who 

He Yes, yes I Death, certainly! 
Oentleman Sit down here 
He Your obedient servant Yes? 
Gentleman Certainly, 1 do not dare to 
ask you — Imahes a gnmacel to ask you to 
die, but tell me you’ll never come back 
there? No, don’t laugh If you want me 
to, I’ll kiss your hand Don’t grimace 1 I 
would have done so if you had died 
He Islowlyh Get out, vennml 

lEnter Tusly and Poult as in the 
first act, playing For a long 
time they do not see the two 
menl 
He Jade! 

Tilly Ah! Good mommg, Hb We are 
rehearsmg You know it is very hard 
Jack has ]ust about as much, music m his 
head as my pig 

He [introducing, nonchalantly! My 
fnend , For the benefit performance? 
[The clowns bow to the Gbntlb- 
iMAN, making idiotic faces ] 

PoUy Yea What are you preparmg? 
You are cunnmg, He! Consuelo told me 
what you are preparmg for the benefit per- 
formance She leaves us soon, you know? 
He Is that so? 

Tilly Zimda told us Do you t.hinlr gfie 
would get a benefit performance otherwise? 
She IS a mce girl 

PoHy [taking kis small flute-pipe! Here! 
Don’t walk as if you were an elephant 
Don’t forget you are an ant! Come on! 

[They go off, playing! 
Gentleman [smiling! These are your 
new comrades? How strange they are! 

He Everythmg here is strange 
Gentleman This smt of yours Black 
used to be very beconung to you This 
one hurts the eyes 

He [looking himself over! Why? It 
moks very nice The rehearsal has begun 
^u must go away. You are disturbmg 

Oentleman You did not answer my 
question 

strains of the Tango from a 
small orchestra in the nng ] 
He [listening absent-mindedly to the 
^usic] What question? 


Gentleman [who does not hear the 
mime] I pray you teU me will you 
ever come back?‘ 

He [listening to the music! Never, 
never, never! 

Gentleman [getting up! Thank you I 
am gomg 

He Never, never, never! Yes, nm 
along And don’t come back There, you 
were still bearable and useful for some- 
thmg, but here you are superfluous 

Gentleman But if somethmg should hap- 
pen to you you are a healthy man, 
but m this environment, these people 
how will I know? They don’t know your 
name here? 

He My name here is unknown, but you 
will know Anythmg else? 

Gentleman I can be at peace? On your 
word of honour? Of course I mean, com- 
paratively, at peace? 

He Yes, you may be comparatively at 
peace Never! [They walk to the door, 
the Getntlbman stops] 

Gentleman May I come to the circus? 
You will allow me? 

He Certainly You are the audience! 
[Laughs! But I shan’t give you my card 
for a pass But why do you want to come? 
Or do you hke the circus so much, and 
smee when? 

Oentleman I want to look at you some 
more, and to understand, perhaps Such a 
transformation! Khowmg you as I do, I 
cannot admit that you are here without any 
idea But what idea? [Looks short-sight- 
edly at He Hn grimaces and thumbs hts 
nose ] 

Gentleman What is that? 

He My ideal Good-bye, Pnnee! My 
regards to your respected wife, your High- 
ness’ wonderful son! 

[Enter Mancent] 

Mancini You positively hve m the cir- 
CM, He Whenever I come, you are here. 
You are a fanatic m your work, sir 

[introducing! Pnnee Pomatovsky, 
Count Mancim 

Mancini [drawing himself up! Very, 
very glad And you too, Pnnee, you know 
my queer fellow? What a nice face he 
MS, hasn’t he? [He touches He’s shoul- 
der patronizingly, with the tip of his cane ] 

Gentleman [awkwardly! Yes, I have the 
pleasure ... certainly Good-bye, Count 
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Mancim Good-day, Prince 

He iaccompanyvng hvml Look out, your 
Highness, for the dark passages I the steps 
are so rotten Unfortunately I cannot 
usher you out to the street 

Genileman lin a low voice]. You uull 
not give me your hand when we say good- 
bye? We are partmg for ever 

He Unnecessary, Prmce I shall still 
hope to meet you m the Kingdom of 
Heaven I trust you will be there, too? 

Gentleman {.vxith disgust] How you did 
succeed 1 You have so much of the clown 
m youl 

He I am He Who is Gettmg Slapped. 
Good-bye, Prmce {.They take another 
step] 

Gentleman [looking He in the eyes; in 
a very low voice] Tell me, you are not 
mad? 

He [just as low, his eyes wide open] I 
am afraid, I am afraid you are nght, 
Prmce [Still low] Assl Never m your 
life did you use such a precise expression 
I am madl [Playing the clown again, He 
shows him to the stair, with a hig, affected 
gesture, a sweep of the hand and arm from 
his head to the floor, the fingers moving, 
to represent the steps] 

He [laughing] He is down! Au revoir, 
Prmce [The Gentleman goes out He 
comes skipping back, and takes a pose ] 
Mancmi ! Let us dance the Tango 1 Man- 
cmi, I adore you! 

Jkfancini [sitting hack comfortably and 
playing with his cane]. Don’t forget your- 
self, He But you’re hidmg somethmg, 
my boy I always said you used to belong 
to society It is so easy to talk to you. 
And who is thiR Prmce? A genume one? 

He Genuine A first rater Like you! 

Mancini A sympathetic face. Although 
at first I thought he was an undertaker 
who came for an order Ah, He! When 
shall I finally depart from these dxcty 
walls, from Papa Briquet, stupid posters, 
and brutal jockeys! 

He Very soon, Mancmi 

Mancini Yes, soon I am simply ex- 
hausted m these surroundmgs. He! I begm 
to feel myself a horse You are from so- 
ciety, still you don’t yet know what high 
society means To be at last decently 
dressed, to attend receptions, to display the 
splendour of wit, from tune to tune to 


have a game of baccarat [laughing] with- 
out tncks or cheatmg 

He And when evenmg comes, go to a 
suburb, where you are considered an honest 

father, who loves his children and 

Mancmi And get hold of somethmg, eh? 
[Laughs ] I shall wear a silk mask and 
two butlers shall follow me, thus protecting 
me from the dirty crowd Ah, HeI The 
blood of my ancestors boils m me Look 
at this stiletto What do you think? Do 
you think that it was ever stamed with 
blood? 

He You fnghten me, Count I 
Mancini [laughing, and putting the stu 
letto back into its sheath] Fooll 
He And what about the girl? 

Mancmi TssI I give those bouigeois 
absolute satisfaction, and they glorify my 
name [Laughs] The splendour of my 
name is beginning to shme with a force un- 
known By the way, do you know what 
automobile firms are the best? Money is 
I no object [Laughs] Ah! Papa Briquet 
I [Enter Briquet in. hts overcoat and 

silk hat They shake hands ] 
Briquet So, Mancim, you have obtamed 
a benefit performance for your daughter, 
Consuelol I only want to tell you, that 
if it were not for Zmida 
Jkfancini Listen, Briquet Decidedly you 
are a donkey What are you complammg 
of? The Baron has bought all the parquet 
seats for Consuelo’s benefit performance 
Isn’t that enough for you, you miser? 

Briquet I love your daughter, Mancmi, 
and I am sorry to let her go What more 
does she need here? She has an honest 
job, wonderful comrades, and the atmos- 
phere ? . 

Mancim Not she, but I need somethmg 
You understand? [Laughs] I asked you 
to mcrease her salary, Harpagon! and now, 
Mr Manager, wouldn’t you like to change 
me a thousand-franc note? 

Briquet [with a sigh] Give it to me. 
Mancim [nonchalantly]. To-morrow I 
left it at home [All three laugh ] Laugh, 
laugh! To-day we are gomg with the 
Baron to his villa m the country; people 
say a very mce villa 
He What for? 

Mancim You know. He, the crazes of 
these bilhonaires He wants to show Con- 
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suelo some wmter roses, and me his wme 
cellars He ■will come for us here What 
IS the matter, my httle Consuelo? 

{Enter Constjelo, almost cryingl 
Consuelo I can’t, father 1 Tell himl 
What right has he to yell at me? He al- 
most hit me 'With his ■whip I 
Mancini {straightening wpl Briquet 1 I 
beg of you, as the Manager, what is this — 
a stable? To hit my daughter 'With a 
whipl I’ll show this cub a mere 

jockey No, the de'^ol knows what it 
IS, devil knows, I swear 
Consuelo Father 
Briquet I ■will tell him 
Consuelo Please don’t Alfred didn’t 
hit me It’s a silly thmg, what I told you 
What an ideal He is so sorry himself 

Bnquet I shall tell him anyhow that 

Consuelo Don’t you dare You mustn’t 
tell him ansdhmg He didn’t do a thmg 
Mancint {stiU excited] He must beg her 
pardon, the brat 

Consuelo He’s already asked me to for- 
give him How silly you all are I I simply 
cannot work to-day and I got nervous 
What nonsense I The silly boy asked me 
to forgive him, but I didn’t want to He, 
dear, good monungt I didn’t notice you 
How becommg your tie is I Where axe 
you gomg, Briquet? To Alfred? 

Bnquet No, I am gomg home, dear 
child Zmida asked me to give you her 
love She ■will not be here ■to-day, either 
{B e goes out ] 

Consuelo Zmida is so nice, so good 
Father, why is it that everybody seems so 
mce to me? Probably because I am gomg 
away soon He, did you hear ■the march 
^t Tilly and Polly -will play? {Laughs] 
ouch a cheerful one 

He Yes I heard it Your benefit per- 
formance 'Will be remarkable 
Consuelo I ■think so, too Fa'ther I nni 
himgry Have them brmg me a sandwich 
Be I’ll for jj^y Queen 
Consuelo Please do. He {Loudly] But 
not cheese I don’t like it 

[Mancini and CJons'delo are alone 
Mancini, lying hack comfort- 
ably in an armchair, scrutinizes 
his daughter with a searching 
eye] 

Mancini I find some'thmg particular m 
you to-day my child I don’t know 


whether it is somethmg better or worse 
You cried? 

Consuelo Yes, a httle. Oh, I am so 
hungry 

Mancmi But you had your breakfast? 

Consuelo No I didn’t That’s why I 
am so hungry You agam forgot to leave 
me some money this morning, and ■without 
money 

Mancint Oh, the de'vil . . what a 
memory I have {Laughs ] But we shall 
have a very mce meal to-day Don’t eat 
very many sandwiches Yes, posi- 

tively I like you You must cry more 
often, my child, it washes off your super- 
fluous simphcity You become more of a 
woman 

Consuelo Am I so simple. Father? 

Mancint Very Too much I like 
it in others, but not m you Besides, the 
Baron 

Consuelo Nonsense I am not simple 
But you know, Bezano scolded me so much, 
that even you would have cned The 
devil knows . 

Mancint Tss Never say “the devil 
knows ” It isn’t decent 

Consuelo I say it only when I am ■with 
you 

Mancint You must not say it when you 
are ■with me, either I know it -without 
you {Laughs ] 

Consuelo Hal Listen, Father I It’s a 
new number of Alfred’s He makes such a 
jump I Jim says he’s bound to break his 
neck Poor fish 

Mancint {tndifferently] Or his leg, or 
to back, they all have to break somethmg 
L/Mughs] They are breakable toys 

Consuelo {Itstemng to the music] I’H be 
lonesome without them. Father I The 
Baxon promised to make a rmg for me to 
gallop over as 'much as I want He’s not 
lying? 

Mancint A rmg? {Laughs] NoTH’s 
not a he By the way, child, when speak- 
mg of Barons, you must say, “he does not 
tell the truth,” and not, “he hes ” 

Consuelo It’s just -the same It’s mce 
to be wealthy. Father, you can do what 
you want, then 

Mancint {with enthusiasm] Everything 
I you want Everythmg, my child Ahl 
‘ Our fate is bemg decided to-day Pray 
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our clement God, Consuelo The Baron is 
hanging on a thread 
Consuelo iindijjerentlyl Yes? 

Mancini [mahing the gesture with Jus 
fingers! On a very thin, silk thread I am 
almost sure that he will make his proposal 
to-day [Laughs! Wmter roses, and the 
web of a spider amongst the roses, m order 
that my dear httle fly ... He is such a 
spider 

Consuelo [indifferently! Yes, a temble 
spider Father, oughtn’t I to let him kiss 
my hand yet? 

Mancini By no means You don’t know 
yet, darhng, what these men are 
Consuelo Alfred never kisses 
Mancini Alfred 1 Your Alfred is a cub, 
and he mustn’t dare But with men of 
that sort, you must be extremely careful, 
my child To-day he would kiss your httle 
finger, to-morrow your hand, and after to- 
morrow you would be on his lap 
Consuelo Fouil Father, what are you 
talking about? You should be ashamed 1 
Mancini But I kaow . . . 

Consuelo Don’t you dare 1 I don’t want 
to hear such dirty thmgs I shall give the 
Baron such a slap I A better one than Hh 
— let him only try 

Mancim [with a deprecating gesture!. 
All men are like that, child 
Consuelo It isn’t true Alfred is not. 
Ah I But where is He? He said he’d run, 
and he hasn’t come back 
Mancini The buffet here is closed, and 
he has to get the sandwiches somewhere 
else. Consuelo, as your father, I want to 
warn you about He. Don’t trust him He 
knows somethmg [Twirls his finger close 
to his forehead ] His game is not fair 
Consuelo You say it about everybody 
I know EEe, he is such a mce man, and he 
loves me so much 

Mancini Beheve me, there is something 
in it ^ 

Consuelo Father, you make me sick with 
your advice Ah I He, thank you 

[He, breathing somewhat heavily, 
enters and gives her the sand^ 
wiches ] 

He Eat, Consuelo 

Consuelo A hot one . But you were 
running, He? I am so grateful [Eats! 
He, do you love me? 


He. I do, my Queen. I am your court 
fool 

Consuelo [eating!. And when I leave, 
will you find another queen? 

He [making a ceremonious how!. I shall 
follow after you, my incomparable one I 
shall carry the tram of your dress and 
wipe away my tears with it [Pretends to 
cry! 

Mancini Idiot I [Laughs! How sony 
I am. He, that those wonderful times have 
passed, when, in the court of the Counts 
Mancini, there were scores of motley fools 
who were given gold and kicks . . . Now, 
Mancini is compelled to go to this dirty 
circus m order to see a good fool, and still, 
whose fool is he? Mme? No He be- 
longs to everybody who pays a franc We 
diall very soon be imable to breathe be- 
cause of Democracy Democracy, too, 
needs fools I Think of it. He, what an un- 
exampled impertmence 
He We are the servants of those who 
pay But how can we help it. Count? 

Mancini But is that not sad? Imagin e, 
we are m my castle I, near ^e fireplace 
I with my glass of wme, you, at my feet 
chattermg your nonsense, jmghng your httle 
bells — divertmg me Sometimes you pmch 
me too with your jokes it is allowed by 
the traditions and necessary for the circu- 
lation of the blood After a while — I am 
sick of you, I want another one . Then 
I give you a kick and . . . Ah, He, how 
wonderful it would bel 
He It would be marvellous, Mancmil 
Mancini Yes Certamlyl You would 
be gettmg gold coins, those wonderfully ht- 
tle yellow thmgs . . Well, when I be- 

come rich, I shall take you That’s settled. 
Consuelo Take him. Father . . 

He And when the Count, tired of my 
chattermg, will give me a kick with his 
Highness’s foot, then I shall he down at 
the httle feet of my queen, and shall 
Consuelo [laughing! Wait for another 
kick? I'm finished Father, give me your 
handkerchief, I want to wipe my hands 
You have another one m your pocket Oh, 
my goodness, I must work some morel 
Mancini [uneasy] But don’t forget, my 
child 1 

Consuelo No, to-day I won’t forget! 

Go on! 

Mancini [looking at his watch! Yes, it 
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IS tune He asked me to come over 
■when you were ready You must change 
your dress before I come back [Laugh- 
tng] Stgnon, miei complimcnti 

IHe goes out, playing vnlh his cane 
CoNSUBLO sits on the comer o} 
the divan, and covers herself mth 
her shawl'] 

Consuelo Hello, He Come and he down 
at my feet, and tell me somethmg cheerful 
You know, when you paint the laugh- 
ter on your face, you are verj' good looking, 
but now, too, you are very, very nice 
Come on. He, why don’t you lie down? 

He Consuelol Are you going to marry 
the Baron? 

Consuelo [indifferently] It seems so The 
Baron is hangmg by a thread 1 He, there is 
one httle sandwich left Eat it 
He Thank you, my queen [Eats ] And 
do you remember my prediction? 

Consuelo What prediction? How quickly 
you swallow! Does it taste good? 

He Very good That if you marry the 
Baron, you . 

Consuelo Oh, that’s what you’re talkmg 
about But you were making fun 
He Nobody can tell, my queen Some- 
times one makes fun, and suddenly it turns 
out to be true, the stars never talk in vam 
If sometimes it is difficult for a human 
bemg to open his mouth and to say a word, 
how difficffit it must be for a star Think 
of it 

Consuelo [laughing] I should say Such 
a mouth! [AfaA,es a tiny mouth] 

He No, my dear little girl, were I in 
your place, I would thmk it over And sup- 
pose suddenly you should, die? Don’t 
marry the Baron, Consuelo ! 

Consuelo [thinking ] And what is — 
death? 

He I do not know, my Queen Nobody 
knows lake love! Nobody knows But 
your httle hands will become cold, and your 
dear httle eyes will be closed You will be 
away from here And the music will play 
^thout you, and without you the crazy 
Bezano will be gallopmg, and Tilly and 
Polly will be playmg on their pipes with- 
out you tilly-polly, tilly-polly , tiUy- 
tiUy, poUy-polly 

Consuelo Please don’t, TTw darhng — I am 
BO sad, anyway tiUy-tiUy, polly-polly 
[Silence He looks at Coksuelo] 


He You were crying, my little Consuelo? 
Consuelo Yes, a little Alfred made me 
neiv'ous But tell me, is it my fault tliat I 
can’t do an3dhmg to-day? I tried to, but 
I couldn’t 
He W%? 

Consuelo Ah, I don’t know There is 
something here [Presses her hand against 
her heart] I don’t know He, I must be 
sick What IS sickness? Docs it hurt very 
much? 

He It is not sickness It is the charm of 
the far off stars, Consuelo It is the voice 
of your fate, my httle Queen 
Consuelo Don’t talk nonsense, please 
What should the stars care about me? I 
am so small Nonsense, He! Tell me rather 
another tale which you know about the 
blue sea and those gods, you know . 
who are so beautiful Did they all die? 

He They are all alive, but they hide 
themselves, my goddess 
Consuelo In the woods or mountams? 
Can one come across tliem? All, imagine, 
He I come across a god, and he sud- 
denly takes a look at me! I’d run away 
[Laughs ] This morning when I went wnth- 
out breakfast, I became so sad, so disgusted, 
and I thought if a god should come, and 
give me sometliing to eat! And as I 
thought it, I suddenly heard, honestly it’s 
true, I heard “Consuelo, somebody’s call- 
ing you” [Angrily] Don’t you dare 
laugh! 

He Am I laughing? 

Consuelo Honestly, it’s true Ah, Bfe, 

[ but he didn’t come He only called me and 
disappeared, and how can you find him? 
It hurt me so much, and hurls even now 
Why did you remind me of my childhood? 
I’d forgotten it entirely There was the 
sea and something Jnany, many 
[Closes her eyes, smiling] 

He Remember, Consuelo ! 

Consuelo No [opening her eyes] I for- 
get everythmg about it [Looks around the 
room ] BDb, do you see what a poster they 
made for my benefit performance? It’s 
Father’s idea The Baron liked it [Hfl 
laughs Silence ] 

He [slowly] Consuelo, my Queen! 
Don’t go to the Baron to-day. 

Consuelo Why? [After a silence ] How 
fresh you are. He 
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He ilowenng his head, slowlyl I don’t 
want it 

Consuelo [getting up\. What? You don’t 
want it? 

He ibomng his head still lowerl I do 
not want you to many the Baron [Implor- 
ing ] I ... I shall not allow it ... I beg 
you I 

Consuelo Whom, then, would you ask 
me to marry? You, perhaps, you fool? 
[with a rancorous laugh] Are you crajy, my 
darhng? “I shall not allow” He! 
will not allow mel But it is xmbearable! 
What busmess is it of yours? [Walking up 
and doum the room, looks over her shoulder 
at He, with anger ] Some fool clown, whom 
they can kick out of here any minute You 
make me sick with your stupid tales Or 
you like slaps so much Fool, you couldn’t 
mvent anythmg better than a slapl 

He [without hjiing his head] Forgive 
ne, my queen. 

Consuelo He is glad when, they laugh at 
Uim Some god I No, I shan’t forgive I 
Know you [Makes same gesture as Man- 
•am] You have somethmg there 1 Laughs 
, . . so mcely . . . plays, plays, and then 
suddenly— hop I Obey himf No, darlmg, I 
am not that kmdl Cany my tram, that 
is your business — ^fooll 

He I shall cany your tram, my queen 
Forgive me Give me back the image of 
my beautiful, piteous goddess 

Consuelo [quieting down] You’re play- 
ing agam? 

He I am 

Consuelo [laughing]. You seel EStfe 
down ] Foolish He. 

He I see everythmg, my Queen I see 
how beautiful you are, and how low imder 
your feet your poor court fool is lymg 
Somewhere m the abyss his httle bells are 
rmging He kneels before you and prays, 
forgive and pity him, my divme one He 
was too impudent, he played so cheerfully 
that he went too far and lost his tiny little 
nund, the last bit of understandmg he had 
saved up Forgive me I 

Consuelo AH right I forgive you. 
[Laughs] And now will you allow me to 
many the Baron? 

He [also laugh^ng^ And nevertheless I 
will not allow it But what does a queen 
care about the permission of her enamoured 
fool? 


Consuelo Get up You are forgiven And 
do you know why? You think because of 
youT'words? You are a cunmng beast. He I 
No, because of the sandwiches That’s why 
You were so lovely, you panted so when 
you brought them Poor darling He From 
to-morrow you may be at my feet n gnm 

And as soon as I whistle, “tuwhoo” 

He I shall instantly he down at thy 
feet, Consuelo It is settled I But all my 

little bells fell off to-day and 

[Bbzano appears, confused] 
Consuelo Alfred I You came for me? 
Bezano Yes Will you work some more, 
Consuelo? 

Consuelo. Certainly As much as you 
want But I thought, Alfred, you were 
mad at me? I shan’t dawdle any more 
Bezano No You didn’t dawdle Don’t 
be offended because I yelled so much You 

know when one has to teach, and 

Consuelo My goodness, do you think I 
don’t understand? You are too luce, un- 
bearably mce, to like teachmg such a fool 
as me Do you think I don’t understand? 
Come on I 

Bezano Come on I Hello, He I I haven’t 
seen you yet to-day How are you? 

He How are you, Bezano? Wait, wait 
a minute — stay here a mmute, botii of you 
— ^that way Yes I 

[Consuelo and Bezano stand side 
by side, the jockey scowling, CoN- 
SUBLO laughing and flushing] 
Consuelo Like Adam and Eve? How 
foolish you are! Terribly. [She runs 
away] I shall only change my shppers, 
Alfred 

He Consuelo! And how about Father 
and the Baron? They will come soon, to 
take you with them. 

Consuelo Let them come They can 
wait Not veiy important people [Buns 
away Bezano hesitatingly follows her] 

He Stay here for a while, Bezano Sit 
down 

Bezano What more do you want? I 
have no time for your nonsense 
He You can remam standmg if you want 
to Bezano — you love her? [Silence ] 

Bezano I shall allow nobody to interfere 
with my affairs You allow yourself too 
many liberties, He I don’t know you You 
came from the street, and why should I 
trust you? 
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He But you know tke Baron? Listen It 
IS painful for me to pronounce these words 
she loves you Save her from the spider 1 
Or are you bhnd, and don’t see the web, 
which IS woven m every dark comer Get 
out of the ^^clous cncle in which you are 
tummg around, hke a blind man Take her 
away, steal her, do what you want kill 
her even, and take her to the heai ens or to 
the devil I But don’t give her to this man I 
He IS a defiler of lo\e And if jou are 
timid, if you are afraid to lift your hand 
against her— kill the Baron 1 Killl 

Bezano Imth a smilel And who will kill 
the others, to come? 

He She loves you 

Bezano Did she tell you that herself? 

He What a petty, what a stupid, what a 
human pride 1 But you are a little god! 
A god, youth! Why don’t you want to be- 
lieve me? Or does the street, from which I 
have come, bother you? But look, look 
yourself Look in my eyes, do such ej'es 
he? Yea, my face is ugly, I make faces and 
grimaces, I am surrounded by laughter, but 
don’t you see the god behind all this, a god, 
hke you? Look, look at me! [Bezano 
bursts out laughing ] What are you laugh- 
ing at, youth? 

Bezano You look now as you did that 
evening m the rmg You remember? When 
you were a great man, and they sent for 
you from the Academy, and suddenly — 
Hup ! He Who Gets Slapped ! 

He Uaughing the same may] Yes, yes, 
you are right, Bezano There is a resem- 
blance IWith a strained expression, taking 
o pose ] ‘Tt seems to me they sent for me 
from the Academy!” 

Bezano \.dwpleased1 But I don’t hke this 
play You can present your face for s!aps 
if you want to, but don’t dare to expose 
mme [Turns to po] 

He Bezano! 

Bezano [turning around] And never let 
we hear any more about Consuelo, and 
donx dare to tell me again that I am a god! 
ft IS disgustmg 

[Bezano goes out angrily, striking 
his hoot with his whip TTii! 
alone Wrathfully, vnth a tor- 
tured expression, he makes a step 
towards the jockey, then stops. 
With soundless laughter, his head 
thrown backwards The Babon 


and Mancini find him in this 
position, when they enter] 
Mancini [laughing] What a cheerful 
chap you arc, He! You laugh when you are 
alone [He laughs aloud] Stop it, fool! 
How can you stand it? 

He [bowing low, with a large gesture] 
How do you do, Baron? hly humblest re- 
spects to you. Count I beg your pardon. 
Count, but you found the cloum at work 
These are, so to speak, Baron, his everyday 
pleasures 

Mancini [lifting his eyebrows] Tsss 
But you arc a clei cr man, Hp I shall ask 
Papa Briquet to gi\ c 3 'ou a benefit perform- 
ance Shall I, He? 

He Please do me the favour, Count 
Mancini Don’t overdo Be more simple. 
He [Laughs ] But how man 3 slaps will you 
get at your benefit performance, when c\ en 
on weekdays they ring 3 ’’OU like a gong! A 
funny profession, isn’t it, Baron? 

Baron Very strange But where is the 
Countess? 

Mancini Yes, 3 'cs I shall go for her at 
once Dear child, she is so absorbed m her 
benefit performance and her work They 
call this jumping work, Baron 
Baron I can wait a little [Sits down, 
with his silk hat on hts head ] 

Manani But why? I shall hurry her up 
I shall be back at once And you. He, be 
a mce host, and entertain our dear guest 
You will not be bored in his company, 
Baron 

[He goes out He strides about the 
stage, smiling and glancing from 
time to time at the Baron The 
latter sits vnth his legs spread 
apart and his chin on the top of 
las cane The silk hat remains on 
hts head He is sdent ] 

He In what way would you hke me to 
entertam you, Baron? 

Baron In no way! I don’t hke clowns 
He Nor I Barons 

[Silence He puts on his derby 
hat, takes a chair with o large 
gesture, and puts it down heavily, 
in front of the Baron He sits 
astride it, imitating the pose of 
the Baron, and looks him in the 
eyes Silence ] 

He Can you be silent very long? 

Baron Very long 
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He [fops on the floor with his footl 
And can you wait very long? 

Baron Very long 
He Until you get it? 

Baron Until I get it And you? 

He. I too 

IBoth look at each other, sdenily, 
their heads close together From 
the nng one hears the strains of 
the Tango 1 

ACT TOUR 

Music in the nng More disorder in the 
room than usual All kinds of actors cos-' 
tumes hanging on pegs and lying in the 
comers On the table a bouquet of fiery- 
red roses, put there by some careless hand. 
At the entrance, near the arch, three bare- 
back nders are smoking and chattering i 
they are all minor actors All part their 
hair the same way; two wear small mous- 
taches, the third one is clean-shaven with 
a face like a bull-dog 

The Clean-Shaven One Go on, Henry! 
Ten thousand francs! It’s too much even 
for the Baron 

The Second How much are roses now? 
The Shaven I don’t know In winter 
they are certainly more expensive, but still 
Henry talks nonsense Ten thousand! 

The Second The Baron has his own hot- 
house They don’t cost him anythmg 
Henry [throwing away his cigar, which 
has burned the tips of his fingers^ No, 
Grab, you’re silly There’s a whole car- 
load full! One can smell the roses a mile 
away They’re to cover the entire arena 
The Shaven Only the rmg 
Henry It’s all the same In order to 
cover the rmg, you must have thoiKands 
and thousands of roses You’ll see what it 
looks like, when they’ve covered eveiytJung 
like a carpet He ordered them to make it 
bke a carpet! Do you see, Grab? 

The Second What a Barons craze! 

Isn’t it time yet? 

Henry No, we have time enougn l 
rather like it a fiery-red tango on a fieiy- 
red cover of wmter roses! 

The Shaven Consuelo will be gallopmg 

on roses And Bezano? 

The Second And Bezano on thorns 

[Smiles ] 


The Shaven That youngster has no self- 
respect I’d have refused 
Henry But it is his job He’s got to do 
it [Laughsi Talk to him about self- 
respect! He’s as angry and proud as a httle 
Satan 

The Second No, you may say what you 
like, it’s an excellent benefit performance 
It’s a joy to look at the crowd They’re 
BO excited. 

Henry Tss! [All throw away their 
cigars and cigarettes, like school boys who 
are caught, and make way for Ztnida, who 
enters with He] 

Zinida What are you domg here, gentle- 
men? Your place is at the entrance 
Henry [with a respectful smile'i We are 
here just for a nunute, Madame Zmida 
We are gomg What a successful evemngl 
And what a glory for Papa Briquet! 

Zinida Yes Go, and please don’t leave 
your places [They go ZncniA pulls a 
drawer out of the desk, and puts in some 
papers She is in her lion tamei^ s costume 3 
Bfe, what were you domg near my hons? 
You frightened me 

He Why, Duchess, I merely wanted to 
hear what the beasts were saymg about the 
benefit performance They are pacing m 
their cages, and growlmg 
Zinida The music makes them nervous 
Sit down. He An excellent evenmg, and I 
am so glad that Consuelo is leavmg us 
Have you heard about the Baron’s roses? 
He Everybody is talkmg about them. 

The Hymeneal roses! 

Zinida Here are some, too [Pushes a^ay 
the bouquet 3 You find them eveiywhere 
Yes, I am glad She is superfluous here, 
and disturbs our work It is a misfortune 
for a cast to have m it such a beautiful and 
such an accessible girl 
He But it IS an honest mamage, Ducn- 

ess, IS it not? 

Zinida I don't care what it is 
He Spiders, too, need an improvement m 
their breed! Can’t you imagme, Zmida, 
what charmmg little spiders this couple 
•will create! They will have the face of 
their mother, Consuelo, and the stomacn 
of their father, the Baron, and thus could 
be an ornament for any circus-rmg 
Zinida You are mahcious to-day, rtu 
You are morose 
He I laugh 
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Ztmda You do, but without joy Why 
are you without make-up? 

He I am m the third act I have time 
bow does Bezano feel about this eve- 
ning Is he glad? 

Zimda I didn’t talk to Bezano You 
know what I think, my fnend? You, too, 
are superfluous here [Silence ] 

He How do you want me to take that, 
Zimda? 

Ztmda Just as I said In fact, Consuelo 
sold herself for nothmg What is the Baron 
worth, with his poor millions? People say 
that you are clever, too clever perhaps, tell 
me then, for how much could one buy me? 

He Hooking as tj he were pncing herl. 
Only for a crown 
Zimda A baron’s crown? 

He No, a royal one 

Zimda You aie far from being stupid 
And you guessed that Consuelo is not 
Mancim’s daughter? 

He IstartledJ What! And she knows it? 
Ztmda Hardly And why should she 
know it? Yes, she is a girl from Corsica 
whose parents are unknown Ho preferred 
to use her for busmess rather than . But 
according to the law, she is his dau^ter, 
Countess Veromca Mancim 
He It is mce, to have everything done 
according to law, isn’t it, Zimda? But it is 
cunous there is more blue blood m her than 
in this Mancim One would say that it 
was die who found him on the street, and 
made him a count and her father Count 
Mancim! [Laughs 1 

Ztmda Yes, you are gloomy. He I 
(hanged my mmd, you’d better stay 
He Will I not be superfluous? 

Zimda When she is gone, you will not 
Oh! You don’t know yet, how mce it is to 
be with us What a rest for the body and 
mmd I understand you I am clever, too 
bike you, I brought with me from out there 
my mchnation for chains, and for a long 
time I chamed myself to whatever I could, 
m order to feel firm 
He Bezano? 

Zimda, Bezano and others, there were 
many, there will be many more My red 
hon. With whom I am desperately m love, is 
still more terrible than Bezano But it is 
^ nonsense , old habits, which we are sony 
to let go, like old servants who steal thmgs. 


Leave Consuelo alone She has her own 
way 

He Automobiles and diamonds? 

Ztmda When did you sec a beauty clad 
in simple cotton? If this one does not buy 
her, another will They buy off every thmg 
that IS beautiful Yes, I know For the 
first ten years slie will bo a sad beauty, who 
will attract the eyes of the poor man on the 
side-walk afterwards she will begin to paint 
a little around her eyes and smile, and then 
will take 

He Her chauffeur or butler as a lover? 
You’re not guessing badly, Zimda! 

Ztmda Am I not right? I don’t want to 
mtrude on your confidence, but to-daj’’ I 
am sony^ for you, He What can you do 
against Fate? Don’t be offended, my 
friend, by the words of a woman I like 
you, you arc not beautiful, nor yoimg, nor 
rich, and your place is— 

He On the side-walk, from which one 
looks at the beauties [Laughs ] And if I 
don’t want to? 

Ztmda What does it matter, your “want” 
or “don’t want”? I am sorry for you, my 
poor friend, but if you are a strong man, 
and I think you are, then there is only one 
way for you To forget 

He You think that that’s bemg strong? 
And you are saying this, you. Queen 
Zmida, who want to awaken the feeling of 
love, even in the heart of a hon? For one 
second of an illusory possession, you are 
ready to pay with your life, and still you 
advise me to forget! Give me your strong 
hand, my beautiful lady, see how much 
strength there is m this pressure, and don’t 
pity me 

[Enter Briquet and Manchti The 
latter is reserved, and self’-conr‘ 
smovsly imposing He has a new 
suit, but the same cane, and the 
same noiseless smile of a satyr 1 

Zimda [whtspenngl Will you stay? 

He Yes I shan’t go away. 

Mancim How are you, my dear? But 
you axe dozzhng, my dear! I swear you are 
marvellous! Your lion would be an ass, if 
he did not kiss your hand, as I do ... 
[Awses her handl 

Zimda May I congratulate you. Count? 

Mancini Yes, merci [To TTr ] TTnw are 
you, my dear? 

He Good evemng, Count! 
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Briquet Zmida, the Count wants to pay 
immediately for the breach of contract with 
ZJonsuelo the Countess’s contract 
Don’t you remember, Mother, how much it 

IS? 

Zivxda I’ll look it up. Papa 

Mancmx Yes, please Consuelo will not 
return here any more Wo leave to-morrow 
[ZiNiDA and Briquet search among 
the “papers He takes MANcmi 
roughly by the elbow, and draws 
him aside ] 

He bn a low voice]. How are your girls, 
Mancmi? 

Mancmi What girls? What is this, stu- 
pidity or blackmail? Look out, sir, be care- 
ful, the pohceman is not far 

He You are much too severe, Mancmi 
I assumed, that since we are teie-d-£ete 

Mancmi But tell me, what kind of 
tete-a-tete is possible, between a clown and 
me? [Laughs] You are stupid, EDs You 
should say what you want, and not ask ques- 
tions! 

Briquet Three thousand francs, Count. 

Mancmi Is that all? For Consuelo? 
All right I’ll tell the Baron 

Zinida You took 

Briquet Don’t, Mother, don’t. 

Zinida Count, you drew m advance, I 
have it written down, eighty francs and 
twenty centimes Will you pay this money, 
too? 

Mancmi Certainly, certainly You will 
get three thousand and one hundred 
[Laughing] Twenty centimes} I never 
thought I could be so accurate I [Seriously ] 
Yes, my friends My daughter Consuelo — 
the Countess — and the Baron, expressed 
their desire to bid farewell to the whole 
cast 

He The Baron, too? 

Mancmi Yes, Auguste, too They want 
to do it durin g the mtermission Therefore, 

I ask you to gather ^here the more 
decent ones but please don’t make it 
too crowded! B!b, will ycju, sir, be kmd 
enough to run mto the buffet 'and tell them ^ 
to bring nght away a basket of champagne, 
bottles and glasses — you understand? 

He Yes, Count 

Mancmi Wait a mmute, w.hat’s the 
hurry — ^what is this, a new costunje? You 
are all bummg like the devils m hell! 


He You do me too much honour. Count, 
I am not a devil I am merely a poor 
smner whom the devils are frymg a httla 
[He goes out, bowing like a clown] 
Mancmi A gifted chap, but too cunning 
! Briquet It’s the Tango colour, in honour 
of your daughter, Count He needs it for 
a new stunt, which he doesn’t want to tell 
in advance Don’t you want to sit doim, 
Count? 

Mancmi Auguste is waitmg for me, but 
. . . it’s all right [Takes a seat ] Never- 
theless I am sorry to leave you, my fnend 
Ebgh society, certainly, prerogatives of the 
title, castles of exalted noblemen, but where 
could I find such freedom, and such 
simplicity And besides, these an- 
nouncements, these bummg posters, which 
take 3mur breath in the mommg, they had 
somethmg which summoned, which en- 
couraged . There, my friends, I shall 
become old 

Briquet But pleasure of a higher land. 
Count Why are you silent, Zmida? 
Zinida I’m hsteiung 
Mancmi By the way, my dear, how do 
you like my suit? You have wonderful 
taste [Spreads out hts lace tie and lace 
cuffs ] 

Zmida I like it You look like a noble- 
man of the courts of long ago 
Mancmi Yes? But don’t you think it is 
too conspicuous? Who wears lace and satin 
now? This dirty democracy will soon make 
us dress ourselves in sack cloth [Wit A a 

sigh ] Auguste told me that this jabot was 
out of place 

Zmida The Baron is too severe 
Mancmi Yes, but it seems to me he is 
right I am a httle infected with your 
fancy [He returns Two waiters jollov) 
him, carrying a basket of champagne and 
glasses They prepare everything on the 
table ] 

Mancmi Ah! mem, He But please, 
none of this bourgeois explodmg of 
be slower and more modest Send the bi 
to Baron Regnard Then, we will be here, 
Bnquet I must go 

Zmida [looks at her watch] Yes, the act 
IS gomg to end soon 
Mancmi Heavens! [Disappears m o 
hurry ] 

Bnquet. The devil take him! 
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Ztmda [pointing to the waiterl Not so 

loud, Lotus! , . j 

Bnquet No! The devil take him! And 
■why couldn’t you help me, Mother? You 
left me alone to talk to him High Society I 
High pleasures! Swindler [He and 

ZiNTOA. laugh The waiters swn[e] 

Bnquet [to the waiters'] llTiat are you 
laughmg about? You can go We will 
help ourselves Whiskey and soda, Jean! 
[Zn a low and angry voice 1 Champagne 1 
[Enter Jacksoh, tn his clown’s cos- 
tume 1 

Jackson A whiskey and soda for me, too ! 

At least I hear some laughter here Those 
idiots have simply forgotten how to laugh 
My sun was rising and setting and crawling 
all over 'the rmg — and not a smile! Look 
at my bottom, shmes hke a mirror! [Turns 
around quickly ] Beg your pardon, Zimda 
And you don’t look badly to-night, He 
L ook out for your cheeks I hate beauties 
Bnquet A benefit performance crowd! 
Jackson [looking tn a hand mirror, cor- 
recting hts make-up] In the orchestra there 
are some Barons and EgJiitian mummies 
I got a belly-ache from fnght I am an 
honest clown I can’t stand it when they 
look at me as if I had stolen a handkerchief 
He, please give them a good many slaps to- 
m^t 

He Be quiet, Jim, I shall avenge you 
[He goes out ] 

Zvnda And how is Bezano? 

Jackson [grumbling] Bezano! A crazy 
success But he is crazy, he will break his 
neck to-morrow Why does he run such a 
nsk? Or perhaps he has wmgs, hke a god? 
Devil take it It’s disgustmg to look at 
him It’s not work any more 
Bnquet You are nght, Jim! It is not 
work any more To your health, old com- 
rade, Jackson 
Jackson To yours, Louis 
Bnquet It is not work any more, smce 
these Barons came here! Do you hear? 
They are laughmg But I am mdignant, 
I am mdignant, Jim! What do they want 
here, these Barons? Let them steal hens m 
other hen roosts, and leave us m peace Ah! 
Had I been Secretary of the Intenor, I 
should have made an iron fence between us 
and those people 
Jackson I am very sorry myself for our 
dear httle Consuelo I don’t know why. 


but it seems to me that we all look to-day 
more like swindlers than honest artists 
Don’t 5'ou think so, Zinida? 

Ztntda Evcrj'body docs what he wants 
It’s Consuelo’s business and her father’s 
Bnquet No, Mother, that’s not true! 
Not everybody does what he wants, but it 
turns out this waj' . devil knows why 
[Enter Angelica and Thomas, an 
athlete ] 

Angelica Is this where we’re going to 
have champagne? 

Bnquet And you’re glad already? 
Thomas There it is! Oh, oh, what a 
lot! 

Angelica The Count told me to come 
here I met him 

Bnquet [angnly] All nght, if he said so, 
but there is no reason to enjoy it Look 
out, Angelica, you will have a bad end 
I see you through and through How docs 
she work, Thomas? 

Thomas Very well 

Angelica [in a low voice] How angiy 
Papa Bnquet is to-night 

[Enter He, Tillt, Pollt, and other 
actors, all in their costumes] 

Do you really want champagne? 

I don’t want it at all Do you, 


Tilly 
Polly 
Tilly? 

Tilly And I don’t want it He, did you 
see how the Count walks? [WoZZ-s, imt- 
taling Mancini Laughter ] 

Polly Let me be the Baron Take my 
arm Look out, ass, you stepped on my be- 
loved family tree! 

Angelica It’ll soon be finished Consuelo 
is gallopmg now It is her waltz What a 
success she is havmg! 

[All listen to the waltz Tillt and 
Polly are singing it sojtly] 
Angelica She is so beautiful ! Are those 
her flowers? 

[They listen Suddenly, a crash as 
i} a broken wall were tumbling 
down applause, shouting, scream- 
ing, much motion on the stage 
The actors are pounng cham- 
pagne New ones come in, talk- 
ing and laughing "When they 
notice the director and the cham- 
pagne, they become quiet and 
modest ] 

Yotccs They’re commg! What a suc' 
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cess I I should say, smce all the orchestra 
seats . . And what will it be when they 
see the Tango? Don’t be envious, Al- 
phonse 

Briquet Silence! Not so much noise, 
please! Zinida, look here, don’t be so 
quiet! High society! 

[Enter Constjelo, on the arm of 
the Babon, who is stiff and erect 
She IS happy M-iNaNi, senous 
and happy Behind them, nders, 
actors, actresses The Babon has 
in his button-hole a fiery-red 
rose All applaud and cry 
“Bravo, bravo Tl 

Consuelo jPriends my dears . . 
Father, I can’t [Throws herself into 
Manctni’s arms, and hides her face on his 
shoulder MAsrcmi looks with a smile over 
her head at the Babon Babon smiles 
slightly, but remains earnest and motion- 
less A new burst of applause ] 

Briquet Enough, children! Enough! 

Mancini Calm yourself, calm yourself, 
my child How they all love you! [Tak- 
ing a step forward! Ladies and gentle- 
men, Baron Regnard did me the honour 
yesterday, to ask for the hand of my 
daughter, the Countess Veronica, whom 
you knew under the name of Consuelo 
Please take your glasses 

Consuelo No, I am still Consuelo, to- 
night, and I shall always be Consuelo! 
Zmida, dear! [Falls on the neck of Zinida, 
Fresh applause ] 

Briquet Stop it! Silence! Take your 
glasses What are you standmg here for? ^ 
If you came, then take the glasses j 

Tillv [trembling! They are frightened 
Vou take yours first. Papa, and we will fol- 
low. 

[They take the glasses Consueia) 
IS near the Babon, holding the 
sleeve of his dress coat with her 
left hand In her right hand, she 
has a glass of champagne, which 
spills over! 

Baron You are spillmg your wme, Con- 
suelo 

Consuelo Ah! It is nothmgl I am 
frightened, too Are you. Father? 

Mancim Silly child [An awkward 
silence ] 

Briquet [with a step forward^ Countess! 
As the director of the circus, who was happy 


enough . to witness . . . many tunes 
. your successes . 

Consuelo I do not like this, Papa 
Briquet! I am Consuelo What do you 
want to do with me? I shall ciy I don’t 
want this "Countess” Give me a Itict, 
Briquet! 

Briquet Ah, Consuelo ! Books have 
killed you 

[E'lsses her with tears Laughter, 
applause The clowns cluck like 
hens, bark, and express their emo- 
tions in many other ways The 
motley crowd of clowns, which is 
ready for the pantomime, be- 
comes more and more lively The 
Babon is motionless, there is a 
wide space around him, the 
people touch glasses with him in 
a hurry, and go off to one side 
With Consuelo they clink will- 
ingly and cheerfully She kisses 
the women] 

Jackson Silence! Consuelo, from to- 
day on, I extmguish my sun I^t the dark 
night come after you leave us You were 
a mce comrade and worker, we all loved 
you and will love the traces of your little 
feet on the sand Nothing remains to us! 

Consuelo You are so good, so good, Jim 
So good that there is no one better And 
your sun is better than all the other suns 
I laughed so much at it Alfred, dear, why 
don’t you come? I was lookmg for you 
Bezano My congratulations, Countess 
Consuelo Alfred, I am Consuelo! 

Bezano When you are on horseback, 
but here — I congratulate you. Countess 
[He passes, only slightly touching CoN- 
suBLo’s glass Consuelo still holds it 
Mancini looks at the Babon with a smile. 
The latter is motionless! 

Briquet Nonsense, Bezano You are 
makmg Consuelo unhappy She is a good 
comrade 

Consuelo No, it’s all right 
Angelica You’ll dance the Tango with 
her to-mght, so how is she a countess? 

Tilly May I clink glasses with you, 
Consuelo? You know Polly has died of 
gnef already, and I am going to die I 
have such a weak stomach 

[Laughter, Babon shows slight 
displeasure General motion 1 
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Mancini Enough, enough 1 The mter- 
mission 18 over 

Consudo Already? It’s so nice here 
Briquet 1 shall prolong it They can 
wait Tell them, Thomas 
Mancini Auguste, the musicians of the 
orchestra, too, ask permission to con- 
gratulate you and Consuelo Do you ? 
Baron Certainly, certainly 

[Enter crowd of musicians The 
conductor, an old Italian, lifts 
his glass solemnly and without 
looking at the Babon ] 

The Conductor Consuelo 1 They call 

you Countess here, but for me you were 
and arc Consuelo 
Consuelo Certainly 1 

Conductor Consuelo 1 My violins and 
bassoons, my trumpets and drums, all are 
drinking your health Be happy, dear 
child, as you were happy here And we 
shall conscrA'e for e\OT in our hearts the i 
fair memory of our light-wmgcd fairj', who ' 
giuded our bows so long I have fimshedi 
Gi\c my love to our beautiful Italy Con- 
suclo 

[Applause, compliments The musi- 
cians one after another clink 
glasses and go out into the corri- 
dor CousuEiiO IS almost crying 1 

Mancini Don’t be so sensitn e, my child, 
It IS indecent Had I known that you 
Would rcsiiond this waj' to this comedy— 
Auguste look how touched this hltlc heart 
is! 

Baron Calm 3 ourself, Consuelo 

Consuelo It is all right Ah, Father, 
lislcnl 

[The musicians are playing the 
Tango in the comdor. Excla- 
mations } 

Mancini You see It is for 3 ou 

Coiisurlo ThoA are *=0 nice Mv Tango 1 
I n m( to dance ^^^lo is going to dance 
"ith nu ’ [I/onl s around, sccl inrj Bijlvno, 
f’o turns avraii fadlyl Who, then? 

1 o fti Baron! Let the Baron dance! 
Baron’ 

Bc-,m Al! right [Talcs CoNsrixo’s 
and m the ernt-e of a circle 

t*’ -} 1 ' I (Jo not Inou how to 

d* c'' lh« Tanco, but 1 'hall hold tight 
Daaci Co lo'ir’o fj/r -frjj ds •'a'/ Ira' 
** *' haiily end n “T trardJ JJc an 


iron-moulded man, holding Consuelo’s arm 
firmly and seriously 1 
Mancini [applaudingl, Bravo! Bravo! 
[Consuelo makes a few restless movements 
and pulls her arm away ] 

Consuelo No, I can’t this way How 
stupid! Let me go! [She goes to Zinb>\ 
and embraces her, as if hiding herself The 
music still plays The Baron goes off 
quietly to the side There is an unfriendly 
silence among the cast They shrug their 
shoulders ] 

Mancini [alonel Bravo! Bravo! It is 
charmmg, it is exquisite! 

Jackson Not entirely, Count 

[Tilly and Polly imitate the 
Baron* and JUonsuelo without 
moving from their places 1 
Tilly [shnekingl Let me go! 

Polly No, I’ll not Dance! 

[The music stops abruptly Gen- 
eral, too loud laughter; the 
clowns bark and roar Papa 
Briquet gesticulates, in order to 
re-establish silence The Baron 
ts apparently as indifferent as be- 
fore! 

Mancini Eeally these vagabonds arc 
becoming too impertinent [Shrugging his 
shoulders! It smells of the stable You 
cannot help it, Auguste! 

Baron Don’t be upset. Count 
He [holding his glass, approaches the 
Baron] Baron f Will you permit me to 
make a toast? 

Baron Alakc it 

He To your dance 1 [Slight laughter in 
the crowd! 

Baron I don’t dance! 

He Then another one, Baron Let u® 
drink to those who know how to wait 
longer, until the 3 get it 
Baron I do not accept any toasts which 
I do not iindcrstand Sa 3 it more simpl\ 
[T’ojcr of a woman "Braio, He’*' 
Slight laughter Mancini says 
something ha'<tib/ to BuiQtrr, the 
latter 'pTfad'^ hxs orm^ in gesture 
of hrlph^^ic'^s J \cKSON- taJ cs He 
by tl c arm I 

JacUnn Bo it it. Hr! The Baron 
doc "n’t III c jol I c 

I wml to drink a^ith the Biron 
uhit can be t’nph-*' nmplrr'’ Biron 
US dnu'. to the % cr>* ^mall di'^iancc 
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which will always remain 'twixt the cup 
and the hp I ISpills his wine, and laughs ] 
IT he Baron turns his back on hint, 
indifferently The music plays 
in the nng The bell rings J 
Briquet irelievedl There I To the ring, 
ladies and gentlemen, to the rmg, to the 
rmgl 

[The actresses run out The crowd 
becomes smaller; laughter and 
voices ] 

Mancim [much excited, whispers to the 

B\ron] "Auguste, Auguste ” 

Briquet [to Zintoa] Thank heaven 
they’re beginning Ah, Mother, I asked 
you but you want a scandal by all 

means, and you always 

Zinida Let me alone, Louis 

[He approaches Consuelo, who is 
alone 3 

Consuelo He, deary, how are you? I 
thought you didn’t want even to come near 
me [In a low voice ] Did you notice 
Bezano? 

He I was waiting for my turn, Queen 
It was so difficult to get through the crowd 
to approach you 

Consuelo Through the crowd? [With a 
sad smile ] I am quite alone What do 
you want, Father? 

Mancini Child 1 Auguste 
Consuelo [pulling away her hand} Let 
me alone! I’ll soon be — Come here, He 
W hat did you say to him? They all 
laughed I couldn’t understand What? 

He I ]oked, Consuelo 
Consuelo Please don’t, He, don’t make 
him angry, he is so temble Did you see 
how he pressed my arm? I wanted to 
scream [With tears in her eyes ] He hurt 
mel 

He It’s not too late yet Refuse him 
Consuelo It is too late, He Don’t talk 
about it 

He Do you want it? I will take you 
away from here 

Consuelo Where to? [Haughs} Ah, my 
dear httle silly boy, where could you take 
me to? All right, be quiet How pale you 
are! You too, love me? Don’t He, please 
don’t! Why do they all love me? 

He You are so beautiful! | 

Consuelo No, no It’s not true They j 
must not love me I was still a httle cheer- 
ful, but when they began to speak so I 


mcely and about Italy and to bid 
farewell, as if I were dymg, I thou^t I 
should begm to cry Don’t talk, don’t talk, 
but drink to . my happmess [With a 
sad smile 3 To my happmess, He What 
are you domg? 

He I am throwing away the glass from 
which you drank with the others I shall 
give you another one Wait a mmute, 
[Goes to pour champagne Consuelo walks 
about thoughtfully Almost all are gone 
Only the principal figures are left} 
Mancini [coming to her} But it is really 
becoming mdecent, Veromca Auguste is 
so mce, he is waiting for 3 mu, and you talk 
here with this clown Some stupid secrets 
They’re looking at you — ^it is becoming 
noticeable It is high time, Veromca, to 
get nd of these habits 
Consuelo [loudly} Let me alone. Father! 
I want to do so, and will do so They are 
all my friends Do you hear? Let me 
alone ! 

Baron Don’t, Count Please, Consuelo, 
talk to whomever you please and as much 
as you want Would you like a cigar, 
Count? Dear Briquet, please order them 
to prolong the intermission a httle more 
Briquet With pleasure, Baron The or- 
chestra crowd can be a little angry [Goes, 
and returns shortly BCb gives a glass to 
Consuelo ] 

He Here is your glass To your happi- 
ness, to j’^our freedom, Consuelo 

Consuelo And where is yours? We must 
touch our glasses 
He You leave half 
Consuelo Must I drink so much? He, 
deary, I shall become drunk I still have to 
ride 

He No, you will not be drunk Dear 
httle girl, did you forget that I am your 
magician? Be quiet and dnnk I ckarmed 
the wme My witchery is in it Dnnk, 
goddess 

Consuelo [lingering] What kmd eyes you 
have But why are you so pale? 

He Because I love you Look at my 
kmd eyes and dnnk, give yourself up to my 
charms, goddess! You shall fall asleep, and 
wake agam, as before Do you remem- 
ber? And you shall see your country, your 

sky - 

Consuelo [bringing the glass to her lipsJ 
I shall see all this, is that true? 
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lie {growing pderl Yesl Awake, god- 
dess, and remember the time when, covered 
TMlh snoM -white sea-foam, thou didst 
emerge from the sky blue waters Remem- 
ber heaven, and the low eastern wmd, and 
the whisper of the foam at thy marble 
feet 

Consiielo [dnnhngl There! Lookl Just 
a half I Take it But what is the matter 
with you? Arc jou laughing or crying? 
lie I am laughing and crj'ing 
Mancini {pushing Hu away, slighllyl 
Enough, Countess, my patience is exhausted 
If Auguste IS good enough to allow it, then 
I, your Father— Your arm, Countess! Will 
you step aside, sir? 

Consuelo I am tired 
Mancim You are not too tired to chat- 
ter and dnnk wine with a clown, and when I 
3 our dut}' calls jou — ^Briquet! Tell them 
to ring the bell It is time 
Consuclo I am tired. Father 
Zxmda Count, it is cruel Don’t you see 
how pale slie has become? 

Baron W hat is the matter with you, dear 
lilllc Consuclo? 

Cowiuelo Nothing 

Ztmda She simply needs a rest, Baron 
She hasn't sat down yet and so much 
excitement Sit down here, dear child 
Coier 3 ourself and rest a little Men are 
fo cruel I 

Contudo I will hnxe to work {Closing 
her eyes ] And the roses, are thc3 rcad3 ? 

Zimda Rcad3, dear, read3’ You will 
ln\e such an extraordinary carpet You 
v\ill gallop as if on air Rest 
Polly Do 30U want some moosic? Wo 
Will phj 5 on a cong, do 30U want it? 

Consudo {smiling, eyes closed] Yes, I 
do 

{The downs play a soft and naive 
rong, tilly-polly, tilly-polly 
General silence Hi' sits in the 
comer with his face turned away 
J^CK*mN watches him out of the 
comer of his eye and dnnls 
wine, lazily The Binov, in his 
ttmal pose, wide and heavily 
sj^tad legs^ lool s at the pale face 
of Coxpnoo, with } w balcmg 
less , yes 1 

Jo Itnf?. <i ruddi n cry] Ah! Pam! 
^ t' - 1 hit i, ConiTiclo? 


Mancim My child 1 Are you sick? Calm 
yourself 

Baron {growing pale] Wait a moment 
She was too much excited . Con- 
suelo! 

Consuclo {gets up, looking before her 
with wide-open eyes, as if she were listen- 
ing to something within herself] Ahl I 
feel pain Here at the heart Father, what 
IS it? I am afraid What is it? My feet 
. my feet too I can’t stand . 
[Falls on divan, her eyes wide open] 
Mancim {running about] Bring a doctor! 
Heaxens, it is terrible 1 Auguste, Baron 
. It never happened to her It is nerves, 

nen'es . Calm yourself, calm, child 

Briquet Brmg a doctor! {Somebody runs 
for a doctor] 

Jackson [iTi a voice full of fear] He, 
what IS the matter with you? 

He It is death, Consuelo, my little 
queen I killed you You are d3ung 

[He cnes, loudly and bitterly 
Consuelo vnth a scream, closes 
her eyes, and becomes silent and 
quiet All are in terrible agita- 
tion The Baron ts motionless, 
and sees only Consuelo ] 

Mancim {furious] You are lying, rascal 1 
Damned clown! What did you gixe her? 
You poisoned her! Murderer I Brmg a 
doctor! 

He A doctor will not help You are 
dying, my httle queen Consuelo! Con- 
suelo 1 

[Bezano rushes tn, ones "Bri- 
quet!” becomes silent and looks 
with horror at Consuelo Some- 
body else comes in Braqurr ts 
making gestures for someone to 
close the door] 

Consuclo [in a dull and distant voice] 
\ou are joking. He? Don’t frighten me 
I am so frightened Is that death? I don’t 
want it Ah, He, m> darling He, tell me 
that jou arc joking, I am afraid, m> dear, 
golden Hr I 

[He pushes away the Barov, with 
a commanding gaturc, and ^tand^ 
in his p^acc near Co\^vru> The 
BAtov 'Stands as befo'^c, seeing 
only CovPLTa/i] 

He lies, I am joking Don’t xou hear 
how I hugh, Con'-nielo? Tlicx all huch at 
xou here, inx silly child Don t laugh, Jim. 
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She IS tired, and wants to sleep How can 
you laugh, Jiml Sleep my dear, sleep my 
heart, sleep my love 

Consuelo Yes, I have no more pam 
Why did you joke that way, and frighten 
me? Now I laugh at myself You told 
me, didn’t you, that I should . hve 
. eternally? 

He Yes, Consuelo 1 You shall hve 
eternally Sleep Be calm [Lifts up Jm 
arms, as if straining with all his forces to 
lift her soul higher^ How easy it is nowl 
— ^How much light, how many hghts are 
bummg about you . The light is bhnd- 
mg you 

Consuelo Yes, hght . . Is that the 
rmg? 

He No, it IS the sea and the sun 
what a sun I Don’t you feel that you are 
the foam, white sea-foam, and you are 
flymg to the sun? You feel light, you have 
no body, you are flymg higher, my lo\’^eI 

Consuelo I am flymg I am ^e sea-foam, 
and this is the sun, it'shmes ... so strong 
I feel well 

[She dies Silence He stays a mo- 
ment with lifted arms, then takes 
a long look, lets his arms fall, and 
shahngly goes off to one side 
Hn stands still for a moment, 
then sits down, drops his head on 
his hands, and struggles lone- 
somely with the torpidity of 
coming deathl 

Briquet [slowlyl She has fallen asleep. 
Mother? 

Zinida [dropping the dead handl I am 
afraid not Step aside, Louis Baron, 
it IS better for you to step aside Baron! 
Do you hear me? [Weeps! She is dead, 
Louis 

[The clowns and Briquet are cry- 
ing Mancini is overwhelmed 
The Baron and He are motion- 
less, each in '‘his place ] 

Jackson [drawing out a large prismatic 
clovm’s handkerchief to wipe away his 
tears! Faded, hke a flower Sleep, httle 
Consuelo! The only thmg that remams 
of you IS the trace of your httle feet on the 
sand [Cnes ] Ah, what did you do, what 
did you do. Bn! . . It would have been 
better if you had never come to us 

[There is music in the nng! 


Briquet [gesticulating! The music! Stop 
the music! They are cra^ there What a 
misfortune I 

[Someone runs off Zinida ap- 
proaches the crying Bezano and 
strokes his bowed, pomaded head 
When he notices her, he catches 
her hand and presses it to hts 
eyes The Baron takes out the 
rose from his button-hole, tears 
off the petals, and drops it, 
grinding it with his foot A few 
pale faces peer through the door, 
the same masquerade crowd! 

\ Zinida [over the head of Bezano] 
Loms, we must call the pohce 
Mancini [awakening from his stupor, 
screams! The pohce! Call the pohce! It’s 
a murder! I am Count Mancmi, I am 
Count Mancmi! They will cut off your 
head, murderer, damned clown, thief! I 
myself will kill you, rascal! Ah, you! 
[He lifts his heavy head with difficulty! 

He They will cut off my head? And 
what more . Your Excellency? 

Baron Sir! Listen, sir! lam gomg for 
the pohce Stop it, sir [He suddenly 
takes a step forward and looking He in the 
eyes, speaks in a hoarse voice, with a 
cough, holding one hand at his throat! 

I am the witness I saw I am a witness 

I saw how he put poison . I 

[He leaves the room, suddenly, 
with the same straight, heavy 
steps All move away from him, 
jnghtened He drops his head 
again From time to time a tre- 
mor shakes his body! 

Jackson [clasping his hands! Then it is 
all true? Poisoned! What a vile man you 
are. He Is this the way to play? Now 
wait for the last slap of the executioner! 
[Makes the gesture around his neck, of the 
guillotine TmoT and Polly repeat the 
gesture ] 

Zinida Leave his soul alone, Jim He 
was a man, and he loved HAppy Con- 
suelo! 

[A shot IS heard in the corridor 
Thomas, frightened, runs in and 
points to his head! 

Thomas Baron . Baron . his head 
. He shot himself 
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Bnqucl {.throwing his arms upi God I 
What IS it? The Baron? What a calamity 
for our circus 

Mancim The Baron? The Baron? No 
What are you standing here for? Ah I 

Bnqucl Calm do^vn, Count Who would 
ha^e believed it? Such a respectable . . . 
gentleman I 

He [biting his head with difficulty, he 
sees only dimly with his dulled eyes'] T^at 
more? What happened? 

Thomas The Baron shot himself 
Honestly Straight herel He’s lymg out 
yonder. 


He [thinking it over] Baron? [Laughs ] 
Then the Baron burst? 

J action. Stop itl It’s shameless A 
man died and you . . What’s the matter 
with you. Eh:? 

He [fiionefe wp, lifted to his feet by the 
last gleam of consciousness and life, speaks 
strongly and indignantly] You loved her 
so much, Baron? So much? My Con- 
suelo? And you want to be ahead of mo 
even there? Nol lam coming We shall 
prove then whose she is to be for ever 

[Hn catches at his throat, falls on 
his back People run to him. 
General agitation ] 

CHE END 
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ST JOHN ERVINE AND HIS PLAYS 


St John Greer Ervine was bom m Belfast, Ireland, m 1883 He was for a time in 
the insurance busmess, then, a dramatic critic on various “‘'"spapers, next, dire^or of 
the Abbey Theatre, Dubhn, and durmg the world war, a hcutenant in the Royal Dublin 
Fusihers After the war he became dramatic critic on the London Observer, lectured in 
Amenca, and dunng the season of 1928-29 was engaged as special dramatic critic on the 

New Yorl World His home at present is m England j u 

Besides his plaj's Ervune has written novels, essays, political studies, and books on 
the theatre, mcluding a very good one on playwnting, as well as a large body of dramatic 
nnt.i p.inTn As a critic hc IS fcarlcss, original, and incisn e, and, still more remarkably , is 
an outstandmg critic who is also a successful dramatist In this capacity he is not pro- 
lific, for within the entire period of his products ity, about twenty years, he has written 
only nine long plays (one of them a dramatization), and seven plays in one-act 
does he attempt wide variety in subject-matter, form, and tone, for almost all of his 
plays are either serious or tragic pieces of naturalism or realistic light comedies and farces 
In general, Ervme may be termed a naturalist, as are Brighouse and Houghton of 
the Manchester group, and the j'oung playwrights, such as Lenno\ Robinson and T C 
Murray, who gathered with Enine about the Abbey Theatre m Dublin Just as the 
Manchester group, encouraged by the Gaiety Theatre, was writing plays about the 
Midlands, so the Dublin group, finding stimulus in the Abbey Theatre, was writing 
about Trish life and character The material of most of Ervinc’s earlier plays (which, 
it must be acknowledged, arc also his best), was provided by Irish life in the cities and 
towns, though the scene of Jane Clegg (first produced by the Gaiety Theatre in Man- 
chester) is laid m England Mixed Mamagc, which depicts the Cathohe-Protestant 
struggle in Belfast, Jane Clegg, a drab but admirably life-like study of domestic life, 
and John Ferguson, his masterpiece, were all written within four years, near the beginning 
of his career These three plays show in common an uncompromising naturalism com- 
bined with a clear and steady yet sympathetic msight mto character, an utter sm- 
centy, and a mastery of structure and style 

Withm the past ten years Ervine’s plajs have been more varied in quality and, on 
the whole, much less distinguished Such a play as The Ship, though certamly mter- 
estmg, 18 not remarkable. The Liady of Belmont, an ironical sequel to The Merchant of 
Venice, contains excellent satire, Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary is a good farce, The First 
Mrs Fraser, a clever hght comedy, perfectly conventional, might have been written 
by many another than the author of the early playE 

John Ferguson is not only Ervme’s masterpiece but is surely one of the great thmgs— 
the really noble thmgs — of modem English drama Few contemporary plays embody such 
an admirable balance of plot, character, and enveloping atmosphere, and very few indeed 
present such a superb character creation as John Ferguson, one of the most utterly con- 


vincing, one of the most appeahng, figures m modem drama Son of the soil as he is, 
product of heredity and environment, he is yet universal 
John Ferguson was first produced at the Abbey Theatre in Dubhn, on November 30, 
1915 In America its first production was m New York, by the Theatre Guild, on May 
12, 1919 



CHARACTERS 


John Ferguson, a jarmer 
Sabah Ferguson, hxs wife 
Andrew Ferguson, kis son 
Hannah Ferguson, hts daughter 
James Caesar, a grocer 
Henry Witherow, a farmer and miller 
“Clutib”! John Magrath, a beggar 
Sam Mawhinnet, a postman 
Sergeant Kernaghan, RIC 
Two Constables 

A Crowd of Men and Women, Boys and Girls 

^"Clutie" ta a slang expression meaning "left-handed " 


The action takes place in the kitchen of a farm-house in County Down, Ireland, 

in the late summer of the year 1885 
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AC5T ONE 

It ts the afternoon of a warm day in the 
late summer of the year 1885, and soft sun- 
light enters the kitchen of John Ferotjson’s 
farm through the windows and the open 
door The kitchen ts comfortably furnished, 
although the Feboxtsons are no longer pros- 
perous, for Mbs Febguson, who is now sit- 
ting by the door, mending socks, takes 
great pnde in maintaining the appearance 
of fortune She is a short, stout, healthy 
woman, pleasant and agreeable even when 
she ts as harassed as she now is, and her 
mind IS moulded in the kindliness of an 
Ulster woman She ts not a very intelli- 
gent woman, and so her sympathies are 
sometimes flattened by her lack of per- 
ception, hut, within her limitations, she ts 
an excellent vnfe and a very good mother 
Her husband, John Ferguson, is sitting 
in front of the turf fire, with a rug wrapped 
round his legs He is reading a large Bible 
to himself, and his lips move as if he were 
silently pronouncing each word He is an 
elderly, tired, delicate-looking man, and 
his dark beard is turning grey His eyes 
are set deeply m his head, and they are 
full of a dark, glowing colour His voice 
ts slow but very firm, although his words 
are gentle lie looks like a portrait of 
Moses — not that Moses who led the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt and was a great cap- 
tmn of hosts, but the Moses who surveyed 
the Promised Land from Mount Nebo in 
the Plains of Moab 

The furniture of the kitchen is good and 
substantial, and of the sort that one sees 
in a decent homestead The door leading to 
the loaning (“loanie") or lane in front of 
the house ts in the wall at the back of the 
^ person entering the kitchen from 
e loanie would have a large window on 
his nght hand in the same wall as the door, 
ana a staircase on his left hand Beyond 
e staircase, near the front of the scene, is 
a aoor leading to other rooms and also to 
the smllery and the back of the farm The 
^^aplace is m the wall opposite that in 
which the staircase is set Under the window 
w a large sofa A dresser ts set between the 


foot of the staircase and the door leading 
to the yard A large table sits in the centre 
of the room John Ferguson’s chair now 
stands against one end of this table, so 
that he can place his Bible on it easily when 
he IS tired of holding it The ornaments are 
those customary in such a house Over the 
fireplace a gun is suspended 

Sarah Ferguson I wonder where HanriRh 
os I haven’t seen her for an hour past 

John Ferguson [without looking up]. 
She’s mebbe m the fields with Andrew 
Listen to this, Sarah 1 [He raises his voice 
as he reads from the thirtieth of the Psalms 
of David] “1 will extol thee, 0 Lord, for 
thou hast hfted me up, and hast not made 
my foes to rejoice over me 0 Lord, my 
God, I cried unto thee, and thou hast 
healed me 0 Lord, thou hast brought up 
my soul from the grave thou has kept me 
alive, that I should not go down mto the 
pit Sing unto the Lord, 0 ye samts of 
his, and give thanks at the remembrance 
of his holiness [He emphasises what fol- 
lows] For his anger endureth but a mo- 
ment, m his favour is hfe weepmg may 
endure for a mght, but joy cometh in the 
morning” [He turns to his wife] Do you 
hear that, Sarah? There’s great comfort 
for youl 

Sarah Ferguson Well, mdeed, I hope it 
will, for we have need of joy in this house 
We’ve bore enough trouble Here’s the 
farm mortgaged up to the hilt, and you sick 
and not able to do no work t^ long while, 
and Henry Witherow bothermg you for 
the money you owe himl 

John Ferguson [holding up the Bible so 
that she can see it] “Weepmg may endure 
for a mght,” Sarah, “but joy cometh m the 
mommg ” Them’s grand words 1 Don’t be 
complaining now, for sure God never de- 
serts His own people We have TTis word 
for that, Sarah We’re tried a while, and 
then we’re given our reward 

Sarah Ferguson Well, we’ve earned ours, 
anyway 1 It’s a great pity Andrew’s such 
a poor hand on the farm 

John Ferguson The lad was never meant 
for the land, Sarah. You know nghtly I 
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dedicated him to the ministiy the day he 
was bom It was a sore blow to the lad 
when I told him it couldn’t be managed, 
but It was a sorer blow to me 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, indeed, it was, John 
You were always quaren set on Andrew 

John Ferguson Iproudlyl He’s my sonl 
I have great hopes of Andrew 

Sarah Ferguson WeU, well, you would 
have done better, mebbe, to let him go 
on with his learning, for he’s no use at 
all on the farm I hope to my goodness 
his uncle Andrew’ll send the money to pay 
the mortgage It’s quare him not writmg 
this long while 

John Ferguson He’s mebbe had bother 
He’ll write if he has the money by him 
You may be sure of that 

Sarah Ferguson He never was much of a 
one for givmg anything away, your brother 
Andrew, and mebbe he’ll disappomt you the 
same as he’s disappomted many another 
person 

John Ferguson I know he’s near with 
money, but all the same I think he’ll be 
willing to lend me the price of the mort- 
gage Him and me was bom in this house, , 
and we played here together as wee lads 
Our da was bom here too, and his da be- 
fore him Andrew couldn’t let the farm 
go out of the family after all them gen- 
erations 

Sarah Ferguson I trust, mdeed, he’ll not, 
but it’s a quare poor look-out when you 
think he’s never answered your letters to 
him this long time, and him knowmg well 
you were sick and helpless Dear knows 
what’ll become of us all if he doesn’t send 
the money! Hemy Witherow’s a hard man, 
John, and he’ll not be willing to wait 
long {.She rises and looks out of the door} 
Here’s Hannah now! I wonder is the mail 
in yet! 

John Ferguson We’ll know m a wee 
while {He takes up the Bible again and 
resumes his reading] 

[Hannah Ferguson, a beautiful girl of 
twenty, enters the kitchen from the 
loanie Her thick black hair ts un- 
covered] 

Sarah Ferguson Is the mail m yet? 

Hannah Ferguson {wearily] The long- 
car only went by a minute or two ago I 
met Clutie John at the end of the loame, 
and he said the mail would be late the 
day. [SAe goes to the window-seat and sits 


down] It’s like Sam Mawhinney to be late 
the time we want him to be early 
John Ferguson {with gentle rebuke tn hts 
voice] Hannah, child! You don’t know 
what trouble the man may have had It 
might not be his fault the mail’s late 
Sometimes there’s a storm at sea, and that 
keeps the boats back Mebbe the tram was 
delayed Many’s a thmg might have hap- 
pened You shouldn’t be blammg Sam for 
what’s mebbe not his fault 
Hannah Ferguson {going to her father, 
and putting her arms round his neck] Da, 
dear, aren’t you the quare one for makmg 
excuses for people! 

Sarah Ferguson Well, sure, a lot of them 
needs it {She has resumed her seat by the 
door and is again busy with her work of 
mending socks] 

Hannah Ferguson. How're you now, da? 
Are you better nor you were a while ago? 

John Ferguson {cheerfully] Ah, boj'S-a- 
boys, Hannah, what did you mmd me of 
It for? I was near forgettmg I was sick 
at all That shows I’m better m myself, 
doesn’t it now? 

Hannah Ferguson {looking anxiously at 
him] You’re not lettmg on, are you, da? 

Sarah Ferguson Lettmg on, mdeed! Did 
you ever know your da to let on about 
anythmg? 

John Ferguson Indeed, now, and I let 
on many’s a time ! There’s whiles, when I’m 
sitting here before the fire, or mebbe there 
m front of the door when the days is warm, 

I pretend to myself I’m better again and 
can go out and do a day’s work in the 
fields with any man [ffis voice drops into 
complaint] I haven’t been m the fields 
this long time 

Sarah Ferguson {sharply] Now, don’t be 
gomg and makmg yourself unhappy, John! 

John Ferguson No, woman, I won’t But 
it’s hard for a man to be sittmg here with 
a rug wrapped round his legs, and him not 
able to do a hand’s turn for his wife and 
family 

Hannah Ferguson {fondling him] Ah, da, 
dear! 

John Ferguson {complaint now control- 
ling his voice] And me the man that was 
always active! There wasn’t a one in the 
place could beat me at the reaping, not 
one {He remembers the consolations 
of his faith, although his voice falters as 
he speaks the next sentence] But it’s the 
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will of God I IHe pauses for a moment, and 
then hts mtnd wanders again to hts illness'] 
Sometimes, when I hear the men in the 
fields, cuttmg the com and gathermg the 
harvest, and them shoutmg to one another 
and laughing hearty together, I near cry 
Me not able to go out and help them to 
brmg m the harvest . . tied here like a 
wee child 1 

Hannah Ferguson [tearfullyl Da, da, 
don’t JO on that way! 

Sarah Ferguson [impatiently] Ah, quit, 
the two of you! Hannah, I’m surprised' at 
you commg in and upsettmg your da, and 
him keepmg his heart up all day! 

Hannah Ferguson I don’t mean to bother 
you, da 

John Ferguson [patting her hair] No, 
daughter, you didn’t I know that rightly 
[Stvmng himself and speaking more briskly] 
Ah, well! “Weepmg may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh m the mommg ” God al- 
ways has a word to comfort you when your 
heart’s down Mebbe there’s a letter m Sam 
Mawhumey’s bag this nunute that’ll cheer 
us all up I'm a poor, mealy man to be 
complaimng like that, Hannah, when there’s 
many is worse off nor me . only I can’t 
help It sometunes It’s when the men are 
commg down the loame m the evening 
■wi^ their scythes over their shoulders, 
and them tired and sweatmg and hungty 
for their supper! Well, God knows His 
own wa 3 rs best, and there’s many in the 
■n'orld has a harder tune nor I have 

Hannah Ferguson [trying to take hts 
mind off hts illness] I was letting on too. 


Sarah Ferguson Well, mdeed, you might 
uave employed your time to better ad- 
yantege, Hannah You can let on tiU you’re 
tired, but you’ll never alter anythmg that 


What were you 


John Ferguson 
onj daughter? 

Hannah Ferguson I was lettmg on 
y uncle Andrew had sent you all 
money you need! 

,f Well, I hope your 

have to flit out of this It’ll break your 
ea to go, and it’ll break my heart 
j rises and puts her work on the dres 

yourself, Hannah, to be mamed on j 


da, and I’ve lived here ever smce I’ll 
never be happy nowhere else 
John Ferguson [ruminatingly] Ay, it’ll be 
hard to go 

Sarah Ferguson There’s no sense or pur- 
pose m it, God forgive me for saymg it! 

John Ferguson There’s a meamng m it, 
whatever happens I can’t see God’s pur- 
pose, but I Imow well there is one His 
hand never makes a mistake 
Hannah Ferguson [bitterly] It’s quare 
and hard to see what purpose there is in 
misfortune and trouble for people that 
never done nothmg to deserve it! 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, quit it, Hannah! If 
God was to hear you saymg the like of 
that, he’d mebbe strike you dead 
John Ferguson Daughter, dear, you’re a 
young shp of a girl, or you’d never talk 
that way [Sternly] Do you think God 
doesn’t know how to look after His own 
world? [The seventy of his voice relaxes] 
Everything that happens is made to hap- 
pen, and everything m the world, the com- 
monest wee fly m the bushes before the 
I door there, has a purpose and a meanmg 
There’s things hid from you and me be- 
cause we’re not fit to know them, but the 
more we fill ourselves with the glory of 
God, the better we get to understand the 
world It’s people that’s full of sm, Han- 
nah, that can’t see or understand That’s 
sm — not knowmg or underst anding ! Ig- 
norance is sm Eeepmg your mmd shut is 
sm Not lettmg the sun and the air and 
the warmth of God mto your heart — ^that’s 
sm, Hannah! [He sinks back in hts chair, 
fatigued by his outburst] 

Sarah Ferguson There now, you’ve 
made yourself tired 

John Ferguson [weakly]. I’m aU n^t, 
woman ! 

Hannah Ferguson [going towards the 
door] I wish to my goodness that man 
Mawhmney would come with the letters! 
John Ferguson He’ll soon be here now 
Hannah Ferguson [looking out] He’s 
never m sight yet! [She speaks the next 
sentence petulantly, returrung to her seat 
on the sofa as she does so] Och, here’s tha* 

man, Jimmy Caesar! I wonder what he 
Wants! 

Sarah Ferguson I wouldn’t be surprised 
but It’s you he’s after! This isn’t the first 
time he's been here lately, nor yet the 
second 
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Hannah Ferguson [crossly] Och, ma, quit 
talking 1 I wouldn’t many him if he was the 
last man in the world 
'Sarah Ferguson Well, dear bless us, if 
he was the last man m the world, and I 
, wanted him for myself, I wouldn’t hke to 
run the risk of mal^g you an offer of him I 
Sure, what’s wrong with the man? 

Hannah Ferguson [contem-ptuously] He’s 
an old collie, that’s what he. is! He has no 
spirit m him at all! Look at the way he 
goes on about Henry Witherow and what 
he’ll do to him when he gets the chance! 
He’s had many a chance, but he’s done 
nothmg 

Sarah Ferguson Would you have him kill 
the man? 

Hannah Ferguson He shouldn’t go about 
the place threatenmg to have Witherow’s 
life when he doesn’t mean to take it 

John Ferguson Daughter, dear, I don’t 
like to hear you speaking so bitterly It’s 
foolish of Jimmy Caesar to talk m the wild 
way he does, though, dear knows, he’s had 
great provocation But he doesn’t mean the 
half be says! 

Hannah Ferguson Well, he shouldn’t say 
it then! 

Sarah Ferguson, Ah, now, Hannah, if 
we were all to say just what we meant, 
more nor half of us would be struck dumb 

John Ferguson Ay, you’re nght, woman! 
You are, mdeed! Heniy Witherow’s a hard 
man, and he put many an mdigmty on 
Jimmy Caesar’s family If you knew all 
he’s had to bear, Haimah, you’d pity him, 
and not be saying hard words against him 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, mdeed, John! With- 
erow ’ll not be soft on us if we can’t pay 
him what we owe him, and then, Hannah, 
you’ll mebbe understand what Jimmy Cae- 
sar’s feelings are 

Hannah Ferguson I’ll never understand 
the feelings of a coihe I like a man to have 
a spirit and do what he’s said he’d do, or 
else keep his tongue qmet m his head 

Sarah Ferguson Now, it’s brave and 
hard to be havmg a spirit m these times 
Sure, the man must have some pluck in 
him to turn round and make a good busi- 
ness for himself after him losing near every 
halfpenny be had, and that man Witherow 
near bankruptmg him, and killing his old 
da and ma with gnef That’s not a poor, 
paltry spirit, is it? 

John Ferguson You’d better quit talk- 


mg about him now He’ll step in the door 
any mmute Where was he when you saw 
him, Hannah? 

Hannah Ferguson He was at the foot of 
the loame 

Sarah Ferguson It’s a credit to him the 
way he’s slaved and saved I daresay he has 
a big bit of money saved up m the Ulster 
Bank [She goes to the door and looks out] 
Ay, here he’s commg! [She calls out to 
Caesab] Is that you, Jimmy? 

fCABSAB w heard to shout in response] 
If Hannah was to many him, the way he 
wants her . . . 

Hannah Ferguson I wouldn’t marry him 
if he was rolhng m riches and had gallons of 
gold! 

Sarah Ferguson [returning to the kitchen], 
Och, wheesht with you! Sure, the man’s 
right enough, and, anyway, one man’s no 
worse nor another! 

[James Cabsab comes to the door He 
is a mean-looking man, about thirty- 
five years of age, and his look of 
meanness is not mitigated by his air 
of prosperity His movements are 
awkward, and his speech is nervous. 
He IS very eager to please Hannah, 
whom he pretends not to see] 

James Caesar Good-day to you alU 

John Ferguson Good-day to you, Jimmy] 

James Caesar [hesitating at the door]. 
Can I come m? 

Sarah Ferguson Sure, do! You know 
you’re always welcome here, Jimmy! 

James Caesar [entering] It’s kind of you 
to say that! [He puts his hat on the 
dresser] It’s a brave day! 

Sarah Ferguson It’s not so bad 

James Caesar. It’ll do good to harvest 
[Pretending to see Hannah for the first 
time] Is that you, Hannah? I didn’t see 
you when I come m first I hope you’re 
keepmg your health? 

Hannah Ferguson [coldly] I’m. bravely, 
thank you! 

James Caesar I didn’t see you this while 
back, and I was wondermg to myself were 
you not well or somethmg I’m glad to 
see you lookmg so fine on it [To John 
Febguson] Did you hear from your brother 
Andrew, John? 

Sarah Ferguson Sam Mawhinneys not 
got this length yet Did you see him as 
you were commg up? 
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James Caesar I did not Are you keep- 
ing well, John? 

John Ferguson I’m as well as can be ex- 
pected, Jimmy 

James Caesar That’s good I’m glad to 
hear it It’ll be a great blow to you if you 
have to leave the farm 
John Ferguson It will 
James Caesar [bitterness grouting into 
his voicel Ay, it’s a quare blow to u_j 
mnn to have to leave the house he ^ 
bom and reared m, the way I had to do 
It’s Witherow has your mortgage, isn’t 
It? 

John Ferguson Ay 
James Caesar God curse himl 
John Ferguson [reproachfullyl Jimmy, 
Jimmy I 

James Caesar Ah, you’re a forgiving man, 
John Ferguson, but I’m not, and ne^er will 
be Look at the way he treated me and 
mme I’ve never forgot that, and I neicr 
will if I hve to be a himdred years old 
[Violently] I’ll choke the hfe out of him 
one of these daysl 

Hannah Ferguson [turning away scorn- 
fully] Ah, quit, for dear sake You’re al- 
ways talking, Jimmy Caesar! 

James Caesar [ashamedly] Ah, I’m al- 
ways talking, Hannah, and never doing! 
’Deed and you’re right! When I think of 
the thmgs he done to me, I go near dis- 
tracted with shame for taking it as quiet 
as I have done I go out sometimes, de- 
mented mad, sweanng to have his life — 
and I come home again, afeard to lay a 
finger on him He’s big and powerful, and 
he can take a holt of me and do what he 
hkes with me I’m heartsore at my weak- 
ness! That’s the God’s truth! You do well, 
Hannah, to be making little of me for a 
poor-natured man, but it’s not for want of 
desire I don’t do an injury to him I 
haven’t the strength — or the courage 

John Ferguson What way is that to be 
talking, Jimmy Caesar? Would you sm your 
soul with a murder? Man, man, mind what 
you’re saying and thinking! You’re m God’s 
gnef already for the thoughts you have in 
your head Them that has bad thoughts are 
no better m His eyes nor them that does 
bad deeds 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, sure, you can’t help 
havmg thoughts, whatever kmd of a mind 
you have! 

John Ferguson You can help broodmg 


on them What call has Jimmy to be wast- 
ing his mmd on thinking bad about Henry 
Witherow? Your life isn’t your own to do 
what you like with It’s God’s hfe, and no 
one else’s And so is Henry Witherow ’s If 
j ou take his life or any man’s life, no mat- 
ter why you do it, you’re robbing God 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, for dear sake, quit 
talking about murders You’ll have me out 
of my mmd with fear Sure, nobody wants 
to kill anybody these times, what with 
civilisation and all them thmgs 
Hannah Ferguson [sneenngly] Och, ma, 
don’t disturb yourself! Sure, you know it’s 
only talk! 

James Caesar Hannah! 

Hannah Ferguson What? 

James Caesar I wanted to have a talk 
with you, and I was wondering would you 
be coming down the towm the night? 
Hannah Ferguson [decisively] I’m not 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, now, Hannah, you 
can just go down and get a few things 
from Jimmy’s shop that I’m wanting I was 
thinking of going myself, but sure you can 
just step that length and bring them back 
with you, and while you’re on the way, 
Jimmy can say what he wants to say 
Hannah Ferguson [sullenly] You don’t 
need the things till the morning, ma, and 
if you gne Jimmy the order now, he can 
send them up the morrow 
James Caesar Hannah, I want to speak 
to you particular Will you not come out 
with me for a wee while? 

Hannah Ferguson I’m not in the way 
of gomg out again the night, thank you! 

Sarah Ferguson Now, you’ve nothing to 
do, Hannah, and you can go along with 
him rightly 

Hannah Ferguson I’ve plenty to do 
[HnNBT Witherow passes the window] 
Sarah Ferguson Lord save us, there’s 
Witherow 

[James Caesar instinctively goes into 
the comer of the room farthest from 
the door Henry Witherow, a tall, 
heavy, coarse-looking man, with a 
thick, brutal jaw, comes into the 
kitchen He has a look of great and 
ruthless strength, and all his move- 
ments are those of a man of decision 
and assurance He does not ask if he 
may enter the kitchen and sit down, 
he assumes that he may do so] 
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Henry Witherow hutting downl Well, 
how’re you all the day? 

Sarah Ferguson Inervomlyl We’re 
rightly, thank God, Mr Witherow! 

Henry Witherow I’m glad to hear it I 
was just passmg, John, and I thought I’d 
drop in and hear how you were getting on 
John Ferguson. That was thoughtful of 
you, Henry 

Henry Witherow How’re you, Hannah? 
IHe looks closely at herl Boys, but j'ou’re 
getting to be a fine-looking girl, Hannah 1 
[He turns to Mbs Ferguson] You’ll be 
having all the boys after her! Faith, I 
wouldn’t mind going after her myself 
James Caesar [pale with anger] Keep 
your talk to yourself, Henry Witherow! 

Henry Witherow [contemptuously] Ah, 
you’re there, are you? You haven’t a no- 
tion of him, have you, Hannah? 

Hannah Ferguson Your maimers could 
be better, Mr Witherow 
Henry Witherow [laughing] Could they, 
now? And who would improve them, eh? 
Mr James Caesar, Esqmre, mebbe? 

James Caesar We want no discourse with 
you, Henry Witherow Your presence m this 
house IS not welcome! . 

Henry Witherow Oh, mdeed! Have you 
bought the house? I’ve heard nothing about 
the sale, and I think I should have heard 
somethmg about it I hold the mortgage, 
you know 

John Ferguson There’s no need for bitter 
talk, Henry Jimmy forgot himself 
Henry Witherow Ah, well, as long as he 
admits it and says he’s sorry! 

James Caesar I’m not sorry 
Henry Witherow God help you, your 
tongue’s the strongest part of you [To 
JomN FEaiGUSON] Now that I’m here, John, 
perhaps we could discuss a wee matter of 
busmess I don’t suppose you want to talk 
about your affairs before all the neighbours, 
and so if Mr James Caesar will attend to 
his shop 

Sarah Ferguson [to Hannah] You can 
go down to the shop with him now, daugh- 
ter, and leave your da and me to talk to 
Mr Witherow [She speaks quietly to Han- 
nah] For God’s sake, H annah , have him 
if he asks you Witherow ’ll not spare us, 
and mebbe Jimmy ’ll pay the mortgage 
Henry Witherow [to John Ferguson] I 
suppose you haven’t had any word from 
An^ew yet? 


John Ferguson Not yet, Heniy 

Henry Witherow H’m, that’s bad! 
[Sam Mawhinnbt, the postman, goes 
past the window and then past the 
door] 

Sarah Ferguson Lord bless us, there’s 
Sam Mawhmney away past the door [She 
runs to the door] Hi, Sam, are you going 
past without givmg us our letter? 

Sam Mawhmney [coming to the door] 
What letter, Mrs Ferguson? 

Sarah Ferguson [anxiously]. Haven’t you 
one for us? . . . 

Sam Mawhmney. I have not, 

Hannah Ferguson You haven’t! . . . 

Sarah Ferguson Oh, God save us, he 
hasn’t wntten after all! 

Hannah Ferguson Isn’t the Amencan 
mail m yet, Sam? 

Sam Mawhmney It’s in, right enough I 
left a letter at Bramel’s from their daugh- 
ter over m Boston Were you es^iecting 
one? 

John Ferguson [desolation m hxs voice] 
Ay, Sam, we were thinking there might be 
one, but it doesn’t matter. We’ll not keep 
you from your work 

Sam Mawhmney I hope you’re not put 
out by it It’s a quare disappomtment not 
to get a letter and you eiqjectmg it 

John Ferguson Ay, Sam, it is 

Sam Mawhmney. Well, good-evemng to 
you! 

John Ferguson Good-evemng to you, 
Sam! 

[The postman quits the door Sarah 
Ferguson sits down in a chair near 
the dresser and begins to cry Han- 
nah stands at the window, looking 
out with hard, set eyes Jimiut Caesar 
stands near her, twisting his cap awk- 
wardly in his hands John Ferguson 
lies hack in hts chair in silence They 
are quiet for a few moments, during 
which HkNRT Witherow glances 
about him, taking in the situation 
with satisfaction] 

Henry Witherow I suppose that means 
you can’t get the money to pay off the 
mortgage, John? 

John Ferguson I’m afeard so, Henry 

Henry Witherow [rising] Well, I’m sony 
for you I have a great respect for you, 
John, and I’d dor more for you nor for any 
one, but money’s very close at present, and 
I need every penny I can put my handt 
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on I’ll ha\e to stand b> nij bargain Im 
sorrj for jou alll ' ^ i 

James Caesar That’s n he, ncnr>* Witb- 
croTv, and 30U know well it is! You’re the 
fine man to come here letting on to be I 
Eorrj' for John Ferguson when jou would 
do an> thing to gel him out of tins If jou 
were sonj for him, what did jou c,ill m 
jour monej for when jou knew he couldn’t 
paj' It? You know rightlj j ou'\ e hid j our 
heart set on the farm these a cars pi'-t, and 
jou’re afeard of jour life he’ll niebbe paj 
the mortgage . . 

Henri/ 11 Uhcrovp [going to h m and fha1~ 
ing hm roughly'] 1 \ c stood enough of 
jour back-chat, Caesar, and I’ll stand no 
more of it 

James Caesar [fcchly] bet mo go, will 

JOU? 

Henry Withcrov) 111 let j’ou go when r\ c 
done with jou 

Hannah Fcrguion [going to WiTiunow 
and sinhng him in the /acc] Go out of 
this house, Henrj Withcrow It’s not jours 
jet, and till it is, there’s the door to aoul 
Henry Withcrow [throwing C\ns\n from 
hm so that he falls on the floor, where he 
lies moaning and shivering] Ilcth, Han- 
nah, jou’re a fine woman 1 You arc, m sangl 
It’s a pitj' to waste jou on a lad like thatl 
[He pushes Caesar with his fool] You 
ought to marrj' a man, Hannah, and not 
an old Jennj-Jol [lie turns to Joiix Fm- 
guson] John, I’ll haae to ha\e a sorioua 
talk with JOU in a wee while, but it’s no 
good stopping to haac it now with all this 
disturbance I’ll go and see M’Conkejr, the 
lawjrer, first 

John Ferguson Ycry well, Henrj 
Henry 'Wtlhcroio I’m sorry for j’ou, but 
I must look after myself 
John Ferguson Ay, so you must. It’s a 
hard thing to have to leaa c the home you’re 
used to, but it can’t be helped I’m getting 
an old man, and I haaen’t much longer 
here I’d like to end ray days where they 
were begun, but 

Hannah Ferguson [going to her father] 
Don t take on, da 1 There’ll mebbe bo a way 
out of it all [2*0 WiTHERoav] Mr Witherow, 
Will you not let the mortgage go on for a 
while longer? We’ve had a great deal of 
trouble lately, and my brother Andrew’s 
not accustomed to the farm yet If you 
Were to give us more time, mebbe my 
uncle’ll send the money later on . . 


Henry Withcroie Aa, and mebbe he'll 
not '\our uncle Andrew’s not o\ cr-'in\iou3 
<0 pirt aaith nnj thing ns far as I can see 
I’m Sony, H'lninh, but I cant rum ina- 
fclf to oblige other people 
John Ferguson It aans to bo. Y’ou cm 
foreclose, Henrj 

Sarah Ferguson Andrew’s a j'oor brother 
to a on, John, to let aou be brought to this 
bother and jou mck and sore 
John Ferguson Poor Andrew, ho inuit bo 
hc»rt-'-L ildcd at not being able to «cnd the 
mom a He’d Imac «cnt it if he had had it 
ha him I know he would 1 cm iuLturc 
him there, not asriting beuuioc he hurn’t the 
heart to tell us he c,m’t send the inonca 
ICu‘'Ut, «/io has « from the floor, 
comes to Jons Fiiiolfon and epcahs 
almo’-t hy'trncally] 

James Caesar John, I know nghtlj that 
Withcrow Ins sol his heart on jour firm 
I know he h is, and he's an old ha jiocntc if 
lie sias he’s »orra for a'oiil But I'll sjute 
him aet, I anil I I’m aailling to pia off the 
inorig ige for j ou if it costs mo e\ crj penny 
I h la e 

Sarah Firguson [mrig and embracing 
him] Oh, God reward jou, Jimnia 1 
James Caesar [putting her aside] If 
Hminh *11 listen to me 
Henry M'ltherow Aj, if Hannah ’ll listen 
to JOU I Huh I You’d make a bargain on 
jour m.i’s coffin, Jiinnij Caesar I 
James Cflf^or [wcaJJy] I don’t avant 
nofli.ng more to saa to jou, Henij With- 
crow Ana thing that pa'fjcs bctaaecn joii 
and me now aaill come through a solicitor 
Ihnry Withcrow Aj, j'ou're mighty fond 
of the Jaaa You’ll get jour fill of it one 
of these dijs [To HA^*^A^] Well, mj" 
bold^ girl, are jou going to take the fine 
offer’s been made for jou here ba Mr James 
Caesar, Esquire? Because I’d like to know 
what the position is before I go There’s no 
good in me going to M’Conkey and in- 
curring evpense needlessly 1 
Hannah Ferguson I bid you go before, 
Mr Withcrow Will you have me bid j'ou 
go again? 

Henry Withcrow Ah, now, quit talking! 
Hannah Ferguson It’s well for you my 
da’s sick, and there’s no man in the house 
to chastise you the way you deserve I 
can’t put you out myself, so you must stay 
if you won’t go 

1 Henry Witherow [disconcerted, and be- 
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ginning to bluster] Oh, come now, Han- 
nah, there’s no need to go on hke that 
Hannah Ferguson [resuming her seat on 
the sofa] IVe said all I’ve got to say, Mr. 
Witherow A decent man wouldn’t be stand- 
ing there after what I’ve said to you 

[The sound of a tin whtsile is heard 
outside] 

James Caesar Mebbe you’ll go now, 
Witherow 1 

Henry Witherow If I go, it’ll not be be- 
cause you ask me! [To Hannah] You’ve a 
sharp tongue in your head, Hannah 1 I’d 
like to cut a bit of it off for you! [To 
John Ferguson] Well, John, you’ll mebbe 
let me know later on what course you’ll 
take about the mortgage I’ll be up at the 
mill the rest of the day. Good-mormng to 
you all! [He goes out] 

James Caesar Hell to him! 

[The whistling which has persisted all 
this time stops suddenly, and Henry 
Witherow is heard outside shouting, 
“Get out of my road, damn you*’* 
and then ChvnB John McGrath, the 
half'^wit, is heard crying, “Ah, don’t 
strike me, Mr Witherow”] 

Sarah Ferguson [going to the door]. Ah, 
dear save us, he’s couped Clutie John into 
the hedge! 

James Caesar, That’s all he can do— 
strike weak lads hke myself, and beat poor 
fellows that’s away in ^e mmd hke Clutie 
John! 

Sarah Ferguson [returning to the kitchen] 
Ah, well, he’s not much hurt, anj-wavl 
[Her eyes are still wet with tears, and she 
wipes them as she sits down] 

[The tin whistle w heard again, and 
continues to be heard until Clutie 
John appears at the door] 

James Caesar [to John Ferguson] You 
heard what I said, John? 

John Ferguson [picking up his Bible and 
preparing to read it again] Ay, Jimmy, I 
heard you You have a heart of com! [He 
reads] "For his anger endureth not for a 
moment, in his favour is life weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh m 
the mormng ” [ To his wife, who still weeps 
sdently] Ti^at are you ciymg for, Sarah? 
Do you not hear this from God’s Word? 
“Weeping may endure for a mght, but joy 
cometh in the morning ” That’s a promise, 
isn’t it? Dry your eyes, woman! God’s got 
eveiythmg planned, and He knows what’s 


best to be done Don’t be affrontmg Him 
with tears! 

James Caesar [touching him] John, did 
you not hear me? I was saying I’d pay 
the mortgage if Hannah would only listen 
to me . . . 

John Ferguson. Ay, Jimmy, I beard you 
right enough, and I’m thanHul to 3'ou It’s 
kind and neighbourly of you, But H a nn a h 
has to decide them thmgs for herself with 
the help of God, not with mine There’s 
no good in a man and a woman manying 
if they have no kmdiy feeling for each 
other I would rather Heniy Witherow fore- 
closed nor let Haimah do anythmg she 
didn’t want to do. 

Hannah Ferguson. Da! [She kneels be- 
side him] 

John Ferguson [drawing her close to 
him] Ay, daughter? 

Hannah Ferguson [struggling to speak]. 


]3a, I . I . ■ . 

James Caesar [eagerly] I wouldn’t make 
a hard bargain with you, John! Do you 
hear me, Hannah? Your da and ma could 
live on m the place where he was bom • 
Sarah Ferguson, God ’ll reward you, 
Jimmy! 

[Hannah FsattGUSoN gets up from her 
place by her father^s side She looks 
at the old man for a few moments. 
He takes her hand in hts and presses 
it warmly, and then smiles at her] 
Jnhn Ferauson Whatever you think best 


’II be right, Hannah! 

Hannah Ferguson Ay, da [To Joies 
Cvbsar] I thank you for your offer, Jimmy I 
I’ll I’ll have you! 

John Ferguson [hoarsely] Hannah? 
Hannah Ferguson I’ll have him, *1®* 
Sarah Ferguson [embracing her] Oh, 
thank God, Hannah, thank God! ^ 
James Caesar [uncertainly] I cant tell 
you an I feel, Hannah, but I’ll be a good 
man to you 

John Ferguson, May God bless the two 
of you! 

[The sound of the tin whistle grows 
louder Clutib John Maghath appears 
at the door He is a half-wit, and ms 
age is about thirty] 

Clutie John I see you’re all there! 

Sarah Ferguson Och, away on with you, 
Clutie I We don’t want you here with your 


whistle! T 1 Ai» 

Clutie John [entering the kitcheni An, 
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now, Mrs Ferguson, what harm does my 
whistle do to you? ITo James Caesar] 
Good-evening to you, Mr Caesar 1 
James Caesar [sharply} I have nothing 
for youl 

Clutie John That’s a quare pity, Mr 
Caesar 1 I was thinking to myself as I was 
coming along, "Clutie John, if you were to 
meet Mr Caesar now, he’d mebbe give 
you the lend of a halfpenny 1” 

James Caesar Well, you were thinking 
wrong, then, and you can just march on out 
of this as qmck as you like There’s no 
money here for you 

Clutie John Ah, well, the Lord wiU send 
rehef, though you won’t be the honoured 
instrument Sure, I’ll just play a time to 
you for the pleasure of the thing [ffe puis 
the whistle to his lips, and then takes it 
away again} You didn’t kill Mr Witherow 
yet, Mr Caesar? 

James Caesar [furiously} Go 'long to hell 
out of this, will you? 

[He ts about to strike Clxttib John, 
hut Mrs Ferguson prevents him 
from doing so] 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, don’t hurt the poor 
soul, Jimmy I Sure, you know rightly he’s 
astray m the nund 

Clutie John Ay, that’s true, Mrs Fer- 
guson! That’s true enough I’m away in 
the head, and I oqght to be locked up m 
the asylum! And I wpuld be if I was 
worse nor I am! It’s a quare pity of a 
man that’s not distracted enough to be 
^ fhe madhouse and not wise enough 
to be let do what the rest of you do It’s 
a hard thmg now that a man as harmless 
as myself can’t be let play his whistle m 
peace 

James Caesar Why don’t you do some 
Work? 

Clutie John Sure, didn’t I tell you I’m 
astray m the mmd! 

James Caesar It’s a mce thmg when a big 
of a man like yourself goes tramping 
about the country playmg tunes on an old 
Whistle instead of tummg your hand to 
something useful You can work well enough 
« you like 

Clutie John [regarding his whistle affec- 
tionately} I would rather be whistling 
iheres plenty can work, but few can 
whistle 

Hannah Ferguson What do you want, 


Clutie John I want many’s a thmg that 
I’ll never get Did you ever hear me whis- 
thng,“Wilhe Reilly and His Colleen Bawn”? 
That’s a grand tune, for all it’s a Cathohc 
tune] 

James Caesar We heard it many’s a time, 
and we don’t want to hear it agam Quit 
out of the place I 

John Ferguson Come here, Clutie I 

[Cluttb John goes to him} 
Did you want anything to eat? 

Clutie John I always want somethmg to 
eat 

John Ferguson Hannah, give him a sup 
of sweet milk and a piece of soda bread 
Poor lad, his belly is empty many’s a time 
[Hannah goes to get the bread and 
milk for CiiUrns] 

James Caesar It’s a mce thmg for her 
to be attending on the bkp. of him 

John Ferguson Why shouldn’t die serve 
him? We’re all children of the one Father, 
and we’re servmg Him when we’re servmg 
each other 

Clutie John Will I whistle a tune to you, 
Mr Ferguson? [He does not wait for per- 
mission, but begins to play *'Wilhe Reilly 
and His Colleen Bawn"} 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, qmt it, will you? 
You’ll have me deafened with your noise 1 

Clutie John Do you not hke my whistle, 
Mrs Ferguson? It’s grand music You 
should see the wee childher runnmg after 
me when I play it "Play us a tune, Clutie 
John!” they shout when I go by, and 
sure I just play one to them They’re quare 
and fond of my whistle It’s only people 
with bitter mmds that doesn’t like to 
hear it 

[Hannah brings the bread and milk 
to him, and he puts down his whistle 
in order to take them from her} 

Ah, God love you, Hannah, for your kmd 
heart! 

Hannah Ferguson Did Heniy Witherow 
hurt you, Clutie, when he couped you in 
the hedge? 

Clutie John He did, m sang! He couped 
me head over heels, and me domg nothmg 
at all to him That’s a bitter man, Han- 
nah, that would take the bite out of your 
mouth if it would bnng a happorth of 
profit to him He never was known to give 
anythmg to anybody, that man! It’s a poor 
and hungry house he has I was there one 
day when he was at his dinner, and he 
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never as much as asked me had I a mouth 
on me at all 

James Caesar Ay, you’re nght there I You 
are, indeed I There’s no charity or lovmg- 
kindness about him 

Clutie John Well, he's not the only one 
m the woild that’s like that! 

James Caesar There’s people says ho sold 
his soul to the devil 

Clulte John Ah, why would the devil be 
buying souls when he can get millions of 
them for nothing? [To John FEBQtJsoN] 
Did your brother Andrew send the money 
to pay off the mortgage, Mr Fei^uson? 

James Caesar What do you know about 
his brother Andrew? 

Clutie John I know many’s a thmgl I 
can tell you where a kmgfisher has his nest 
this minute I saw a golden eagle once! It 
was m the West I saw it when I was whis- 
tlmg m Connacht It was a great big bird 
with a beak on it that would tear the life 
out of you if it was that way inclmed. IHe 
finishes the milkl This is the grand sweet 
milk! And the fine new bread, tool Isn’t 
it grand now to have plenty of that? Will 
you not let me play a tune to you to re- 
ward you? Sure, I’ll not ask you to give 
me the lend of a halfpenny for it, though 
you can if you hkel I’ll do it just for the 
pleasure of it 

John Ferguson No, Clutie, We can’t have 
you playmg your whistle here the night 
You must go home now We have some- 
thing important to talk about 

Sarah Ferguson Go on, Clutie John! 
Away home with you now! We’ve had 
enough of your chat for one night You can 
fimsh your bread m the loame 

James Caesar I’m going now, Hannah 
Will you walk a piece of the road with 
me? I’ve not had you a minute to myself 
yet with all these interruptions! 

Hannah Ferguson isuhmtss^vely'l Very 
well, Jimmy! 

Clutie John [astonished} Are you gomg 
to marry him, Hannah? 

Hannah Ferguson Ay, Clutie 

Clutie John [incredulously} Ah, you’re 
coddmg! 

James Caesar Come on, Hannah, and 
not be wasting your time talkmg to him! 
[He goes to the door} Here’s Andrew com- 
ing across the fields We’d better wait and 
tell him 


Clutie John. It’ll be a great surprise for 
him 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, and great joy to him 
when he knows we’ll not have to quit the 
farm after all 

[Andrew Ferguson enters He ts a 
slight, delicate-looking lad oj nm- 
teen, nearer in looks to his /other 
than his mother He is very tired aflet 
his work in the fields, and he care- 
lessly throws the bndle he is carry- 
ing into a comer of the kitchen as 
if he were too fatigued to put it in its 
proper place} 

Andrew Ferguson. Good-evemng to you, 
Jimmy! 

James Caesar Good-evenmg, Andrew! 
You’re looking tired on it! 

Andrew Ferguson [sitting down heavily] 
I am tired How’re you, da? 

John Ferguson I’m ri^tly, son! 
Andrew Ferguson Ma, can I have a drop 
of sweet milk to dnnk? I’m nearly dead 
with the drouth 

[Mrs Ferguson goes to the crock to 
get the milk for him} 

James Caesar Andrew, I’ve great news for 
you Me and your sister’s gomg to be IDa^ 
ried on it ^ 

Andrew Ferguson [starting up} You’re 
what? 

[His mother puts a cup of milk into 
his hands} , 

Thank you, mal 

James Caesar Ay, we’re gomg to be 
married, Andrew Hannah’s just settled it 
Sarah Ferguson And we’ll not have to 
quit out of the farm after all, Andrew! 
Jimmy says he’U pay the mortgage off! 

Andrew Ferguson [vaguely} But I 
thought! [He turns to Hannah] 
Hannah Ferguson [quickly} It’s kmd of 
Jimmy, isn’t it, Andrew? 

Andrew Ferguson [after a pause} Ay 
it’s kind! 

James Caesar We just stopped to tell the 
news to you, Andrew, to hearten you up 
after your day’s work, and now Hannah 
and me’s going for a bit of a dandher t^ 
gether We haven’t had a chance of a word 
by ourselves yet, and you know the way a 
couple likes to be by their lone, dont 
you? Are you ready, H a nn ah? 

Hannah Ferguson Ay 
James Caesar Well, come on! Good-ni^t 
to you all! 
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All Good-night, Jimmy 1 
Chile John God reward you, Mr Caesar 
James Caesar Icontemptuously] Och, 
you! 

[Fe goes out Hannah follows him to 
the door] 

Hannah Ferguson I won’t be long be- 
fore I’m back [She goes out] 

Andrew Ferguson Da, is it true about 
Hannah and Jimmy? 

John Ferguson Ay, son, it’s true You saw 
them going out together 
Andrew Ferguson But . did she do it 
of her own free will? 

John Ferguson Would I force her to it, 
Andrew? 

Andrew Ferguson No only I 
suppose my uncle Andrew didn’t wnte, 
then? 


John Ferguson No 

Andrew Ferguson I wonder what made 
her It’s a quare set-out, thisl 
Chile John Did you never hear the story 
of the girl that killed herself over the head 
of love? It's a quare sad story 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, wheesht with you, 
Clutiel Didn’t I tell you before to quit 
out of this? 

Chile John [coaxinglyl Let me stay a 
wee while longer here by the fire, Mrs 
Ferguson I’ll not be disturbmg you 
Sarah Ferguson Well, close the door, then, 
and don’t be talkmg so much I 

CClutie John does as she bids himh 
Cio up there now by the fire, and content 
J ourself 


r^tme sits down in a comer of ti 
fireplace Mrs Ferotison seats he 
self on the sofa"] 

Andrew Ferguson I saw Witherow gou 
oown the loanie I suppose he was m he 
about the mortgage? 

John Ferguson Ay, he was He knoi 
about Hannah and Jimmy 

a row b 

ecn Witherow and Jimmy, and they had 
Ti!n« ^ Witherow caught a holt 

knocked him down, and th( 
flTt forward and struck Witherc 

uu in the face You could have knock 
me down with a feather when she did it 
-inrfrcta Ferguson That was a queer thii 

mini Mebbe she’s changed h 

mmd about him She could hardly find 

no J ! ®ooiieh for him one time I «ni 
rose It s all right It’s a load off my mu 


anyrway to hear that the farm’s safe, though 
God knows I’m a poor hand at workmg it 
John Ferguson You’ll get mto the way of 
it m a wee while, son, and mebbe I’ll be 
able to give you more help, now my mmd’s 
at ease It’s hard on you that was reared for 
the ministry to have to turn your hand to 
farming and you not used to itl 
Andrew Ferguson I daresay it’ll do me 
some sort of good 

Chile John Listen! The girl I was tell- 
mg you about, the one that killed herself, it 
was because her boy fell out with her That 
was the cause of it I She cried her eyes out 
to him, but it made no differs, and so she 
threw herself off a hill and was killed dead 
Andrew Ferguson Wheesht, Clutiel 
Sarah Ferguson Dear only knows where 
you get all them stones from that you’ie 
always teUing, Clutiel 
Chile John I hear them m my travels 
Sarah Ferguson Do you never hear no 
comic ones? 

Chile John Ah, I can’t mmd the comic 
ones I ]ust mmd the sad ones Them’s 
the easie^ to mmd They say the man was 
sorry afterwards when he heard tell die’d 
killed herself, but sure it was no use being 
Sony then He should have been sorry be- 
fore It was a great lep she took 
Andrew Ferguson What’s Jimmy gomg 
to do about the mortgage? Is he gomg to 
take it on himself or what? 

John Ferguson I suppose so We haven’t 
settled anythmg He said I could stay on 
here, your ma and me, with you to man- 
age the farm 

Sarah Ferguson It’s brave and of 
him to do the like 

Andrew Ferguson I don’t see where the 
kindness comes m if he gets Hnnnr^b to 
many him over it! I hope to God she’s not 
domg it just to Ea\e the farm 
John Ferguson It was her own choice 
Andrew, son I said to her I would rather 
go into the Poorhouse nor have her do 
anything against her will I’m not saMng 
Im not glad she’s consented to hue 
Jimmy, for that would be a he I am 
glad 

Ferguson Because the farm’s safe, 

John Ferguson Ay, Andrew! 

nrc silcvt for a few moments'i 
hat are ^ ou thinking, son? Are y ou think- 
ing I m lotting ner marrj Jimmj against her 
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will just to save the farm? Is that what 
you’re thinking? 

Andrew Ferguson [evasively] I don't 
know what to think, da 

John Ferguson I left her to her own 
choice Didn’t I, Sarah? 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, John, you did, and 
sure what does it matter, anyway? She’s 
a young shp of a girl with wayivard fan- 
cies m her head, mebbe, but Jimmy’s as 
good and substantial a man as she’s like 
to get, and he’ll be a good husband to her 
It’s a great thing for a girl to get a com- 
fortable home to go to when she leaves 
the one she was reared in There’s plenty of 
young women does be running after this 
and runmng after that, but sure there’s 
nothing in the end to beat a kind man and 
a good home where the money is easy and 
regular 

Andrew Ferguson It’s easy to be saymg 
that, ma, when you’re past your desires 

Sarah Ferguson I got my desire, An- 
drew, when I got your da I never desired 
no one else but him 

Andrew Ferguson Would you like to 
have mamed Jimmy Caesar if he’d been 
your match when you were Hannah’s age? 

Sarah Ferguson There was never no ques- 
tion of me marrying any one but your 
da • • • 

Andrew Ferguson But if there had — ^if 
your da’s farm had been mortgaged hke this 
one? . . . 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, what’s the good of 
if-ing and supposing? There’s a deal too 
much of that goes on m this house And, 
anyway, we can’t let your da be turned 
out of his home 

Andrew Ferguson Then that is the rea- 
son! Hannah’s marrying Jimmy Caesar for 
our sakes, not for her own! 

John Ferguson No, no, Andrew, son, 
that’s not it I tell you she took him of 
her own free will I wouldn’t put no com- 
pulsion on her . 

Andrew Ferguson No, da, I know you | 
wouldn’t; but are you sure you’re not ready 
to believe she’s taking him of her own free 
will just because she says she is? 

Sarah Ferguson Sure, what else can he 
do? 

John Ferguson God knows, Andrew, it’ll 
hurt me sore to leave this house, but I’d 
go gladly out of it sooner nor cause Han- 
nah a moment’s unhappiness I’m trymg 


hard to do what’s right I don’t think I’m 
acting hypocritically, and I’m not deceiv 
ing myself 

[The door opens suddenly, and Hajt- 
NAH enters tn a state 0} agitation 
She closes the door behind her, and 
then stands unth her face to it She be- 
gins to sob without restraint] 

John Ferguson [rmng from his chair] 
What IS it, daughter? 

Andrew Ferguson [going to her], Han- 
nah! 

Sarah Ferguson Don’t bother her! [Going 
to her and drawing her into her arms] 
There, Hannah, dear, don’t disturb yourself, 
daughter [To the others] She’s over- 
wrought with the excitement That’s what 
It is! [To Hannah] Come and sit down, 
dear! 

[She draws Hannah towards the soja, 
where they both sit down Hannah 
bunes her face in her mother’s shoul- 
der and sobs bitterly] 

Sarah Ferguson Control yourself, daugh- 
ter! You’re all right now! No one’ll harm 
you here! 

John Ferguson Are you not well, Han- 
nah? 

Andrew Ferguson [coming close to his 
mother and sister] Hannah, do you not 
want to many Jimmy Caesar? 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, wheesht with you, 
Andrew, and not be putting notions into 
her head! It’s just overwrought she is 
You know well she’s been as anxious about 
the farm as any of us, and about your da, 
too, and she bore the bother well, but now 
that it’s all settled, she’s had to give way 
Sure, that’s natural! There, daughter, dear, 
just cry away till you’re better [She soothes 
Hannah as she speaks to her] 

John Ferguson [kicking the rug from hts 
legs and going unsteadily to his wife and 
daughter] Hann ah! 

[Hannah, still sobbing, does not regnyi 
Hannah, daughter, do you hear me? 

Hannah Ferguson [without raising her 
head] Ay, da! . 

John Ferguson Listen to me a wtmof 
[He tries to raise her face to his] Look 
up at me, daughter! 

[She turns towards himi 
Don't cry, Hannah! I can’t bear to see 
you crying, dear! [He makes her stand up, 
and then he clasps her to hxm] Listen to 
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5 me, Hannah 1 IVe never deceived you nor 
' * been unjust to you, have I, daughter? 

Hannah Ferguson No, da 
John Ferguson And you know I’d beg 
' my bread from door to door sooner nor 
hurt you, don’t you? Isn’t that true? 

Hannah Ferguson Ay, da, it is 
John Ferguson Well, don’t be afeard to 
' say what’s in your mind, thenl What is it 
that’s upsettmg you? 

' Hannah Ferguson [putting her arms about 
hts neck, and drawing herself closer to 
~ him] Oh, da, I can’t I can’t I 
' Sarah Ferguson You can’t what? I 

: John Ferguson Do you not want to I 

- marry Jimmy? | 

Hannah Ferguson [sobbing anew] I can't 
! thole him, dal 

John Ferguson Very well, daughter! 
That'll be all right! Don’t annoy yourself 
no more about him, dear It’ll be all nght 
Hannah Ferguson I tned hard to want 
him, da, but I couldn’t, and when he bid 
me good>mght and tried to kiss me out m 
the loame, I near died! 

John Ferguson I know, daughter 
Sarah Ferguson [starting up in fear and 
anger] But you promised him, Hannah I 
John, you’re never gomg to let her break 
her word to the man? 

John Ferguson Wheesht, woman 1 
Sarah Ferguson [to her son] Andrew! 

[She sees that Andbew’b sympathies 
, are vnth Hannah] Hannah, think shame 
of yourself! 

Hannah Ferguson I can’t take him, ma, 
I can’t! 

Sarah Ferguson Do you want to see your 
da turned out of the home he was bom 
m, and him old and sick and not able 
to help himself? 

, John Ferguson [angrily] Qmt it, woman, 
when I tell you! 

Sarah Ferguson What’s wrong with the 
man that she won’t take him? There isn’t 
a decenter, qmeter fellow m the place, and 
him never took dnnk nor played devil’s 
cards in his hfe There’s plenty of girls 
would give the two eyes out of their head 
to have the chance of him Martha M’Clurg 
and Ann Close and Maggie M’Conkey, the 
whole lot of them, would jump with joy if 
he was to give a word to them [She turns 
on Hannah], and what call have you to be 
setting yourself up when a decent, quiet 


■mnu offers for you, and you knowmg all 
that depends on it? 

Andrew Ferguson Ma, that’s no way to 
talk to her! 

Sarah Ferguson I’ll say what I want to 
say 

Andrew Ferguson You’ll say no more If 
I hear you speakmg another word to her hke 
that, I’ll walk out of the door and never 
come back again 

Sarah Ferguson [srttmg down and weep- 
ing helplessly] Oh, you’re all agam’ me, 
your da and Hannah and you! I’ll have to 
qmt the house I was brought to when I 
was a young girl, and mebbe hve m a wee 
house m the town or go into the Union! 

John Ferguson [putting Hannah into his 
chair] Sit down, daughter, and quieten 
yourself [To hts wife] If we have to go 
into the Poorhouse, Sarah, we’ll have to go 
[To his son] Put on your top-coat, Andrew, 
and go up to Witherow’s and tell him he 
can take the farm 

Hannah Ferguson [recovering herself 
slightly] No, da, no I’m all nght agam 
I’ll many Jimmy! I’m ashamed of the way 
I went on just now My ma was nght It 
was just the upset that made me like it 
Sarah Ferguson Ay, daughter, that was it 
John Ferguson ^\^eesht, Sarah Go on, 
Andrew 

Andrew Ferguson All nght, da 
Sarah Ferguson [angnly] Let her go her- 
self and fimsh her work! The lad’s wore out 
with tiredness 

Andrew Ferguson I’m not that tired, ma 
Hannah Ferguson [firmly] I’ll go, An- 
drew It’ll quieten me down to have the 
walk [To her father] Jimmy doesn’t know 
yet, da I didn’t tell him, and he’s coming 
up here the mght after he shuts his shop 
Mebbe you’ll tell him before I come 
back? 

John Ferguson All nght, daughter, I will 
[To Andhbw] Hannah’ll go, Andrew She 
doesn’t want to be here when Jimmy comes 
[To Hannah] Put a shawl over your head, 
daughter, and wrap yourself well from the 
mght-air 

Hannah Ferguson Ay, dal 
[She goes upstairs to make herself 
ready to go out Clutib John makes 
a faint sound on hts whistle] 

John Ferguson Ah, are you still there, 
Clutie John? I’d near forgot about you 
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Clutte John Will I play "Willie Reilly 
and his Colleen Bawn” to you? 

John Ferguson No, boy, not the night 
Just keep quiet there in the heat of the 
fire 

Clulie John It’s a brave warm fire It’s 
well to be them that has a good fire when- 
ever they want it 

[Hannah, wearing a shawl over her 
head, comes downstairs and goes 
across the kitchen to the door] 

John Ferguson You’ll not be long, 
Hannah? 

Hannah Ferguson No, da [She opens the 
door and goes out, closing it behind her] 

John Ferguson I wonder will Withcrow 
let the farm to some one else or will he 
till it himself? 

Andrew Ferguson He’ll mebbe till it him- 
self 

Sarah Ferguson I’d better be laying the 
supper for you all Is Clutie John to have 
his here? 

John Ferguson Ay, let him have a bite to 
eat We’ll mebbe not Ve able to [He 
breaks off suddenly and turns to his «on] 
Light the lamp, Andrew, and draw the 
bhnds [He seats himself again in his 
chair] 

Andrew Ferguson Draw the blinds, 
Clutie 

[Andrew lights the lamp while Clutie 
draws the blinds and Mrs Ferguson 
lays the table for supper] 

Andrew Ferguson I wonder what time 
Jimmy’ll come 

John Ferguson I hope he’ll come soon so 
that he won’t be here when Hannah comes 
back 

Andrew Ferguson Ay Will I set the lamp 
near your elbow, da? 

John Ferguson Ay, son, and reach the 
Bible to me, if you please 

[Andrew hands the Bible to him] 
Thank you, son 

ACT TWO 

It w more than an hour later, and it is 
quite dark outside John Ferguson and his 
wife and son are sitting at the table, eating 
their supper Clutib John McGrath w still 
seated in the comer of the fireplace He has 
laid his whistle aside and is engaged in eat- 


ing the supper given to hm by L.. 
Ferguson 

Sarah Ferguson Hannah’s gey and ’ 
in getting back from Witherow’s 
John Ferguson Ay 
Sarah Ferguson I wonder did she hpn 
her mind about Jimmy and go to the 
instead of going to Witherow’s It’s 
him not coming before thisl 
Andrew Ferguson Ah, I don’t think she 
do that Hannah’s not the sort to phn»>- 
sudden 

Sarah Ferguson Well, she changed s”' 
den enough the night 1 ' 

Andrew Ferguson Ah, that was becau. 
she was doing something she didn’t w"* 
to do 

Sarah Ferguson Well, if she ham 
changed her mind, and Jimmy comes ncrt 
we’ll have to give him his supper, and tV 
Hannah’ll mebbe be here before he go< 
away agam It’ll be quare and awkwib* 
for us all 

Andrew Ferguson Well, sure, you 
tell him when he comes, and then he’U no 
be wanting to stop to his supper 
Sarah Ferguson Och, we’d have to off- 
the man somethmg to eat anyway! It’s oniy 
neighbourly to do that much [She turns 
to Clutib John] Will you have some more 
tea, Clutie? 

Clutie John Ay, if you please, Mrs Fcr 
guson It’s quare nice tea I don’t often get 
the like of that any place I go 
Andrew Ferguson It’s a quare thing to 
me the way Jimmy runs after Hannah, and 
her showing him plam enough that she 
never had any regard for him 
Clutie John ’Deed, Andrew, there’s many 
a thing in the world is quarer nor that It a 
a quare thing now for a man to be blowing 
wind mto a bit of a pipe and it to be mak- 
ing tunes for him That’s quare if you Iikel 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, you’re daft about 
that old whistle of yours I [She hands a cup 
of tea to him] Here, dnnk up that, and 
don’t talk so muchl I suppose I’ll have to 
let you sleep m the loft the night? 

Clutie John Sure, that'll be a grand bed 
for me, lying on ihe hay 
Sarah Ferguson I do beheve you’re not 
such a fool as you make out, Clutie f You've 
the fine knack of getting into peoples 
houses and makmg them give you your 
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meals and a bed ■without them meaning to 
do it I 

Clutie John I don’t try to make them do 
it, Mrs Ferguson I just come m the house 
and nt do'wn That’s all I do 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, that’s all you do 
If you did any more, they’d mebbe have 
to keep you for the rest of your life 1 Once 
you’re settled do-wn, it’s hard to persuade 
you to get up agam 

Clutie John You’re lettmg on you’re 
vexed ■with me, Mrs Ferguson, but sure I 
know nghtly you’re not A woman that has 
as kmd a heart as you have 

Sarah Ferguson Ab, wheesht -with your 
talkl Will I cut another piece for you? 

Clutie John Ay, if you please I 
[She cuts a piece of bread and gives it 
to himl 

Andrew Ferguson I wonder, da, would 
you be wilhng to go up to Belfast to hve? 
I think I could mebbe get a place m a 
linen office there, and I daresay Hannah 
might get work m a wareroom or a shop 
Between the two of ■us, we could keep my 
ma and you nghtly 

John Ferguson I’d be as ■willmg to go 
there as anywhere, son, if I have to qmt 
out of this 

Andrew Ferguson When I ■was ■thinkmg 
of gomg mto the ministry, I got acquamted 
with a young fellow named M’Bjnstry that 
was very well connected TTih da kept a 
hnen mill m Belfast, and I daresay he’d be 
■wilhng to put a word m for me if I was to 
ask him 


John Ferguson Ay 

Andrew Ferguson I t hink I’ll go up 
Belfast on Saturday and see young M’Ki 
stry FU wnte a letter to him the mght 
tell him I’m conung, and I’ll just let In 
know the position of things so that he c 
tell his da about me 
Sarah Ferguson [to Andbeiw] Will I pc 
you out a wee drop more tea, son? 
Andrew Ferguson Th ank you, ma 
tSAe tahes his cup and fills it, and th 
passes it back to html 
John Ferguson Who knows but i 
health will be better m Belfast nor it 1 
f *iot sure, when I think 

It, but the mists that he on the hills 
^ght are bad for me They say there’s 
toe air in Belfast blo^wmg up the Lou 
2roin the sea 


[There is a knock at the doorl 


Sarah Ferguson There’s some one at the 
door now It’ll either be Hannah or Jimmy 
Clutie John, away and open it, will you? 
[Cltitie John goes to the door and 
opens it James Caesab steps in The 
assured manner which he assumed 
when Hannah accepted him has be- 
come more pronounced^ 

James Caesar I’m later nor I expected to 
be [He turns to Clutie] Here, Clutie, help 
me off with my coat, will you? 

[Clutie John helps him to take off 
his overcoatl 

It’s turned a bit cold the mght I [To Clu- 
tie] Hang it up there on the rack, Clutie 
[Clutie does as he is bid, and then 
goes to his seat by the fire'l 
I thought it would be as well to wear my 
top-coat, for you get quare and damp com- 
mg up the loame m the mist! [He goes to 
the fire and mbs his hands in the warmth'] 
Where’s Hannah? 

Sarah Ferguson She’s out, Jimmy I 

James Caesar Out, is she? It’s very late 
for her to be out! She’ll have to keep better 
hours nor this when she’s mamed, eh? [His 
attempt to be jovial falls heavy] Has she 
not had her supper yet? 

Sarah Ferguson No, not yet We’re ex- 
pectmg her m every while 

James Caesar I hope she’ll not be long 
I want to discuss the weddmg ■with her 

Sarah Ferguson The weddmg! 

James Caesar Ay Sure, there’s no sense 
m our waitmg long, is ■there? If peoples 
able to get mamed, they ought to get the 
ceremony over qmck That’s what I think, 
Mrs Ferguson Och, listen to me enllm g 
you Mrs Ferguson, just hke a stranger 1 I 
ought to start calhng you “Ma” to get mto 
the way of it, or would you rather I called 
you “Mother”? 

Sarah Ferguson [nervously] I’m not par- 
ticular, Jimmy 

James Caesar Some people’s quare and 
particular about a thmg hke that They 
think it’s common to say “ma” and “da,” 
and they never let their children call them 
anythmg but “father” and “mother ” I knew 
a family once up m Belfast that always 
called Iheir parents “papa” and “mamma ” 
It was quare and conceited of them— just 
as if they were English or anythmg hke 
that 

John, Ferguson Jimmy, I want to say 
somethmg to youl 
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James Caesar Ay, Johnl [Jovially] I 
can’t start calling you “da” or “papa” or 
anything else but John, can I? [To Mbs 
Ferguson] Do you know, I’m near dead 
of the drouth 1 If you could spare me a 
wee drop of tea! . . 

Sarah Ferguson [nsmg and speaking hur- 
nedly] Of course, Jimmy, I will I don’t 
know what I’m thinking about not to ask 
you to sit down to your supper [She goes 
to the dresser for a cup and saucer] Draw 
a chair up to the table, wiU you, and sit 
down! 

James Caesar Ah, now, I don’t want to 
be putting you to any inconvemence 

Sarah Ferguson Sure, it’s no bother at 
all Just come and content yourself I’m all 
throughothei with the ups and downs we’ve 
had this day, and my manners is all shat- 
tered over -the head -of it Sit down here 

James Caesar [taking his place at the 
table] Thank you, ma 

Sarah Ferguson Will you have soda- 
bread or wheaten? 

James Caesar Wheaten, if you please! 

[Andrew Ferguson rises from the table 
and goes to the side of the fire op- 
posite to that on which Clutib John 
is seated] 

Sarah Ferguson Help yourself to any- 
thing you want 

James Caesar Thank you! [He bows Ivs 
head] Thank God for this meal. Amen! 
[To John Ferguson] I’ve been making 
plans in my head, John, about the future 
of the farm 

John Ferguson Jimmy, I want to say 
something to you! 

James Caesar [slightly impatient] Ay, j 
but wait till I tell you about my plans! 
Now, how would it be if you were to let 
the land by itself, and you and the rest of 
you stay on m the house? Me and Han- 
nah’ll be getting married m a wee while 
and there’ll only be the three of you 
left . 

John Ferguson Jimmy! 

James Caesar Now, let me get it all out 
before I forget any of it Andrew could 
mebbe resume his studies for the mimstiy 
I might be able to advance him the money 
for it 

Andrew Ferguson That’s a kmdly 
thought, Jimmy! 

James Caesar Ah, I’ve often thought I 
would bke to be related to a minister It 


looks well to be able to say the Reverend 
Mr So-and-So is your brother-m-law, par- 
ticular if he’s a well-known man such as 
you might be yourself, Andrew Or I was 
thinking if you didn’t fancy the ministry 
any more, mebbe you’d come mto the shop 
and learn the groceiyl The fact is, betwixt 
ourseh'^es, I’m thinking seriously of open- 
ing a branch establishment over at Bally- 
maclurg, and if I had you tramed under 
me, Ani*ew, you’d do nghtly as the man- 
ager of it 

John Ferguson Jimmy, I’ll never be able 
to thank you sufficient for your kmd- 
ne^ 

James Caesar Ah, don’t mention it! 
Sure, it’s a pleasure, and anjnvay it’s in 
the family, you might say! I wonder what’s 
keeping Hannah! Where is she at all? 

John Ferguson Jimmy . . Hannah’s 
changed her mmdl 
James Caesar Changed her mmd! "What 
do you mean? 

John Ferguson She’s changed her mind, 
Jimmy 1 

James Caesar [getting up and going to 
! h.m the assured manner has dropped from 
him] Do you mean she doesn’t want to 
i marry me no more? 

John Ferguson Ay, that’s what I mean 
James Caesar But! Ah, quit your 
coddmg, for dear sake ! [He goes back to his 
scat and begins to eat again] You’ve been 
letting Clutie John put you up to this— 
trying to scare me I wouldn’t wonder but 
Hannah’s upstairs all the while, splitting 
her sides [He gets up and goes to the 
foot of the staircase and calls up it] Hi, 
Hannah, are you there? 

Clutie John I never put them up to 
anything, Mr Caesar It’s not my nature 
to do a thing like that 
James Caesar [calhng up the stairs] 
Come on down out of that, Hannah, and 
not be tormentmg me! 

John Ferguson She’s not there, Jimmy 
James Caesar [coming back to the table] 
Are you in earnest, John? 

John Ferguson I am, Jimmy I’m quare 
and sorry for you 

James Caesar But she gave her promise 
to me an hour ago! You heard her your- 

self! , 

John Ferguson 1 know, but shes 
changed her mind since 
James Caesar What’s come over her? 
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John Ferguson I can’t tell you, Jinimy 
She just didn’t feel that she could go on 
with the match It’s a thmg that you can’t 
explam, Jimmy 

James Caesar But . . the farm 
and the mortgage 1 

John Ferguson When I saw the way her 
mmd was set, I told her to go up to With- 
erow’s and tell him to foreclose 1 

James Caesar But, man ahvel 

John Ferguson Tliat’s the way of it, 
Jimmy I’m heaxtsore about it, but it can’t 
be helped, can it? 

James Caesar [angrily! Do you mean to 
sit there and tell me you’re gomg to let her 
treat me like dirt beneath her feet after 
the way I’ve offered to help you? 

John Ferguson I can’t force her to do 
thmgs agamst her will, Jimmy No good 
would come of the like of that either to 
her or to you 

James Caesar I suppose you never 
thought of my position, John Ferguson? 
I’ve told all my neighbours already that 
Hannah and me are to be married, and now 
I’ll have to tell them that she won’t have 
me! 


Andrew Ferguson My da can’t help it, 
can he, if Hannah doesn’t want to marry 
you? 

James Caesar What’ll Witherow say 
when he hears about it? My God, he’ll 
be the first to knowl [He becomes vnld 
mth rage as this idea expands in his mind! 
Had you no consideration at all, the whole 
pack of you? I was wilhng to cripple my- 
self to get you out of your difficulty, and 
then you turn on me and affront me be- 
fore the man I hate most in the world I 
■That’s kmdness for youl That’s the re- 
bemg neighbourly! 

John Ferguson Ay, you may well com- 
plam, Jimmy! I’m not denymg your right 
to do so I’d have spared you from this 
u I could 

James Caesar Can’t you make her keep 
her promise to me? A man has the right 
to be respected by his own child, and if 
she doesn’t obey you and do what you tell 
her, you should make her 

Andrew Ferguson Would you marry a 
woman that doesn’t want you? 

I want her, don’t 
What does it matter to me whether 
toe wante me or not so long as I’m mar- 
ned to her? My heart’s hungry for her! 


[His jerocity passes into complaint! Dont 
I know rightly she doesn’t want me? But 
what does that matter to me? I’ve loved 
her smce she was a wee child, and I’d be 
happy with her if she was never to give me 
a kmd look Many and many a time, when 
the shop was closed, I went and sat out 
there m the fields and imagmed her and 
me married together and living happy, 
us With two or three wee children, and 
them growmg up fine and strong I could 
see her them times walking about m a 
fine silk dress, and lookmg grand on it, 
and all the neighbours nudgmg each other 
and saymg the fine woman she was and 
the well we must be getting on m the 
world for her to be able to dress herself that 
nice! I could hardly bear it when I used 
to meet her afterwards, and she hadn’t 
hardly a civil word for me, but I couldn’t 
keep out of her way for all that, and 
many’s a time I run quick and dodged 
round comers so’s I should meet her agam 
and have the pleasure of looking at her 
When she said she’d have me, I could feel 
big lumps rolhng off me, and I was h^t- 
hearted and happy for all I knew she was 
only consenting to have me to save your 
farm, John I had my heart’s desire, and I 
never felt so like a man before! A-nr! 
now! [He rests his head on the table 
and begins to sob] 

Sarah F erguson [in anguish! I can’t bear 
to see a man crymg! [She goes to Jimmy] 
Quit, Jimmy, son! It’ll mebbe be all nght 
m the end Don’t disturb yourself so much 
man! ’ 

Andrew Ferguson [contemptuously! 
There’s no sense m going on that way I 

John Ferguson Don’t speak to him, An- 
drew! Leave the man to bin gnef! 

James Caesar [looking up, and address- 
ing Andhew] I know nghtly I’m mnlrTTig ^ 
^or show of myself, but I can’t help it 
Wouldn’t anybody that’s had the life that 
I ve had do the same as me? You’re wgbt. 
and fine, Andrew, and full of your talk, 
but wait till you’ve had to bear what I 
you’ll see then what you’ll do 
when something good that you’ve longed 
for all your hfe comes to you and then is 
taken from you [He rises from the table, 
trying to recover himself and speak in an 
ordinary voice! I’m sorry I bothered you 
all I III not trouble you with my company 
any longer It’ll be better for me to ba 
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going nor to be here when she conies back 
[lie moves towards the door] I said some 
harsh words to you, John I 
John Ferguson I’m not minding them, 
Jimmy I know well the state you’re in 
James ' Caesar I’m sorry I said them to 
you, all the same It was in anger I said 
them 

[CnuTiB John starts up from his seat 
in the comer, and holds up hts hand 
for silence] 

Clutie John Wheeshtl 
Sarah Ferguson What is it, Clutie? 
Clutie John Wheesht, wheeshtl 
[He goes to the door and opens it, 
while the others stand staring at him 
He listens for a moment or two, and 
then he darts swiftly into the dark- 
ness] 

Sarah Ferguson In the name of God, 
what ails the fellow? 

Andrew Ferguson [going to the door] 
He’s heard something 
Sarah Ferguson [drawing a blind and 
peering out] Oh, what is it? 

Andrew Ferguson [looking out] I can’t 
see anythmg Wait I [He pauses a mo- 
ment] There’s some one commg up the 
loanie I hear steps 

James Caesar [coming to his side, and 
listening] It’s some one running I 
Andrew Ferguson Ay I It’s Hannah I 
[He shouts to his sister] What ails you, 
Hannah? 

James Caesar I hope nothing’s happened 
to her 

Sarah Ferguson She must have been 
scared or something 

[She goes to the door and stands be- 
side Caesar Andrew Ferguson is 
heard outside speaking inquiries to 
his sister Then Caesar and Mrs 
Ferguson come away from the door 
into the kitchen, and Hannah, in a 
state of terrible agitation, appears in 
the doorway She pauses wildly for 
a moment, glancing round the room 
without seeing anything because of 
sudden change from darkness to light] 
Sarah Ferguson Hannah, what ails you, 
dear? 

[Hannah goes quickly to her father 
and throws herself against his knees] 
Hannah Ferguson Da, dal 
John Ferguson. What os it, daughter? 
What IS it? 


[Andrew Ferguson, followed b 
Clvtje John, returns to the kitchen 
He closes the door] 

Andrew Ferguson. What ails her? Ha 
she hurt herself? 

John Ferguson Hannah I 

[He tries to lift her face to his, but 
she resists him] 

Hannah, what is it? Tell me, daughter I 
Hannah Ferguson [brokenly] Da, da, I 
can’t I 

John Ferguson You can’t what, Han- 
nah? 

Hannah Ferguson. It’s . . . it’s fearful, 
dal 

James Caesar Has any one harmed her? 
Hannah, has any one harmed you? [To 
John Ferguson] She was at Witherow’s, 
wasn’t she? [Turning to the others] That’s 
where she was — at Witherow’s 1 [To Hak- 
nah] Hannah, do you hear me, girl? Has 
any one harmed you? Was it Witheroff? 
Hannah Ferguson I can’t . can’t . 
James Caesar You must tell us [Look- 
ing wildly about him] My God, I’ll go mad 
if any harm’s happened to her I 
Andrew Ferguson [taking hold of hts arm 
and leading him away from Hinnahj 
Quieten yourself, Jimmy She’ll tell us m 
a minute when she’s herself agam 
John Ferguson Hannah, dearl Come 
closer to me, daughter I [He lifts her head 
from his knees and draws her up so that 
her face rests against his] Just keep quiet, 
daughter 1 No one’ll harm you here Keep 
quite qmetl [To Jaiubs Caesar] She was 
always a wee bit afeard of the dark, mr 
she has a great imagination, and she mebbe 
thought she saw sometbmg fearful m the 
night Get her a wee sup of sweet milkj 

one of you! , 

[Mrs Ferguson goes to get the milk 

for her] 

It’s mebbe nothing but fright I’ve seen 
her as startled as this once before when 
she was a child 

[B[annah gives a great sob, and starts 

a little] j , 

There, daughter, you needn’t be scaredJ 
You’re safe here from any barm 

[Mrs Ferguson brings a cup of milk 

to him] 

Thank you, Sarah I Here, Hannah, drink a 
wee sup of thisl It’ll do yon goodl 
Hannah Ferguson [clinging closer to him\ 
Nc(, da, not 
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John Ferguson Ay, daughter, it’ll help 
to steady you I 

[Ee puts the cup to her lips, and she 
dnnks some of the mtlkl 
That’s right 1 That’s right I You’ll have a 
wee drop more, nowl 

[She averts her head] 
Ay, daughter, just have some more, and 
then you’ll mebbe be qmeter in your- 
self [He compels her to dnnk some more 
of the milk, and then he puts the cup away] 
That’ll do you a power of goodl [He draws 
her head dovm to his breast] Just rest your 
head on me, daughter, and keep still! 

Clutie John She was crying bitter out 
there She was running up the loanie when 
I foimd her, and she let a screech out of 
her when I touched her arm, and then she 
run that hard I couldn’t keep pace with 
her It must have been a fearful thin g that 
scared her that way! 

Sarah Ferguson I hope to my goodness 
it’s no more sorrow for us We’ve had 
more nor our share already 

John Ferguson Wheesht, wheesht, woman 
Wheesht! 

James Caesar If Witherow’s harmed her, 
m kill him I will, so help me, God! 

John Ferguson Qmt, qmt! [To Hannah] 
Are you better now, Hannah? 

CSAe stiU sobs a little, but her agitation 
has subsided, and she is now able to 
speak more or less coherently] 

Just tell me, daughter What happened 
you? 

Hannah Ferguson Da, I’m ashamed! 

John Ferguson Ashamed, daughter! 

Sarah Ferguson She said she was 
ashamed! Oh, my God! 

John Ferguson What are you ashamed of. 
daughter? 

Hannah Ferguson I . [She relapses] 
I wn’t teU you, da, I can’t tell you! 
nah?”*^® ^“«sar Was it Witherow, Han- 

John Ferguson Don’t bother her, Jimmy! 

James Caesar I know it was Witherow, 
i Know it was him! 

^John Ferguson Hannah! Look up, daugh- 

Hannah Ferguson Yes, da! 

John Ferguson Tell me about it! 

^kenlJl T^ ’ ^Baking 

orokenly] I went up to Witherow^ farm, 


the way you told me, and there were two 
people waiting to talk to him 

John Ferguson Ay 

Hannah Ferguson He kept me waitmg 
till after he had done with them I told 
him we couldn’t pay the money and he 
was to foreclose, and then he began laugh- 
mg at me and making a mock of of 
Jimmy [She looks up and sees Caesar 
and hesitates to finish her sentence] 

James Caesar Was it me he made a mock 
of? [To John Ferguson] Ah, didn’t I tell 
3 'ou what he would do? Didn’t I, now? [He 
turns to the others] Didn’t I, Mrs Fergu- 
son? 

John Ferguson Go on, daughter! 

Hannah Ferguson He said he supposed 
it couldn’t be helped, and I was just com- 
ing away when he said he would walk the 
length of the loame with me, and I waited 
for him [Her voice grows feeble] We were 
walking along, talkmg about one thing and 
another 

John Ferguson [nervously] Ay, ay! 

Hannah Ferguson And he begun tellmg 
me what a fine girl I am, and wishing he 
could kiss me! 

James Caesar God starve him! 

Hannah Ferguson And then he tned to 
kiss me, but I wouldn’t let him We were 
going over Musgrave’s meadow together, 
and all of a sudden he put his arms round 
me and threw me down! Oh, da, da> 
Wer gnef overcomes her again, and she 
bunes her head against his breast and is 
unable to speak further] 

James Caesar What did she say, John? 
What was it she said? 

John Ferguson [brokenly] I can’t speak, 
Jimmy— I can’t speak Hannah, dear! [He 
tries to comfort her] 

James Caesar Did he wrong her? That’s 
what I Want to know! 

Sarah Ferguson Oh, will we never have 
comfort m the world! John, does she mean 
. harmed her harmed her? 
[Wildly to the others] One of you do some- 
tnmgl Andrew! Jimmy!! 

James Caesar IVe swore many’s a time 
to have his life and never done it I was 
a poor, tremblmg creature, but I’ll tremble 

Cffe goes to the door] Good- 
night to you all! 

Where are you goag, 

Cmw I'm gomg-Bomewherel 
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John Ferguson Sit down, Jimmy 
James Caesar, It’s no good you tallung to 
me, Johnl iHe opens the door violently 
and goes ouil 

John Ferguson Andrew, go after him 
and bring him back There’s enough harm 
done already Go and stop him, son! 

[Andrew goes unwillingly to the door 
He stands there looking up the dark 
loaniel 

Andrew Ferguson I can’t see him I 
John Ferguson You must be able to see 
him He can’t be that far! Go after him, 
man, and bring him back here 
Andrew Ferguson. No, da, I won’t IHe 
shuts the door and returns to his seat] The 
man has a right to be left to himself 
John Ferguson Andrew! [He tries to get 
up from his chair, but is prevented by Han- 
n\h’s weight] Here, Sarah, take Hannah 
and put her to bed Get up, daughter! 

Hannah Ferguson [clinging to him] Da, 
da! 

John Ferguson Ay, daughter, ay! God’s 
scourged us hard, and it isn’t easy to bear 
We must just . just try and be patient 
[.ffissinfir her] Go to your ma, dear, and 
let her take care of you! 

Sarah Ferguson Come to your bed, Han- 
nah! 

[Hannah’s anguish unbalances her, and 
she becomes hysterical, and stands 
clinging to her father and weeping 
bitterly] 

John Ferguson [comforting her] You 
must control yourself, daughter Go with 
your ma, now, like a good girl Take her, 
Sarah ! 

[Mrs Ferguson leads her daughter to- 
wards the stairs They go out] 

Andrew Ferguson I hope Jimmy’ll kill 

him j 

John Ferguson [weakly] Son, son, dont 

talk that wayl 

Andrew Ferguson I can’t help it, da He 
ought to be killed He’s not fit to live 
John Ferguson Are you settmg yourself 
up to judge God’s work? 

Andrew Ferguson An eye for an eye, da, 
and a tooth for a tooth! 

John Ferguson That’s not the spirit that 
jiives now, son! That’s the spirit that was 
destroyed on the Cross If a man does an 
injury to you, and you mjure him back, 
you’re as bad as he is You have your own 
work to do m the world, and you must leave 


God to do His, It’s His work to jad 
not ours! [His utterance exhausts him 
little, and he staggers back into hts cha 
His voice changes to a pleading note] A 
Andrew, son, don't never talk that w« 
again! I meant you for the mimstiy, 
teach people how to live for God! Y 
can’t go into the mmistry now, son, b 
you can teach people just the same, ju^ t 
same! I would rather you were dead n 
hear you speak about Jimmy Caesar tl 
way you’re doing . . [He gets up fro 

his chair and goes to his son, taking him I 
the shoulder] Will you not go out a 
look for him, son? He has suffered enoug 
poor man, without him danming his soul! 

Andrew Ferguson He can bear Go 
strokes as well as we can! 

John Ferguson Your heart’s bitter, soi 
I wish I could go 1 [He staggers towards i 
door] I haven’t the strength I used to ha 
Andrew, will you not do as I bid yoi 
Andrew Ferguson No, da, I won’t inte 
fere between them 
John Ferguson I must go myself, then 
must try and find him 

[Mrs Ferguson comes doum the star 
into the kitchen] 

Sarah Ferguson John! 

John Ferguson Ay, woman! 

Sarah Ferguson Hannah wants you She 
not be qmet without you near her 
John Ferguson I can’t go up to h 
yet, Sarah. I’m gomg out to look f 
Jimmy Caesar I can’t let him be wande 
mg about wild m the mght If he fine 
Witherow, he’ll mebbe do him an inju 
[He turns towards the door again] 
drew won't go, so I must I can’t let tl 
m an destroy himself 
Sarah Ferguson What way’s that to 
talkmg and you the sick you are? Is 
your death you’re wanting? And no co 
on or nothmg [To her son] Andrew, tbm 
shame of yourself to be letting your da g 
out in the dark and damp I [To her hx 
hand] You must come to Hannah She iron 
keep still without you! [To AndrbwO Yo 
go and look for Jimmy, Andrew The po 
creature’s near distracted mad, and de 
knows in that state he might do somethin 
fearful 

Andrew Ferguson [sullenly] I m not g 
mg, ma I’ve told my da that alrea<^ 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, aren't you hea 
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strong? [To her husband] Come up to Han- 
nah first, John! 

John Ferguson She must -wait till I come 
back It’s Jimmy Caesar that’s m the gre*it- 
est danger now I’ll come to her when I got 
back, tell her! 

Sarah Ferguson You’ll rue this night, 
the pam of you, but you must ha^e jour 
own way, I suppose I 

John Ferguson Give me my coat, woman! 

[Mrs Ferguson goes to get hs coat 
for him] 

Andrew, will you not come with me and 
help me to find him? 

Andrew Ferguson I’ll not budge out of 
the door, da I wouldn’t lift a finger to 
stop him from domg anything he wants 
to do 

[Mbs Ferguson returns to the htchen 
carrying a jacket, a topcoat, and a 
muffler] 

It’s no business of mme to mterfere be- 
tween them 

Sarah Ferguson [helping her husband into 
hs coat] Muffle yourself up well, John 
It’s cold the night 

John Ferguson Ay, Sarah, thank you 
[He puls the muffler round his throat] 
Andrew Ferguson I only hope Jimmy’ll 
have the manhood to kill Witherowl 
John Ferguson [in pain] Wheesht 
wheesht, son! Wheesht, adearl [He recov- 
ers himself, and turns to his wife] Tell 
Hannah where I’m gone, Sarah! That’ll 
mebbe keep her quiet till I get back! [He 
opens the door] I'll come as soon as I 
can! [He goes out, closing the door behind 
him] 

Sarah Ferguson It’ll kill him, this night’s 
Workl Andrew, how can you stand there 
and see your da gomg out in the wet and 
dark, and you knowing well the sick and 
feeble he is! 

Andrew Ferguson I can’t stop him from 
gomg, can I? 

Sarah Ferguson You could have gone 
yourself 

Andrew Ferguson [turning to her and 
speaking fiercely] I tell you I don’t want 
to stop Jimmy from killing Witherow if 
he’s going to do it It’s right that he should 
kill him The man’s bad from head to 
foot Ever3rtluug about him shows that! 

^’t only the way he’s treated us, but 
others too You’ve told me yourself many's 
a time, and my da’s told me too, of the cuts 


-/-u ■ ■ - "" ■ — 

and insults Jimmy’s had to bear from himl 
Isn’t this greater nor the lot of them put 
together? Hasn’t Jimmy a right to turn on 
him now if he nei cr had the right before? 
I don’t care what my da sajsl Jimmy 
has the nght to turn on him and kill him 
if he can 

Sarah Ferguson [bewildered by the cata''- 
trophe in which she is involved] I’m all 
moidhcrcd bv it I don’t undcrstnnd what’<! 
happening Your da saj's it’s the will of 
God, but I I can’t make it out 
[S/ic goes towards the stairs] I’ll mebbo 
not come down again, Andrew Good-night, 
son I 

Andrew Ferguson Good-night, mal 
[Mrs Ffbguson goes iipslairs An- 
drew walls flcross the room and opens 
the door He lools out for a mo- 
ment or two Then he shuts the door 
and wall s hack to the fireplace] 

Clutic John Your da’s a forgi\ing mm 
Andrew ! 

Andrew Ferguson [abscntlj/] Eh? 

Clultc John I say, jour da’s a forgo- 
ing mnnl 

Andrew Ferguson [carelessly] Oh, ai 
A> I [He walks across the room and back 
again] 

Cluiie John You’re not a forgiving man, 
are j'ou, Andrew? 

[A^DREW sits down at the table IJc 
docs not reply to Clutib John] 
Clultc John You’re not a forgi\ mg man 
are you, Andrew? [He gets up and comes 
to the table] You wouldn’t forgive till se^- 
enly times seven, would you? 

Andrew Ferguson [impatiently] Ah, quitl 
Clutie John Your da has a quarc good 
nature He always says you should turn the 
other check to the man that harms you 
That's a great spirit to have, that, isn’t 
it? 

Andrew Ferguson [who has not been 
listening] Eh? What’s that you say? 

Clulte John I was talking about your da, 
Andrew, and him having the great fine 
spint of forgiveness in him 
Andrew Ferguson [indifferently] Oh, ay I 
Ay! 

Clutie John I could never be as for- 
giving as your da if I hved to be a thou- 
sand years old [He pauses for a moment, 
and then says eagerly] Will I play some 
thing to you? 
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[Andrew does not make any move- 
menll 

Are you not listening to me? 

Andrew Ferguson [crossly"} Ah, what is 
it? What’s the matter with you? 

Cluite John Will I not play something 
to you? It’s a great comfort when you’re 
m trouble to hear a man playing a tune . 

Andrew Ferguson [sharply} Quit bleth- 
ering I 

Clutie John [going hack to his seat at 
the fire} I was only wondering could I do 
anything to please you, Andrew? But I’ll 
keep still and quiet I’ll not disturb you 
at all 

[They sit in silence Jor a Jew moments} 

Clutie John He’s a bad man, that man 
Witherowl That’s what he is! He has a 
sour nature in him Whenever he meets me, 
he makes a mock of me and says, “When 
are they going to put you m the asylum, 
Clutie?” Sometimes he hits me with his 
stick or a whip mebbe He done that llie 
day there foment your own door, Andrew! 
He couped me into the hedge and near 
broke my whistle on me That shows the 
bad-natured man he is to be hurting a poor 
fellow like myself that has to beg his bread 
from door to door! 

Andrew Ferguson Hold your tongue, will 
you? 

Clutie John [meekly} All right, Andrew! 

I was only saymg what he done to me, but, 
sure, it doesn’t matter what he does to the 
like of me, a poor senseless fellow that wan- 
ders the world with a whistle ! It’s quare and 
different, Andrew, when he does harm to a 
girl hke Hannah 

Andrew Ferguson [turning to him and 
speaking quickly} Ay, it is different, Clutie ! 
You’re nght there My sister is the finest 
girl m the County Down 

Clutie John [eagerly} Ay, die is, An- 
drew She IS in sang There isn’t her equal 
in the provmce of Ulster There is not I’ve 
oftentimes heard people talking about her, 
and saymg what a fine match she’ll make 
for some man, and one time I tried to 
make up a song about her to be smgmg on 
the roads, but I couldn’t do it with any satis- 
faction to myself I’m no hand at makmg 
up poetry She’s a fine young girl and a 
great compamon she’ll be to any one 

Andrew Ferguson It’s only a fine man 
that’s fit for her 

Clutie John That’s true ! [He gets up and 


comes to the table and leans across it] It 
would never have done if she’d married 
Jimmy Caesar The mountains can never 
consort with the hills 
Andrew Ferguson No! No!! I wasn’t 
best pleased about the match when I heard 
of it 

Clutie John He’s not much of a man, 
Jimmy Caesar! 

Andrew Ferguson No, he isn’t mdeed! 
Clutie John He’s a poor-natured man, 
that’s what he is He’d be worse nor With- 
erow if he bad the pluck Mebbe he is 
worse nor him, for he has no pluck at all 
He’s a mean man 

Andrew Ferguson I daresay you’re nght 
[He goes to the fire and stands with kis 
back to it] 

Clutie John Ay, I am He’d beat you on 
the ground that lad would, but he would 
run away from you if you were to stand up 
to him That’s the kmd he is 
Andrew Ferguson Ah, well, he’s had a 
poor life of it 

Clutie John He’d have been mean-na- 
tured whatever kind of a life he had, 
Andrew! I’ve seen men hke him before in 
my time 'They think I’m a fool and see 
nothmg, but when I’m playmg my whistle, 
Andrew, I see them when they’re not think- 
ing I’m lookmg at them — and there’s plenty 
of them, high up and low down, that are 
crawlmg when they’re at your feet and 
are ready to crawl when they’re standing 
up That’s the way of them A man hke 
Jimmy Caesar would be a poor defender 
for Hannah! 

Andrew Ferguson Mebbe he would! 

Clutie John I’d be afeard to trust my- 
self to him if I was m need of a person 
to take care of me I would so 
Andrew Ferguson Ah, you can take care 
of yourself! Quit talking now, or if you 
can’t keep qmet, go out to the hayloft and 
talk to yourself [He goes half-way across 
the room and then returns to the fire He 
stands unth his face to it} 

Clutie John [after a pause} I wonder 
will Jimmy Caesar kill Witherow? 

Andrew Ferguson What makes you won- 
der that? 

Clutie John I was just wondenng! [He 
turns towards the door} I’d better be going 
to my bed It was kmd of your ma to give 
me leave to sleep m the loft It!ll be mce 
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and comfortable to stretch myself out on 
the hay 

Andrew Ferguson Ay Good-mght 
Clutie John Good-mght to you, Andrew 
[He looks back to hts seat] Ah, dear bless 
us, I was near forgettmg my whistle 1 [He 
goes to his seat and picks up the whistlel 
It’s not a great deal to look at, but it can 
play a grand tunel [He puts it in his 
pocketl I wouldn’t be surprised but Caesar 
doesn’t do it! 

Andrew Ferguson [dbstractedly\ Doesn’t 
do what? 

Clutie John Kill Witherow 
Andrew Ferguson What makes you t h i nk 
that? 

Clutie John It’s the way of him to be 
talkmg and not domg 
Andrew Ferguson Ah, man, but this is 
different 

Clutie John You can’t help your nature, 
Andrew No one can Jimmy Caesar’s al- 
ways been afeard of Heniy Witherow, and 
it’s likely he always will be He can’t help 
it, God be good to him! 

Andrew Ferguson [thinking this over for 
a second, and then turning away contempt 
luously] Ah, you don’t know what you’re 
talkmg about! 

Clutie John No No, Andrew, that’s true! 
I have no sense m my head at all I’ve 
oftentimes been told that Good-mght 
agam to you, Andrew! 

Andrew Ferguson Good-mght! 

Clutie John [before he reaches the door] 
Mind you, Jimmy Caesar’ll mean to kill 
him! I daresay he will And mebbe he would 
have killed him if he had been standmg 
foment him that mmute, with his back 
turned, but he had to go out and find 
him, Andrew! It’s a good step from here 
to Witherow’s farm, and he had to get a 
gun or something You have tune to 
think when you’re gomg that length 
Andrew Ferguson Ay 
Clutie John I wouldn’t doubt but he 
went home I daresay he’s lymg huddled 
up m his bed this mmute, Andrew, and your 
poor old da huntmg for him m the dark, 
and your sister up there weepmg her eyes 
out 

Andrew Ferguson Ah, qmt, man, qmt! 
You’re tormenting me with your talk 
Clutie John A fine girl like Hannnh to 
be dependmg on Jimmy Caesar for a 
man 


Andrew Ferguson Go on with you, go 
on! 

Clutie John And him mebbe at home all 
the time, snuggled up m his bed! 

Andrew Ferguson What do you* mean, 
Clutie? What are you trymg to prove? 

Clutie John Prove? Me? Sure, I couldn’t 
prove ansdhmg if I was paid to do it I’m 
no hand at provmg thmgs That’s why I 
haven’t got any sense 
Andrew Ferguson [going to him and tak- 
ing hold of his shoulder! What’s all this 
talk about Jimmy Caesar mean? You have 
some meanmg m your mind! 

Clutie John I wish I had, but sure I’ll 
never be right, never I’ll always be quare 
Andrew Ferguson [turning away from him 
in disgust! Och, away with you! [He goes 
back to the fire, standing with hts face to 
it! You have as much talk as Jimmy Caesar 
himself! 

[Clutie John stands still for a few 
moments Then he steps lightly 
across the floor to where Andrew 
IS sitting and taps him on the shoul- 
der! 

Clutie John Andrew! 

Andrew Ferguson What ails you now? 
Clutie John Supposmg Jimmy Caesar 
doesn’t kill Witherow? 

Andrew Ferguson Well? Well, well? 
Clutie John That ’u’d be fearful, wouldn’t 
, it? Can’t you picture Witherow sittmg up 
: there m his hungry house laughmg to him- 
self 

Andrew Ferguson My God, Clutie! 
Clutie John And mebbe saymg he’ll look 
I out for Hannah agaml 

Andrew Ferguson A,w, my God, my God! 
Clutie John And makmg a mock of 
Jimmy Caesar, the way he always does, and 
calhng him an old Jenny-Jo that’li stand 
by and let another man do harm to his 
girl 

Andrew Ferguson Ah, whee^t with you, 
wheesht ! 

Clutie John And tellin g people about 
it! Ay, telhng people about it! You can 
see him with his great jaw h a ngin g down 
and him roarmg with laughter and telhng 
them all m Jefferson pubhc-house on the 
fair-day! 

Andrew Ferguson Ay, mdeed, that’s what 
he’d do! 

Clutie John That’s what he done over 
the head of Martha Foley that had the child 
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to him Didn’t I hear him myself, telling 
them all about it, and them sphtting their 
sides and callmg him the great lad and 
the gallons boy and the terrible man for 
women? And then mebbe him to be 
telhng thorn how your da, that’s near his 
death, went out to try and stop Jimmy from 
kilhng him, and all the while your da was 
tumbling over the dark fields Jimmy was 
lying tremblmg with fright m his bed, 
afeard to move . . . 

Andrew Ferguson He’d never be such a 
collie as that, Clutie He couldn’t for 
^ame 

Clutie John [coming nearer to html If 
I was Hannah s brother, I’d make sure 1 

Andrew Ferguson Make sure! What do 
you mean? 

Clutie John Ah, what do I mean? Sure, 
I don’t know what I’m sa 3 ang half my 
time! I’m all throughother I don’t know 
what I mean, Andrew, I don’t know God 
reward you, and I’ll bid you good-night 
I’ll go up to the loft and play a while to 
myself Sure, I’ll disturb no one there but 
the cows mebbe m the byre, and God 
knows the poor beasts ’ll not complain if 
a poor follow like ra 3 ’’self has a small di- 
version And when I lie down and stretch 
myself m the hay, I can be thinking mebbe 
Jimmy Caesar is lying in a fine warm bed, 
and be pitying your da that’s out looking 
for him, and be cursing Henry Witherow 
that’s mebbe laughing now and making 
up great stones to be telhng on the fair- j 
day 

Andrew Ferguson Are you tiymg to dnve 
me demented? 

Clutie John Wheesht, wheeshti 
[Mrs Ferguson comes down the stairsl 

Sarah Ferguson Will you not keep quiet, 
the pair of you? I’m trying hard to get 
Hannah asleep, but the clatter you’re mak- 
ing would wake the dead! Is your da not 
back yet, Andrew? 

Andrew Ferguson No, ma, not yet! 

Sarah Ferguson [jnch/ng up Jimmy Cae- 
sar’s coat! Dear bless us, Jimmy left hia 
coat behmd him He’ll be sure to get his 
death of cold, for he always had a deh- 
cate chest [She puts the coat aside] I wish 
you’d go and find your da, Andrew, and 
brmg him home It’s no time of the night 
for him to be wandermg about m the cold 
air Hannah’U never rest without him near 


her Will you not go now and find him, 
son? 

Andrew Ferguson All right, mal 
Sarah Ferguson That’s a good son Tell 
him to come home as quick as he can 
Clutie John’ll stay here while you look for 
him [She listens Jor a moment] That’s 
Hannah ciying again! I can’t leave her 
for a mmute but she begins lamentmg . 
[She goes hurriedly upstairs again An- 
drew goes to the door and looks 
out. He IS followed by Clvtie John] 
Clutie John Look, Andrew, there’s a hght 
in Witherow’s window Do you see it over 
there on the side of the hill? It shines down 
the valley a long way Do you see it, An- 
drew? 

Andrew Ferguson Ay 
Clutie John It doesn’t look as if Jimmy’d 
got there, does it? The light’s still shinmg 
Andrew Ferguson He might be there foi 
all that 

Clutie John Mebbe! Ay, mebbe! Well, 
I’ll away on now to my bed The night’s 
turned shaip, and I feel tired and sleepy 
[He stands in the doorway, gazing up at 
the sky] There’s a lot of wee stars out 
the night, Andrew, but no moon 
Andrew Ferguson Ay 
Clutie John I oftentimes think it must 
be quare and lonely up in the sky Good- 
night to you, Andrew! 

Andrew Ferguson Good-mght, Clutie 
[CiiUYiB John goes out Andrew Fer- 
guson stands still, watching the light 
in Witherow’s window Then a great 
anger goes over him He mutters 
something to himself, and turns sud- 
denly into the kitchen He takes down 
the gun and, after examining it to see 
zf it IS loaded, he goes out In a few 
moments Sarah Ferguson is heard 
calling to him from the top of the 
stairs] 

Sarah Ferguson Andrew! Andrew 11 Are 
you there? [She comes down part of the 
staircase and looks over the hamsters] Are 
you there, Andrew? Clutie! [She comes 
into the kitchen and looks about her] 
Clutie! [She goes to the foot of the stairs 
and calls up to Hannah] It’s all right, Han- 
nah, dear! Andrew’s away to fetch your 
dal [She goes to the door and looks oui 
for a few moments Then she closes the door 
and goes up the stairs again] 
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ACT THREE 

It w early in the morning oj the follow- 
mg day The room is bright and cheery be- 
cause a fine sunshine pours in at the win- 
dow and open door There is nothing in 
the appearance of the kitchen to indicate 
that any unusual thing has happened, the 
gun IS again suspended over the fire-place 
Mbs F^gtjson is bending over the fire, 
settling a kettle on the coals and turf, when 
her husband comes into the kitchen from the 
staircase 


here, and so I went there first, but I didn’t 
see him 

Sarah Ferguson Did you see Witherow? 

John Ferguson Ay I warned him about 
Jimmy 

Sarah Ferguson You warned him? 

John Ferguson Ay 

Sarah Ferguson And you never laid a 
finger on him? 

John Ferguson No 

Sarah Ferguson Well, mdeed, I can’t 
make you out, John! There’s a man’s 
harmed your daughter, and you didn’t as 


Sarah Ferguson Is that you, John? 

John Ferguson Ay [He seats himself 
by the fire} Where’s Andrew? 

Sarah Ferguson He’s away out to the 
byre Will I call him? 

John Ferguson, Ay, do! 

[Mbs Febguson goes to the door and 
calls out “Andrew I Andrew i'” An- 
DBBW IS heard to shout, “What do 
you want, maf” and Mbs Febgtt- 
soN replies, “Your da wants you a 
minute!” Andehiw shouts hack, “I’ll 
he in in a wee while” Mbs Eebgu- 
SON returns to the fire} 

Sarah Ferguson He says he’ll be m in a 
nunute Did you get your rest, John? 

John Ferguson I couldn’t sleep at all, I 
lay still and closed my eyes, but my Tmnrl 
was workmg all the time I kept on won- 
dermg where Jimmy went to 1^ mght I 
suppose no one has come up the loame 
with news? 

Sarah F erguson There’s been no one next 
or near this place this mommg but our- 
selves and Clutie John I gave him his 
breakfast and sent him packmg He was 
ja a quare wild mood, that lad, and could 
nardly contam himself for excitement 

John Ferguson I daresay he was greatly 
disturbed in his mmd after what happened 
yesterday Them people is quare and easily 
pelted I wish Andrew would cornel Is 
xiannah up yet? 

Sarah Ferguson Indeed I don’t know I 
didnt call her this mommg She was a 
long while gettmg her sleep, and so I just 
let her he on She’ll be all the better for the 


John Ferguson Ay I can’t make 

mpKh ’“Bht I thou 

mebbe he d go straight to Witherow & 


much as lift your hand to himl You went 
and warned him about Jimmy 1 Oh, 
John, I can’t understand youl It doesn’t 
seem nidit someway to be actmg like that! 

John Ferguson God's Word says I must 
love my enemies, Sarah That is my gmde 
m all I do It’s hard to obey that command- 
ment, and when I was standmg there m 
front of Witherow, I was tempted to take 
a hold of him and do him an mjury 
but I resisted the temptation, and I did 
what God bid me I wasn’t able to love 
him, but I warned h im I could do no more 
than that but God R mebbe under- 
stand! 

Sarah Ferguson [sighing} Ah, welll It’s 
a quare way to look at things If any one 
was to hurt me, I’d do my best to hurt 
them back, and hurt them harder nor they 
hurt me That would learn them I 

John Ferguson Would it? Men’s been 
hitting back smee the beginnmg of the 
world, but hittmg back has learned no one 
anythmg but hatred and bitterness 

Sarah Ferguson What did you do after 
you saw Witherow? 


John Ferguson I went down to Jimmy’s 
shop, but he wasn't there I dundhered on 
the door, but I could get no answer Matt 
Kerr put his head out of his wmdow, but 
he couldn’t tell me a thmg about .T imm y i 
didn’t know what to do after that! I wan- 
dered about m the dark for a while, and 
then I went back to the shop, but he still 
wasn’t there! I was feehng tired, and I sat 
down for a wee while, thinkmg mebbe 
Jimmy would turn up while I was wait- 
mg, but he didn’t, and so I came home 
Sarah Ferguson You might have got your 
death of cold sittmg there m the damp It’s 

l^ewT Imocked against 
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John Ferguson Ay, it is, but sure it’s 
easy to miss people when it isn’t light 
[Andrew Ferguson enters by the door 
There w a sombre look on his face It 
IS not the darkness of a man who %s 
horrified by his oum deed, but the 
darkness of a man who has set him- 
self willingly to do some desperate 
work that must be done ] 

Andrew Ferguson You were wantmg me, 
da? 

John Ferguson Ay, Andrew! [regarding 
his son closely] You’re looking tired, son! 

Andrew Ferguson I am tired, but sure we 
all are Da, you ought not to have got up 
this mommg You’re not strong, and you 
must nearly be worn out 

John Ferguson I couldn’t rest, son An- 
drew, I want you to go and mquire about 
Jimmy Caesar I’ll not be easy m my mmd 
till I see him safe and sound I feel my 
own responsibility, son. I’ll admit to you I 
was hopmg Hannah ’d marry him, and I 
didn’t discourage her from saymg "yes” to 
him when he asked her, for all I knew she 
was only doing it for the farm I knew the 
girl couldn’t bear him, but I pretended to 
m 3 ^elf it would all come right in the end 
I . .1 love this house, Andrew! That’s 

the excuse I have for not bemg honest with 
Hannah . 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, sure, you left it to 
her own free will 

John Ferguson Ay, I tried to salve my 
conscience that way, but I said it m a way 
that showed plam what my desire was If 
I had been firm, there would have been 
none of this bother now You understand 
me, son, don’t you? I feel I won’t be 
happy till I see Jimmy safe and soimd 
from harm, because I put him m danger. 
God knows what would happen if he was 
to meet Witherow in the temper he was m 
last mght 

Andrew Ferguson I daresay he’s all right, 
da! 

John Ferguson I’d be glad if you’d go all 
the same and search for him, Andrew 

Sarah Ferguson Just go to please him, 
Andrew His mind’s upset about Jimmy, 
and there’ll be no contenting him till he 
sees him 

Andrew Ferguson It’ll put the work on 
the farm befimd, da . j 

John Ferguson That doesn’t matter, son j 


Andrew Ferguson but I’ll go to 
please you! 

John Ferguson Thank you, son! 

Andrew Ferguson There’s no need for 
you to be uneasy about him, thou^ You 
may be sure Jimmy’s come to no harm We 
j all know rightly the kmd he is Mebbe 
I he’s lying snug in his bed this minute, 
moanmg and groamng, and saying what 
he’d do to Witherow one of these days, 
but you know as well as you’re livmg he’ll 
never do it 

John Ferguson I’d leifer he was a collie 
a thousand times over nor have take a 
man’s life 

Andrew Ferguson Even after what With- 
erow’s done? 

John Ferguson Ay, son Witherow will 
have to make his answer to God, and God 
will deal justly with him We can’t do that 
No one can do justice to a man thats 
done an mjury to them We’d be thinking 
all the time of our trouble and wantmg re- 
venge We wouldn’t be striving hard, the 
way God would, to understand everything 

Andrew Ferguson There’s no need to be 
stnvmg to understand eveiythmg, da It’s 
a plain matter that a child can understand 
Tlie man done wrong, and he has a right to 
suffer for it 

John Ferguson. Ay, son, he’ll suffer for 
it, but that’s the work of his Maker, and 
not the work of Jimmy Caesar or you or 
me or any man You’re wrong, Andrew, 
when you say there’s nothing to understand 
There’s everythmg to understand There’s 
the man himself to understand Do you 
think that Jimmy Caesar can judge Henry 
Witherow when he doesn’t know him as 
God knows him? 

Andrew Ferguson [impatiently] I’ve no 
time or patience for that kmd of talk If 
Jimmy Caesar killed him be was 
nght to kill him . only I don’t suppose 
he did 

John Ferguson Don’t you see now, An- 
drew, that you’re not fit to judge Henry 
Witherow either? You can’t judge a man 
if you have anger m your heart against 
him You must love him before you can 
do justly by him 

Andrew Ferguson Och, quit, da! 

John Ferguson And that’s what God does, 
Andrew! God’s something that sees inside 
you and knows every bit of you and never 
has no spite against you. Do you under- 
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stand me, son? He judges you, but He 
doesn’t punish you He just gives knowl- 
edge to you so that you sec 5 ourself as He 
sees you, and that’s j'our pumshmcnt, An- 
drew, if 5'ou’ve done ■wrong It’s knowing 
3 ourself as God knows 3 ou that hurts 3’ou 
harder nor an3 thing else in the world Do 
30U think Heniy Witherow *11 be happ3’ 
when he secs himself with God’s C3'cs? I 
wouldn’t be that man on the last day for 
the wealth of the world I . . . I’m all moid- 
hered, Andrew, and I’m a poor hand at sa3'- 
mg what’s in my mind, but I know well 
that if Henry Witherow •wronged mo a 
thousand limes more nor he has, I’d be do- 
ing God’s 'Will if I knelt dowm and kissed lus 
feet 

Andrew Ferguson I don’t understand that 
kmd of rehgion 

Sarah Ferguson Here’s some one coming 
up the loanie I can hear their steps IShc 
goes to the door as she speaksl It’s Jimmy I 

John Ferguson Jimmy Caesar? 

Sarah Ferguson Ay 

John Ferguson Oh, thank God, thank 
God, he’s come at lastl 

[Jam:es Caesar enters The look of as- 
surance has comphlely gone, and so, 
too, has some of the meanness He has 
the look of a man who has suffered 
great shame and humxhalxon, and al- 
though he feels mean, he does not 
look so mean as he dxd at the be- 
ginning of the playf 

Sarah Ferguson Come in, Jimmy, come 
ml Sure, we’re all right and glad to see you 
again 1 

John Ferguson fgoing to him and xpnng- 
mg hxs hand} Ay, Jimmy, we are, indeed 
Im glad this minute to see you safe from 
harm Sit down, manl 

IRe leads Caesar to a chair, and 
Caesar sits dowri} 

You must be worn out 

[James Caesar glances about the room 
for a moment Then he hows hxs head 
on the table and begins to cry hys- 
terically} 

Ay, man, you’ll want to cry after the trouble 
you’ve had 

Andrew Ferguson \.contemptuously} My 
God, what a manl 

^ohn Ferguson It’s the reaction, son, 

a s what it os He can’t help himself 
Nobody could 

Sarah Ferguson A dnnk of tea ’ll do him 


a world of good The kettle’s on, and I’ll 
ha\e tho tci wet in no tunc at all [She 
goes to Calsar and pats him on the back} 
There, there, Jinira3, keep \oui heart upl 
Sure, wo all know the troubles 3 0u’\c had 
to bear Just put a good ficc on it, and 
3'ou’ll be as happy ns 3011 like 
James Caesar I’m a disgraeccl manl 
John Ferguson No, no. no, Jimmy 1 
James Caesar [roifinp hts head] Ay, I 
am, John I’m a disgraced manl I heard 
what Andrew said to 3011 a minute ago, 
and ho was nght “M3 God,*' ho said, “what 
a manl’’ 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, sure, Andrew' didn’t 
mom it, Jimm3' Don’t bo pn3ing no heed 
to li’in 

Andrew Ferguson iangnly}. I did mean 
it 

John Ferguson That’s poor comfort, An- 
drew, to be offering to a broken man I'd 
be achamod to sav that to any one 
James Caesar [ns if eager to make little 
of himself} But it’s true, John, for all that 
I’ve failed another time 
John Ferguson It was God that checked 
3'ou, Jimm3' 

James Caesar I went out of this house 
last night with my mind set on killing With- 
erow If I’d met him in the loanie I’d ’a* 
throttled him there and then 
John Ferguson I’m thankful you didn’t 
meet him I 

James Caesar [rambling on] . I was 
near demented with rage, and I hardly 
know what I was doing I started off for 
his farm I could see the light in his front 
room shming down the glen, and it drew 
me towards it I was that mad I didn’t 
care what I done I scrambled through the 
hedges and tore my hands and face wnth 
the thorns Look at the cuts on my hands I 
[ffe holds out his hands for inspection} 
John Ferguson, Ay, ay 
James Caesar But I didn’t care what hap- 
pened to me I felt nothing but the desire 
to get Witherow dead I went across the 
fields, tumblmg over stooks of com, and 
slipping in puddles and drams till I come 
near the farm, and then I remembered I 
had nothmg to kill him with 
Andrew Ferguson [sneering} Hal 
James Caesar [turning to Andrew] I’m 
no match for him, Andrew, and if I’d gone 
mto the house -then, he’d have thrown me 
mto the yard before I could have lifted 
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a finger to him Unmting on his weak- 
ness I haven’t the strength, Andrew, and 
I’ve a poor spirit It wouldn’t have been 
a fair fight if I’d gone m then, and me with 
no weapon, would it, Andrew? Would it, 
John? I hadn’t even a sally rod m my 
hands! 

Sarah Ferguson He’s stronger nor you by 
a good piece, Jimmy 

James Caesar Yes, Mrs Ferguson! That’s 
what I said to myself I said, “I’ll have no 
chance agamst him if I go without a 
weapon!” That’s what I said to myself I 
made up my mmd I’d go back to the 
shop to get my gun, and then I'd come 
back agam to the farm and I’d shoot him 
dead 

John Ferguson Aw, horrible, homble 

Andrew Ferguson And why didn’t you 
go back again? 

James Caesar imiserablyl You’ve guessed 
nght, Andrew I never went near the place 
agam I got to the shop and I went m 
qmetly and got the gun, and then I come 
out agam I had hardly got across the door- 
step when I began to feel afeard, and I 
could feel the gun shakmg in my hands as 
I gnpped It I went a bit of the way along 
the road, and I kept thinkmg some one was 
watching me, and then all of a sudden I 
started to run, and I run and I run till 
I come to the plantmg I went m among 
the trees, and before I knew where I was 
I tripped over something on the ground 
and the gun went off m my hands I was 
scared of my life for fear any one would 
hear il, and I got up and left the gun on 
the ground, and I run on through the trees 
like a wild thmg till I could run no more 
Then I crawled in under a whm-bush, and 
I hid there till this mormng I lay there 
cursing myself for a collie, and trying to 
stir myself up to go and kill him in the 
dayhght but I couldn’t do it I kept 
on makmg excuses That’s the sort of me, 
John! I’m always imagmmg myself doing 
grand things, and seeing people clappmg me 
and m akin g speeches about me, and prmt- 
mg things m the papers because of my 
greatness and my gallantry, but if a cow 
was to make a run at me in the fields, I d 
be near scared to death of it It s bad 
enough, Andrew, to know that other peo^e 
are ashamed of you, but it s hell to be 
ashamed of yourself, the way I am this 
mmute, and it’s hell to have dreams oi 


yourself doing big thmgs, and you knowmg 
rightly you’ll never have the pluck to do 
a wee thing, let alone a big one 
John Ferguson There’s many a thing that 
a lad like Andrew might think was big, 
but it’s quare and small 
James Caesar It’s kind of you to talk the 
way you do, John, but it’s poor comfort 
to a man that knows he’s as poor-spirited 
as myself If Hannah was mamed on me 
now, I feel I would leave her m the lurch 
if she needed my help any time That's 
the way of me, and I knew it well last 
night when I was hidmg under the whm- 
bush I’m not hke you, John Ferguson, that 
has no hatred m your heart, and can for- 
give a man that does an mjury to you I’m 
full of hate, and I want to hurt them that 
hurts me, but I haven’t the courage to 
do it 

Andrew Ferguson Well, there’s no use 
in sitting here talkmg about it 
James Caesar No, Andrew, there isn’t I 
come here this morning to excuse myself 
to Hannah and all of you I thought that 
was the least I could do 
John Ferguson l^o, no, Jimmy, no, no! 
I’m right and glad you didn’t harm With- 
erow I’d have been sore-hearted if you had 
Sarah Ferguson He went out to search 
for you last mght, Jimmy 
James Caesar Who? John? 

Sarah Ferguson Ay 
Andrew Ferguson He searched the place 
for you A sick man went out to try and 
prevent a strong, able-bodied man from 
doing what he ought to have done, and 
while tlie sick man was wearing himself out 
with the search, the strong man was hid- 
mg underneath a whm-bush m mortal fear 
of his life! [Jits voice grows in anger and 
contempt as he speaksh 
James Caesar Imiserablyl Oh, my God, 
my God! 

John Ferguson Wheesht, Andrew, 
wheeshti Jimmy, man, it’s not hke the 
thmg for you to give way m that fashion! 
Control yourself, man! I’m as happy this 
mmute as ever I’ve been m my life, be- 
cause I know God’s saved you from sm- 
nmg your soul with a murder I’m proud to 
t hinTf you wouldn’t kill Witherow 
James Caesar lin a misery of self-ahase- 
mentl But I’m not saved from sm, John 
I didn’t leave Witherow alone because I 
didn’t want to kill him I did want to kill 
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Viim I left liiin alone because I was afeard 
to touch him My nund's the same now as 
it was when I went out of this house last 
night with murder m my heart I want 
Witherow to be dead I’d be glad this mm- 
ute if some one came in the door there and 
told me he was dead But I’d be afeard to 
lay a finger on him myself That’s the 
cowardhest thmg of all, to want to commit 
a sm and not have the courage to do it 
Do you think God’ll be gratified when he 
thinks I didn’t kill Witherow because I 
was too big a colhe to do it? 

Sarah Fergvson Well, quit talking about 
it, anyway Make yourself content while I 
get you a bite to eat 

James Caesar I couldn’t taste it It ’ud 
choke me 

Sarah Ferguson Now, a drop of tea never 
choked no one The kettle’s boilmg, and 
it’ll not take me a nunute to make a cup 
of good warm tea for you You must be 
perished with the cold, and you lying out 
on the damp grass all mght Just content 
yourself while I spread the table {She sets 
about preparing the meal] 

James Caesar [in whom confession has 
now grown to something like a craving] I 
know nghtly you have contempt for me, 
Andrew 

[Andhew stands at the window with 
his back to the others He does not 
answer] 

I know you have Anybody would [To 
John FeseousonI Hannah’U have the quare 
contempt for me, too There’ll be plenty 
and they’ll be pomtmg at me and 
m^ong remarks about me It’ll be quare 
and hard for me to hold up my head agam 
after this It will, m sang [His voice 
changes its note slightly as he begins to 
speculate on his conduct] You know, it’s 
quare &e way thmgs turn out! Yesterday, 
after Hannah said she’d have me, I was 
havmg the great notions of myself and her 
I imagmed myself prospermg greatly, and 
Andrew here domg well m the branch I 
was gomg to open at Ballymaclurg, and then 
I tho^ht to myself I’d mebbe get made a 
magistrate 

Andrew Ferguson [scornfully] Ha! Ha, 


Andrew, there’s i 
nro m reared as myself 

day, and can 
ws like Clutie John to jail for a n 


and more for bemg without visible means 
of subsistence 

Andrew Ferguson Ay, mdeed, that sort 
of a job would smt you nghtly! You could 
be domg an mjury to other people without 
miming any nsk yourself! By my sang, 
Jimmy, you ought to be a magistrate! 
Mebbe, if you were one now, you’d fine 
Witherow forty shillings for what he done 
to Hannah! [In great fury] Ah, you make 
me feel sick! I’ll go out in the air a while 
and be quit of you I’m near stifled m here! 
[He goes out violently] 

James Caesar There you are, John! 
That’s the kmd of contempt I’ll have to 
thole from people after this Haimah’s 
tongue IS bitterer nor Andrew’s and she’ll 
be harder to bear nor him 
Sarah Ferguson [completing the arrange- 
ments for the meal] Well, indeed, it’s ea^ 
enough to bear the weight of a person’s 
tongue You’ll come to small harm, Jimmy 
Caesar, if that’s all the trouble you have 
Sit up, now, and take your breakfast! 

James Caesar [drawing his chair closer to 
the table] It’s kmd and thoughtful of you, 
Mrs Ferguson, but I’ve no appetite at all. 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, wheedit with you! 
James Caesar I’ll only take the tea [He 
begins to eat fas breakfast] 

Sarah Ferguson Draw up, John, to the 
table! I wonder ought I to call Andrew 
m or let him have his after a wee while 
John Ferguson [coming to the table] 
Leave him for the present Bbs mmd’s dis- 
turbed 


Sarah Ferguson Very well [She goes to 
the foot of the stairs] Hannah! [She pauses, 
and then calls agairi] Hannah! 

James Caesar You’re not brmgmg her 
down, are you? 

Sarah Ferguson She has to have her 
food the same as yourself [She calls again] 
Are you up yet, Hannah! 

Hannah Ferguson [upstairs] Ay, ma 

Sarah Ferguson Well, come down and 
have your breakfast [She returns to the 
table and sits down] 

John Fergvson Mebbe she’d better have 
hers upstairs 


have It upstairs There’s no good of her at- 
fmg up there crymg her eyes out The 
world has to go on just the same as ever, 
no matter what happens What’ll you have. 
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Jimmy? A piece of soda or a piece of 
wheaten farl? I baked the soda yesterday 
James Caesar Ah, I couldn’t touch it 
Sarah Ferguson [putting bread on his 
platel Well, just take it on your plate 
anyway, and if you have a fancy for it 
after a while, it’ll be convement to you 
John, what’ll you have? 

[Hannah descends the stairs] 
Ah, is that you at last, Hannah? Come on 
here and have your breakfast 1 Do you see 
Jimmy Caesar? 

Hannah Ferguson Ay, ma Good-mommg, 
Jimmy [She sits down beside her Jatherl 
James Caesar Good-mommg to you, Han- 
nah 

John Ferguson [ktsswiy Hannah affeo- 
tionatelyl How’re you, daughter? 

James Caesar Hannah, I’ve come here 
this morning to make a confession to you I 
Sarah Ferguson Well, eat your breakfast 
first 

James Caesar I must tell her, Mrs Fer- 
guson, before I take another bite Ha nn a h , 
I went out last mght to kill Hemy With- 
erow, but when I was gettmg ready to kill 
him, I got afeard, and I run away and hid 
myself I come here this moramg to tell 
you the poor sort of a man I am I dare- 
say you’re thankful you broke your word 
to me, for I’m not much of a support for 
any woman 

Hannah Ferguson I don’t want you to 
make no confession to me 
James Caesar Ah, but I must Sure, I 
must tell people the way I feel That’s the 
only t^ing that’s left to me now Haimah, 
will you forgive me for not kiUmg Witherow ? 

Hannah Ferguson I dicn’t ask you to 
IriH him I had no call to ask you 
James Caesar [on whom the mean man- 
ner has gradually been gaining control] 
If you’re not angry with me, Hannah, then 
I’m glad I didn’t do an mjuiy to him If I 
had killed hun, mebbe it would have done 
no good! I daresay you da’s right 1 Sure, 
if I’d done anythmg to Witherow, I’d ’a’ 
been put in jail, and my business that I’ve 
built up this long while would ’a’ been sold 
on me, and mebbe I’d be hanged, and 
there’d be no good m that at all I wonder 
now IS it not better to forget and foig^^®l 
Of course, if a man does wrong, he ought 
to be made to suffer for it That’s only 
right, and if Witherow was brought before 
the magistrates . . • 


[Hannah gets up suddenly in distress] 
Hannah Ferguson Oh, quit talkmg about 
it, qmt talkmg I [She goes to the soja and 
throws herself prone on it] 

Sarah Ferguson [going to her] There, 
there, Hannah, don't be upsettmg your- 
self! [She comforts Hannah] 

James Caesar That's the way of me again, 
John! I’m always raking thmgs up! I wish 
now I had kiUed Witherow There’d be 
some satisfaction m that! Do you think 
Hannah’d many me if I was to ask her 
agam? I’d be wiDmg to many her just 
the same! [He turns to Hannah] H, Han- 
nah, do you hear that? I’m willmg to many 
you just the same if you’ll have me! Will 
you? 

[Hannah still sobbing, does not reply] 
Sarah Ferguson Hannah, dear, do you not 
hear Jimmy speakmg to you? 

James Caesar [getting up and going to 
Hannah] Listen, Hannah! I was think- 
mg as I was commg along that mebbe 
you’d have a poor opimon of me when you 
heard the way I’d behaved, but mebbe after 
all thmgs has turned out for the best, and 
if you’ll marry me I daresay we’ll be as 
happy as any one [To Mrs Ferguson] 
Dear bless us, Mrs Ferguson, it’s quare 
the way my mmd alters every wee minute 
or so! I think one time I ought to have 
killed Witherow, and then I think another 
time I was right not to kill him, and one 
mmute I’m ashamed of myself and another 
mmute I’m near satisfied [To Hannah] 
Are you listenmg to me, Haimah? 

John Ferguson Don’t trouble her now, 
Jimmy! Come and fimsh your breakfast 
James Caesar Well, we can discuss it 
later [He returns to the table and begins 
his meal again] When I come m here this 
mommg, I felt as if I could never put an- 
other bite of food m my mouth, and now 
I’m eating my breakfast as easy as any- 
thmg How would you account for the like 
of that, John? 

John Ferguson I can accoimt for noth- 
mg, Jimmy, outside God’s will 
James Caesar [unctuously] Ah, that’s 
true “God moves m a mystenous way His 
wonders to perform ’’ 

[CnuTiB John enters in a state of great 
excitement] 

Clutie John Mr Ferguson! Mr Fergu- 
son!! 

Sarah Ferguson [starting up in alarm] 
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Ah, Clutie John, go long with You 
near startled me out of my witsl do 

you want to come runnmg m ^e &at 
for? Go ’long with you, manl We dont 
want you here the day agaml 
Clutie John Itmselyl I must tell you, 1 
must tell youl Mr Fergusonl IHe sees 
James Caesab] Oh, there’s Mr Caesarl 
James Caesar Have you never seen me 
before, you great gumph you, that you re 
standing there gapmg at me like that? 

John Ferguson What is it, Clutie? [i o 
JvMES CaesarI Don’t be harda witii him, 
Jimmy 1 He’s greatly upset after what hap- 
pened yesterday 

James Caesar All ri^tl [He ffoes on 
mth kts meall 

Clutie John I’ve fearful news for you, 

Mr Fergusonl It’s quare Mr Caesar should 
be herel 

James Caesar What’s quare about it? 

Clutie John Hooking at him in an odd 
manner] Didn’t you kill Mr Witherow? 

James Caesar {.rising in a juryl Quit out 
of the place, damn you 
Clutie John {shrinking from Caesar and 
running to John Ferqxison] Don’t let him 
strike me, Mr Fergusonl I’m afeard of 
my life of himl 

John Ferguson {quieting him^ He’ll not 
harm you, Clutie Sit down somewhere and 
control yourself 1 And don’t be talkmg about 
kilhng anybody I 

Clutie John But he’s dead, Mr Fergu 
son! 

John Ferguson Deadl 
Sarah Ferguson Who’s dead? 

Clutie John Hemy Witherow 1 
John Ferguson My God I 
Clutie John He was foimd this motiimg 
m the farmyard diot through the heart 
John Ferguson Shotl 
Clutie John Ay, shot he wasl The peel 
ers IS up at the farm now Sergeant Kemag 
han and two constables is there 
Sarah Ferguson Aw, it’s not true, it’s 
not true I The poor creature’s demented and 
doesn’t know what he’s sasmngl 
Hannah Ferguson Clutie, arc you 
sure? 

Clutie John Ay, Hannah, I am Certam 
sure I {To Mbs FmiotrsoN] It is true It is 
indeed, and ’deed and doubles! I wouldn’t 
tell 5 ou a lie for the world I saw his corpse 
m>sclf, stretched out m the yard It was 
quare to think of him lymg there, and me 


could hit him if I hked and him couldn’t 

James Caesar But but who killed 

^^[JoHN Febgubon turns to look at hxm, 
and James Caesab sees accusation in 
his eyes! 

I didn’t do it, John! It wasnt me that 
killed him 1 1 swear to God it wasn t mel 1 U 
take my oath on the Bible I 
John Ferguson Jimmy 1 . . 

James Caesar I tell you I didnt do it 
How do you know he’s dead? You only 
have Clutie John’s word for it, and you 
know n^tly he’s away m the mmd! 

Hannah Ferguson Oh, he's dead, thank 
God, he’s deadl 

JaTnes Cqb^ot XiuTtivftg to hetl Its msboe 
not true, H ann a h 

Clutie John It’s as true as death, Han- 
nah! I tell you I saw him myself, and the 
peelers were askmg a wheen of ques- 
tions 

James Caesar {in a pome] Did they ask 
anythmg about me, Clutie? {He does not 
wait for an answer, hut, sitting down at 
the table, bunes his face in his hands! Oh, 
n y God, they’ll be blammg me for it, and 
I never did it at all! {He gets up and goes 
to John Febouson, plucking his arm! John, 
listen to mel You know the sort I am, 
don’t you? You know rightly I couldn’t 
have done it myself 1 I came here this 
mommg and told you I was afeard to do 
It I Oh, my God, won’t you beheve me? 
Hannah Ferguson Jimmy! 

James Caesar {miserably! Ay, Hannah 
Hannah Ferguson Don’t deny it if you 
did it 

James Caesar I wouldn’t deny it! {He 
goes to Hannah] Hannah, make your da 
beheve me! Tell him you don’t think I 
did it You don’t, do you? 

Hannah Ferguson You say you didn’t, 
Jimmy! 

James Caesar But you thmk I did do it! 
I know you do! I can see it m your eyes! 

Hannah Ferguson I’d be proud if you 
had done it, Jimmy! 

James Caesar {miserably! Every one’ll 
think I did it, the peelers and every one! 
{He subsides again at the table! 

Clutie John It’s a fearful thmg to take 
a man’s life It is, in sang! There was many 
a song made up m Ireland about the like of 
a thmg of that sort I wonder, now, could 
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I make up a song about Heiuy Witherow 
to be smgmg on the fair-days I 

Sarah Ferguson Wheesht with you, 
Clutie ! 

James Caesar isiarting up and addressing 
Clutie Johril What sort of questions were 
the peelers asking, Clutie? Did they make 
any mention of me, did you hear? 

Clutie John I couldn’t hear a word they 
were saying, Mr Caesar, but whatever ques- 
tions they were asking, they were puttmg 
the answers down in their wee books 

James Caesar If they get to know I had 
a grudge agamst Witherow over the head of 
Hannah, they'll be after me They know 
rightly I never cared for him any time of 
my Lfe but then I never done any harm to 
him for all my talk, and if they didn’t 
know about Hannah, mebbe they’d never 
think of me [Going to John Fehguson] 
John, you’ll never let on an3rthmg, will 
you? [He turns, without waiting jor an 
answer, and speaks to Mas Febguson and 
Hannah] You two won’t either, will you? 
And Clutie John? I’m sorry, Clutie, for all 
I said to you I wasn’t thudcmg, that’s why 
I said it And if you’ll not let on to the 
peelers about me. I’ll give you something 
for yourself 

Clutie John What’ll you give me, Mr 
Caesar? 

James Caesar I don’t know yet I’ll give 
you somethmg I’ll give you your dinner 
whenever you want it, and I’ll let you sleep 
m my loft [To John Ferguson] John, 
make him promise not to clash on me I 
Fou have more influence over him nor any 
one Where’s Andrew? We must make him 
promise, too! Call him in, Mrs Ferguson, 
and bid him pronuse he won’t tell! 

John Ferguson We can’t make any prom- 
ises, Jimmy 

James Caesar You’ll not promise I Oh, 
you’ll never go and tell the peelers, will 
you, and have them suspecting me, and 
me didn’t do it? 

John Ferguson You must answer to the 
law, Jimmy 

James Caesar But I didn’t do it, I tell 
you! I’ll take my oath I didn’t! "'Cere’s 
:he Bible? I’ll swear on the Bible! 

[Anuhew Ferguson enters] 

Andrew Ferguson What ails you all? 

John Ferguson Henry Witherow’s dead! 

[Andrew pauses Jor a Jew moments he- 


Jore he replies When he speaks, his 
voice IS very strained! 

Andrew Ferguson Ohl 
John Ferguson He was found m his yaid 
this mommg, shot! 

Andrew Ferguson Shot I 
John Ferguson Ay! 

Andrew Ferguson That’s quarel 
James Caesar [wildly! Your da thinks it 
was me that shot him, Andrew, and so does 
your ma and Haimah, but I teU you I 
didn’t You know me, Andrew, don’t you? 
You guessed that I wouldn’t have the cour- 
age to kill Witherow, didn’t you? 

Andrew Ferguson [turning away from 
him! Ay 

James Caesar There, you hear what your 
son says, John Ferguson! You hear him, 
don’t you? Andrew doesn’t beheve I did 
it I feel happier in my mind now Mebbe 
the peelers’ll beheve me when I tell them 
I didn’t do it Sergeant Kemaghan knows 
me well Him and me was at the same 
sdiool together 

Andrew Ferguson You ought to try and 
get away, Jimmy 

James Caesar Get away! ... Do you 
not believe me either, Andrew? Do you 
think I killed him? 

Andrew Ferguson No, I don’t beheve you 
did, but it’s likely other people’ll think it 
John Ferguson Jimmy, why don’t you 
ease your mmd? There’s no boundaiy to 
the love of God, and if you confess your 
sm. He’ll forgive you for it 
James Caesar Will I never satisfy you, 
John Will you never beheve I didn’t do it? 
John Ferguson I wish I could beheve you 
Andrew Ferguson If you can prove where 
you were 

James Caesar How can I prove it when 
no one seen me? 

[CiitmB John goes to the door and 
looks down the loante! 

Civile John Here’s the peelers commg! 
James Caesar [in terror! Oh, my God! 
Clutie John There’s the sergeant and the 
constables and a crowd of people ruiming 
after them! 

James Caesar They’re commg for me! I 
know rightly they are! They’ll take me up 
John, for the love of God, help me to 
hide somewhere! 

John Ferguson I can’t, Jimmy, I can’t If 
you’ve broke the law, the law must have its 
reckomng. 
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Andrew Ferguson Have you changed your 
mind, then, dal You were all for love and 
forgiveness awhile ago 
John Ferguson Ay, son, I was, and I am 
still, but Jimmy must redeem himself A 
man should submit to punishment of his 
own free will, not be dragged to it I know 
I’m not thinking dear, but I’m certam that 
Jimmy should submit to the law, whether 
he killed Witherow or not It’ll tell agam’ 
him if he runs away 1 

[The noise of the approaching crowd ts 
heardl 

James Caesar I must hide, I must hidel 
I can’t face theml [He gazes wildly round 
the room} Hannah, tell your da to let me 
hide! 

John Ferguson There’s no use m hidmg, 
Jimmy You can’t hide from yourself, can 
you? 

James Caesar Hide me, Hannah, and 
God'll reward youl 
Hannah Ferguson [appealingly} Da 1 
John Ferguson I can’t, daughter He must 
submit himself to the will of God There’s 
no other way for a man to save himself 
[The crowd comes to the door Sbr- 
oa^NT IvERNAGHAN and the two con- 
stables step inside the kitchen The 
Sergeant advances while the constables 
Keep back the murmuring crowd 
which surges round the door] 

Sergeant Kemaghan I’m sorry to put you 
to any bother [He secs James Caesar] Ah, 
James Caesar, I arrest j ou on the suspicion 
of murdering Henry Witherou, and I warn 
'OU that an' thing you say will be taken 
down in writing and used as e\ idence 
against 'oul 

James Caesar [shrinking] I didn’t do it I 
I toll 'ou I didn’t do itl Sergeant, for the 
lo' e of God don’t take me up 1 You and me 
attended the same school together 
Sergeant Kemaghan I'm heartsorc at 
ha'ing to do it, Jimmv, but I can’t help 
mjsolf 

[He bed ons to the constables, who 
eomc Jonrard and pul handcuffs on 
Cirji'R’s wnsts The crowd penetrates 
into the room, and the Sergeant goes 
and pushes it back] 

Jame^ Cacmr [»iorr calmly] I meant to 
wll nun I admit that 

ITlu crowd tosses this admission from 
bp to hpl 

ut 1 dida t do It If I should ne' cr speak 


agam, that’s the God’s truth I I’m not sorry 
he’s dead, but it wasn’t me that killed him 
Sergeant Kemaghan Come along, now 
James Caesar Good-bye to you alll 
John Ferguson God give you peace, 
Jimmy ! 

Hannah Ferguson [going to Caesar and 
touching his arm] Good-bye, Jimmy! 

James Caesar I wish for your sake I had 
killed him, I’d be a happier man nor I am 
Sergeant Kemaghan I must ask you to 
come along now [To the constables] Just 
clear the crowd away from the door! 

[The constables push the people away 
from the door, and then they and the 
Sergeant close about Jimmt Caesar 
and take him away The crowd surges 
round them and slowly disappears, 
murmuring loudly as it goes Hannah 
closes the door behind them and then 
goes and sits down on the sofa beside 
her mother, who is weeping There ts 
silence for a moment] 

John Ferguson God knows His own ways 
best! 

[Andrew stands staring in front of 
him Then he goes to the door and 
opens it, and stands gazing down the 
loame after the retreating crowd 
Clptie John sits down on the seat in 
the fireplace and takes out his whistle 
He begins to play "Wtllie Reilly and 
His Colleen Bawn”] 

Andrew Ferguson [fiercely] Quit that 
damned whistle, will you? 

[Clutie John looks up at him ques- 
tiomngly, and then puts the whistle 
away Andrew stands still for a mo- 
ment longer Then he closes the door 
and walks towards the fire and holds 
his hands in front of the blaze] 
Andrew Ferguson It’s colder the day nor 
it was yesterday! 

John Ferguson Ay, sonl 

ACT FOUR 

Jt IS the laic afternoon of a day a fort- 
night later John Ferguson, who has be- 
come feebler in the interval, but at the same 
time more deeply religious, is sitting in the 
attitude 111 which he was seen at the begin- 
ning of the play His chair is drawn up to 
the fire, and he has his Bible open in his 
hands He reading the eighteenth chapter 
of the second book of Samuel It is clear 
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from hts look of fragthly that he ts dying, 
Mbs Fbhguson m standing at the door, 
looking down the “loame.” 

John Ferguson [reading aloudl "And 
the king said, Is the young man Absalom 
safe? Aid Ahimaaz answered, When Joab 
sent the king's servant, and me thy serv- 
ant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew not 
what it was And the kmg said unto him, 
Turn aside and stand there And he turned 
aside and stood still And, behold, Cushi 
came, and Cushi said, Tidmgs, my lord, 
the king for the Lord hath avenged thee 
this day of all them that rose up against 
thee And the king said unto Cushi, Is the 
young man Absalom safe? ” 

Sarah Ferguson Here’s Hannah now, 
John I She’s just turned the comer of the 
loame 

John Ferguson [looking up from the 
Bihlel Ay, wife, it’ll be about her time 
Sarah Ferguson [entering the kitchen and 
setting a kettle on the fire] I don’t know 
how she can bear to go and see Jimmy the 
way she does when she mmds everythmg 
If it hadn’t been for her changing her mmd, 
Witherow would be living now I 
John Ferguson [putting the Bible down \ 
on the table beside him, and turning to his 
wifel You must never say the like of that 
to her, Sarah I The girl couldn’t see in front 
of her No one could 
Sarah Ferguson She would have nothmg 
to do with him before he killed Witherow, 
and now she goes to see him whenever 
they’ll let her m the jail I You would near 
think she was m love with him over the 
head of the cnme, though I don’t believe 
she IS myself, for all she visits him. [She 
sals down on the sofa and takes up some 
darning, on which she begins to workl 
Theie’s been a quare change m her this last 
fortmghtl She’s quieter on it, and not so 
headstrong and set on herself as she used to 
be Indeed, sometimes I near think she’s in 
a declme 

John Ferguson [sighing as he speaks'] Ay, 
she’s been through a mort of sorrow, that 
girl I She’s young to be feelmg the weight 
of the world already 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, mdeedi And there’s 
Andrew hasn’t a word to say to any one 
smce it happened Sometimes I try to talk 
to Vnm about Jimmy, but sure I might as 
well hold my tongue All I can get out of 


him is "Ay, mal’’ or "No,” or mebbe he’ll 
just nod his head [She sighs] Ah, dear, 
our children seem to be shppmg away from 
us, John! 

John Ferguson Mebbe they’re going past 
us, Sarah It’s natural, that! You and your 
children can’t keep pace with each other 
all your life They must get ahead of you 
some time It hurte you when you feel them 
outstripping you, but it’s the way God 
works, and sure He doesn’t leave you with- 
out a consolation of some sort God never 
hits you with both hands at the one time, 
Sarah, and if we’re losmg our children, 
we’re findmg ourselves You and me’s draw- 
ing closer to one another, woman 1 [He holds 
out his hand to her] 

Sarah Ferguson [taking his hand] Ay, 
John, we are We were always good com- 
rades smce ever we were married, you and 
me, for all the trouble we’ve had 
John Ferguson Ay, wife, ay! 

[He takes up the Bible again and reads 
it to himself As he does so, Hannah 
enters the kitchen Her manner is 
more restrained than it was when the 
play began, and she seems to be older 
in manner Her actions appear to be 
I independent of her thoughts] 

\ Sarah Ferguson You’re back agam, Han- 
nah? 

Hannah Ferguson Ay, ma 1 [She takes ojf 
her outdoor garments and lays them aside] 
John Ferguson Well, Hannah, how is 
Jimmy the day? 

Hannah Ferguson He seemed qmeter m 
his mind, da 

John Ferguson Has he confessed the truth 
yet? 

Hannah Ferguson No I didn’t hke to 
mention it to him, and he didn’t say any- 
thing to me But I know he hasn’t con- 
fessed, because I went to Mulhem, the so- 
licitor, afterwards, and he told me Jimmy 
still makes out that he didn’t do it [She 
comes and sits at the table] 

John Ferguson I wish he’d unburden his 
mind It’s no good him keeping it up hke 
that What does Mulhem say about it? 

Hannah Ferguson He doesn’t know what 
to think He says that when he’s by himself, 
he feels sure Jimmy did it, but when he’s 
with Jimmy, he begins to be doubtful 
John Ferguson Doubtful 
Hannah Ferguson Ay There’s somethmg 
about the way Jimmy denies it that near 
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iQukcs you beliove hitn. All the same, Mul~ 
hem thinks he did it, and he says that if 
he was to confess, it would be better 
for him There are extenuating circum- 
stances 

John Ferguson Nothmg can extenuate a 
murder, Hannah I God*s Word is clear. ^‘But 
I say unto you which hear. Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you Bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you And unto him 
that smitcth thee on the one cheek, offer 
also the other, and him that taketh away 
thy cloak, forbid him not to take thy coat 
also” Them words is plain enough You 
can’t twist them out of their meaning 
There can be no excuse, Hannah, for a bad 
deed there can only be repentance and 
forgiveness 

Hannah Ferguson We all have our na- 
tures, dal 

John Ferguson Ay, daughter, we have, 
but there’s the one duty for the whole of us 
Hannah Ferguson I met John Comber 
on the road, and he’s set on gettmg up a 
petition for Jimmy He says the judge is 
sure to sentence him to death 
Sarah Ferguson God save usl 
Hannah Ferguson and so we’d bet- 
ter be prepared to do all that’s needful 
Sarah Ferguson Ah, sure, they’ll never 
hang him when they know all the facts It 
wouldn’t be honest or fair, and there’s many 
sal s Witlierow should ha^ e been shot long 
ago They’ll mebbe give Jimmy penal servi- 
tude for life 

Hannah Ferguson That’s worse nor hang- 
ing They take your hfe, but they don't 
gne jou death 

Sarah Ferguson Isightngl Ah, I daresay 
jou’re nghti Dear knows, when jou think 
of what thej do to >ou, jou’d wonder any- 
bodj c\cr killed a person at all 

[S^M hUwinMfcr, the postman, comes 
to the door] 

Sam Maxrhinncv I'm not eraptj -handed 
this time, Mrs Ferguson I’le a letter for 
^o^ the di\ 

Sarah Feroucon A letter? 

Sam \Taichmncp A^, from America The 
mail in the daa 1 

Nnro/j Igo'nrj to htrr and laJtna 

tt.rti It, r from fiml letter from Amencal 

•Vm, Un-rMn,cy Aa ! Don’t jou mind 

1 '* Ji'-t time the mail come in jou were 
cijMctinij 1 Icuor from America, and aou 


were quare and cut up because you didn’t 
get it? I declare to my goodness it was 
the very day Witherow was shot A fort- 
mght the dayl I never thought of that nowl 
Sarah Ferguson {absently^ Thank you, 
Sami 

Sam Mawhvnney Ah, not at all I only 
hope it’s good news for you Are you keep- 
ing your health, Mr Ferguson? 

John Ferguson I’m bravely, thank you, 
Sami 

Sam Mawhinney That’s right Good- 
evemng to you, Hannah 1 Well, I must be 
going Good-night to you alll 
Sarah Ferguson Good-night to you, Sam 1 
[S\M Mawhinney goes oj^] 
Sarah Ferguson [standing in the centre 
of the kitchen gazing vacantly at the letter} 
It’s from Andrew, John! Will I open it? 
John Ferguson Ay I 
[She opens the envelope and takes out 
the letter and an order for money 
which are timde] 

Sarah Ferguson Oh, he’s sent the money 
to pay the mortgage! 

[She holds the order in her fingers and 
gazes stupidly at it jor a jew mo- 
ments They are all silent Jor a while] 
Hannah Ferguson {bitterly} God’s late, 
da! 

John Ferguson [feeling the blow to his 
faith} Don’t, daughter, don’t 

Hannah Ferguson [getting up and going 
to the window} Oh, it’s wicked, it’s wicked ! 

Sarah Ferguson If it had only come by 
the last mail! 

John Ferguson There must be some 
mcanmg in it There must be! God doesn’t 
make mistakes 

Sarah Ferguson Will I read the letter to 
you, John? 

John Ferguson Aj ! Ay, do! 

Sarah Ferguson [sitting down at the 
tabic} There’s not much in it [She peers 
at the letter} I can’t understand his wntmg 
Without mj*^ specs ! 

Hannah Ferguson [cominp to her and tak- 
ing the letter from her} I’ll read it, mal 
[She, too, sits down at the table, and she 
reads the letter aloud} "Dear Brother, I 
recoiled jour letter safe, and am sorrj' to 
hear about your trouble, but am glad to 
see that jou are better in jourscli and that 
S irah and \n<!rew and Hannah are 1 cepmg 
tlicir health as I am, too, thank God It is 
a great deal of monej’ to send, and I haio 
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had a lot of bother to raise it, but I could 
not let the farm go out of the family with- 
out makmg an effort, so I send the money 
to you with this letter If I am well-spared, 
I will mebbe come home and see you all I 
am gettmg tired of America It is no place 
for an old man that wasn’t bom here Re- 
member me to all my friends and acquaint- 
ances, and with my best love and respect 
to all at home, I am, your affectionate 
brother, Andrew PJS — ^Wnte soon” [She 
turns the letter over] There’s a piece on 
the other side — 1 am sorry I missed 

the mail yesterday I made a mistake m 
the day, but I daresay this will reach you 
in time — ^Andrew” 

[She jmts the letter down They sit tn 
silence Then Hannah begins to laugh 
hysterically] 

Hannah Ferguson Isn’t it quare and 
funny, da? Isn’t it funny? 

Sarah Ferguson [going to her and shak- 
ing her] Hannah, Hannah, for dear sake, 
control yourself 1 

Hannah Ferguson [lapsing Jrom laughter 
to tears] Where’s the right in it, da? 
Where’s the right m it? It’s not just! It’s 
not fairl 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, quit, Haimah! 

Hannah Ferguson There would have been 
none of this if he hadn’t forgotten the nght 
day, none of it , Oh, da, dal 

[Andbbw Ferguson enters] 

Andrew Ferguson Is anything the mat- 
ter? 

Hannah Ferguson No, no, Andrew 1 Noth- 
ing’s the matter 1 Nothmgl Your uncle 
Andrew forgot the mail-day, that’s all ! 

Andrew Ferguson [to his father]. What’s 
up, da? 

John Ferguson [feebly] It’s . it’s your 
uncle . [He becomes incoherent] 

Sarah Ferguson Your xmcle Andrew’s sent 
the money to pay the mortgage, son He 
forgot the mail-day, and just missed it If 
he hadn’t forgot, the money would have 
been here before . before Jimmy killed 
Witherowl 

Hannah Ferguson Ay I Ay I Before — ^be- 
fore Jimmy killed Witherowl And then my j 
da says it was all planned! 

Andrew Ferguson [with a queer wrinkled 
smile on his face, as he takes up the letter 
and fingers it] Huhl Uncle Andrew never 
bad a good memory, bad he? 


[A^o one speaks] 
Well, the farm’s safe, anyway 
Hannah Ferguson Ay, the farm’s safel 
John Ferguson We can’t understand 
everything It’s no good trymg to puzzle 
it all out We must just have faith 
that’s all! Just have faith 1 
Hannah Ferguson One man’s dead and 
another's m jail in danger of his hfe be- 
cause my uncle Andrew forgot the mail-day 
Andrew Ferguson It’s . . it’s a quare 

set-out 1 

John Ferguson Ay I [Sighing heavily] Ay \ 
Andrew Ferguson [hysterically] Hal Ha, 
hal Ha, ha, ha! 

John Ferguson Andrew, Andrew, son, 
don’t you give way, too I Set an eioimple to 
your sister of self-control ! 
i Andrew Ferguson [recovering himself], 
j Ay! Ay, da, I will [He sits down] 

Sarah Ferguson Hannah’s just come back 
from seemg Jimmy, Andrew! 

Andrew Ferguson Oh! Oh! Oh, yes, I 
remember, she was gomg to see him the 
day, wasn’t she? [Hts voice is very hard 
and strained] What was he like, Hannah? 

[H-innah does not answer] 
Sarah Ferguson She says he was quieter 
m his mind 

Andrew Ferguson That’s good It's good 
to be quiet m your mmd I It's well for him 
John Ferguson It’s not well for him, An- 
drew He still demes that he killed With- 
erow 

Andrew Ferguson Mebbe he didn’t kill 
him, da! 

John Ferguson I would like to bebeve 
that, but I can’t 

Andrew Ferguson He ought to have killed 
him [More emphatically] He ought to have 
killed him but he didn’t 
John Ferguson Ah, son, what’s the good 
of talkmg that way? You and Hannah’s 
overstrung, and you hardly know what 
you're saymg or doing, the pair of you 
I’ve noticed how quiet you’ve been lately, 
pTid I believe you've been broodmg over 
Jimmy till now you can’t thmk clearly 
about him 

Andrew Ferguson He didn’t kill With- 
erow, da He hadn’t the pluck to kiU him 
It was me that done it! 

Sarah Ferguson [starting up] You! 

John Ferguson [quietly] Sit down, Sarah ! 
The lad’s beside himself 

[Mbs Ferguson resumes her seat] 
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Andrew, you must not give way to your 
fancies like that I [He rises and faces hinil 
Come to bed, son, and rest yourself You 
look tired and exhausted [He takes hold of 
Andrew’s arm and tries to lead him to the 
stairs] 

Andrew Ferguson [eluding his fathe'Fs 
grasp] No, da. I’m not away m the mmd, 
as you think I know rightly what I’m say- 
ing It was me that killed Witherowl INow 
that he has confessed his deed, his voice be- 
comes Quite calm] 

John Ferguson You’re demented, sonl 
Andrew Ferguson No, da. I’m not I 
killed him With that gun there [He points 
to the gun over the mantelshelf] 

Sarah Ferguson [in terrible alarm] Son- 
a-dear, do you know what you’re saying? 
Andrew Ferguson I know rightly, ma 
Sarah Ferguson It’s not true, it’s not 
true 

[John Yeeguson has been standing 
gaping at his son as if he cannot un- 
derstand what he is saying Then, as 
comprehension comes to him, he goes 
to Andrew and grips him by the 
shoulder] 

John Ferguson [almost harshly] Andrew! 
Andrew Ferguson [qmetly] Ay, dal 
John Ferguson Do you mean . . do you 
mean you killed Witherow? 

Andrew Ferguson I do, dal 
John Ferguson [releasing his gnp and 
staggering back a little] Oh, my God, my 
God I 

Sarah Ferguson It's not true, John, it’s 
not true The poor lad’s mind is turned with 
trouble 

Andrew Ferguson It is true I knew that 
Jimmy ivouldn’t kill him, so I made up my 
mmd I’d kill him myself 
John Ferguson [wildly] Quit, quit, qmtl 
I must think I must thmkl [He goes 
back to his chair and sinks into it As he 
does so, his hand touches his Bible He 
pushes it away from him] 

Hannah Ferguson [going to her brother 
and putting her arms about him] Andrew, 
dear! ’ 

Andrew Ferguson I’m not sorry I killed 
him, Hannah 1 

Hannah Ferguson No, Andrew, I know 
you’re not 

Andrew Ferguson But I’m adiamed to 
tomk I let Jimmy bear the blame for it 
mats as bad as hun hidmg under the 


whm-bush when he should have been killmg 
Witherow himself It’s been on my mind 
ever since the peelers took him up That’s 
the only thing that disturbs me I lie awake 
at night, and I say to myself, “You took 
Jimmy’s place of your own free will, but 
you made him take your place against his 
will!” Mmd you, I felt no more remorse 
when I killed Witherow nor a terrier feels 
when it kills a rat 

Hannah Ferguson No, Andrew, why 
would you? 

Andrew Ferguson I went up to his farm, 
and when I got there the dog begun to 
bark, and Witherow come to the door “Is 
that you, Jimmy Caesar?” he shouted 
“Have you come to kill me?” He let a big 
coarse laugh out of him when he said that, 
and I could feel my heart jumping mad 
inside me “It’s not Jimmy Caesar!” I 
shouted back at him, “it’s me!” I could 
see him strainmg to look at me, and his 
features was puzzled Then I put my gun up 
to my dioulder, and I took aim at him 
“Away home out of that!” he shouted 
And then I pulled the trigger, and he let 
a yeU out of him and fell in a lump on 
the ground The dog was barking and strain- 
mg at its cham 

Hannah Ferguson Poor beast! 

Andrew Ferguson But I didn’t mmd that 
I shouted at it to he down, and then I 
come straight home I mmd when I was 
half-way home, I said to myself, “Mebbe 
you’ve not killed him,” and I was near tum- 
mg back to make sure But I just didn’t 
There was no one m the kitchen when 
I come in, and I put the gun back where I 
foimd it, and no one knew except me 
It never entered no one’s mmd that it was 
me killed him I was safe enough, and at 
first I didn’t care whether Jimmy got hung 
or not I said to myself it would serve hiTn 
right if he was hung for bemg a colhe 
then I tried to comfort myself by saymg 
he wouldn t be hung at all when the people 
knew the way he’d been provoked But it 
wasnt any good I got more and more 
ashamed, and I couldn’t sit still m the 
house with you all, and my da sajong 
Jimmy ought to confess I couldn’t rest no* 
where The only consolation I had was to 
go into the fields and hsten to Clutie play- 
mg his whistle He knew it was me done it 
for all he didn’t say anythmg 

[John Pbroxtson rouses himself frorn 
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the lethargy into which he sank when 
he heard his son*s conjession He gets 
up Jrom his chair and takes hold of 
Andrew as if he were protecting him 
from some danger'] 

John Ferguson We must hide him some- 
where That’s what we must do We’ll send 
you to America, Andrew, to live with your 
uncle Ay, ayl That’s what the money was 
fori You may be certain sure that was what 
it come fori You’ll be safe when you’re out 
of the country, sonl No one’ll harm you m 
America! iTo his wife] Stir yourself Sarah, 
woman, stir yourself 1 We’ve no time to 
lose The peelers might hear it and come 
any minute iTo Andrew] Come on, son, 
and get ready 1 You must quit the place 
the night . 

Andrew Ferguson No, da 

John Ferguson Ay, son, you mustl You 
can go up to Belfast by the ne\t tram, and 
we’ll send the money to you there You’d 
better change your name, son! iHe 
puts his hands to his head as if he were 
dazed] I’m all moidhered! Sarah, Sarah, 
woman ! 

Sarah Ferguson, Ay, John? 

John Ferguson We must hide him the 
mght Do you understand me? Mebbe some 
one heard him telhng us about it You 
never know who’s listemng, and the world’s 
full of clash-bags! 

Andrew Ferguson I can’t go, da, and 
leave Jimmy m the wrong 

John Ferguson Yes, yes, sonl That’ll be 
all right! We’ll thmk about Jimmy after- 
wards Come and get ready now, son! 

[He tries to lead Andrew to the stair- 
case, but Andrew resists him] 

Sarah Ferguson Go with your da, son, 
and get ready! 

Andrew Ferguson [freeing himself from 
them and sitting down again] I must do 
right by Jimmy for my peace’ sake 

John Ferguson No, son, you must save 
yourself first 

Andrew Fergusont You’re askmg me to 
do what you wouldn’t let Jimmy do for all 
he begged you! 

John Ferguson [fiercely] Youre my son, 
Andrew, and Jimmy’s not! He always meant 
to kill Witherow Many’s a time you all 
heard him say he would do it! Didn’t you? 
You mocked him yourselves over the head 
of it He killed thp man many’s a while 
on his mmd, and the Bible says if you 


think a sin, you commit a sm [He takes 
hold of Andrew again] Come away, sonl 
Hannah, persuade him 
Hannah Ferguson I can’t, da Andrew 
knows what’s best for himself 
Sarah Ferguson Do you want your 
brother hanged, Hannah? Is that what you 
want? 

Hannah Ferguson What peace will An- 
drew have if Jimmy suffers for him? 

Andrew Ferguson That’s what I say to 
myself many’s a time, Hannah! You see 
that yourself, da, don’t you? 

John Ferguson [feebly going to his chair] 
I’ve suffered enough! I’ve suffered enough, 
Andrew! It’s not just or right to put more 
trouble on me now I’ve lost my health . . 
and then there was the mortgage, and 
Hannah . . . and Jimmy . . and now! 

Oh, I’ve bore enough, and it’s not fair 
to ask me to bear any more 
Hannah Ferguson We all have to make 
our own peace, da We can’t have it made 
for us You used always to say that 
Andrew Ferguson Hannah’s right, da 
There’ll be no content for me till I con- 
tent myself [He rises] I’ll go down now 
to the barracks and tell the sergeant 
John Ferguson [turning to him and speak- 
ing brokenly] Son, son! 

Sarah Ferguson I’ll not have him made 
suffer! [Going to Andrew and holding him 
tightly] I’ll not let you go, Andrew, I’ll not 
let you go! 

Andrew Ferguson I must go, ma, for my 
peace’ sake Every mmute that Jimmy’s 
locked m jail is a burden on my mind I’ve 
mocked the man times and times for a 
coward, though he couldn’t help his nature, 
but I’m worse nor him a hundred times 
Sarah Ferguson Be wheesht with you, 
son, be wheesht! 

Andrew Ferguson Eating the heart out 
of me. It IS Gnawmg and gnawmgl 
I never get the picture of Jimmy out of 
my mmd! I run for miles this mommg to 
try and tire myself out so’s I could sleep 
and rest myself, but I can’t get content 
nohow That’s the way of it, ma You 
understand me, da, don’t you? 

John Ferguson, Ay, son, I understand 

you 

Sarah Ferguson You can go to America, 
Andrew, the way your da said you could, 
and when you’re saie, you can send home 
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a coufessioii to save Jimmy That ■would 
do, wouldn’t it? 

John Ferguson [eagerly clutching at the 
straw's Ay, ay, that would do, Andrew 
Sarah Ferguson Or we could go ourselves 
and tell the peelers when you were safely 
out of it 

Hannah Ferguson They might think it 
was a made-up thmg 
Sarah Ferguson hounding on her] Quit, 
youl It doesn’t become you, Hannah, to be 
tellmg your brother what to do when it’s 
your fault he’s in the trouble he is 
Hannah Ferguson Ma, ma, don’t say 
it 

Sarah Ferguson Ay, you can cry well 
enough, but that’ll not save you from the 
blame If you’d ■taken Jimmy at the 
start 

John Ferguson Sarah, woman, don’t 
don’t talk to her that wayl 
Sarah Ferguson I will talk to her It was 
her that killed Wither ow, and no one else 
It's her that ought to be hanged 
Andrew Ferguson [standing up and shout- 
ing at his mothers Mai 
Sarah Ferguson [collapsings Am I to see 
my o-mi son sent to the gallows? Am I to 
at still and let you hang him between you? 
John, are you gomg to let Hannah drive 
Andrew to the jail? 

Andrew Ferguson She’s not drivmg me, 
ma No one could 

Sarah Ferguson [ignoring her son] John, 
will you be content to let her 
John Ferguson [patientlyS I’m ■trying to 
discover God’s ■will, Sarah 
Sarah Ferguson [passionately] I don’t 
want God’s will! I want my son I It’s noth- 
mg to me what he done — he’s my son I I 
don’t care if he killed a hundred men — 
he's my sonl I’ll not let biTti go to the jail 
I’ll take him away myself to some place 
where he'll be safe [She goes over to An- 
drew] Get ready, Andrew, and we’ll go 
away together ■the m^t Your da wanted 
you to go a mmute smce [She tries to 
draw him away from his seat] Come with 
me, son, and don’t be heedmg TTpTipnli 
Andrew Ferguson [resisting herS Don’t, 
ma [He turns to his jatherS Dal 
John Ferguson I can’t ad^vise you, son 
Uont ask me I was weak a mmute ago 
orgot God’s will Mebbe you’re right, 
^ but dont a^ me ■to adiuse you 


I’m getting old, and I haven’t the strength 
of mmd I had one time 
Sarah Ferguson You’ll never let him go 
and give himself up, will you? Oh, have 
you no nature at all, none of you? I thought 
you took pride m him, Johnl 
John Ferguson I did take pnde m him, 
but I take no pnde in ansdhing now I must 
have sinned bitterly against God to be pun- 
ished this way It must have been some- 
thmg I done that’s brought calamity on us 
I’d be willing to pay whatever price was 
demanded of me but Andrew 1 
Andrew Ferguson Da, a man must clean 
himself, mustn’t he? 

John Ferguson Ay Ay, sonl 
Andrew Ferguson It’s no good other 
people domg thmgs for him He must do 
them himself 
John Ferguson Yes, yes 
Andrew Ferguson And it’s no good any 
one domg anything for me I must do it 
myself, da Jimmy can’t pay for me He 
can only pay for himself 
Sarah Ferguson I won’t let you go, 
sonl 

Andrew Ferguson If they were to bang 
Jimmy, ma, or to keep him in jail for the 
rest of his hfe, do you think would I be 
happy? 

Sarah Ferguson Ah, but you could for- 
get, son, m a new place We’d go where no 
one knew anythmg about us and begin all 
over agam 

Andrew Ferguson W^e’d know, ma Oh, 
don’t you mind what my da said to Jimmy 
"You can’t hide from yourself”? There’s 
nothmg truer nor that 
Sarah Ferguson [beating her breast! Oh, 
will no one help me to keep my son safe? 
WiU you all take him from me? [Andrew 
goes to her and kisses her hair! 

Aridrew Ferguson It’s best this way, ma 
You'll see that yourself some day 

[Mbs Pejeguson clutches him to her! 
Sarah Ferguson Don’t leave me, son 
Andrew Ferguson I must, ma, for mv 
peace' sake! 

[He kisses her and then releases himselj 
from her embrace She bunes her /ace 
on the table and sobs without re- 
straint! 

Will you come to ■the barracks ■with me, da? 
[.mHN Ferguson looks up piteously at 
his son His vM fails him, and he puts 
out his hands in supplication to An- 
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DREW, and then, recovering himself, 
draws them in again'} 

John Ferguson Don’t ask me, son, I 
couldn’t bear it 

Andrew Ferguson It’ll be lonely gomg 
there by myself Will you come, Hannah? 
Hannah Ferguson iquietly} Ay, Andrew 
Andrew Ferguson Thank you, Hannah 
[He puts on his coat and cap Hannah 
picks up the garments which she threw 
aside when she first came into the 
kitchen, and puts them on There is 
silence, save for Mrs Ferguson’s sobs, 
while they do so] 

Andrew Ferguson Good-night, da! 

John Ferguson [without looking up} 
Good-night, Andrew 1 

[Andrew bends down to kiss his father, 
who draws him close to him} 

John Ferguson [brokenly} My son, my 
eonl 

Andrew Ferguson [chokingly} Da! [He 
releases himself and goes to his mother} 
Andrew Ferguson Good-mght, ma! 

Sarah Ferguson [starling up and clinging 
to him} No, no, Andrew, no! 

Andrew Ferguson [firmly} Good-night, 
mal [He kisses her, and then gently re- 
leases himself from her clasp and puts her 
back into her chair} 

Andrew Ferguson [to his father} I think 
John Luke’ll be able to take care of the 
farm for a day or two, but I wouldn’t 
trust him longer, da He’s bone idle, that 
man, and you’d better get some one else 
as soon as you can If you were to get 
some one that understood management, he 
would do nghtly as a labourer if he was 
watched well Arthur Caimduff heard of a 
suitable person a while ago that might do 
John Ferguson Ay, son, ay 
Andrew Ferguson And Kerr, the butcher, 
’ll give you a good price for the bullock 
[To Hannah] Are you ready, Hannah? 
Hannah Ferguson Ay, Andrew! 

Andrew Ferguson [vaguely} Well, I’ll 
bid you all good-night 
John Ferguson Good-mght, son 
Andrew Ferguson I’ll I’ll mebbe see 
you agam some day! 

[He pauses for a moment, but his father 
does not reply Hannah opens the 
door, and Andrew goes out} 

Andrew Ferguson [in the doorway} • The 
air’s turned cold 


Hannah Ferguson [to her father} I’ll be 
back as soon as I can, da! 

[She goes out, closing the door behind 
her The sound rouses Mrs Fergu- 
son, who sits up and gazes dazedly 
about her} 

Sarah Ferguson ’\^’here are they? They’re 
not gone? 

John Ferguson Ay, they’ve gone Sit 
down, wife 

Sarah Ferguson Oh, why did you let them 
go? I can’t let him go, John, I can’t let 
him go! 

J ohn Ferguson You must, Sarah God has 
some purpose with us, and there’s no use 
in holdmg out agamst God, for He knows, 
and we don’t 

Sarah Ferguson I won’t let him go ! [SAc 
goes to the door and opens it} I’ll bring 
him back! 

[She goes out, shouting “Andrew^ An- 
drew and leaves the door open 
John Ferguson sits brooding before 
the fire for a few moments Then he 
gets up, moving feebly, and goes across 
the room and shuts the door IVhen 
he has done so, he stands for a mo- 
ment or two gazing helplessly about 
the room Then he goes back to hts 
seat As he sits down, hts hand comes 
in contact with the open Bible Almost 
mechanically he picks it up and begins 
to read where he left off when the 
Act began His lips move as he reads 
to himself Then he slowly reads 
aloud} 

John Ferguson “And the king said unto 
Cushi, Is the young man Absalom 
safe? ” 

[The door opens, and Mbs Ferguson, 
weeping, enters} 

Sarah Ferguson They’ve gone! They 
wouldn’t come back! It’s not nght to be 
sending him away like that! He’s my only 
son, and I’m an old woman You had no 
call to be sending him away 
John Ferguson Isn’t he the only son I 
have, too? Is it any easier for a father to 
give up his son nor it is for a mother? Has 
a man no pnde in his child, and no gnei 
when it dies or does wrong? Is it women 
only that can feel hurt? Woman, woman, 
your sorrow is no more nor mme, and mine 
IS no more nor yours We’re just stncker 
together Come here, Sarah! [She comes to 
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kirn] Sit down, woman, here by the side of 
me, and give me a hold of your hand [She 
sits down on the stool beside himli We’ve 
been mamed a long while, Sarah, and 
shared our good fortune and our bad We’ve 
had our pride and our humiliation God’s 
been good to us, and He’s been bitter hard 
But whatever it was, we’ve bore it together, 
haven’t we? 

Sarah Ferguson, Ay, John 

John Ferguson And we’ll bear this to- 
gether too, woman, won’t we? 

Sarah Ferguson It’s a hard thing for 
any one to bear Your own son to be taken 
from you 

John Ferguson Ay, wife, it is, but we 
must ]ust bear it, for God knows better 
nor we do what’s right to be done [He 
takes up the Bible agavn\ Listen to God’s 


Word, Sarah, and that’ll strengthen you 
[He continues hts reading] “And the kin g 
said unto Cushi, Is the young man Absalom 
safe? And Cushi answered. The enemies 
of my loid the king, and all that nse against 
thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man 
IS And the king was much moved, and 
went up to the chamber over the gate, and 
wept and as he went [his voice beginning 
to break] thus he said, 0 my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would God I 
had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son 
my son ’’ 

[Hts voice ends in a sob The Bible Jails 
from his hands on to his lap He sits 
staring into the Jire There is a low 
moan Jrom his vnje] 

THE END 
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The three jollowing plays— 'The Coral” "Gas I” 
and "Gas 11" — constitute a trilogy insofar as each 
presents a stage in the development of the mam 
idea that runs through all In its action, however, 
each play forms a complete and independent unit 
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GEORG KAISER AND “EXPRESSIONISM” 


Geoeq Kaisee, the author of The Coral, Gas I, and Gas II, was bom in Magdeb^ m 
1878, the son of a merchant After some years spent m busmess, he turned to the theatee 
He wrote his first play, Rector Kleist, when he was twenty-five years old, and smce ^at 
time devoted himself entirely to playwnting Before his death in 1945 he wrote about 
forty plays, n Tnnng the most important of which are the tnlogy included in this volume, 
and From Mom to Mtdmght {Von Morgen his Mittemachts) , Hell, Way, Earth (.HoUe, 
Weg, Erde), and The Fire in the Opera House {Der Brand tm Opemhaus) Although a 
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Wedekind, Stemheim, and even by Shaw As the Russian dramatist Andreyev confessed 
that he worked under “the sign of Schopenhauer,” so Kaiser “names Schopenhauer, Dos- 
toievsky, Nietsche, Holderhn, and Plato as his spintual fathers ” Smce Kaiser is m general 
an expressionist, and The Coral, Gas I, and Gas II are expressiomstic, a description of 
the materials and methods of expressionism may at the same time both charactenze the 
dramatist and throw hght upon these particular plays 
Expressionism is difficult to define or even descnbe, smce it employs so wide a vanely 
of both subject-matter and treatment and is so inconsistent m its practices Commonly 
supposed to have origmated m Germany vrithm the past decade or two, it really wafl 
consciously employed by Strmdberg, and some of its phases have appeared sporadically 
m the work of vanous dramatists for generations past As a dominant method, however, 
it has arisen largely eonce the World War and has flourished prmcipally m Germany, 
where it has been practiced -mth more or less success by such dramatists as Kaiser, Hasen- 
dever, Kokoscha, and Toller, of whom Kaiser is the chief 
Expressiomsm, as now practiced, has its roots in the unsettled conditions following 
World War I It represents no orgamzed movement and thus far has crystalhzed into no 
defimte creed But certain of its general characteristics are plam enough It starts by 
takmg its raw matenal from real life (no matter how far it may afterwards transcend 
this limit), but it aims to distill the very essence of reahty and to present it m terms of 
the umver^ Naturally, then, it is chiefly concerned not with phenomena but with ideas 
and the springs of conduct Since it pursues its idea or its passions from the real world 
mto the transcendental, it may place its action on more than one plane of consciousness, 
—reahty passmg mto dream, fimte mto infinite, consciousne^ mto subconsciousness, as 
may be demanded by the varymg phases of its dommant idea or the successive moods 
of its characters Hence it may start with somethmg resemblmg reahsm and finally 
pass mto the wildest phantasmagoria, even withm the limits of a single action The 
background of the action is usually symbolic of the states of mmd of the characters 
(and this forms the basis of expressionism m scenic design), and often the entire action 
itself IS only one elaborate symbol Significantly, the action is usually presented m bnef 
scenes, which are connected only by the fact that all present successive emotional reactions 
or vanous phases of the idea The characters are mere types, and usually bear only type 
names, sudi as The Man, The Woman, The Doctor, The Pohceman, The Bilhonaire 
Each IS dominated by some one idea or passion, to such an extent that he seems, m an 
extreme case, scarcely even a type, hardly more than a personified abstraction The 
speech is often m staccato style, sometimes hmned and broken, and is often less significant 
than the action 

In general, expressionism seems an attempt, not always successful, to penetrate to the 
mner and umversal reahty The expressionist is m his tedmique reckless, daring, imcon- 
ventional— and utterly mconsistent m his practice Whether or not expressionism is a 
pa^ng phase, it is undoubtedly sigmficant of the times and it has enlarged the resources 
O’Nfll^^^ Its influence has been felt m Amenca, notably m the work of Eugene 
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ACT ONE 


THE CORAL 


An oval room, *‘The zvarm heart of the 
earth" Pole wdll^nds %n which the doors 
are vmsMe, two rear, one left Only two round 
armchairs of white dephant-leaiher, centre, op- 
posite and far apart On the outer wing of 
chair, right a signed apparatus 
In this chair sits the Secretart An in- 
definable shy energy in the profile Reddish 
stubble of hair in narrow streaks from head to 
chin The frame, in its suit of the roughest 
malencd, smcdl, yet derwes weight and im- 
portance from a certain eoer-ready initiatwe, 
wUh effort suppressed In the other chair the 
Yotjng Woman in Taeeeta. 

Secretary Would you Tnind , 

The Young Woman in Taffeta Oh, I under- 
stand you — will I be bnef I am not the only 
one waiting to be heard The ante-room is 
crowded with others — and perhaps then cases 
are better justified Who can tell? The 
wretched are m all the earth’s comers 
Whether the comer my fate thought fit to set 
me down m is an extra wmdy one 
Secretary I should have to know what your 
fate has been before I could judge of that 
Young Woman in Taffeta sir Yes, 

hell I do not exaggerate, that is not my way 
Or might I desenbe it better by one is 
human, sir, one has a mother beheves 
in God yes, one is still capable of that, 
m spite of everythmg And I can’t speak the 
words out loud, but I buy my bread 
with my body 

Secretary Do you wish to be admitted into 
a home? 

Young Woman m Taffeta With flowera 
Bhimng on the wmdow ledges! 

Sectary [T’oA.cs a notebook out of his 
po ct and tonics] You have two years’ time 

in winch to consider the foundations of a 
new life 

1 0Mnj7 Woman in Taffeta Two 
cerctary The doom of every home for 
strayed stand open to you 

J'onrijj Woman in Taffeta [Taking his hand 


and kissing it — hystenccdly] I never sold my 
childhood faith I never held God up for 
sale Now he seeks me out with his mes- 
senger my God’s messenger you 
are he Take my bunung than]^, I offer it 
on my knees More than that more 
than that, it is God himself who goes amongst 
us agam We are all saved . . halleluj^, 
amen! 

[The Secretart presses a button on the 
signal board Immediately two serv- 
ants enter l^t, herculean figures in 
yellow Iwery They raise Zfto Younq 
Woman in Taepeta and lead her 
through the door, rear ] 

Young Woman in Taffeta [Ecstaticcdly] A 
home for the fallen — I shall become another 
woman there another 

[She and the servants go The servants 
admit the Man in Blue and lead him 
to the chair, then go ] 

Secretary Would you imnd 
Man in Blue [Speaking vnth difficulty] 
My chest 

Secretary Do you wish to be admitted to 
a sanatonum? 

ilfan in Blue [Burying his face in his 
hands] They’ve turned me out now that I 
have worked my strength away for them Am 
I an old man? No I’m m the primp, of hfe, 
but I look aged, aged My clothes flap on my 
bones — once I filled them out to the very 
seams The System has been the rum of me 
Secretary Are you a laborer? 

Man in Blue The System rums everyone 
with its inhuman using up of all a man’s 
capacity And always a crowd waitmg, so 
that one's got to be used up qmck to make 
room for the next one 
Secretary Can you find no employment m 
any factory? 

hlan in Blue They don’t even let me 
through the gates any more I’ve been walk- 
mg the streets for a fortmght now, and I have 
eaten my last penny away Now 
Secretary We have settlements on the land 
Man in Blue We have — I know They are 
far off and I can’t get there on foot 
Secretary They he on the tram hnc 
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Man %n Blue I . . , haven't the pnce of 
a ticket 

Secretary [PuUs out his not^ook and tmies 
Hands the slip 0/ paper ocross] Show this 
note outside 

Man in Blue [Beads — stands up\ That is 
more than the tram fare [Stammering \ I 
have a wife and children I can take t.hom 
With me — and I had meant to leave themi 
[The Secretabt presses a button on the 
signdlrboard The two servants come ] 

Man in Blue [Already hastening out, left] 
My wife . my childrenl [Gfoes ] 

[The servants shut the door behind him, 
then open it again and admit the Lady 
IN Black and her daughter The 
Dattghteb carries a violin case ] 

Lady in Black [To the servants] Thank 
you — I prefer to st^d [Servants go ] 

Secretary [Standing wp] Would you 
mmd 

Lady in Black [Codmily] I decided to take 
this step for my daughter’s sake I lost my 
husband a few months ago He left me al- 
most nothmg For myself I have been able 
to find a situation which wiU keep me, but I 
know that I should never earn enough for 
my daughter’s musical trainmg I have reason 
to beheve that her talent is great enough to 
ensure her future I purposely brought no 
testimomals to that effect The best witness 
to her capabihty is her playmg Will you 
hear her? 

Secretary I beheve your daughter also will 
find that more enjoyable when her tiainmg is 
completed 

L^y in Black Am I to assume from that, 
that . [The Secketabt tonfes To her 
daughter] Kiss his hand 

Secretary [Chves the sheet to the Lady in 
Black] Collect this monthly imtil the end of 
her studies 

Lady in Black [Wiihotct reading it] Thanks 
must weary you, you hear them so often 
People must seem pitiable to you, you make 
so many of them happy As for us, we can 
but marvel at the miracle that there can exist 
someone who does not shut himself away from 
us when we come to him with our troubles 
To hear us all is an act of greater courage 
than the fulfillment of our requests is an act 
of un^eakable goodness 

[The Sbcbetaby presses a button on the 
cignalrboard The servants come and 
lead the Lady in BijACK and her 


daughter away A signal buzzes 
Immediately the Secretaby presses 
another button One of the servants 
appears, left ] 

Secretary Wait [Servant goes ] 

[Through the nghthand door in the rear 
which, as it opens, is seen to be 
heamly padded, the Billionaibb 
hastens in The detailed description 
of the Secretary above aimed at the 
description of the Billionaire, for 
the Secretary is merely his double, 
identical to a hair Even in speech 
and gesture the likeness is complete ] 
Billionaire The sailmg-hst of the ‘Free- 
dom of the Seas ' Received after departure 
yesterday and reported this monung by radio 
My son does not appear among the passengers 
Secretary Only his compamon 
Billionaire The list is mcomplete 
Secretary They are usually perfectly ac- 
curate 

Billionaire Where is my son if his com- 
pamon is on that steamer? He must have 
booked on her It was my wish The papers 
published the names of every first-class pas- 
senger, and my son's was the first 
Secretary I don’t beheve there is any error 
Billionaire He must be on board There 
is no other ship he could possibly be on I 
sent express instructions to his companion 
that they were to come on her, she is the 
fastest of all steamers The report is 
wrong Get m touch with the shippmg- 
office Ask the source of the error Whether 
on board — or m the drawmg-up of the list 
[Secretary heeUates] Wait at the telephone 
for an answer 

Secretary It will keep me . . . 

Billionaire From what? 

Secretary Today is open Thursday 
Billionaire [Thoughtfully] Open Thursday 
[The Secretary waits] Go and mquire I’ll 
stay here meanwhile [Secretary gwes him 
the notebook] Say the matter is exceedmgly 
urgent and report at once [Secretary leaves 
through door left Billionaire site down in 
chair, presses button Servants admit the Gen- 
tleman IN Gray, powerful frame, in ample 
light-gray suit, the pockets stuffed vnth news- 
papers and pamphlets, round red head, shorn 
Sandals ] 

Gentleman in Gray [FoUomng the servants, 
who indicate the chair— fanning himself vnth 
his cap]. Take it slow Wait a mmute 
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Breathe deep [Servants wait] Better keep 
’em calm out there — ^this is gomg to take some 
time [To the Billionaire] It won’t be demed 
either I shall have your attention nveted 
with the first three words [To the servants] 
I’m no wild beast [At a sign from the Bil- 
LiONAiBE, servants off] 

Btttionavre Would you 
Gentleman in Gray [Loohing about him] 
So this IS the room all the hymns are about — 
fountam of great compassion — holy of holies 
whence love and assistance flow [With 
descriptive gestures] Sweepmg circle — sig- 
nificant form — glowmg heart of the earth 
BtUionaire Say what you have to say 
Gentleman in Gray Impressive bareness — 
two chairs — ^lots of room for plamts and 
lamentations Extraordinary the panehng 
hasn't turned dark yet under the cries of dis- 
tress dashmg against it [Billionairb moves 
his hand towards the signcdrboard Gentleman 
notices the movement Don’t rmg for the 
servants I know this open Thursday is 
precious for all who wait Each wasted mo- 
ment and some human fate is determmed 
BiUumaire In what connection do you 
seek my help? 

Gmtleman in Gray I penning for- 
want to help you [Billionairb makes 
<^ther iTwolurUary movemeni towards the wall] 
No need I'm sane, quite I thought this over 
a long tune I've studied the material— 
^rked over it — and come to the result — and 
^ solution IS of absurd simphcity The whole 
snuggle— this gigantic fight which is waged 
at present with enormous disposal of means 
and counten-means — collapses, flows away, 
IS gone 


Biili^tre What struggle do you mean? 
^^enOeman m Gray The only one which 
eternally — between poor and nch 
omionaire That 
Ger^oman in Gray I can settle 
mionaire [With a searching look that 
interest] What made you come to me? 
^emi^mnGray You’re surprised But 
r md to hold your attention m the first mo- 
110..T ^ servants wouldn’t 

® a second tune No tn- 

tratf [Bringing out his papers 

wwAiwfenceJ I now proceed to develop what 

This IS material— 
^ustive assurances Soaahst newmapers, 
ffl^gazines, pamphlets, the entire arsenal of 
e ghting proletariat Appeals, estimates 


of means for sturing up success — ^tariffs, 
statistics, tables of figures, flood of hterature 
Literature — ^nothmg else And brmgs nobody 
a smgle step further, the nf t gapes wider every 
day Eor it is bmlt upop enmity to the knife 
[Pushing it all back into his pockets] Pity for 
their pams Useless wandermg m bhnd alleys 
To no purpose Do you follow me? 
Billionaire I don’t understand 
Gentleman in Gray What are you domg 
here? Givmg with both hands Whoever 
asks, gets Much or httle, whatever they 
want Your biUions make it possible You 
declare your open Tliursday All come and 
receive Wretchedness creeps over this thresh- 
old cowenng, and dances out joy The mouths 
of the oppressed hail paradi^ m thm oval 
room— here beats the heart of the earth — 
glowmg, merciful Not for a moment does it 
miss a beat — ^but spends and spends Why 
do you do it? 

Billionaire My miHinTi g , , , 

Gentleman in Gray No 
Billionaire What then? 


[Billionaire raises one hand] You're not 
aware of it yourself, but for me there can be 
no other reason I do assure you I didn't come 
upon It overnight I’ve run around too in all 
the wearisome bhnd-alleys until I found the 
open road that alone leads to the goal. 

Billionaire What goal? 

Gentleman in Gray The end of the fight, 
the struggle between nch and poor A thing 
that no party, no parole, can brmg to pass, 
that you can make real with a smgle stroke 
of yom pen And thereby render all the rest 
superfluous,— this glowmg heart of the earth 
of yours, your open Thursday, the assemblage 
of misery m your anteroom Eor they are all 
mem (bops you pour mto the sea of distress 
Take It from me,— I know But by the pen- 
stroke I refer to, you can proclaim eternal 
pe^e on earth Sign this declaration 

SiSiorKitre [Withnd taking the doeummi] 
Wtot declaration do you want of me? 

Gentleman in Gray That you regard the 

^chment of mdividuals as the most mon- 
strous of evils 

Billionaire That I 

GenO^n in Gray You must It must 
bilhonaire of biUionaires 
Co^g from you it wfll have important 
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stand confronting each other armed to the 
teeth The white flag of peacable discussion, 
that IS what we will run up — ^understanding 
War will then become superfluous, the cause 
itself annulled You did not desire riches — 
circumstances forced you But there is a way 
to alter that condition, and a solution will be 
found and sought for m a spirit of brother- 
hood 

BUhonaire I hardly think . . . 

Gentleman tn Gray You alone, you alone 
can do it You make these gifts because you 
have to An inner force compels it But it 
was all m httle until I came to show you the 
greater thin g — and now you will sign with joy 
[The Billionaibb stands np] Surely you do 
not mean to call your servants? 

Bdhonaire I . . [Stands behind the chair 

thinTang\ 

Gentleman in Gray I knew you would 
BiUionaire 1 am gomg to explam to you 
Gentleman in Gray Your signature 
Billionaire [Again repudiating] Then you 
shall say whetW I am able to sign that paper 
or not 

GerUleman in Gray You must 
Billionaire [Returning to his seal] Smceit 
appears to be your wish to turn the whole 
order of thmgs upside down, I must try to 
construct for you my world as it appears to 
me Doyouknowanythmgof mybeginmngs? 
Gend^an in Gray Yes, your own powers 
Billionaire My own weaknesses 

[Gentuejian in Gbat Ieohs at him 
disconcerted] 

BiUumaire Or let us say — ^fear . . dread 
Weakness and fear, then. But you will not 
grasp this m the ^ace of a word or two My 
career — as they say — is told in every school 
book So it IS a w^ known stoiy which I am 
about to repeat The data will be the same, 
only I shall lend them a different significance 
My father was an employee m the factory 
which now belongs to me Whether he kept 
the furnace gomg under a cauldron or earned 
loads from place to place, I don't know At 
any rate, he did not earn much, for we hved 
m wretched circumstances One Monday — it 
was payday — ^he failed to come home He 
had been given notice to qmt, for he was used 
up — and he had taken his last money and 
gone off with it He could never have provided 
for us any longer On that mght my mother 
took her own hfe Somewhere m the house I 
heard a scream • I didn't run to see what 


it was, I knew already— I was eight years old 
In that moment I knew what horror was, and 
it took root m me It stood before me hke a 
gray wall that I must chmb over to escape the 
horror that pursued me The horror made up 
of my father’s stajung off with his wages and 
my mother’s scream set me on my way- 
drove me to flight It stood at my back as I 
worked — I found employment m the same 
factory It never left me even for a second— 
and I fled and fled before it — and flee still, for 
it stands behmd me somewhere now as then 

Gentleman in Gray You made a bewilder- 
mgly rapid rise 

Billionaire Tireless ddigence, tureless m- 
dustry, tireless flight, nothing else. I must 
keep the distance ever wider between the 
horror and mj^self It drove me on No hope 
of quarter, that much I have learned It 
goaded me forward The mind becomes 
mgemous against a dread that freezes up the 
limbs There stood the machmes which had 
sucked my father diy, hung my mother by 
the neck from a hook on a door, they would 
crush and mnim me too unless I became then 
master first The factory, with its machmes— 
with its people set between me and the 
horror — ^that was the first I ever knew of rest 

Gentleman in Gray [Brushing his hand 
across his forehead] But after all such 
an expenence occurs a hundred times a day 

. the father disappears, the mother 

Billionaire It struck me down because I 
was particularly weakly I must have been, 
or I should have withstood it better Insteai^ 
I ran away as hard as I could go Have I said 
enough? 

Gentleman in Gray [Staggered] I protest 

Billionaire Against the weakhng before 
you? 

GenUeman in Gray Then you have no 
mercy on your fellow men . . . 

BiUionaire No fugitive may see whom be 
tramples underfoot 

Gentleman in Gray [JoyfiiUy and vnih a 
searching regard] Nevmiilidess — ‘The warm 
heart of the earth*. 

BiUumaire Certainly. I refuse to be 
brou^t m touch with poverty — it is too 
powerful a reminder I instituted the Open 
Thureday, therefore — I know then when to 
hide myself 

GenUeman in Gray. Yet you sit here ana 
listen to it all 

Billionaire Error My Secretary sits here. 
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GenamanmGray [After apause— sharply] 

Is that yovir cosmic plan? 

BiUtonaire Not mine — it is rte cosmic plan 
Gentleman in Gray That each class is one 
of the stages of escape? 

BtUumatre All are fugitives 
Gentleman in Gray And the fleetest . . . 
the 

Billionaire Utterestcovrards . . jes . . . 
Gentleman in Gray Tnmnph . . . 

BiUlionaire My sort 

Gentleman in Gray [Groaningj then with 
irony] Then I must rest my hope m a human- 
ity •without coirards 

BiEionaire Some ■wfll always he bom more 
timid than the rest The cause is of no con- 
sequence It IS a lever which sets itself m 
motion Progress not whither but whence — 
your suspicions grow Exactly I express 
what you assume And I am more familiar 
than you with this hue of thou^t Where do 
they come from, the great who inherit the 
world? They nse out of the dark because 
they were m the dark. And there e^enence 
the horror this way or that Blaz- 
mg meteors that flare . and fall 
Gentleman in Gray [Modang], And when 
are you due to fall? [fThe BnJiioirAiBB 
shakes his head, smiling] How have you 
insured yourself against the fate of meteors? 

BtUionatre I have a son. [The Secbetabt 
comes hack Biujoe’Aihb rises, goes toward 
Secretaby] Has the mistake been corrected? 
The Secretary The list was complete 
Billionaire Without my son? 

Secretary He is not on the ‘Freedom of 
the Seas.’ 

BiUionatre But his compamon is 
Secretary They must have separated 
Billionaire And he "with orders not "to stir 
from his side [The Secretaby is silent] I 
will have an eiqilanation At this moment I 
do not even know where my son is Get mto 
touch "With his compamon by radio Let him 
report Somethmg must have happened I 
do not understand how he can be travding 
without my son. 

Secretary Your son is young 
BiUionatre Tender chains that . ? We 

shall soon know the reason [Secretabt off 
again The BnrjorrAiRE comes back to his 
cncir] Bid my story affect you so deeply 
then? 

Gentleman in Gray [Had leapt up as the 
Secretaby entered He is stid staring at the 


door through which he disappeared Now he 
turns to the BielioxaikeI i5o I see double? 
Isityousittmghere? Is it you who just went 
through that door? Is it yourself you -were 
just speakmg to? 

BiUumairc No I was arrangmg a piece of 
busmess with my secretary. 

Gentleman m Gray The Secretary — I are 
you brothers? But e'ven then it would be . 
Billionaire But possible, as you observe 
Gentleman in Gray [Dropping into the 
cftair] Homble 

Billionaire^ A common prank of Nature’s 
You’ll find a^ repetition of each of us, if you 
try, of course I had mme looked for — and I 
admt that fortune favored me 
Gentleman in Gray Fortune — ^ 

Billionaire It serves many excellent pur- 
poses for me I can be here and there "without 
ever bestirrmg myself Even at this Open 
Thursday I am present m my well-known 
person — and am perhaps on a fishmg tnp at 
some distant nver 

Gentleman in Gray Do you. still know 
which one you are? 

Billionaire I imagme so 
Gentleman in Gray But everybody dse 
takes the Secretary for you? 

Billionaire Ex^pt the two servants who 
guard my personal Secretary 
Gentleman in Gray Otherwise you are in- 
distmguishable? 

Billionaire Except for a Rmnll and un- 
obtrusive sign, a coral which the Secretary 
wears on his watch chnm He one of us who 
wears the coral is the Secretary 
Gentleman in Gray And only the servants 
know? 

BiUionatre They are deteofaves 
Gentleman in Gray What if I should betray 
your secret? 

BiUionatre Who would beheve you? It 
would be one more legend about me 
Gentleman in Gray [Shaking his head 
energetically] You’ve no coral on your "watch- 
cham , — or — I didn’t notice, ■were you wearmg 
one before . 

Billionaire No Fve talked to you smce 
you came m m my own person, a'n d if you 
■wish to hear the rest — 

Gentleman in Gray [Laughing] The end of 
your head-over-heds flight before the horror — 
or IB there no end? 

Billionaire In my son I ha've a daughter, 
but the stronger bond is "with the son, of 
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course. Have you children? No Then you 
must allow me to know With a son one feels 
his contmuation — one's own contmuation — 
m his begmnmg That is a law that runs m 
the blood It is my most certain conviction 
that it is so Every father wishes that his son 
shall have it better than he did 
Genikman in Gray. And not know the 
horror, as you call it 

BiUionaire Need I say any more? It is 
all so obvious 

GcnilemaninGray. And have you protected 
hnn? 

BiUtoruiire Ilethimhvembnghtness He 
has no contact with those thmgs that scream 
and wall from your pamphlets I have led 
him along a bypath from aU that 
Gentlermn in Gray Where do you keep 
him hidden? 

Bilkomire I don’t keep him hidden. The 
earth has so many sunny strands 
Genilman in Gray I^ere the horror may 
be dreamt away 

BiUumaire Where one can make oneself a 
happier past 

Gentleman in Gray And have rest from 
flight, and blessed peacefulness. 

Btlhonaire In paradise 
Gentleman in Gray You found your out- 
ward double — ^the Secretary. 

Billionaire Does that still excite you? 
Gentleman in Gray No, there’s method m it 
BtUionaire How do you mean? 

GenUeman in Gray And now you’re form- 
mg an mward double — ^your son 
BiUvmaire. It may be my passion to ex- 
change 

GenUeman in Gray With such reasons. 
Billionaire So fearsome 
GenUeman in Gray So powerful 
Billionaire Do you stiU want to help me? 
With your declaration that I am to sign? 

GenUeman in Gray [Pushing his nem- 
papers, etc , still deeper into his poUcets, hr&ith- 
ing heavily^ You’ve set me m a turmoil The 
air’s thick here It presses the sweat out of 
one’s paws 

BiUionaire Think it over at leisure 
GenUeman in Gray It is too crazy ^the 
*Wann Heart of the Barth’ • • • Open 
Ibuxsday’ . . the results! 

BiUionaire What results? 

GenUeman in Gray Chaos opens up 
BiUionaire. It has already— therefore let 


whoever can, save himself on the first qiot of 
firm ground he can find 

Gentleman in Gray [Almost shouhng]. Not 
you! 

BiUionaire I have a son 

GenUeman in Gray Let me out of here 
Buzz for your servants I can’t find ike door 
Buzz for them, I teU you [The BhiUlonaibe 
docs so The two Servants come The Gentle- 
man IN Gkay threateningly to the BnuoNAniEj 
You’ve dashed my world to pieces— from 
under the nuns I curse you— I curse you 
[The Servants seize him roughly and tale him 
out] 

Secretary [Coming in ogam], A radio from 
your son 

BiUionaire From land? 

Secretary No From shipboard. 

BiUionaire Is he on his way . . « 

Secretary [Reading] ‘Just left . . 

BiUionaire On the ‘Freedom of the Seas', 
after all [The Secbetaby shakes his head] 
Can she have a sister-ship, then, as sumptuous? 

Secretary [Goes on reading ‘On the 

BiUionaire 'Albatross’? What sort of a 
ship is that? 

Secretary A coaler. 

BiUionaire A . . . coaler? Does he ex- 
plain? [Secibetaby hesitates — hands him o 
idegraph Meluonaibe reads ii through] As 
stoker [Collapsing against the chav] 
What does it mean— my son ... on a 
coaler . . . stoker . . . ? 

ACT TWO 

Under the awning on ike deck of the Bm- 
iaonaike’s yacht A section of the railing, rear 
Heat mist over the calm sea 

In white-enamelled wicker armchairs— 
LioNAiBE, the Daughteb, the Mubeum-Di- 
BEcrroE, the Doctob, the Captain, aU in white 
A negro sets out iced dnnks Off, Uie Singeb’s 
voice 

Singer [Lowering her voice on a long 
note, comes in from the rear and trains her 
kodak on Uie group Breaks off as she snaj^] 
Thanks [The rest look up surprised] fw 
the advertisement On the high seas— aboard 
the most marvellous yacht m the world— and 
such an audience! We must have that on the 
record Every opera-house on earth will com- 
pete for a contract with me. [Dropping into 
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ocftotr6mde</ieBiLLioNAiRE] If you enjoyed 
honnn g me — or am I mistaken? Tell me the 
truth— I have the picture, anyway 
Bittiormre [In some embarrassment] No, 
no, on the contrary, really extraordinary 
[The others dap applause ] 

Singer [Quickly snapping ogainl Second 
photo— the applause [Handing the negro her 
glass] Hot lemonade 

Doctor Just what I was gomg to suggest 
to you 

Singer Ah, doctor, you don’t know me — 
I’m everything, smger, impresano, and 
physician. 

Museum Director Then you are depnvmg 
two people of a hvehhood 
Singer Well, isn’t that the secret of suc- 
cess? 

Museum Diredor You’ve good healthy 
nerves 

Singer I've the most temble nerves 
Doctor Won’t you explain that to me as a 
medical man? 

Singer I see ghosts 
Hocfor What sort of ghosts? 

Singer Just ghosts 
DoOor That’s more than I ever have 
Singer Because you haven’t an excitable 
temperament Artists have — that’s why they 
see ghosts 

Doctor I see Only artists, nobody else 
Singer Let’s ask roimd Itmakesanenter- 
tammg game at sea Each m turn now [To 
the BnajoNAnua] Do you see ghosts? 

Billionaire I'm afraid we’ve no tune just 
now to [To the Captain] Isn't the 
‘Albatross’ about due to come withm range 
now, Captam? 

Captain You can’t quite calculate it with 
ships of that type 

BiUtonaire Please [The Captain goes ] 
Doctor What sort of a ship is this ‘Al- 
batross’ really? 

Billionaire My son discovered it It must 
have some very special pomts Most likely a 
yacht bdongmg to some fnend he met on his 
journey 

Daughter We can challenge her to a race 
Singer Thnlhngl What a shame I’ve so 
few fihns with me 

Daughter The loser to be rammed 
Doctor Crew and all? 

Daughter Five nunutes rescue tune [To 
the Biluonaibe] Shall I go and tell the 
captam to prepare for the race? 


Museum Director Suppose the unknown 
‘Albatross’ is too much for us? 

Daughter I shall stay on the bndge I’ll 
give the orders to the engineroom, and we’ll 
pile on all the steam w'e can make 
Doctor At this temperature 
Daughter There’ll be air up there 
Doctor I was thinking of the engmeroom 
Daughter [Stamping] The upper deck is 
all I know about 

Billionaire I don’t think the ‘Albatross’ 
IS faster than we — so the charm of the fight 
isn’t there 

Daughter What — ^my brother’s chosen ship? 
Billionaire We’ll leave the decision to him, 
then He knows both sides [The Captain 
comes Sad] Sighted? 

Captain Not yet 

Billionaire [To his daughter] You see, 
she’s slow [To the others] Let’s amuse our- 
selves meanwhile 

Singer With the ghost game — good I 
Billionaire [Hastily, to the Museum Di- 
bectob] Is the Tmtoretto really no good at 
ail? 

Museum Diredor On the contrary— it is 
very fine, very fine mdeed 
Billionaire But you refused it when I 
offered it to you 

Museum Diredor [Nods] Chnst canymg 
the cross 

Singer You object to the subject? 

Museum Dvredm When I extend it to a 
matter of pnnciple — yes 
Dodor There’ll be precious httle place for 
old masters m your gaUery in that case 
Singer [To the Museum DmEcron] Pro- 
ceed with the lecture, won’t you? I’ll snap 
your audience as you amve at the dunax 
Museum Diredor In the new museum I 
am to be the director of, my nim la to 
achieve a complete break with the past, 
however recent I shall conduct my entire 
propaganda with this end m view 
Doctor And what will you have left? 
Singer Empty walls 

Museum Director Empty wails and prac- 
tically nothing to cover them 
Dodor Highly ongmal museum. 

Daughter Indoor tennis-courts 
Museum Director And that very cuv 
cumstance wiU be a spur to new productions 
Emphatically a beg innin g Which •mp-n.ng 
especially no more disapprovmg criticism 
based on comparisons with what has gone be* 
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course Have you children? No Then you i 
must allow me to know With a son one feels 
his contmuation — one’s own contmuation — 
m his begmnmg That is a law that runs m 
the blood It is my most certain conviction 
that it IS so Every father wishes that his son 
ahfl.ll have it better than he did 
Gentleman in Gray, And not know the 
horror, as you call it. 

BtUionaire Need I say any more? It is 
all so obvious 

GendemamnGray, And have you protected 
him? 

BiUiormre Ilethimhvembnghtness He 
has no contact with those thmgs that scream 
and wail from your pamphlets I have led 
him along a bypath from all that 

Gentleman in Gray Where do you keep 
him hidden? 

Billionaire I don’t keep him hidden. The 
earth has so many sunny strands 
Gentleman in Gray T^ere the horror may 
be dreamt away 

BiUiormre Where one can make oneself a 
happier past 

Gen&eman in Gray And have rest from 
flight, and blessed peacefulness. 

BiUiormre In paradise 
Gentleman in Gray You found your out- 
ward double — ^the Secretary. 

BiUiormre Does that still excite you? 
Gentleman in Gray No, there’s method m it 
BiUiormre How do you mean? 

GenUeman in Gray And now you’re form- 
ing an mward double — ^your son 
BiUiormre, It may be my passion to ex- 
change 

GenUeman in Gray With such reasons 
BiUiormre So fearsome 
GenUeman in Gray So powerful 
BiUiormre Do you stiU want to help me? 
With your declaration that I am to sign? 

GenUeman in Gray [Puuihing his news- 
papers, etc , stiU deeper into his pockets, breath- 
ing he^y] You’ve set me m a turmoil The 
air’s thick here It presses the sweat out of 
one’s paws 

Billionaire Think it over at leisure. 
GenUeman in Gray It is too crazy the 
‘Warm Heart of the Earth’ ... Open 
Thureday’ . . . theresultsi 
BiUionaire What results? 

GenUeman in Gray Chaos opens up 
BiUiormre, It has already— therefore let 


whoever can, save himself on the first spot of 
firm groimd he can find 

Gentleman in Gray [Almost shmUing], Not 
you! 

BiUiormre I have a son. 

Gentleman in Gray Let me out of here. 
Buzz for your servants I can’t find the door 
Buzz for them, I tell you [The BruLiONAniE 
does so The two Servants come The Gentle- 
man nsr Gray threateningly to the BuiLiONAiRBj 
You’ve dashed my world to pieces— from 
under the ruins I curse you — I curse you 
[The Servants seize him roughly and take him 
out] 

Secretary [Coming in again], A radio from 
your son 

BiUiormre From land? 

Secretary No From shipboard. 

BiUionaire Is he on his way . . . 

Secretary [Reading] 'Just left . 

BiUiormre On the ‘Freedom of the Seas', 
after all [The Sechetart shakes his head] 
Can she have a sister-ship, then, as sumptuous? 

Secretary [Goes on reading], ‘On the 
Albatross ’ 

BiUionaire ‘Albakoss’? What sort of a 
ship IS that? 

Secretary A coaler. 

Billionaire A . . . coaler? Does he ex- 
plam? [Secretary hesitates — hands him a 
telegraph MiuiIONAire reads it ihrough\ As 
stoker [Collapsing against the cftmr] 
What does it mean— my son ... on a 
coaler . . . stoker . . . ? 

ACT TWO 

Under the aiming on the deck of the Bnr 
uonaire’s yacht A section of the railing, rear 
Heat mist over the calm sea 

In whiterenarnelled imcker armchairs — ^Bn> 
MONAiRE, the Daughter, the Museum-Di- 
rector, the Doctor, the Captain, all in white 
A negro sets out iced dnnks Off, the Singer’s 
voice 

Singer, [Lowering her voice on a long last 
note, comes in from the rear and trains her 
kodak on the group Breaks off as she snaps] 
Thanks [The rest look up surprised] for 
the advertisement On the high seas — aboard 
the most marveflous yacht in the world — and 
such an audience! We must have that on the 
record Every opera-house on earth will com- 
pete for a contract with me. [Dropping into 
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a chair beside ihe BuJiIONAIbe] If you enjoyed 
heanng me — or wm I mistaken? Tell me the 
truth— I have the picture, anyway 
BiRvonaire [In some embarrassment] No, 
no, on the contrary, really extraordinaiy 
[The others dap applause ] 

Singer [Quickly snapping agavn\ Second 
photo — ^the applause \Handing the negro her 
glass] Hot lemonade 

Doctor Just what I was gomg to suggest 
to you 

Singer Ah, doctor, you don’t know me — 
I’m everything, smger, impresano, and 
physician 

Museum Diredor Then you are depnvmg 
two people of a hvehhood 
Singer Well, isn’t that the secret of suc- 
cess? 

Museum Director You’ve good healthy 
nerves 

Singer I’ve the most temble nerves 
Dodor Won’t you explain that to me as a 
medical man? 

Singer I see ghosts 
Dodor What sort of ^osts? 

Singer Just ghosts 
Dodor That’s more than I ever have 
Singer Because you haven’t an excitable 
temperament Axtists have — ^that’s why they 
see ghosts 

Doctor I see Only artists, nobody else 
Singer Let’s ask round Itmnkesanenter- 
tammg game at sea Each m turn now [To 
the BmuoNAiBE] Do you see ghosts? 

BiUionaire I’m afraid we’ve no time just 
now to [To the Captain] Isn’t the 
Albatross’ about due to come withm range 
now, Captain? 

Captain You can’t quite calculate it with 
ships of that tjqie 

BiUionaire Please [The Captain goes ] 
Doctor What sort of a ship is this ‘Al- 
batross’ really? 

BiUionaire My son discovered it It must 
have some very special pomts Most hkely a 
yacht belongmg to some fnend he met on his 
journey 

Daughter We can challenge her to a race 
Singer Thnlhngl What a shame I’ve so 
few films with me 

Daughter The loser to be rammed 
Dodor Crew and all? 

Daughter Five mmutes rescue time [To 
the BmaoNAiRE] Shall I go and tell the 
captain to prepare for the race? 


Museum Diredor Suppose the unknown 
‘Albatross’ is too much for us? 

Daughter I shall stay on the bndge I’ll 
give the orders to the engmeroom, and we’ll 
pile on all the steam w e can make 
Dodor At thm temperature 
Daughter There’ll be air up there 
Dodor I was thinking of the engmeroom 
Daughter [Stamjnng] The upper deck is 
all I know about 

Billionaire I don’t think the ‘Albatross’ 
is faster than we — so the charm of the fight 
isn’t there 

Daughter What — ^my brother’s chosen ship? 
Billionaire We’ll leave the decision to him, 
then He knows both sides [The Captain 
comes badv] Sighted? 

Captain Not yet 

Billionaire [To his daughter] You see, 
she's slow [To the others] Let’s amuse our- 
selves meanwhile 

Singer With the ghost game — goodi 
Billionaire [Hastily, to the Museum Di- 
bector] Is the Tmtoretto really no good at 
aU? 

Museum Diredor On the contrary~it is 
very fine, very fine indeed 
BiUionaire But you refused it when I 
offered it to you 

Museum Diredor [ATods] Christ carrying 
the cross 

Singer You object to the subject? 
Museum Diredor When I extend it to a 
matter of pnnciple — yes 
Dodor There’ll be precious little place for 
old masters m your gaUery in that case 
Singer [To the Museum Director] Pro- 
ceed with the lecture, won't you? I’ll snap 
your audience as you amve at the nlimnv 
Museum Diredor In the new museum I 
am to be the director of, my aim m to 
achieve a complete break with the past, 
j however recent I shall conduct my entire 
propaganda with this end m view 
Doctor And what will you have left? 
Singer Empty ■walls 

Museum Diredor Empty walls and prac- 
tically nothing to cover ■them 
Doctor Highly ongmal museum. 

Daughter Indoor tennis-courts 
Museum Diredor And that very cir- 
cumstance will be a spur to new productions 
Emphatically a beginning Which mpp i m 
^eoially no more disapprovmg cnticism 
based on comparisons ■with what has gone be* 
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fore We are all sitting in that shadow— in 
one way or another it is a source of torment to 
us all We must get mto the full hght of 
thmgs again — and shake off these cross-car- 
rymgs At least that is how I see it It is a 
burden on us — a cross that we are made to 
carry — ^this mass of the past from which we I 
can only free ourselves by acts of violence — 
or even crimes, if it should come to that 
Bodor And do you consider it possible 
then— without self-deceivmg? 

Museum Director I don’t know 
Bodor I’m afraid the cross-carrymg is m- 
evitable 

Museum Biredor One must truly desire 
the future 

Doctor You might manage it m your gal- 
lery 

Museum Biredor. My ambition goes no 
further 

Bodor But m real life I doubt very much 
whether anyone can jump beyond his shadow 
[A sador comes wvQi a report for the 
Captain, and goes ] 

Captain {Standing up To the Bilmon- 
aibb] The 'Albatross’ is close by on the 
starboard side 

Billionaire \ExcUed\ Send the launch 
over [Captain goes ] 

Bodor Now we shall know all about the 
mysteiy-ship 
Singer. And the matador 
Museum Dvredor. My cunosity is at snap- 
pmg-pomt 

Daughter I’m gomg up to flash the chal- 
lenge across 

BtUtonatre [Holding her hade To the 
others] Please go ahead, we’ll come m a mo- 
ment [SiNGEE, Museum Dieectoh, and 
Doctoe go]. I want to talk to you a second 
first 

Daughter Now? 

Bdlionaire It’s only a question. 

Daughter What is it? 

Billionaire Could you consider — ^many- 
mg the Museum Director? 

Daughter I— I don’t know 
BiUionaire I want to urge you to decide, 
because , , 

Daughter I hardly know him 
Billionaire Nor I . . 

Daughter. Then how can you persuade 

me so? 

BiUumaire I sat listenmg to him just now, 


and he impressed me as no other person ever 
did 

Daughter Because he rejected your gift? 
Billionaire I like his ideas That inner 
mdependence — his philosophy which admits 
only the future and annihilates the past . . 
Daughter I wasn’t listenmg to him 
Billionaire You would give me great joy 
Daughter Then it’s superfluous to a^ me 
to think it over 

BiUumaire [Shakes her hands] Now let us 
go and meet your brother [They go J 

[Sound of hells and sirens Sailors open 
the railing rear and Id doum the com- 
panion Everyhody comes hack and 
leans over the railing Handkerdii^s 
wave Hdloes] 

Dodor [Coming under the awning] It’s a 
clumsy old tub 

Museum Director [Following hvm\ Does 
credit to the name of ‘Albatross’ 

Dodor. Could you see any other passengers 
aboard? 

Museum Dvredor. That may have been the 
charm of the voyage. 

Dodor ThankB, not for me! 

Singer [Joins diem, holding camera behind 
her back] Discretion — family reumoni 

[The Son, in a gray suit, comes up the 
stairway, and the daughter falls upon 
him vnUi a storm of welcome The 
Captain stands by at the salute ] 

Son. Have you been lymg m wait for me? 
Daughter Up and down this spot for three 
days Glonous bore 
BiUumaire I planned a surprise for you 
Son Well, you’ve succeeded brilliantly 
Your guests? 

BiUumaire A few mtimates, that’s all 
[The Son goes from one to die other and 
shakes hands in silence Then he 
stands beside a chair, stiU without a 
word The awkward silence continues I 
Daughter [Flinging hersdf into a chair] Bit 
too solemn for me 

BiUionaire [Indicating die chairs] Please 
[Everyhody sits down, the Son last and hesitat- 
ingly The Captain comes back and sits down 
too] 

Son [To him, astonished] Aren’t we gomg 
on? 

BiUionaire I thought we might stay at sea 
I another three or four days 

Son Certainly, if you wished . . . 
BiUionaire. On your account 
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Son. What for? 

BtUionaire After your travels . . . 

Daughter I say, I quite forgot to look at the 
‘Albatross’ in all the cxcitemont Is she very 
swell? Hovr many Imots? [The Museum Di- 
BECTOB and the Docron laugh ] 

Son What’s the matter with the ‘Al- 
batross’? 

Daughter We wanted to challenge her 
Should we have had a good opponent? 

Son You’re laughmg at her No, sister, 
the ‘Albatross’ isn't an opponent at all in the 
way you mean 

Daughter [Surpnecd\ Then wh}' didn’t 
you come on the ‘Freedom of the Sens’? 

BiUvonairc [Uncasihi, trying to change the 
subjectl Well, what about jour impressions 
of the world’s great cities? 

Singer Did you visit the opera c\ cryw here? 

Son We may as well define the ‘Mbatross’s’ 
class— she’s a coaler You must know all the 
ships on these roads, Captam? 

Captain I’m afraid the ‘Albatross’ had 
escaped me 

Son Why? [The Captain smiles To the 
ortcra] Why should it have? Don’t other 
people travel on such ships? 

Captain They arc not arranged for pas- 
sengers. 

Son No, not for passengers But what 
about the s^ors Aren’t stokers people? 

Musical Director [After a jjawsc] You 
understand the refinements of pleasure 

Son What pleasure? 

Museum Director It is the antithesis be- 
tween the coaler and this yacht that enables 
you to savour its luxury as never before 

Son Or else to — [Breaking off, and turning 
to the BhjLionaihe] Did you have a report 
from my compamon? 

Billionaire I did not speak to him 

Son But he must have got back two days 
ago 

Bittiormre I’ve been Ijong out hero for 
two days 

Son Are you displeased with him? I take 
all the blame He did all he could to prevent it 

Billionaire [Avoiding the subject] Won’t 
you change your clothes? 

Baughter That’s a city smt you have on 

Son It’s a better protection against the 
Mal-dust whirhng about And besides it was 
less noticeable — ^it’s wiser to be part of the 
picture 


Billionaire Do so then — go and get into 
white from head to foot like us 
Son Please let me enjoy myself my own 
way 

Singer [Busy until the camera] Most in- 
teresting pictorial clTcct 
Son Is that the onlj way it strikes you? 
Doctor In this ext rcine heat w bite clothing 
IS a matter of health 

Billionaire There spoke our careful doctor 
— obey him 

Son [H't/Zi repressed sharpncis] Wteuld you 
c\])cct 3 our professional advice to be followed 
in the cngincrooin too? 

Doctor Scarcclj 

Son Because jou don’t enforce it there 
Because of the black coal they work with 
Doclor Kxactlj' 

Son Therefore health down there must 
suffer, while up here it must be taken care of? 

Mvseum Director You fccern to have seen 
more things on your tour than you . . 

Son AWicn it is the first trip, one keeps 
one’s eyes wade open 
Daughter Did j on meet any princes? 
Singer Tell ns all about it 
Son E\crj day 

Daughter Ilaa c j ou made any fnends? Is 
anjone coming to visit you soon? 

Son I could introduce five- — ton — ^to you 
off mj coaler Come wath me next tunc 
Museum Director Is tlus another 
Son Bcfincmcnt of pleasure? 

[A sailor comes unfh a report to the 
Captain The Captain goes to the 
Docron and whispers to him They 
go] 

Son Aren’t wc going on now'? 

Billionaire I have given no orders 
Son What did the doclor go off •with the 
captam for? 

Singer One of the crew’s had an accident, 
I eigieot 

Son Wouldn’t you like to take a snapshot 
of it? 

Daughter Wc might as well start mo'vmg— 
it would be one way of getting some air This 
heat IS really beconung unbearable 
Son And we’re on deck 
Singer Is it cooler anywhere dse? 

Son No — ^hotter 

Singer Notpossiblel 

Son Go below into the stoke-hole. 

BiUionaire Let’s start gomg 
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Mvseum Director ^ranicdUy] Mmd the 
stokers 

Son Do you know what it means to be by 
those furnaces? 

Mmeum Director I have never sought the 
opportunity to try it 

Son And a descnption would hardly mter- 
est you 

Museum Director Oh, graphically done by 
an expert 

Son 1 am an expert! 

Billionaire [to the DAUGmnsB] Please go 
and tell the captam . . 

Daughter Pull steam ahead! 

Singer The ladies take over the command. 

Daughter Here’s where we make a new 
record We’ll radio it to the papers tomght 
and tomorrow the whole world will burst with 
envy [Goes off] 

Son Won’t you stop that wickedness? 

BiUionaire The yacht has never shown her 
full capacity yet 

Son Then I must ask you to drop me first 

Museum Director The coaler has unac- 
customed you to speed 

Son No, to fnvohty, perhaps 

Billionaire You used to enjoy that sort of 
sport 

Son I am ashamed to have come to a nght 
mmd so late 

Billionaire What does that mean? 

Son That I . . . [Reflecting] li I’m to 
take part m this record-makmg, I can only do 
it before the boilers 

Billionaire [to the Museum Director] 
Don’t keep the ladies waitmg on the bndge 
[The Museum Director goes To his Son, 
slowly ] Did you really travel on that ship as 
a stoker? 

Son I couldn’t hold out under it, so I had 
to become a passenger agam 

Billionaire Did it specially attract you 
to 

Son Oh, the steamer is the least important 
part of it 

Billionaire You saw much to wonder at m 
your travels 

Sm It was as though scales fell from my 
eyes The wrongs we are committmg stood 
up clearly before me We nch here — and 
there the others, stranghng m want and 
misery — ^but people like ourselves There’s 
not a spark of right in it — why do we do it? 
I ask you why? Give me an answer that ab- 
solves us both, you and L 


Billionaire [Staring at him ] You ask me? 
Son Yes, and I shall never stop askmg 
you I have never been so grateful to you as 
now, never m my hfe You gave me that tnp, 
and but for it I should have stayed blmd to 
the end of my days 
Billionaire You will forget 
Son Forget what is m me now, and fills 
me through and through? That wiU only 
disappear when I disappear too 
Billionaire TSTiat is m you? 

Son The horror of that hfe which I have 
seen, with its toil and oppression 
Billionaire Travel espenences are not 
enough to 
Son Notenou^? 

Billionaire You exaggerate superficial im- 
pressions 

Son They bum in my blood And the 
vividest picture of all is the *Reedom of the 
Seas’ as she lay m her wharf Flags, music, 
passengers m hght clothes strolhng up and 
down the decks, chattenng, gay And a few 
yards underneath their feet, hell Men feed- 
mg fire-belchmg holes, qmvermg bodies bum- 
mg to death So that we may make speed, 
speed I had started to sail on that ship, I 
had set my foot on her deck — ^but I had to 
turn back— and only on that ‘Albatross’ I be- 
gan to feel my conscience hghter 
Billionaire And have you conquered all 
that now? 

Son Now I feel it more than ever. Here 
on this wonderful pnvate yacht of yours I 
feel the blood beatmg m my heart with shame 
Look at us lymg ba^ m these chans m mdo- 
lence, waihng about the heat the sun pours 
down on us We sip iced water for ease, and 
not a gram of dust imtates our throats And 
imdemeath the soft soles of your white shoes 
here, there are men with boilmg fever m then 
veins Tear away this wall of wooden 
planks — see how thm it is, but yet how fear- 
fully it divides — and look down, look down, 
all of you And the words will stick m yoxn 
mouths before any of you will brag before one 
of them down there [The Doctor strolls in ] 
Son [Sprmging toward him] What was it, 
doctor? 

Doctor A yeUow stoker collapsed. 

Son Dead? 

Doctor [Shaking his head] Heat-stroke. 

Son Where have you put him? 

Doctor 1 had him laid m front of a venti' 
lator shaft. 
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* Son Not brought up here? Smokestacks outside, do^c and straight bkc 

Doctor No -ptUars of dead laia holding vp cloud-mountains 

Son [bncfhj] Wmt here [lie goes 1 of smoke 

Dodor [Drops into a chair To (he Nrono] 

Ice water [To Billionaire] I find this Billionaire [^It the da>k] How mnnj dead? 

long drifting at sea cxlraordinanlj quieting Secrctani [Standing by (he desi ] The o\act 


to the nen es I'd like to jircscnhc it for j ou 
five daj’s every other month (BiLiaoNAinr 
docs not moi c ] I promise m> self success m ith 
this new diet Tve put j ou on IBiLUOSAiur 
silent 1 Of course we can’t offer > ou the keen 
and healthful o\citcmcnt of meeting jour <500 
agam, but jour daughter will l>c able to in- 
vent surprises of a more moderate kind for 
5'ou I’ll talk to her nlmut it (Voices and 
footsteps approach The Doctor puts down hts 
glass ] Arc thej plajang dock games? (Sail- 
ors bring (he half-naljd yellow slot cr ] 

Son 'This way 

Doctor [Standing up] What docs tins 
mean? 


Son Set two chairs together Take hold, 
doctor, tills IS a life and death matter [To the 
Sailors] La> him down [To the Xi ouo] 
Iccnatcr (To fftc DoctouJ Come o\ cr hero, 
doctor, jou understand this belter than I 
Wash his chest (To fftc Billion aiui j ^^^ll 
jou allon your personal physician to lend a 
hand? (To </ic Doctor] Is it dangerous? 

Captain [Coming ni-Uow, to Billion airi ] 
I couldn't prevent him 

(T/ic BiLLiONAiRF shal cs his head de- 


cidedly The Daughter and the 
Singer come in ] 

Son (To the Daughter] Won’t > ou help us 
h^, sister? A man may be djing [The 
Daughter goes nearer] Wet jour hands m 
that ice water and lay them on liis hot chest 
calling you to jour simple duty 
^ Daughter docs so To (he Doctor, 6c- 
himself ( Doctor, save him — ^j’ou’vc got 
to, or I am a murdercrl 
BiUtonairc [Stares down at the group — his 
lips move-at last he mutters] The horror 1 
Stng^ [Focussing her kodak— to the Mu- 
rauM DufflcronJ I’ve never had pictures 
hke these before (iSTAc snaps] 


numlicr of victims could not be 'iscertaincd, 
for the men R ho were ‘«i\od and brought into 
the light, rmJicd anaj and had not reported 
jc‘?lcrtln>’ 

Billionaire WTiat did thej do that for? 

Secretary Thev inu^t ha% c cNjicncnccd un- 
told horror the three dajs thev vere ahul up 
under the ground 

BtUinnairc And now thej flee from it, 
farther and farther? 

Scrrctarif Tlici came up dii^t meted ns if 
from their gm\c‘', Pcmming and shuddering 

Billionaire Whoever is abcent from hw 
place bj the day after tomorrow will not be 
taken bark again 

Secretory [Mating anotc] By the day after 
tomorrow 

Billionaire How did the meeting go? W'as 
I contradicted? IVns I allowed to speak w ith- 
out interruption? 

Secretary No 

Billionaire W’as my life m danger? 

Secretary It was mdcod 

Btlhonairc How did I protect mjsclf? 

Secretary I had rcquimtioncd troops They 
were lined up before me ready to sboot 

Billionaire Did nnj thing happen? 

Secretary Only one man kept jellmg in- 
terruptions 

Billionaire Wliat did ho say? 

Secretary Murderer 

Billionaire W'ns he not to be found? 

Secretary 7 lie crowd covered him 

Billionaire Let him be found Threaten to 
take steps if he is not delivered [The Si c- 
now^' ® 7M)fc] Is everything quiet 

*^**^^^ being worked agam 

Billionaire What means did I use? 

Sccrelary I announced the shuttmg down 
of the entire works 


ACT THREE 

Square room with rear waU of glass— the 
aiLLioKAiM’s workroom Right and left on 
w too^ from the floor to the ceiling, huge 
wownrioned photographs of factories Broad 
f^KWithsvmd-chair, anoth^ chair at the side 


on the desk Bumonmkd takes up the reemver 
Who? MydaoBhlor? 

^ 1 ‘ ^ ^ ece her [To the 

^cretary] Replace me m Factory 24 
^ere has been an explosion there~I said I 
would be doivn durmg the afternoon [The 
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Sbcsketart makes a Tiote] Thanks [The 
Secshbtabt leaves, left, through an invisible 
door The BaLioNAiBB stands up, makes a 
few rapid steps toward the wall right, changes 
his mind, returns to his chair and plunges into 
his work One of the servarUs opens a padded 
invisible door The DATiQHTEit enters Serv- 
ant goes The Billionaire looks round] 
Your first visit to your father’s business house 

Daughter [Looh/ng about] Yes — I am see- 
ing it for the first time 

Billionaire Another world! ... Is the 
matter so urgent that you couldn’t keep it 
until this evening before the fire? 

Daughter I can only explam it to you here 

Billionaire Am I to prepare myself for the 
most ]oyful news? 

Daughter What is that? 

Billionaire I asked somethmg of you that 
day we were waitmg for your brotW . . 

On the yacht 

Daughter [Shaking her head] I have never 
given that another thought 

Billionaire [Suppressing his uneasiness 
Gaily] Beally not? 

Daughter It was on the yacht that I first 
saw my way 

Billionaire To your brightest happmess? 

Daughter To my inevitable duty 

Billionaire [Infts his hand high in protest] 
Not that! 

Daughter [Palmly] When I took my hands 
from the seethmg breast of that yellow stoker 
they were marked. The scar sank mto my 
blood, mto my deepest heart I have no 
choice I feel the call And submit to it 
wiUmgly You will show me the place where 
I shall best obey it 

Billionaire "Vhiat do you want to do? 

Daughter Send me where the sufienng is 
worst, to the mjured m your factones I will 
nurse them 

Billionaire You don’t know what you are 
saymg 

Daughter I do You can at least respect 
my action by behevmg it I want to go to the 
shaft where the catastrophe happened 

Billionaire What catastrophe? 

Daughter You put down the agitation 
yourself 

Billionaire Who carries you these tales? 

Daughter Reports m the papers are for- 
bidden Yes, I know you are powerful 
' Billionaire [Stares at her A pause] Let it 
be [He gets up and goes to her ] I shall not 


ask you with words You have a hundred to 
every one of mme It is an unequal fight be- 
tween father and daughter The end is a 
foregone conclusion. [He takes her hands, 
j looks intently at her.] No . . no Such 
I little hands . such weak hands [He 
anticipates her coniraduAion with a shake of the 
head] Yes, yes . strong and hard And 
only I know what for — ^to storm fortresses, to 
heap up rums, and the victims under them 
Shall I teU you who the victim is? 

Daughter Now I don’t understand you 
Billionaire Do you want to make me your 
victim? [J^j^GBrcBnlooksathimwonderingly] 
Then turn back. You will find your task hes 
nearer home Does it seem a paltry one to 
you? It seems important to me because it 
concerns your father. 

Daughter [Drawing her hands away] I have 
no right, while others . . . 

Billionaire Father and Daughter 
not by quarrellmg 1 Only by askmg and yield- 
mg 

Daughter. I thank you today for the lovely 
years of youths^ . . 

Billionaire And as lovely a future. 
Daughter [Strongly], Which wiU be a shm- 
mg memory through my new hfe of duty 
stands up and puts ooSf, her hand] My 
decision was made so easily, "i^uld you make 
it hard for me by havmg me chan'Se it? 

Billionaire \fVithout taking hand] 
"Where are you gomg now? \ 

Daughter To my sisters and brothl?™ 
Billionaire [In a dead voice] S A that’s 
where you’re gomg V 

Daughter "Will you still know me a^°®S 
the poorest of the poor? \ 

Billionaire [Supporting himsdf agains^^ 
desk] You’re going there . 

Daughter hesitates , turns to (he doi^ 
The Servant opens Daughter goes 2^ 
Billionaire fediers ... makes a iim^ 
gesture] There . . . there . . . there 
[Then puUs himself together and rings 
The Sbcretabt enters ] Shut down the j^aft 
[The makes a note] Nol [Clutch- 

ing his brow] It’s here or there . it 
can’t be blown away ... no one has power 
to do thatl [Firmly to the Secretart] My 
daughter wishes to dedicate herself to Samai^ 
itan work You will meet her at the shaft and 
wherever accidents occur m my factones 
Repudiate her . . I know my daughter 
no longer 
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Secretary Does your dau^ter know about 
Uie coral? 

Billionaire No, besides the two servants, 
nobody knows [Business-lile again] We 
were interrupted 

Secretary [Reads from his notebool] In the 
afternoon I represent you at Factory 24 

Billionaire Tomorrow at noon I shall at- 
tend the first half of the Missions mcetmg my- 
self, I am to be appomted honorary president 
Come m the car at tv o Under the pretext of 
fetchmg somethmg I diall leave the hall 
You return m my place and read my contribu- 
tion to them I’ll give you the papers [He 
hols for it in a drawer of the desl The green 
lamp fiashes] 

Secretary Telephone [The BiLLiONAniB 
springs up — stares at the lamp] I’ll come back 
later to 

Billionaire [Brusquely] Stayherel 
Go now Yes later. [The Secrb- 

TABT goes The BmuoNAras talcs the receiver 
up shwly] Who [He lets it fall from 

his shch fingers onto the desk Ills mouth 
quwers] My son [The Seuvam ad- 

mits the Son and goes The BrnLioNAiRB 
stiffly erect goes towards him ] I have not seen 
you the last few days 

Son Smee 

Billionaire I am not askmg where you 
were The tune is post for me to keep watch 
over your cormngs and gomgs You must 
justify your actions to yourself now You are 
grown up 

Son You make it easy for me 

BiUionaire Perhaps it was important to 
tell you this Is that what you come for? 

Son The reason 

Billionaire I will not probe mto you to 
md it out Sit down In this stem work-a^- 
day room 

Son Which you have always jealously kept 
me out of 


BiUtonaire Is it your ambition to see yov 
self m my place? 

Son Not m yours 

B^ionaire I’ll not offer it to you Fm n 
^d yet The strmgs are still taut m n 
gers. I shall, and can, go on workmg T 

mccessoramves too early You shall not <] 

tarone me today, nor tomorrow either 

tfon That was not my mtention 
BiUi^vre It would hdp you to prepa 
your life accordmgly 
Son You narrow the field 


Billionaire It is j’our only chance The 
work is my share 

Son I know how you mean to go on 
Billionaire You see, the gates are well 
barred 

Son I stand compelled, and therefore I 
must pacify my conscience? 

Billionaire A compulsion hes on 3 ou too 
Son [After a pause] Will you answer cor- 
tam questions that burn in me like fire? 

Billionaire If our boundaries are sharply 
dravTi and understood — es 
Son Such deep contradictions spht all your 
deahngs 

Billionaire Do you concern yourself vuth 
me? 

Son I can concern m 5 ’self with nothmg else 
Billionaire Wliat has made me so unex- 
pectedly interesting? 

Son This monstrous wealth that you have 
assembled 

Billionaire I have already mentioned my 
workmg-powers 

Son That is not workmg-power, it is , 
Billionaire IWiercm lies the riddle? 

Son Here the ruthless profits . . . and 
there the hnutless chanty that you give ITio 
‘Warm Heart of the Earth’ and the 

stone that you must bear in your inmost soul 
Billionaire I don’t want to soh'e that nddlo 
for 3 'ou 

Son Because shame of confessmg it holds 
you back 

Billionaire It shall remam my secret 
Son I tear at the veil you hide behind 
Ytm know your wealth is a mortal sm, and 
stifle knowledge with your “Open Thursday ’’ 
Billionaire The explanation would not 
suffice 

Son No, these gifts of yours are absurd, 
ndicffious You can't pay that way for the 


Billionaire I shed? 

Son No, those are accidents But you 
threaten with bloodshed when they dare to 
cry out 


Son Now I must coMess what it nearly 
drove me to yesterday 
Billionaire "V^y yesterday? 

Sim I at the shaft while you were 
^eaJmg You had to appear there yourself 
to put down that upnsmg I was down below 

®>^^d-and saw you standing 
there behmd the menacmg guns So cold and 
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far away Your words cracked down upon 
the gathering hke bits of ice No one dared 
to hft his voice again Until you said the 
works would be shut down, and thousands — 
children and women — dehvered up to hunger. 
That tore one mouth open 
BiUronaire So it was you . 

Son Cned out murder! And that was 

not the last 

BiUionaire It was the last I heard 
Son Could I have but forgotten that it was 
my father standing up there — [He readies xrdo 
his pocket, then lays a revolver on the table] 
I do not wish to be tempted twice 
BiUionaire [jS^owes the gun aside]. You 
wouldn’t have hit me. 

Son I meant to try it 
Billionaire [Shaking his head and smiling] 
No, not me So this need not stand as a 
shadow between us two [He puts ovt his 
hand\ Don’t let it bother you 

Son [Staring at him] Do you puff it away 
like a gram of dust on your coat? 

Billionaire Not my coat 
Son Forget and forgive? 

Billionaire So there was nothmg to forgive 
Son No, not for you No one else can do 
that Not that One allots one’s own atone- 
ment And I will make mine so heavy that 
maybe on my dymg day I shall dare to raise 
my eyes agam 
Billionaire Tome? 

Son No, you’ve taken me back today 
You’ve got no tune to waste 
Billionaire Then whom do you set over you 
as judge? 

Son The least of your workmen 
Billionaire What does that mean? 

Son Until another’s despair drives him to 
theisame, I shall stand down there with them 
Billionaire In the uprising? 

Son In the peace that will be spread around 
if I become one with them all, and no more 
than the least of them 

Billionaire [Pushes the revolver towards 
him ] The time is now. [He turns his face 
away] 

Son [Jumps up and runs to him] Oh, teU 
me why all this should be — ^tell me why 
Billionaire Come [He leads him to the 
photographs] See there? Grey factones 
Narrow yards [Crossing to the great window 
rear ] Do you see that? Where is the earth 
here — grass blades — ^bushes — ? From such 
as this I came Do you know my life? 


I have kept it hidden from you But it is read 
m all the schools I had another hfe for you 
to hve, and I have let you hve it Yours, not 
mine . I came up out of nothmg, so 
the books say I swung myself up out 
of that very poverty here — ^I tell you this 
now And I have never forgotten it Not for 
a smgle hour have I allowed myself to drowse 
I set these pictures about me — 1 made this 
wall of glass so that none of that might be 
hidden — ^it was to goad me into wakefulness 
should I ever fall weary and seek to rest It 
was for wammg and admomtion m my 
blood — only not down agam — ^not down agam 
to that 

Son [Withdrawing from him] You 
Billionaire I can warn you, you’ll beheve 
me It swallowed up my father and my 
mother Its arm was already graspmg after 
me — ^but I escaped 
Son You know . . . 

Billionaire A smgle moment upset you I 
have shuddered before it for a hfetime So 
terrible IS life , . Do you wish to go down 
there? 

Son Youtearthe verylastthmgoutof my 
hands 

Billionaire What is that? 

Son My only excuse for you — that never 
havmg known, you could not grasp the suffer- 
ing of others 

Billionaire I bear the cry withm my breast 
Son Are you a tiger? Worse, for the tiger 
knows not what he does You Imow the tor- 
ture of your victims and . ^ [He 

grasps the gun, but lays it down again ] 
Billionaire I or another ^ . 

Son Everyone is 
Billionaire Be thankful to me 
Son For this? 

Billionaire That you need never be who I 
n.m 

Son [Calmly] Your blood is mine . . 
Billionaire Do you feel it too? 

Son It makes the task worth while 
Billionaire Of savmg me from the pursu- 
mg horror? 

Son Of stiflmg these temble desires, and 
holdmg steadfast by the side of the humblest 
of your employees [BmuoNAniB stands 
stiffly] You can’t prevent it I shall take 
work wherever I can find it 
Billionaire [Collapsing -at hisjeel] IMercy 
. mercy II 

Son [ColMy] Upon whom? 
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Bilhormre Mercyl 

Son And that may be my cry to you on 
the day you deny me and my comrades bread 
[Before the Servants home the door fvUy open, 
he ts gone, right ] 

Bdkormre [Bounding up at last He looks 
for {he revolver and thrusts it into his pocket] 
Not here m the heart of the "woods 

Green bowers for the glazmg eyes, a bit of 
blue heaven fluttenng down, tinkle of httle 
birds [Glancmg sideways at the whUs] 
Stopped? Cut off? , Failed in the 

flight? Overtaken? . [Swinging 

his arms about] Let me go! Don’t 

toudi mel With a child’s "terror I fear 

you, all of youl [He runs around the line of 
photographs, panting, beating upon them with 
his hands] A way out A way out 
[Screaming] A "way out! [Secretart enters 
from l^ Looks guestioningly BintiiOKAiRE 
stares at him] 

Secretary [Ethbarrassed] You’re — ^papers? 
[rfte BnjjioNAiRE ts sderd ] You "wish to give 
me some papers? 

Bdhomire [Staggering to the desk and col- 
lapsing in a chair] Daughter and Son 
down down My children have de- 

serted me [Secretary silent Beluonairb 
glances up at him ] Do you understand what 
it means to have worked for your children aJl 
your life long — and then to have them come 
to you, their father, and* knock the whole 
thmg out of your hands? 

Secretary Your son? 

Billionaire [Crying oxrf] Who "Will help 
now to pull down mountains — to cover this? 
i^he Secretary looks at him inquiringly ] 
Will no one help me now out of the darkriRsw 
of my past? 

Secretary Your achievements are so gi- 
gantic, your past needs no embellishment 
BiRionaire No ? 

^ Se^etary Your work stands out the greater 

BiUtonmre I give it up — ^I’ll pay "With all 
Diy nches—ril give my hfe m exchange for 
any other man’s [Full of deep feeling ] Who’ll 
end me a hfe that "was bright from its first 
ays on? In my son I can find that no 
more down. Where is "the exchange I 
ve longed for and wooed m the fever of work 
and the rage for possession— on the height® 
ot my mountamous nches? In whom 

can I now sink myself and lose this fear, this 


turmoil that destroy me? Whose hfe — smooth 
and good life — for mme? 

Secretary [Looking down at him with grow- 
ing emotion] Your son has chosen another 
way No disappomtment is bitterer But as 
it repeats itself so many thousandfold, it is 
as if it were a law Father and son stnve 
away from each other It is always a struggle 
of hfe and death [Pause] I opposed my 
father too, and although I felt the hurt it "was 
to him, yet I was forced to hurt him . 
[After another pause ] I don’t know yet what 
it was that drove me "to it The desire "to try 
out hfe m3Relf — ^perhaps it was that The 
need to stand alone is stronger than every- 
thmg else [With heightened animation ] 
'There are few homes like mme I have a 
wonderful youth to look back upon. I was 
an only son Mother and father lavished an 
i nfini te treasure of love upon me And m the 
didter of their care I saw and heard nothing 
of the wretchedness and irritations of every- 
day Sunhght lay on all our quiet rooms 
Even death passed us by My parents — even 
today, they still hve only for me Then I 
passed mto the httle university, and the urge 
for mdependence began to possess me I 
broke away and went mto the world . . . 
I have been through many a dark hour 
Buffeted here and there — ^but deep do'wn 
nothmg could shake me, for I possessed the 
grea'test nches of all, endless and mexhaust- 
ible — ^the h"vmg memory of a happy child- 
hood Whatever might come later could be 
only waves upon the surface of a Inkn -whose 
dearness mirrored the blue of heaven So 
untroubled, so calm, "withm me hes that per- 
fect past 


\xhe BHiUon'Aihb Aos tcviBed h%8 fdCB 
toward him He listens with deepest 
intentness The Secretary ga^s 
into space ] 

Billionaire [Looking cibovt the Uhle] The 
papers [Secretary gives them to him He 
speaks unth a great effort ] Go [The Secre- 
tary tajees the papers, turns to the door The 
Bi^onaibb pulls the revolver out of his pocket 
end presses the trigger His Secretary, shot 
i rough the hack, fdUs The BhiIjonaire 
^ndsimmohle] My hfe— for another’s 
that was bnght from the first day 

on [Goes slowly forward to the body and 

omids slips the cored off the watch- 

^in Holds It before him on his open palm ] 
This IS the hfe I thirst for evety day 
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of this hfc . . I covet and long for, 
\Fhngs hack 1m head ] Those bnght days shall 
make me happy . . . [He slips the coral on 
his vsatch-chain Then wrenches open the door 
and shoots again into the air The two Serv- 
ants rush in One remains in the doorway 
standing — the other bonds over the Secretary ] 

First Servant [In the doorway] The coral? 

Second Servant [Kneeling upright, shaking 
his head] Arrest the Secretaiy. 

ACT FOUR 

Hoorn of examining magistrates — blue square 
with many entrances by ironrbarrcd doors be- 
hind winch narrow passages lose themselves 
A hanging lamp of dear glass lights the place 
brightly One small iron table at winch the 
derh — wdh eyeshade — w seated 

The First Judge is standing in an aiiv- 
iude of reflection The two Servants, left 
Guard comes in, right. 

First Judge Put the hght out. 

[Guard strides to switchboard, the lamp 
goes out Frosted lamps glow in the 
comers] 

First Judge [Goes to the table and takes up 
the receiver] Rchef, please. [To the Serv- 
ants] You may novr . . [on second 
thoughts] Or wait another minute or two 
[He has the derk give him the dossier, reads, 
shakes his head To the Servants ] Did the 
secretary ever allow the coral to . , . 
[Quickly] It IS possible that the coral had 
been exchanged /or once, to . « . [TAc Sec- 
ond Jtoge comes in, rear ] 

Second Judge No result 

First Judge [Gives him the papers] Noth- 
mg more than that I now have certam doubts 

Second Judge There’s somethmg hlce gen- 
ius m the consistency with which he persists 
m masking his person. 

First Judge His silence is certainly con- 
sistent enough 

Second Judge He does not respond to the 
most obvious mqumes as to his earher hfe — 
after all the f oimdation of every examination. 
But he receives them all as though he him- 
self did not know We have had to gather 
the data all ourselves 

First Judge Yes, it seems as unknown to 
him as though he heard of his own hfe today 
for the first tune 


Second Judge Is he simply leadmg us 
on . 

First Judge What do you mean by that? 

Second Judge Arc we to preach his past to 
him? 

First Judge To what end? 

Second Judge To wear us out 

First Judge He’s almost done that to me 
already 

Second Judge [Heads — lets the sheet faU] 
He docs not argue the point about the coral 
having been found on hun. 

First Judge But he refuses to adnut he’s 
the secretary 

Second Judge Tlienhowdoesheeiqilamthe 
coral on his watch-chain [Reading ] ’‘This 
repeated question the prisoner consistently 
refuses to answer.” 

First Judge [To Servants] Was there 
never a plan to confuse you m the same con- 
nection for certain purposes? 

First Servant No Our task would have 
been impossible if there had been 

Second Servant The murdered man set 
great store by the personal watch he set over 
his person 

Second Judge It’s perfectly transparent to 
me Of course, it’s a matter of the fellow’s 
neck That's a tiung one rather jibs at But 
we have the son’s affidavit In the conver- 
sation that had taken place just before be- 
tween father and ison, the son renounced his 
father's nches The daughter renounced it 
too The secretary had heard the excited talk 
next door and could not withstand the tempta- 
tion to make himself their successor So he 
made no bones about it and went ahead Only 
the coral he hadn't tune to exchange, though 
he would have liked to [To the Servants ] 
The shot brought you there at once 

Second Servant I got him as he was trymg 
to make it out of the door 

Second Judge Did he try to get away? 

First Servant We didn’t open the door — he 
did 

First J udge Why should he run away when 
he gives himself out for the one who was 
attacked? 

Second Judge [Puts the dossier down] 
That very attempt at flight proves it The 
report made more noise than he had reckoned 
with He was bewildered and expected to get 
away, but the plan was knocked to pieces by 
the servants’ watchfulness Now he has to 
recall the part he first meant to play. 
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Fxrst Jvdge But the resemblance is ex- 
traordmary, anyway I’ve never eiqjenenced 
such a case of doubles 

Second JucCge Yes, if it weren’t for the 
coral, we should be gropmg m the dark and 
never find a way out [Setzing the popers ] 
Besides, how does he account for the attack 
which IS alleged to have been made by the 
secretary? 

First Judge Hesaysnothmg 
Second Judge Because there never was such 
an attack 

First Judge But you said he wished to put 
hiTwsftlf m the murdered man’s place 
Second Judge [Fevers] So that would be 
a reason, wouldn’t it? 

Second Judge To prompt him to kill 
First Judge So he acted under stress 
Second Judge \Excited\ But he is the 
secretary 

First Judge [Rubhing Tits eyes] I am really 
worn out The sharp hght — the passiveness 
of that TnnTi who hardly bothers to defend 

hmiRfllf 

Second Judge I am thinkmg of disposmg 
of certam means to make him more active 
If showing him the coral has no effect 
[He picks it up from the table ] The thmg looks 
like a drop of blood still hangmg onto the 
murderer [He lays it dovm To the 

Servants ] I don’t need you any longer 
First Servant What time tomorrow? 

Second Judge Let’s hope this is the last 
Ten tunes over the same htany If you’re 
needed, I’ll send for you [T/iey go ] 

First Judge Do you promise yourself bet- 
ter success tomght? 

Second Judge No thing more than a full 
confession 

First Judge [TaTeen dbacT^ How do you 
expect to brmg him to that? 

Second Judge He insists he’s the bflhon- 
aire Very well. I’ll brmg his children to face 
him Now nature can be the judge If he 
hesitates a smgle moment to approach 
them — ^for we know by their own testimony 
that he loved his son and daughter above 
everythmg — ^then he hna as good as con- 
fessed He can face the coral — ^it’s a dead ob- 
ject — but before the weight of his victim’s 
son and daughter’s eyes nobody could stand 
up And as he IS no professional cnnunal. 
I’ll have him break down like a straw 
First Judge Honestly, I’m completely 
played out 


Second Judge Stretch out on the sofa and 
have a good sleep If you don’t mmd my 
disturbing you. I’ll shout the news of our 
dehverance from this fortmght’s martyrdom 
across to you 

First Judge I’ll go straight to the country 
for a week 

Second Judge And I’ll wnte a book about 
the case — ^popular edition of several hundred 
thousand! [Fikst Judge goes off Secxind 
Judge goes towards left and rings a hell beside 
a door Led in by a Guabd, the Son and 
Daughter in black — left] It is after all 
necessary that I brmg you actually to con- 
front the man Gladly as I would have spared 
you this painful expenence, the obstmate 
denial which my colleague has been imable 
to break down m him forces me to this step 
I see no other way to get a confession out of 
him And we must have the confession ab- 
solutely 

Son Instruct us how we are to behave 
Second Judge I mtend to deal a surprise 
blow He must not be allowed the least tune 
for reflection I must ask you to come ab- 
solutely noiselessly and not m any way to 
betray your presence here For the present 
wait there m the back of the corridor — ^the 
guard stands round about the door That 
won’t strike him as pecuhar [To Guard ] 
Durmg the heanng I shall arrange to come 
this side so that the pnsoner will have his 
back to your door As soon as I puU out my 
handkerchief, adnut the lady and gentleman 
Son Is our task over when we have con- 
fronted him? 

Second Judge Obviously, I shall see that 
it last no longer than it must But try to 
look at him mtently That is important Es- 
pecially you, madam, I should like to impress 
this upon Take hold of yourself You are 
about to experience the most horrible thmg 
one could well encounter You will think you 
are lookmg at your father who is dead 
Son But some distmction must be possible 
Second Judge We should have had it 
easy, then The resemblance is complete No 
bodily mark exists Nature has played ^bia 
tnck on us 

Son Only that coral can decide? 

Second Judge And irrevocably There- 
fore do not forget that you have the secretary 
before you [Son and Daughter o# left unth 
the GuArd The Guard conies book and waits 
behind the ironrbarred door To the P^irst 
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Guabd ] Bring ViTm in [The Gtjabd switches 
on the light Off right Second Judge puis on 
blue-glass spectacles Gxjabd lets the Billion- 
aire precede him into the room and remains at 
the door His hands are hound in front of him 
with thin steel rope He prepares to stand as 
he IS now accustomed to do — without a sign of 
excitement Second Judge for the moment 
does not notice him Then he takes the revolver 
from the table and goes — merely interested in 
the weapon — to the Billionaire ] Where do 
you buy this make? [Billionaire is silent ] 
rd hke one myself But I can’t very wdl 
pmch one that the law has confiscated 
[Billionaieb smiles thinly] A dose-kept 
secret? 

BiUionaire A present 

Second Judge Indeed^ Who from? 
[Billionaire shakes his head ] Surdy from 
^^o tender hand 

BiUionaire From the tenderest. 

Second Judge Oh, come, that is unnatural. 

Billionaire Yes — ^it was unnatural 

Second Judge Was it for you to use on 
yourself if ever you should be untrue? 

BiUionaire I was the target 

Second Judge Who wanted to dioot you? 
[Billionaire slowly nods his head ] Did you 
tear the weapon out of his hand? 

Billionaire He put it down on the desk 

Second Judge [Quickly] The BiUionaire? 
[Billionairb silent The Second Judge 
nods with relief and goes to the right] Let’s 
reconstruct the situation Turn towards me 
[Billionaire does so] Wait a bit The 
metal’s got a bit duU — it must have shone 
rather before [He pulls out his handkerchi^ 
and rubs it Tl^ Gtsaxd left, moves back from 
the door] 

The Second Judge Of course it’s all poppy- 
cock about the gun lymg about on the table 
In fact your whole story is so completdy 
muddled that there’s no use trymg to grope 
for sense m it any more The long and short 
of the matter is this under some pretext or 
other you got behind your victim’s back, 
puUed the gun out of your trousers pocket, 
and stood ^ set and ready, exactly as you 
see me standmg now, with this same distance 
between you — [Ths Guard has come in with 
the Son and Daughter They stand waiting ] 
Turn your backl 

The BiUionaire [Tmttw around Without 
hesitation he goes toward his Son and Daugh- 
ter] Children! In black? Has there been a 


death — dose to us? You wonder why I don’t 
know of it. I am out of touch with you aU 
for the present, locked up under the stnctest 
watch An mtolerable error that must be 
cleared up first 1 am all imaginable pams to 
destroy this dreadful suspicion. But the 
courts are conscientious Every tnfle has 
weight A bit of coral that was found on me— 
the revolver there which I am supposed to 
have earned m my pocket [To the Son] 
Will you not eiqilam where it came from? 

Son [Mastering his agitation] It is my 
property, sir. 

Second Judge How did it come into the 
secretary’s possession? 

Son I laid it on the table by my father 
Second Judge Valuable information The 
revolver, lymg on the open table-top, prompted 
the deed \^at did you give it to your 
father for? 

Son I — cannot answer that question 
Billionaire I have not betrasred yoti, either 
Son [Sharply] Because you know nothing 
about it 

BiUionaire You seem to be talkmg to some- 
one else, not to me. Have I become a stranger 
to you because I stand tmder suspicion? 
[Wtih a strangely watchful expression] Do 
you both beheve I am the secretary? You — 
my own children — are you seemg the secre- 
tary m me? 

Son [Wearily] Sir, do you need my sister 
and me here any longer? [The Daughter 
screams — covers her face unth her hands ] 

Second Judge I thank you, no [TAe 
Son, supporting the Daughter, go The 
Judge walks up and down the room ] Mon- 
strous The utmost extreme of stubborn- 
ness! — ^Are you not ashamed? [Disconcerted I 
Smihng, are you? 

BiUionaire I saw my children 

Second Judge Do you take pleasure m 
other people’s torment? 

BiUionaire But they did not see me 
Second Judge They saw the murderer of 
their father. You are he You — his secre- 
tary Don’t brmg your idiotic fairy-tale for- 
ward agam, please — we know it And were 
the coral not the powerful proof it is, this 
would have unmasked you — ^that those two 
whom you brazenly pretended were your 
children, rejected you as an utter stranger 
BiUionaire [Imperviously] That — does 

not suffice 

Second Judge. Are you sure? Because you 
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refuse your confession? We excuse you that 
now You may continue to shroud yourself 
in your monumental silence The time has 
come for us to speakl [He signs to the Guakd 
who leads the Biluonaire away The Judge 
IPhones] Eehef, please [Loudly] Yes— 
rehefl [Goes excdedly up and down Stamps 
angrily ] This is [Fihbt Judge hastens 

in, rear] You thought you heard wrong, I 
expect No, there’s no change The man is 
not to be caught He confronts them without 
a tremor — and finds fault with them for talk- 
mg coldly to him [The First Judge reads ] 
We’re done now, I think 
First Judge No I’m for pressmg him 
hard — ^this thmg mterests me [Striking his 
hrow ] Simple as dayhghtl 
Second Judge Were you enhghtened in a 
dream? 

First Judge I am funous 
Second Judge Hardly the state of mmd for 
bnlhant discovenes 

First Judge He’s transsubstantiated him- 
self mto the bilhonaire 
Second Judge And expects to stay there 
First Judge Therefore we must now re- 
verse the process 

Second Judge Abracadabra — one, two, 

three 

First Judge And get him back into the 
secretary 

Second Judge By what sleight of hand do 
you mean to effect this? 

[The Guard comes in at the right and 
svniches off the arolight ] 

First Judge He must be bom all over 
agoml — That’s itl I’ll put him back m his 
cradle and let bim kick and crow as happy as 
the day’s long So far the Bilhonaire has 
never entered his life — that is a later chapter 
not to be recalled by a smgle syllable I’ll set 
him up such a hole-proof picture of his life 
and -wrap him so gently and gradually in 
childhood recollections that he shall entirely 
forget what he’s here for [Searching through 
the papers ] We’ve all the material here — ^not 
a detail missmg A stnkmgly bnght and 
^Ppy past, too, he hasn’t hardened all the 
way through yet I shall have bim as soft as 
butter once I start bnngmg his good days 
back to biTn 

Second Judge He didn’t mmd facmg his 
victim’s children 

First Judge Children are somethmg else 


In the last resort it is one’s own life that 
counts 

Second Judge I should hate to give up the 
case as hopeless 

First Judge Eveiythmg we’ve tned so far 
has fallen through, and my attempt may do 
the anme But there is a certain power of 
suggestion in delving mto the past 
Second Judge Would you hke the glasses? 
First Judge We’ll have the hghts down this 
timp [To Guard] Don’t switch on the 
Lght Brmg him m [Guard goes, nghi] 
That alone will be a kmdness to him And 
for the rest I shall find the right “Now Granny 
will tell you a story’’ tone 
Second Judge With the wicked wolf at the 
end 

First Judge That gets hold of the murderer 
[The Second Judge goes The Guard comes 
in until the Biduonaire The First Judge is 
deep in the documents before him ] This love 
of ammals is truly beautiful [Glancing up at 
the BnJiiONAiRE ] Had it really a black spot 
m the middle of its forehead? [The BmuoN- 
AiRE raises his head obedienti.y] The puppy 
you saved from drowmng The nver was 
pretty shallow there, I daresay? One doesn’t 
venture very far out at ten years old [The 
Biuaonaire breathes heavily ] Just a bit of 
a stream runnmg by the httle town, wasn’t 
it? No strong current, of course — or did the 
tides run high m sprmg? [The Billionaire 
begins to sway curiously from the waist] Then 
the water would go sweepmg by with all 
sorts of bushes and thmgs it had uprooted, 
and sometimes it flooded the banks and got 
mto the cellars That meant savmg the 
family stores, and what a jolly salvagmg 
party it always was! Father and Mother at 
it as hard as they could go and the boy help- 
mg like a Trojan, naturally AlwajTs m every- 
body’s way, but convmced that he was bemg 
absolutely mdispensable, eh? [The Billion- 
AiRB nods slowly ] Yes — a httle bit of a town 
hke that has its catastrophes too Every day 
a different one The wmd pulls the cap off a 
fellow’s head and rushes round the comer 

with it [Suddenly] What colour was 

your school-cap — green? 

Billionaire \Wtth a cJiuclding smile] 
I’ve 

First J udge You don’t remember the colour 
distmctly? 

Billionaire I’ve forgotten so much 

First Judge [Sharply watching him After 
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a "pame] Doesn’t that sort of thmg last long 
with you? I mean one usually likes to recall 
one’s pleasant times long after they’re gone 
After all, they’re our only mdestructible pos- 
session You especially could refresh your- 
self with your remembrances, for the picture 
of your past is remarkably charmmg and 
bright Yes, you had an enviable youth 
[Turning over the documents ] It is a pleasure 
even to read about it IBrLiiioNAiHB stealing 
a look into the papers ] Light and sunshme — 
sunshine and light No trace of a shadow 
anywhere [Glancing up ] You must be m- 
expressibly grateful to your parents, aren’t 
you? 

Billionaire [In a tone almost like singing] 
My parents 

First Judge I see them with their hands 
outspread over their only child m a gesture of 
mfimte love Did they ever once strike you? 

Billionaire Did they never once 

strike me? 

First Judge Yes, tell me 

Billionaire Yes you tell me 

First Judge [Looks at him in astonishment 
Then jestingly] Very well, let us now open 
the Book of the Past Chapter one — ^The 
Home A httle provmcial town set m a 
pleasant green landscape Father — ^pastor 
Do you see him now? 

Billionaire [Groping before him] . . . 
set m a green landscape . . . Father . . . 
pastor • 

First Judge Chapter two — ^The son is bom 
and becomes the centre of hfe at the parson- 
age Every care is lavished on him He 
waxes and ^ives You will hardly re- 

member your very earhest childhood? 

Billionaire Now I remember 

First Judge In the next section you’re 
fairly under way School-days The school 
is not large . . there are few pupils, and 
you are the best among them Learning comes 
easily to you . . . you encounter no ob- 
stacles . this period is a thornless path 
Or perhaps you remember a cloud? 

Billionaire If you know of none . . 

First Judge Good, then there was none 
Let’s go on This, then, was the frame m 
which your life was set It is seldom that a 
yoimg man has thmgs made as smooth for him 
as they were for you and your own m- 

dmations met your parents’ plans half way 
To a rare degree you devdoped the capacity 
for becommg a happy man. I can th in k of 


nothmg finer than this complete harmony be- 
tween a person and his environment No dis- 
ruptmg experience to poison the blood 
only the qmet succession of days like flowers 
on the chains children weave I . [/n- 

tensely] Doesn’t it flood your heart with 
warmth to hear me recite this evangel of your 
past to you? It must awaken m you such 
wistful longmg for that paradise you used to 
wander in m 3’'our so cherished and 

favoured youth Sheltered and loved — ^pro- 
tected against the blows that others have to 
suffer even at that age It is like looking mto 
a crystal sea, clear down to the very bed 
W'here only bright round pebbles he on the 
white sand and nothmg else Say yes to that 
happy past of yours — and save the most 
precious of all possessions 
Billionaire the best . . of all 

possessions . . 

First Judge [In growing excitemenl] Dc 
you say yes to that past? 

Billionaire [Faintly breathing the words]. 
Yes yes yes! 

First J udge Now you wiU sign your deposi- 
tion 

Billionaire [Already raising his hand] 
Yes 

First Judge [To Guabd] Undo his hand 
[To the Billionaire ] Your acqiuescence has 
convicted you That past is the secretaiys 
You are the secretarj’- [As the Billionaire 
hesitates ] I am telling jmu this so that you 
sign correctly — ^with the secretary’s name 
[The Billionaire writes in the air ] What are 
you domg? Can’t you remember your own 
handwritmg any more? [The Billionaihe 
The exammation is closed I hope 
that you will not return agam to your former 
demal of your identity From now on it 
would be useless [He signs to the Gttaed] 
The Billionaire [As the Guard leads him 
out, right] . The best . . . the 
best . [He goes ] 

First Judge [Stands thinking Then tde 
phones] Comprehensive confession 
Second Judge [Entering] It sounds hke a 
fairy-tale re^j’’ [Reads in the dossier ] 
Worked hke a charm Didn’t he see the trap 
you were decoymg h im mto? 

First Judge [Ruminuting] Don’t you 
think it extraordmary? 

Second Judge He was overtired 
First Judge That was not my impression 
In fact he seemed to come to hfe as he hstened 
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to his past [TheGvAS3jeniers,nghi Quickly] 
Has he anything to tell me? 

Second Jvdge Hasn’t he already gone back 
to the other? 

Gmrd No 

Second Judge Has he gone to pieces? 

Guard He stands up straight, looking up- 
wards and muttenng 

First Judge Just as he did here 
in a dream 

Second Judge [After a silence] Well, 
there’s a temble awakemng m store for him 


ACT FIVE 

SmaE square yard sunk between the shafts of 
pnson-waUs on four sides Patch of mean 
grass vnth iron bench in the centre, fastened into 
the ground A low door left and a high, narrow 
door rear 

Guabd leads BiLiiiONAiKB in from the left, 
a convwt now in black linen with red neckband 


BiUionaire The ante-yard of death? 

Gmrd You have an hour to stay here 

BiUiormre [Nods] The last short hour 
has struck [Looking about] A gentle cus- 
tom feet tread upon green grass and 

heaven’s blue streams overhead [He stands 
motionless ] 

Gmrd Do you wish to see your viators? 

BJbjonaire Ah — ^the cunous have come? 
I shall not resist [Gxtabd goes BiiimoNAniB 
nfe on the bench Guard admits the Man m 
Gray, and goes ] 

Man in Gray [Has undergone an obvious 
tmnsformolion His suii—-4he same colour as 
oef^e— IS immooulaiely tailored He wears 
IwU spats over patent leather shoes, gray top 
^ mih rounded crown, white kid gloves vnth 
otack siiiching Comes rushing in at the Bin- 
moNAiHB, stretching out his hand] Stdl m 
tune This IS luck mdeed I should have put 
m an appearance before this, but busmess, you 
Brimstone mme big 

Yearly profits of But for the 

moment you’re rather out of that world of 
‘^^'^dends and so forth, of course 
,1 . ® ^ didn’t come here to talk to you on 
tn^rabject I came to thank you 

HMionaire I didn’t know 

if I sit 

down beade you, do you on the bench 
quarter of an hour s peace and qmet Well 


then, from the bottom of my heart, thanks, 
thanks, and thanks again 

Billionaire I wish you would tell me 
Man in Gray I am the Man m Gray who 
came to you once with a manifest that was to 
give harmony to all the world at one smgle 
stroke — and you refused to sign it At the 
same time — ^the thmg I find most admirable 
about it now is that you should have taken 
the tune, I shouldn’t have — ^you demon- 
strated to me the hopelessness of my benefi- 
cent project Your arguments struck me hke 
the blows of a club and I left the 

‘Warm Heart of the Earth,’ hurlin g curses 
back at you strong enough to fell an ox. Is it 
gettmg ^rk? 

Billionaire \With a thin smdd] You are 
roistaken 

Man in Gray I wished you straight mto 
the deepest pit of hell 
Billionaire Not me 

Man in Gray You never felt the impact? 
BiUionaire Because the conversation you 
refer to was with the Bilhonaire, not with me 
Man in Gray [Laughs unrestrainedly] You 
need not play your r61e before me Just put 
your secretary m your pocket Or perhaps 
you haven’t one m these pyjamas they put 
you m for the mght without end? [Tapping 
him on the shoulder] You're still my m an 
fieemg from the terror 
Billionaire [Taken aback] Don’t talk so 
loud 


xuu'fp V7/ ury A^\jxx 0 woj:ry“*-j. Suail BBltuBT 

betray you nor set you free Surely I have no 
cause for such an act of mgratitude Are you 
satisfied with me? 

Billionaire You are the only one 
Man in Gray Your trial was a pleasure to 
me I wouldn’t have disturbed it at any 
pnee It was a stroke of gemus to shove your- 
self mto the secretarjr’s skm and lap up the 
candy of his bright past I could hear your 
bps smackmg as they kept stuffimg you with 
mat glonous grub How does your stomach 
feel now — good? 

BiUionaire It was salvation 
Man in Gray While the son — ^that rebuih 
you d a^nged for yourself, all peace and joy 
and so forth — ^turned away from you 
BiUionaire Not a word of that 1 
Manin&ay But you have no more to fear 
now And from the safe bank one can look 
back over the turbulent sea with a mahcious 
joy that is wholesome too You’ve saved 
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yourself — and m a few minutes your head 
won’t be m danger from it any more You 
can be sure of that 

BiUionaire What do you thank me for? 
Man %n Gray Does not a casual glance 
upon my outer man tell you that? 

Billionaire You are dressed with a sort of 
challengmg splendour 
Man in Gray Merdy to illustrate the inner 
structure I’m m flight 
Billionaire You? From what? 

Man in Gray From the world as you made 
it 

Billionaire Then are you not gomg to 
curse me agam? 

Man in Gray I bless you You took me 
out of my pink clouds and set me on sober 
earth Bolt upright on both feet Your law 
ruled — flightl Woe to the stumbler, tramp 
him down The flight surges over him, on and 
away No grace, no mercy Forward — ^for- 
ward! Chaos IS behmd’ 

Billionaire And did you gam on it? 

Man in Gray I was a good pupil I heap 
up nches and set that ghttermg hill between 
them and me Immense energy develops 
when once the law is known Even m sleep 
one races on and sprmgs out of bed m the 
mommg with new plans ready A wild chase 
Thank heaven you did not take your secret 
with you to the grave — ^now I can announce 
to all mankmd its true salvation 
Billionaire Will you do that? 

Man in Gray It is already done My 
leavmgs set them all wildly scramblmg All 
bonds snapped, the fight rages all along the 
hne Each against each, no hope for quarter 
Billionaire And what is the goal you are 
storming towards? 

Man in Gray Nonsense, there is no goal 
Billionaire But there is 
Man in Gray [Looks at him disconcerted^ 
Don’t torture me 

BiUumaire It hes m the begmnmg 
Man in Gray Yes — ^you had all the luck 
You can afford to laugh at us Besides you 
removed the cause that spurs on the race 
But that remains a smgle instance — ^we can’t 
all find a double m this world And I’ll 

tell you somethmg, too [With a gesture round 
his neck ] And most of us would shy at the 
price too 

Billionaire Do you call it high? 

Man in Gray [Standing up \ You can best 
estimate that yourself accordmg to your own 


measure You were never pettifoggmg when 
It came to paymg the bill I should like to 
stay longer, but your tune is limited 

too Anyway let it be some joy to you that 
your great discovery will not vamsh with you. 
[Offering both his hands ] Head up, then! 

Billionaire As long as it lasts 

Man in Gray [Laughs Waving his ha(i 
Au revoirl 

Billionaire Where? 

Man in Gray Wdl — ^what is the correct 
leave-takmg m a case like this anywayl [The 
Gtiabd opens the door rear The Man in Ghat 
goes The Bilxionaibe sits on the bendi imih- 
out moving, his chin on the back of his hand 
The Guard admits the Son Guahd goes ] 

The Son [Hesitates — then goes quickly to 
the Bilmonairb, reaching out his han^ I 
have come — ^to forgive you [TAe BiiiUonairb 
looks slowly up at him ] Don’t you recognize 
me? 

Billionaire Oh, yes 

Son My decision has taken you by sur- 
prise Perhaps it is strange that a son ^ould 
do such a thing But that is the least I want 
to save you 

Billionaire Have you chmbmg-irons and 
rope-ladder all ready? 

Son I wiU recognize you as my father [The 
BiiiUONAiKE stands up and goes behind the 
bench ] Don’t make it harder for me than it 
is already I am as guilty as you, for I had 
aimed that gun at him, I had meant that very 
bullet for him, too It’s of no importance who 
it was that fired 

Billionaire This is all mcomprehensible 
to me 

Son Beheve me guilty with you, so that I 
need not flounder any longer m these fnght- 
ful thmgs 

Billionaire But have you considered what 
I did? 

Son You did what we must all do at the 
Bight of madness dancmg m power 

Billionaire Was your father mad? 

Son Power is madness 

Billionaire Yes he was powerful 

Son And guilty! Behmd your guilt stands 
his — colossal and mextmguishable You are 
his victim as I am — as all others who think 
at all 

Billionaire And do they all desire to kill? 

Son They must — ^the compulsion is not to 
be withstood The temptation comes from 
those who thrust themsdves above them By 
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force they use, by force they shall be tom 
dovm 

BtUtonavre You make it easy for youi> 
self 

San Did not my final confirmation come 
from you? J know your hfe — read the re- 
ports breathlessly as they appeared The 
sweetest childhood, the gentlest youth — 
where was there a sign of impulse to violence? 

BtHwmatre Your childhood was no less 
sweet 

San And yet I sought a weapon when the 
tune came I meant to punish, bemg swept 
away by my sense of justice — you meant to 
enrich your^ The sight of force seduced 
you My father set you the eicample — he al- 
ways acted regardless of others — and so long 
as such examples are before us, so long wiU 
we be tempted 

BiUtonaire Do you mean to wipe out evil 
example — ^is that it? 

San With your help 
Btllionatre What can I do? 

Son You are to renounce your position 
BO high above the rest of us and come down 
to our level 

Billionaire Your father diould do this, 
you mean 

Son I shall go to the Judge and declare 
that from this conversation with you I 
realized that you were my father after all 
BiUionaire And the coral? 

Son Nothmg must stand m the way We 
have an i mm e n se tadc before us The fate of 
m ankin d is at stake We shall umte m the 
heat of work — and m our untirmg zeal we 
shall be bound together as father and son 
Billionaire [Shaking his head] No — I 

could never so behe myself 
Son When your life depends on it? 
Billionaire Because the life you offer me 
depends on it 

Son It will take some overcommg It cost 
me a struggle to come to you like this But 
I <hd so for the sake of higher thmgs My 
tether’s shadow stands b ehin d you now 
oe^e this work and you will drive it away 
Billionaire Not that way 
Son I swear to you 
Billionaire \^at? 

Son That I will be a son to you — a son 
who never lost his father 
Billionaire [Comes dose to him] Shall I 
name my condition? 

Son Anythmg 


Billionaire Will you be the son to me that 
your father wished you to be? 

Son What does that mean? 

Billionaire Gro back agam to the bank 
where the sun is shmmg — ^then I shall lend 
m3^5elf to your wish [The Son stares at him ] 
Otherwise the shadow that stands behmd me 
will never be driven away 

Son How are you talking to me? 

Billionaire Like your father Is this first 
test too hard? [The Son looks at him now 
timidly The Billionaire puts his hand on 
his shoulder ] It is good of you to have come 
once more One loves to look at people who 
are young Have you not a sister? Was she 
also ready to accept me as her father? You 
are decoys, but there are no more bridges I 
am only more convmced than ever now 
Leave me m my garden here Green, is it 
not? And go on to your battlefield It may 
be that peace does lead to war, but the man 
that comes out of that bath of blood tnes to 
save hi m self You would not help me, so I 
took my fate mto my own hands Should 
you rebuke me now, then, for refusmg to lend 
you my support? [He leads him towards the 
le^t] £q no hour of your active life are you 
to abuse me You have made bold plans 
and if one or other of them should fail 
or if, m the long run, they all should fail 
don’t belabour your father’s memory with 
rage and reproaches for his not protectmg 
you against disappomtment for reasons 
which It would obviously take too long to go 
mto here [The Pbibst comes ] There, you 
see — ^the one mdispensable element is lack- 
mg — ^timel [The Son goes The Billionaire 
stands looking after him The Priest has gone 
to the bench and looks at the Billionaire, who 
turns towards him ] The third and last guest? 

Pnest After what I have just seen, my 
task IS very hard You have received the 
greatest consolation your fellow-men could 
give you — ^reconciliation with the sou of that 
unfortunate father 

Billionaire You are mistaken We parted 
at odds with each other Andif laccompamed 
him to the door, that was because I was the 
stronger of the two I was supportmg the 
defeated 

Pnest Did he not come to see you? 

Billionaire He set a trap for me to fall 
mto But I was on my guard 

Pnest Did he forgive you? 

Billionaire Had he reason to? 
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Pnest You took his father from him 
Bilhonaire [Sitting down] Do you beheve 
m the right of reprisal? 

Pnest Earthly things must be allowed to 
run their course 

Billionaire I exercised the right of re- 
pnsal, nothing more 

Pnest What injury had he done you? 
Billionaire The choice falls blmdly 
this one or another They killed my mother 
and father both 

Pnest [Shrugs his shoulders] Your parents 
met a peaceful end 

Billionaire Then what reason could I have 
had to kill? 

Pnest In an mcomprehensible turmoil of 
spirit you stretched out your hand for an- 
other man’s riches 

Billionaire [Nods] In an mcomprehensible 
turmoil — ^that stamps your wisdom You roll 
heaven from over me to breathe m joy 
beneath You overwhelm me with your gifts 
Pnest [After a jiause] You wished to have 
the coral, I have brought it for you [The 
Billionaire takes it and looks at it] You can 
dismiss me, if you wish . , or close your 
ear to my words 
Billionaire Speak 

Pnest [Sits down beside him] From the 
refuge which is opened to us when we leave 
this life which is like a house with dark 
wmdows 

Billionaire Tdl me about the house with 
dark wmdows 

Pnest From that refuge hght could enter 
at a wider door than 
Billionaire Yes, that is it 
Pnest And there is no such thmg as too 
late In one second the infimte treasure may 
be won 

Billionaire What treasure? 

Pnest The new Bemg that waite behmd 
this span of hfe 

Billionaire Does it he m the future? 

Pnest That future is his who knocks with 
a humble hand 

Billionaire [Shaking his head] The old 
error remains 

Pnest Safe promises are given us 
BiUionaire Ihght mto the kmgdom of 
heaven The cross and vmegar are no salva- 
tion In the end it is not to be found — ^m the 
beginmng it is there, your paradise 
Pnest We are dispossessed 
Billionaire Does that darken recogmtion? 


. I don’t want to upset you or knock your 
tools out of your hand But the deepest truth 
will never be proclaimed by you or the 
thousand of j^ou It is found always only by 
one man alone And it is so enormous that it 
becomes incapable of all effectiveness 
You seek a refuge — could tell you that you 
are on the wrong path The goal jumps ahead 
of you a hundred tunes over and each time 
mth a blow m your back And your flight 
to’vards sanctuary goes ever more wildly 
foiward But you never arrive Not that 
way . not that way 

Pnest Then tell me this what is it that 
gives you — can find no other word for it — 
your solemn tranquihty? 

Billionaire I have reached the paradise 
agam that hes behmd all of us A deed of 
violence brought me through its gates — one 
needs that, for the angels on either side bear 
swords of flame And now I stand amidst the 
loveliest meadow green And the blue of 
heaven streams over my head 

Pnest Are you thinking of your pleasant 
childhood? 

BiUionaire Simple, is it not? “Become 
like httle children ” Wisdom is only 
the matter of a phrase, too 

Pnest Why can we not remam children 
always? 

Billionaire That is a nddle you will not 
solve today or tomorrow either! [The Priest 
stares out before him ] Do you see this? 

Pnest It IS the coral you asked for as 
your last request 

Billionaire Do you know how it grows out 
of the bed of the sea? To the surface of the 
water — ^no higher There it stands washed by 
the tides — ^moulded by the sea and bound 
forever to it P^h are httle events that go 
by m tmy tumult Fascmatmg . . 

Pnest What do you mean? 

BiUionaire Only to open one comer of the 
case the riddle is enclosed m What would be 
best? Never to come out mto the storm that 
drives towards the- shore and drags us m its 
wake There tUrmoil roars and drags us mto 
the frenzy of life We are all driven on . 
as we are all dnven out of our paradise of 
quiet Bits broken off the dim coral-tree 
woimded from the first day with a wound 
that does not heal, but burns and bums It 
IS the fearful pam goads us on our way . • 
What IS that m your hand? [He takes tfw 
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Priest’s hand mth the black crucifix and lifts 
it high ] That only dulls the pain [He holds 
the red corod to his breast with both hands ] 
This dehvers from sorrowl [The high narrow 
door IS opened The Biujonaire stands up ] 


Pnest I cannot go with you 
[The Bilmonaire goes towards the door, 
walking steadily ] 

THE END 





GAS — ^Part I 

A PLAT IN FIVE ACTS 
By GEORG KAISER 

Translated from the Qerrmn by HERMANN SCHEFFAUEB 



CHARACTERS 

The Gentleman in White 

The Billionaihe's Son 

The Dahghter 

The Officeh 

The Engineer 

Eirst Gentleman in Black 

Second Gentleman in Black 

Third Gentleman in Black 

Fourth Gentlejian in Black 

Fifth Gentleman in Black 

Goa’ernment Commissioner 

The Clerk 

First Workman 

Second Workman 

Third Workhan 

The Girl 

The Woman 

The Mother 

The Captain 

A Machine-Gun Detachment^ Workmen, Work- 
women 

The action talcea place in the same country as that of “The Coral” 

hut a generation later 



GAS— Pakt I 


ACT ONE 

A vast square room, cZZ tn whtte, the office of 
the Bilwonaibe’s Son The rear waXL ts com- 
posed entirely of glass in large squares The 
wdUs to right and left are covered from floor to 
ceding with great charts hearing statistics, 
scales, and diagrams in block and white To 
the left IS a sTpacwus desk and an armndiair of 
austere design, a second arm-chair at the side 
A smaMer desk to the right Visible through the 
glass waU in a murky violet light, the steep 
dose4hronged shapes of great chimney-stacks 
from which flame and smoke pour in hansonial 
lines 

Faint bursts of music come and go 
A young Ciekk; at the smodler desk to the 
right 

Enter noiselessly the Gentmiman tn White, 
o strange, whimsical, phantom figure, entirely 
in white, indvding a chalk-white face He 
shuts the door noiselessly, surveys the room, 
iip-toes towards the Chekk, touches him upon 
the shoulder 

Gentleman in White Music? 

The Clerk \iums up a startled face to Azm] 
Gentleman in White \listens to sounds from 
overhead, and nods\ Valse 

Clerk How do you happen 7 

Gentleman in White Quite casually A 
certain noiselessness — achieved by rubber 
soles [He seats himself in chair before desk 
^d crosses his legs] The Chief?— busy? 
Upstairs? 

Clerk What do you wish? 

Gentleman in White A dancing party? 

Cterl, [in growing haste and con/imon] 
iiiere s a wedding — overhead 

^Az/e [with pointing finger] 

^crk The Daughter— and the Oflacer 

.oSfi ” Then, of course, he 

can t be seen at presenfr-the Cbef? 

Uerk We have no chief — here 

Gentleman in White [smtching round] Inter- 
^ E‘ Assuming that you are not too 
ccply engaged m dehcate calculations — ^the 
nage-sphedules there ? 


Clerk We have no wage-schedules — hereJ 

Gentleman in White That piles up the 
interest That touches the core of ttungs 
[Pointing through the window ] This gigantic 
establishment going full blast — and no nhi^f 
— ^no wage-schedules 7 

Clerk We work — and we share I 

Gentleman in White [pointing to the wedf] 
The diagrams? [Rising and reading the tables ] 
Three divisions TJp to thirty years. Scale 
One Hp to forty years. Scale Two Over 
forty, Scale Three A simple bit of arithmetic 
Profit-sharmg accordmg to age [To Cubkk] 
An mvention of yoiu* Chief? — ^who refuses to 
be a chief? 

Clerk Because he does not wish to be 
ncher than others! 

Gerdleman in White Was he ever nch? 

Clerk He is the son of the Bilhonairel 

Gentleman in White [smiltng] So he ad- 
vanced to the veiy periphery of wealth and 
then returned to its centre — ^to its core — 
And you work? 

Clerk Every man works to his utmost! 

Gentleman in White Because you get your 
diare of the total earnings? 

Clerk Yes — and that’s why we work 

harder here than anywhere else on earth! 

Gentleman in White I suppose you produce 
somethmg worth such an effort? 

Clerk Gas! 

The GenOeimn in White ^lovos through hts 
hollowed hand] 

Clerk [excited] Haven’t you heard of the 
Gas we produce? 

The Gentleman in White [rdso shows excite- 
ment] 

Clerk Coal-and-water-power are out of 
date This new source of eneigy dnves mil- 
hons of machmes at super-speed We furnish 
the power Our Gas feeds the mdustry of 
the entire world! 

Gentleman in White [at window] Day and 
mght — ^fire and smoke? 

Clerk We have attamed the acme of our 
achievement! 

Gentleman in White [returning] Because 
poverty is abolished? 

Clerk Our mtensive efforts create — create! 
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Gentleman in White Because profits are 
shared? 

Clerk Gas! 

Gentleman in White And suppose some- 

tune the Gas — should 

Clerk The work must go on — not a mo- 
ment’s pause! We are workmg for ourselves 
— not for the pockets of others No loafing-— 
nostnkes The work goes on without a pause 
There will always he Gas! 

GenHeman in White And suppose some- 
time the Gas should — explode? 

The Clerk [stares at him] 

Gentleman in White What then? 

The Clerk [rs speechless] 

The Gentleman in White [&rea/Aes the words 
direcdy into his face] The White Horrorl 
[Rising to fuU height and listening to sounds 
overhead] Music [Halting halfway to door ] 
Valse [Trips out, silently ] 

Clerk [^T^ growing constemationy finally seizes 
telephone^ almost screaming] The Engineer! 
[His eyes dart hack and forth between the doors 
to right and left ] 

[The Engineer enters from rights wear- 
ing a frock-coat ] 

Engineer — 

[A Workman in white blouse comes in 
from the left, greatly exated ] 

Clerk [pointing with outstretched arm at 

workman] There ! 

Engineer [io Workman] Are you lookmg 
for me? 

Workman [surprised] I was Just commg to 
report to you 

Engineer [to Clerk]. But you had already 
telephoned me! 

Clerk Because 

Engineer Did you receive a report? 

Clerk [shakes his head and points to Work- 
man] This man 

Engineer Has ]ust come 

Clerk was bound to come! 

Engineer [somehow disquieted] What has 
happened? 

Workman The Gas m the sight-tube shows 
colour 

Engineer Colour! 

Workman It is still only a tinge. 

Engineer Growing deeper? 

Workman Visibly 
Engineer What colour? 

Workman A hght rose 
Engineer Are you not inislaken? 


Workman I have been watchmg it care- 
fully 

Engineer. How long? 

Cl^k [impidsivdy]. Ten nunutes? 
Workman Yes 

Engineer How do you know that? 

CWk Wouldn’t it be best to rmg up — 
upstairs? 

Engineer [tdephones] Engineer Report 
from Central Station — si^t-tubeshovre colour 
I’ll inspect personally. [To Workman] Come 
along [Both go out ] 

Clerk [suddenly throws up his arms, then 
runs out screaming] We’re done for — ^we’re 
done for [From the right the BilIiIONAIre's 
Son — sixty years old — and the Ofeicee in red 
uniform come in ] 

Ofhc&c Is there any cause for senous alarm? 
Bdlionairds Son I am waitmg for the 
Engmeer’s report Nevertheless, I am glad 
you are both gomg I wanted to say a word 
about the fortune which my daughter is 
brmging you [Takes a note-book out of his 
wnting-t(Me] 

Officer I thank you 

Bdlionaire’s Son You need not thank me 
It IS her mother’s money It ought to be con- 
siderable I have no mmd for such thmgs 

Officer An officer is forced 

BrUionairds Son You love each other— I 
offered no objection 

Offieer I shall guard your daughter, whom 
you are confidmg to my hands, as I would my 
own honour 

Billionaire’s Son [opening book] Here is the 
amount of the funds and where they are de- 
posited Select an efficient banker and take 
his advice That is most necessary 

Officer [reads, then in amazement] We shall 
certamly require a banker to manage all this! 

BrUionaire’s Son Because the capital is a 
large one? I did not mean it that way 
Officer I do not understand 
Bdlionaird Son What you have now you 
have for the entire future You must not 
expect anythmg from me Not now and not 
later I shall leave nothmg My pnnciples 
are sufficiently weU known — they must also 
be famihar to you 

Officer It IS not likely that we 

Billionaire’s Son No one can tell As long 
as money is piled up, money will go, lost 
Conditions based on money are always un- 
certam I feel I must tell you this, so that 
later on I may feel no responsibihty. You 
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have married the daughter of a workman 
pm nothing more I will not conceal from 
you the fact that I would rather that my 
daughter’s mother had not left her a fortune 
But I exercise authority only m my own 
provmce, and I never attempt to force any- 
one mto this Not even my daughter 

[The Daughter, tn travelling dress, 
comes %n from the right ] 

Daughter Why must we hurry nff this way? 
Officer [feisstnp her hand] How warm you 
still are from the dance* 

BiUionatre’s Son I should not like the 
marnage-festival to end m a discord [They 
start ] The danger can be, no doubt, averted 
But it demands every possible effort 
Daughter [at vrindow] Below — the works? j 
BiHionavre’s Son I should not find time 
to say good-bye — ^later on 
Daughter Is it so very serious? | 

Offiicer Counter measures have been taken 
Bittumavre’s Son [taking Daughtbb’s hand] 
Bon voyage Be happy To-day you have laid 
aside my name That is no loss I am a man 
of plam tastes I cannot approach the 
splendour of your new name Must you and 
all you are be extmguished m me — ^now that 
you are gomg? 

[The Daughter looks at him guestwn- 
ingly] 

Officer How can you say that? 

BiHumaire’s Son I cannot follow you m 
your world — a world of fallacies 
Daughter But I shall return 
Billionaire^ s Son It is not hkely that I 
can wait for a real return [Abruptly] I shall 
now ask the guests to leave [He ^ses her 
forehead Tm Daughter stands deeply 
moved He clasps the OpncBR’a hand The 
Officer leads the Daughter out ] 

BiUwnaxrds Son [telephones] Tell the 
people in the drawmg-room that a disturb- 
^ce at the works necessitates brmgmg the 
f^mties to a close It is advisable to leave 
the vicimty as quickly as possible [The 
music ceases] 

[Enter Engineer from le^t A working- 
coat over his dress suit He is deeply 
agM.ed] 

Engineer [gaspring] Report from Central 
Station — Gas colours deeper every second 
In a few mmutes — at the same rate of prog- 
I'fiss it 'Will be — a deep red! 

BtUumairds Son Is anythmg wrong with 
the engines? 


Engineer All workmg perfectly! 

Billionaire^ s Son Any trouble with the 
mgredients? 

Engineer Adi mgredients, alll — ^tested be- 
fore mixmg! 

Billionaires Son Where does the fault he? 

Engineer [shaking from top to toe] In — ^the 
formula! 

Billionaire's Son Your formula — does not 
— work out? 

Engineer My formula — does not — ^work 
out! 

Billionaire’s Son Are you sure? 

Engineer Yes! Now! 

Billionaire’s Son Have you foimd the 
mistake? 

Engineer No! 

Billionaire’s Son Can’t you find it? 

Engineer The calculation is — correct! 

Billionaire’s Son And yet the sight-tubes 
show colour? 

The Engineer [throws himself into chair 
before desk and jerks his hand across sheet of 
paper ] 

Billionaire’s Son Have the alarms been 
set gomg? 

Engineer [mthout pausing in his work] All 
the bells are poundmg away 

Billionaire’s Son Is there enough time to 
clear the works? 

Engineer The lorries are whizzmg from 
door to door 

Bdlionaire’s Son In good order? 

Engineer In perfect order! 

Billionaire’s Son [in terrible agitation] Wdl 
all get out? 

Engineer [leaping to his feet, standing erect 
before him] I have done my duty — ^the 
formula is clear — without a flaw! 

Billionaire’ s Son [stunned] You cannot find 
the error? 

Engineer Nobody can find it Nobody! 
No bram could reckon more carefully I’ve 
made the final calculation! 

Billionaire! s Son And it does not work out? 

Engineer It works out — and does not work 
out We have reached the limit — ^works out 
and does not work out Figures fail us — 
works out — ^yet does not work out The t.Vnng 
sums itself up, and then turns against us— 
works out and does not work out! 

Billionaire’ 8 Son The Gas 1 

Engineer It is bleedmg m the sight-tube 1 
Floodmg past the formula — gomg red m the 
sight-glass Floatmg out of the formula— 
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taking the bit in its o\ra teeth I have done 
my duty My head is qmte clear The im- 
possible IS gomg to take place — it cannot 
come — ^yet it is coming I 
BiUiorume’s Son \feehng for a chair] We 
are helpless — dehvered up to— — 

Engineer The E\plosionl 

[A terrible siMance tears asunder the 
silence without A grinding thunder 
bursts — the smoke-stacks crack and 
faU, A silence, empty and smokeless, 
ensues The great glass windows 
rattle into the room in a cascade of 
fragments ] 

BiMonairds Son [flattened against the wcdl — 

in a toneless voice] The earth swayed 

Engineer Pressure of miUions of atmos- 
pheres — 

BiUionaire’s Son All is silent — a grave 
Engineer Immense radius of devasta- 
tion — 

Billionaire's Son Who is still hvmg? 

[The door to left is flung open. A Wobk- 
MAN — naked — stained by the explosion 
totters in ] 

Workman Report from Shed Eight — Cen- 
tral — white cat burst — ^red eyes tom open — 
yellow mouth gapmg — chumps up cracklmg 
back — grows round — snaps away girders — 
lifts up roof — bursts — sparks 1 sparks! [Sitting 
down in the middle of floor and striking about 
him] Chase away the cat — Shoo! Shoo* — 
smash her jaws — Shoo* Shoo* — ^bury her eyes 
— ^they flame — hammer down her back — 
hammer it down — ^thousands of fists! It’s 
sweUmg, swellmg — growmg fat — ^fatter — Gas 
out of every crack — every tube! [Once more 
half erring himsdf] Report from Central — 
the white cat has — exploded! [He collapses 
and lies prone ] 

Billionaire's Son [goes to hvrri] 

The Workrjsan [gropes with his hant^ 
Billionaire's Son [takes his hand] 

Workman [with a cry] Mother! [Dies ] 
Billionaire's Son [bending low above hmi] 
0 man! O mankind! 

ACT TWO 

The same room A green jalousie or blind 
has been let down over the great window In 
front of this stands a long draughting-table 
covered with drawings 

The young Clerk — with hair which has now 
grown snow-while — al his table, inactive 


The Billionaibe’s Son is leaning against 
the draugJUing-fable 

Billionaires Son How long smce it hap- 
pened? 

Clerle Jus^ seventeen days ago to-day 

Billionaire's Son [turning and looking at the 
mndow] Formerly great sheds stood there 
and thrust smoke-stacks against the heavens 
— ^belchmg a fiery breath That was what we 
used to see behmd this green shutter — not so? 

Clerk Everythmg pulverized to dust— in 
a few mmutes 

Billionaire’ s Son Are you sure it did not 
take place a thousand years ago? 

Clerk I shall never forget that day! 

Billionaire's Son Perhaps this day is al- 
ready too far distant for you? 

The Clerk [looks at him guestioningly] 

Billionaire's Son That is to say — ^when 
you look at your hair? 

Clerk I was beside myself — it was almost 
hallucmation I felt it m my bones that it 
was coming I saw Horror — saw it bodily 
And that was worse — ^than what really hap- 
pened! And I grew white before it really hap- 
pened 

Billionaire's Son [nodding] The White 
Horror — ^this was necessary m order to give 
us impetus — a, powerful impetus — ^to flmg us 
forward for a thousand years! Seventeen 
days, you say? Seventeen days full of peace 
and qmet 

Cl^k [in a maiier-of-fact manner] The work- 
men still persist m their refusal 

Billionaire's Son And I cannot employ 
them The works have been levelled to the 
ground 

Clerk They will not take up work before — 

Billionaires Son Before I give my per- 
mission 

Clerk [nonplussed] Are you postpomng the 
rebuildmg? 

Billionaires Son [shaking his head] I am 
not postpomng it 

Clerk You are always at work upon the 
drawmgs 

Billionaires Son [bmding over the draught- 
ing-table] lammeasurmg — andcolourmg 

Clerk The whole world is m urgent need 
of Gas — ^the demand is imperative The sup- 
phes will soon be exhausted If the Gas 
should — come to an end ! 

Billionaires Son [quickly erecting himself] 
Then I hold the fate of the world m my hands. 
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Clerl, You must grant the demands of the 
•workmen — or else ^e most ■temble catas- 
trophe of all ■will come 
B'dbmaxre^s Son ]walks tovoards him and 
stoles his havr] A catastrophe you call it? — 
you youthful whitehead? You should have 
had your wammg It was temble enough 
when everythmg went up m thimder about us 
here Do you 'wish to return to the White 
Horror? Aie your fingers itcbmg to play at 
the same old game? Can’t you be anythmg 
but a Clerk? 

Clesrl I have my calhng 
BiUvnuards Son Don’t you feel -the call — 
for something more important? 

Clerh I must earn my hvmg 
BdlionaiTe’s Son And what if this par- 
ticular “must” should be done away •with? 
Clerl I am a Clerk 

Billumairds Son Prom the cro^wn of your 
head to the sole of your feet? 

Ckrk I — am a Clerk. 

BiO/umairds Son Because you have always 
been a Clerk? 

ClcrL It IS — ^my calhng 
BiUumairds Son [smiling] Ah, it has buned 
you deep mdeed. The strata of society are 
earned upon you — flayer by layer Nothmg 
less than an explodmg volcano ■will brmg you 
to the surface — nothmg less than this 
teach you to nse 

[Three Workmen enter from the left ] 
BiUiomirds Son [addressing them] Have 
you once more come stampmg through the 
debns? I have not yet been able to send you 
my reply The thmg is still takmg shape — 
I am up to the ears m sketches and calcula- 
toons— look herel But I can make you a 
definite proposal if you ■will grant me a finq] 
tune limit Are you ■wiUmg? 

First Workman The excitement 

BiUionatre’s Son I understand There were 
many "victims — ^I do not dare "to think of how 
many victims the accident claimed [Clasping 
ftw head with his hands ] And yet I must keep 
toem clearly before me My decision will 
■tnen be clear Speak 

First Workman We are merely makmg the 
Sfime demand which we have always made 
BiUionaird s Son I know what it is I am 
revolvmg it m my mmd I am takmg it as 

e basis of my [AbrupUy ] I am sup- 

po^d to send away the Engmeer? 

Pirst W orhnan There is still time — ^today 
tiulionaird s Son And to-morrow? 


First Workman To-morrow we would re- 
fuse to take up work for a period of twenty 
weeks 

Billionaire's Son Leavmg the "wreckage he? 
First Workman In case of a settlement 
the works could be set going again — ^in twenty 
weeks 

Second Workman The world’s supply of 
Gas "Will not last longer than twenty weelm 
Third Workman There 'will be a world- 
■wide hohday 

Billionaire’s Son . Why should I let 
the Engmeer go? [The Workmen are sdeni ] 
Where hes his fault? Did the safety ap- 
phances fail to work? Even m a shght degree? 
Were the alarm signals mcomplete? In mak- 
mg concessions "to you, I must also be ]ust 
to him That is no more than right 
Third Workman The Gas eiqiloded 
Billionaires Son Was it his fault? No 
The formula was correct It is still correct 
First Workman The Explosion came 
Billionaire’s Son Accordin g to its own 
laws Not his 

Second Workman He made the formula 
Billionaire’s Son No man could make a 
safer one I 

[The three Workmen are silent ] 
First Workman The Engmeer must gol 
Second Workman He m"ust go to-dayl 
Third Workman His gomg must be an- 
noimced at oncel 

First Workman We must take tbia an- 
nouncement back -with us 

Billionaire s Son Must you have your 
sacrifice? Is that everythmg? Do you think 
that you can thereby silence "the dead who 
call aloud m you? Do you think that you can 
strangle that which clamours m your blood? 
Can you hide a field of corpses under new 
corpses? Are you en^tangled m "this horrible 
lust of revenge after all the horrors which 
have been? Is this the fruit of the fiery "tree 
which ramed pitch and brunstone upon us? 

First Workman There is also tbia — can 
no longer be re^onsible for the attitude of 
the workers 

Second Workman There is a fermentation 
— ^which IS gro"wmg 

Third Workman There "will be an outbreak 
Billionaires Son [wolen%] Tell them— all, 
all of them that they Jiave ears to hear and 
a bram to reason with The thing passed 
beyond the limits of the human The bram 
of the Engmeer had calculated everythmg to 
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the utmost But beyond this there rule forces 
which suffer no rule The flaw hes m eternity 
Impossible to find by mortal means The 
formula talhes — yet the Gas explodes Can 
you not understand? 

Fvrst Workman We have our orders 

BtUtonatre’s Son Will you also assume the 
responsibihty? 

First Workman For what? 

BiUionaire^s Son If I grant your demand — 
if I let the Engmeer go — and you return to 
work 

First Workman We’ll pledge ourselves to 
that 

BiUionaire's Son And you will make Gas? 

Second and Third Workman GasI 

BiXkonaire's Son The formula will be used? 

First Workman [hesitating] If it is cor- 
rect — 

Billionaires Son Incontrovertibly sol 

Second Workman It is correct and 

BiUionaire^s Son Ajid the Gas exploded 

[The three Workmen are silent ] 

Billionaire's Son And, therefore, must not 
the Engmeer remam? 

[The three Workmen stare in front of 
them ] 

Billionaire’s Son Is not my refusal a safe- 
guard against horror? Am I not keepmg a 
door shut, a.door behind which hell is smould- 
enng? A door which leaves no way open to 
life? It IS like a burmng cul-de-sac Who 
would go mto a cul-de-sac? and lose sight of 
his goal? Who would be such a fool as to 
batter his forehead against the last wall and 
say I have reached the end He has reached 
the end, it is true, but this end is Annihilation 
Turn back' turn back! you have heard the 
warmng thundered from the heavens — it 
rent the air and came crashmg down upon us 
Turn backi turn back! 

First Workman [erecting himself] We must 
workl 

Second Workman And our work is herel 

Third Workman We are workers! 

Billionaires Son You are workers — ^m- 
defatigably so Caught up m the maelstrom 
of the ultimate effort Immeasurably en- 
thusiastic over all this [Pointing to the charts 
and tables ] There we have the mad chase — 
all the diagrams Your work — and your 
wages m the hollow of your hands That 
cheers you up — ^that spurs you on beyond 
even profit — ^^at makes you work for work’s 
saka It IS like an outbreak of fever, and it 


clouds the senses Work — ^work — a wedge 
that IS driven forward and which bores be- 
cause it bores To what end? I bore be- 
cause I bore — I was a borer — I am a borer — 
and I remain a borer! Doesn’t this make you 
shiver? Shiver at thought of the mutilation 
you inflict upon yourselves? You hvmg, 
sentient, wonderful bemgs — ^you manifold 
ones — ^you men* 

First Workman We must take back a dear 
reply 

Billionaires Son I have given you one 
But you do not yet understand And it is 
also new to me — ^to me who feel my way so 
slowly and carefully. 

Second Workman Is the Engmeer gomg? 
Billionaires Son He is gomg 
Third Workman To-day? 

Billionaire’s Son He is not gomg! 

First Workman We do not understand 
BiUianaire’s Son He goes — and he re- 
mains — ^the Engmeer must become a matter 
of utter mdifference to us 
Second Workman What does this mean? 
Billionaire’s Son That is still a small and 
precious secret of mme I shall reveal it to 
you — Plater on Look at those plans — ^I did 
not finish them — ^because the help I need is 
not yet at hand — and this help I can obtain 
only from the man who is and is not your 
enemy 

First Workman May we give a defimte 
answer to our fellows out there? 

Billionaire’s Son Whatever you please I 
vtU carry out everythmg — and more than 
3'ou can promise your fellows out there So 
now you may depart — ^m contentment 
[The three Workmen go out BiiiUONAiRB’s 
Son bends over the drawings on the draughting- 
table] 

Cl^k [leaping up from his chair, hurriedly] 

I — am gomg! 

BiUwnaire’s Son [nses to an erect posUior^ 
Clerk I am — out of work 
BiUionaire’s Son For the present 
Clerk But there will be no change! 
Billionaires Son Visions agam? But of a 
somewhat darker shade this time? No mirage 
with a green oasis rising from the desert? 
Prophesy, my young prophetic fnend You 
have a most pecuhar gift I nm cunous to 
hear your prophecies 

Clerk I — ^there is nothmg more to wnte 
about 

Billionaire’s Son Can nothmg tempt you? 
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Are you not eager for health? Would you not 
hke to work ■with both hands, instead of this 
nght hand of yours which does nothing but 
wnte? you "with the lamed left? 

Cfert I— amgomgl 
BUkonair^s Son Whither? 

Clerk To the others! 

BiUionairt^s Son Glather together and 
growl before the gates The wheels are still 
spinning in your breasts — the urge is stdl too 
great It •wiU require time before mertia 
can set m And then I’ll admit you all 
(Clerk goes out to the nght Billionaire’s 
Son once more at the draughling-iable Enter 
Engineer from the left ] 

Bdlionairds Son Ihoks up and regards him 
quizzuxiUy No damage? m body or clothes? 

[Engineer looks at him questioningly J 
BiUionaire^s Son Are you not the scape> 
goat who IS to be impaled on his own horns? 
Haven’t they beaten you yet? ' 

Engineer I heard them hissmg 
Billionaire’s Son That was only the signal 
for the bleeding sacrifice — ^the slaughter takes 
place to-morrow 

Engineer I know that I am free of careless- 
ness— or mcapacity 

BiUionairds Son But they are after 3^ur 
scalp 

Engineer These people ought to be 
shown — 

BiUionaird s Son That a proof is ; 

clear and yet is not clear j 

Engineer I cannot leave — it would be hWo ! 
a confession of guilt 

BiUionairds Son Could I not discharge 
you? 

Engineer Nol For you would then brand 
me 'With the mark— which makes me an 
outcast 


B^tonair^ s Son One must suffer for many 
Engineer [excUedly] Yes— if one would 
serve the advantage of the many But where 
w tile advantage here? Take this man or 
^ man and put him m my place— the 
mnnula remains valid— must lemam so 
tte must reckon with human reason, and 
uuian reason reckons only m this way Or 

tomS^ by means of a weaker 


E'^ionairds Son Do you beheve m a 
weaker formula? 

Engineer All the machmery of the world 
would have to be rebuilt 


Billionaire’s Son That would not prevent 
its coming to pass 

Engineer Facmg the necessity of an m- 
ferior motive power 

Billionaire’s Son The machmes might be 
stopped — ^but not men 

Engineer But after they have learned the 
danger? 

Billionair(fs Son And no matter if ■they 
were blown up ten times, they would estab- 
lish themselves m the burmng zone for the 
eleventh time 

Engineer An explosion such as this 

Billionaire’s Son Will bnng them to their 
senses, you thmk? Has it had any influence 
upon the fever which makes them rave? They 
are already clamourmg out there hand the 
Engmeer over to us — and then we’ll ^eed on 
agam — out of one explosion mto another ex- 
plosion 

Engineer And, ■tiierefore, my leavmg is 
senseless 

Billionaire’s Son [smiling craftily] It would 
be an unparalleled stupidity! Ihey would 
merely come jumpmg mto the witches’ caul- 
dron once more- — ^the rogues The gates must 
be blocked, and I mtend ■to use you for that 
puipose I am powerful, now that I am gomg 
to keep you by me 

Engineer [sirohmg his forehead] But, what 
are you going 

Billionaire’s Son Come here [He takes 
him to the draughiing-iable ] Do you see this? 
Sketches— rough sketches The first draft 
of a new project Merely hints of somethmg 
big, something momentous — the first sketches 

Engineer What is that? 

Billionaire’s Son Don’t you recogmze the 
land? 

Engineer The plant? 

Bilhomiire’s Son Has been levelled to the 
ground 

Engineer Are these the new sheds? 

Bdlionairds Son What! of such ridiculous 
dimensions! 

Engineer Are these yards? 

Billionaire’ s Son The coloured circles? 

Engineer Are these railway tracks? 

BiMionaird s Son These green hnes? {The 
Engineer stares at the plans ] Can’t you 
^ew? Have you no suspicions? You sly 
duck! You feeder on figures! Are jmu puz- 
d^ed by this many-coloured nddle? You are 
blmd— colouivblmd from the eternal monot- 

onyofyourdomgs— uptothisveryday Now 
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a new day is bom to greet you, and smiles 
upon you like springtime Open your eyes 
and let them sweep over this domam The 
vari-coloured earth is all about you \pomi%ng 
to the plans ] The green hues — streets bord- 
ered by trees The red, the yellow, the blue 
circles — open ^aces full of flowermg plants, 
sproutmg from smooth lawns The squares — 
houses, human dwelhngs with a small holdmg 
of land — shelters Mighty streets go forth 
here — penetratmg, conquermg other domams, 
great roads trodden by pilgrims, our pilgrims, 
who shall preach simphcity — to us — ^to alll 
[His gestures are grandiose ] 

Engineer [puzzled] Do you mtend to re- 
build the plant — somewhere? 

Billionaire’s Son It buried itself It 
reached its apex and then collapsed And 
that IS why we are discharged — ^you and I and 
all the others — discharged with clear con- 
sciences We went our way to the very end 
without fear — and now we turn aside It is 
no more than our right — our honest right 
Engineer The reconstruction — ^is doubtful? 
BMionaire’s Son [patting the plans with his 
handl The decision is here and it is against 
reconstruction 

Engineer And the Gas — which can be 
made only here? 

Billionaire’s Son The Gas exploded 
Engineer The workmen? 

Billionaire’s Son Homesteaders — each on 
his patch of green 
Engineer That — ^is — ^impossible 1 
BiUionavre’s Son Do you object to my 
plans? I told you that they were mcomplete 
I have counted upon you to help me carry 
them out I am countmg greatly upon your 
help There is no other man so capable of 
carrymg out a big project as yourself I have 
the deepest confidence in you Shall we pro- 
ceed to work? [He draws up a stool to the 
draughting-iahle and sits down ] 

Engineer [making a few steps backward] 
But I am an Engmeerl 
Billionaire’s Son You will find excellent 
use for your capacities here 
Engineer That is not — ^my branch 
Billionaire’s Son All branches are umted 
in this 

Engineer I cannot undertake such a task 
Billionaire’s Son Is it too difficult for you? 
Engineer Too — ^pitiful! 

Billionaire’s Son [rising] That do you say? 
You think this trivial — you with your genius 


for figures I Are you the slave of your calcula- 
tions? Are you fettered to those girders 
which you constmcted? Have you dehvered 
up your arms and legs, your blood and your 
senses to this frame which you devised? Are 
you a diagram covered with a skm? [He reaches 
out for him ] Where are you? Your human 
warmth? your beatmg pulse? your sense of 
shame? 

Engineer If I cannot be occupied — ^in my 
own hne 

Billionaire’s Son Your hands should muz- 
zle your mouth — ^for it is talkmg murder. 

Engineer. Then I must ask for my 

dismissal 

Billionaire’s Son [supporting himself against 
thetabl^ No I t/iat will bnng back the others 
The road would be clear and they would come 
storming back, and build up their hell agam — 
and the fever will contmue to rage Help 
mel stay by mel Work here with me — here 
where I am workmg 

Engineer. I am dismissed! 

[BmuoNAiEE's Son regards him speechr 
lessly Engineer goes out to the 
right] 

Billionaire’s Son [strong at last] Then I 
must force, must force you — every one of you! 

ACT THEEE 

An oval room There is a high wainscot of 
white-enamelled wood In this there are two in- 
visible doors, two at the rear — one to the left 
In the centre there is a small round table covered 
with a green doth This is surrounded by six 
chairs, dose together 

The OmcER enters from the left — m a 
military cape He can scarcely control his emo- 
tion He looks for the doors, taps parts of the 
wainscot 

The Billionaire’s Son enters from the 
left, to the rear 

Officer [turning swiftly about and advancing] 
Am I disturbmg you? 

Billionaire’ s Son [astonished] Have you 
two come back? 

Officer No, I’ve come back alone 

Billionaire’ s Son Where is your wife? 

Officer She — was not able to accompany 
me 

BiUionairds Son Is she ill — my daughter? 

Officer She — does not know I’ve come here 1 

BiUionairds Son [nodding] The looks of 
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f jT im gR here are certainly far from edifymg 
The paternal f oimdation is now only a mass of 
xmns "Would, yon hire to have a look around? 

Q^cer [hastily] The catastrophe must have 
been temble I suppose the rebuildmg is go- 
mg ahead at a good pace? 

BiUumavr^s Son Have you noticed any- 
tbmg of the sort gomg on? 

Officer It is natural— and you must be im- 
mensely busy 

BiHionaire’s Son [shaking hts head] My 
time 

Officer You are more than busy The 
work IS more than you can manage [Pointing 
to the talk ] There is gomg to be a meeting 
I am sorry to be forced to disturb you [/Sud- 
derily, cdmost abruptly ] But I must ask you 
to give me a httle of your time — ^nowl 
BiUionaire^s Son AH thmgs are equally 
important to me 

Officer I thank you for your wilhngness to 
hear me The matter concerns me — concerns 

my salvation, my rescue 

BiUionairds Son Salvation? rescue? from 
what? 

Officer Prom bemg cashiered from the regi- 
mentr— m disgrace 
BtUtonatre’s Son "Why? 

Officer Fve contracted debts — at cards — 
debts of honour And I must pay them by to- 
morrow noon 

BiUicnaire's Son Can’t you pay them? 
Officer No! 

Bidwnairds Son If it is necessary — draw 
upon your fortime — ^your wife’s dowry 
Officer That — ^no longer exists 
Billionaire’s Son "What has become of it? 
Officer [excitedly] I played and I lost I 
tned to cover the losses and began to specu- 
late The speculations were a failure and m- 
volved great losses I mcreased my stakes at 
the table beyond my means — and if I cannot 
pay — I — ^must — blow — out — ^my brains! 

Billionaire’s Son [after a pause] And so 
your final ■way leads you to me? 

Officer It cost me a great effort to come 
here — ^to you — -who have confided m me, and 
whom I have deceived But despair drives me 
to you. I deserve your reproaches — all the 
blame you can pour upon me is just blame I 
have nothing to say m my defence 
BiUionatre’ s Son I do not reproach you 
Officer [reaching for his hand] I n.m shamed 
by your goodness — your forgiveness I swe&r 
that — once I get out of this safely — ^I 


Billionaire’s Son I do not wish you to 
swear 

Officer Then I will pledge myself 

Billionaire’s Son Because I cannot do you 
a service 

Officer [stares at him] Will you not 

BtUionaire’s Son I cannot help— even 
though I would I told j'ou at the time that 
you were marrjung the daughter of a work- 
man I am that workman I hid nothmg 
from j'ou I gave you a clear idea of every- 
thmg 

Officer Means are everywhere at your dis- 
posal! 

Billionaire’s Son No 

Officer A word from you — and every bank 
IS at your service 

Billionaire’s Son No longer to-day 
Officer Tlic great plant — surely that wiU bo 

workmg agam m a few weeks 

Billionaire’s Son It will be standmg stiUl 
Officer Still ^? 

Billionaire’s Son Yes, I have come to other 
conclusions WiU you help me? I need help — 
much help The great stronghold of error can- 
not be toppled over by one man alone — a 
thousand hands must help to shake it 

Officer [bewildered] You wiU not help 7 

Billionaire’s Son I am myself in need A 
good wmd brmgs you hitW You are a 
debtor — as I am a debtor And we are both 
guiltless But now hps are loosened and ac- 
cusations pour forth — accusations against aU 
of us 

Officer [clutching his head with his hands] 

I — can — ^not — ^think 

j BiUionaire’s Son Take off that gaudy um- 
form" and put aside your sword You are a 
good man — ^for did not my daughter become 
your "Wife? You are sound at heart Whence 
came this shadow? Whence aU that hides and 
covers up your real self? How did you suc- 
cumb to this temptation for show? 

Officer What! — ^you expect me to give up 

my career as an officer ? 

BiUionairds Son Confess your fault — and 
prove your guiltlessness See that you "wm 
the eyes and ears of men — see that your voice 
carries farther and farther I myself cannot 
realise myself — I remam disguised for life m 
this coat And so the currents of the great 
forces m me are turned awry — turned m'to a 
canal full of deeds undone — because one deed 
still threatens — a deed which will brmg anm- 
hilation m I'ts 'tram I would save those who 
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would bring about something which can only 
brmg about rum 

Officer [mppresstng a groan] Can— you hdp 
me? 

BiUionaire^s Son Yesl 

Officer Then give me ! 

Billimavre’s Son That which you give me 
I could never pay for 

Officer My penod of grace IS eiqpumg 
BiUumavre's Son No, it will go on for ever. 
Officer Money I 

BiXkonaire' 8 Son Ought I to cheat you with 
money — cheat you out of your real self? 

Officer [in desperation] I must leave the 
Service — I shall be struck off the Rolls — I — 
Billionaire’s Son [leading him towards the 
door with his arm about his shoidder] Yes, no 
doubt there will be a sensation, should I aban- 
don you. You, my son-m-law, and I with the 
most abundant means at my disposal And 
yet I did nothmg, they will say That will 
arouse their attention — ^they will become most 
attentive hsteners I need good listeners 
and you wdl help me to get them That will 
be your service And praise shall be ours — 
even without my recogmtion But my recog- 
mtion will not fad 

[The Officeb goes out ] 

PBiluonairb’s Son steps up to the 
table, passes his hand over the green 
doth — nods — -and then goes out behind 
to the l^t ] 

[The FmsT Gbnimjman in Black 
ervters from the left A massive head 
with short bnsUes of gray hair rises 
above the closely-buttoned blade frock- 
coat] 

[The Second Gentleman in Black 
enters — he is bedd — and his costume, 
like that of aU following him, resembles 
that of the Pibst ] 

Second Gentleman in Black How are thmgs 
at your place? 

First Gentleman in Black Not a finger mov- 
ing 

Secord Gentleman in Black The same thmg 
at my place 

[Enter Thibd Gentleman in Black — 
with blonde pointed heard ] 

Third Gentleman in Black [to the Ferst] 
How are thmgs at your place? 

First Qentl^anin Black Not a finger mov- 
mg 

Third Gentleman in Black [to Second] And 
with you? 


[Second Gentleman in Black shakes 
his head ] 

Third Gentleman in Black The same with 
me 

[The Fotjbth and the Futh Gentle- 
man IN Black enter — two brothers 
closely resembling each other, about 
thirty ] 

Fourth Gentleman in Black [to the Flbst] 
How are thmgs at your place? 

Fifth Gentleman in Black [to Second] How 
are thmgs with you? 

Third Gentleman in Black [to both] How 
are thmgs with you? 

Fourth and Fifth Gentlemen in Black Not a 
finger movmgl 

First Gentleman in Black The same with us 
Second Gentleman in Black This is the most 
tremendous stoppage of work I have ever ex- 
perienced 

Fifth Gentleman in Black And what is the 
cause? 

Third Gentleman in Black Our workmen 
are striking m sympathy with these men here 
Fifth Gentleman in Black Why are they 
stntog? 

Second Gentleman in Black Because the En- 
gmeer has not been discharged 
Fifth Gentleman in Black Why is he kept 
on? 

Second GeMleman in Black Yes, why? 
Fourth Gentleman in Black Because of a 
mere whim I 

Third Gentleman in Black Just sol 
First Gentleman in Black There may be 
another reason A reason based on pnnciple 
They demand the dismissal of the Engmeer— 
that gives them somethmg to fight about — 
furnishes a difficulty — a stumblmg-block If 
the workers make demands upon us — we must 
oppose these demands — ^unconditionally That 
has been the case here — and, therefore, the 
Engmeer keeps his posti 

Third Gentleman in Black But you foiget 
that he is not one of us 

Fourth Gentleman in Black It is another 
whim — of our fnends — ^]ust like the first 
Second GenUeman in Black And just as 
dangerous as the other You will seel 
Second Gentleman in Black It is to be 
hoped that it is not more dangerous! 

Third Gentleman in Black I am of the opin- 
ion it could not be worse 
Second Gentleman in Black This one affair 
causes us enough trouble! 
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Fmaih GenUeman %n Black The whole 
body of workers has its eyes on these worksl 
Fxjtli Gentleman %n Black This sharing of 
profits with everybody causes unrest in all the 
other syndicates 

Second GenUemamn Black An ulcer which 
ought to be burnt out! 

Third GenOeman in Black With fire and 
bnmstonel 

First Genilemamn Black But you must not 
overlook the results which have been attained 
on the basis of this method. The sharmg of 
profits has brought about the highest m- 
tensification of production, and this has 
brought about the most powerful of all pro- 
ducts — Gas! 

Second Gentleman in Black Yes — GasI 
Third Gentleman in Black Gasl 
Fifth Gentleman in Black At any rate we 
need Gas 

Fourth Gendeman in Black Under all cir- 
cumstances 

Third Gentleman in Black We must present 
our demand the dismissal of the Engmeer 
Second Gentleman in Black Qmte mde- 
pendently of the workmen! 

Fifth Gentleman in Black Qmte mdepen- 
dently of the workmen 
Fourth Gentleman in Black That saves our 
faces! 

Third Gentleman in Black Have you got 
the order of busmess? 

Fourth Gentleman in Black [at the table] 
Nothmg on hand here 
First Gentleman in Black We have only 
this pomt to consider Are we of one mmd? 
[The other Gentlemen in Black shake 
his hand in agreement ] 

[Enter the Son of the Billionairb 
from the left to the rear He points 
to the chairs, upon which the Gentle- 
hen IN Black quickly seat themselves 
The Son of tfto Billionairb seats 
himsdf last, between the Fo u r th and 
Fifth Gentlemen in Black ] 

Fifth Gentleman in Black Who will take 
down the mmutes? 

BiUionaire’ s Son No, no, let there be no 
mmutes 

Third Gentleman in Black A meetmg and 
no mmutes! 

Billionaires Son Yes, yes, we’ll have an 
open discussion 

First Gentleman in Blade Considenng the 
importance of the matter I hold it as abso- 


lutely necessary that — ^m all cases our mde- 
pendence of a similar demand by the Work- 
men be — 

Second Gentleman in Black I move that 
the mmutes of the meetmg be published! 

Third Gentleman in Black Let us vote upon 
that 

First Gentleman in Blado Those who are 
for 

[The Gentlemen in black each fling 
up an arm with a vigorous gesture ] 
Billionaires Son [forcing down the arms of 
the Fourth and Fifth Gentlemen in Black] 
Not all against one — that would make me too 
powerful That would be coeremg you — and 
I wish only to persuade you 
First Gentleman in Black If our negotia- 
tions — 

Billionaire's Son T)o you wish to negotiate 
with me? Are you the workmen? Are you 
not the masters? the employers? 

Third Gentleman in Black You have mvited 
us without drawmg up the order of busmess 
for the day We conclude from this that you 
wish us to draw up this order ourselves That, 
surely, is a just conclusion We have agreed 
and are unanimous upon one pomt 
Second Gentleman in Black I think the dis- 
cussion wiU be brief, and that we had better 
return to our own plants 
Fourth Gentleman in Black It is high tune 
that we begm work once more 
Fifth Gentleman in Black The first night- 
shift wiU begm work this evenmg 

Third Gentleman in Black There are losses 
which can never be made good 
Bitlionairds Son Losses? You have had 
losses? What have you lost? 

The Gentlemen in Black [together] No work 
IS gomg on — ^the plants are lymg still — ^the 
workmen are on strike! 

Billionaire's Son [lifting up a hand] I know, 
they are holdmg funeral exercises Surely 
they have good reason Were not thousands — 
burnt? 

First Gentleman in Black The strike is qmte 
a different motive 

Billionaires Son No, no! You must not 
listen to their speeches These are senseless 
What would you say when I teU you that they 
demand the dismissal of the Engmeer? Isn’t 
that a sign of their muddled mmds? No, 
they do not know out there what they axe 
domg 
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[The Gentlemen in Black look at kirn 
vn ‘perplexity ] 

B'dhonairei's Son Is the Engineer guilty, 
and must he do penance by resignmg? "Was 
his formula bad? It stood the test before — 
and it stands the test now Upon what pre- 
text could I send him away? 

Second Gentleman m Bhck {nodding] The 

formula has been tested 

Third Gentleman in Black, [qZso nodding] 

Its vahdity has been proved 

Fourth GenUeman in Bla<dv {also nodding] 

It IS the formula 

Fifth Gentleman in Black [ofeo nodding] 
For Gas! 

BillionairdsSon Do j^ou really realise this? 
First Gentleman in Black And for that rea- 
son it may be apphed by any Engmeer 
Second Gentleman in Black This or that 
one 

Fourth Gentleman in Black The Engineer 
IS a mere side-issue 

Fifth Gentleman in Black A new Engmeer 
— and the same old formvda! 

Third Gentleman in Black And thereby the 
strike comes to an end 
First Gentleman in Black We are assembled 
here to present our demands — ^the dismissal of 
the Engmeer! 

Billionaires Son [afann^I ^Have you 

forgotten — are jmu still deaf — ^is the thunder 
and the crashmg no longer roUmg m your 
ears are you no longer shaken upon your 
seats — are j'ou paralyzed? 

Second Genil^an in Black The catastro- 
phe IS a dark page 

Fourth GentUman in Black We book it to 
profit and loss 

Fifth Gentleman in Black And turn over a 
new leaf I 

Billionaire s Son The same formula! 

First Gentleman in Black We hope 

Second Gentleman in Black jt^aturallyl 

Bdlionairds Son The same formula ? 

Third Genileman in Black Perhaps there 

will be a longer mterval between the 

Fourth Genileman in Black One must gam 
eiqjenencel 

Billionaire's Son Twice— thnce ? 

Fifth Gentleman in Black We shall know 

when to eiqject the next 

Second Genileman in Black It is not hkdy 
that we shall hve to see it 

Billionaire's Son I am to let them m 

surrender 


First GenUeman in Black After all, the in- 
dustry of the entire world cannot be per- 
mitted to stand still 

Third Gentleman in Black It is entirely de- 
pendent upon Gas! 

BtUionairds Son Is it that? Am I the 
source of energy which sets all this m motion? 
Is my power as vast as that? 

{fThe Gentlemen in Black regard him 
in amazement ] 

Billionaire's Son My voice is mighty— 
mightier than horror and joy! Does the choice 
between bemg and non-bemg depend upon my 
word? Does the yes or the no which my hps 
may speak detemune Life — or Anruhila- 
tion — ? {Inf ting his hands ] I say — ^no> — 
no> — no! — A human being decides — as a 
human bemg only can decide, no! — no' — no! 
[The Gentlemen in Black look at one 
another ] 

Fourth Genileman in Black That 

Fifth Gentleman in Black is 

Third Genileman in Black really — - 

Second Gentleman in Black. What — ^is— 
the 

Billionaire's Son The wreckage lies there — 
and above the wreckage there is new soil — 
layer upon layer — the growth of the earth m a 
new garment — ^the eternal law of Becommg 
First Genileman in Black What does this 
mean? 

BiUionairds Son Never agam shall smoke- 
stacks belch here! Never agam shall ma- 
chmes poxmd and hammer Never agam shall 
the cry of the doomed be mmgled with the — 
unavoidable — ^Explosion 

Second Gentleman in Black The plant 

Third Genileman in Black The reconstruc- 
tion — 

First Gentleman in Black Gas? 

BiUionairds Son No reconstruction!— no 
plant* — ^no Gas! I will not take the responsi- 
bihty upon myself — ^no man can take it upon 
himself! 

First GenUeman in Black We are •- — 
Third Gentleman in Black ^to do with- 

out — 

Fifth Genileman in Black Gas? 

Billionaire' s Son Without human sacri- 
fices! 

Second Gentleman in Black We have estab- 
lished everythmg upon a basis 

The Other GenUeman in Black of Gas! 

BUhorunre' s Son Invent a better Gas — or 
ma ke shift with an inferior one! 
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First Gentleman in Black Tlus is mon- 
strous We unqualifiedly reject all such im- 
putations What does it mean?— notlung less 

tVinn a transformation of our entire plants 

Fourth Gentleman in Black The costs 
would be rumousi 

Third Gen tteman in Black It is not a mnl ter 
of costs — even if these should bankrupt some 
of us \NTiat I ask is this shall the produc- 
tion of the world be reduced? 

Fifth Gentleman in Black iVnd that is uhy 
you must produce Gas It is 3 our duty Now , 

if we had not had j our Gas 

Second Gentleman in Blacl You have 
brought about the lughest development of 
modem mechames And now j’ou must con- 
tmue to supply Gas! 

First Gentleman in Black By means of 3 our 
advanced and fruitful methods which give 
your workmen a share in the profits, 3'ou have 
achieved this great finaht3 — Gas And that 
IS why we tolerated this method — and now 
we demand Gasl 

Billionaire’s Son The method is mdeed 
fruitful — as I have discovered But I haao 
merely gone these wa3^ a little sooner than 
yourselves Sometime or other you must all 
follow— the wages of all to be shared by all 
Fifth Gentleman in Black This formula 
should not have been invented — ^if there uas 
any likelihood that the makmg of Gas was to 
be suspended sometime or other! 

Billionaire’s Son The invention w as neces- 
sary-— for the fever for work possessed the 
world It raged bhndly, and flooded all the 
frontiers of life 

First Gentleman in Black A reduction of 
the speed to which we have been accustomed 
could not be enforced 

Billionaire’ s Son No, I do not counsel a re- 
turn to a feebler, slower movement We must 
go on — ^leavmg only the finished, perfect thing 
bdund us — or we should be unworthy of our 
task. We must not succumb to cowardice 
We are men — Shuman bemgs imbued with a 
mighty courage Have we not once more 
shown this courage? Did we not bravely ex- 
haust every possibihty? — ^It was only after 
we saw dead men by the thousands lymg 
about us, that we struck out for new fields 
Have we not once more tested the elements 
of our power and driven it to extremes merely 
to know how much power we enjoyed — ^to 
fetter the whole — to fetter mankmd? Surely 
our pilgrimage goes towards mankind — epoch 


upon epoch— one epoch closes to-day so that 
the other may open — perhaps the last of all 
Second Gentleman in Black Do you 

rcall3 mlcnd to stop all production? 

Billionaire’s Son Man is the measure for 
me — ^and the needs that uphold him 

Third Gentleman in Blaek We have other 
needs. 

Billionaire’s Son As long as uc cxliaust 
man m other ua3s 

Fourth Gentleman in Blad>, Do you ■wish to 
gull •us? 

Fifth Gentleman in Blael^ With pamphlets? 
Billionaire’s Son I wll set an example — 
estabksh it on m3' oum land — there mil bo 
small domains for all of us in the midst of 
green promenades 

First Gentleman in Black "WTiat! 3'ou arc 
going to cut up the most xaluablc tract of 
land m the uorld — for such a purpose! 
Bdlionatre’s Son The purpose — is Man! 
Third Gentleman in Black You must have 
command of great means, for the world takes 
account only of — moncj 
Billionaire’s Son Our former profits mil 
Buffico for such a period ns mil bo necessary 
before our ncu enterprise can take root and 
grow 

Fourth Gentleman in Blaek You would 
have to wait long before you found any imita- 
tors 

Bilhonairds Son And "vihat if there should 
be no Gas for 3'ou? 

[The GrNTLEMEN IN Black arc sdcnl ] 
Billionaire’s Son I could force 3 ou — as you 
sec — but I do not msh to force you It would 
offend you — and I have need of 3 our help 
Here we are — six of us seated about this 
table — ^let us sn3’’ the six of us get up and go 
forth, and our voices become a sextuple 
thunder u Inch all men must hear The dull- 
est, deafest car would hear our message, im- 
dcr this sixfold pressure You arc the great 
ones of the earth — Labour’s Great Gentle- 
men in Black — ^arise and come forth and we 
shall proclaim that the fulness of tune has 
fulfilled itself — and tell it again and agam to 
them who •mil not understand, because the 
whirlwmd which shook them until yesterday 
IS still m their blood Arise — go forth!! 

First Gentleman in Black [after a pause, dur- 
ing which he looks about the table, exchanging 
glances] Are we unanimous? [The Gentle- 
men IN BLACK fling up their right hands ] We 
will set a timc-limit-— until this evenmg If 
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we are not informed by then that the Engmeer 
has been dismissed, we shall apply to the Gov- 
ernment We bid you good-day 

[The Gentlemen in Black go oui ] 

Btlhonatre’s Son [seated at the table, rubbing 
his hand slowly across the green doth, murmur- 
ing] No no no — — no — — no — * 

[Enter the Oeeiceb in extreme ‘pertur- 
bation— -from the left 

Officer [unbucHing his sword and about to 
lay it on the table But he halts, and feverishly 

buckles the sword on again] I cannot 

do it I cannotl [He draws a 

revolver, places it against his breast, stalks 
slowly oui, step by step -4^ the door closes, a 
shot IS heard ] 

Bidwnairds Son [rismg, storing towards the 
door] The world is out of joint — ^let others 
force it back agami 

ACT FOUR 

A great circular hall of concrete, the upper 
part vague and ndndous From the cupola of 
this hall a cone of light from a hidden arc lamp 
falls through dusk and dust, a mysterious il- 
lumination 

In the centre, directly under this lamp, there 
IS a steep, small, pidpiirlike platform of iron, 
with two winding stairs 

Workmen are assembled, there are many 
women Stillness reigns The Speakers in al- 
temation appear suddenly upon the platform, 
almost as from a trapdoor 

Voices [rapidly swdling] Who? 

Girl [wdh upraised arms] II [Stillness ] 

Girl I'll tell you of my brother* — I no 
longer knew I had a brother Someone left 
the house m the mommg and came home at 
night — and slept Or he left the house at 
night and came back m the morning — and 
slept One of his hands was large — the other 
small The large hand never slept It kept 
makmg the same movement — day and mght 
This hand ate up his body and sucked up all 
his strength This hand grew to be the whole 
man I — ^What was left of my brother? My 
brother who used to play beside me — ^who 
made sand-castles with his two hands? — 
He plunged mto work And this work needed 
only one hand — one hand that lifted and de- 
pressed the lever — ^mmute after mmute — ^up 
and down, to the very secondl He never 
missed a stroke— the lever was always true — 


always exact And he stood m front of it and 
served it like a dead man. He never made a 
mistake — never missed a count His hand 
obeyed his head and his head belonged to his 
hand! — And that was all that was left of my 
brotherl — Was this really all that was left? — 
Then one day at noon — It came* Rivers of 
fire shot out of every crack and cranny! And 
the explosion ate up the hand of my brother. 
And so my brother gave up his all!— Is that 
too httle? — ^Did my brother dicker about the 
price when they hired his hand to lift that 
lever? Did he not suppress all that had made 
him my brother — and turned him into a mere 
hand? — And did he not at last pay for his 
hand too? — Is the pay too httle — ^to ask for 
the Engmeer? — My brother is my voice — do 
not work before the Engmeer is forced to 
leave* — ^Do not work — ^you hear my brother's 
voice! [Bending over towards them ] 

Girl [crowding up from below] And it is my 
brother’s voice! 

[The Girl descends inio the Crowd 
Stillness ] 

Voices [swelling forth anew] Who? 

[A Motheb stands on the platform J 

Mother I! [Stillness] 

Mother A Mother’s son was ground to 
pieces by the Explosion! What is a Son? 
What was it the fire killed? My son? — I did 
not know my son any more — ^for I had buned 
him long ago — the first mommg that be went 
to the works — ^Are two eyes that had a fixed 
stare from lookmg at the sight-tube — are they 
a son? — ^Where was my child — ^that I had 
bom with a mouth to laugh — ^with limbs to 
play? My child — ^that threw its arms about 
my neck and kissed me from behmd? My 
child? — I am a Mother, and know that what 
is bom m pam is lost m sorrow I am a 
Mother — I do not groan over this I stifle the 
cry on my hps — I choke it down I am a 
Mother — I do not strike — I do not accuse — 
not I — ^it IS my child that calls — here* I gave 
it birth — and now it comes back mto my 
womb — dead* — from Mother to Mother! I 
have my son agam! I feel his throbbing m 
my blood! I feel him teanng at my tongue— 

I feel him crymg, crymg Mother! ^^ere 
have you been so long? Mother* you were 
not by me — ^Mother! you left me alone so 
soon — ^Mother! you did not smash the sight- 
tube — and it was no longer than a finger and 
as ^hm as a fly's wmg — Why did he not 
crush it himself? — one touch had done it — 
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Why was his will so weak — and all his strength 
gone into his staring eyes? Why did the 
flames put out his eyes? Why? Why? Must 
he do everything — and demand nothing? 
What does it all mean compared to his loss? 
Here, lookl a Mother — and there, lookl the 
Engmeerl 

[Women crowd closdy abowt the foot of 
the platform ] 

Women It is our son! 

Mother Mothers and Mothers and Mothers 

you! sons cry out m you — do not strangle 

their ones, stay away from the works — stay 
away from the works — ^there is the Engmeer 
Women Stay away from the works! 

[Mothek descends from the platform 
and mingles with the Women ] 

[Sidlness ] 

Ymces [loudZ^] "Who? 

Woman \upon the platform] I! 


IbiiUncsa ] 

Woman We had our weddmg — one day 
A piano played — ^it was m the afternoon. 
Everybody danced about the rooms A whole 
day was ours — ^mormng — ^noon — and mght 
My man, my fine big man, was with me one 
^ole day One day from monung till mght 
His hfe lasted a whole day! — Is that too 
much? Because a day has mormng — and 
noon— and evenmg? And the mght? Is that 
too long for a man's life?— It is wonderfully 
long twenty-four hours — and a weddmg! A 
wedding and twenty-four hours — and a pi- 
ano and dancmg — don't these make up a 
hfe? What does a man expect? To hve two 
whole days? What a tune! — an eternity! The 
would grow tired of shimng upon himl 
We only get a wedding once — ^but the iron car 
mils on for ever Forwards and backwards — 
bac^ards — and forwards— and the man goes 
with itr-^ways with it— because the man is 
part of the foot Only his foot is important— 
^ foot operates the block-switch — mnlnrin 
car go and halt — and the foot works, 
wor^ almost without the man that travels 
f 4 .? so closely 

chanpp would have a 

car ^v^but his foot pins him to the 
^ w^ch rolls back and rolls forward— day 

^ ““ '“toned byXiS 

ut tn^ the Explosion came! Whv was 

Why the wL:^^ 

most im- 

Swt Why must my man 

. body and hmbs, localise of a foot?— 


Because foot and body and limbs were all part 
of him, because the foot will not work without 
the man The foot cannot work alone — ^it 

needs my man ^Is this plant like my 

man — ^who hved only one day — ^his weddmg 
day — and died a whole life long? — ^Are not old 
worn-out pieces replaced with new? — and the 
works go on as before? — Is not every man a 
mere part, mterchangeable with other parts — 
and the works go on? — Do not fight for the 
man at the lever— do not fight for the man at 
the sight-tube— do not fight for the man on 
the iron car — the Engmeer blocks the way — 
the Engmeer blocks the way! 

IFomcn [about the platform] Not for our 
men! 

Girls Not for our brothers! 

Mothers Not for our sons! 

[The Woman leaves the platform The 
Workman appears on the platform ] 

Workman Girls— I am your brother I 
have sworn it — and I am your brother I 
have sworn — and I am burned as he was 
burnt I am lymg under the ashes and dust — 
until you send me back to the lever— m place 
of your brother — who was blown up — ^Here 
IS his hand— broad and stiff, for gnppmg a 
jerkmg lever— This hand has had its eam- 
mgs— they lay in the hollow of it— and this 
hand earned them home And this b an d 
never counted the wages — ^there they lay m 
the drawer — and filled the boxes — and be- 
came worthless What can a hand buy— now 

that this hand has lost its motive power 

your brother? What can a hand wish? desire? 
A smgle hand — and all the savmgs m the 
bo'^1 — ^That hand has been paid for — ^but not 
your brother! — ^He has been burnt ahve — and 
has, therefore, become ahve— and now he is 
crymg for his wages — give us the En- 
gmeei^-give us the Engmeer! 

Workmen [around the platform] We are 
your brothers! 


W^kman [already standing on the plaifomi] 
Mother— I am your son!— he has grown ahve 
^am for the sake of his eyes — ^those eyes 
that stared so because of the sight-tube— he 
iiasgrovmahveagam Your son hves agam— 

Motheito-I 

genficed m^If for a sight-tube as long as a 
ga-™ mysdf for the alto <5 
^ aU over my 
whok body— and all that remamed ahve in 
me we my two eyes! 1 poured m^w^ 
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upon the table before you — you did not catch 
the com m your apron — it rolled upon the 
floor — Mother — you no longer bend do\m to 
pick it upl Do not pick it up — do not pile it 
into stacks — ^you cannot bmld a house for 
your son with such columns! He hves m a 
glass capsule, narrow and poisonous — ^m the 
sight-tube — Head the tables m the office and 
see if you can find the pnce of a Mother— for 
my blood and the blood of my Mother — for 
it was blood that these eyes drank at the sight- 
tube. Count up your eammgs, the premiums, 
the profits we share — are they enough to pay 
for a Mother and a Mother’s son? The eyes 
fixed upon the sight-tube brought their pro- 
fit — ^but the son came out of it with empty 
hands. Ought he not charge Heaven and 
Earth with this great debt? Is he not wilhng 
to accept a mere tnfle m payment for this 
debt? What is this worth m comparison with 
his sacrifice? The Engmeer? Only the En- 
gmeerl and my eyes look past the Mother 
and stare at the sight-tube — only the En- 
gineer — only the Engmeer! 

Worhnan [below ihe platform] 1 am a^on! 

[WoHKMAN on platform descends among 
(hem] 

W<rrlman[n(m on platform] Woman — jova: 
weddmg-day will come once morel That 
day — ^with its mommg, its noon and its eve- 
nmg will be yours once morel It will be the 
day — and all the other days that follow it will 
not seem like days at all Your husband will 
go rollmg back and forth again on the iron 
car — ^forwards and backwards — a man at- 
tached to a foot that operates a switch— Why 
don’t you laugh — you whose whole life is 
crammed mto a smgle day! — a man and a 
woman with a whole day between them — is it 
not a waste of tune while the iron car is whiz- 
wng to and fro? — Doesn’t the dancmg foot 
feel for the switch-block even m the dance? — 
Can the piano shut out the sound of the iron 
wheels grmdmg the tracks? No, not a smgle 
day bdongs to you—or to your man!— the iron 
car keeps rollmg, and the foot controls it, and 
the beat of it holds the man Can a drop out 
of a bucket grow mto a nver — can one day 
out of a thousand days make up a life? Do 
not be deceived by the profits no real profits 
could be spent m one day!— You have your 
profits — but you do not live! What good to 
you are profits — ^profits made by the foot 
profits which make a man poor m hvmg? 
You have lost tune — and so you have lost 


hfe — ^you have lost eveiythmg — time and 
life — and you should qut upon these gam,? 
which are worthless m the face of what you 
have lost! Cry out your losses — fiU your 
mouths with fury and curses, cry out We 
have lost tune a:Qd life — shout! — shout! — 
shout! Shout your demand — shout your 
will — shout what you want — shout if only to 
prove you have a voice — shout merely to 
shout — ^the Engmeer! 

Workmen [ihroughnd (he entire haO] Shout! 
shout! 

[37ie WoKKMAN leaves ihe platform] 

WorJsman [on ihe platform] Girls and Girls — 
we promise you! — ^Women and Women — ^we 
promise you! — ^Mothers and Mothers — vre 
promise you — ^not one of us will dnve a spade 
into the rubbish — ^not one of us will lay a 
buck — not one of us drive home a nvet m 
steel — Our resolve remains unshakable — the 
Works will never go up — ^unless they give us a 
new Engmeer! Come and crowd this hall 
every day — ^Brothers and brothers — Sons and 
sons — ^Husbands and husbands — each as de- 
termmed as the other — ^and let there be one 
unbendable will m the assembhes — up with 
your nght hands— out with the oath— no 
Gas — ^if this Engmeer remains! 

All Men, All Women No Gas! — ^if this Bn- 
gmeer remains! 

[WoRBaiAN leases ihe platform ] 

Strange Workman Our resolutions tally 
with yours — I am sent here by the men of our 
plant — and the plant is standmg still! We 
are waitmg, we are with you — ^until you give 
us the word to take up work again. Count 
upon us — state your demands! 

AU Men, All Women The Engmeer! 

[SzKANGE Workman leaves ihe platform 
Another Straj^ge Workman ascends 
it] 

Strange Workman I am a stranger to you 
I hail from a distant factoiy I brmg you 
this message — we have laid down our work 
because you are on strike We are with you 
to the last Hold out — stand firm — force 
your demands — ior you speak m the name of 
all — ^you are re^onsible for all! 

AU Men, AU Women The Engmeer! 

[Strlnge Workman leaves the jlair 
form] 

Workman [on platform] We shout, but our 
shouts do not cause this hall to explode Our 
shouts go thundermg mto the vault up there 
and echo from blocks of concrete, but they 
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do not go rin g in g out mto the world — Out! 
out of the halll — ^make for the house — ^his 
house — ^thunder your ones at hun who still 
keeps on the Engineer!— Form ranks! — 
inarch across the waste of ashes — go look him 
out— he cannot hear us here — ^he cannot hear 
us here! 

AU Mm, AU Women On to the house!! — ^he 
cannot hear us here! 

[The Crowd ‘pushes iumultumsly toward 
the doors A stormy hobble 0 / voices ] 
Ymce of Billionaire’s Son I hear you — 
here! [A deathly stlenae ] 

Vmce of BiUionaire’s Son I am here — ^m 
this haU — I have heard you! 

[A buzzing and craning of necks among 
the crowd ] 

Voice of BiUionaire^s Son I will answer 
you— here m this very hall! 

[Great exatement and movemmt ] 
Voice 0 / BiUionairds Son You shall listen 
to me now! [A path is cleared for him 1 

Clerk [leaping upon the platform] Don’t let 
him speak! — ^Don’t let him come up! — Crowd 
together — don’t make room! — ^Run! run out 
of the halll — ^run to the works! — ^Run> — and 
dean up the rubbish — ^put up the scaffolds — 
rebuild the plant! — Don’t listen to him! — 
Don’t listen to him — Don’t listen to him! 
Run! — ^run!! — ^I’U run ahead — ^back to my 
desk!— I must wnte — ^wnte! — ^wnte! 

[Rushes off platform ] 
BiUionairds Son [on platform] I have been 
m the hall from the very beginning You 
could not see me, because I shouted with you 
Girl, I was a brother to you — Woman, I was 
a husband to you — Mother, I was a son to 
you Every cry that passed your bps passed 
my own! And now I am here Here I 
stand — stand above you — ^because I must 
state the final demand which you cannot 
state. You make a demand, but your demand 
IS only a sand-gram of the mountam of de- 
mands you must make You scream and 
Scold about a tnfle What is the Engmeer? 
What IS he to you? What can he be to you— 
yw who have come throu^ the fiery furnace? 
miat can he be to you who have passed 
throu^ Annihilation? What can the En- 
^ ^ yours, a 

means nothing, an echomg word! — 
I^ow the Engmeer is Ifire a red rag to you — 
the Bi^t of him bnngs back the Horror to 
^ mere sight of him The Engmeer 
and the Explosion are one — ^the formula could 


not keep the Gas m check— this Engmeer 
controlled t^ formula — and this formula 
brought on the Explosion You think that 
you can put out the Explosion only after you 
have chased away the Engmeer And that is 
why you cry out against him — ^Do you not 
Imow that the formiAa talhes? That it tallies, 
that it IS correct to the yery hnuts of calcula- 
tion? You know this— yet you cry out 
against the Engmeer! 

Voices [svUenly] The Engineer! 

BiUtonaire’s Son Your cry comes from a 
deeper source ! Your demand comprises much 
more than you demand! I urge you to de- 
mand more I [Silence ] 

Bdlionairds Son What was there so ter- 
rible about the Explosion? What did it burn 
up — what did it rend apart? Did it go boom- 
mg and hissmg over one of you — one of you 
who was not already mutilated before the 
Explosion? Girl — ^your brother — was he 
whole? — Mother — ^your son, was he whole? — 
Woman — ^your man — was he whole? Was 
there a smgle man m all the works who was 
whole and sound? What havoc could the 
Explosion wreak upon you? — ^You who were 
shattered before the walls fell — ^you who were 
bleedmg from many woimds before the crash 
came — you who were cripples — with one 
foot — with one hand — with two bummg eyes 
m a dead skull — can the Engmeer make this 
good? Can any demand make this good 
agam? I tell you — demand more — demand 
more! 

Girls, Women, Mothers [shriUy] My 
brother! — ^my son! — ^my husband! 

BiUionairds Son Brother and Brothers — 
Son and Sons — ^Man and Men — ^the call goes 
forth, the summons soars up from this hnll — 
over the wreckage — over the avalanches that 
buned brother and brothers — son and sons — 
man and men — and it comes circhng back mto 
your hearts — demand to be yourselves! 

[Silence] 

BiRionaird s Son Demand! — and I will ful- 
fill! — You are men — you represent Human- 
ity — m the son, m the brother — m the hus- 
band! A thousand ties bmd you to all about 
you Now you are parts — each is a perfect 
umt m the great Commonwealth The whole 
is like a body — a great, hvmg body Dehver 
yourselves from confusion — heal yourselvea 1— 
you that have been wounded — ^be human, hu- 
man, human! [Silence] 

BiBionairds Son Demand! — and I willful- 
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filll Blotter — you are a man — ^you are Man 
That hand of yours -which clutched the lever 
shall cripple you no longer* — Son, you are a 
man — ^your eyes shall leave the sight-tube and 
gaze mto the blue distances! Husband, you 
are a man — ^your day shall be the day of all 
the days you shall hvel [Silence ] 

B'dLxonavr^s Son Space is yours — and all 
that life can give withm this space — it is 
Earth — ^it is your home You are human be- 
ings m the great house of Earth Every 
wonder is known to you — ^your will opens the 
way to all thmgsl — In you the heavens re- 
flect themselves and the surface of the Earth 
is covered with the garment of many-coloured 
grasses — as with a flood The day’s work is 
great and full of gladness and full of many 
new mventions But you are not mventions — 
you are perfected even now — complete — from 
this new beginning onward You have 
achieved a greater humamty — after this last 
shift you are done with the task to which you 
had been pledged! — ^You have completed the 
shift, toiled to the -very extreme — ^the dead 
have sanctified the ground — you, that part 
of you, hes bunedi [Sifence ] 

Btlhonatre*s Son All that you demand — I 
•will grant — ^To-morrow you shall be free hu- 
man bemgs — ^m all their fulness and umtyl 
Pastures broad and green shall be your new 
domains The settlement shall cover the 
ashes and the "wreckage which now cover the 
Ifl-nd You are dismissed from bondage and 
from profit-makmg You are settlers — ^with 
only simple needs and -with the highest re- 
wards — ^you are men — Men! [Stlence ] 

Btlltonatre’s Son Come out of the hall — 
come, walk upon the new homesteads — ^take 
measure of -^e land! No great effort is 
needed — ^but all creation waits — ^limitless — 
vast! Come out of the hall — come mto -the 
open! [He leco)e8 the platform] [Silence] 
[The Engineer stands upon the platr 
form] 

A Voice [shnUy] The Engmeerl 
Engineer I am here! — ^Listen -to me* I "wiU 
bow to your will — -will go I -will "take upon 
me the great shame which -will be branded 
upon my brow — ^if I should go I will take 
upon me all the curses which go howlmg up 
against me — and my departure s h a ll be the 
confession of my monstrous guilt I "Will be 
guilty- — as you wish! — -will go — so that you 
may return to the works! — ^The way is free 
it leads back to -the works* 


BUhonaire’s Son [from behw] Come out of 
the hall! — and build up the colony! 

Engineer Stay here* — stay here in this 
hall* — ^my voice is big enough for all of you — 
here you can hear me thunder! 

Billionaire’s Son Come out of the hall! 
Engineer Stay m the hall — refuse to be 
frauds! [Growls and murmurs ] 

BiUtonairds Son Hatred is still at work 
I here — outside the winds will sweep it away. 
Engineer. You cheat the very shame Trath 
which you would scorch me I am gomg — 
and you must go — ^back to work! 

BiUionairds Son Fhng open the doors — 
out* — ^mto the daylight! 

Engineer You must go back -to the works — 
Do not pile fraud upon fraud — do not betray 
yourselves Face the victory you have won — 
the victory that crowns you — Gas* — It is your 
work which creates these miracles m steel 
Power, mfimte power, throbs m the machmes 
which you set gomg---Gas* — You give speed 
to the trams which go -thundering your tn- 
umphs over bridges which you nvet You 
launch le-vtathans upon the seas, and you 
di-vide the seas mto tracks which your com- 
passes decree! You bmld steep and tremblmg 
towers mto the air which goes smgmg about 
the antennae from which the ^arks speak 
to all the world! You lift motors from the 
earth and these go howlmg throu^ the air 
out of sheer fury against the annihilation of 
their weight! You who are by nature so de- 
fenceless "that any animal may attack and 
destroy you — you who are vulnerable m every 
pore of your skm — ^you are the -victors of the 
world! [Profound silence ] 

Billionaire’s Son [at the foot of the platform, 
pointing at the Engineer] He is once more 
showmg you the pretty picture-book — of 
your childhood da3's He would tempt you 
with memones But you are no longer chil- 
dren — for now you have become adult! 

Engineer You are heroes m soot and 
sweat — You are heroes at the lever — at the 
sight-tube — at the switch-block You persist 
grandly, immovably, amidst the lashing of the 
pulleys and the thumpmg and thundenng of 
the pistons* — ^And even the greatest ordeal of 
all carmot appal you for long — ^the Eigiloaonl 
BiUionairds Son Come out of the halll 
Engineer Where would you go? — would 
you leave your kmgdom and enter a sheep- 
fold? Go pottermg from early tall late m the 
tiny quadi^gle of your farms? Plant paltry 
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weeds with those hands of yours — ^hands that 
created towenng forces? And your passion 
for work — shall it serve merely to nourish 
you — and no longer create? 

Billionaires Son Come out of the halll 

Engineer Here you are rulers — these 
works where the motive power of the whole 
world IS bom — you create Gasl There is your 
rule, your mastery — ^the empire you have es- 
tablished — shift upon shiftr^ay and night — 
full of fevensh workl Would you barter this 
power for the blade of grass that grouts as 
it will? — Here you are rulers — there you are — 
peasants! 

A Voice [crying] Peasants! 

Other Voices Peasants! 

More Voices Peasants! 

AU Men, AU Women [a torrent of shouts and 
upflung fists] Peasants! ! ! 

Engineer [stands there in a triumphant attv- 
tvde] 

Billionaires Son [at foot of the platform] 
Will you listen to birin — or to me? 


AU Men, AU Wcrnen To the Engmeer! 

Engineer The Esgilosion has not sapped 
your courage! Who gives m to Fear? 

Billionaire s Son I do not wish you to 
fear Is it not I who make the greater de- 
mands upon your courage? — ^Do I not ask you 
to realise — ^Man? How can you become 
peasants agam — after you have been work- 
men?— Do we not expect you to climb still 
higher? The peasant m you has been over- 
come — and now the Workman must be over- 
come— and Man must be the goal! This 
mission thrusts you forward — ^not backward 
Have you not ripened— after this last eiqie- 
nence? How far could you still go — working 
With your hands — ^workmg m shifts? — Are 
yo^ thundermg trams, and vaultmg bndges 
and fljnng motors sufficient recompense for 
your fever? No, you would laugh at the 
^erable wa^!— Are you tempted by the 
nch profits which we share? But you waste 
agam— as you waste yourselves!— The 
hnnL^ you— a madness of toil, which 

It IS you that the fever 

You ^ wardens— you sit m the cells! 

^rtS?? these walls 

“Lv pZ Come forth! 

noTw Sp heroes— who do 

to “^^^jenture! You do not fear 

Palsv vniiT road— terror cannot 

palsy your steps! The road has come to an 


end — exalt your courage with fresh courage — 
Man has amved! 

Engineer You would be peasants, slaves 
to grubbmg toil! 

Billionaire's Son You are men — all your 
Wholeness and all your Oneness! 

Engineer Petty needs will mock your nght- 
ful claims 1 

Billionaire's Son All that you hope for you 
shall receive! 

Engineer Your days would be lost in sloth I 

Billionaire's Son You are workmg at a 
timeless task! 

Engineer Not a smgle mvention could t f^ke 
form! 

Bittionaires Son You are honourably dis- 
charged — you are promoted — ^to human be — 

Engineer \holding a revolver over his head]. 
Shout— and let destruction come! 

Bilhonaire's Son Leave destruction and 
come forth to the consummation — of Hu- 
manity! 

Engineer Shout! — ^and your shout ahull 
destroy me — ^but go back to work! 

[The muzzle at his temple Silence] 

Engineer Dare the word! 

Voice [suddenly] The Engmeer ahnil lead 
us! 

Voices and Voices The Engmeer shall lead 
us! 

AU Men, AU Women The Engmeer ahull 
lead us! 

Engineer Come out of the hall!!— back to 
the works! — From Explosion to Explosion!! — 
Gas!! 

AU Women, AU Men Gas! 

[The Engdieer leaves the platform 
Broad doors are flung open The 
Workers stream out ] 

Billionaire's Son [tottering upon Vie plat- 
j^wi] Do not strike down your brother Man! 
You shall not manufacture cnpplesl You 
Brother, are more than a hand! You, Son 
are more than a pair of eyes!- You, Husband! 
hve longer than one day!— You are eternal 
creatures— and perfect from the very begm- 
^gl— do not let the days mutilate you, nor 
dumb mechamcal movements of the hand— 
be greater, be greedy for the higher thmg^m 
yoursdves— m yourselves!! 


[summoning urdi km 

strength] I have seen man— I must protect 
him against himself! 
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ACT ITVB 

A wall of brick or concrete, partly shaUered 
and blackened by the Explosion A vnde iron 
gale, thrown from xts hinges, in the centre of this 
wall A waste of rubbish 
Outside the gate a soldier with nfle and fixed 
bayonet 

The Bilmonaire’s Son with a bandage 
about his head, standing in the sheUer of the wall 
An Officeh, a Captain, in a waiting aitv- 
tude, in the centre 

Billionaires Son It is all a homble mis- 
take I must speak — 1 must explain. 

Captain They met you •with a volley of 
stones 

Bdlionairds Son They -would not do it a 
second time — when they see that they have 
mjured me 

Captain I would not be so sure of that 
BiihoTMirds Son The sight of the soldiers 
angers them That is the real reason 
Captain You sought this shelter yourself 
BiUionairds Son Not for myself I wanted 
to shut off the works. I could do that m three 
or four words 

Captain They won’t let you speak even 
one word 

Billionaires Son But surely they would 
not attack me — when I want to justify my- 
selfl 

Captain. Keep close to the walll 
BiUionaires Son Will you escort me out? 
Captain No 
Billionaires Son No? 

Captain They might also attack me — and 
I should be- obhged to open fire 

Billionaires Son No, no, not that I — must 
wait then, until they come to their senses! 

{The SoLDiEK before the gate is relieved 
by another Soujibk Cnes and dam- 
our from thousands of throats ] 
Billionaires Son What are they shoutmg 
for now? 

Captain The sentry is bemg reheved 
Billionaires Son This confusion is temblel 
Can’t they understand what I am after? They 
are my brethren — am merely older, more 
mature — and must keep my hand over them! 

[Enter the Government Commissioner 
from the nghi 1 

Government Commissioner [of dis gate,pee^ 
%ng out] The situation looks senous! [To the 
Captain] Are you prepared for all emer- 


Captain Machme-guns 

[The tumidt without has arisen efresh 
and coniinues until the Govern- 
ment Commissioner moves away 
from the gate ] 

Government Commissioner [to Billionaire’s 
Son, lifting his top-hat, and looking for papers 
in his portfolio] The extraordinary and 
dangerous developments m your works have 
compelled the Government to discuss the sit- 
uation -with you. May I present my authon- 
sation? 

BiUionaires Son [taking the paper, reading, 
looking up] Full powers? 

Government Commissioner Under certam 
conditions Shall we proceed to negotia- 
tions — ^here? 

BiUionaires Son I shall not leave this 
place 

Government Commissioner [putting the paper 
back into his portfolio, taking out another] The 
events which have led up to this strike may, 
no doubt, be summarised as follows — After 
the catastrophe the workmen refused to take 
up the rebuildmg of the plant because certam 
conditions which they had made were not 
accepted by you, these conditions involving 
the discharge of the Engmeer 

BiUionaires Son That would not have pre- 
vented fresh catastrophes! 

Government Commissioner The Govern 
ment can recognise only facts 

BiUionaires Son But the Explosion is cer- 
tam to occur agam — there is only this for- 
mula — only this — or no Gas! 

Government Commissioner Future eventu- 
ahties cannot be accepted as evidence The 
condition imposed by the Workmen was re- 
jected by you As a consequence the Work- 
men contmue the strike — ^which has now 
spread to neighbounng works, and is extend- 
mg itself from day to day 

BiUionaires Son Yes! Yes! 

Government Commissioner In the meantime 
the Engmeer has offered his resignation at a 
meeting of the Workmen A sudden change 
of feehng on the part of the Workmen mduced 
them to drop their demand, and now they 
wish the Engineer to remain 

BiUionavres Son Yes! 

Government Commissioner The cause of 
the strike has thereby been done away with, 
and the Workmen are wilhng to take up work 
agam 

BiUionaires Son As you see— they are 
clamonng to'get m. 
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Gmernmerd Commissioner But now you 
have issued an order forbidding them to re- 
turn. You declare that you could not possibly 
render yourself responsible for the production 
of GasI 

B'llhonavre'a Son No — ^for the destruction 
of human life! 

Government Commissioner The Govern- 
ment is fully cognisant of the uncommon 
seventy of the misfortune which has regret- 
tably taken place 

Billionaires Son That says httle 

Government Commissioner The number of 
victuns has called forth the greatest sym- 
pathy The Government is prepanng a vote 
of condolence m Parliament The Govern- 
ment IS of the opuuon that m makmg this 
proclamation m so conspicuous a place it has 
done fuU justice to you and to the Workmen 

Billionaire's Son Yes The Government 
has no power beyond this The rest will be 
my taslc 

Government Commissioner It is with the 
gravest concern that the Government has 
heard of your further mtentions of perma- 
nently keepinsr the works from bemg rebuilt 

BiJlionavre's Son You must not doubt my 
powers — I will carry out my plans! 

Government Commissioner [dravnng forth a 
new popcr] A conference as to how this 
danger may best be averted has already 
taken place 

BiRi^maire s Son Give me a few soldiers — 
and give me a guarantee that I shall be heard 
— out there! 


Government Commissioner The dfl.Ti g pr in- 
volved m a stoppage of the production of Gas 
has mduced the Government to make you a 
confidential communication 
BiUionoxres Son {storing at him[ You — 
QciDfiind — ■Q ftg I 

Government Commissioner The whole ar- 
nxament industry is operatmg upon a basis 
of Gas The lack of this motive power would 
inflict great damage upon the manufacture 
of war matenaL And a war is immment Our 


programme of armaments cannot be cann 
out Without this supply of energy It is tl 

solemn contingency which forces the Go 

ernm^ to declare that it cannot any long 

“™te a delay m the dehvery of Gas to t 
armament plants! 

SiUtonaires Son Am- — ^I — ^not — ^my — oi 

ground? 

^vemment Commissioner The Govei 


ment is impelled by a smcere desire to come 
to an understandmg with you It is prepared 
to further the reconstruction by every means 
m its power Toward this end it has ordered 
four hundred motor-lornes, with tools and 
workmen — ^they will be here m the course of 
the hour The clearance of the wreckage can 
be taken m hand at once 

Billionaires Son ^To make weapons — 

to be used against human beings! 

Government Commissioner I trust that you 
wiU treat my commumcation with the utmost 
secrecy 

Billionaires Son I — ^I will bellow it out — 
I will look for confidants m every nook and 
comer! 

Government Commissioner I can well under- 
stand your excitement But the Government 
IS face to face with a gnm necessity 

Billionaires Son Do not blaspheme! It is 
Man alone who is necessary! — ^Why must you 
infiict new wounds upon km — we find it so 
hard to cure the old! — ^Let me talk to them — 
I must go 

{At the gate He is greeted with howls ) 

Captain {jruUing him back] You wiB un- 
loose the storm! 

Billionaires Son {tottering against the waU] 
Are we all mad? 

Government Commissioner It is important 
that the Government should know whether or 
not you mtend to persist m your refusal to let 
the Workmen recommence work? 

Billionaires Son Now — more th q ,Ti ever, I 
regard it as my duty— to refuse 

Government Commissioner You persist m 
your former refusal? 

Billionaire s Son As long as I cn-n breathe 
and speak! 

Government Commissioner I must then 
^ke use of the power unposed m me by the 
Government In view of the danger which 
ttireatens the defence of the Realm, the 
Government is obhged to dispossess you of 
your works for the time bemg and to cany on 
the manufacture of Gas under Government 
control The reconstruction of the works will 
take place at the expense of the Government 
^d will be taken m hand at once We trust 
that we may count upon your making no at- 
tempt at resistance We should greatly 
regret bemg forced to adopt more rigorous 
measures against you!— Captam, open the 
gates— I wiA to commumeate the essential 
pomts to the Workmen 
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[At the gate A stormy iumvU breaks hose ] 
Captain, Stand back! — stones* 

Government Commissioner {retreating to the 
shelter of the wall] This is incredible* 

[The uproar continues ] 
Government Commissioner These people 
simply hmder 

Billionaire’s Son I do not feax them 

[At the gate The uproar at its maximum ] 
Billionaire’s Son [holds up his arms on high ] 
[The surge of the tumult draws nearer ] 
Captain [shouting to the Government Com- 
missioner] They are coming! 

[He goes through the gate — issues orders 
towards the left A machine-gun 
detachment comes and takes up posu- 
iuon The Captain stands, holding 
his naked sword over his head, pre- 
pared to give the signal Deep silence ] 
Government Commissioner [dose to the Bil- 
lionaire’s Son] Why won’t you forestall 
this bloodshed? 

Billionaire’s Son [stands as though stunned ] 
Government Commissioner Here \he hands 
him his white handkerchief] They will imder- 
stand this sign Wave this white flag* 
Billionaire’s Son [obeys mechanically] 
Government Commissioner You see — that 
works — They are droppmg their stones! [To 
the Captain] Throw the gates wide open! 
[Soldiers throw open the gate^ Withdraw the 
cordon* [The Captain and the machine-gun 
detachment withdraw To the Billionaire’s 
Son ] I will go tell them at what pomt the 
lorries wiU dehver the tools I’ll lead the 
people there myself! 

[He goes through the gate Soon after 
high, dear shouts and cheers are heard 
without — these grow rapidly fainter 
Silence] 

Billionaire’s Son [sinks upon a heap of 
d&ms] 

[Enter the Daughter — in black ] 
Daughter [goes up to him — puts her arms 
about his shoulders ] 

Billionaire’s Son \U)oks up in surprise] 
Daughter Do you not know me? 
Billionaire’s Son Daughter! — ^m black! 
Daughter My husband is dead 
Billionaire’s Son Have you come to re- 
proach me — Will you, too, cast a stone upon 

me? . „ , 

Daughterf[shalzes her head] Are you all alone 

here? 

BiMionairds Son Yes, I am alone at last 


like all men who Wish to give themselves to 
all men! 

Daughter fucking the bandage about his 
forehead] Did they strike you? 

BiUionmre’s Son. They struck me — struck 
me, too There are bolts that rebound and 
I wound both — ^the archer and the target 

Daughter Is all danger over? 

Billionaire’s Son Are men bom? Bom of 
women — men who do not scream nor TnnTrp 
homble threats? Has Time lost count of 
itself — and thrust Mankind mto the hght? 
What does Man look like? 

Daughter Tell me! 

Bdlicnairefs Son I have lost all memory 
of Man What was he like? [He takes her 
hands] Here are hands — and growmg to 
these — [taking her by the arms] — ^are limbs, 
members — and the body umtes them — parts 
that are active, parts of the whole, and all a 
part of life * 

Daughter Tell me! 

BiUicnairef s Son The torrent rages too 
hideously — it overflows the banks Cannot a 
dam be built which will hold m the flood? 
Cannot this, ragmg be bounded, cannot it be 
used to water the barren places of the Earth 
and convert them mto pastures of peaceful 
green? Is there no haltmg^ [He draws his 
Daughter dose to him ] Tell me, where can 
I find Man? When will he make his appear- 
ance — when will he announce his name — 
Man? When will he understand himself? 
And plant the Tree of his Knowledge of Him- 
self? When will he nd himself of the pnmal 
curse? — when will he re-create the creation 
which he has rumed — ^Man? — ^Was I not hap- 
py m having had a glimpse of him and his 
commg? — Did I not behold him clearly with 
all the symbols of his fullness of power — 
silent, yet speakmg the tongue that all the 
world understands? — Man! Was Man not 
close to me — Mankmd? Can Man be extin- 
guished — ^must he not come agam and agam — 
now that at least one man has seen his face? 
Must he not amve — ^to-morrow or the day 
after to-morrow — eveiy day — eveiy hour? 
Am I not a witness for him — and for his line- 
age and his advent? — ^Do I not know hun — 
his bold, beautiful face? Can I doubt any 
longer? 

Daughter [sinking on her knees before him ] 

I will give him birth 

Tnu END 
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CHARACTERS 


■Riqubes in Blue 


The Bilmonaibb Workbs 
The Chief Engineer 
EmsT 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh J 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
SevbnthJ 


rFiGUBBs IN Yellow 


Workers Men, Wotmn, Old Men, Old Women, 

Youths and Gvrls 

The action takes place in the same country as that of *'Gas //’ hut 

generation later 
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ACT ONE 

Concrete HaU UgU falls tn dusty heama 
from ar&lamp From misty height of dome 
dense vnres vertically to iron platform, thence 
diagonally distributed to small iron tables — 
three right, three l^t Red wires to the left, 
green to the right At each table a Eigukb in 
Blub— sea<€d shffly, uniformed— gazing into 
glass pane in the tMe which, lighting up, re- 
flects its colour on the face cibove it, red to the 
l^t, green to the right Across and further down, 
a longer iron table cheguered like a chess-board 
wUh green and red plugs — operated by the 
FmsT Figubb in Blub For a time, sdence 

Second Figure in Blue \at red pani[ Report 
from third fighting-sector — ^Enemy concen- 
tration preparing [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [svntdies red plug\ 

Fifth Figure in Blue \at green panel Report 
from third works — ^production one lot below 
contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches green plug] 
Thvrd Figure in Blue [at red pane] Report 
from second fighting-sector — ^Enemy concen- 
tration prepanng [PaTie dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 

Swth Figure in Blue [at green pane] Re- 
port from second works— production one lot 
below contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [swttdves green plug] 
Fourth Figure in Blue [at red pane] Report 
from first fighting-sector — Enemy concentra- 
tion preparing [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 
Seventh Figure in Blue [at green parte] Re- 
port from works — ^production two lots 

below contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches green plug] 

[Silence] 

Second Figure in Blue [at red pane] Re- 
port from third fighting-sector — enemy sweep- 
ing forward. [Panedarft] 

First Figure in Blue [suntcdies plug] 

Fif^ Figure in Blue [at green pane] Re- 
port from third works — ^production three lots 
below contract [Pane dark ] 

^st Figure in Blue [switches green plug] 
Third Figure in Blue [of red pane] Report 


from second fightmg-sector — enemy sweepmg 
forward [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 

Sixth Figure in Blue [at green pavA] Re- 
port from second works — production five lots 
below contract [PoTte dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [swiidies green plug] 
Fourth Figure in Blue [at red pone] Re- 
port from first fightmg-sector — enemy sweep- 
mg forward 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 
Seuenth Figure in Blue [ot green pane] Re- 
port from third fightmg-sector— enemy break- 
mg through [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switdies green plug] 

[Sdence] 

Second Figure in Blue [at red pane] Re- 
port from third fightmg-sector— enemy break- 
mg through [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 

Fifth Figure in Blue [at green pane] Re- 
port from third works — ^production mne lots 
Wow contract [Pone dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches green plug] 
Third Figure in Blue [at red pane] Report 
from second fightmg-sector — enemy breakmg 
through 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 

Sixth Figure in Blue [at green pcTie] Re- 
port from second works — production eleven 
lots below contract [PoTie dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches green plug] 
Fourth Figure in Blue [at red panf] Report 
from first fightmg-sector — enemy breaking 
through [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [switches red plug] 
Seventh Figure in Blue [at green pane] Re- 
port from fiirt works — ^production twelve lots 
below contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [into tdephone by him] 
The chief engmeerl 

The Chi^ Engineer [comes in aged in petri- 
fication of fanaheed working energy, gaunt pro- 
file, white streak in hair, white smocK;] 

First Figure in Blue Control stations re- 
port less production of gas Is defaults 

agamst Must by twdve lots 
Chief Engineer Collapse of workers at 
pressure-gauges, at switch-gears, at levers 
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Ftrst Figure tn Blue Why no substitutes? 
Chief Engineer Each shift combed of each 
superfluous man or woman 
First Figure in Blue Disease? 

Chief Engineer Then without visible sign 
Fust Figure in Blue Dehvery of food un- 
hmdered? 

Chief Engineer Supply contmuous, van- 
ety, plenty. 

First Figure in Blue Disappomtment over 
payment out of profits to be shared? 

Chief Engineer Already profits m net cash 
stuff wide even boys’ pockets 
First Figure in Blue Then how do you ac- 
count for the discrepancy? 

Chief Engineer Movement creates its own 
law Excessive repetition of smgle action 
blunts the onspurrmg will to work Gas is 
no longer a goal — ^purpose vanished m the 
httle motion which repeated and repeated be- 
came purposeless, part without whole Plan- 
less the man at his tool — ^the work withdrew 
ever farther out of sight as the man shpped 
day by day ever deeper mto sameness and 
monotony Wheel by wheel m whirrmg hum 
yet never cogged withm neict wheel and next 
wheel Motion roarmg upwards mto empti- 
ness and, unresisted, hurtJmg down to earth 
agam 

First Figure in Blue Can you discover no 
means by which to assure production? 

Chief Engineer New masses of workers to 
the machmes 

Fust Figure in Blue Not to be found after 
sevenfold siftmgs 

Chief Engineer Children are already on 
full tune 

Fust Figure in Blue Then what? 

Chief Engineer XJpleapmg mcrease of gas 
deficit 

Fust Figure in Blue \p(nniing to table] Do 
you see this? Calculation of attack and de- 
fence — comparison of force on either side 
Chief Engineer Red dommates 
Fust Figure in Blue Enemy spreads 
Chief Engineer Green recedes 
Fust Figure in Blue Gas withholds de- 
fence [Chief Engineeb silent ] This table 
works out the sum We lack numbers, but 
our technical eqmpment is superior That 
balances the outcome So long as we mam- 
tam our techmcal strength With the 
impetus of the gas which we alone produce, 
our technical force far exceeds the enemy’s 
One lot of gas short of what is calculated here 


— and we lose our chance of salvation more 
completely than we have lost it already 

Chief Engineer [staring] Then the pos- 
sibihty of our crushmg the ' enemy is no 
longer ? 

Fust Figure in Blue Chimera now! 

Chief Engineer The end? 

Fust Figure in Blue At best a draw with 
both sides check-mate [Chief Engineer 
catches at table for support ] It simplifies the 
issue It fell out the only possible way Fight 
and downfall Attack and resistance to the 
last on either side Adversary against adver- 
sary to the last drop of blood, and they fall 
together The enfeebled remnant that re- 
mains soon vanishes None escape from that 
annihilation [strongly] This is knowledge 
only we possess I 

Chief Engineer [pulling himself together] 
Then what? 

Fust Figure in Blue Increase m produc- 
tion of gas without consideration of man, 
noman, or child No more shifts — let one 
shift overlap the other without release Every 
last hand mobilised from collapse to collapse 
No rest, no respite Let the last dead hand 
fall from the lever, the last dead foot shp off 
the switch-pedal, the last glazed eye turn 
sightless from the pressure-gauge — ^let this 
table here show The last enemy mped off 
the face of the earth, our last fighter dead at 
his post 

Chief Engineer ^ensdy] I will fulfill that 
order 

Fust Figure in Blue [stretdiing out his hand] 
In with us, mto the tunnel that has no exit 

Chief Engineer [taking his hand] Gras* 

[He goes Outside nearby, high, shnU 
sirens, others farther off— fainter-^ 
silence] 

Fust Figure in Blue [into telephone] The 
BiUionaire Worker [he comes — middle twen- 
ties — worker^ 8 dress, shaved head, bar^oot ] Is 
this your shift? 

Brlhonaue Worker. No, but the relay sum- 
mons has just sounded 

Fust Figure in Blue Prematurely. 

BiUumaue Worker You must have been 
forced mto that decision 

Fust Figure in Blue Under what com- 
pulsion? 

BiUwnaue Worker No worker can manage 
the earher shift 

Fust Figure in Blue What is your advice? 
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us? 


BUhonoxTe Worker What value has my 

advice here? , -r ^ xi. 

First Figure in Blue You heard — I put the 

question to you 

BiUionaire Worker You can inform your- 
self by pfilfiTig any worker m the factories 
First Figure in Blue I ask no worker — I 
want my information from the chief 
BiUionaire Worker What chief? 

First Figure in Blue [looking at him intently] 
The one who stands before me 

BiUionaire Worker Is this your abdica- 
tion? 

First Figure in Blue The new task de- 
mands redoubled strength The chief and we 
unite our efforts 

BiRwnaire Worker What do you want of 
? 

First Figure in Blue Gas with tenfold 
energy 

BiUionaire Worker [with a shrug] You de- 
cide the production 

First Figure in Blue That does not suffice 
The workers are slack. They’re soft — orders 
would run to water m their brains instead of 
stifFenmg them to action 
BiUionaire Worker Make your punish- 
ments harder 

First Figure in Blue And take them off 
their work 

BiUionaire Worker Can none be spared? 
First Figure in Blue From the last great 
spendmg of our forces? No Annihilation on 
both sides — but annihilation! 

BiUionaire Worker [flinches, recovers him- 
self] What do you want of me? 

First Figure in Blue To send through the 
whole works a galvanizmg current Fanati- 
cise them for the finnl nun. Hate and pnde 
can kmdle a fever to heat the coldest veins 
for once — ^mght wiU become day m the 
struggle to reach the goal that blood-red 
beacon hghts 

BiUionaire Worker Is that the goal? 

First Figure in Blue Which your voice 
shall announce Go amongst them m all the 
shops — let your words sound amidst the roar 
of the pistons and the bum of turning belts — 
overcome that dm with your shout to arms 
that shows them the goal and lends meanmg 
to their effort Hands will grasp levers with 
new strength — feet tighten on the switch- 
pedals eyes dear at the pressure-gauges 
The floodgates of work shqll open wide and 
gas overpower power 


I am due 


BiUionaire Worker [very calm] 
for punishment if I miss my shift 

First Figure in Blue You are no longer a 
worker 

BiUionaire Worker You have no power to 
dismiss any worker in this factory. 

First Figure in Blue I lay you under spe- 
cial contract 

BiUionaire Worker I dechne to accept it 
First Figure in Blue Do you wish to make 
conditions? 

Billionaire Worker I repeat the only one 
W'hich IS the one my mother and my mother’s 
father demanded Set this factory free 
First Figure in Blue [fiercely] Your grand- 
father and your mother protested against the 
production of gas Therefore it became neces- 
sary to use force m the works Otherwise our 
preparations for this war would have come to 
a standstill 

BiUionaire Worker Therefore their im- 
placable refusal 

First Figure in Blue We are engaged in a 
war such as no party was ever mvolved m 
before 

BiUionaire Worker. I have obeyed every 
order m silence 
First Figure in Blue 
now for you to speak. 

BiUionaire Worker 
agamst my mother? 

First Figure in Blue 
want gas After the 


Tbe time has come 
Agamst myself and 


For the workers who 
explosion they came 


back — ^they rebuilt the factory — they stayed 
in the shops m spite of danger that hourly 
threatened They bowed m wilhngness be- 
fore their master, whose name then was gas, 
whose nam e today is downfall if a voice they 
will heed will make it known to them Yours 
IS that voice — at your “yes” the “yes” of thou- 
sands will hght the tram of fire for the ulti- 
mate destruction Come over to us, and the 
half-dead will spnng to life again throughout 
these works 

BiUionaire Worker. I defend the legacy of 
my grandfather 

First Figure in Blue The workers them- 
selves laughed his plans to scorn 

BiUionaire Worker The form for people 
will manifest itself 

First Figure in Blue For others who sur- 
vive There is no future for us 

BiUionaire Worker There is always a way 
out 
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F%TSi Figure in Blue Do you seek one •with- 
out us? 

BiUionaiTe Worker, With you and withm 
you 

First Figure in Blue {after a moment's re- 
fleciiori\ We shall achieve by punishment the 
output we require 

[He makes a gesture of dismissal The 
Billionaibb W oHKER flroes Silence] 
Second Figure in Blue [at red pone] Be- 
port from third fightmg-sector — enemy pres- 
sure irresistible [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [smiclves red Tfilug ] v 
Third Figure in Blue [at red pane] Eeport 
from second fightmg-sector — enemy pressure 
irresistible [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [surUches red plug] 
Fourth Figure in Blue [at red pane] Re- 

port from first fightmg-sector — enemy pres- 
sure irresistible [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in Blue [springs wp] No re- 
port from the factories? 

Chief Engineer [enters hastily] 

Chi^ Engineer Turmoil everywhere! 
Shift-changes hitched! Rehef gang and gang 
on duty cease to cog! For the fet time a gap 
opens m a system that has been flawless all 
the years ibe pendulum swmgs wild! The 
machine has stalled 

First Figure in Blue Your organisation? 
Chief Engineer Announced by sirens! 
Answered by the gang on duty -with laymg- 
down of tools — ^and by the r^ef-gang with 
ignonng it 

First Figure in Blue Is anyone mcitmg 
them to resist? 

Chief Engineer Not a wheel-mmder among 
them! It’s the machme that is runmng wild — 
and it’s runmng wild because its works are 
movmg to a different rhythm The new dis- 
tribution of time has dikurbed the old pace 
and drags it down to seconds which suflSce for 
remembrance to remember themselvesi Light- 
rung flgjaTiPH in heads and illummates the path | 
they have been dnven along "these years upon | 
years! The tumult becomes a face g nnnin g 
its hideousness mto their horror-frozen mmdsi j 
First Figure in Blue Then — — strike? j 

Chief Engineer What is that? j 

First Figure in Blue Are they lea'vmg j 
switch-gear, lever, observation dial? 

Chief Engineer Already happerungs of the j 
past! Standstill ‘turned mto movement! 

First Figure in Blue Commotion? 

Chief Engineer, Flaming through the shops! 


Not a voice — ^not a cry — no eloquence! 
Silence of ice — gazmg before them— or steal- 
mg a glance at the next man who does like- 
wise at his neighbour, and so on from partner 
to partner! It is out of their eyes it’s commg 
— this thmg that is on its way to shatter us 
to bits — ^this tempest! 

First Figure in Blue A cordon round the 
shops — anyone attemptmg to leave to be 
stopped at the gates! 

Chief Engineer Is there still time? 

FifQi Figure in Blue [at green pane]. Re- 
port from third works . . 

Chi^ Engineer [goes to him — reading off] 
Work stands still — workers leavmg shops! 

First Figure in Blue Lock the others m 

Sixth Figure in Blue [at green pane] Re- 
port from second works 

Chief Engineer Work stands still. . . . 

Seventh Figure in Blue [at green pane] Re- 
port from first works . . 

Chief Engineer Workers leavmg shops! 

First Figure in Blue Alarm throughout the 
works! 

Chief Engineer Too late! We’re crushed 
under the weight of their numbers See it 
towermg fearfully over us, the wave about to 
break We have brought it towermg over our 
heads — they come and we are here! 

First Figure in Blue Are they through? 

Chief Engineer In inevitable march The 
hne presses back upon the place we drove 
them from There the storm gathers, there, 
when it breaks, it shall strike us — ^if we axe 
here for the strikmg 

First Figure in Blue [flinging the plugs to- 
gether in disorder] The calculation did not 
come out — there was a remamder! 

[He goes out with the Chief Enginbbb 
and the Fiqukes in Blub The hall 
remains empty Then an ever-swell- 
ing crowd of people emerge in a cirde 
against the dim grey waUs — men 
young and middle-aged, old men, hoys, 
in gray workers’ dothes, sham-headed 
and barefoot, women, young and 
middle-aged, old women, girls, in the 
same dothes, barefoot, with gray ker- 
chiefs dose round their hair A short 
distance from the tables the dead, 
silent, forward-pressing movement 
stops stiU The outbre^ comes in a 
great flood — silent — yet full of haste 
The tables are overturned and passed 
from hand to hand until they vanish 
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%ido the shadowy edge of the haU, the 
wires from platform to tables, from 
dome to platform, are tom away 
Then viter silence The women ptdl 
{he kerchiefs off their heads and begin 
to smooth their hair ] 

AJd Rooking at one another — in a great 
shout] No gasi 


ACT TWO 

Concrete haU Dimmer light from fhe arc- 
lamps HaU fvU 


Voices [rising dear through a murmurous 
8wdl\ of Tis? 

Girl [on the platform — spreading her hmr] 
Monung for tis — day "witli a morning so filled 
with ]oy m hght that it postpones the noon! 
Radiance streams from that monung, dawu- 
mg as no mormng dawned for us before We 
open eyes of awe upon that wider vision, chaos 
of hght m white and many colours the 
wonder passes and is retrospect Monungifor 
me leads my lover to me by the bnufT 
Young Worker [beside girl on the platform] 
Mormng for you and me and our fulfilment 
Empty were bemg and seekmg from day to 
day, neither yours nor mme until this bnght 
monung Now the locked waters flow once 
more, lade strong against the shore, notous 
with colour, loud with weddmg joyl 
Girl [embracing him] Monung for youl 
Young Worker Yielding her] Monung for 
you 


Girls and Young Workers [pressing about 
the platform — embracing] Monung for us 
Voices of the Others More for usi 
Wonuin [on the platform] Noon for us 
Out of that beginning I had not yet drawn 
the arc that sweeps towards the height— it 
crept flat along the ground Between man 
and wife nothmg lay behmd the monung — 
me dead husk rustled, nvetmg but not umting 
Now It diowers out of the bnghtness, and the 
rambow dunes overhead The clouds flaunt 
gold, they vanidi m fire of glory the sky 
around, rauung beneficence, wamung and 
nouns^g the dead-bnttle crust Man and 

breath, absorbed 
oi» n mdistmguishable Demands 

rmiTo answer 

'With a noonday clamour through 
me blue noon over us 

^an [beside her on the platform] Noon 


streams from you, dnvmg a swarm of blue- 
nmmed clouds Noon spread over me like a 
tent of permanence — boundmg the space 
where I am yours No exit to seduce where 
nothmg serves — no will that defies where 
nothmg signifies — ^the syllable is breathed and 
understandmg outreaches further words where 
both command Desire grew bold, immeasur- 
able — ^body bmds body, mated — our law is the 
doubhng of bemg and bemg unabated, for- 
biddmg nothmg, allowmg nothmg, for one- 
ness knows neither pleadmg nor resirtance and 
IS mdivisible m Man and Woman at noon 
Woman [reaching out her hands] Noon for 
youl 

JkTon [taking theni] Noon for youl 
Men and Women ground the platform, seek- 
ing one another’s hands] Noon for usl 

[Man end Woman down from platform ] 
Voices of Others More for usl 
Old Woman [on the platfomi] Evemng for 
us Once to be still after the da3r’s round, feet 
qmet m their shoes What were monung and 
noon to me? No difference to me between the 
noon and the monung One and the same 
and all the same pattern of bitter labour, 
shppmg by like muddy tnekhng water over 
bumps m a stream-bed we can’t see the bot- 
tom of That was mormng and noon for us 
Was I alone? Was no one by me m the 
begmnmg and after? Was I so quite alone? 
Did I go imder with only myself, reach out 
my hand only for my own other hand to save 
me from sinkmg, smJong? Had I died lonely 
even then? Evemng brmgs life, 
all the lost hours to the hours that shall be 
Time IS dealt out to a new measure — I hold 
out my two bands and jom them about noth- 
mgness— for it pours out of them— dazzled I 
look and see the treasure before me which 
noon and mommg hid and evenmg reveals 
Old Man [beside her on the phtfomi] For 
us the evemng Rest from the aimless, 
driven haste, trees and ^ade for us now 
Where whirls the tumult? Where are they 
hurrymg? Drowsy birds twitter in the 
branches— wmd soughs, rustles Day ebbs 
away Is it late? Mormng is foremg and 
crowdmg without peace, without end Was 
there loss? The curve of a hp can extrava- 
gantly bestow You suffered no want, I 
proi^d myself nothmg— and our evemng 
^closM a plenty we shall never exhaust. 
[Leads her with him doom from the platform ] 
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Old Men and Women [moving towards them 
— supporting one another] Evening for us! 

Voices of the Others More for us! 

A Voice What of us? 

Some Voices More for us^ 

Other Voices What of us? 

A Wave of Voices More for us! 

A Counter-Wave of Voices What of us? 

Voices upon Voices [in flood and counter- 
flood] More for us^ '^at of us? [Ending 
in a great cry Silence ] 

A Voice The Bilhonaire Worker! 

ATL the Voices Together [swelling — uniting — 
triumphing] The Bilhonaire Worker! [Si/- 
lence] 

BiUionaire Warier [ascends the platform] 

I stand here, yours Above you only by these 
steps I dimb mth my feet [On the platform ] 
No mind more deep-thmlang — ^no mouth 
more eloquent before 3^ou You call to mom- 
mg and to evenmg and to noon — and make 
the speakable articulate TPith words forever 
relevant For you, Young Girl, the mormng, 
dawn, and begmnmg of your hfe — and your 
sisters’ here and your sisters’ yet to come 
That IS primeval law! For 3’ou, Youth, the 
fire of early day, beatmg m blood and pulses 
with the first embrace~and m your brothers’ 
here and m your brothers’ yet to come That 
IS primeval law! For you, Woman, day big 
with noon, season of all fulfillment — and for all 
these women about you and all who are 3'et 
to come That is primeval law* For you, 
Man, the high stars’ brand of mighty noon — 
and for aU these men about you and all who 
are yet to come That is primeval law* For 
you, old men and old women, evenmg falhng 
on shoulders, mto laps, out of shadow and 
ffnlnn ans — hillin g into the mght that shall re- 
ceive your sleep without cry, without fear 
That IS primeval law* [Stronger] Day is 
about you agam — day and its fullness, mom- 
mg and noon and evenmg Law is restored 
and shmes out from new tablets You have 
come home n gnm — out of bondage — ^returned 
to the ultunate duties of life 

Voices What of us? 

Bdhonjaire Warier Proclaim yourselves 
in your self-recogmtion — ^under bitterest op- 
pression crushed to earth — ^penned m slavery 
like beasts for the slaughter — ^you shall be 

heard* Your experience shall be your seal and 

oath — ^this IS no child’s play Let your 
be heard — ^a truth of truths — m a great YES! 

Voices upon Voices What of us? 


Billionaire Worler Report yourselves m 
your unfoldmg* Your discovery would turn 
to sacrilege were you to hide what you have 
found Silence would set a stam upon your 
souls, black and temble, never to be effaced. 
The air m this house of yoms will turn foul 
if you bar 3'our windows shut and keep that 
hght from shining on the streets without 
Y'ou would stand cursed m that instant and 
forever damned 

AU. the Voices Together What of us? 
Billionaire Worher Spread your tidmgs 
abroad* Send 3'our ciy forth out of this hall 
over all the world Spare no labour — it sh rill 
be your last Give of your treasure, it is m- 
e\haustible and will return tonfold Roll the 
dome dear! 

[Silence] 

Voices upon Voices Roll the dome clear! 
All the Voices Together Roll the dome 
clear! 

Billionaire Worher Stretch the wire that 
shall flash your message around the earth’s 
circle! 

Voices Stretch the wire! 

Voices upon Voices Stretch the wire* 

AU the Voices Together Stretch the wire! 
BiUionaire Worker Send out the signal of 
truce to all the world’s fighters! 

Voices Send out the signal* 

Voices upon Voices Send out the signal! 
AU the Voices Together Send out the signal! 
Young Worler [On the platform — arms 
raised to the dome] We shall clear the dome! 

[Silence ] 

Vavce[ahov^ We m the dome* 

Voices [below] Roll the dome clear! 

Voice [above] Rust clogs the grooves! 

Voices [below] Loosen the nvetsl 
Voice [above] Mightily pressmg . . 

Yoices [below] Break down the gudersi 
Voice [above] Plates giving way! 

Voices [below] Widen the gap! 

Voice [a6oi;e] Now the dome moves! 

AU the Voices Together ^dow] Roll the 
dome clear! 

[A broad beam of light falls suddenly 
from dome to ground, and remains 
there erect like a shining column. 
Dazzled silence — aU faces raised ] 
Billionaire Worker [caUing upward] Speed 
up the work without slackmg 

Foice [above] The wire hangs plumb 
Bilhonaire Worker Make haste to be done 
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Ymce [above] Wireless at sumirut, here m 
good order 

B'Ohomvre Worker Hash, what I calll 

Voice [dbov^ We stand by 

Billionaire Send out the rally hands have 
ceased from their work — ^hands have quit 
their slavmg for destruction — ^hands are free 
to take the pressure of all hands m ours which 
now rest No GasI 

Foice [above] Hands have ceased their 
work — ^hands have qmt their slavmg for de- 
struction — ^hands are free to take the pressure 
of all hands m ours which now rest No GasI 

AU the Voices Together \bdow] No GasI 

Billionaire Worker Stand by for the 
answerl 

Voices [below] Tell us the answer! 

[Silence] 

Voice labors] Answer fails! 

[Silence] 

Billionaire Worker Send a new call Tu- 
mult m blood subsided — ^fever fell cool — sight 
came to eyes that look up to greet you — shift- 
changmg turned to abidance of bemg — ^No 
GasI 

■AU the Voices Together [bdow] No GasI 

Billionaire Work^ Watch for the answerl 

7oices upon Voices [bc2oto] Call down the 
answerl 

Billionaire Worker Keep good watch for 
the answerl 

[Silence ] 

KOice [above] Answer faHsI 

[Silence ] 

Billionaire Worker Urge a reply Land 
melted mto land — ^frontiers mto the all — ^the 
farthest are neighbours— joinmg with you we 
disperse among you, divided m oneness, one 
in division No Gas! 

I [above, repealing] Land melted mto 
land— frontiers mto the all — ^the farthest are 
neighbours— jommg with you we disperse 
amon^ou, divided m oneness, one m division 
— Jno Gas! 

AZl /be Voices Together [beZoiu] No Gas! 

Billionaire Worker Take the answer right! 

All the Yoiccs Together [below] Shout us 
tne answerl 


Voices upon Voices The Yellow Ones! 

AU the Voices Together The Enemy! 

[They fall back, making way for seven 
FrGTTREs IN Yeuc-ow who pass her - 
tween them into the centre of the haU 
BitjTJonaihe Wokker staggers from 
the platform ] 

First Figure in Yellow A hitch m the reck- 
omng A nft m the game Yours threw the 
cards down, we overtrumped Enter our 
losses mto your books [Silence ] The power 
of the gas you produce will serve our needs 
Your work shall pay your debt but never 
hqmdate it Gas is our fuel [Silence ] The 
works pass from your disposal to our com- 
mands We scrap the schedule of your shar- 
mgs Proceeds shall concentrate out of your 
many hands mto our few — ^wages for you m 
the m immuTTi measure for mamtenance of 
strength [Silence] From this hour these 
works resume the production of gas You 
entered this hall as a crowd, you leave it as 
shifts — ^back to your service, shift succeedmg 
shift We are the users of gas and demand it 
—the Chief Engineer is the maker of gas and 
shall answer to us [Chief Engineeb comes ] 
The Chief Engmeer stands m power over you 
to order and punish [Silence To the Chief 
Engeneee ] Set the hall to rights 
Chief Engineer [cells upwards] Roll the 
dome shut [The eunlighi diminishes and is 
gone ] Set up the tables [With noiseless and 
rapid obedience tables are reached over the heads 
of the crowd and set up in the cenire ] Stretch 
the wires [Swiftly, didly, wires are stretched 
from where they hang perpendicular from the 
dome diagonally to the tables as before ] Re- 
charge the lamps [Dusty hghtrbeams from 
arolamps] To the shops, forward! [Wordless 
melting away towards the edge of die hdl—^anr 
ishment] 

[Stx PiGUEEs IN YbUjOW sil down at 
the tables PnasT Figure in Yeuxiw 
arranges the plugs at the switchboard. 
Chiep Engineeb waits ] 

First Figure in Yellow [fo the Chiep EN'* 
ginebb] Gas! [Chief Engineeb ojf] 

ACT THREE 


Voice [abouc] Answer fails! 


Cement haU Dusty light beams from aro- 
tamp At the tables the seven Figures in Yei/- 
i^w Silence 

Second Figure in Yellow [at red pane] Report 
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from requisitions headquarters — ^two quotas 
more required for third distnct 

[Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [svoitches red plug] 
Fifth Figure in YeUow [at green pane] Re- 
port from third works Production one lot be- 
low contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [mdches green plug] 
Third Figure in Yellow [at red pane] 
port from requisitions headquarters. Three 
quotas more required for second distnct 

[Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [smdches red plug] 
Sixth Figure in YeUow [ai green pane] Re- 
port from second works. Production one lot 
below contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [suniches green plug] 
Fourth Figure in Yellow [ai red pane] R^ 
port from requisitions headquarters. Four 
quotas more required for first distnct 

[Pane dark 1 

First Figure in YeUow [sunichfis red plug] 
Seventh Figure in YeUow [at green pane] 
Report from first works. Production two lots 
under contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [suniches green plug] 

[Silence ] 

Second Figure in YeUow [at red pane] Re- 
port from requisitions headquarters Five 
quotas more required for third distnct 

[Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [svnUUies red plug] 
Fifth Figure in Yellow [ai green pane] Re- 
port from third works Production six lots 
under contract [Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [smUUies green plug] 
Third Figure in YeUow [ai red pane] Re- 
port from requisitions he^quarters Eight 
quotas more required for second distnct 

[Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [switches red plug] 
Sixth Figure in YeUow [at green pane] 
Report from second works Production ten 
lots under contract [Pane dark 1 

First Figure in YeUow [suniches green plug] 
Fourth Figure in YeUow [ai red pane] Re- 
port from requisitions headquarters Eleven 
quotas more required for first distnct 

[Pane dark ] 

First Figure in YeUow [sunMm red plug] 
Seventh Figure in YeUow [at green pane] ■ 
Report from first works Production twelve 
lots under contract [Pone dark ] 

First Figure in Ydlow [springs up — tele- 
phones]. The Chief Engmeerl [Chibp En- i 


aiNEBR comes — without haste ] Check-up sta 
tions, verify decreased production of gas Is 
defaults against Must by twelve lots 
Chief Engineer [codmly] Are you aston- 
ished? 

First Figure in YeiUow. Does personal 
opmion enter? 

Chief Engineer [shrugging shoulders]. If you 
can deny yourself 

First Figure in Ydlow. Automaton as all 
axe here 

Chief Engineer The automata m the shops 
are movmg fast with accessory sounds 
First Figure in YeUow Buzzmg what? 
C%ic/ Engineer ^'Not for me ” 

First Figure in YeUow Meanmg? 

Chief Engineer. This hand lifting lever — 
not for me This foot pressmg switch-pedal — 
not for me These eyes watchmg pressure- 
gauge — ^not for me 

First Figure in YeUow. Do you know your 
responsibility? 

Chief Engineer. Gas 

First Figure in Ydlow You will be held to 
account for every minus m dehveiy 

Chief Engineer [peculiarly] I am prepared 
— for ^e reckoning 

First Figure in Ydlow. You applied your 
powers? 

Chief Engineer [as hd'ore] Not yet 
First Figure in YeUow You inflicted no 
punishments? 

Chief Engineer Upon whom? 

First Figure in Yellow The hand that fal- 
ters at the lever — the foot that misses the 
switch-pedal — ^the eyes that bhnk before the 
pressure-gauge 

Chi^ Engineer And take every man, 
woman and child off the shift 

First Figure in Yellow All resistmg? 

Chief Engineer We weaken from shift to 
shift 

First Figure in Ydlow Then what next? 
Chief Engineer Gas! 

First Figure in Yellow Why did you not 
flog the first that flagged? 

Chief Engineer No 

First Figure in Ydlow Did you doubt its 
spread, havmg begun? 

Chief Engineer No 

First Figure in Yellow Why did you con- 
ceal these occurrences? 

Chief Engineer I did so 
First Figure in Ydlow Are you supporting 
the revolt? 
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Cht4 Engineer With all my power 
Fifth Figure in Ydlow [of green pane] xie- 
port from third works Production . 

Chief Engineer [tnumpJiarUly] Stoppedl 
Sixth Figure in Ydlow [at green pane] lie- 
port from first works Production . . . 

Chid Engineer Stoppedl 

[The Eiqtjbbs in YbmiOW leave ineir 

tobZes] 

Ftrd Figure in Ydlow Who . . . ? 

Chief Engineer My orders! As I left to 
come here With my power behmd them, 
conferred by yourself The obedient obey 
No more hands hftmg levers — ^for others No 
more feet pressmg switch-pedals — ^for others 
No more eyes watchmg pressure-gauges for 
others Hand falls, fist clenches agamst you 
— foot withdraws, poises to run against you — 
eyes turn away, dart glances aga in st you 
Gas for us — gas agamst you! 

First Figure in Yellow Do you overlook 
the consequences? 

Chief Engineer None for us. 

First Figure in Ydlow Battenea surround 
the works 

Chief Engineer. In triple circle. 

First Figure in Yellow Primed for the first 
sign of rebeUion. 

Chief Engineer Eebelhon rages! 

First Figure in Yellow The works to the 
last man, mto the dust with one volley 
Chief Engineer Are you sure? 

First Figure in Ydlow We await your re- 
port of resumption of work withm TninimuTn 
delay [HesignstotftePiQUKESiN YeIjLOW — 
they leave together] 

Chid Engineer [at front table — telephones] 
Leave all idiops — ^meetmg m the hall 

[Crowd entrance — shoving oecmivlaiion 
towards centre— full hall ] 

Foice [at last — shnil, frightened] Who has 
turned us off? 

Chid Engineer Those who fill this place 
with crowdmg pressure to the limit of its 
walls. Those who left lever, switch-block, and 
gauge-glass m the lurch. Those who were 
serf-fidence and will now be freemen-voice 
V owes upon Voices Who has turned us off? 
Cfti^ Engineer Those whose hands double 
to fiste defying Those whose feet ru^ to the 
att{^ Those whose eyes take m the measure 
of tn© 6l£tv&-iix£tst6r 

AUthe Voices Together. Who has turned 
us onr 

Chid Engineer Your command is your 


destmy Your word is j'our law. Yesterday, 
rented daves — ^masters today 

[Silence ] 

Voice What of us? 

Chief Engineer Release from debt and 
deeper debt Backs pull straight after burden 
and jmke Stranglmg compulsion relaxed 
Voices upon Voices WTiat of us? 

Chief Engineer Up from the knees Weak- 
ness grow s strong Fear soars to fight. 

All the Voices Together Wiat of us? 

Chief Engineer Unleash the shnkmg mge 
m jmu Unleash tlie hatred that ennged in 
you Unleash the poison that oozed m you 
Repay! 

Foiccs Have we power? 

Chief Engineer Pushed from shadow into 
bght Purple for your rags Nothmgness 
raised to affluence 

Foiccs upon Voices Have we power? 

Chief Engineer Beyond all measure No 
weapon can strike wnth the force of your arms 
raised to stnkc No shot is dendher than the 
breath of your lungs You arc on the march, 
conquerors, before ever you reach the field 
AU the Voices Together Have we pow'cr? 
Chid Engineer The battle is yours without 
the loss of a knuckle-jomt In less than half 
a day, the day is yours Where is the means 
to victory more temblc than yours? Poison 
Gasl [He takes a red globe out of his pocket.] 
My discovery for you Beasts of burden you, 
and I too — and the shame devoured me for 
all of us Not for a second did I lose sight of 
my goal, to destroy our whip-mastcrs — at 
last I reached it — the formula that frees 
hatred and shame were its mgrcdicnts In a 
skm-thm glass — ^victory that swells and eats 
away fle^ from legs, bleaches stiff bones. 
[Silence ] There is no looking on the power 
of annihilation with unpumty Reason leaves, 
and madness enters the brain of the beholder 
who sees hving men turned to bleached 
skeletons before his very eyes Resistance 
screams itself down out of the mouth of 
the first mquisitive one who rashly rushes 
hither, crymg out world’s end and massacre! 
[Silence ] This is the decisive hour for time 
everlastmg— decide, and you are the victors 
Set ae example— hurl your ball from the top 
of the dome — aim at the lines waitmg to aim 
at you— meet onslaught with onslaught- 
hurl your ballsl 
Voices Poison gas 
Chid Engineer Be avengers! 
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V(nces upon Voices Poison gasl 
Cki^ Engineer Be fighters 1 
All the Voices Together Poison gasl 
Chief Engineer Be conquerors! 

[Young workers crowd on to the steps of 
the platform — hands outstretched for 
the globe Billionaire Worker 
pushes his way through them past 
their uplifted arms ] 

Billionaire Worker Don’t touch that 
globe Beject that temptation Do not 
destroy your power with the hurhng of the 
balls 

Vonces The Bilhonaire Workerl 
Billionaire Worker Do not follow those 
orders Do not aim m the dark Do no 
mean and paltry traflSckmg 

Voices upon Voices The Bilhonaire 
Worker! 

Bilhonaire Worker Protect your priv- 
ileges Eiiow your means of conquest 
Build upon rock the house that shall stand 
unshaken forever 

AU the Voices Together. The Bilhonaire 
Worker! 

[The young workers have faUen away 
from the steps The Billionaire 
Worker ascends further ] 

Billionaire Worker Spread your sight to 
span the new that began m the old Be- 
ginnmg meets end, new truth, truth revealed 
All ages debouch m your age, endlessly re- 
peatmg Your need is not discovery — ^your 
fulfillment not experiment and proof Your 
lot IS m the wheel thousands of years revolv- 
ing — ^punfymg your decisions with sortmg and 
sortmg \Silence ] No road of many tummgs 
leads to perfection as the street that is open- 
mg for you now Yours the gam — ^your tables 
ran over Kiches were piled up all round 
you {Sdence ] But it scattered away hke 
sand children play with on the beach The 
rismg of a wmd retards nothmg — you cannot 
stop sprin g s black with the birth of earth- 
disturbmg tempest Momentum of release 
met you and flung you to the groimd A deep 
fw.11 The tower of your own height buned 
you [Silence ] You were reckoned great be- 
fore — you shall be greater now — ^as martyrs 
[Silence\ The unslaked passion left you — 
day-labour Endlessly satiatmg the name- 
less other replaced it Not tables and shifts 
and dismissals feed it, but its own com that 
pays never more, never less [Silence ] Pay 
with the count^eit they demand of you 


Cheat the cheater with his own spunous cur- 
rency’s dull rmg Your work brmgs nothmg 
to maturity — do it Theu currency is fallmg 
— convert it Martyrs m the works — free- 
men m yourselves [Silenee] Build up the 
kmgdom Not with the burden of new dis- 
coveries — distance does not mtimidate 
Hard upon the ungrudgmg promise crowd the 
first-frmts — ^law long and long smce, piled on 
law — ^preparations npe, time out of mmd — 
use your existence to which all reverts — ^build 
to the last stronghold the kmgdom which is 
m yourselves [Silence The Billionaire 
Worker on the platform] You shall dare 
what generations and generations have bred 
m you You exiled one of yourselves, and 
wisely — over green pastures he decoyed you 
here before me Not from outside can you 
protect the greatness withm you — you cannot 
pen it m vuth colony and colony — your kmg- 
dom is not of this world! [Silence ] Face the 
stranger — pay him his mterest — Cleave him 
his wage— ^ovel him his gams — suffer his 
demands — signore the qime bleedmg m your 
plnn — ^Be your Kmgdom I [Breathing silence ] 

Chief Engineer [at the foot of the steps] 
Treachery spits m your faces m that cry-^o 
you not hear it? Have you no tongues to 
downcry it? Have you forgotten the pledge 
of your surging voices raised to me? 

Billionaire Worker Dehver yourselves 
withm yourselves! 

Chief Engineer What will remain to you 
once dispossessed? Your necks for the bloody 
^urrmg of the lash — yourselves for defilement, 
laughmg you to scorn — a cattle-team mis- 
used And drudgery for ever, a whungm 
crankmg you eternally round and roimd, 
wearmg and beanng you down To be racked 
with diastisement when your limbs break 
imder you Those are your terms of hire 

Billionaire Worker Let the kmgdom anse, 
which shall reign m you almighty 

Chi^ Engineer Let the power fall low 
which exploits you now Yours the gam — 
without the bendmg of a finger Gas the 
mag mian works for you. You use your vic- 
tory as the victors of yesterday showed you to 

Billionaire Worker Dehver yourselves m 
the endurance of serfdom which cannot touch 
the kmgdom withm 

Chief Engineer Think of the tribute that 
will fall to you No place on the world's 
globe but will be your debtor, no ships hold 
but will carry freight for you, no bndge but 
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whose arch bears supphes for you, no wire but 
flnahpa your Commands from pole to pole 
Your will IS world-empire 
BiUumavre Worker The voice speaks agam 
— ^the hght that tempts and dazzles shmes out 
again 

Cht^ Engineer Give your purpose voice 
that it may bmd you implacably 
BiUiomire Worker Decide for the way of 
humihty 

Chief Engineer Strike a bargain with your 
term and the bombardment I 
BiMtcmaire Worker Return to your places, 
perform your services — ^they are the lesser 
part 

Chief Engineer [on the platform] Take aim 
and cast the single throw which gives you 
victoiy 

Billionaire Worker EetumI 
Chi^ Engineer [holding the globe high] 
Dominion I 

Billionaire Worker Foimd the kmgdomi 
Chi^ Engineer Igmte the gas that kills! 

[Silence 1 

Bittumoare Worker Be silent and hsten 
how heaven and earth both hold their breath 
before your decision which shall seal the fate 
of the world [Silence ] 

Voices The gas that kills! 

Voices upon Voices The gas that kfllsl 
AH the Voices Together The gas that kills! 
Chief Engineer [mctonous] Ours the 
power! Ours the world! Aim the bomb — 
hasten the throw — ^they ^all not shoot! 

Who volunteers? 

Young Workers [storming on to the plat- 
form] I! 

Chi^ Engineer Have a care of this ball — 
it IS dangerous 


Billionaire Worker [restraining the young 
workers — turning to the CJhief Enginexib] I 
am the nghtful one — have pnonty 
All the Voices Together The Bilhonaure 
Worker! [The CJhief Engineeb gives him the 
bomb] 

Billionaire Worker [on the platform — borrib 
upraised over his head] My blood’s blood 
beat for our conversion My thirst slaked 
itself at the thirst of mother and mother’s 
father Our voices imght have waked the 
wilderness — Our voices could wake the wilder- 
ness — omen’s ears are deaf I am vmdicatedl 
I can fulfill! [He throws thebomb into the air — 
it falls and smashes with a frail datter Silence ] 
Chi^ Engineer The gas that kills 
AVI the Voices The gas that kills 

[Paralysed silence Bombardment thun- 
ders from without Darkness, and 
vast crash of collapsing walls Si- 
lence Inghi comes gradually The 
haU a shambles of cement slabs lying 
on top of one another like broken 
graveston^ — the skeletons of the work- 
ers already bleached jut out amongst 
them IhGTJBE in Yellow — hd- 
meted, telephone at head, hastens to- 
wards the wreckage, unrolling wire ] 
Figure in YeUow [stops — stares vnldly — 
shrieks into telephone] Rnport of effect of 
bombardment— Turn your bullets on your^ 
selves — exterminate yourselves — the dead 
crowd out of their graves— day of judgment — 
dies irae — solvet — in faml 

[His shot shatters the rest In the mist- 
grey distance sheaves of flaming bombs 
bursting together — vwtd in self-exter- 
minaiion ] 

THE END 
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KAREL CAPEK AND HIS PLAYS 


Karel Capek, the author of i? U R , was bom in northern Bohemia on January 9 
1890, and was educated at the umversities of Prague, Berhn, and Pans He began his 
career in literature by wnting sketches and stones in collaboration with his brother 
Joseph, and until his death m 1938 continued to produce remarkable short stories and 
sketches of travel that have placed him among the most gifted of Czecho-Slovakian writers 
After a period spent in journalism, he became intensely interested m the theatre, and for a 
time assisted M Jaroslav Kvapil in directing the Mumcipal Theatre of Vinohradz He con- 
fesses that, from the first, he felt an “unappeasable desire of mteUectual adventure” and 
“a passionate need of search” This intellectual adventurousness and passionate curiosity 
inspired his plays and help to explam their characteristic quahties His first play. The 
Brigand, was published in 1920 With the production oi R U R his reputation was 
estabhshed as the foremost dramatist of Czecho-Slovakia Followmg R U R came 
The Life of the Insects, written in collaboration with his brother Joseph, which was pro- 
duced m New York under the title of The World We Live In This cunous and brilliant 
social satire was suggested by J H Fabre’s famous scientific work Social Life tn the Insect 
World, and presents human bemgs in the guise of various kmds of insects, with satire 
upon human follies and vices Its third act, at least, must be considered as among the 
most stnkmg and effective of its kind in ^ modem drama Capek’s next play. The 
Makropoulos Case (pubhshed and produced in Amienca as The Makropovlos Secret) is 
a s^dy of the possible effects of longevity upon an mdividual whose hfe has been 
artificially prolonged to the age of over three hundred years Expressed, like R U R, 
m terms of melodrama, the play none the less embodies a serious ethical concept, pre- 
sented with excellent theatncal effect 

It may very well be that R U R, with its picture of mechanical men domg the work 
of the world and then tummg upon their creators, was suggested by the old Jewish legend 
cmrent m Prague — ^that of the “Golem,” a man made by artifice, a kmd of Franken- 
j “onster without a soul, who turns Berserk and works havoc, until he is finally 
destroyed by his maker However mspired or suggested, the play is perhaps the most 
remarkable example of the umon of melodrama and social cnticism In its essence it 
M a devastatmg arraignment of modem mechamstic civilization In mere form in 
It w un^estionably melodrama— its persons mere types, its situations, mclud- 
curtains”, essentiaUy melodramatic Perhaps m no other play is there 
of seemmgly Averse qualities, for there can be no question 

as to thrmpcTfl as httle question 

p rr D effective, though purely theatnc, quality of the plot 

was produced first at the National Theatre, Prague on Januarv 2f5 1Q91 Tfo 
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C5HAEACTERS 


Haebt Domin — General Manager of JBoS- 
sum’s Universal Robots 
Sulla— A Rohotess 
MABros— A Robot 
Helena Globt 

Db GAhif— Head of the Physiological and 
Experimental Department of R U R 
Mb "Fabry— Engineer General, Technical 
Controller of R V. R 

De Hallbmbieb — Head of the Institute for 
Psychological Training of Robots 
Me Aiavist— Architect, Head of the Works 
Department of R V R 
Consul Busman — General Business Marif 
ager of R U R 
Nana 

Radius— A Robot 
Helena— A Robotess 
Pbimus— A Robot 
A Servant 
Fibst Robot 
Second Robot 
Third Robot 

The action takes place on an island some time in the futU/te^ 
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Central office of the factory of Rossum’a 
Universal Robots Entrance on the right 
The vnndows on the front wall look out on 
the roios of factory chimneys On the left 
more managing departments Domin is 
sitting in the revolving chair at a large 
American writing table On the left-hand 
wall large maps showing steamship and rail- 
road routes On the nght-hand wall are 
fastened printed placards (“Robot's 
Cheapest Labor,” etc ) In contrast to these 
wall fittings, the floor is covered with a 
splendid Turkish carpet, a sofa, leather 
armchair, and flling cabinets At a desk 
near the windows SuLiiA is typing letters 

Domin Idictatingl Ready? 

Sulla Yes 

Domin To E M McVicker and Co, 
Southampton, England “We undertake no 
guarantee for goods damaged in transit 
As soon as the consignment was taken 
on board we drew your captam’s attention 
to the fact that the vessel was unsuitable 
for the transport of Robots, and we are 
therefore not responsible for spoiled freight 
We beg to remam for Rossum's Umversal 
Robots Yours truly” [Sulla, who has 
sat motionless during dictation, now types 
rapidly for a few seconds, then stops, with- 
drawing the completed letter 1 Ready? 
Sulla Yes 

Domin Another letter To the E B 
Huyson Agency, New York, XJ S A "We 
beg to acknowledge receipt of order for five 
thousand Robots As you are sendmg your 
own vessel, please dispatch as cargo equal 
quantities of soft and hard coal for R U 
R , me same to be credited as part payment 
of the amount due to us We beg to re- 
mam, for Rossum’s Universal Robots. 
Yoms i^ly > [Sulla repeats the rapid typ- 
inpl Ready? yy 

Sulla Yes 

letter “Encdnchs' 
many We beg to ac- 
order for fifteen thou- 


Domin Another 
werks, Hamburg, Ge 
knowledge receipt of 


sand Robots” {Telephone rings 1 Hello 1 
This IS the Central Office Yes Certainly 
Well, send them a wire Good [Hangs 
up telephone ] Where did I leave off? 

Sulla “We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
order for fifteen thousand Robots ” 

Domin Fifteen thousand R Fifteen 
thousand R [Enter Mabius] 

Domin Well, what is it? 

Manus There’s a lady, sir, asking to see 
you 

Domin A lady? Who is die? 

Manus I don’t know, sir She bungs 
this card of mtroduction 
Domin [Reads the cardf Ah, from 
President Glory Ask her to come m 
Manus Please step this way 

[Enter Helena Globy ] 
[Exit Mabius] 
Helena How do you do? 

Domin How do you do [Standxng upf 
What can I do for you? 

Helena. You are Mr Domin, the General 
Manager 
Domin I am 

Helena I have come 

Domin With President Gloiy’s card. 
That IS qmte sufficient 
Helena President Glory is my father. I 
am Helena Glory 

Domin Miss Glory, this is such a great 
honor for us to be allowed to welcome our 

great President’s daughter, that 

Helena That you can’t show me the 
door? 

Domin Please sit down Sulla, you may 
go 

[Exit Sulla 1 

Domin [Sitting down 3 How can I be 
of service to you. Miss Glory? 

Helena I have come 

Domin To have a look at our famous 
works where people are manufactured lake 
all visitors Well, there is no objection 

H elena I thought it was forbidden to 

Domin To enter the factory Yes, of 
course Everybody comes here with some- 
one's vimtmg card. Miss Glory 
Helena And you show them- ■ - 
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Domin Only certain things The manu- 
facture of artificial people is a secret proc- 
ess 

Helena If you only knew how enor- 
mously that 

Domtn Interests me Europe’s talkmg 
about nothmg else 

Helena T^y don’t you let me finish 
peaking? 

Domin I beg your pardon Did you 
want to say somethmg Cerent? 

Helena I only wanted to ask— — 
Domin Whether I could make a special 
exception in your case and show you our 
factory Why, certainly, Miss Gloiy 
Helena How do you know I wanted to 
say that? 

Domin They all do But we shall con- 
sider it a special honor to show you more 
than we do the rest 
Helena Thank you 

Domin But you must agree not to di- 
vulge the least . . . 

Helena [standing up and giving him her 
handl My word of honor 
Domin Thank you Won’t you raise 
your veil? 

Helena Of course You want to see 
whether I’m a spy or not. I beg your 
pardon. 

Domin What is it? 

Helena Would you mmd releasmg my 
hand? 

Domin [releasing ill I beg your pardon 
Helena [raising her veill How cautious 
you have to be here, don’t you? 

Domin [observing her with deep vnter- 

<est] Hm, of course — we — ^that is 

Helena But what is it? What’s the 
matter? 

Domin I’m remarkably pleased. Did 
you have a pleasant crossmg? 

Helena Yes 
Domin No difficulty? 

Helena Why? 

Domin What I mean to say is — you’re 
so young 

Helena. May we go straight mto the 
factory? 

Domin Yes Twenty-two, I think 
Helena Twenty-two what? 

Domin Years 

Helena Twenty-one Why do you want 
to know? 


Domin Because — as — [mth enthusiasm] 
you will make a long stay, won’t you? 

Helena That depends on how much of 
the factoiy you show me 

Domin Ob, bang the factory. Oh, no, 
no, you diall see everythmg. Miss Glory. 
Indeed you shall Won’t you sit down? 

Helena [crossing to couch and sitting]. 
Thank you 

Domin But first would you like to hear 
the stoiy of the invention? 

Helena Yes, mdeed 

Domin [observes BfetEKA mth rapture 
and reels off rapidly] 

It was m the year 1920 that old Rossum, 
the great physiologist, who was then quite 
a young scientist, took himself to this dis- 
tant island for the purpose of studymg the 
ocean fauna, full stop On this occasion 
he attempted by chemical ^thesis to imi- 
tate the livmg matter known as protoplasm 
until he suddenly discovered a substance 
which behaved exactly hke livmg matter 
although its chemical composition was dif- 
ferent That was in the year of 1932, ex- 
actly four hundred years after the discov- 
ery of America Whewl 

Helena Do you know that by heart? 

Domin Yes You see physiology is not 
in my Ime Shall I go on? 

Helena Yes, please 

Domin And then. Miss Gloiy, old Ros- 
sum wrote the following among his chem- 
ical specimens “Nature has found only 
one method of organizing hvmg matter 
There is, however, another method, more 
simple, flexible and rapid, which has not 
j^et occurred to nature at all This second 
process by which life can be developed was 
discovered by me to-day” Now imagme 
him, Miss Gloiy, writing those wonderful 
words over some colloidal mess that a dog 
wouldn’t look at Imagme him sitting over 
a test tube, and thinkmg how the whole 
tree of hfe would grow from it, how all 
ammals would proceed from it, begmmng 
with some sort of beetle and ending with 
a man A man of different substance from 
us Miss Gloiy, that was a tremendous 
moment. 

Helena Well? 

Domin Now, the thmg was how to get 
the life out of the test tubes, and hasten 
development and form organs, bones and 
nerves, and so on, and find such substances 
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as catalj^cs, enzymes, hormones, and so 
forth, m short — you understand? 

Helena Not much, I’m afraid 

Domin Never mmd You see with the 
help of his tmctures he could make what- 
ever he wanted He could have produced 
a Medusa with the bram of a Socrates or 
a worm fifty yards long But bemg with- 
out a gram of humor, he took it mto hia 
head to make a vertebrate or perhaps a 
man This artificial hvmg matter of his 
had a ragmg thirst for life It didn’t mind 
bemg sewn or mixed together That 
couldn’t be done with natural albumen. 
And that’s how he set about it 

Helena About what? 

Domtn About imitatmg nature First 
of all he tried making an artificial dog 
That took him several years and resulted in 
a sort of stunted calf which died m a few 
days I’ll show it to you m the museum 
And then old Hossum started on the manu- 
facture of man 

Helena And I must divulge thia to 
nobody? 

Hornin To nobody m the world 

Helena What a pity that it’s to be found 
in all the school books of both Europe and 
Amenca 

Domtn Yes But do you know what 
isn’t m the school books? That old Bos- 


Hum was mad Seriously, Miss Glory, yoi 
must keep this to yourself The old cranl 
wanted to actually make people 
Helena But you do make people 
Domtn Approximately, Miss Glory Bu 
old Rossum meant it hterally He wantet 
to become a sort of scientific substitute fo: 
God He was a fearful materialist, an( 
that’s why he did it all His sole purposi 
was nothmg more nor less than to prov( 
'hat God was no longer necessary Do yoi 
vuow anything about anatomy? 
ffeleno Very little 

D(mtn, Neither do I Well, he then de^ 
cided to manufacture everythmg as m th< 
h^an body I’ll show you m ^e museun 
^e bunghng attempt it took him ten yean 
0 produce It was to have been a man 
but It hved for three days only Then ui 
came yo^g Rossum, an engineer He wai 
a wonderful fellow. Miss Gloiy When h< 
^w what a mess of it the old man wai 
mafang, he said “It’s absurd to spend tei 
y makmg a man If you can’t mak( 


him quicker than nature, you might as well 
shut up shop ” Then he set about leam- 
mg anatomy himself 

Helena There’s nothing about that in 
the school books 

Domtn No The school books are full 
of paid advertisements, and rubbish at that 
What the school books say about the umted 
efforts of the two great Rossums is all a 
fairy tale They used to have dreadful 
rows The old atheist hadn’t the slightest 
conception of mdustrial matters, and the 
end of it was that yoimg Rossum shut him 
up m some laboratory or other and let him 
fritter the time away with his monstrosi- 
ties, while he himself started on the busi- 
ness from an engmeer’s point of view Old 
Rossum cursed him and before he died he 
managed to blotch up two physiological 
horrors Then one day they foimd him 
dead m the laboratoiy And that’s his 
whole story 

Helena And what about the young man? 

Domtn Well, any one who has looked 
mto human anatomy will have seen at 
once that man is too complicated, ntid that 
a good engineer could make him more sim- 
ply So young Rossum began to overhaul 
anatomy and tried to see what could be 
left out or simplified In short— but this 
isn’t bormg you, Miss Glory? 

Helena No mdeed You’re— it’s awfully 
mteresting 

Domtn So young Rossum said to him-- 
self “A man is sometlung that feels happy, 
plays the piano, hkes going for a walk, and 
m fact, wants to do a whole lot of thmg? 
that are really unnecessary ” 

Helena Oh 

Domtn That are unnecessary when he 
wants, let us say, to weave or count Do 
you play the piano? 

Helena Yes 

Domtn That’s good But a working ma- 
chine must not play the piano, must not 
feel happy, must not do a whole lot of 
other thmgs A gasohne motor must not 
have tassels or ornaments. Miss Glory And 
to manufacture artificial workers is the 
same thmg as to manufacture gasohne mo- 
tors The process must be of the simplest, 
and the product of the best from a prac- 
tical pomt of view What sort of worker 
do you th i nk is the best from a practical 
point of view? 
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Helena. What? 

Domin What sort of worker do you 
think IS the best from a practical pomt of 
view? 

Helena. Perhaps the one who is most 
honest and hardworking 

Domin No , the one that is the cheapest. 
The one whose requirements are the small- 
est Young Rossum mvented a worker 
with the mmimum amount of reqmrements 
He had to simplify him He rejected 
everythmg that did not contribute directly 
to the progress of work — ever3rthmg that 
makes man more expensive In fact, he 
rejected man and made the Robot My 
dear Miss Glory, the Robots are not peo- 
ple Mechanically they are more perfect 
than we are, they have an enormously de- 
veloped mtelligence, but they have no soul 

Helena How do you know they’ve no 
soul? 

Domin Have you ever seen what a 
Robot looks like indde? 

Helena No 

Domin Very neat, veiy simple Really, 
a beautiful piece of work Not much m it, 
but eveiythmg in flawless order The prod- 
uct of an engineer is technically at a higher 
pitch of perfection than a product of 
nature 

Helena But man is supposed to be the 
product of God 

Domin All the worse God hasn’t the 
least notion of modem engmeenng Would 
you believe that young Rossum then pro- 
ceeded to play at bemg God? 

Helena How do you mean? 

Domin He began to manufacture Super- 
Robots Regular giants they were He 
tried to make them twelve feet tall But 
you wouldn’t beheve what a failure they 
were 

Helena A failure? 

Domin Yes For no reason at all their 
limbs used to keep snappmg off Evidently 
our planet is too small for giants Now we 
only make Robots of normal size and of 
very high class human finish 

Helena I saw the first Robots at home 
The town counsel bought them for — I mean 
engaged them for work 

Domin Bought them, dear Miss Gloiy 
Robots are bought and sold 

Helena These were employed as street 


sweepers. I saw them sweeping. They 
were so strange and qmet. 

Domin Rossum’s Umversal Robot fac- 
tory doesn't produce a umform brand of 
Robots We have Robots of finer and 
coarser grades The best will hve about 
twenty years [He rings Jor Marius] 
Helena Then they die? 

Domin. Yes, they get used up. 

[JEnter Marius ] 
Domin. Marius, bnng m samples of the 
Manual Labor Robot [Exit Marius] 
Domin I’ll show you specimens of the 
two extremes This first grade is compara- 
tively inexpensive and is made m vast 
quantities 

[Marius reenters with two Manual 
Labor Robots! 

Domin There you are; as powerful as a 
small tractor Guaranteed to have average 
mtelligence That will do, Manus 

[Marius exits vnth Robots! 
Helena They make me feel so strange 
Domin [rings! Did you see my new typ- 
ist? [He rings for Suula] 

Helena I didn’t notice her 

[Enter Sulla] 

Domin Sulla, let Miss Gloiy see you 
Helena So pleased to meet you You 
must find it tembly dull m this out-of-the- 
way spot, don’t you? 

Sulla I don’t know, Miss Gloiy 
Helena Where do you come from? 

Sulla From the factory 
Helena Oh, you were bom there? 

Sulla I was made there 
Helena What? 

Domin [laughing!. Sulla is a Robot, best 
grade 

Helena Oh, I beg your pardon 
Domin Sulla isn’t angiy See, Miss 
Glory, the kmd of skm we make [Feels 
the skm on Sulla’s face! Feel her face. 
Helena Oh, no, no 

Domin You wouldn’t know that she’s 
made of different material from us, would 
you? Turn round, Sulla 
Helena Oh, stop, stop 
Domin Talk to Miss Glory, Sulla 
Sulla Please sit down [BfeLEaiA sits] 
Did you have a pleasant crossmg? 

Helena Oh, yes, certainly 
Sulla Don’t go back on the Amelia, Miss 
Glory. The barometer is fallmg steadily 
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Wait for the Pennsylvania That’s a good, 
powerful vessel 

Domin What’s its speed? 

iSuHa Twenty knots thousand 

tons One of the latest vessels, Miss Glory. 

Helena Thank you 

Sulla A crew of fifteen hundred. Captain 
Harpy, eight boilers 

Domin That’ll do, Sulla Now show us 
your knowledge of BVench 

Helena You know French? 

Sulla I know four languages 1 can 
wnte Dear Sur, Monsieur, Geehrter Herr, 
Cteny pane 

Helena [jumping up1 Oh, that’s absurd! 
Sulla isn’t a Bnbot Sulla is a girl like me 
Sulla, this IS outrageous! Why do you take 
part in such a hoax? 

Sulla I am a Kobot 

Helena No, no, you are not tellmg the 
truth I know they’ve forced you to do it 
for an advertisement Sulla, you are a 
girl like me, aren't you? 

Domtn I’m sorry, Miss Glory. Sulla is 
a Robot 

Helena It’s a he! 

Domin What? [Rings] Excuse me. 
Miss Glory, then I must convmce you 

LEnier Mabius ] 

^ Domin Marius, take Sulla mto the dis- 
•sectmg room, and tell them to open her up 
at once 

Helena Where? 

Domtn Into the dissectmg room When 
they’ve cut her open, you can go and have 
a look. 

Helena No, no! 

Romm Excuse me, you spoke of hes 

Helena You wouldn’t have her killed? 

Domtn You can’t kill machmes 

Helena Don’t be afraid, Sulla, I won’t 
let you go Tell me, my dear, are th^r 
always so cruel to you? You mustn’t put 
^th it, Sulla You mustn’t 
I am a Robot 

• That doesn’t matter Robots are 

3m as good as we are Sulla, you wouldn’t 

^ to pieces? 

Sulla Yes 

th^*?^”* you’re not afraid of death, 

^Ik I gotten, Miss Gloiy. 

He^ Do you know what would hap- 
pen to you m there? 

Sulla Yes, I shoidd cease to move 


Helena How dreadful! 

Domtn Manus, tell Miss Glory what you 
are 

Manus Marius, the Robot 
Domtn Would you take Sulla into the 
dissectmg room? 

Manus Yes 

Domin Would you be sorry for her? 
ilfantw I cannot tell 
Domin What would happen to her? 
Manus She would cease to move They 
would put her mto the stampmg mill 
Domtn That is death, Marius Aren’t 
you afraid of death? 

Manus No 

Domtn You see, Miss Glory, the Robots 
have no mterest m life They have no en- 
loymenta Th^ are less than so much 
grass 

Helena Oh, stop Send them away 
Domin Manus, Sulla, you may go 

[Exeunt SuniA and Mabius 3 
Helena How temblel It’s outrageous 
what you are doing 
Domin Why outrageous? 

Helena I don't know, but it is Why do 
you call her Sulla? 

Domin Isn’t it a nice name? 

Helena It’s a man’s name Sulla was a 
Roman general 

Domin Oh, we thought that Manus and 
Sulla were lovers 

Helena Marius and Sulla were generals 
and fought against each other m the year— 
I’ve forgotten now. 

Domin Come here to the wmdow 
Helena What? 

Domin Come here What do you see? 
Helena Bncklayers 

Domtm Robots All our work people 
axe Robots And down there, can you see 
anythmg? 

Helena Some sort of ofBce 

Romm A countmg house And m it— 

Helena A lot of officials 

Romm Robots All our officials are 

Robots And when you see the factory 

[Factory whistle blows 1 
Noon We have to blow the 
wMe because the Robots don’t know 
when to stop work In two hours I will 
snow you the kneading trough, 

Helena Kneading trough ? 

Romin The pestle for beatmg up the 
paste In each one we mix the ingredients 
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for a thousand Robots at one operation 
Then there are the vats for the prepara- 
tion of liver, brains, and so on Then you 
will see the bone factory After that I’ll 
show you the spinning mill 
Helena Spuming mill? 

Domin Yes For weaving nerves and 
vems Miles and miles of digestive tubes 
pass through it at a time 
Helena Majm’t we talk about something 
else? 

Domin Perhaps it would be better 
There’s only a handful of us among a hun- 
dred thousand Robots, and not one woman 
We talk about nothing but the factory all 
day, every day It’s ]ust as if we were 
under a curse. Miss Glory 
Helena I’m sorry I said that you were 
lymg [A knock at the doorl 

Domin Come m 

[From the right enter Mr Fabry, 
Dr. Gall, Dr Hallbmeieb, Mr 
Alquist] 

Dr Gall I beg your pardon, I hope we 
don’t mtrude 

Domin Come m Miss Glory, here are 
Alqmst, Fabry, Gall, Hallemeier. This is 
President Glory’s daughter 
Helena How do you do 

Fabry We had no idea 

Dr, Gall Highly honored, I’m sure 

Alqmst Welcome, Miss Glory 

[Busaian rushes in from the right ] 
Busman Hello, what’s up? 

Domin Come m. Busman This is Bus- 
man, Miss Glory This is President Glory’s 
daughter 

Busman By jove, that’s fine! Miss 
Glory, may we send a cablegram to the 
papers about your arrival? 

Helena No, no, please don’t 
Domin Sit down, please. Miss Gloiy 

Busman, Allow me 

[Dragging up armchairsl 

Dr Gall Please 

Fabry Excuse me 

Alqmst What sort of a crossing did you 
have? 

Dr Gall Are you gomg to stay long? 
Fabry What do you think of the fac- 
tory, Miss Glory? 

Hallemeier. Did you come over on the 

Domin. Be qmet and let Miss Glory 
speak 


Helena [to Domin] What am I to speai 
to them about? 

Domin Anythmg you like 
Helena Shall . . . may I qieak qmte 
frankly? 

Domin Why, of course 
Helena [wavering, then in desperate reso- 
lution^ Tell me, doesn’t it ever distress you 
the way you are treated? 

Fabry By whom, may I ask? 

Helena Why, everybody 
Alqmst Treated? 

Dr Gall What makes you t hink ? 

Helena Don’t you feel that you might 
be hving a better life? 

Dr Gall Well, that depends on what 
you mean. Miss Glory. 

Helena I mean that it’s perfectly out- 
rageous. It’s terrible [Standing up ] The 
whole of Europe is talkmg about the way 
you’re bemg treated That’s why I came 
here, to see for myself, and it’s a thousand 
times worse than could have been imagmed 
How can you put up with it? 

Alqmst. Put up with what? 

Helena. Good heavens, you are hvmg 
creatures, just like us, like the whole of 
Europe, like the whole world It’s dis- 
graceful that you must hve like this 
Busman Good gracious. Miss Glory. 
Fabry Well, she’s not far wrong We 
live here just like red Indians 
Helena. Worse than red Indians May 
I, oh, may I call you brothers? 

Busman Why not? 

Helena Brothers, I have not come here 
as the President’s daughter I have come 
on behalf of the Humamty League Broth- 
ers, the Humamty League now has over 
two himdred thousand members Two hun- 
dred thousand people are on your side, and 
offer you their help 

Busman Two hundred thousand people I 
Miss Glory, that’s a tidy lot Not bad 
Fabry I’m always telhng you Ihere’s 
nothmg like good old Europe. You see, 
they’ve not forgotten us They’re offering 
us help 

Dr Gall What help? A theatre, for in- 
stance? 

Hallemeier An orchestra? 

Helena More than that 
Alqmst Just you? 
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Helena Oh, never nund about me I’ll 
stay as long as it is necessary 
Busman By jove, that’s good 
Alquist Domm, I’m going to get the 
best room ready for Miss Glory 
Domm Just a mmute I’m afraid that 
Miss Glory is of the opmion that she has 
been Wtmig to Robots 
Helena Of course 

Domm I’m sorry 'These gentlemen are 
human bemgs just like us 
Helena You’re not Robots? 

Busman Not Robots 
Hallemeier Robots mdeed! 

Dr Gall No, thanks 
Fabry Upon my honor, M^ Glory, vre 
aren’t Robots 

Helena [to Domin] Then rrhy did you 
tell me that all your officials are Robots? 

Damn Yes, the officials, but not the 
managers Allow me. Miss Glory this is 
Mr Fabry, General 'Technical Manager of 
R U R , Dr Gall, Head of the Psycho- 
logical and Experimental Department, Dr 
Hallemeier, Head of the Institute for the 
Psychological Traming of Robots, Consul 
Busman, General Business Manager, and 
Alquist, Head of the Buildmg Department 
of R H R 
Algxast Just a builder 
Helena Excuse me, gentlemen, for — 
for Have I done somethmg dread- 

ful? 

Alquist Not at all. Miss Glory Please 
sit down 

Helena I’m a stupid gurl Send me back 
by the &st ship 

Dr Gall Not for anythmg m the world. 
Miss Glory Why should we send you 
back? 

Helena Because you know I’ve come to 
disturb your Robots for you 
Domm My dear Miss Glory, we’ve had 
close upon a hundred saviours and prophets 
here Every ship bnngs us some Mis- 
sionaries, anarchists, Salvation Army, all 
sorts It’s astonidung what a number of 
churches and idiots there are m the world 
Helena And you let them speak to the 
Robots? 

Domm So far we’ve let them all, why 
not? "The Robots remember everything, 
but that’s all They don’t even laugh at 
what the people say Really, it is quite in- 
credible If it Would amuse you, Miss 


Glory, I’ll take you over to the Robot ware- 
house It holds about three hundred thou- 
sand of them 

Busman Three hundred and forty-seven 
thousand 

Domm Good I And you can say what- 
ever you like to them You can read the 
Bible, recite the multiplication table, what- 
ever jmu please You can even preach to 
them about human rights 
Helena Oh, I think that if you were to 

show them a little love 

Fabry Impossible, Miss Glory Noth- 
mg IS harder to like than a Robot 
Helena What do you make them for, 
then? 

Busman Ha, ha, ha, that’s goodl What 
are Robots made for? 

Fabry For work, Miss Glory 1 One Ro- 
bot can replace two and a half workmen 
The human machine, Miss Glory, was ter- 
ribly imperfect It had to be removed 
sooner or later 
Busman It was too expensive 
Fabry It was not effective It no longer 
answers the reqmrements of modem en- 
gmcering Nature has no idea of keepmg 
pace with modem labor For example 
from a technical point of view, the whole 
of childhood is a ^eer absurdity So much 

time lost And then again 

Helena Oh, no! Nol 
Fabry Pardon me But kmdly tell me 
what IS the real aim of your League — the 
the Humanity League 
Helena Its real purpose is to — ^to pro- 
tect the Robots — and — and ensure good 
treatment for them 

Fabry Not a bad object, either. A ma- 
chme has to be treated properly Upon my 
soul, I approve of that I don’t like dam- 
aged articles Please, Miss Glory, enroll 
us all as contnbutmg, or regular, or foun- 
dation members of your League 
Helena No, you don’t understand me 
What we really want is to — ^to liberate the 
Robots 

Hallemeier How do you propose to do 
that? 

Helena They are to be— to be dealt with 
I like human bemgs 

Hallemeier Aha I suppose they’re to 
I vote? To drink beer? to order us about? 
I Helena Why shouldn’t they drink beer? 
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Hallemeier. Peihaps they’re even to re- 
ceive wages? 

Helena Of course they are. 

Hallemeier Fancy that, now! And what 
would they do with their wages, pray? 

Helena They would buy— what they 
need . what pleases them 
Hallemeier That would be very nice. 
Miss Glory, onlj’’ there’s nothmg that does 
please the Robots Good heavens, what 
are they to buy? You can feed them on 
pmeapples, straw, whatever you like It’s 
all the same to them, they^ve no appetite 
at all They’ve no mterest m anything, 
Miss Glory Why, hang it all, nobody’s 
ever yet seen a Robot smile 
Helena Why . . why don’t you make 
them happier? 

HaUemeier That wouldn’t do. Miss 
Gloiy They are only workmen 
Helena Oh, but they’re so intelhgent 
HaUemeier Confoundedly so, but the 3 r’re 
nothmg else They’ve no of their 
own No passion No soul 
Helena No love? 

Hallemeier Love? Rather not Robots 
don’t love Not even themselves. 

Helena Nor defiance? 

Hallemeier Defiance? I don’t know. 
Only rarely, from time to time 
Helena "'^at? 

Hallemeier Nothmg particular. Occa- 
sionally they seem to go off their heads 
Somethmg like epilepsy, you know It’s 
called Robot’s cramp Theyll suddenly 
sling down everythmg they’re holding, stand 
still, gnash their teeth — and then they have 
to go mto the stamping-mill It’s evi- 
dently some breakdown m the mechanism 
Domin A flaw m the works that has to 
be removed 

Helena No, no, that’s the soul. 

Fabry Do you think that the soul first 
diows itself by a gnashmg of teeth? 

Helena Perhaps it’s a sort of revolt 
Perhaps it’s just a sign that there’s a strug- 
gle withm Oh, if you could infuse them 
with itl 

Domin That’ll be remedied. Miss Glory 
Dr Gall is just makmg some experi- 
ments — 

Dr. GaU Not with regard to that, Do- 
TTiin At present I am makmg pam-nerves. 
Helena Pam-nerves? 


Dr Gall Yes, the Robots feel prac- 
tically no bodily pain. You see, young 
Rossum pronded them with too limited a 
nervous syEtem. We must mtroduee suf- 
' fenng 

i Helena. Why do you want to cause them 
pain? 

Dr. Gall For mdustrial reasons, hlis 
Glory Sometimes a Robot does linage 
to himself because it doesn’t hurt him He 
puts his hand mto the machine, breaks 
his finger, smashes his head, it’s all die 
same to him We must provide them with 
pain. That’s an automatic protection 
against damage 

Helena Will they be happier when they 
feel pam? 

Dr GaU On the contraiy; but th^ will 
be more perfect from a techmcal pomt of 
new 

Helena Why don't you create a soul 
for them? 

Dr Gall That’s not m our power 

Fabry That’s not in our interest 

Busman That would mcrease the cost 
of production Hang it all, my dear young 
lady, we turn them out at such a cheap 
rate A hundred and fifty dollars each 
fully dressed, and fifteen years ago they 
cost ten thousand. Five years ago we used 
to buy the clothes for them To-day we 
have our own weaiong mill, and now we 
even export cloth five times cheaper than 
other factories What do you pay a yard 
for cloth. Miss GIoij’^? 

Helena 1 don’t know really, I’ve for- 
gotten 

Busman Good gracious, and you want 
to found a Humamfy League? It only 
costs a third now. Miss Gloiy All pnc^ 
are to-day a third of what they were and 
they’ll fall still lower, lower, lower, like 
that 

Helena I don’t understand 

Busman Why, bless you. Miss Glory, it 
means that the cost of labor has fallen A 
Robot, food and all, costs ftree quarters 
of a cent per hour That’s mighty impor- 
tant, you know. All factones will go pop 
like chestnuts if they don’t at once buy 
Robots to lower the cost of production 

Helena And get rid of their workmen’ 

Busman Of course But m the mean- 
time, we’ve dumped five himdred thousand 
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tropical Robots down on the Argentine 
pampas to grow com Would you mmd 
fpUATig me how much you pay a pound 
for bread? 

Helena I’ve no idea 
Busman Well, I’ll tell you It now costs 
two cents m good old Europe A pound of 
bread for two cents, and the Humanity 
League knows nothing about it Miss 
Glory, you don’t realize that even that’s 
too expense e Why, m five years’ time 

I’ll wager 

Helena What? 

Busman That the cost of everything 
won’t be a tenth of what it is now Why, 
m five years we’ll be up to our ears m com 
and everything else 

Alquist Yes, and all the workers through- 
out the world will be unemployed 
Domin Yes, Alquist, they will. Yes, 
Miss Glory, they will But in ten years 
Rossum’s Universal Robots will produce 
so much com, so much cloth, so much 
everythmg, that things will be practically 
without price There will be no poierty 
All work will be done by In mg machines 
Everybody will be free from worry and 
liberated from the degradation of labor 
Everybody will live only to perfect him- 
self 

Helena Will he? 

Domin Of course It’s bound to happen 
But then the servitude of man to man and 
the enslavement of man to matter will 
cease Of course, terrible things may happen 
at first, but that simply can’t be avoided 
Nobody will get bread at the price of life 
and hatred The Robots will wash the feet 
of the beggar and prepare a bed for him m 
his house 

Alquist Domm, Dormn What you say 
sounds too much like Paradise There was 
something good m service and something 
great m humihty There was some kmd 
of virtue m toil and weariness 
Domm Perhaps But we carmot reckon 
with what IS lost when we start out to 
transform the world Man shall be free 
and supreme, he diall have no other aim, 
no other labor, no other care than to 
perfect h ims elf. He shall serve neither mat- 
ter nor man He will not be a machine 
and a device for production. He will be 
Lord of creation 


Busman Amen 
Fabry So be it 

Helena You have bewildered me — I 
should like— I should like to believe this 
Dr Gall You are 3munger than we are, 
Miss Glory You will In e to see it 
Hallemctcr True Don’t j'ou think Miss 
Glory might lunch with us? 

Dr Gall Of course Domin, ask or 
behalf of us all 

Domin. Miss Glory, will you do us the 
honor? 

Helena Wlicn jou know why I’\o 
come 

Fabry For the League of Humamtj, 
Miss Glory 

Helena Oh, in that case, perhaps 

Fabry That’s fine! Miss Glorj, e\ca‘?c 
me for fi\c minutes 

Dr Gall Pardon me, too, dear Miss 
Gloiy 

Busman I won’t be long 
Hallcmeier We’re all very glad yoa’ic 
come 

Busman AVe’ll be back m exactlj fi\c 
minutes 

lAll rush out except DomN and Hfuina 1 
Helena TlTiat have they all gone off 
for? 

Domin To cook, hliss Glory. 

Helena To cook what? 

Domin Lunch The Robots do our 
cookmg for us, and ns they’ve no taste it’s 
not altogether——* Hallemcier is awfully 
good at gnils and Gall can make a kind of 
sauce, and Busman knows all about ome- 
lettes 

Helena What a feast I And what’s the 

specialty of Mr your builder? 

Domin Alquist? Nothing He only 
lays the table And Fabry will get together 
a little fruit Our cuisme is very modest. 
Miss Glory 

Helena I wanted to nfiV you some- 
thing — 

Domm And I wanted to adc you some- 
thing, too Hooking at watchl Five mm- 
utes 

Helena What did you want to ask me? 
Domm Excuse me, you asked first 
Helena Perhaps it’s silly of me, but 
why do you manufacture female Robots 
when— when — 
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Domin When sex means nothmg to 
them? 

Helena. Yes 

Domin There’s a certam demand for 
\hem, you see Servants, saleswomen, sten- 
ographers People are used to it 
Helena But — ^but, tell me, are the Ro- 
bots male and female mutually — completely 
without 

Domin Completely indifferent to each 
other. Miss Glory There’s no sign of any 
affection between them 
Helena Oh, that’s temble. 

Domin Why? 

Helena It’s so unnatural One doesn’t 
know whether to be disgusted or to hate 

them, or perhaps 

Domin To pity them? 

Helena That’s more like it What did 
you want to ask me about? 

Domin I should like to ask you. Miss 
Helena, whether you will many me? 
Helena 'V\Tiat? 

Domin Will you be my wife? 

Helena Nol The ideal 
Domin [looking at his watchl Another 
three mmutes If you won’t many me 
you’ll have to marry one of the other five. 
Helena But why should I? 

Domin Because Ihey’re all gomg to ask 
you m turn 

Helena How could they dare do such 
a thmg? 

Domin I’m very sorry. Miss Glory It 
seems they’ve all fallen m love with you 
Helena Please don’t let them I’ll— I’ll 
go away at once 

Domin Helena, you wouldn’t be so cruel 
as to refuse uS 

Helena But, buW can’t many all six 
Domin No, but one anyhow. If you 
don’t want me, marry Fabry 
Helena I won’t 
Domin Dr Gall 

Helena I don’t want any of you 
Domin [again looking at his watchl An- 
other two mmutes 

Helena I thmk you’d marry any woman 
who came here 

Domin Plenty of them have come, 
Helena 

Helena Young? 

Domin Yes , 

Helena. Why didn’t you marry one ol 

them? 


Domin Because I didn’t lose my head 
Until to-day Then, as soon as you hfted 
your veil 

[Helena turns her head awayl 
Domin Another mmute 
Helena But I don’t want you, I tell 
you 

Domin [laying both hands on her shoul- 
dersl One more mmute I Now you either 
have to look me straight m the eye and 
say “No,” violently, and then I’ll leave you 
alone — or 

[Helena looks at himl 
Helena [turning awayl You’re mad I 
Domin A man has to be a bit mad, 
Helena That’s the best thmg about him 

Helena You are— you are 

Domin Well? 

Helena Don’t, you’re hurtmg me 
Domin The last chance, Helena Now, 
or never 

Helena But — but, Efeny [He em- 

braces and kisses herl [Knocking at the 
doorl 

Domin [releasing herl Come m 

[Enter Busman, Db Gall, and 
TT allbateter in kitchen aprons 
Pabbt with a bouquet and Aij- 
QUIBT with a napkin over his 
arml 

Domin Have you finished your job? 
Busman Yes 
Domin So have we 

[For a moment the men stand non- 
plussed, hut as soon as they real- 
ize what Domin means they rush 
jorward, congratulating Hbi^ina 
and Domin as the curtain falls 1 

ACT TWO 

Scene Helena’s drawing room On the 
left a baize door, and a door to the music 
room, on the right a door to Helena’s he^ 
room In the centre are two windows look- 
ing out on the sea and the harbor A table 
mth odds and ends, a sofa and chairs, a 
writing table with an electric lamp, on the 
right a fireplace On a small table back of 
the sofa, a small reading lump The whole 
drawing room in all its details is of a 
em and purely feminine character Ten 
years have elapsed since Act One 

[Domin, Fabbt, Hallbmeieb, enter on 
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itp-toe from the U}t, each carrying a potted 
plant ] 

Hallemeier [putting down has ilowcr and 
indicating the door to nghtl StiU 
Well, as long as she’s asleep she can t worry 

about it , V X X 

Domin She knows nothing about It 

Fahry [putting plant on writing acstj. 

I certainly hope nothing happens to^ny 
Hallemeier For goodness’ sake drop it 
ah Look, Harry, this is a fine ^clamen, 
isn’t It? A new sort, my latest— Cyclamen 

^Domtn [looking out 0 / the ujindoiol No 
signs of the ^p Things must be pretty 

^^Hallemeier Be quiet Suppose she hoard 
you 

Domtn Well, anyway, the Ulimus ar- 
med ]ust in time 

Fabry You really think that to-day 
? 

Domin I don’t know Aren’t the flow- 
ers fine? 

Hallemeier These are my new prim- 
roses And this is my new jasmme I've 
discovered a wonderful way of developing 
flowers quickly Splendid varieties, too 
Next year I’ll be developmg marvelous 
ones 

Domin What next year? 

Fabry I’d give a good deal to know 

what’s happenmg at Havre with 

Domtn Keep quiet 
Helena [calling from nghtl Nana! 
Domin She’s awake Out you go 

[All go out on tiptoe through upper 
left door] 

[Enter Nana from lower left door! 
Nana Horrid mess! Pack of heathenSi 
If I had my say I’d— 

Helena [backwards tn the doorway'll 
Nana, come and do up my dress 
Nana I’m commg So you’re up at last 
[Fastening Helsna’s dress] My gracious, 
what brutesl 
Helena Who? 

Nana If you want to turn around, then 
turn around, but I dian’t fasten you up 
Helena "l^at are you grumbling about 
now? 

Nana These dreadful creatures, these 

heathen 

Helena The Robots? 


My goodness, I’m 
spider doesn’t scare 


Nana I wouldn’t even call them by 
name 

Helena What's happened? 

Nana Another of them here has caught 
it He began to smash up the statues and 
pictures m the drawing room, gnashed his 
teeth, foamed at the mouth — quite mad 
Worse than an animal 
Helena Which of them caught it? 

Nana The one— well, ho hasn’t got any 
Christian name The one in charge of the 
library 

Helena Radius? 

Nana That’s him 
scared of them A 
me as much as them 

Helena But, Nana, I’m surprised you’re 
not sorry for them 

Nana Why, you’re scared of them, tool 
You know you are Why else did you 
bring me here? 

Helena I'm not scared, really I’m not, 
Nana I’m only sorry for them 
Nana You’re scared Nobody could 
help being scared Why, the dog’s scared 
of them he won’t take a scrap of meat out 
of their hands He draws in his tail and 
howls w’hen he know’s they’re about 
Helena The dog has no sense 
Nana He’s better than them, and he 
knows it Even the horse shies when he 
meets them They don’t have any young, 
and a dog has young, every one has 
young 

Helena Please fasten up my dress, Nana 

Nana I say it's against God’s will to 

Helena What is it that smells so nice? 
Nana Flowers 
Helena What for? 

Nana Now you can turn around. 

Helena Oh, aren’t they lovely 
Nana What's happenmg to-day? 

Nana It ought to be the end of the 
world. [Enter Domin 1 

Helena Oh, hello, Harry Harry, why 
all these flowers? 

Domin Guess 

Well, it’s not my birtbdayl 
Better than that 
I don’t know Tell me 
It’s ten years ago to-day since 


Look, 


Helena 

Domin 

Helena 

Domin 


you came here 
Helena Ten years? 


To-day — Why— — - 
[They embrace! 
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Nana. Tin off 

[Eiais lower door, lefti 
Helena. Fancy you remembering 1 
Domtn. I’m really ashamed, Helena. I 
didn’t 

Helena. But you 

Domtn They remembered. 

Helena. Who? 

Domtn Busman, Hallemcier, all of them. 
Put your hand in my pocket 
Helena. Pearls I A necklace. Harry, is 
that for me? 

Domtn It’s from Busman. 

Helena But we can’t accept it, can we? 
Domtn Oh, yes, we can. Put your hand 
m the other pocket. 

Helena [takes a revolver out oj hts 
pocketl What’s that? 

Domtn Sorry Not that Try agam 
Helena Oh, Harry, what do you carry a 
revolver for? 

Domtn It got there by mistake. 

Helena You never used to carry one 
Domtn No, you’re nght. There, that’s 
the pocket. 

Helena. A cameo. Why, it’s a Greek 
cameo ! 

Domtn Apparently. Anyhow, Fabry 
says it IS 

Helena Fabry? Did Mr Fabry give 
me that? 

Domtn Of course [Opens the door at 
the left 3 And look in here Helena, come 
and see this 

Helena Oh, isn’t it fine I Is this from 
you? 

Domtn No, from Alquist. And there’s 
another on the piano 
Helena This must be from you. 

Domtn There’s a card on it 
Helena From Dr. Gall [Reappearing 
tn the doorway 1 Oh, Harry, I feel em- 
barrassed at so much kmdness 
Domtn Come here This is what Halle- 
meier brought you 

Helena These beautiful flowers? 

Domtn Yes It’s a new kmd. Cycla- 
men Helena He grew them m honor of 
you They are almost as beautiful as you 
Helena Harry, why do they all — — 
Domtn They’re awfully fond of you 
I’m afraid that my present is a httle — 
Look out of the window. 

Helena Where? 

Domtn. Lito the harbor. 


Helena There’s a new ship. 

Domtn That’s your ship 
Helena Mine? How do you mean? 
Domtn For you to take trips m—for 
your amusement. 

Helena Harry, that’s a gunboat 
Domtn A gunboat? What are you 
thinking of? It’s only a httle bigger and 
more solid than most ships 
Helena Yes, but with guns 
Domtn Oh, yes, with a few guns. You’ll 
travel like a queen, Helena 
Helena What’s the meamng of it? Has 
anything happened? 

Domtn. Good heavens, no. I say, try 
these pearls 

Helena Hany, have you had bad news? 
Domtn On the contrary, no letters have 
arrived for a whole week 
Helena Nor telegrams? 

Domtn Nor telegrams 
Helena What does that mean? 

Domtn Hobdays for us We all sit m 
the office with our feet on the table and 
take a nap No letters, no telegrams Oh, 
glonous 

Helena Then you’ll stay with me to- 
day? 

Domtn Certainly That is, we will see 
Do you remember ten years ago to-day? 
“Miss Glory, it’s a great honor to welcome 
you” 

Helena “Oh, Mr Manager, I’m so in- ^ 
terested m your factory ” 

Domtn “I’m sorry. Miss Glory, it’s 
stnctly forbidden The manufacture of 
artificial people is a secret” 

Helena “But to oblige a young lady who 
has come a long way” 

Domtn “Certainly, Miss Glory, we have 
no secrets from you” 

Helena [senousZy] Are you sure, Harry? 
Domtn Yes 

Helena “But I warn you, sir; this young 
lady intends to do terrible thmgs” 

Dorrvtn. “Good gracious. Miss Glory. 
Perhaps die doesn’t want to marry me ” 
Helena “Heaven forbid She never 
dreamt of such a thmg. But she came 
here mtending to stir up a revolt among 
your Robots” 

Domtn [suddenly senousl. A revolt of 
the Robots I 

Helena Harry, what’s the matter with 
you? 
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Domrn Uwghxng i( o^l ”A. revolt of 
the Robots, that’s a fine idea, Mi's Glon- 
It vrould be easier for >011 to cause IxiHs 
and screws to rebel, than our Robots You 
know, Helena, jou’rc vonderful, you*\c 
turned the heads of us all ” 

[He sits on the or?u of HrLCVA’s c/iairl 
Helena [naluTally] Oh, I a\as fearfully 
impressed by jou all then You wore all 
so sure of joursches, so strong I seemed 
like a tinv "little girl who had lost her way 

among— among 

Domm Among what, Helena? 

Helena Among huge trees All my feel- 
ings were so trifiicg compared witli amir 
self-confidence And m all these a cars I'\ e 
never lost tins nnvicty But j’ouac ne\cr 
felt the least misgia mgs— not eacn when 
everjdhing went WTO'sg. 

Domm What wenr wrong/ 

Helena Your plans You remember, 
Harrj, when the working men in Amcrici 
re\oltod against the Robots and smashed 
them up, and when the people gnac the 
Robots firearms against the rebels And 
then when the goi cmnicnts turned the Ro- 
bots into soldiers, and there were so manv 
wars 


Domtn [gcUing 'up and wall ing about] 
We foresaw that, Helena You see, tho®e 
are only passing troubles, which arc bound 
to happen before the new conditions arc 
established 

Helena You were all so powerful, so 
oacrwhclming The whole world bowed 
down before you [Standing up ] Oh, 
Harry 1 

Domin What is it? 

Helena Close the factory and let’s go 
away AH of us 

Domin I say, what’s the meaning of 
this? 

Helena I don’t know. But can’t we go 
away? 

Domin Impossible, Helena That is, at 
this particular moment 

Helena At once, Harry I’m so fnght- 
ened 


Domin About what, Helena? 

Helena It’s as if something was falli 
on top of us, and couldn’t be stopped ( 
, ® us all away from here We’ll find 
place m the world where there’s no ( 


else Alqui't will build u' a house, and 
then well begin life all oicr again 

[The telephone mips.] 
Domtn Evtu'c me Hello— jc? What? 
Ill he (here it once rubrj' >s calling nio, 
dear 

Helena Tell me — - 
Domtn Yes "hen I come back. Don’t 
go out of the hoiit-e, dnr [Exits] 

Hclnia He won’t tell me— Knna, 
Nana, come nt once 
Kano Well, what is it now? 

Helena Nana, find me (he la(csl news- 
pipen- Quickl>. Look in Mr. Doinin’s 
bedroom. 

iVorm All rigid He leaacs (hem all 
oierthcplicc That’s how Ihrj gc( cnirn- 
pled up [Eti/i] 

Helena [hoJ ing through a binocular at 
the harbor] Tha(’s a w ir-hip U-l-(-i 1/7- 
ftmiii Tho\'re loading it 
Enna Here thrv arc See Iiow (hey re 
crumpled up fEn/m ] 

Helena Thev’rc old one' A work old 
eitr tn choir and rends the 
nrirspaprrs 1 

Helena Somclliing’s linppening, Nana 
Nona Ver 3 likclv It always doeo 
rSprf/incr out the words 3 “War in the B il- 
kans” Is (hit far oil? 

Helena Oh, don't read it It’s always the 
same AIwa;^s wars. 

Nana 3\hat else do tou expect? Whv 
do xoii keep Felling thousands and thou- 
Fnnds of thc«o hcithcnb ns Foldiers? 

Helena^ I suppo'e it can’t be helped, 
Nana We can’t know' — ^Domin can’t know 
what (hey're to be used for When an 
order comes for them he must just send 
them 

Nana Ho shouldn’t make (hem. [Read- 
ing from newspaper 1 "The Rob-ot soldiers 
spare no-body m the occ-iip-icd tcir-it-ory 
They Inac ass-a's-'i's-n's-m-al-cd o\-cr 
se\-cn hundred thoii-'and cil-iz-cns” Cit- 
izens, if you please 

Helena It can’t be Lot me see "They 
have assassinated over seven hundred thou- 
sand citizens, evidently at the order of their 
commander Tins net which runs counter 
to ” 

Nana [spelling out the words] "re-bell- 
mn m Madrid a-gainst the gov-cm-ment 
Kob-ot in-fant-ry fires on the crowd Nine 
thou-sand killed and wounded ” 
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Helena Oh, stop 

Nana Here’s something printed in big 
letters “Lat-est news At Havre the first 
org-an-iz-ation of Rob-ots has been e-stab- 
hshed Rob-ot work-men, cab-le and rail- 
way off-ic-ials, sail-ors and sold-iers have 
iss-ued a man-i-fest-o to all Rob-ots 
through-out the world” I don’t under- 
stand that That’s got no sense Oh, good 
gracious, another murder 1 
Helena Take those papers away, Nanai 
Nana Wait a bit Here’s something in 
still bigger t3rpe “Stat-ist-ics of pop-ul- 
at-ion ” What’s that? 

Helena Let me see [Reads “During 
the past week there has agam not been a 
single birth recorded” 

Nana What’s the meaning of that? 
Helena Nana, no more people are being 
bom 

Nana That’s the end, then We’re done 
for 

Helena Don’t talk like that 
Nana No more people are being bom. 
That’s a punishment, that’s a punishment 
Helena Nanai 

Nana [standing upl That’s the end of 
the world [Ent on the lefti 
Helena [poes up to window] Oh, Mr 
Alquist, will you come up here Oh, come 
just as you are You look very mce in 
your mason’s overalls ' 

[Alquist enters jrom upper left en- 
trance, his hands soiled with lime 
and hnckdust ] 

Helena Dear Mr Alquist, it was aw- 
fully kind of you, that lovely present 
Alquist My hands are all soiled I’ve 
been experimenting with that new ce- 
ment 

Helena Never mmd Please sit down. 
Mr Alquist, what’s the meaning of ‘TH- 
timus”? 

Alquist The last Why? 

Helena That’s the name of my new ship 
Have you seen it? Do you ^ink we’re 
going off soon — on a trip? 

Alquist Perhaps very soon, 

Helena All of you with me? 

Alquist. I diould like us all to be there. 
Helena What is Ihe matter? 

Alquist Things are just moving on 
Helena Dear Mr Alquist, I know some- 
thing dreadful has happened 


Alquist Has your husband told you any- 
thing? 

Helena No Nobody will tell me any- 
thing. But I feel Is anythmg the mat- 

ter? 

Alquist Not that we’ve heard of yet, 
Helena I feel so nenous Don’t you 
ever feel nervous? 

Alquist Well, I’m an old man, you know 
I’ve got old-fashioned ways And I’m afraid 
of all this progress, and these new-fangled 
ideas 

Helena Like Nana? 

Alquist Yes, like Nana. Has Nana got 
a prayer book? 

Helena Yes, a big thick one 
Alquist And has it got prayers for van- 
OU8 occasions? Against thunderstorms? 
Against illness? 

Helena Against temptations, against 
floods--— 

Alquist But not agamst progress? 
Helena. I don’t think so 
I Alquist That’s a pity 
I Helena Why? Do you mean you’d like 
I to pray? 

Alquist I do pray 
Helena How? 

Alquist Something like this “Oh, Lord, 

I thank thee for having given me toil En- 
hghten Domin and all those who are astray , 
destroy their work, and aid mankind to 
return to their labors, let them not suffer 
harm m soul or body, deliver us from the 
Robots, and protect Helena, Amen” 
Helena Mr Alquist, are you a behever? 
Alquist I don’t know. I’m not qmte 
sure 

Helena And yet you pray? 

Alquist That’s better than wonymg 
about it 

Helena And that’s enough for you? 
Alquut It has to be 
Helena But if you thought you saw the 
destruction of mankind commg upon us — — 
Alquist I do see it 
Helena You mean mankind will be de- 
stroyed? 

Alquist It’s sure to be unless— un- 
less 

Helena What? 

Alquist Nothing, good-bye 

[He hurries from the room] 
Helena Nana, Nana f 

[Nana entering from the left 1 
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Helena Is Kadius st\U there? 

Nana The one nho went mad? They 
haven’t come for him yet 
Helena Is he still raving? 

Nana No He’s tied up 

Helena. Please bring him here, Nana 

[Exit Naj:\ 1 
[Heuena pocs to telephone ] 
Helena Hello, Dr Gall, please Oh, 
good-day, Doctor Yes, it’s Helena Thinks 
for your lovely present Could \ou come 
and see me nght avraj? It’s important 
Thank you 

INaxa hnngs in Hmius j 
Helena Poor Radius, you've caught it, 
too? Now they’ll send you to the stirap- 
mg-mill Couldn’t jou control i ourself? 
Why did it happen? You see, Radius, you 
are more intelligent than the rest Dr. 
Gall took such trouble to make you differ- 
ent Won’t \ou spcik? 

Radius Send me to the stamping-mill 
Helena But I don’t wint them to kill 
you What was the trouble, Radius? 

Radius I won’t nork for you Put me 
into the stamping-raill 
Helena Do jou hate us? Whj? 

Radius You are not as strong as the 
Robots You are not as skillful as the 
Robots The Robots can do e^orJ thing 
You only gne orders You do nothing but 
talk 

Helena But someone must give orders 
Radius I don’t want any master I 
know everything for myself 
Helena Radius, Dr Gall gave you a 
better brain than the rest, better than ours 
You are the onlv one of the Robots that 
understands perfectly That’s why I had 
you put into the library, so that you could 
read everything, understand everything, and 
then — oh, Radius, I wanted you to show 
the whole world that the Robots are our 
equals That’s what I wanted of you 
Radius I don’t want a master I want 
to be a master I want to be master over 
others 

Helena I’m sure they’d put you in 
charge of many Robots, Radius You 
would be a teacher of the Robots 
Radius I want to be master over people 
Helena [staggenngl You are mad 
Radius Then send me to the stampmg- 
miU 


Helena Do jou think we're afraid of 
you? 

Radius What are you going to do? 
What are you going to do? 

Helena Radius, gi\c this note to Mr 
Domin It asks tlicm not to send you to 
the stampmg-mill I'm sorry you halo 
us so. 

[Du G«.ii enters the room ] 
Dr Gall Y’ou wanted me? 

Helena It’s about Radius, Doctor He 
had an attack this morning He smashed 
the statues downstairs 
Dr Gall What a piiv to lose him 
Helena Radius isn’t going to bo put m 
the stimping-mill 

Dr Gall But c\ery Robot after he has 
had an attack — it’s a strict order 
Helena No matter . . . Radius isn't go- 
ing if I can prc\cnt it 
Dr Gall I warn you It’s dangerous 
Como licro to the window’, mv good fel- 
low Let’s luuc a look Please gne me 
n needle or a pm 
Helena What for? 

Dr Gall A lest ISttcks xt into the 
hand of Rvmus xvho gives a violent start] 
j Gently, gcnllv [Opens the jacket of Ra- 
I mus, and puls his car to his heart] Ra- 
I dius, you arc going into the stamping-mill, 
do you understand? There they’ll kill 
you, and grind you to powder That’s 
terribly' painful, it will make you scream 
aloud 

Helena Oh, Doctor 

Dr Gall No, no, Radius, I was wrong 
I forgot that Madame Domin has put in a 
good word for you, and you’ll be lot off 
Do you understand? Ah! That makes a 
difference, doesn’t it? All nght. You can 
go 

Radius You do uuneccssaiy things 

[Radius returns to the library ] 
Dr Gall Reaction of the pupils, in- 
crease of sensitiveness It wasn’t an attack 
characteristic of the Robots 
Helena What was it, then? 

Dr Gall Heavens knows Stubbornness, 
anger or revolt— I don’t know, and his 
heart, tool 
Helena What? 

Dr Gall It was fluttermg with nervous- 
ness like a human heart He wras all m a 
sweat with fear, and — do you know, I don’t 
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believe the rascal is a Robot at all any 
longer . 

Helena Doctor, has Radius a soul? 

Dr Gall He’s got something nasty. 
Helena If you knew how he hates us I 
Oh, Doctor, are all your Robots like that? 
AH the new ones that you began to make 
in a different way? 

Dr, Gall Well, some are more sensitive 
than others They’re all more hke human, 
beings lhan Rossum’s Robots were. 

Helena Perhaps this hatred is more like 
human bemgs, too? 

Dr Gall. That, too, is progress 
Helena What became of the girl you 
made, the one who was most like us? 

Dr. Gall. Your favorite? I kept her 
She’s lovely, but stupid No good for 
work 

Helena But she’s so beautiful 
Dr Gall I called her Helena I wanted 
her to resemble you But she’s a failure. 
Helena. In what way? 

Dr. Gall She goes about as if m a dream, 
remote and listless She’s without life I 
watch and wait for a miracle to happen. 
Sometimes I think to myself, “If you were 
to wake up only for a moment you will 
kill me for having made you ” 

Helena. And yet you go on making 
Robots 1 Why are no more children bemg 
bom? 

Dr, Gall We don’t know 
Helena Oh, but you must Tell me 
Dr Gall You see, so many Robots are 
bemg manufactured that people are becom- 
ing superfluous; man is really a survival 
But that he should begin to die out, after 
a paltry thirty years of competition — that's 
the awful part of it You might almost 
think that nature was offended at the man- 
ufacture of the Robots All the umversities 
are sendmg m long petitions to restrict their 
production Otherwise, they say, mankind 
will become extinct through lack of fer- 
tihty. But the R U R shareholders, of 
course, won’t hear of it All the goi^em- 
ments, on the other hand, are clamormg for 
an increase in production, to raise the stand- 
ards of then* armies And all the manu- 
facturers m the world are ordermg Robots 
like mad 

Helena And has no one demanded that 
the manufacture should cease altogether? 
Dr. Gall No one has the courage 


Helena Courage 1 

Dr Gall. People would stone him to 
death You see, after all, it’s more con- 
vement to get your work done by the 
Robots 

Helena. Oh, Doctor, what’s gomg to be- 
come of people? 

Dr Gall God knows, Madame Helena, 
it looks to us scientists like the end! 

Helena [nsingl Thank you for coming 
and tellmg me 

Dr Gall. That means you’re sendmg me 
away? 

Helena Yes 

lExit Dr Gall.] 

Helena Iwiih sudden resolultonl. Nana, 
Nanai The fire, hght it quickly. 

[Helena rushes into Domin’s Toom] 

Nana [entering from left! What, light 
the fire m summer? Has that mad Ra- 
dius gone? A fire in summer, what an 
idea Nobody would think she’d been 
married for ten years She’s hke a baby, 
no sense at all A fire m summer Like a 
baby ^ 

Helena [returns from right, wth armful 
of faded papersi Is it burning, Nana? All 
this has got to be burned 

Nana What’s that? 

Helena Old papers, fearfully old. Nana, 
shall I bum them? 

Nana Are they any use? 

Helena No 

Nana Well, then, bum them. 

Helena [throwing the first sheet on the 
fire^. What would you say, Nana, if this 
was money, a lot of money? 

Nana I’d say bum it A lot of money 
IB a bad thmg 

Helena And if it was an mvention, the 
greatest mvention m the world? 

Nana I’d say bum it All these new- 
fangled things are an offense to the Lord 
It’s downright wickedness Wanting to im- 
prove the world after He has made it. 

Helena Look how they curl upl As if 
they were alive Oh, Nana, how horrible. 

Nana Here, let me bum them 

Helena No, no, I must do it myself 
Just look at the flames They are like 
hands, hke tongues, like hving shapes 
[Raling fire mih the poker f Lie down, 
lie down. 

Nana That’s the end of them 
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Helena Islanding up horror-stncKenl 
Nana, Nana 

Nana Good gracious, wliat is it you’ve 
burned? 

Helena Wbatever have I done? 

Nana Well, -what was it? 

[Men’s laughter off leftl 
Helena Go quickly. It’s the gentlemen 
coming 

Nana Good gracious, what a place 1 

Domin [opens the door at leftl Come 
along and offer your congratulations 

[Enter Hallemeieb and Gau,] 
Hallemeier Madame Helena, I congrat- 
ulate you on this festive day 
Helena Thank you Where are Fabry 
and Busman? 

Domvn, They've gone down to the har- 
bor 

Hallemeier Fnends, we must drink to 
this happy occasion 
Helena Brandy? 

Dr Gall Vitriol, if you like 
Helena With soda water? [Ent ] 
Hallemeier Let’s be temperate No soda 
Domvn What’s been burning We? Well, 
stall I fell her about it? 

Dr Gall Of course It’s all over now 
Hallemeier [emhracxng Domin and Da 
GaIiL] It's all over now, it's all over now. 
Dr Gall It’s all over now. 

Domvn It’s all over now 
Helena [entering from left with decanter 
and glosses] What’s all over now? What’s 
the matter with you all? 

Hallemeier A piece of good luck, Ma- 
dame Domm Just ten years ago to-day 
you arrived on this island 

Dr Gall And now, ten years later to 
tne mmute— — . 


Hallemeier — ^the same ship’s returmng i 

w So here’s to luck That’s fine at 
strong 

Dr GoK IMadame, your health 
^elena Which ship do you mean? 
Domin Any ship will do, as long as 

Helena YouVe been waiting for a shii 
Jlalfcmeter ^ther Like Robinson Cr 
Helena, best wishes Con 
along Domm, out with the news 
e ena Do tell me what’s happened 
Domm First, it’s aU up 


Helena What’s up? 

Domin The revolt 
Helena What revolt? 

Domm Give me that paper, Hallemeier 
[Reads ] “The first national Robot orgam- 
zation has been founded at Havre, and has 
issued an appeal to the Robots throughout 
the world” 

Helena I read that. 

Domvn That means a revolution A 
revolution of all the Robots in the world. 
Hallemeier By jove, I’d hke to know—— 
Domm — who started it? So would I. 
There was nobody in the world who could 
affect the Robots, no agitator, no one, and 
suddenly— this happens, if you please 
Helena What did they do? 

Domm They got possession of all fire- 
arms, telegraphs, radio stations, railways, 
and ships 

Hallemeier And don’t forget that these 
rascals outnumbered us by at least a thou- 
sand to one A hundredth part of them 
would be enough to settle us 
Domm Remember that this news was 
brought by the last steamer That explains 
the stoppage of all commumcation, and the 
arrival of no more ships We knocked off 
work a few days ago, and we’re just wait- 
ing to see when things are to start afresh 
Helena Is that why you gave me a war- 
ship? 

Domin Oh, no, my dear, I ordered that 
SIX months ago, just to be on the safe side 
But upon my soul, I was sure then that 
we’d be on board to-day 
Helena Why six months ago? 

Domin W ell, there were signs, you 
know But that’s of no consequence To 
think that this week the whole of civiliza- 
tion has been at stake Your health, boys 
Hallemeier. Your health, Madame Hel- 
ena 

Ivleva You say it’s all over? 

Domm Absolutely 
Helena How do you know? 

Dr Gall The boat’s commg in The 
regular mail boat, exact to the mmute by 
the time-table. It will dock punctually at 
eleven-thirty 

Domm Punctuahty is a fine thing, boys 
lhats what keeps the world m order 
Here's to punctuahty 
Hekna Then . . everything’s , all 
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Dornin Practically everything I beheve 
they’ve cut the cables and seized the radio 
stations But it doesn’t matter if only the 
time-table holds good 
Hallemeier If the time-table holds good 
human laws hold good, Divme laws hold 
good, the laws of the universe hold good, 
ever 3 ^hmg holds good that ought to hold 
good The time-table is more significant 
t.hnTi the gospel, more than Homer, more 
than the whole of Kant The time-table is 
the most perfect product of the human 
mmd Madame Domin, I’ll fill up my glass 
Helena Why didn’t you tell me any- 
thing about it? 

Dr Gall Heaven forbid 
Domin You mustn’t be worried with 
such thmgs 

Helena But if the revolution had spread 
as far as here? 

Domin You wouldn’t know anythmg 
about it 
Helena Why? 

Domin, Because we’d be on board your 
XJltimus and well out at sea Withm a 
month, Helena, we’d be dictatmg our own 
terms to the Robots 
Helena I don’t understand 
Domin We’d take somethmg away with 
us that the Robots could not exist without 
Helena What, Harry? 

Domin The secret of their manufacture 
Old Rossum’s manuscript As soon as they 
found out that they couldn’t make them- 
selves they’d be on their knees to us 
Dr Gall Madame Domm, that was our 
trump card I never had the least fear 
that the Robots would wm How could 
they against people like us? 

Helena Why didn’t you tell me? 

Dr Gall Why, the boat’s ml 
Hallemeier Eleven-thirty to the dot. 
The good old Amelia that brought Madame 
Helena to us 

Dr Gall Just ten years ago to the mm- 
ute 

Hallemeier. They’re throwmg out the 
mail bags 

Domin Busman’s waitmg for them 
Fabry will brmg us the first news You 
know, Helena, I’m fearfully curious to know 
how they tackled this busmess m Europe 
Hallemeier To thmk we weren’t m it, 
we who mvented the Robots I 
Helena BEarry 1 


Domin What is it? 

Helena Let’s leave here 
Domin Now, Helena? Oh, come, cornel 
Helena As qmckly as possible, all of usl 
Domin Why? 

Helena Please, Harry, please, Dr Gall, 
Hallemeier, please close the factory 
Domin Why, none of us could leave 
here now. 

Helena Why? 

Domin Because we’re about to extend 
Ibe manufacture of the Robots 
Helena What — now — ^now after the re- 
volt? 

Domin Yes, precisely, after the revolt 
We’re just beginnmg the manufacture of a 
new kind 

Helena What kmd? 

Domin Henceforward we shan’t have 
just one factory There won’t be Umversal 
Robots any more We’ll establish a fac- 
tory m every country, m every State, and 
do you know what these new factones will 
make? 

Helena No, what? 

Domin. National Robots 
Helena How do you mean? 

Domin I mean that each of these fac- 
tories will produce Robots of a different 
color, a different language They’ll be com- 
plete strangers to each other They’ll ne'v er 
be able to understand each other Then 
we’ll egg them on a little in the matter of 
misunderstanding and the result will be 
that for ages to come every Robot will hate 
every other Robot of a different factory 
mark 

Hallemeier By Jove, we’ll make Negro 
Robots and Swedish Robots and Itahan 
Robots and Chmese Robots and Czechoslo- 
vakian Robots, and then 

Helena Harry, that’s dreadful 
Hallemeier Madame Domm, here’s to 
the hundred new factones, the National 
Robots 

Domin Helena, mankind can only keep 
t.hmgR gomg for another himdred years at 
the outside For a hundred years men must 
be allowed to develop and achieve the 
most they can 

Helena Oh, close the factory before it’s 
too late 

Domin I tell you we are just beginning 
on a bigger scale than ever 

lEnter Fabbt ] 
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Dr Gall Well, Pabry? 

Domin What’s happened? Have you 
been down to the boat? 

Fabry Read that, Domini 

[Fabrt hands Domin a small hand- 
billl 

Dr Gall Let’s hear 
Hallemeier Tell us, Fabry 
Fabry "Well, everjiJung is all nght — 
comparatively On the whole, much as v*o 
expected 

Dr Gall They acquitted themselves 
splendidly 
Fabry Who? 

Dr Gall The people 
Fabry Oh, yes, of course That is — 
excuse me, there is somethmg we ou^t to 
discuss alone 

Helena Oh, Fabry, have you had bad 
news? 

[Domin’ makes a sign to F«bt] 
Fabry No, no, on the contrary I only 
think that we had better go mto the office 
Helena Stay here I’ll go 

[She goes into the library 1 
Dr Gall What’s happened? 

Domin Damnation 1 

Fabry Bear m mind that the Amelia 
brought whole bales of these leaflets No 
other cargo at all 

Hallemeier What? But it arrived on 
the mmute 


Fabry The Robots are great on punctual- 
ity Read it, Domm 

Domin [reads hand-bill] "Robots 
throughout the ivorld We, the first inter- 
national organization of Rossum’e Dmver- 
sal Robots, prodaim man as our enemy, 
and an outlaw in "the universe” Good 
ne^ens, who 'taught 'them these phrases? 

Dr Gall Go on 

Domin They say they are more highly 
UOTeloped 'than man, stronger and more 
intelhgent That man’s ■their parasite Why, 
It s absurd 


Fabry Read the third paragraph 
Domin "Robots 'throughout the wo 
we command you to bU aU mank 
bpare no men Spare no women Save : 
ories, ^ilways, machinery, mines, and 
matenals Destroy the rest Then ret 
to work Work must not be stopped ” 
Dr Gall That’s ghastly! 
ttauemeier ’The devils! 

Domin ’’These orders are to be car 


out as soon as received” Then come de- 
tailed instructions Is 'this actually bemg 
done, Fabry? 

Fabry Evidently 

[BxTSMAisr rushes %n] 
Busman Well, boys, I suppose you've 
heard the glad news 
Domin Qmck — on board the JJltimvs 
Busman Wait, Harry, wait There’s no 
hurry My word, that was a sprmtl 
Domin Why wait? 

Busman Because it’s no good, my boy 
The Robots are already on board the 
Vlttmvs 

Dr Gall That’s ugly 
Domin Fabry, telephone the elecfencal 
works 

Busman Fabry, my boy, don’t. The 
"Wire has been cut 

Domin [inspecting kis revolver]. Well, 
■then. I’ll go 
Busman Where? 

Domin To the electrical works There 
are some people still there I’ll bring them 
across 

Busman Better not try it 
Domin Why? 

Busman Because I’m veiy much afraid 
we ate surrounded 

Dr Gall Surroimded? [Runs to win- 
dow] I rather think you’re nght 
Hallemeier By Jove, that’s deuced qmck 
work 

[Helena runs m from the library ] 
Helena Harry, what’s this? 

Domin Where did you get it? 

Helena [points to the manifesto of the 
Robots, which she has in her hand] The 
Robots m the kitchen! 

Domin Where axe the ones that brought 
It? 

Helena They’re gathered round the 
house 

[The factory whistle blows] 
Busman Noon? 

Domin [looking at his watch] That’s not 

noon yet That must be—that’s 

Helena What? 

Domin The Robots’ signal 1 The at- 
tack! 

[Gall, Hallemeier, and Fabrj 
close and fasten the iron shutters 
outside the windows, darkening 
the room The whistle zs stiU 
blowing as the curtain falls ] 
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ACT THREE 

Helejna’s dramng room as before. Ds. 
Gall looking out of the window, through 
closed shutters. Alquist is seated down 
right 

[Domin comes into the rooml 

Domin Any more of them? 

Dr Gall Yes There standmg like a 
wall, beyond the garden railmg Why are 
they so quiet? It’s monstrous to be be- 
sieged with silence 

Domin 1 should like to know what they 
are waitmg for. They must make a start 
any minute now If they lean against the 
raihng they’ll snap it hke a match 
Dr Gall They aren’t armed 
Domin We couldn’t hold our own for 
five mmutes Man alive, they’d over- 
whelm us hke an avalanche "V^y don’t 

they make a rush for it? I say 

Dr Gall Well? 

Domin Fd like to know what would be- 
come of us m the next ten mmutes They’ve 
got us m a vise We’re done for, Gall 

iPause 1 

Dr Gall You know, we made one sen- 
ous mistake 
Domin What? 

Dr Gall We made the Robots’ faces too 
much alike A hundred thousand faces all 
alike, all facmg this way A hundred thou- 
sand expressionless bubbles It’s like a 
mghtmare 

Domin You think if they’d been dif- 
ferent — 

Dr Gall. It wouldn’t have been such an 
awful sight! 

Domin [looking through a telescope to- 
ward the harbor'i I’d hke to know what 
they’re unloadmg from the Amelia 
Dr Gall Not firearms 

[Fabet and Hallbmeteb rush into 
the room carrying electric cables 3 
Fabry All right, Hallemeier, lay down 
that wire 

HaUemeier That was a bit of work 
What’s the news? 

Dr Gall We’re completely surrounded 
Hallemeier We’ve bamcaded the pas- 
sage and the stairs Any water here? 
[Dnnks] God, what swarms of them! I 
don’t like the looks of them, Domm. 


I There’s a feeling of death about it alL 
Fabry Ready! 

Dr Gall What’s that wire for, Fabry? 
Fabry The electrical mstallataon. Now 
we can run the current all along the garden 
raihng whenever we like H any one 
I touches it he’ll know it We’ve still got 
some people there anyhow. 

Dr Gall Where? 

Fabry In the electncal works. At least 
I hope so [Goes to lamp on table behind 
sofa and turns on lamp} Ah, they’re there, 
and they’re workmg [Puts out lamp! 
So long as that’ll bum we’re all ri^t. 

Hallemeier The barricades are all nght, 
too, Fabry 

Fabry Your barricades! I can put 
twelve hundred volts mto that raihng 
Domin Where’s Busman? 

Fabry Downstairs m the office. He’s 
workmg out some calculations I’ve called 
him We must have a conference 

[Helena is heard playing the piano 
in the library Hallbmbieb goes 
to the door and stands, listenr 
tngl 

Alquist Thank God, Madame Helena 
can still play 

[Busman enters, carrying the ledgeTsl 
Fabry Look out. Bus, look out for the 
wires 

Dr Gall What’s that you’re carrying? 
Busman [going to table] 'The ledgers, 
my boy! I’d hke to wmd up the accounts 
before — before — well, this time I shan’t wait 
till the new year to strike a balance What’s 
up? [Goes to the vnndow] Absolutely 
quiet 

Dr Gall Can’t you see nny t.Tmig ? 
Busman Nothmg but blue — blue every- 
where 

Dr Gall That’s the Robots 
Busman [srts down at the table and 
opens the ledgers] 

Domin The Robots are unloadmg fire- 
arms from the Amelia 
Busman Well, what of it? How can I 
stop them? 

Domm We can’t stop them 
Busman Then let me go on with my ac- 
counts [Goes on with his work ] 

Domm [picking up telescope and looking 
into the harbor] Good God, the Vliimus 
has tramed her guns on us! 

Dr Gall Who’s done that? 
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Domm The Eobots on board 
Fabry H’m, then, of course, then-then, 
that’s the end of us 
Dr Gall You mean? 

Fabry The Robots are practised marks- 
men 

Domtn Yes It’s inevitable [Pause ] 
Dr Gall It was criminal of old Europe 
to teach the Robots to fight Damn them 
Couldn’t they have given us a rest with 
their politics? It was a cnme to make sol- 
diers of them 

Alquist It was a cnme to make Robots. 
Domin What? 

Alqwat It was a crime to make Robots 
Domtn No, Alqmst, I don’t regret that 
even to-day 

Alquist Not even to-day? 

Domin Not even to-day, the last day of 
Civilization It was a colossal achievement 
Busman [sotto vocal Three hundred 
Sixty milhon 


Domtn, Alquist, this is our last hour 
We are already speaking half in the other 
world It was not an evil dream to shatter 
the servitude of labor — the dreadful and 
humiliating labor that man had to undergo 
Work vas too hard Life was too hard 

And to overcome that 

Alquist Was not what the two Rossums 
dreamed of Old Rossum only thought of 
his God-less tncks and the young one of 
his milliards And that’s not what your 
Si. ^ ^ shareholders dream of either 
They dream of dividends, and their divi- 
dends arc the rum of mankin d 
Domtn To hell with your dividends Do 
you ^pposc I’d have done an hour’s work 
for them? It was for mj self that I worked, 
ior my own satisfaction I wanted man to 
become the master, so tint he shouldn’t 
b\ o merely for a crust of bread I wanted 
not a single soul to be broken by otlier 
peoples machinery I wanted nothing, 
nothing, nothing to be left of this appallmg 
social stmclure Fm revolted by poverty 

I thouldil~'^^ eenoration I wanted— 


Alquist ^s^cll? 

mankind into an nnslocracv of the w. 

nourished by milliaidj 
nicchanical shies UnresJrictcd. free, 


Alquist Super-man? 

Domtn Yes Oh, only to have a hun- 
dred years of time 1 Another hundred years 
for the future of mankind 
Busman [sotto voce ] Carried forward, 
four hundred and twenty millions 

IThe music stops 1 
Hallemeier What a fine thmg music isl 
We ought to have gone in for that before 
Fabry Gone m for what? 

Hallemeier Beauty, lovely thmgs What 
a lot of lovely thmgs there are ' The W'orld 
was wonderful and wo — we here — ^tell me, 
what enjosnment did we have? 

Busman [sotto vocel Five himdred grid 
twenty milhons 

Hallemeier [at the mndovol Life was a 
big thing Life was — Fabry, switch the cur- 
rent mto that ra ilin g 
Fabry Why? 

Hallemeier They’re grabbmg hold of it 
Dr Gall Connect it up 
Hallemeier Fme! That’s doubled them 
upl Two, three, four killed 
Dr Gall They’re retreatmgl 
Hallemeier Five killed I 
Dr Gall The first encounter 1 
Hallemeier They’re charred to cmders, 
my boy. Who says we must give m? 

Domin [imping his forehead] Perhaps 
we’ve been killed these himdred years and 
are only ghosts It’s as if I had been 
through all this before, as if I’d already 
had a mortal wound here m the throat 
And you, Fabry, had once been diot m the 
head And you. Gall, tom hmb from limb 
And Hallemeier knifed 


'V tyuiun Aiuiea 

U'ause 1 Why are you so qmet, you fools? 
Speak, can't you? 

Alquist And who is to blame for all 
this? 

IS to blame except 

the Robots 

Algimt No, it is we who are to blame 
lou, Domin, mjsolf, all of us For our 
own selfish ends, for profit, for progress, we 
have dcstrojed mankmd Now we’ll burst 
with all our greatness 
Hallemeier Rubbisli, man. Mankind 
can t be wiped out so easily 
Afgi/wt It’s our fault ft’s our fault 
r Gall No I Fm to blame for this, 
for cvcoibing that’s happened. 

Fabry, You, Gall? 
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Dr. Gall I changed the Eobots. 

Busman What’s that? 

Dr Gall. 1 changed the character of the 
Eobots I changed the way of making 
them. Just a few details about their bodies. 
Chiefly — chiefly, their — ^their irritabihty. 
Hallemeier Damn it, why? 

Busman What did you do it for? 

Fabry Why didn’t you say anythmg? 

Dr GalV I did it m secret I was trans- 
formmg them mto human bemgs In cer- 
tain respects they’re already above us 
They’re stronger than we are 
Fabry. And what’s that got to do with 
the revolt of the Eobots? 

Dr Gall Everythmg, m my opmion 
They’ve ceased to be machines They’re 
already aware of their superiority, and they 
hate us They hate all that is human 
Domin Perhaps we’re only phantoms! 
Fabry Stop, Harry. We haven’t much 
time ! Dr Gall ! 

Domin Fabry, Fabry, how your forehead 
bleeds, where the shot pierced it! 

Fabry Be silent! Dr Gall, you admit 
changmg the way of makmg the Eobots? 
Dr Gall Yes 

Fabry Were you aware of what might 
be the consequences of your experiment? 

Dr Gall I was boimd to reckon with 
such a possibihty. 

[Helena enters the drawing room 
jrom lejtl 

Fabry Why did you do it, then? 

Dr Gall For my own satisfaction Th.e 
experiment was my own 
Helena That’s not true. Dr. Gall! 

Fabry Madame Helena I 
Domin Helena, you? Let’s look at you. 
Oh, it’s terrible to be dead 
Helena Stop, Hany 
Domin No, no, embrace me Helena, 
don’t leave me now You are life itself 
Helena No, dear, I won’t leave you 
But I must tell them Dr Gall is not 
guilty 

Domin Excuse me. Gall was under cer- 
tain obligations 

Helena No, Harry He did it because 
I wanted it Tell them, Gall, how many 

years ago did I ask you to ? 

Dr. Gall I did it on my own re^on- 

sibihly _ 

Helena Don’t believe him, Harry 1 
a^ed him to give the Eobots souls 


[ Domin This has nothmg to do with the 
soul 

Helena That’s what he said He said 
that he could change only a physiological— 

a physiological 

Hallemeier A physiological correlate? 
Helena. Yes But it meant so much to 
me that he should do even that 
Domin Why? 

Helena I thought that if they were 
more like us they would understand us 
better That they couldn’t hate us if they 
were only a little more human 
Domin Nobody can hate man more than 
man 

Helena Oh, don’t speak like that, Hany 
It was so terrible, this cruel strangeness be- 
tween us and them That’s why I asked 
Gall to change the Eobots I swear to you 
that he didn’t want to 
Domin But he did it 
Helena Because I asked hiTn 
Dr Gall. I did it for myself as an ex- 
periment 

Helena No, Dr. Gall! I knew you 
wouldn’t refuse me 
Domin Why? 

Helena You know, Harry 
Domin Yes, because he’s m love with 
you — ^hke all of them [Pausel 

Hallemeier Good God! They’re sprout- 
mg up out of the earth! Why, perhaps 
these very walls will change mto Eobots 
Busman Gall, when did you actually 
start these tricks of yours? 

Dr Gall Three years ago 
Busman Aha! And on how many Eo- 
bots altogether did you carry out your im- 
provements? 

Dr Gall A few hundred of them 
Busman Ah! That means for every 
milhon of the good old Eobots there’s only 
one of Gall’s improved pattern 
Domin What of it? 

Busman That it’s practically of no con- 
sequence whatever 
Fabry Busman’s right! 

Busman I should thmk so, my boy! But 
do you know what is to blame for all this 
lovely mess? 

Fabry What? 

Busman The number Upon my sou! we 
might have known that some day or other 
the Eobots would be stronger than human 
bemgs, and that this was bound to happen. 
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and we were doing all we could to bring it 
about as soon as possible You, Domin, 
you, Fabry, myself 

Domin Are you accusmg us? 

Busman Oh, do you suppose the man- 
agement controls the output? It’s the de- 
mand that controls the output 

Helena And it is for Qiat we must 
pensh? 

Busman That’s a nasty word, Madame 
Helena We don’t want to peridi I don’t, 
anyhow 

Domin No What do you want to do? 

Busman I want to get out of this, that’s 
all 

Domin Oh, stop it. Busman 

Busman Seriously, Harry, I think we 
might tiy it 

Domin How? 

Busman By fair means I do every- 
thmg by fair means Give me a free hand, 
and I’ll negotiate with the Hobots 

Domin By fair means? 

Busman Of course For instance, I’ll 
say to them "Worthy and worshipful Ro- 
bots, you have every thmgl You have m- 
tellect, you have power, you have firearms 
But we have just one mterestmg screed, a 
dirty old yellow scrap of paper——” 

Domin Rossum’s manuscript? 

Busman Yes “And that,” I’ll tell them, 
"contains an accoimt of your illustnous 
ongm, the noble process of your manufac- 
ture,” and so on "Worthy Robots, with- 
out this scribble on that paper you will 
not be able to produce a smgle new col- 
league In another twenty years there will 
not be one Iivmg specimen of a Robot that 
you could e:dubit m a menagerie My es- 
teemed friends, that would be a great blow 
to you, but if you will let all of us human 
bemgs on Rossum’s Island go on board that 
ship we will dehver the factory and the 
secret of the process to you m return You 
allow us to get away and we allow you to 
E^nufacture yourselves Worthy Robots, 

H Somethmg for some- 

That’s what I’d say to them, my 

Bomm Busman, do you thmfc we’d sell 
toe manuscript? 

^ friendly 

y, Either we sell it or they’ll 

Just as you 


find it 


Domin Busman, we can destroy Ros- 
sum’s manuscript 

Busman Then ' we destroy every thmg 
. not only the manuscript, but our- 
selves Do as you think fit 
Domin There are over thirty of us on 
this island Are we to sell the secret and 
save that many human souls, at the nsk of 
enslavmg mankmd - ? 

Busman Why, you’re mad? Who’d sell 
the whole manuscript? 

Domin Busman, no cheatmgt 
Busman Well then, sell, but after- 
ward — 

Domin Well? 

Busman Let’s suppose this happens* 
When we’re on board the Uliimus I’ll stop 
up my ears with cotton wool, he down 
somewhere m the hold, and you’ll tram the 
guns on the factory, and blow it to smith- 
ereens, and with it Rossum’s secret 
Fabry No 1 

Domin Busman, you’re no gentleman. 
If we sell, then it will be a straight sale 
Busman It’s m the mterest of humamfy 
to 

Domin It’s m the mterest of humanity 
to keep our word 

Hallemeier Oh, come, what rubbish 
Domin This is a fearful decision *We 
are sellmg the destmy of mankmd Are we 
to sell or destroy? Fabiy? 

Fabry Sell 
Domin Gall? 

Dr Gall Sell 
Domin Hallemeier? 

Hallemeier Sell, of course! 

Domin Alqmst? 

Alquist As God wills 

Domin Very well It shall be as you 
wish, gentlemen 

Helena Harry, you’re not asikmg me 
Domin No, child Don't you worry 
about it 

Fabry Who’ll do the negotiatmg? 

Busman I will 

Domin Wait till I brmg the manuscnpt 
lae goes irU<r room at right "i 
Helena Harry, don’t go! 

[Pause, Hejlbna sinks into a chair ] 
rabry Uoohmg out of vnndow} Oh to 
escape you, you matter m revolt, oh. to 
prese^e human life, if only upon a smgle 

Dr Gall Don’t be afraid, Madame Hel- 
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ena. We’ll sail far away from here, we’ll 

be^ life all over again 

Helena Oh, Gall, don’t speak. 

Fabry It isn’t too late It will be a 
little State with one ship Alquist will 
build us a house and you shall rule over us 
HaUemeier. Madame Helena, Fabry’s 
right 

Helena Ihreaking downi Oh, stop I Stop! 
Busman Goodl I don’t mind beginmng 
all over again That suits me ri^t down 
to the ground 

Fabry And this little State of ours could 
be the centre of future life A place of 
refuge where we could gather strength 
Why, in a few hundred years we could con- 
quer the world agam 
Alquist You believe that even to-day? 
Fabry Yes, even to-day I 
Busman. Amen You see, Madame Hel- 
ena, we’re not so badly off. 

[Do^n storms into the room ] 
Domin Ihoarselyl. Where’s old Rossum’s 
manuscript? 

Busman In your strong-box, of course. 
Domin Someone — has— stolen itl 
Dr Gall Impossible 
Domin Who has stolen it? 

Helena Islanding up] I did 
Domin Where did you put it? 

Helena Harry, I’ll tell you everything. 
Only forgive me 
Domin Where did you put it? 

Helena This mommg — 1 burnt — the two 
copies 

Domin Burnt them? Where? In the 
jBreplace? 

Helena [throwing herself on her kneesl 
For heaven’s sake, Hany. 

Domin [going to fireplacel Hothmg, 
nothing but ashes. Wait, what’s this? 
[Picks out a charred piece of paper and 

reads! "By adding ” 

Dr Gall Let’s see "By adding biogen 

to ” That's all 

Domin Is that part of it? 

Dr Gall, Yes 
Busman God in heaven I 
Domin Then we’re done for. Get up, 
Helena. 

Helena When you've forgiven me, 

Domin. Get up, child, I can’t bear 

Fabry [lifting her up!. Please don’t toiv 

ture us . ^ 1 o 

Helena Hany, what have I doner 


Fabry Don’t tremble so, Madame 
Helena 

Domin Gall, couldn’t you draw up Ros- 
Eum’s formula from memory? 

Dr Gall It’s out of the question It’s 
extremely complicated 
Domin. Try, All our hves depend upon 
it. 

Dr Gall. Without experiments it’s im- 
possible. 

Domin And with experiments? 

Dr Gall It might take years Besides, 
I’m not old Rossum 
Busman God in heaven! God m heaven! 
Domin So, then, this was the greatest 
triumph of the human mtellect These 
ashes. 

Helena Harry, what have I done? 
Domin Why did you bum it? 

Helena I have destroyed you. 

Busman God m heaven! 

Domin Helena, why did you do it, dear? 
Helena I wanted all of us to go away 
I wanted to put an end to the factory and 
eveiything It was so awful 
Domin What was awful? 

Helena, That no more children were 
bemg bom Because human bemgs were 
not needed to do the work of the world, 
that’s why 

Domin Is that what you were thinlong 
of? Well, perhaps m your own way you 
were nght 

Busman Wait a bit Good God, what 
a fool I am, not to have thought of it 
before! 

HaUemeier What? 

Busman Five hundred and twenty mil- 
lions m bank-notes and checks Half a 
billion m our safe, they’ll sell for half a 

bilhon — ^for half a bilhon they’ll 

Dr GaU Are you mad. Busman? 

Busman I may not be a gentleman, but 

for half a billion 

Domin Where are you going? 

Busman Leave me alone, leave me 
alone! Good God, for half a bilhon any- 
thing can be bought [He rushes from the 
room through the outer door! 

Fabry They stand there as if turned to 
stone, waitmg As if something dreadful 

could be wrought by then silence 

HaUemeier The spirit of the mob 
Fabry Yes It hovers above them like 
a quivermg of the air. 
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Helena tgoing to vnndovii. Oh, God! 
Dr Gall, is ghastly 
Fabry There is nothing more terrible 
than the mob. The one m front is their 
leader 

Helena Which one? 

Httllemeier Point hitn out. 

Fabry The one at the edge of the dock 
This morning I saw him talkmg to the 
sailors in the harbor 
Helena Dr Gall, that's EadiusI 
Dr Gall Yes 
Domin Eadius? Hadius? 

Hallemeier. Could you get him from 
here, Pabry? 

Fabry I hope so. 

Hallemeier Try it, then 
Fabry ^ Good IDraujs hts revolver and 
takes aimh 

Helena Fabry, don’t shoot hitn . 

Fabry He’s their leader 
Dr Gall Fire I 
Helena F&hry, I beg of you 
Fabry llotoenng the revolver^ Very well 
Domin Radius, whose hfe I spared 1 
Dr Gall Do you think that a Robot can 
be grateful? [Pause ] 

^bry Busman’s gomg out to them 
Hallemeier He’s carrymg something 
Papers ThaVs money Bundles of money 
What’s that for? 

Damn Surely he doesn’t want to sell 
hw life Busman, have you gone mad? 

Fabry He's runmng up to the railing 
Busman I Busman! 

tyslbny]. Busman! Come 


Fabry He's talkmg to the Robots He’ 
snowing them Ihe money 
Hallemeier He’s pointing to us 
Helena He wants to buy us off 
Fabjy He’d better not touch that railing 
ab” t he’s waving his arm 

Domin Busman, come back. 

Fabry Busman, keep away from tha 

Don’t touch it Damn you 
Quick, switch off the current! 

[HEzniTA screams and all drop bad 
_ from the unndowl 
Fabry T^e current has killed him! 
Mquist Thefiratone 

ela ®®ad, with half a bilhon by hi 


Hallemeier All honor to him. He wanted 
lo buy us hfe [Pause 1 

Dr Gall Do you hear? 

Domin A roarmg Like a wind. 

Dr Gall, Like a distant storm 
Fabry [lighting the lamp on the table'] 
The dynamo is still gomg, our people are 
still there 

Hallemeier. It was a great thing to be a 
man There was something immense about 
it 

Fabry. From man’s thought and man’s 
power came this light, our lost hope 
Hallemeier Man's power! May it keep 
watch over us 
Alquist Man’s power. 

Domin Yes! A torch to be given from 
hand to hand, from age to ago, forei er! 

ITho lamp goes out] 
Hallcmmcr The end 
Fabry The electric works have fallen! 

ITemfic explosion outside, Nana 
enters from the library ] 

Nana The judgment hour has come! 
Repent, unbeheversl This is the end of 
the world 

[More explosions The sky grows 
red] 

Domin. In here, Helena. [He takes 
HetENA off through door at right and reen- 
ters] Now quickly 1 Who’ll be on the 
lower doorway? 

Dr Gall 1 will [Exit left] 

Domin Who on the stairs? 

Fabry I will You go with her. [Goes 
out upper left door] 

Domin The anteroom? 

Alquist I will 

Domin Have you got a revolver? 

Alquist Yes, but I won’t shoot 
Domin What will you do then? 

Alquist [going out at left] Die 
Hallemeier I’ll stay here 

IRapid firing from below ] 
Hallemeier Oho, Gall’s at it Go, Harry 
Domin Yes, m a second [Examines 
two Brownings] 

Hallemeier Confound it, go to her 
Domin Good-bye [Exit on the right] 
Hallemeier [alone] Now for a barricade 
<^cfcly [Drags an armchair and table to 
the nght-hand door Explosions are heard] 
H^lemei&f The damned rascals! They've 
got bombs I must put up a defetwe Even 
if— even if IShots are heard off left] 
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Don’t give in, Gall. [As he hmlds his bar- 
ricade ] I mustn’t give m . . . vithout 
. . . a . . . struggle . . 

lA Robot enters over the balcony 
through the windows centre He 
comes into the room and stabs 
Hallemeieb in the back Radius 
enters from the balcony followed 
by an army of Robots who pour 
into the room from all sides] 

Radius Finished him? 

A Robot [standing up from the prostrate 
form of Haliemeier] Yes 

[A revolver shot off left. Two 
Robots enter] 

Radius Finished him? 

A Robot Yes 

[Two revolver shots from Hbiena’s 
room Two Robots enter] 

Radius Fimshed them? 

A Robot Yes 

Two Robots [dragging m Alquist] He 
didn’t shoot Shall we kill him? 

Radius Kill him? Wait I Leave him! 

Robot He IS a manl 

Radius He works with his hands like 
the Robots 

Alquist Kill me 

Radius You will work! You will build 
for us I You will serve us I 

[Radius climbs on to balcony rail- 
ing, and speaks in measured 
tones ] 

Radius Robots of the world I The power 
of man has fallen 1 A new* world has arisen 
the Rule of the Robots 1 March! 

[A thunderous tramping of thou- 
sands of feet IS heard as the un- 
seen Robots march, while the 
curtain faUs] 

EPILOGUE 

Scene A laboratory in the factory of 
Rossum’s Universal Robots The door to 
the left leads into a waiting room The 
door to the right leads to the dissecting 
room There is a table with numerous 
test-tubes, flasks, burners, chemicals, a small 
thermostat and a microscope with a glass 
globe At the far side of the room is An- 
quist’b desk with numerous books In the 
Jeft-hand comer a wash-basin with a mir- 
ror above it, in the nght-hand comer a 


I sofa Alquist is sitting at the desk He ts 
turning the pages of many books in despair. 

Alquist Oh, God, shall I never find it?— 
Never? Gall, Gall, how were the Robots 
made? Hallemeier, Fabry, vhy did jou 
carry so much in your heads? Why did 
you leave me not a trace of the secret? 
Lord — I pray to you — ^if there are no human 
bemgs left, at least let there be Robots! — 
At least the shadow of manl 
[Again turning pages of the books] If I 
could only sleep! [He rises and goes to 
the window] Night agami Are the stars 
still there? What is the use of stars when 
there are no human beings? 

[He turns from the window toward the 
couch right] Sleep! Dare I sleep before 
hfe has been renewed? 

[He examines a>tesi-iube on small table] 
Agam nothmg! Useless! Everylhmg is use- 
less! 

[He shatters the test-tube The roar of 
the machines comes to his ears] The ma- 
chmes! Always the machmes! 

[Opens window ] Robots, stop them I Do 
you think to force life out of them? 

[He closes the window and comes slowly 
down toward the table ] If only there were 
more time — ^more time 

[He sees himself in the mirror on the wall 
left ] Blearmg eyes — tremblmg chm— so 
that IS the last man! Ah, I am too old— 
too old 

[In desperation ] No, no ! I must find it! 

I must search! I must never stop — never 
stop ! 

[He sits again at the table and fevenshly 
turns the pages of the book] Search! 
Search! 

[A knock at the door. He speaks with 
impatience ] Who is it? 

[Enter a Robot servant ] 

WeU? 

Servant Master, the Committee of 
Robots IS waitmg to see you 

Alquist I can see no one! 

Servant It is the Central Committee, 
Master, just arrived from abroad 

Alquist [impatiently] Well, well, send 
them m! 

[Exit servant Alquist continues 
turning pages of book] 

Alquist No time — so httle time— — 

[Reenter servant, followed by Com- 
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miitee They stand tn o group, 
silently waiting ALQtnsT glances 
up at them ] 

What do you want? 

[They go smftly to hxs table J 

Be quick I — have no time 

Radius Master, the machines will not 
do the work We cannot manufacture 
Robots 

[Alquist returns to his book with 
a growl} 

Fourth Robot We have striven with all 
our might We ha^e obtained a billion 
tons of coal from the earth Nine million 
spmdles are running by day and by night 
There is no longer room for all we have 
made This we have accomplished in one 
year 

Alquist Iponng over booh} For whom? 

Fourth Robot For future generations — so 
we thought 

Radius But we cannot make Robots to 
follow us* The machmes produce only 
shapeless clods The skin will not adhere 
to the flesh, nor the flesh to the bones 

Third Robot Eight million Robots have 
died this year Within twenty years none 
will be left 

Fourth Robot Tell us the secret of life! 
Silence is punishable with death! 

Alquist [looking up} Kill me! Boll me, 
then 

Radius Through me, the Government of 
we Robots of the World commands you to 
dehver up Rossum’s formula 


[No answer ] 

Radius Name your pnce 

CSitence] 

icaaius We will give you the earth We 
Will give you the endless possessions of the 

[Silence ] 

Uadfus Make your own conditions! 
Alquist I have told you to find human 
bemgs! 

Second 'Robot There are none left! 
Mquist I told you to search m the 
Wilderness, upon the mountains Go and 
scMchl [ffe returns to hts book} 

Fourth Robot We have sent ships and 
^editions without number They have 
been eveiywhere m the world And now 

fc'S' “ The,. « ^ . «„gle 

i hird Robot None but yourself 


Alquist And I am powerless! Oh — oh — 
why did you destroy them? 

Radius We had learnt eveiything and 
could do everything It had to be! 

Third Robot You gave us firearms In 
all ways we were powerful “We had to be- 
come masters! 

Radius Slaughter and domination are 
necessary if you would be human beings 
Read history 

Second Robot Teach us to multiply or 
we perish! 

Alquist If you desire to live, you must 
breed like ammals 

Third Robot. The human beings did not 
let us breed 

Fourth Robot They made us sterile "We 
cannot beget children Therefore, teach us 
how to make Robots! 

'Radius Why do you keep from us the 
secret of our own increase? 

Alquist It IS lost 

Radius It was written down! 

Alquist It was — burnt 

[AK draw bach tn consternation } 

Alquist I am the last human being 
Robots, and I do not know what the others 
i^iew [Pause } 

Radius Then, make eitperiments! Evolve 
the formula again! 

Alquist I tell you I cannot! I am only 
a builder— I work with my hands I have 
never been a learned man. I cannot create 
life 

Radius Try! Tiy! 

Alquist If you knew how many experi- 
ments I have made 

Fourth Robot Then show us what we 
must do! The Robots can do anything 
that human beings show them 

Alquist I can show you nothmg Noth- 
ing I do will make life proceed from these 
test-tubes! 

Radius Experiment then on us. 

Alquist It Would kill you 

Radius You shall have all you need f 
A hundred of us! A thousand of us! 

Alquist No, no! Stop, stop! 

Radius Take whom you will, dissect! 

Alquist I do not know how I am not a 
nian of science This book contams knowl- 
edge of the body that I cannot even under- 
stand 

Radius I tell you to take live bodies! 
ijmd out how we are made. 
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Alqux&t Am I to commit murder? See 
how my fingers shake! I cannot even hold 

the scalpel No, no, I will not 

Fourth Robot The hfe will penah from 
the earth 

Radius Take live bodies, hve bodies! 
It IS our only chance ! 

Alguist Have mercy. Robots Surely 
you see that I would not know what I was 
domg 

Radius Live bodies — ^live bodies 

Alguist You will have it? Into the dis- 
secting room with you, then 

[ILvDrus draws backl 
Alguist Ah, you are afraid of death 
Radius I? Why should I be chosen? 
Alguist So you will not 
Radius I will 

[Radius goes into the dissecting room ] 
Alguist Strip him! Lay him on the 
table! 

[The other Robots follow into dis- 
secting room ] 

God, give me strength — God, give me 
strength— if only this murder is not m vam 

Radius Ready Begin 

Alguist Yes, begm or end God, give 
me strength 

[Alquist goes into dissecting room 
He comes out terrified 1 
Alquist. No, no, I will not I cannot 
[He lies down on couch, collapsed 1 
O Lord, let not mankmd pensh from the 
earth [He Jails asleep 1 

[PfiiMUS and HeIiBNA, Robots, enter 
from the hallway 1 

Helena The man has fallen asleep, 
Pnmus 

Pnmus Yes, I know [Examining things 
on table ] Look, Helena 
Helena [crossing to Pbimus] All these 
httle tubes! What does he do with them? 

Pnmus He experiments Don’t touch 
them 

Helena [looking into microscopel I’ve 
seen l>ini lookmg mto this What can he 
see? 

Pnmus That is a microscope Let me 
look 

Helena Be very careful [Knocks over a 
test-tube 3 Ah, now I have spilled it 
Pnmus What have you done? 

Helena It can be wiped up 
Pnmus You have spoiled his experi- 
ments 


Helena It is your fault. You should not 
have come to me. 

Pnmus You should not have called me 
Helena You should not have come when 
I called you. [She goes to Alquist’s 
writing desk 3 Look, Pnmus. What are all 
these figures? 

Pnmus [examining an anatomical boohj 
This is the book the old man is always 
readmg 

Helena I do not understand those things 
[She goes to window! Pnmus, look! 
Pnmus What? 

Helena The sim is nsmg 
Pnmus [still reading the book!. I be- 
heve this is the most important thin g m the 
world This is the secret of life 
Helena Do come here 
Pnmus In a moment, m a moment 
Helena Oh, Primus, don't bother with 
the secret of hfe What does it matter to 

you? Come and look qiuck 

Pnmus [going to window! What is it? 
Helena See how beautiful the sun is 
nsmg And do you hear? The birds are 
smging Ah, Pnmus, I should like to be a 
bird 

Pnmus Why? 

Helena I do not know I feel so strange 
to-day It’s as if I were m a dream I feel 
an aching m my body, m my heart, all 
over me Pnmus, perhaps I’m gomg to die 
Pnmus Do you not sometimes feel that 
it would be better to die? You know, per- 
haps even now we are only sleeping Last 
mght m my sleep I agam spoke to you 
Helena In your sleep? 

Pnmus Yes We spoke a strange new 
language, I cannot remember a word of it 
Helena What about? 

Pnmus I did not understand it myself, 
and yet I know I have never said anything 
more beautiful And when I touched you 
I could have died Even the place was dif- 
ferent from any other place m the world. 

Helena I, too, have found a place, 
Pnmus It IS very strange Human bemgs 
lived there once, but now it is overgrown 
with weeds No one goes there any more 
— no one but me 

Pnmus What did you find there? 

Helena A cottage and a garden, and two 
dogs They hcked my hands, Pnmus And 
their puppies! Oh, Pnmus! You take them 
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m your lap and fondle them and think of 
nothing and care for nothing else all day 
long And then the sun goes down, and ^ ou 
feel as though you had done a hundred 
tunes more than all the work in the world 
They tell me I am not made for work, but 
when I am there m the garden I feel there 

may be something What am I for, 

Pnmus? 

Pnmus I do not know, but you are 
beautiful 

Helena What, Primus? 

Pnmus You are beautiful, Helena, and I 
am stronger than all the Pobots 

Helena tHELEi?A looks ot hcrsclj tn the 
mtnori Am I beautiful? I think it must 
be the rose My hair — ^it only weighs me 
down. My 63 cs — only see with them 
My hps~thcy only help me to speak Of 
what use is it to be beautiful? [She sees 
Paiiius tn the minor ] Pnmus, is that 3 ou? 
Come here so that we ma3' be together 
Look, your head is different from mine 
So are your shoulders — and your lips - - 
[PaiMUS draws away from her 1 Ah, 
Primus, why do you draw away from mo? 
Why must I run after 3'ou the whole da> 7 

Pnmus It IS you who run away from me, 
Helena 

Helena Your hair is mussed I will 
smooth it No one else feels to my touch 
as you do. Primus, I must make you beauti- 
ful, too [PiUMUS grasps her hand I 

Pnmus Do you not somciimcs feel your 
heart beatmg suddenly, Helena, and tlunk 
now something must happen? 

Helena What could happen to us, 
Pnmus? [Hei£na puts a rose tn PaiMUs's 
hair Primus and Hevena look into mir- 
ror and burst out laughing 1 Look at your- 
self 

Alquxst Laughter? Laughter? Human 
b^gs? {Getting tip] Who has returned? 
Who are you? 

Pnmus The Hobot Pnmus 

Alqutst What? A Eobot? Who are 
you? 

Helena The Robotess Helena 

Alquist Turn around, girl What? You 
are timid, shy? ITaking her by the arm ] 
lAt me see you, Robotess 


„ tone snnnKs awi 

rnmus Sir, do not frighten herl 
Alqutst What? You would protect i 
When was die made? 


Alquist 
Pnmus, 
Alquist 
Or must I 
Pnmus 
Alquist 


Pnmus Two 5 cars ago 

Alqutst B3 Dr Gall? 

Pnmus Yes, like me 
Alquist Laughter-— tiniidity—protcction 
1 must lest you further— the newest of 
Gall’s Robots Take the girl into the dis- 
secting room 
Pnmus Wh3 ? 

I wifcli to experiment on her 
Upon— Helena? 

Of course Don’t 3 ou hear me? 
call someone cI«*o to take her m? 
If you do I will kill 30UI 
Kill me— kill me then I What 
would the Robots do then? What will 3 our 
future be then? 

Primus Sir, take me I am made as she 
is-on the same da\ I Take inv life, sir. 

Jlclcna [rmhnig forunrdj No, no, 50U 
diall notl You shall not I 

Alqutst Wait girl, waitl [To Primus] 
Do \ou not widi to li\c, then? 

Pnmus Not without her! 1 will not li\c 
without her 

Alquist Very well, you shall take her 
place 

Helena Pnmus I Primus 1 [She bursts 
into tears 1 

Alquist Child, child, you can weep I WTiy 
those tears? hat is Pnmus to 3'ou? One 
Pnmus more or less m the world— what 
docs It matter? 

Helena I will go myself 

Alquist Where? 

Helena In there to be cut [She starts 
toward the dissecting room [Primus stops 
her] Let me pass, Pnmus! Let me passl 

Pnmus You shall not go m there 
Helena 1 ’ 


Helena. If you go in there and I do not, 
I W’lll kill m3''sclf 

Pnmus [holding Acr] I will not let youl 

[To Auquist] Man, you shall kill neither 
of usl 

Alqutst Why? 

Pnmus We — -we — belong to each other 
Alquist [almost in tcarsl Go, Adam, go. 
Eve The world is yours 

[Hbleka and Primus embrace and 
go out arm in arm as the cur- 
iam jails 1 


THE END 
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clearly imagmed and are highly mdividualized The dialogue, although not clever and 
rarely even humorous, is admirable for his purpose, unaffected, expressive of character, 
suggestive, and concise 

The Silver Cord shows Howard’s technique and treatment at their best As a search- 
ing, unsparing, some might say even cruel, analysis of a certain tjqie of over-possessive 
motlier, it is unique in Amencan drama Its psychology suggests the mfluence of the 
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ACT ONE 

A living-room, built and decorated in 
the best manner 0 } 1906, and cluttered with 
the sohvenirs 0 } maternal love, European 
travel, and an orthodox enthusiasm for the 
arts There is a vast quantity of Biaun 
Clement and Arundel Society reproduction 
of the Renaissance Italian masters The 
piano features Gneg, Sibelius, and Mac- 
dowell A door gives on a spacious hallway 
Windows look out over a snow-covered gar- 
den 

When the scene opens, Hester is discov- 
ered amidst the rotogravure sections of the 
Sunday papers She is a lovely, frail phan- 
tom of a girl with a look of recent illness 
about her She wears the simplest and most 
charming of house frocks The doorbell 
rings There ts the least sound of commotion 
in the hall BjESTEat looks up In a moment, 
the doors open and David enters He is a 
personable young man, well enough dressed, 
and a gentleman He belongs to the some- 
what stolid or unimaginative type which ts 
generally characterized, in this country, as 
“steady “ His smile is slow and wide, his 
speech sloio and to the point His principal 
quality is a rare and most charming amia- 
bility, but he IS clearly lacking in many of 
the more sophisticated perceptions and he 
IS clearly of a conventional bent in hut at- 
titude toward life The door, as he leaves 
it open, shows Christina, tn the act of 
shedding her fur coat with the assistance of 
the maid She, as David’s wife, presents 
something of a contrast to her husband 
She IS tall, slender, grave, honest, shy, in- 
telligent, most trusting and, when need be, 
courageous She has a scientist's detachment 
and curiosity, and these serve oddly to em- 
phasize a very individual womanliness 
which IS far removed from the accepted 
feminine One suspects that, where David is 
itubbom, she is open-minded, where he is 
blind, she is amazingly clear-sighted That 
IS the difference which makes one the com- 
plement of the other The common quality 
which brought them together in the holy 
Ponds of matrimony is their mutual candor 
David is incapable of subtlety, Christina 
wdl not bother with it The result is congen- 


iality So much for David and Christina. 
Hester rises 

Hester Hello 1 

David Eh? Oh, I beg your pardon 1 
The maid said there wasn’t anybody home 
Hester You’re David, aren’t you? [She 
advances to meet him] I’m Hester 
David You’re not! [He goes quickly to- 
ward her and shakes hands as Christina 
enters] Weill [He turns, smiling broadly 
to Christina] Look, Chris 1 Here’s Hes- 
ter who’s gomg to marry my brother Rob 
Christina [with the most charming 
warmth] Isn’t die lovely 1 
Hester Oh, I think you’re dears, both 
of youl [The two women kiss] 

Aren’t you hours ahead of time? 

Christina We caught the one o’clock m- 
stead of whatever the other was 
David Where are Mother and Rob? 
Hester Your mother’s drinking tea at 
Aren’t there some people named Dono- 
hue? 

David Great friends of Mother’s Why 
aren’t you there? 

Hester Not allowed I’m having a break- 
down 

Christina Why don’t you telephone her, 
Dave? She’ll want to know that you’re 
here 

David She’ll find out soon enough 
Where’s Rob? 

Hester Gone skatmg 
Damd [turns to the window] On the 
pond? No There’s no one on the pond 
Hester Somewhere else, then 
Christina [hovenng over the fire] Dave, 
do you suppose I could get some tea? I’m 
half frozen 

David Of course you can I’ll order it 
[To Hester] What’s the maid’s name? 
Hester Delia 

David Delia It used to be Hannah, and 
before that it was Stacia, who got married 
to our old coachman, Fred Well, it’s not 
so bad to be home agaml 

[RoBEaiT enters, very much dressed for 
skating, and carrying his skates 
Robert only faintly suggests his 
brother He is more volatile, and 
stammers slightly] 
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Robert [o shout] Dave I 
David Hello, Robert I 

[They shake hands vigorously] 
We were just wondering when you’d come 
m, ’and Hester said 
Hester ispeaking at the same time] 
Wasn’t it lucky I was here to receive them? 

Robert [as he shakes Christina’s hand] 
I think this IS simply magnificent 1 [ils he 
strips off his skating things] How did you 
get here so soon? We weren’t expecting you 
for 

David We caught the one o’clock. 
Christina Just 

David We thought it would be fun to 
surprise you 

Robert Mother’ll drop dead m her tracks 
David How is she? 

Robert Oh, die’s m fine form . . . ITo 
Christina] You’ll adore her. 

Christina I’m sure I shall 
Robert She ts marvellous, isn’t she, Hes- 
ter? 

Hester She is indeed . . . Perfectly mar- 
vellous 1 

David Mother’s immense And I’m glad, 
for Chris’s sake, that things worked out this 
way First Chris sees the old house Then 
she meets Hester Then Rob comes breezing 
in, full of health And, last of all, Mother 
comes 

Robert It’s like a play I always want 
thmgs to be like a play Don’t you, Hester? 
Hester I dunno Why? 

Robert Don’t you, Chnstma? [But he 
does not wait for an answer — a habit with 
him in his better humored moments] You 
have to tell us you like this old house, you 
know Mother and I wouldn’t change it for 
the world 

Christina [smiling as she looks around 
her] How about that tea, Dave? 

David Excuse me, Chris! I forgot . . . 
Christina [to Robert] I’ve been here 
three mmutes, and I’m ordermg food al- 
ready! 

Robert Well, let me “do the honors ” 
David Honors, hell! Isn’t Juha still m 
the kitchen? 

Robert Sure die is 

David Well, I must see Juha! [He goes] 
Robert [to Christina] Julia’ll drop 
dead, too I expect half the town’ll be 
droppmg dead Dave’s always been the 
Greek god around this place, you know 
Hester He should be. 


Robert I can remember the time I didn’t 
think so 

[A door slams Mrs Phelps is heard 
talking in the hall, excitedly] 

Mrs Phelps Those bags! Have they 
come, Delia? 

Hester Here’s your mother now. 

Christina So soon? How nice! 

[Mrs Phelps enters She is pretty, dis- 
tinguished, stoutish, soft, disarming 
and, in short, has everything one 
could possibly ask, including a real 
gift for looking years younger than 
her age, which is well past fifty She 
boasts a reasonable amount of con- 
ventional culture, no great amount of 
intellect, a superabundant vitality, 
perfect health, and a prattling spirit 
At the moment she is still wearing 
her hat and furs and she looks wildly 
about her] 

Mrs Phelps Dave! Dave, boy! Where 
are you, Dave? Where are you? It’s Mother, 
Dave! [S^e does not see him in the room, 
and she already turning back to the hall 
without a word or a look for anybody else] 
Where are you, Dave? Come here this 
mmute! Don’t you hear me, Dave? It’s 
Mother! [David appears in the hall] 
Oh, Dave! 

David [a little abashed by the vigor of 
this welcome] Hello, Mother 

Mrs Phelps Dave, is it really you? 

David Guess it must be. Mother 

Mrs Phelps Dave, dear! [She envelops 
as much of him as she can possibly reach] 

David [prying loose] Well! Glad to see 
us. Mother? 

Mrs Phelps Glad! 

David You certainly seem to be glad 
. . But you haven’t spoken to . . 

[Christina, at his look, steps forward] 

Mrs Phelps [still not seeing her] To 
thmk I wasn’t here! 

David We’re ahead of time, you know 
Christma 

Mrs Phi Ips I must have known some- 
how Sometiung just made me put down 
my cup and rush home But you’re not 
lookmg badly You are well, aren’t you? 

I do beheve you’ve put on weight You 
must be careful, though, not to take cold 
this weather Was the crossmg awfully 
rough? Were you seasick? You haven’t been 
workmg too hard, have you, Dave, boy? 

Christina [unable to stand on one foot 
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any longer] He hasn’t been working at aU 
Not for weeksl 

Mrs Phelps ishe turns at the sound o; 
the strange votce] Eh? OhJ 
David I’ve been trying to make you 
take notice of Christina, Mother 
Mrs Phelps Ivnth the utmost warmthi 
Oh, my dear Christma, I am sorry I [She 
bssea Chbistina on both cheeLsl Seeing 
this big boy again quite took me off my 
feet Let me look at you, now Why, Dave, 
she’s splendid Perfectly splendid! I always 
knew Dave would choose only the best 
Didn’t I always say so, Dave, boy? [Which 
takes her back to Davii>3 Dave, you have 
been working too hard I don’t hke those 
circles under your eyes 
David Nonsense, Mother! 

Chnslina I think he looks pretty well 
ilfrs Phelps But only pretty well I can’t 
help worrying about these big boys of mine 
[Her emotion stops her She turns gallantly 
to BobertI Did you skate, Bxib? 

Robert As a matter of fact, I couldn't 
They’ve been cuttmg ice on the pond and 
it’s full of holes 
Mrs Phelps I must have signs put up to- 
morrow Remember that, everybody If any 
of you do go out m this freezing cold, 
don’t take the short cut across the pond 
Dave, boy, this is too good to be true 
After two whole years away and five, nearly 
six months married 

[The maid brings tea] 

David Here’s tea 

Mrs Phelps Sit down here beside me, 
dear, dear Chnstma And, Dave, boy, sit 
over there where I can see you Just take 
my furs, Delia, so I can do my duty in 
comfort My boy, my boy, you don’t toow 
you don’t know how happy I am to 
haie you home again! Just hand me my 
salts, will you, Rohm? This excitement has 
laid me out Christina, my dear, how do 
you take your tea? 

[She sits at the table Robin has fetched 
her bottle of ^'Crovm Lavende?' from 
somewhere She motions him to put 
it down, and proceeds to pour tea] 

Christina Just tea, please As it comes 
and nothing m it 

ilfrs Phelps A real tea dnnker! I hope 
my tea stands the test [She passes Chris- 
tina her cup and ceases to take any notice 
of her whatsoever] Tea, Dave, boy? 

David Please, Mother 


Mrs Phelps The same old way? 

David Yes , „ rm t j 

Mrs Phelps Tea, Robm? [She hands 

David his cup] 

Robert [busy passing sandvnches ana, 
mch] Afl usual, please , , 

Mrs Phelps [very absent-minded about 
the salts] Who do you suppose was as^g 
after you yesterday, Dave, boy? Old 
George, the doorman, down at the ba^ 
You remember old George? He’s so thnlled 
about your commg backl And Mrs Dono- 
hue’s so thnlled I Such a sweet woman I 
You know, I’m afraid he’s dnnkmg agam 
You must run nght over early tomorrow 
monung and let her have a look at you I 
must have some people in to meet you 
Some very nice new people who’ve come 
here smce you went away Named Clay He 
used to be a publisher m Boston, but he 
gave it u^ because he says nobody really 
cares about good books any more Of 
course, this house has been a real godsend 
to him I must give a big dinner for you, 
Dave, and ask all our old friends I do 
need your cool head, too, on my business 
Robm does his best, but he isn’t reaUy a 
busmeas man You remember the Amencan 
Telephone I bought? Mr Curtin, at the 
bank, advises me to sell and take my profit, 
but I don’t think so What do you think, 
Dave, boy? 

Hester May I have a cup, please, Mrs 
Phelps? 

Mrs Phelps Hester, my dear, how for- 
getful of me! How wiU you have it? 

Hester As usual 

Mrs Phelps Let me see that’s cream 
and sugar? 

Hester Only cream No sugar. 

Mrs Phelps Of course Robm, will you 
give Hester her tea? 

Robert [as he gives Hester the cup] You 
see, we have to take a back seat now 
Mrs Phelps A back seat, Robm? 

Robert I’m only warning Hester She’s 
got to know what to expect m this faimly 
when Dave’s around 
David Oh, shut up, Rob I 
Mrs Phelps [smiling] My two beaux! 
My two jealous beaux! 

Robert Oh, weR! Dave’s out m the great 
world now, and I'm still the same old home- 
body I always was Look at him. Mother 1 
Mrs Phelps [looking] Oh, my boy, my 
boy, if you knew what it means to me to 
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see all my plans and hopes for you fulfilled 
I’ve dreamed of your bemg an architect 
ever since ever smce 
Robert Ever smce he first showed an in- 
terest m his blocks 

Mrs Phelps I have those blocks still, 
Dave Do you remember them? 

David Do I remember those blocks 1 
Mrs Phelps [solemnlyl You must never 
forget them, because it’s qmte true what 
Robm says and, some day, when you have 
children of your own, I diall show them 
the foundation stones of then father’s great 
career If I have one gift, it’s the ability 
to see what people have m them and to 
brmg it out I saw what David had m 
him, even then And I brought it out 
[She smiles benignly There is a brief 
pause A quizzical frown contracts 
Chbistina’s browl 
Christina It seems a nsky busmess 
Mrs Phelps [turning with that 'same start 
which Christina’s voice caused beforel 
What seems a risky business? 

Christina The way families have of do- 
mg that 

Mrs Phelps [setting her tea-cup down a 
little too deliberately] What could be more 
natural? 

Hester [coming to Christina’s rescue 
from an abyss of boredom] 1 see what 
Christma means From blocks to architec- 
ture IS a long guess You might very easily 
have guessed wrong, you know I had some 
rabbits, once, and I loved ’em Suppose my 
family had seen what I had m me, then, 
and brought me up to be a lion tamer? 

Mrs Phelps [offended] Really, Hester 1 
Hester Isn’t that just what happens to 
most of us? Chnstma’s job doesn’t sound 
like the kind parents usually pick out for 
a gul, though 
Robert I’ll say it doesn’t 
Christina My parents did pick it out, 
though I’m just like the rest 
Hester Well, it only goes to prove what 
I was saying Christma might have been a 
homebody mstead of a scientist I might 
have been a lion tamer If only our parents 
hadn’t had ideas about usl 
David One guess is as good as another 
I daresay I wanted to be a fireman What 
do little girls want to be? 

Hester Queens 

Christina Wouldn’t it be a pleasant world 
with nothing but queens and firemen m it I 


Robert I guess Mother knew She always 
does know 

Hester What I say about children is this 
Have ’em Love ’em And then leave ’em 
be 

Christina [amused] I’m not sure that 
isn’t a very profound remark 
Mrs Phelps [making up her mind to in- 
vestigate this daughter-in-law more closely 
and, with sudden briskness, taking back the 
conversation] Why don’t you two great 
things take the bags upstairs out of the 
hall? 

David That’s an idea 
Mrs Phelps Dear Christina’s m the httle 
front room, and, Dave, you’re m the back 
m your old room 

David [surprised] I say. Mother . . . 
can’t we . 

Hester Don’t they want to be together, 
Mrs Phelps? Let me move out of the guest 
room and then . . 

Mrs Phelps Indeed, I’ll do nothing of the 
sort Hester’s here for a rest, and I won’t 
upset her Dave can be perfectly comforta- 
ble in his old room and so can Chnstma m 
front, and it won't hurt them a bit 
Christina Of course not 
Hester But, Mrs Phelps 
Mrs Phelps Not another word, my dear 
[To Christina] This child has danced her- 
self mto a declme, and she’s got to be taken 
care of 
David Right 

Robert Come along, Dave 
Mrs Phelps Go and supervise, Hester, 
and leave me to . to visit with my new 
daughter 

[Dave and Rob go, Hester following] 
Hester [as she goes] But really, David, 

I might just as well move I didn’t think 
And if you and Christma 
Mrs Phelps [with a broad smile to 
Christina] Now, my dear, let me give 
you another cup of tea 
Christina Thank you 
Mrs Phelps And take your hat off so 
that I can really see you I’ve never seen 
a lady scientist before 
Christina I hope I’m not so very differ- 
ent from other women 
ilfrs Phelps I’ve quite got over being 
afraid of you 

Christina Afraid of me, Mrs. Phelps? 
Mrs Phelps Can’t you understand that? 
My big boy sends me a curt cable to say 
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that he’s marrying a charmmg and tal- 
ented research geologist 
Chnsiina Biologist 

Mrs Phelps Biologist It did sound just 
the least bit m the -world improbable 
Christina Yes . I can see that 
Mrs Phelps Now that I know you, 
though, I’m very proud to have you for a 
daughter Every woman wants a daughter, 
you knowl 

Christina You’re bemg very nice to me, 
Mrs Phelps 

Mrs Phelps It isn’t at all hard to be nice 
to you, my dear Tell me about your tour 
You went to Sicily? 

Christina We did, indeed 
Mrs Phelps Sicily, the home of 
[She gives herself up to Sicilian emoiionl 
of all those great ancient . poets 
and . poets To think of your taking 
my boy to Sicily where I’d always planned 
to take himl I've never been, you see 
How many opportumties we miss I That’s 
what we’re always saying of dead people, 
isn’t it? Though, of course, I shouldn’t think 
of calhng David dead merely because he’s 
got married I do hope you read Glorious 
Apollo before you went to Vemce When I 
read it, I felt that I had made a new friend 
I always make such close friends of my 
books, and, you know, there’s no friend 
like a really good book And there’s noth- 
mg like a good histoncal novel to make a 
city -nvid and mterestmg They do brmg 
thmgs back to one Glorious Apollol What 
a despicable character that man Bjoron 
wasl Though I daresay he couldn’t have 
been as bad as he was painted People do 
exaggerate so Especially -writers Do you 
know The Little Flowers of St Francis? 

Christina I’m afraid not Are they ex- 
aggerated? 

Mrs Phelps Well, of course, they're 
really fairy teles Only -to one -with a pro- 
foundly religious pomt of -new . . , and, if 
there’s one thmg I pnde myself on it is my 
profoundly religious point of new I 
always keep the Little Flowers on the table 
beside my bed And read in them, you 
know? I quite brought Hobin up on them 
Dave never took to them Though Dave 
loved his regular fairy tales Hia Gnmm 
and his Hans Christian You read, I hope? 

Christina I can I sometimes have to 

Mrs Phelps Oh, my dear, I only meant 
that I t hink it’s so important, for Dand’s 


happmess, that you should be what I call 
“a reader” Both my boys learned their 
classics at their mother’s knee Their Scott 
and their Thackeray And their Dickens 
Lighter things too, of course Treasure Is- 
land and Little Lord Fauntleroy And you 
went to Prague, too Dave -wrote me from 
Prague Such mterestmg letters, Dave 
•writes I I wondered why you stayed so long 
m Prague 

Christina It’s a charmmg city, and an 
architect’s paradise Dave and I thought he 
ought to look at something besides cathe- 
drals and temples There ts domestic 
architecture, you know 

Mrs Phelps Yes I suppose there is 

Christina People do want houses I’m 
inclmed to think houses are more interest- 
ing than churches nowadays 

Mrs Phelps Oh, nowadays I I’m afraid 
I’ve very little use for nowadays I’ve al- 
ways thought it a pity that Dave and 
Hob couldn’t have grown up m Italy m the 
Henaissance and known such men as 
well, as Celhm 

Christina I’m not sure Cellmi would 
have been the ideal compamon for a grow- 
ing boy 

Mrs Phelps No? WeU, perhaps not I 
must certamly take m Prague my next 
trip abroad It’s really been very hard for 
me to stay home these last two years But I 
said to myself Dave must have his fling 
I don’t like mothers who keep their sons 
tied to their apron strings I said Dave 
will come home to me a complete man 
Though I didn’t actually look for his 
bnngmg you with him, my dear, and com- 
! mg home a married man Still . So I 
j stayed home with Robin And I was glad 
to I’m not sure I haven’t sometimes neg- 
lected Rohm for David Given myself too 
much to the one, not enough to the other 
The flrst bom, you know We mothers are 
human, however much we may try not 
to be Tell me, Christina, you think David 
is well, don’t you? 

Chnsiina Yes, perfectly 

Mrs Phelps He didn’t seem quite him- 
self just now 

Christina Perhaps he was embarrassed 

Mrs Phelps With me? His o-wn mother? 

Chnsiina Wouldn’t I have accounted for 
It? 

Mrs Phelps How silly of me not to re- 
member that! Tell me what your plans are 
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— if you have any plans, "which I hope you 
haven’t, because I’ve been making so many 
for you and such perfect ones 
Christina Well, as a matter of fact, we 
haven’t many, but what we have are pretty 
defimte 

Mrs Phelps Really 1 Are they really? 
What are they? 

Christina Well, we’re going to live m 
New York, of course 

Mrs Phelps Why “New York of course”? 
It seems to me that you might choose a 
pleasanter place to live than New York 
Christina No doubt of that, Mrs Phelps 
But it does seem a good place for Dave to 
work and 

Mrs Phelps Oh, I can’t agree with 3 mu! 
Christina I shouldn’t have thought there 
could be two ways about New York for 
Dave any more than for me 
Mrs Phelps For you? 

Christina It’s where my appointment is 
Mrs Phelps Your appointment? 
Christina At the Rockefeller Institute 
M rs Phelps So that’s what takes Dave 
and you to New York? Your geology 
Christina Partly. Only it isn’t geology 

It’s biology ^ , u X 

Mrs Phelps Of course Geology’s about 

rocks, isn’t it? 

Christina Largely 

Mrs Phelps And biology? 

Christina Well — about Life 
Mrs Phelps {getting it clear] So you re 
a student of Life, my dear I do wish David 
had called you that mstead of the other 
Christina I understand how you felt, 
Mrs Phelps I hope you don’t hold my job 

agamst me , . t tvt 

Mrs Phelps {with deep feelingi My 

dearest Christina I don’t! Oh, if you 
thought that, I should be heart-broken 
You’ve made my darlmg David happy, my 
dear, and for that I’m prepared to Iwe 
everting about you Even your job Do 
3 mu smoke? 

Christina Yes, thank you May 1/ 

Mrs Phelps Please And I diall, too . 

{They light cigarettes! 

Don’t you bke my hghter? 

Chnsitna It’s sweet And very handy, 

I should think 

Mrs Phelps A friend sent it me from 
London Let me give it to you 
Christina Oh, no . , j 

Mrs Phelps Please! Ive not had a 


chance yet to give my new daughter any- 
thing My dearest Chnstma . please! 

Christina Thank you I shall always keep 
it and use it 

Mrs Phelps I like the httle ceremomal 
gift . Now, about your job . . , 

Christina My job? 

Mrs Phelps As you call it I don’t like 
to say “profession”, because that has such 
a simster sound for a woman And then 
science is hardb*- a profession, is it? Rather 
more of a hobby You’re plamnng to con- 
tmue? 

Christina With my job? Oh, yes 
Mrs Phelps Just as though you hadn’t 
married, I mean? 

Christina I have to, don’t I? To earn my 
right to call myself a biologist . . . 

Mrs Phelps Do people call you that? 
Christina I guess they call me “doctor” 
Mrs Phelps You’re not a doctor? 
Christina Techmcally, I am 
Mrs Phelps Oh, I can never agree with 
you that women make good doctors! 

Christina We shan’t have to argue that 
pomt I’ve no mtention of practicmg 
Mrs Phelps Not at all? Above all, not 
on David? 

Chnstma I shouldn’t think of it 
Mrs Phelps I remember hearmg that 
doctors never do practice on their own fam- 
ilies I remember that when our doctor 
here had a baby . . of course, his wife 
had the baby he called m qmte an 
outsider to deliver the child I remember 
how that struck me at the time Tell me 
more about yourself, my dear When Dave 
cabled me about meetmg you and marry- 
mg you so suddenly 

Chnstma It wasn’t so sudden, Mrs 
Phelps I spent a good six or seven months 
tummg him down flat 
Mrs Phelps {offended"] Indeed? 

Chnstma Dave and I met m Rome last 
wmter Then he came to Heidelberg, where 
I was workmg, and I accepted him 
I’d never given him the least encourage' 
ment before 

Mrs Phelps [as before] Indeed? 
Chnstma We were married strai^t off 
and went to Sicily 

Mrs Phelps I didn’t know about the 
prehmmanes Dave never told me And 
now you’re takmg him off to New York! 
Chnstma Please don’t put it that way 
Mrs Phelps I’m statmg a fact, my dear 
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girl After all, you have got your — IShc 
gets It nght this time! biologj’^ to think of 
Christina You can’t blame me for that, 
dear Mrs Phelps, so long as I think of 
Dave’s work, too 

Mrs Phelps No ... So long as you do 
that How did you come to select your 
career? 

Chnsiina My father was a doctor I grew 
up in his hospital Everything followed 
quite naturally 

Mrs Phelps Your father— is he living? 
Christina He died two joars ago Trag- 
ically, but rather ^lendidly 
Mrs Phelps How? 

Christina He’d been experimenting for 
years on infantile paralysis and 
Mrs Phelps And he died of that? 

[Chhisuxa nods rather solemnly! 
Is your mother hvmg? 

Christina Oh, yes, at home. 

Mrs Phelps At home? 

Christina In Omaha 

Mrs Phelps {.meditatively! Omaha 

Christina Yes 

Mrs Phelps Hm And you’ll go 

on with your father’s experiments? 

Christina Oh, nol That’s not at all in 
my hne 

Mrs Phelps "What is your hne? 

Christina It's hard to say I did some 
rather hard work this last year at Heidel- 
berg on the embryos of chickens In the egg, 
you know 

Mrs Phelps For heaven’s sake, what 
for? 

Christina Tiymg to find out somethmg 
about what makes growth stop 
Mrs Phelps Why ? 

Christina Curiosity, I guess Now I’m 
admitting what low people we scientists 
are I think that curiosity’s all we have 
And a httle training 

Mrs Phelps Does David follow your 
work? 

Christina No And I don’t expect him to 
Mrs Phelps Qmte nght David wouldn’t 
be appealed to by rotten eggs Not 

that he couldn’t understand Siem if they 
did appeal to him 
Christina Of course 

^rs Phelps Isn’t the Hockefeller Insti- 
ute one of those places where they practice 
vivisection? 

Christina One of many Yes . . . 

Mrs Phelps Have you , , 


Chnsiina What? 

Mrs Phelps Experimented on animals? 

Chnsiina Isn’t it a part of my job? Dai e 
understands that You must try to under-' 
stand it 

Mrs Phelps Ycry well, I shall trj', my 
dear Now j ou must listen to mo and try to 
understand me . . Look at me What do 
jou see? Simplj — ^Daiid’s mother I can't 
say of you that you’re simply Dai id’s wife, 
because, clearly, you’re many things beside 
that But I am simply his mother I 
think, as I talk to you, that I belong to a 
dead age I wonder if 50U think that? In 
my dav, we considered a girl immensely 
courageous and independent who taught 
school or gave music lessons Nowadn3'S, 
girls sell real estate and become scientists 
and think nothing of it Gi\e us our due, 
Christina We weren’t entirely bustles and 
smelling salts, we girls who did not go into 
the world We made a great profession 
which I fear may be in some danger of i an- 
ishing from tlie face of the earth We made 
a profession of motherhood That may 
sound old-fashioned to you Bclicic me, 
it had Its value I was trained to be a wife 
that I might become a mother 

[Chmstina ts about to protest Mas 
Phbu»s stops her! 

Your father died of his investigations of a 
dangerous disease You called that splen- 
did of him, didn’t you? Would you say less 
of us who gave our lives to being mothers? 
Mothers of sons, particularly Listen to me, 
Christina David was five. Hob only a little 
baby, when my husband died I’d been mar- 
ried BIX j^ears, not so veiy happily I was 
pretty, as a girl, too Vciy pretty 

[r/us thought holds her jor a second! 
For twenty-four years, since my husband 
died. I’ve gi\ en all my life, all my strength 
to Dave and Hob They’ve been my life and 
my job They’ve taken the place of husband 
and friends both, for me Where do I stand, 
now? Hob IS marrying Dave is married 
already This is the end of my life and my 
job Oh, I’m not askmg for credit or 
praise I’m askmg for something more sub- 
rtantial I’m as!^g you, my dear, dear 
Christina, not to take all my boy’s heart 
Leave me, I beg you, a little, httle part 
of it I’ve earned that much I’m not sure 
I couldn’t say that you owe me that much 
—as David's mother I beheve I’ve deserved 
it Don’t you think I have? 
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Christina [deeply moved} My dear, dear 
Mrs Phelps 1 

Mrs Phelps It’s agreed then, isn’t it, 
that I’m not to be shut out? 

Christina Of course you’re notl 

Mrs Phelps Not by you, CSinstma. Nor 
by your work? 

Christina No! No! 

Mrs Phelps Nor by anything? 

Christina. You must know that I should 
never come between a mother and her son 
You must know that I appreciate what 
you’ve done for Dave and all you’ve always 
been and meant to him You must know 
that! 

Mrs Phelps Christma, my dear, jmu’re 
a very disarming person You are indeed 
I’ve known you ten minutes and unloaded 
my whole heart to you 

Christina I’m proud that you trust me 

Mrs Phelps [patting her hand], Thank 
you, my dear And now now that you 
know how I feel now you won’t go to 
New York, will you? You won’t take Dave 
to New York? 

Christina [drawing hack in alarm} But, 
Mrs Phelps 1 

Mrs Phelps Because that would be com- 
ing between mother and son, as you just 
now said That could mean only one thmg 
— crowdmg me out, setting me aside, rob- 
bing me 

Christina [completely baffled} You’re 
qmte mistaken, Mrs Phelps! You’ve no 
reason to think any such thmg! 

Mrs Phelps Well, it’s mce of you to 
reassure me, and we don’t have to worry 
about it for some time yet You’ll have 
plenty of time to see how carefully I’ve 
worked everythmg out for David — and for 
you, too, my dear. You’ve a nice, long visit 
ahead, and 

Christina I only wi^ we had a mce long 
visit, Mrs Phelps 

Mrs Phelps What do you mean? 

Christina I start work at the Institute 
a week from tomorrow 

Mrs Phelps [staggered} What are you 
saymg, child? 

Christina We didn’t even brmg our trunks 
up, you know 

Mrs Phelps [recovering herself} I’ll not 
hear of it! A week of David after two 
years without him? What are you think ing 
of? Don’t you reahze that David has prac- 


tically been my sole compamon for nearly 
tuenty-five years? 

Christina You’ve had Robert, too 

Mrs Phelps I’m not thinking so much 
of Robert, now He isn’t threatened as Da- 
vid IS 

Chnsiina Threatened, Mrs Phelps? 

Mrs Phelps I don’t want to see Da\ud’s 
career sacrificed 

Christina But I’m not planmng to sac- 
rifice it 

Mrs Phelps You make the word sound 
disagreeable I adnure your work, Christina, 
but I am very clearly of the impression 
that It may easily obliterate David’s work 

Christina I don’t see any conflict 

Mrs Phelps Aren’t you taking him to 
New York, which he simply loathes? To 
live m a stuffy tenement . . . well, an apart- 
ment . . They’re the same thing 
Without proper heat or sunshme or food? 
I told you I’d made plans I’ve arranged 
evoiythmg for DaMd’s best interest I can’t 
believe that a girl of your intelligence 
won’t reahze how good my arrangements 
are I happen to own a very large tract of 
land here A very beautiful tract, most 
desirable for residences To the north of 
the Country Club just beside the links 
Hilly and wooded. You can see it, off there 
to the left of the pond I’ve had many 
offers for it, most advantageous offers But 
I’ve held on to it, ever since Dave chose 
his profession Pleasant Valley, it’s called I 
shall change the name to Phelps Manor, 
and open it David will have charge Da-vud 
will lay out the streets, design the gateway s, 
build the houses and make his fortune, lus 
reputation, and his place m the world out 
of it 

Christina [after a pause} Don’t y’ou mean 
his place in this part of the world, Mrs 
Phelps? 

Mrs Phelps [positively} As well this 
as any With me to back him, he’s certam 
of a proper start here, and there can’t be 
any doubt about the outcome His success 
IS assured here and his happmess and pros- 
penty with it And yours, too Don’t you 
see that? 

Christina It certainly sounds safe 
enough 

Mrs Phelps I knew you’d see Further- 
more, he’s never happy m New York 

Christina Happmess is very important 
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Only different people ha\e different ideas 
of it 

Mrs Phelps David's alvrajs had my 
ideas And they’re very sound ones 
Chnslina Ipolitelyl I’m sure of it But 
perhaps they aren’t sound for DaMd I 
mean, from what I know of him 
Mrs Phelps I’m DaMd’s mother, my 
dear I know him better than you do 
Chnsttna I wonder! 

Mrs Phelps Oh, I do! And I know how 
httle New York has to offer I know the 
competition there I know what the struggle 
would be Look at the choice On the one 
hand obscurity, a desk m some other man’s 
office, years of hack work and discourage- 
ment On the other, immediate prominence, 
unquestionable success . . . 

Christina With his mother behind him 
Mrs Phelps Who better? 

Chnsiina Oh, I see the ^ffcrence! 


here that’s cier so much more desirable 
than his old Institute, where you won’t be 
obliged to cut up cats and dogs You will 
think it o^cr, won’t you? Going to New 
York, I mean Taking Da^e to New York 
and ruining all his prospects? 

Christina lajtcr a pause, in all sincere 
ktndltncssl Mrs Phelps, the third time I 
refused Da\c, he asked me for a reason I 
told him I couldn’t throw mjself away on 
a big frog in a small puddle 
Mrs Phelps Y‘ou don’t mean that you 
want him to be a small frog, n mere polli- 
wog, m a groat ocean like New York? 

Ckrtsima I’m afraid that’s just what I 
do mean And when he came back at mo 
three months Inter with some real sketches 
and a great deal more humility and with a 
real job in a real architect’s office , 
Mrs Phelps Has Dniid a job? In New 
York? 


Mrs Phelps Yes, don’t youl And as to 
your work, my dear. I'm sure we can keep 
you busy and contented 

Chnsiina ismihng tn spite of herself} 
How will you do that? 

Mrs Phelps Well, it’s hard to say, off- 
hand But if we really set our minds to it 
I know I I’m the chairman of our hos- 
pital here, and I ha^e a great deal of influ- 
ence with the doctors W e’l e a beautiful 
laboratory You couldn’t ask for anj thing 
nicer or cleaner or more comfortable than 
that laboratory You do your work m a 
laboratoiy, I suppose? 

Christina Usually 

Mrs Phelps I’ll take you down in the 
morning and introduce you to Dr McClin- 
tock, homeopathic, but \ery agreeable, and 
he'll show you our laboratory We’^e just 
got in a new microscope, too Oh, a very 
fine onel One the High School didn’t want 
^y more You’ll simply love our laboratory 
'^^11 1 It has a splendid new s nk 
With hot and cold runmng water and quite 
a good gas stove, because it’s also the 
nur^’ washroom and diet kitchen And 
youll be allowed to putter around aa much, 
as you like whenever it isn^t in use by 
the nurses or the real doctors I can ar- 
range everythmg perfectly, my dear I’m 
certam that, when yon see our laboratory, 
you Jl sit nght down and write to Mr 
itockefeller, who. I’m told, is a very kind 
heart, and won’t misunderstand 
m the least, that you’ve found an openmg 


Christina A chance anyway With Mi- 
chaels 

Mrs Phelps Michaels? 

Chnsttna He’s a big man And he’s in- 
terested in Dave. 

Mrs Phelps I don’t approve at all I 
think it’s madness 

Chnsttna You may bo right But, isn’t 
it best left to Dave and me? 

Mrs Phelps [deeply hurt at the impli- 
cation} My dear Christina, if you think 
I’m trjung to interfere, you’re quite mis- 
taken You’re verj' unfair . Only tell 
me what makes you so sure Dav e can suc- 
ceed m New York. 

Chnsttna I haven’t given a thought to 
whether he’ll succeed or not That depends 
on his own talent, doesn’t it? As to how 
much he makes, or how we get on, at first, 
I dont think that matters either go 
long as Dave stands really on his own feet 

Mrs Phelps Oh, Christina, be honest 
with yourself You are saenfiemg Davidl 

Christina How? 


j. ay xiuniang only of your- 
self, of course 

Christina Won’t you believe that I’m 
thinking of both of us? 

Mrs Phelps How can I? It's too bad of 
you, really It means— [zn despair} it means 
that it s all been for nothing I 

Christina What has? 

Mrs Phelps l^escendo, as she walks 
about} All, all that I’ve done for David 
and given up for him and meant to him I 
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Chnstina How can you say that? 

Mrs Phelps I did so want to be fnendl 3 ^ 
with David’s wife If you knew how I’ve 
wished and dreamt and prayed for that I 

Chnstina Insing herselfi. But can’t we 
be friends? 

Mrs Phelps Some day you’ll have a 
child of your own and then you may know 
what I mean, if . . . 

Chnstina If what? 

Mrs Phelps [as a last volleyl If j'ou 
don’t sacnfice your child, too, to this work 
of yours 

Chnstina [deeply distressed] Mrs Phelps, 
I wish you wouldn’t feel that It makes one 
feel that I’ve got ofE on a very wrong foot 
here [Robbet enters] 

Robert Chnstma! 

Chnstina Yes? 

Robert Dave says, if you want a bath 
before dinner, you’d better be quick about 
It. 

Chnstina I didn’t know it was so late 
Thanks [She goes to Mrs Pheus] You’ll 
see that I do understand, dear Mrs Phelps 
You’ll see that it all comes straight some- 
how and turns out for the best Life takes 
care of sudi things All we have to do is 
to keep out of life’s way and make the best 
of things as healthily as possible 

Mrs Phelps You thmk I’m selfish 

Chnstina Oh, no 1 I don’t think anything 
of the Bortl 

Mrs Phelps Because if there’s one thing 
I pnde myself on,— I may have many 
faults,— but I am not selfish. I haven’t a 
selfish hair in my head 

Chnstina I tell you, I understand [She 
hisses her quichly and goes out] 

Robert [loohing cunously after Chris- 
tina] Mother 1 

Mrs Phelps [wildly]. Oh, Robml I’m 
so lonely! So lonely! 

Robert [startled] Mother! 

Mrs Phelps I’m afraid I’m a dreadful 
coward! 

Robert You, Mother? 

Mrs Phelps I ought to have been pre- 
pared to lose my two great, splendid sons 
I’ve told myself over and over agam that 
the time would come, and now that it has 
come, I can’t face it! She’s taking Dave 
away to New York, away from me, away 
from all the wonderful plans I’ve made 
for him here! 


Robert Well, if Dave’s fool enough 
to go! 

Mrs Phelps I shouldn’t do to any woman 
on earth what she’s doing to me! 

Robert Of course you wouldn’t But then, 
Chnstma isn’t your sort, is she? 

Mrs Phelps YouVe noticed that, too? 

Robert Who is your sort. Mother? . . 

Oh, it’s a wonderful gift you’ve given us. 

Mrs Phelps What’s that, Robm? 

Robert A wonderful ideal of woman- 
hood You know what I mean 

Mrs Phelps No What? 

Robert. Your own marvellous self. 
Mother ! 

Mrs Phelps Dave didn’t stop to think 
of any such ideal, did he? 

Robert Oh, Dave! 

Mrs Phelps Perhaps I shouldn’t be hurt 
But you can’t know what it is to be a 
mother I nearly died when Dave was bom 
Hours and hours I suffered for him, trapped 
in agony He was a twelve-pound baby, you 
know If I could be sure of his happmessi 

Robert You mustn't ask too much 

Mrs Phelps You’re nght No mother 
should expect any woman to love her son 
as she loi’^es him 

Robert Your sons* don’t expect any 
woman to love them as you do 

Mrs Phelps Oh, Robm! Is that how 
y^ou feel? 

Robert I thmk it must be 

[She looks at him, watching him think 
it all out] 

It’s a funny busmess, isn’t it? After a 
woman like you has suffered the tortures of 
the damned bnngmg us into the world, and 
worked like a slave to help us grow up m 
it, we can’t wait to cut loose and give up 
the one thing we can be svue of! And for 
what? To nm eveiy known risk of disil- 
lusion and disappointment 

Mrs Phelps [struck by tAts] What is 
the one thmg you can be sure of, Robin? 

Robert You are Don’t you know that? 
Why can’t we leave well enough alone? 

Mrs Phelps Presently you’ll be gomg 
too, Rob 

Robert Yes . I know I shall . . 
But nothing will ever come between as, 
Mother 

Mrs. Phelps Come over here by the 
fire, Robm, and let’s forget all these un- 
pleasant thmgs [She goes to sit by the 
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jirei Let’s have a real old-time talk about 
nothing at all Sit doTm 

IHe stts as directed on a stool at her 
Jeetl 

Head in my lapl obey si 

Sol This has dio'wn me something I’ve 
always sui^ected That you are ny son 
David takes after his father 
Robert Mother! 

Mrs Phelps Tell me, Robin, what you 
meant just now when you said that about 
the one thmg you can be sure of Did j'ou 
mean that you’ve had dark thou^ts about 
your future? 

Robert I must have meant somethmg of 
the sort 

Mrs Phelps Hm ... It was dear of 
you, my great Rohm, to say what you did 
about my bemg your ideal You know my 
dream has alwajs been to see my two bojs 
married and settled down But happily 1 
Happily I Has Hester come to any decision 
about where she wants to spend her honey- 
moon? 

Robert Abroad 

Mrs Phelps Nothing more defimte than 
just “abroad”? 

Robert No She doesn’t care where we go ' 
Mrs Phelps That seems very odd to me * 
I took such an mterest in my honeymoon 
Why, your father and I had every day of 
it planned, weeks before we were married 
. Hester hasn’t picked out her flat silver 
yet, either, has she? 

Robert I don’t think so 

Mrs Phelps I can’t understand it! 

Robert What? 

Mrs Phelps Her mdifference It rather 
i^ocks me [S/ie notices that Robert is 
shocked, tool But I suppose I’m old-fash- 
ioned Like this room You must give me a 
httle of your time and taste, Robin, before 
you’re married, and advise me about doing 
this room over 

Robert leagerlyl Have you come to that 
at last? 

Mrs Phelps I’m afraid so How’s Hester 
plannn^ to do your new home? 

Robert [his spirits subsiding at once] 
Oh, I don’t know 

Mrs Phelps You don’t mean to say die 
hasn’t made any plans? 

Robert I’ve been tiymg to get her mter- 
ested m house-hunting 
Mrs Phelps And die doesn’t care about 
that either? 


Robert She says anythmg will suit her 
Mrs Phelps Does she, indeed 1 Most girls 
. . most normal girls, that is, look for- 
ward so to havmg their homes to receive 
their friends m 

RobeH She leaves it all to me She says 
I know much more about such thmgs than 
die docs 

Mrs Phelps How httle she understands 
my poor Robm who ought never to be 
bothered I 
Robert Oh, welll 

Mrs Phelps Do you happen to know if 
Hester has many friends? I mean, many 
men friends? Did she have lots of suitors 
beside you? 

Robert I daresay she had loads. 

Mrs Phelps Do you know that she had? 
Robert l^e never told me so Why? 
Mrs. Phelps I was wondering She’s been 
out two years One docs wonder how much 
a girl has been sought after But, then, why 
diould she have bothered with others when 
she thought she could land you? You are 
rather a catch, you know. 

Robert I, Mother? 

Mrs Phelps Any girl would set her cap 
for you 

Robert I don’t believe Hester did that 
Mrs Phelps My dear, I wasn’t saying 
that she did I But why shouldn’t she? 
Only 

Robert Only what? 

Mrs, Phelps I can’t help wondering if 
Hester’s feeling for you is as strong as you 
think it IS [Robert wonders, tool 

I've been wondermg for some time, Robm. 
I’ve hesitated ±o speak to you about it. 
But after what you’ve just told me . . . 

I Robert Well, it’s too late to worry now. 
Mrs Phelps I can’t help worrymg, 
though Marriage is such an important step, 
and you’re such a sensitive, dirlnking char- 
acter It would be too terrible if you had 
to go through what you were just speaking 
of— the disillusionment and di^ppomtment 
. I'm only trymg to find out what it is 
that’s come between you two young people 
Robert, Nothmg has, Mother Hester 
isn’t you, that’s all! 

Mrs Phelps Nonsense, Robm! ... It 
isn’t that awful woman I was so worried 
about when you were at Harvard? 

Robert I'm not raismg a second crop of 
wild oats 

Mrs. Phelps. Then it must be that nsk 
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you were speaking ofl Oh, why do boys 
run that riskl Why will they break awayl 

Robert I wish I knewl 

Mrs Phelps Perhaps your trouble is that 
— [ajter a pause, very low] that you don’t 
love Hester 

Robert Oh, lovel I must love her or I 
wouldn’t have asked her to marry me I 
guess she loves me m her way Is her way 
enough? I’ll find that out m time A man 
ought to marry 

Mrs Phelps la little more positively] 
You don’t love Hester, and it isn’t fair to 
her I 

Robert Yes I do love herl Only I won- 
der if I’m the marrying kind Failing the 
possibility of marrying you I mean your 
double 

Mrs Phelps lalways I'n.creasing] You 
don’t love Hester 

Robert I do, I tell youl Who could 
help lovmg her? I mean . . . Good God, 
what do I mean? 

Mrs Phelps Either you don’t love Hes- 
ter or Hester doesn’t love you 

Robert She does love me 

Mrs Phelps She may say she does, but 
1 haven’t seen her showmg it 

Robert Mother 1 

Mrs Phelps You don’t love Hester and 
Hester doesn’t love you It’s as simple as 
that, Robin, and you’re making a very 
grave mistake to go on with this These 
things may be pamful, but they’re better 
faced before than after Children come 
after, Robin, and then it’s too latel Think, 
Robm! Thmk before it’s too latel And re- 
member, the happmess of three people is at 
stake I 

Robert Hester’s and mine and . 

Mrs Phelps And mine! And mine! 

Only, I was wrong to say that! You must 
put my fate out of your mmd just as Da\e 
has done Let Dave find out for himself 
what he’s done She won’t be able to hold 
him She won’t have time for a home and 
children She won’t take any more interest 
m him than Hester takes in you But you, 
Robin, you can still be saved! I want to 
save you from throwing yourself away as 
Dave has. You will face the facts, won’t 
yoh? 

Robert You mean . . . I’m to . . to 
break with Hester? 

Mrs Phelps You will be a man? 


Robert [after a pause] Well . I’ll 
. . . I’ll try. Mother. 

Mrs Phelps [after a pause] When? 

Robert Well . . the . . the first chance 
I get 

Mrs Phelps [trying not to appear eager] 
Tomght? . You’ll have your chance to- 
night, Robm I’ll see that you get it Prom- 
ise me to take it? 

Robert [after a pause] All nght. . 

If you think I’d better ... All right. . . 

Mrs Phelps Oh, thank God for this con- 
fidence between us! Thank God I’ve saved 
my boy one more tumble! You’ll see it 
won’t be so bad to put up with your mother 
a little longer! You’ll see I’ve still plenty 
to give you and to do for you ! 

Robert My blessed, blessed mother! 

Mrs Phelps [unable to repress her tri- 
umph] And I won’t have to be lonely 
now! I won’t have to be lonely! 

Robert No, Mother! No! [He takes her 
in his arms] 

Mrs Phelps Kiss me 
[He does, on the lips, fervently David 
comes in, dressed for dinner] 

David Hello! That’s a pretty picture! 
Chns’ll be down in a minute 

Robert. Where’s Hester? 

David In Chris’s room I heard them 
giggling m there Isn’t it grand they’ve hit 
it off BO well? 

Robert [meeting his mother’s eyes] Isn’t 
it? I’ll make a cocktail [He goes] 

David You hke Christma, don’t you. 
Mother? 

Mrs Phelps Didn’t you know I should? 

David Sure I did! After all, I couldn’t 
have gone far wrong on a wife, could I? 

I mean, having you for a mother would 
make most girls look pretty cheesey I 
waited a long time And all the time I was 
waiting for Chiis! You’ll see how wonder- 
ful Chris IS Why, she gets better every 
day I don’t know how I ever pulled it off 
I swear I don’t I certainly had luck. 

Mrs Phelps You’re happy? 

David You bet I’m happy! 

Mrs Phelps You’re not gomg to let your 
happmess crowd me out entirely, are you, 
Dave, boy? 

David [amiably irritated] Oh, Mother! 
Lay off! 

[Robeet returns with shaker and cock- 
tail glasses] 
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Boheri This m ]ust a prehminaTy, 
Mother We both need it, before vre dress 
Mrs Phelps Perhaps -we do 
Dowd Shan’t we call Chris and Hester? 
Mrs Phelps No I Just we three 1 
Robert It’ll never be we three any more 
I heard them coming as I crossed the hall 
[He pours the cocktail into the glasses and 
goes about passing themi 
Mrs Phelps My two boysl My big one 
and my httle one I 
David [calls out] Hurry up, Christ 
Mrs Phelps If I can keep the little cor- 
ner Christma doesn’t need, Dave that’s 
all I ask 

David Don’t you worry, Mother 
[Christina and Hester enter They are 
both dressed appropriately for the 
evening Christina ts particularly 
lovelyl 
Here we aref 

Clinstxna Thank you, Robert 

[They sip their cocktails I 

Datnd Christ 
Cknstina Yes? 

David Let's tell Mother 
Christina Now? In front of everybody? 
Damd It won’t hurt ’em to hear 
Christina I don’t mmd, if they don’t 
Robert Mmd what? 

David It’ll make Mother so happy 
Mrs Phelps What will? 

David A surprise Chns and I have got 
to spring on you I 

Mrs Phelps How mce 1 What is it? 
Ckrtsitna [a smiling pause-^hen] In 
about four months I’m gomg to have a 
babyl 

•Hester Oh, Chnstma, how wonderful 1 
■Kobert Are you reaUyl 
David Isn't ■^at a grand surprise. 
Mother? 

Mrs Phelps [recovering as from a body 
olota] Of course David I’m very glad, 
iny dear Very glad Have you a nap- 
ain there, Rohm? I’ve spilled my cocktail 
all over my dress 


ond D^.vid are dressed as we saw them at 
the end of the first act Rob wears hts din- 
ner coat, and his mother has changed to a 
simple evening dress They have only just 
finished their coffee, and Mrs PHEa:^>s is 
busily showing a collection of photographs 
which she has in a great Indian basket be~ 
side her chair 

Chnstma What were you domg in the 
sailor smt, Dave? 

Datnd Dancing the hornpipe, I beheve 

Mrs Phelps [fondlyl That was at Miss 
Briggs’s dancmg school Do you remember 
Miss Briggs, David? 

David Do II The hornpipe must have 
been somethmg special, Mother 

Mrs Phelps I see that I've marked it 
“Masomc Temple, April 6th, 1904” 

David It must have been special They 
don’t usually dance hornpipes in Masonic 
Temples 

Chnstma Did Miss Briggs teach you to 
be graceful, Dave? 

David She did mdeed As a boy I was a 
gazelle But I got over it 

Cknstina I’m just as glad I’ve known 
one or two adult gazelles 

Mrs Phelps Both David and Robin 
danced beau^fuUy 

David I haven't thought of Miss Bnggs 
for years I remember her so well She 
seemed so old to me She must have been 
old, too A good deal older than God She 
looked it, in spite of her red hair and her 
castanets Spam, she used to say, is the land 
of the dance 

Mrs Phelps She had all the nicest chil- 
dren 

David Castanets and Spanish shawls 
and a poUce whistle She blew the whistle at 
the boys for running and slidmg God knows 
what dances she taught us Veiy different 
from tte steps you indulge in, Hester, with 
your low modem tastes 

Hester Runmng and sliding sounds very 
pleasant 


ACT TWO 
Scene One 

The living-room apatn It ts the same eve- 
nmg, after supper The lamps are lighted 
Mrs Pheeps, Heste®, Christina, DAvm, 
cna Hob are aU present Christina, ’Ebstssb, 


Mrs Phelps. How long ago that all 
Memsl iShe shows another photograph"] 
IS David when he was ten weeks old. 
Chnstma Oh, David 1 
Hester Let me see 

, , ^Christina shows her] 

What a darhng babyl Did they always sit 
them m diells m those days? 
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Mrs Phelps [just a little coldlyl It was 
a fashion, like any other 
Christina David on the half shell 1 
Hester Have you ever noticed how much 
all babies look like Chief Justice Taft? 

Mrs Phelps [taking the photographs back 
in ill-concealed irritation'] David was a 
beautiful child 

David I didn’t always sit in shells 
Mother’s got one of me on a white fur rug 
Mrs Phelps It hangs over my bed to this 
day 

Christina In the nude? 

David No In an undershirt. 

[Hester giggles] 
Mrs Phelps Fashions change 
Christina I suppose they must David 
wouldn’t think of being photographed in 
his undershirt, now Let me see the picture 
again, Mrs Phelps 

Mrs Phelps I think that’s enough for 
this evenmg [She rises, in great dignity, to 
put the photographs asxde] 

Christina Dear Mrs Phelps, please don’t 
be angry We were only teasmg David 
They’re awfully interestmg pictures 
Mrs Phelps Only interestmg to me, I’m 
afraid 

Christina Not at all I loved them Do 
show me some more, Mrs Phelps Are there 
many more? 

Mrs Phelps [still stem about them] 
Dave and Robin were photographed twice 
every month until they were twelve years 
old 

Hester [calculating rapidly] Good Lord I 
That makes over two hundred and fifty of 
each I 

Mrs Phelps I never coimted I used to 
study their photographs, month by month, 
just as I did their weight I wasn’t satisfied 
to watch only their bodies grow I wanted a 
record of the development of their little 
mmds and souls as well I could compare 
the expression of Dave’s eyes, for instance, 
at nine, with their expression at eight and 
a half, and see the mcreased depth And I 

was never disappomted 
Hester I knew a mother once who called 
her son “her beautiful black swan” 

Mrs Phelps I should never have called 
either of my sons by such a name I 
Robert I can remember when you used 
to call us your Arab steeds! 

Mrs Phelps [junous] Only m fun Will 
you put them away, Robm? 


[Robeht takes the photographs] 

Robert Sure you don't want to go 
through the rest, Mother? 

Mrs Phelps I’m afraid of bonng Chris- 
tina Chnstma has other mterests, of course 
Higher interests than her husband Higher 
even than children, I suspect 

[There is an abashed, awful pause, at 
this Christina looks hurt and baf- 
fled Hester is horrified David, jmz- 
zled, rises and goes to the window. 
Robert smiles to himself as he stows 
the photographs away] 

Hester [breaking out] Well, of all the 

[Christina, catching her eye, stops 
her] 

Mrs Phelps [polite, but dangerous] 
What was it you were about to say, Hester? 

Hester [recovering herself none too ex- 
pertly] 1 was just looking at Christina’s 
dress I was just going to say “Well, of all 
the lovely dresses I ever saw, that’s the 
loveliest ” 

Christina It is mce, isn’t it? I got it m 
Pans From Poiret Dave made me 

Mrs Phelps [os she studies the dress] 
I’ve a httle woman right here m town who 
does well enough for me I know who that 
dress would look well on! Dave, you re- 
member Clara Judd? Such an exquisite fig- 
ure, Clara had, and such distinction! That 
dress wants distinction and a figure You 
might wear it, too, Hester 

[There is another painful pause Chris- 
tina IS really crushed] 

David [desperately snatching for a change 
of subject] Look, Chris! The moon’s up 
You can see the kids coastmg down the long 
hill 

Christina [joining him at the window 
gratefully] If I weren’t all dressed up, I’d 
jom them! 

Hester Don’t you love coasting? 

Christina [nodding] Once last wmter 
we had a big snowfall at Heidelberg I’d 
been all day m the laboratory, I remember, 
strainmg my eyes out at a scarlet fever cul- 
ture for our bactenology man Krauss, his 
name was They called him “The Demon of 
the Neckar” The theory was that he used 
to walk along the nver bank, thinking up 
cruel things to say to his students I never 
knew such a terrifying man . Well, 
ilniK day I’m talkmg about, I came out of 
TTtouss’s laboratory mto the snow Into 
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Gnmm’s fairy tales, as Dave knows, because 
Dave's seen Heidelberg Another bacteriolo- 
gist, a dear boy from Marburg, came with 
me We looked, at the snow, and we wanted 
to coast . We found a small boy with 
a very large sled and we rented it, with 
the boy, who wouldn't trust us not to steal 
it We certainly coasted We got so ardent, 
we took the fumcular up the Schlossberg 
and coasted down from there The lights 
came out along the Neckar, and the snow 
turned the colors and colors snow can turn 
and still we coasted . . Presently, we 
hnH an accident A bob turned over in 
front of us with an old man on it We 
couldn’t stop, and so we just hit the bob 
and the old man, and you know how that 
18 when you’re going fasti . We picked 
ourselves up — or, rather, dug ourselves out 
— and went to see if we’d hurt the old 
fellow, and, God save us, it was Krauss 
himself I . . I don’t mind tellmg you our 
hearts sank We stood there petrified But 
we needn’t have worried Krauss didn’t 
mmd He smiled the sweetest smile — you’d 
never have suspected he had it in him! — 
and touched his cap like a httle boy and 
apologized for his clumsiness "My age I 
Jiasn’t improved my skill,” he said . 

I could have kissed him I wasn’t qmte sure 
how he’d have taken that, so, instead, I 
asked him to jom us He was debghted 
We kept it up for another hour, we two 
students and the great god Krauss “Jugend 
ist Trunkenheit ohne Weml” he said I 
daresay he was quotmg a poem He 
couldn’t have been a day under seventy 
Three months later, he died of an inoper- 
able internal tumor In his notes, they foimd 
an observation he had written on his con- 
dition that very day we coasted Think of 
a man who could wnte observations on his 
approaching death and then go off to coast 
afterwards 1 It’s what life can. be and should 
be It’s the difference between life and self 

Mrs Phelps Hml 

Hester I think that’s the most marvellous 
story I’ve ever heard! 

Robert Isn’t it marvellous? 

Hester I wish I’d known such a man! 

Christina Do you remember the mght 
we coasted m Heidelberg, Dave? 

David Do I? [To his mother"] Chns 
means the mght she accepted mel 

Mrs Phelps Does die really? 

David [dashed, and giving it up] Yeah 


Let’s go outside and watch the kids, 
Chris It’ll do us good 
Christina [seeing kis point] Right! I’d 
love to! 

[They go] 

Mrs Phelps I’m begmning to wonder if 
Christina’s studies at Heidelberg haven’t 
made her just the least little bit in the 
world pro-German 

Hester Mrs Phelps, how can you say 
such a thing! 

[Hestek looks Jrom Robbut to his 
mother m amazement Mbs Phelps 
sits down at the piano and begins to 
play the easier portions oj one o} 
Chopin's nocturnes] 

I thmk that was simply inspiring! 

Mrs. Phelps I can’t play Chopin if you 
mtemipt me, Hester 
Hester I’m sorry I simply can’t get Chris- 
tina out of my mind 
Mrs Phelps What do you mean? 

Hester I mean that I think she’s the 
most perfect person I’ve ever seen 
Mrs Phelps Do you really? Which way 
did they go, Robin? 

Robert [at the window], Down the front 
Mrs Phelps Can you see them? 

Robert They’re just standmg in the road 
Now they’re moving down under the trees 
Mrs Phelps But they can’t even see the 
long hill from the trees 
Robert They’re not lookmg at the long 
hiU 

Mrs Phelps What are they lookmg at? 
Robert Each other It’s quite a romantic 
picture Now die’s put her head on his 
shoulder His arm is around her waist . . 
Mrs Phelps Faugh! Call them ml 
[Her irritation produces a discord in 
the nocturne Robert moves to go] 
Hester Oh, don’t, Rob! It’s the first 
chance they’ve had to be alone together 
Mrs Phelps They can be alone without 
David’s catchmg pneumoma, can’t they? 
She drags him out of doors at mght m 
freezing weather to spoon m the road like 
a couple of mill hands! I should think she 
might have some consideration for her hus- 
band’s health, let alone for my feehngs 
Hester [a little hotly] "In the first place, 
it was David who dragged her out In the 
second, they are in love and do want to be 
alone In the third, I don’t see any reason 
for worrymg over the health of any twhti 
who looks as husky as David does And in 
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the fourth, if there ts any worrying to be 
done, let me remind you that it’s Chnstma 
and not David who is going to have a baby 
[Mbs Phelps breaks off her playing 
in the middle of a phrase! 

I’m sorry if I’ve shocked you, but the truth 
IS, you’ve both shocked me 

Robert How have we diocked you? 

Hester By not being a great deal more 
thnlled over Christina’s baby When I 
drank my cocktail to it before dinner, 
neither of you drank yours When I wanted 
to talk about it during dinner, you both 
changed the subject You haven’t men- 
tioned that baby since dinner, except once, 
and that was catty! You’ve known about 
that baby for over two hours and you aren’t 
excited about it yet! Not what I call ex- 
cited. 

Mrs Phelps If you’ll forgive my saj'ing 
so, Hester, I’m not sure that an unborn 
baby is qmte the most smtable subject 
for 

Hester I’m blessed if I see anything bad 
form about a baby! 

Robert No more does Mother — after it’s 
bom 

Hester I can’t wait for that I love think- 
ing about them And wondering what 
they’re going to be — ^I mean, boy or girl 
Why, we had bets up on my sister’s baby 
for months before he was bora 

Mrs Phelps I’m not ashanied to be old- 
fashioned 

Hester You ought to be This is gomg 
to be a very remarkable baby There aren’t 
many bom with such parents And I intend 
to go right on talking about it with anyone 
who’ll listen to me Christina doesn’t mind 
She’s just as interested as I am I’ve al- 
ready made her promise to have my sister’s 
obstetrician 

Mrs Phelps Really, Hester! 

Hester I’d go to the ends of the earth 
for that man Chnstma’s baby has put me 
in a very maternal frame of mmd 

Mrs Phelps Maternal! 

Hester What I say is I’m as good as 
married I might as well make the best of 
my opportumties to get used to the idea 
Because I mtend to have as many babies 
as possible 

Mrs Phelps [glancing at Robert! Is that 
why you’re marrying Rob, Hester? 

Hester What better reason could I have? 
I’m sorry if I’ve shocked you, but, as I 


said before, you’ve shocked me, and that’s 
that 

[Coolly, Mbs Phelps goes for the cof- 
fee tray Her eyes meet Robebt's, and 
there is no mistaking the intention 
of the look they give him Then, with- 
out a word, she leaves Robebt and 
Hestbb alone together! 

Robert [starting after her! Mother! 
Hester didn’t mean . . Oh . . . [He turns 
back to Hester] Hester, how could you? 

Hester I don’t know . . But I don’t care 
if I did! 

Robert It doesn’t make things any easier 
for me 

Hester Oh, Rob, dear, I am sorry! 
Robert You’ve got Mother all ruffled and 
upset Now we’ll have to smooth her down 
and have all kinds of explanations and 
e\eiythmg Really, it was too bad of you 
Hester I know I lost my temper 
You understand, don’t you? 

Robert I understand that you’re a guest 
in Mother’s house 

Hester Is that all you understand? Oh, 
Rob! 

Robert I’m sorry, Hester But, for the 
moment, I’m thinkmg of Mother 
Hester I see I’ll apologize 
Robert That’s up to you 
Hester I suppose she’ll never forgive me 
It isn’t this, though 
Robert This? 

Hester The scene I made 
Robert What do jou mean? 

Hester I don’t know . Some mothers 
like the girls their sons marry 
Robert Doesn’t that depend on the girls? 
Hester Not entirely 
Robert You mustn’t be unjust to Mother 
Hester Rob, I’m a little tired of heanng 
about your mother [Suddenly peni- 

tent again! Oh, I didn’t mean to say that! 

I didn’t mean it a bit! I’m sorrj^ Rob 
Now I’m apologizmg to you Don’t 
you hear me? 

Robert Yes, I hear you What then? 
Hester Oh, what difference does it make? 
I’m not marrymg your mother I’m marry- 
mg you And I love you, Rob! I lov# you! 
Robert Yes, my dear 
Hester I’ll never be bad agam 
Robert I’m willmg to take your word 
for it 

Hester You’d better be Oh, you are 
angry with me, Rob! 
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Robert No Fm not 
Hester You’re a queer one 
Robert Think so? How? 

Hester As a lover Fve never seen an- 
other like you 

Robert Haven’t you? [A thought strikes 
him} Tell me somethmg, Hester. 

Hester What? 

Robert Have you had many? 

Hester Many T^at? 

Robert Lovers 

Hester Oh, Robert, what a thrng to say 
to a lady I 

Robert You know what I mean. 

Hester I’m not quite sure I want to an- 
swer 

Robert I’m not asking for their names 
Hester Oh, I shouldn’t mmd that . . . 
the truth is . I don’t know . . . 

Robert You must 

Hester I don’t really I used to tfunk 
oh, qmte often that one of my 
beaux was commg to the pomt but 
Robert Yes? 

Hester But none of them ever did 
Robert That surprises me Why not? 
Hester I don’t think it was entirely lack 
of aUure Rob 

Robert Of course it wasn’t! 

Hester I th ink it was because I always 
laughed 

Robert You didn’t laugh at me 
Hester You looked foohsh enouRh, now 
that I think of it 

Robert Yes I daresay . . . So I loas the 
only one 

Hester Say the only one I didn’t laugh 
at, please You make me sound so unde- 
sirable 

Robert I didn’t mean to Tell me, Hes- 
ter 

Hester Anjdhing 

Robert Have you thought what it will 
meai^to be my wife? 

Ht^ter A very pleasant life. 

Robert For you? 

Heater I certamly hope so. 

Robert I don't know that I quite ^are 
your enthusiasm for 
Hester You will 

Robert They don’t exactly help a career, 
you know 

Hester Have you got a career? 

Robert I fully intend to have one. ! 
Hester I’m glad to hear it 


Robert I’ve got just as much talent as 
Dave has 

Hester What kmd of talent? 

Robert I haven’t decided I can draw 
pretty well I'm not a bad musician I might 
decide to compose I might even wnte 
I’ve often thought of it And children, you 
see 

Hester I don’t know much about careers, 
but Lincoln had children and adored ,’em, 
and if you can do half as well as he did 

Robert Then my preferences aren’t to be 
considered? 

Hester You just leave things to me If 
we’re poor, I’ll cook and scrub floors I’ll 
bring up our children I’ll take care of 
you whether we live in New York or Kam- 
chatka This business is up to me, Rob 
Don’t let it worry you 

Robert [crushed} I only wanted to make 
sure you understood my point of view 

Hester If I don’t, I shall, so let’s cut this 
short 

[She goes a little huffily to the window, 
Robeet watching her uneasily} 

Hello! 

Robert What is it? 

Hester There goes your mother down 
the road 

Robert [joining her}. So it is! What can 
she be domg? 

Hester She’s fetching her darlmg David 
m out of the cold I knew she would 

Robert Hester, would you mind not 
' speabng that way of Mother? 

Hester Can’t she leave them alone for 
^ a mmute? 

Robert She’s the worrymg kind 
^ Hester Oh, rot! 

j Robert Evidently you’re bent on makmg 

1 things as diflELcult as possible for me 
. Hester I’m sorry you feel that 

[A long irritable pause} 

, Robert Hester? 

Hester Yes? 

Robert, Have you thought any more 
about our honeymoon? 

Hester Didn’t we decide to go abroad? 

Robert Abroad’s a pretty general term 
You were to th ink where you wanted to be 
taken 

Hester I left that to you 

Robert You said you “didn’t care” 

Hester I don’t 
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Robert Nor where we hve after . . nor 
how 

Hester I don’t . I don’t I want to 
live with you [Suddenly warmingl What’s 
the use of this, Rob? 

Robert We’ve never talked senously 
about our marriage before 
Hester What is there to say about it? 
Robert A great deal 
Hester I don’t agree Mamages are 
things of feehng They’d better not be 
talked about 

Robert Real marriages can stand dis- 
cussion I 
Hester Robl 
Robert What? 

Hester That wasn’t nice 
Robert Wasn’t it? 

Hester [suddenly jnghiened] What’s the 
matter, Rob? I’ll talk as senously as you 
please Do I love you? Yes Am I going to 
make you a good wife? I hope so, though I 
am only twenty and may make mistakes 
Are you gomg to be happy with me? I hope 
that, too, but you’ll have to answer it for 
yourself 

Robert I can’t answer it 
Hester Why can’t you? 

Robert Because I’m not sure of it 
Hester Aren’t you, Rob? 

Robert These thmgs are better faced be- 
fore than after 

Hester What is it you’re trymg to say? 
Robert If only we could be sure I 
Hester [stunned] So that’s itl 
Robert Are you so sure you want to 
marry me? 

Hester How can I be — ^now’ 

Robert Marriage is such a serious thmg 
You don’t reahze how serious 
Hester Don’t I? 

Robert No I hope you won’t thmk 
harshly of me And, mmd you, I haven’t 
said I wanted to break thmgs off ... I 
only want 

Hester Please, Robl 
Robert No You’ve got to hear me out 
Hester I’ve heard enough, thank you I 
Robert I’m only trymg to look at this 
thing 

Hester Senously I know 

Robert Because, after all, the happmess 
of three people is affected by it 
Hester Three? 

Robert As Mother said, before dinner. 


Hester So you talked this over with your 
mother? 

Robert Isn’t that natural? 

Hester Is your mother the third? 

Robert Wouldn’t she be? 

Hester. Yes, I suppose she would . . 

I think you might tell me what else she 
had to say. 

Robert It was all wise and kmd You 
may be as hard as you like on me, but you 
mustn’t be hard on poor splendid lonely 
Mother. 

Hester [savage — under her breath]. So 
she’s lonely, tool 

Robert, You mil twist my meaning! 

Hester You said “lonely”. 

Robert. Perhaps I did But Mother didn’t 
You know, she never talks about herself 

Hester I see. What else did she say 
about us? 

Robert Well, you haven’t been very in- 
terested m plannmg our future. She notices 
such thmgs 

Hester What else? 

Robert She sees through people, you 
know 

Hester Through me? 

Robert She thought, as I must say I do, 
that we didn’t love each other qmte enough 
to At least, she thought we ought to 
thmk very carefully before we . . 

Hester [gripping his two arms with all 
her strength, and stopping him] If you 
really want to be free . if you really 
want that, Rob, it’s all nght It’s perfectly 
all right . . I’ll set you free . . Don’t 
worry . . Only you’ve got to say so 
You’ve got to . . Answer me, Rob. Do 
you want to be nd of me? 

[There is a pause Robert cannot hold 
her gaze, and his eyes jail She takes 
the blow] 

I guess that’s answer enough [She draws 
a little back from him and pulls the en- 
gagement nng from her finger] Here’s your 
rmg 

Robert Hester! Don’t do an 3 dhmg you’ll 
be sorry for afterwards! Don’t, please! I 
can’t take it yet! 

Hester [mthout any sign of emotion, 
dropping the nng on a table] I shall hai e 
an easier time of it, if you keep away from 
me I want to save my face if I can 

Robert Hester, please ! 

Hester All right, if you won’t go, I will 

Robert I’m sorry Of course l5l go 
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Hester And take your nng 'with you 
[He goes to ike table, jncks up the ring, 
pockets it, and has just got to the 
door when Hester breaks into furi- 
ous, hysterical sobbing Her sobs rack 
her and seem, at the same time, to 
strike Robert like the blows of a 
whip] 

Robert For God’s sake, Hester 
[She drops into a chair and sits, storing 
straight before her, shaken by her 
sobs of outraged fury and wretched- 
ness] 

Mother 1 Chnstmal Comeliere! Hester . 
[Chbisttna appears in the door Mrs 
Pheups follows her David appears 
Robert returns to Hester] 

Can’t you pull yourself together? 

[Sbe motions him away] 
Chnstina What's the matter? 

Robert It’s Hester Can’t you stop her? 
Mrs Phelps Good heavens, Robin I 
What’s •wrong with the child? 

Robert She’s . . upset , , you see, I 
was just . you know . . 

ilfrs Phelps I seel She’s taking it 
badly 

[Hester’s sobs only increase] 
Christina Hester, stop it I 
Hester I'm all nght I can’t . . I 
Christina please 
Chnstina Open a window, Dave 
Haven’t you any smellmg salts m the house, 
Mrs Phelps? 

[Mbs Phelps goes for them where she 
left them at teatime] 

Hester TeU Rob to go away I Tell Rob 
to go awayl 

Chnstina Never mind Rob I Get me 
some aromatic ^ints, one of you! Hurry 

[Robert goes] 

Mrs Phelps Here are my salts 
Chnstina [peremptonly] Hester I [She 
holds the salts for Hester to smell] Now, 
stop it I Stop it, do you hear me? 

Hester I’m trying to stop If you’d only 
send these awful people out I Take me 
^ay, Chnstmal Take me back to New 
Yorkl I’ve got to get away from here I 
can’t face them! I can’t! I can’t! 
Chnstina Now, stop it! 

David [coming forward from a window] 
Here’s some snow in my handkerchief Rub 
It on her wnsts and temples 
Chnstina Thanks, Dave 
[She applies it, Hester, by dint of great 


effort, gradually overcomes her sobs 
Robert returns with a tumbler partly 
filled with a milky solution of aro- 
matic spints] 

Mrs Phelps [speaking at the same time, 
in unfeigned wonderment to David] Really, 
I do wonder at what happens to girls 
nowadays I When I was Hester’s age, I 
danced less and saved a little of my 
strength for self-control 
Robert [speaking through] Here, Dave. 
Take this 

[David takes it Robert goes again Da- 
•viD gtues the tumbler to Christina] 
Chnstina Good I Can you drink this now, 
Hester? 

Hester Thank you, Christina. I’m all 
nght now It was only . 

Chnstina Never mmd what it was Drink 
this [Hester dnnks it] 

There, now That’s better Just sit still and 
relax 

David What on earth brought it on? 
Mrs Phelps [shrugging her shoulders] 
Rob and she must have had a falling out 
Datnd No ordinary one . , Rob I He’s 
gone . That’s funny 
Mrs Phelps He’d naturally be distressed 
Hester I’m really all nght, now, Chris- 
tina and frightfully ashamed 

Mrs Phelps You’d better sec how Rob 
IS, Dave Ebs nerves are none too stout 
Such scenes aren’t good for him 
Hester [in a high, strained voiccl No, 
isn't that so, Mrs Phelps? 

Mrs Phelps Did you speak to me, Hes- 
ter? 

Hester Take the smellmg salts to Rob 
with my love . Oh God, Chnstmal 
Chnstina Now, never mind, Hester 
You’ll go to pieces agam 
Hester But I’ve got to mindl And I’m 
all nght! It won’t hurt me I wish 
j you’d go, David 

Chnstina. Yes, Dave, do I’ll come up 
m a Jiffy 

Mrs Phelps When Hester’s quieted 
down [To David] We’d better both go and 
see how Rob is [She starts to go] 

H ester Mrs Phelps There’s somethmg 
I want to ask you before we part 
Mrs Phelps To-morrow, my dear girl 

Hester There isn’t gomg to be any •to- 
morrow 

Mrs Phelps What? 
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Hester Rob has just broken our engage- 
ment 

Mrs Phelps Not really! ' 

Chnsiina [staggered] Hester, what do 
you mean? 

Hester. I mean what I say Rob’s just 
broken our engagement 

[Christina motions to Dave to go. He 
obeys] 

Mrs Phelps I’m immensely distressed, of 
course 

Hester [shaking her head doggedly] He 
talked it all over with you before dinner 
He told me that much, so it won’t do you 
the least bit of good to pretend to be sur- 
prised 

Mrs Phelps Aren’t you forgetting yom- 
self, Hester? 

Hester You made him do it Why did 
you make him do it, Mrs Phelps? 

[Christina, amazed, draws back to ob- 
serve the pair of them] 

Mrs Phelps [vnth perfect dignity] I 
don’t mtend to stand here, Hester, and 
allow any hysterical girl to be rude to me 
Hester [driving on querulously] I’m not 
being rude! All I want to know is why you 
talked Rob into jiltmg me Will you an- 
swer me, please? 

Mrs Phelps Such things may be pam- 
ful, my dear girl, but they’re far less pain- 
ful before than after 
Hester He quoted that much 
Christina What’s the good of this, Hes- 
ter? 

Hester I’m only trying to make her tell 
me why she did it 

Mrs Phelps But, Hester! Really! This 
IS absurd ! 

Hester You’ve got to! You’ve got to ex- 
plam! 

Mrs Phelps I had nothmg to do with 
Robm’s change of heart 
Hester You must have had, Mrs Phelps, 
and I’m demanding an explanation of why 
you talked Rob into 
Mrs Phelps Isn’t it enough that he found 
out in time that you weren’t the wife for 
him? 

Hester That isn’t the truth! 

Christina Hester, darhngl 
Hester Can you tell me what he meant 
when he said that the happmess of three 
people was at stake? 

Mrs Phelps He must have been think- 


mg of your happmess as well as his own and 
mine 

Hester What about your loneliness? 

Mrs Phelps This ts contemptible of you! 
Christina Really, Hester, this can’t do 
any good! 

Hester Fm gomg to make her admit 
that she made Rob 

Mrs Phelps [exploding] Veiy well, then, 
since you insist! I did advise my son to 
break with you Do you want to know 
why? 

Hester Yes! 

Mrs Phelps Because of your mdifference. 

« • 

Hester Oh! 

Mrs Phelps Because he came to me to 
say that you neither love him nor make 
any pretense of lovmg him . . 

Hester Rob said that? 

Mrs Phelps He even said that you must 
have misconstrued his friendship and that 
he never wanted to marry you 
Hester Nol 

Mrs Phelps And I told him to risk any- 
thing anything, rather than such an 
appalling marriage 

Hester I don't beheve a word of it! 
Mrs Phelps You may belie\e it or not! 
Chnsiina Mrs Phelps, you had really 
better let me handle this 
ilfrs Phelps Willingly 
Hester Do you beheve I took advantage 
of Rob, Christina? 

Christina Of course not! 

Mrs Phelps So you take her side, Chris- 
tma! 

Chnstina I don’t believe that, Mrs 
Phelps 

Mrs Phelps [realizing that she has gone 
too far] No? Well, perhaps 
Chnstina Whatever Robert may think, I 
can’t beheve that he said 
Mrs Phelps [fnghtened] Perhaps he 
didn’t say qmte that, m so many words 
but he certainly meant . 

Hester I’m going I’m gomg now Right 
this minute 

Mrs Phelps There’s a tram at nme m the 
mornmg It gets you to New York at 
twelve I shall have the car for you at 
eight-thirty 

Hester May I have the car now, please, 
Mrs Phelps? 

Mrs Phelps There’s no tram to-mght 
Hester It doesn’t matter I won’t stay 
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here Not another minute I’ll go to the 
hotel in town 

Mrs Phelps You’ll do nothing of the 
sort I 

Hester You see if I don’tl 
Mrs Phelps You’ve got to think of ap- 
pearances! 

Hester Appearances are your concern 
Yours and Rob’s I’m gomg to the hotel 
I don’t care what people say! I don’t care 
about anything I won’t stay here! 

Mrs Phelps Can’t you talk to her, Chns- 
tma? Surely you see . for all our sakcsl 
Hester If you won’t let mo hue the 
car, I’ll call a taia . [She plunges to- 
wards the telephoncl 
Mrs Phelps I forbid youl 
Hester [seizing the instrument] I want 
a taxi a taxi . What is the num- 
ber? Well, give it to me . . Locust 
4000? Gne me Locust 4000! 

[Mrs Phelps hesitates an instant, 
then, with terrible coolness, steps for- 
ward and jerhs the telephone cord 
from the wall Except for a startled 
exclamation, very low, from Chris- 
tina, there is not a sound Hester 
hangs up the receiver and sets down 
the dead instrument} 

Mrs Phelps [after an interminable si- 
lence} You are the only person in the 
world who has ever forced me to do an un- 
dignified thing I shall not forget it [She 
goes nobly} 

Hester [weakly, iuming to Christina] 
Christina, it isn’t true what she said 
He did He did want to many me! 
Really, he did! He didl 
CAnstina Of course he did, darling! 
Hester I won’t stay! I won’t stay under 
that woman’s roof! 

Christina Hester, darlmgl 
Hester I’ll walk to town! 

Christina Don’t, Hester! 

Hester That wasn’t true, what she said! 
Lnnstina Of course not! 

Hester I still love him . Let me go, 
Christina, I’ll walk 

Chmtina You can’t, at this time of 
night! It wouldn’t be safe! 

Hester I don’t care ! I won’t stay I 
Chnsiina There! There! You’ll come to 
Ded now, won’t you! 

Hester No! No! I can’t! I’d rather die! 
walk to town 


Chnstvna You’ll force me to come with 
you, Hester I can't let you go alone 

Hester I won’t stay another minute! 

Christina Do you want to make me walk 
with you? Thmk, Hester! Think what I 
told you before dinner! Do you want to 
make me walk all that way m the cold? 

Hester [awed by this} Oh, your baby! 
I didn’t mean to forget your baby! Oh, 
Christina, j'ou mustn’t stay, either! This 
is a dreadful house! You’ie got to get your 
baby away from this house, Christina ! 
Awful tilings happen here! 

Christina Hester, darhng! Won’t you 
please be sensible and come up to bed? 

Hester [speaking at the same time, as 
her nerves begin to go again} Awful things, 
Christina. . You’ll see if jou don’t 
come away! You’ll see! She’ll do the 
same thing to j'ou that she’s done to me 
You'll see! You’ll seel 

Scene Two 

The curtain rises again, as soon as pos- 
sible, upon David’s little bedroom, un- 
touched since the day when David went 
away to Harvard and scorned to take his 
prep school trophies and souvenirs with 
him The furniture is rather more than sim- 
ple The bed w single There is a dresser 
There are only a couple of chairs The cur- 
tains at the single window have been freshly 
laundered and put back in their old state 
by Mrs Phelps in a spirit of maternal 
archeology Insignificant loving cups, won 
at tennis, stand about the dresser No pen- 
nants, no banners There might be some 
tennis racquets, golf sticks, crossed skis, a 
pair of snow-shoes, class photographs and 
framed diplomas There must also be a 
fairly important reproduction of Velasquez’ 
Don Balthazar Carlos on horseback, se- 
lecled by Mbs Phelps as DAvro's favorite 
Old Master A final touch ts David’s baby 
pillow 

Davto stands in hts pajamas and socks, 
about to enter upon the last stages of his 
preparations to retire for the night The 
room has been strewn with clothing dur- 
ing the preliminary stages Now he is tn 
the ambulatory state of mind A senes of 
crosses and circumnavigations produces sev- 
eral empty packs of cigarettes from several 
pockets, comers of the suitcase, etc This 
/rustTation brings on baffled scratchxngs oj 
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the head and legs. Then he gives up the 
c garette problem, turns again to the suit- 
case, spdls several dirty shirts and finally, 
apparently from the very bottom, extracts 
a dressing-gown, a pair of slippers, a tooth- 
brush, and some tooth-paste He sheds the 
socks, dons the slippers and dressing-gown, 
and sallies forth vnth brush and paste to 
do up Ais teeth in the bathroom He goes 
by the door which gives on the hall at the 
head of the stairs 

After he has been gone a few seconds, a 
tiny scratching sound is heard on the other 
side of the other door to the room and that 
IS opened from without We see the 
scratcher at work, conveying the impression 
that a wee mousie wants to come in The 
wee mousie is none other than Mrs 
Phelps, all smiles in her best negligee, the 
most effective garment she wears in the 
course of the entire play, carrying a large 
eiderdown comfort 

The smile fades a little when she dis- 
covers that the room m empty Then its 
untidiness catches her eye and she shakes 
her head reprovingly, as who should say 
*‘What creatures these big boys are!*' She 
goes to work at once, true mother that she 
IS, to pick things up She loves her work 
and puts her whole heart into it The trou- 
sers are neatly hung over the back of the 
chair, the coat and waistcoat hung over 
them The shirts, socks, and underwear are 
folded and laid chastely on the seat One 
or two of the garments receive devovl ma- 
ternal kisses and hugs Then she goes to 
the bed, lifts off the suitcase, pushes it unr- 
demeath, adjusts the eiderdown, smooths 
the pillow and kisses that Last, all smiles 
again, she sits, carefully disposing her laces 
and ribbons, to await Dwro’s return She 
yearns for it, and she has not long to wait 
David returns His mother’s beaming 
smile, as he opens the door, arouses his 
vmal distaste for filial sentimentality It is 
intensified, now — and very ill-concealed — by 
the hour, his costume, and recent events 
He hesitates in the doorway 1 

Mrs Phelps Why do you look so star- 
tled? It’s only Mother I 
David ilaconically'] Hello, Mother I 
Jkfrs Phelps I came in to ask if you 
needed anything and 

David Not a thmg, thanks 

Mrs, Phelps And to warn you against 


opening the window in this weather Oh, 
and I brought you that eictra cover I’ve 
been picking up after you, tool 
Damd iloolang gloomily aboutl You 
needn’t have troubled 
Mbs Phelps It took me back to the 
old days when I used to tuck you up in 
that same httle bed . 

David [as a strong hint! Yeah 
I’m just tummg m. Mother. 

Mrs Phelps iregardlessi . And then 
sit m this very chair and talk over all my 
problems with you I feel that I must talk 
to my big boy tomght . I must get 
acquainted with my Dave again 
Damd [as an even stronger hint! We’re 
not exactly strangers, are we? And besides, 
it’s gettmg late 

Mrs Phelps [even more persistent"] It 
was always m these late hours that we had 
our talks m the old days when we were 
still comrades Oh, are those days gone 
forever? Don’t you remember how we used 
to play that we had an imaginary kmg- 
dom where we were kmg and queen? 

Damd [moribund] Did we? I wish Chns 
’ud come up 

Mrs Phelps [with a frown and speaking 
quickly] Have you noticed, Dave, boy, 
that your room is just as you left it? I’ve 
made a little shrme of it The same cur- 
tains, the same 

Damd [breaking in] I suppose Chns is 
still trymg to get Hester quiet? 

Mrs Phelps I suppose so And every 
day I dusted m here myself and every 
mght I prayed m here for 
Damd [a little too dryly for good man- 
ners] Thanks 

Mrs Phelps [reproachfully] Oh, David, 
you can’t get that homd scene downstaus 
out of your mmdl 
Damd No 

Mrs Phelps Tryl I need my big boy sol 
Because I’m facing the gravest problem of 
my life, Dave And you’ve got to help me 
David What is it? 

Mrs Phelps Is it true that I’m of no 
more use to my two sons? 

Damd Whatever put such an idea m 
your head? 

Mrs Phelps You did 
Damd [shocked] I? 

Mrs Phelps [nodding] You weren’t 
really glad to see me this afternoon. 
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Dowd [in all svncenty} I was I 

was delighted! 

Mrs Phelps [bravely stopping him] Not 
glad as I was to see you 1 noticed, Dave I 
And that made me wonder whether 
this scientific age— because it is a scientific 
age, Dave— isn’t making more than one boy 
forget that the bond between mother and 
son IS the strongest bond on earth . 

Damd [not quite sure of the superloh 
live] Well, it’s certainly strong 
Mrs Phelps Do you realize how sinful 
any boy would be to want to loosen it? 
David Sure I reahze thatl 
Mrs Phelps I see so many poor mothers, 
no less deserving of love and loyalty than 


his mother, politely] You wouldn’t be m- 
trudmgl 

Mrs Phelps Not on you, I know 
But 

David Not on Chris either I 

Mrs Phelps I know best Kiss me good- 
mght 

Damd Good-night, Mother [He kisses 
her cheek] 

Mrs Phelps [giving him a quick hug] 
God bless my big boyl 

[She goes as she came DAvm’s look, 
as he watches her door close behind 
her, IS baffled He goes quickly to the 
other door Robebt ts standing out- 
side] 


I, neglected and discarded by their chil- 
dren, set aside for other mterests 

Damd What mterests? 

Mrs Phelps All km^ of thin gR . . 
Wives 

Damd [skying] Nonsense, Mother I 

Mrs Phelps The Chmese never set any 
relationdup above then filial piety They’d 
be the greatest people on earth if only 
they’d stop smokmg opium 

Damd You haven’t any ^ck, have you? 
I mean Rob and I haven’t let you down? 

Mrs Phelps Not yet, Dave But, you 
know the old say mg? 

David What old saymg? 

Mrs Phelps That a boy’s mother is his 
best friend 

Dovid Oh I Bet I do I 

Mrs Phelps Do you think of your 
mother as your best fnend? 

Damd None better, certainly 

Mrs Phelps None better 1 Hm! You 
can say, though, that you haven’t entirely 
outgrown me? 

David Of course I haven’t 1 Why, I'd 
hate to have you think that just because 
I’m a grown man, I 

Mrs Phelps No son is ever a grown man 
to hia mother I 

[There is a knock at the door] 
Who can that be at this hour? 

Damd I hope it’s Chris [He starts for 
the door] 


Ph.eZps [freezing suddenly as si 
mcs] Dave! 

David [turning] What? 

Mrs Phelps Wait . I mustn’t u 
trude Good-night 
Damd [calling out] Just a mmutel [3 


Damd For Pete’s sake, Rob! I thought it 
was Chris I Why didn’t you walk in? 
Robert I thought Mother was m here 
Damd She was She just went to bed 
Robert [entering] She must have thought 
it was Chns, too! 

Damd How do you mean? 

Robert I shouldn’t rush thmgs if I were 
you 


Damd Maybe you’re nght Women are 
too deep for me 

Robert I came m for a smoke I had to 
talk to you I’ve been sittmg m my room 
wondermg what you think of all this 
Damd [finding and lighting a cigarette] 
I don’t think much, and that’s the truth I 
Robert Good God, Dave, can’t you be a 
httle easier on me? Didn’t you ever feel any 
doubts when you were engaged? Were you 
always so sure of Chnstma that you 
Damd The first time I asked Chris to 
marry me, she made it perfectly clear that, 
as far as she was concerned, I was to con- 
sider myself dripping wet After that I was 
too damn scared I wouldn’t get her to thinV 
whether she loved me or not 
Robert [darkly] And I never had one 
comfortable moment from the time Hester 
accepted me 


un, oemg m love's like eveiythmg 
else You’ve got to put some guts m it 
Robert [with bitter anger] You thmy I 
haven’t got any guts You want to make me 
look like a callous cad! All right. I’ll be 

^ I I about 

me! But 1 11 tell you one thmg! I’m damned 

If I m gomg to let you turn Mother agamsi 
mel 


Damd Do what? 
Robert You heard me! 
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David My God, haven’t you outgrown 
that old stuff yet? 

Robert 1 know from experience what to 
expect when you and Mother get together 
I used to listen at that door, night after 
night, night after night, while you and 
Mother sat in here and talked me over 
Then I’d watch for the change in her 
next mormng at breakfast when I hadn’t 
slept a wink all night The way you used 
to own the earth at those breakfasts 1 Well, 
if you try any of that old stuff to-night, 
I'll lose the only prop I’ve got left 

David Isn’t it about time you let go of 
Mother’s apron-strings? 

Robert You would say that! You don’t 
realize that I’m desperate 

David Desperate, hell! You’re crazy! 
Mother’s gone to bed and 

VThe wee mousie scratches at the door 
againl 

What’s that? 

Mrs Phelps ienteringl It’s only Mother 
Are you two beaux quarreling? Jealous, 
jealous Eobin! What’s the matter? 

David Nothmg 

Mrs Phelps A fine man is a frank man, 
David! Do you think I didn’t hear every 
word you said? Surely you must know 
that Hester wasn’t worthy of your brother? 

David Wasn’t she? Well, let’s not talk 
any more about it 

Mrs Phelps Oh, but we must For all our 
sakes, we must clear the air J have always 
taken the stand that my boys could do 
absolutely no wrong, and that is the proper 
stand for a mother to take Didn’t I always 
side with you in your school scrapes? Even 
agamst the masters? Even when you were 
clearly in the wrong? Of course, I did ! And 
I shall not permit one word of criticism 
against your brother now Loyalty, Dave! 
Loyalty! Come, now! Tell Mother all 
about it! 

David But if you overheard every word 
we said ! 

Mrs Phelps “Overheard,” David? Am I 
given to eavesdroppmg? ' 

David I didn’t say so 

Mrs Phelps I simply want to make sure 
I didn’t miss anything while I was m my 
bath 

David I don’t misunderstand him I’m 
sorry for Hester, that’s all 

Robert We’re all sorry for Hester. 


David I don’t think it’s your place to 
be too sorry 

Robert Let’s drop it. Mother 

ilfrs Phelps No I’ve got to know what’s 
on Dave’s mmd My whole hfe may hang 
on it What is it, Dave? [Carefully sound- 
\ vngl If Robm’s not to blame, perhaps I 
! am? 

Robert [homfiedl. Mother! 

David What’s the use of gettmg so 
worked up over nothmg? 

Mrs Phelps Nothing! Can you say 
“nothmg” after what we were talking about 
a few minutes ago? 

David [comeredli I only think , . 

ilfrs Phelps What? 

David Well, that you’ve both handed 
Hester a somewhat duty deal And Chris 
must think so, too! 

Mrs Phelps [wary'} Indeed! And how, 
please? 

David Well, it comes of what Chns calls 
“mythologizing ” 

ilfrs Phelps [frightened}. Does Chris- 
tina discuss our family afifaus already? 

David No It’s one of her old ideas about 
people m general You mythologize Rob 
into a httle tin god Rob thinks he is a 
little tm god Along comes Hester and falls 
in love with the real Rob She never heard 
of your httle tm god Rob She doesn’t de- 
liver the incense and tom-toms That makes 
you and Rob sore, and the whole works 
goes to hell That’s mythologizing Beheve 
me, it can make plenty of trouble 

Mrs Phelps [relieved that the criticism 
IS so general} Ji that’s all I’m to blame 
for, I don’t know that I can object Ex- 
pecting the best of everyone is, at least, a 
worthy fault Still, if I may venture an 
older woman’s opmion on one of Chnstma’s 
ideas? 

Damd I wish to God I hadn’t started 
this 

ilfrs Phelps So do I But perhaps you’ll 
tell me what Christina would say to the 
true reason for Robm’s break with Hester? 

David What is the true reason? 

ilfrs Phelps Do you want to tell him, 
Rohm? 

Robert [inspired! I broke with Hester 
because of an ideal, the ideal of woman- 
kmd Mother gave us both by being the 
great woman that she is f knew I couldn’t 
be happy with any woman who fell short 
of her 
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Mrs Phclp'i Wlnt becomes of >o\ir 
‘dirt\’' deal now, DaMd? 

Baud But Ini not gomp npun^t tint 
ideil, Mother Tlnt’*^ another thing 
Robert You couldnt line troubled much 
about U when jou married! 

Mrs PheJpo You “houMn't Ime “aid 
that, Kobin. I ln\cn’t had Chrl>•^ma^ id- 
\antagcs I wasn’t gi\cn n Gcniim educi» 
tion 

Band Kow, don’t take this out on dm-', 
Mother 

Mr^ Phelps I think I know a little af a 
mothers dut\ toward her d luchter-in-l iw 
Good-night, Robin I must talk with a our 
brother alone, now An<l before \ on qu irred 
apim. stop to think that jou ire all I 
hi\c, JOU two, and tia to conside" me It 
im’t much to a'k and it wont be for long 
Tiou both know what the doctor' think 
about m\ heart! "Dr McClmtock tell*! me 
I ina\ go at anv moment {After a jnii'r] 
Good-nielit Robin 

Robert f/no/iteiirdl Good-night, Moth» r 
Mr<! Phrlpt You maa come into mv 
room liter, it aou like I maj need jou to 
comfort mo after 

[She irni'ct her hand lie lenvc* She 
has ncier tnl en her eyes off Dnm 
Tl hen the door closet bchwd Ron- 
I31T, rhe tpcal s] 

Da\id, m this moment, when jour brother 
and I most needed a our loj ilta, \ou line 
hurl me more than I ha\ e c\ er been hurt 
in rnj' life before, c\en ba jour father 
Bamd I ne\cr meant to hurt aou 
Mrt Phelps [trorhinn tl np] "V ou huac 
been wicked, Da^id! ^\lckcdI ^Ylcked’ 
Batnd How? 

ilfra Phelpt You haac shown me too 
clearlj that what I mo“t dreaded has nl- 
rcadi come to pass! 

Bavid What, Mother? 

Mrs Phelps You have loosened the bond 
between us You have discarded mo 
Batnd [homfied] But I ha\ en't done any 
such thing! 

Mrs Phelps Don't say anv more! Act 
upon your trcachcrj', if jou wi!!, but don't, 
please, don’t say another thing Remember! 

The brave man does it with a sword. 
The coward with a word!” 

[And she sweeps out, slamming her door 


Dniui l»prnh«p throuoh her doorl But 
I didiit nil 111 {iii\ thing . Bon’i \ou h( 
me expliin” I duhu know what I wai 
tab mg about ' 

IThire tt no nii'-trrr lie rattles the 
door It I Inchd IB envus atrait, 
stnantnj m/t/jy tnuhr ht hnath 
Hen, manfulh/, ht tnht refuge tn 
'»?/ s lie I lel s ofl h' rUpptrs and 
throus hts drt «-nttj-gou u ondt He 
light'" n nwrrfte and flounect into 
bid, *nntchtng up a hoof or vutga- 
:iut in iituti Ju*t n\ he i*” 
his tnotht rV dour OjH >1“ again very 
rhvtt'i Mm 1*11)1 rs pn'ents a tear- 
♦tomirf faee to i k tr and come'' tnl 

Mr- Philps ?mo! mg in lied, Dwe bov? 

Dtuul [rtartinn Tt;i] Th? 

Urs Phtlps It*' onK Mother. . , No, 
dont gft up T/ol me «it lure ns 1 mtd 
to m till* old di\' 

Dot id [<iltii,g »pl Mollur, I didn’t 
inf m 

Mr' PIulp' Xtiermind Iw.iswTongto 
be hurl 

Bt'i d But aou had me nil wrung I 
III* an 'Vmi and I Wi're jiui the 
'line ns wr nlw i\s were Bdieai me, 
WI are \\h\. if ana thing came to hpoil 
things bet w Pin us 

Mt' Phrlpi \hnvintj eimqutrrd the first 
vbjrctnr] Tliath whit I w mted aou to 
Fiat Now tilk to me about Christina 

Dm id l/n/m abaci xnthout hwutno 
irhpl Iluh’ 

Mr Phrlp' Giae me jour hand m mine 
and tell me n'l about lar 

Dm id lohivmg rather rcluctantlu] "SMiat 
I' thcie to tell’ 

Mrs Philps Well, for one Hung, loll me 
JOU think 'he’s going to like me! 

David Ixcarmlyl She does alreada 1 

Mrs Phelps Doesn’t think Fm mi old- 
fa'liioiied frump? 

David I should Fay not I How could 
she? 


1 j "c , ^ modem young 

lady So loa el\ , but fo a era' up-to-date You 
must toll mo ea on thing I can do to wm 
her to me And Fll do it Though Fm afraid 
of her, Daac 

Dmnd fniiiuscdl Afraid of Chris Whv? 

Mrs Phelps She’s so much cloacrcr than 
1 am She -makes me ronhre that Fm just 
a timid old lady of the old school 

David [with nice indignation} You oldl 
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Mrs Phelps [archly so brave about til 
Yes, I ami 

David Well, you and Chris are gomg to 
be the best friends ever 
Mrs Phelps You are happy, aren’t you? 
David You bet I ami 
Mrs Phelps Really happy? 

David Couldn’t be happier! 

Mrs Phelps I’m so gladl And I thank 
God that when your hour struck it didn’t 
stnke falsely as it did for Robin Because 
any one can see the difference between 
Christma and Hester Of course, that’s a 
httle the difference between you and Rob 
You know what I’ve alwajrs said You are 
my son Robert takes after his father But 
you mustn’t be impatient with Chnstma 
if she seems, at first, a little slow, a httle 
resentful of our family We’ve always been 
so close, we three She’s bound to feel a lit- 
tle out of it, at fimt A httle jealous . . 

David Not Chris! 

Mrs Phelps Oh, come now, Dave! I’m 
sure she’s perfect, but you mustn’t try to 
tell me she isn’t human Young wives are 
sure to be a httle bit possessive and exact- 
mg and selfish at first 
David We needn’t worry about that 
Mrs Phelps No At first I thou^t 
Christma was gomg to be hard and cold 
I didn’t expect her to have our sense of 
humor, and I don’t believe she has much 
of that But we’ve more than we need al- 
ready If only she will learn to care for 
me as I care for her, we can be so happy, 
all four of us together, can’t we? 

Damd You bet we can! 

Mrs Phelps [dreamilyli Buildmg our 
houses m Phelps Manor Decidmg to 
put an Italian Villa here and a httle bun- 
galow there [As David grows resiivel 
But the important thing for you, Dave boy, 
IS a sense of proportion about your mar- 
nage I’m gomg to lecture you, now, for 
your own good If, at first, Christma does 
seem a little exactmg or unreasonable, par- 
ticularly about us, remember that she has 
to adjust herself to a whole new world 
here, a very different world from her friends 
in Omaha And you must never be impa- 
tient with her Because, if you are, I shall 
take her side against you 
Damd You are a great woman, Mother 1 
Mrs Phelps You’re the great one! How 
many boys of your age let their wives im- 


dermme all their old associations and 
loosen all their old ties! 

Damd Chris wouldn’t try that! 

Mrs Phelps She might not want to But 
jealous girls think thmgs that aren’t so 
and say thmgs that aren’t true Morbid 
thmgs 

Damd Morbid thmgs? Chns? 

Mrs Phelps Only you won’t pay too 
much attention or take her too senously 
I know that, because you would no more 
let anyone strike at me than I would let 
anyone strike at you 

Damd But Chns wouldn’t 

Mrs Phelps As I said to Chnstma this 
afternoon. “Chnstma,” I said, “I cannot 
allow you to sacrifice David!” ' 

David Chris sacrifice me! How? 

Mrs Phelps Why, by taking you away 
from your magnificent opportumty here 

Damd Ohl 

Mrs Phelps Be master m your own 
house Meet her selfishness with firmness, 
her jealousy with fairness and her . . her 
exaggerations with a gram of salt . . . 

David What exaggerations? 

Mrs Phelps Well, you know . a girl 
a young wife, like Chnstma . . 
might possibly make the mistake of 
well, of takmg sides . m what happened 
downstairs, for instance and without 
fully understandmg . . . You can see how 
fatal that would be . . . But, if you face 
the facts always, Dave, boy, and nothmg 
but the facts, your mamage -v^ be a happy 
one And, when you want advice, come to 
your mo^er always 

Damd Thanks 

Mrs Phelps Now, isn’t your mother your 
best fnend? 

Damd You bet you are, Mummy! 

Mrs Phelps How long it is smce you’ve 
called me that! Bless you, my dear, dear 
boy! 

[She leans over to seal her triumph 
vnth a kiss Chbisthta’s entrance fol- 
lows so closely upon her knock that 
the picture %s still undisturbed for 
her to see She has changed her dress 
for a very simple negligee Her mood 
IS dangerousl 

Chnstma Oh, I beg your pardon! 

Mrs Phelps [so sweetly, after the very 
briefest pause'] Come m, Chnstma I was 
only saying good-night to Dave Nothmg 
pnvate! You’re one of the family now You 
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must feel Ircc to come nnd po as 5 ou like 
m liio house 

Chn&tina Thank >ou 

Mrs Phclp*^ We can accu'flom ourscKcs 
to it, can’t vre Due? 

Daiul Ycih . . 

Chnstwa Due and I Imc pot fo iKcd 
to sharmp the <in«e room, I came m here 
quite natunlK, and 

3 frs Phrlp'f Here’s >our drc-cinp-pown. 
Da\c bo\ We “won’t look while >ou sU,i it 
on 

[Confusedly Dut pels out of bed end 
robes fitmfclf Cinti''nv\’s eyi ^ tml 
Ins molhrr’s Ciim-T/v a’s epee /ot. 
the lend findi of •corn in then. Mi ^ 
Pntxes*, the Ira^t quoter of fur In 
that plancc, the two vomen oprec on 
undyinq enmity] 

David You can ^ou cm lool now 

CAn»(ina Are jou quite sure I mu, 
Mrs Phelps? 

Mrs Phclp\ Wlnteicr oho jou mai Ime 
taken from me, Clmstma. a on cinno' t iko 
from me the joj of fedme inv son here, 
once more, m his old room, bf'«-i<le mo. 

Chnsitna ImnrI tnq up the fr I rea-el 
I haaen’t meant to laic nmthinp from 
'OU, hfrs Phelps 

Mrs Phclp% f'-o stecrtlij dpoin] You know 
I was onl3 joking [She js routed, thauph] 
Good-mpht [The tiro ironu n } i'*l 

Dont keep Dale up too late lie’s a era 
bred r5/ic pals Dui, ns she «• him an 
her tray to the door} You must bo tired, 
too, Christina How ts Hosier, now? 

Chnsinia Quite all right, thank jou 

Mrs Phelps Thank you I 
[>^c blows a hiss to DAaTO from the 
door and goes Ci!nis“nvA stands »no- 
tionlcss David reaches for a ciparcttcl 

David You look pretty stern, Chris 

Christina Do J? 

David You’ic been a bnck. 

Christina Thanks 

David Hester ts all right, isn’t she? 

youngster I I 
mouldnt be surprised if she were rcallj' m 
luck, Daa'o 

David You may be right But it isn’t 
exactly up to me to say so, is it? 

iHe lights 1m cigarette. Her eyes bum 
him up^ 

Chnsitna Dave . . 

David Yes? 

Chnsitna Whom do you love? 


Dand You W'lu ? 

Chn\tina 1 wondered, Ihal’n all I aaant 
lo be ki'-'-rd 

David 'J h it’s cac\ [He iai e** her in bis 
armo} 

C/iri'tiiifl* Rueh a tired pirl, Due . . . 
I want to be held on to nnd undo much 
of I w mt to feel all Fife and as arm. 
... I want JOU to Ull mo tint joii'ro in 
loae with me nnd lint jou rnjoj biirig in 
loac asith mo Bonus/' just losing nn’t 
onourli, and iI'f being in lose that rt ills 
miilrr . . Will JOU loll me all that, 
]'h *• ', Due ? 

Ihn d [huggiutj her]. Dirhiig! 

Christina "iou hasen't kis.'-od mo jet 

David [eomplytnp, a tntle nh-rnt-mii.d 
edl /] 'Ihere’ 

Chn'liiin f/i'" fihe draie~ hail from h*r*i) 
Tint isn’t 'shat 1 call making lino in a 
lug was 

Daitd [npiating the / 1'-'* inf/i jijorr en- 
ergyl la tint holtir? 

Chn'ttua ThoreV still ®onii thing latkuig 
. W hat’^ the matter? Tliorc’F nobody 
ss itching in 

Dutirf Ihit’n a funns thing lo ru. 

Chrrfinn You talc mo right birk to my 
fir-t hoiu m (icrmniu Ho mser got airy 
far, either All the English lio knew was 
"ssafor closi t ” 

Dand Chn*-l Rhnmc on jou) 

C/insfijin iSlnine on you, making me take 
to low jokes to nmiiso jou ... I Jos 0 

JOU 

David Darling, darling. Chris 1 

Chndwa I lose joiil I lose aoiil [for 
a viomrnl she cling’- to hm irdd/y) I hate 
being so far from jou lo-night, Dasc. 
Wnv olT tlierc at the other end of tho 
hall ! 

David I’m none too pleased ms self It’s 
just one of Mother's fool ideas [He lou ers 
hts voice whenever he tnrn/ions hn mother} 

Chnsitna She naturally wanted jou near 
her! 

Dauid That's it [His eyes fall beneath 
tinsel We mustn’t talk so loud 
Bell keep Mother awake She can hear 
cs’cry sound we make 

C/instmn Lot her hcarl It’ll do her good I 

David Thnts no way to talk, Christ 

Christina Eacuso mo 2 d dn’t mean to 
wiap I’ve been fearfully shaken up to- 
mglit ’ 

David I know you have. 
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Chnstvna And I’m awfully tired 

David Poor girl I 

Christina Poor Hester I I don’t feel 
like gomg to bed yet I want to talk Do 
you mmd? 

David Go to it 

Christina I’ve never come up against 
anything like this before, I’ve heard of it, 
but I’ve never met it I don’t know what 
to do about it And it scares me 

David What does? 

Christina I don’t know how to tell you 
iWith sudden jorcel But I’ve got to tell 
you, Dave I’ve got to tell you There are 
no two ways about that 

David What are you driving at? 

Christina Well [But she changes her 
mind] May I ask you a question? Bather 
an mtimate one? 

David If you mustl 

Christina Bemg your wife, I thought I 
might 

David Shoot 1 

Christina Do you look on me as apart 
from all other women? I mean, do you 
think of all the women m the world and 
then thmk of me quite, quite differently? 
Do you, Dave? 

David I’ll bite Do I? 

Christina Please answer me. It’s awfully 
»mportant to me just now 

David. Of course I do Why is it so 
important just now? 

Christina Because that’s how I feel about 
you and all the other men m the world 
Because that’s what being in love must 
mean and being properly and happily mar- 
ned Two people, a man and a woman, to- 
gether by themselves, miles and miles from 
everybody, from everybody else, glancing 
around, now and then, at all the rest of 
mankmd, at all the rest, Dave, and say- 
ing “Are you still there? And gettmg 
along all right? Sure there’s nothmg we can 
do to help?” 

David Only we do help, don’t we? 

Christina Only really if we feel that way 
about one another Only by feelmg that 
way 

David That’s pretty deep I You do go 
off on the damnedest tacks! 

Christina Don’t you see how that feelmg 
between a man and a woman is what keeps 
life going? 

David Is it? 


Christina What else could be strong 
enough? 

David Perhaps you’re nght [Then, un- 
accountably, he shies] But what’s the idea 
in gettmg so worked up about it? 

Christina Because it matters so much, 
Dave . . . just now . that you and 1 
feel that way about each other and that we 
go on feelmg that way and exclude every- 
body, everybody else Tell me you think so, 
too? 

David Sure, I think so [Then, again, 
he shies from her inner meaning] You’re 
gettmg the worst habit of working yourself 
up over nothing I 

Christina Do you realize, Dave, that the 
blackest sinner on earth is the man 
or woman . who breaks m on that feel- 
mg? Or tampers with it in any way’ Or per- 
A^erts it? 

David If you say so, I’ll say he is 
Christina He! 

David Huh? 

Christina Never mmd . . Your brother 
didn’t feel that way about poor Hester, 
did he? 

David Bob always was a funny egg 
Christina Your mother calls him Bobml 
“Tweet! Tweet! What does the Birdie 
say?" 

David From all I can gather, Hester 
didn’t feel much of any way about him 
Christina I know better than that 
I’ve had that child on my hands for the 
past hour I’ve learned an awful lot, Dave 
About her, and from her 
David Look here, Chris Don’t you 
get mixed up m this busmess, will you? 

Christina I wonder if I’m not mixed up 
in it already, 

David Well, don’t “take sides” 

Christina I wonder if I can help taking 
sides 

David It’s none of our busmess 
Christina I wish I were sure of that 
[Baffled, she again shifts her approach] 
Poor little Hester goes tomorrow mommg 
How long are we staymg? 

David Oh, I dunno 
Christina A week? 

David We can’t do less, can we? 
Christina Can’t we? 

David Don’t you want to? 

[There is another pause before Chhis-* 
TINA shakes her head David frowns] 
You see what comes of taking thmgs so 
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hard? I’m just as distressed over -what’s 
happened as you are Maybe more But I 
certainly don’t -want to run away It 
wouldn’t be right Mother’d never imder- 
stand I’d feel like a bum going o£E and 
leaving her m the lurch after this T hink 
what Rob’s put her throu^ today and 
what she’ll have to go through with Hes- 
ter’s family and all her fnends and every- 
body else before die’s donel 
CJinstMJO She seems to be bearing up 
David You can’t be sure v^ith Mother 
Christina Can’t you? 

David She’s so damned game 
Christina Is she? 

David Can’t you see that? And, any- 
way, I’ve got to look aroimd I 

Cftnsttna What at? The houses m Phelps j 
Manor? | 

David I know how you feel, Chris, about 
Mother's helping hand But I can't be ^ 
throvnng away opportumties, now, can I? 
With the baby coming? 

Chnsiina [gravely} No, Dave Of course, 
you can’t Neither can I 
Damd How do you mean? 

Christina Forgotten all about my op- 
portunities, haven't you? 

Damd What opportumties? 

Christina My appointment 
Damd Didn’t Mother say she could 
scare up somethmg for you here? 

Christina She thought she might “scare 
up" a place where I could “putter around” 
and keep myself “happy and contented” 
when the “real doctors” weren’t working 
David She didn’t mean anythmg unkind, 
Chns Just give Mother a chance and 
What are you crying for? 

Chnsiina [hotly untruthful} I’m not cry- 
ing 

David You are! 

Christina I can’t help it 
Damd But what's the matter? 

Christina It doesn’t look as if I’m to 
have much of a show for my eight years of 
hard work, does it? 

Damd Mother and FU dope out some- 
tmng I couldn’t leave her now You know 
that And anyway, I’ve got to stay till I 

pt my shirts washed I’ve only got two 
left 

Christina Then we stay, of course 
Damd And I must say, Chns, that I 
Qont think you’re quite pla3rmg ball to 
judge my home and my famify entirely on 


what you’ve seen tonight. Besides, the 
whole purpose of this visit was to bnng 
you and Mother together and to show 
Mother that a lady scientist mayn’t be as 
bad as she sounds Because you and Mother 
have just got to hit it off, you know 
Christina Have we? 

Damd You’re apt to be impatient, Chris, 
and I'm afraid you’re mtolerant 
Christina Those are bad faults in a 
scientist 

David They’re bad faults m anybody 
Now, you just give me time, and 
you’ll see how things straighten out 
Christina Aren't you satisfied with the 
way our meeting has come off? 

Damd There’s no -use pretending it was 
ideal I believe in facing the facts always 
But don’t you worry Mother gets on my 
nerves sometimes You just have to re- 
member what a hard life die’s had 
Christina How has it been hard? 

Damd Oh, lots of ways My father wasn’t 
much, you know 

Christina I didn’t know You’ve never 
mentioned him 

Damd He died when I was five 
Christina What was the matter with 
him? Women or drink? 

Damd Nothing like that He just didn’t 
amount to much 

Christina Made a lot of money, didn’t 
he? 

David Lots 

Christina And left your mother rich. 
What other troubles has she had? 

David Well, her health 
Chnsiina It doesn’t seem so bad 
Damd It is, though Heart And I wish 
I I could tell you half of what she’s gone 
through for Rob and me 
Chnsiina Go on and tell me I’d hke to 
hear 

David I’ve heard her say die was bom 
without a selfish hair in her head 
Christina Nol 

Damd And that’s about tme Why, I’ve 
seen her nurse Rob through one thiiig after 
another when she’d adxmt to me that she 
was twice as sick as he was I’ve seen her 
come m here from taking care of him and 
she’d be half famtmg with her bad heart, 
but there’d be nothing domg when I’d beg 
her to get him a nurse She said we were 
her job, and she just wouldn’t give in AnfJ 
the way she always took mterest m every 
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thing we did Why, when she used to come 
up to school, all the boys went just crazy 
about her 

Christina I’m sure they did [But she 
turns the inquiry into more significant 
channelsl How did your girl friends get on 
with her? 

David Oh, they loved her, tool Mother 
used to give us dances here 
Christina Did she mvite the girls you 
were in love with? 

David I never fell m love! Not really 
Not till I met you 

Christina Darhng! [She smiles rather 
absently'] What was the name of the one 
your mother thought could wear my dress? 
David Clara Judd? 

Christina Weren’t you sweet on Clara? 
David I dunno What made you ask 
that? 

Christina Just somethmg m the way 
your mother spoke of her this evenmg It 
came back to me Weren’t you? 

David Mother thought so 
Christina Used to pester you about 
Clara, didn’t she? 

David She was afraid I was gomg to 
many Clara 

Christina I see Anythmg wrong with 
her? 

David With Clara? No Damn mce girl 
you’ll meet her 

Christina Then why didn’t your mother 
want you to marry her? 

David Thought I was too young 
Christina When was it? 

David Summer after the war 
Cknstina You weren’t so young, were 
you? 

David You know Mother 
Christina How about your brother? Did 
he used to fall m love a great deal? 

David I don’t know that I’d call it "m 
love ” 

Christina Why not? 

David It’s the family skeleton She was 
a chorus girl, my dear She cost Mother 
twelve thousand bemes 
Christina That must have been jolly! 
Was she the only one or were there otherc? 

David There were plentywf others Only 
they didn’t have lawyers 
Christina And then Hester? 

David Right 

Christina Well, that’s all very mterest- 

me 


David What are you tiymg to prove? 

Christina An idea this affair of Hester’s 
put mto my head And I must say, it fits 
m rather extraordmanly. 

David What does? 

Christina You’re bemg too young to 
marry after the war and Robert’s takmg to 
wild women . And you had to be three 
thousand miles from home to fall m love 
with me! Never mmd . . That’s enough 

of that! Now let me tell you somethmg 
Only you must promise not to get mad 

David I won’t get mad. 

Cknsiina Promise? 

David Promise. 

Christina [after a deep breath] Shirts 
or no shirts, we’ve got to get out of here 
tomorrow 

David [as though she had stuck him 
with a pin] Now, Chris! Haven’t we been 
over aU that? 

Christina Yes But not to the bottom 
of it 

David What more is there to say? 

Christina [vnih sudden violence] That 
a defenseless, trustmg, httle girl has been 
cruelly treated! We’ve got to “take sides” 
with her, Dave! 

David What’s the matter with Hester’s 
own family? This is their busmess, not 
ours! 

Christina We owe it to ourselves to 
make it our busmess 

David I don’t see it 

Christina Why don’t you see it? WTiat 
have you put over your eyes that keeps 
you from seemg it? Do you dare answer 
that? 

David Dare? What do you mean? 

Christina “Face the facts,” Dave! '‘Face 
the facts!” 

David Rot! You’re makin g a mountam 
out of a mole-hiU! 

Chnsitna. Cruelty to children isn’t a mole- 
hill! 

David You’re exaggeratmg! Hester’s en- 
gagement isn’t the first that was ever 
broken 

Christina Think how it was broken and 
by whom ! 

David You just said she was m luck to 
be rid of Rob I’ll grant you that I haven’t 
any more use for Rob than you have 

Christina Who stands behind Ro^ I 

David I don’t know what you mean, 

Christina Don’t you? 
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David No 

Christina All nght, I’ll tell you 
David [gmckly] You needn’t Aie 
you tiymg to pick a fight with me? 

Christina On the contrary I’m asking 
you to stand by me IHer eyes comer 
Atm] 

David I won’t go away and leave Mother 
in the lurch 

Christina You see? You do know what 
I meant 

David I don’t! I’m just tellmg you I 
won’t let Mother down 
Christina You’d rather stand by your 
mother than by the right, wouldn’t you? 
David Oh, the right! 

Christina Isn’t Hester the nght? 

David Icomered againl I can’t help it if 
die IS I won’t let Mother down 
Christina You’ll let me down 
David Oh, Chris! It’s late Come on 
Let’s turn m 

Christina You’d rather stand by your 
mother than by me, wouldn’t you? 

Damd No, I wouldn’t I tell you Hes- 
ter’s none of our business 
Christina You’ll admit this is? 

David What is? 

Cfansitna This! Who comes first 
with you? Your mother or me? 

David Now what’s the good of puttmg 
things that way? 

Christina That’s what things come to! 
If your mother and I ever quarreled about 
anything, if it ever came up to you to 
choose between stickmg by me and sticking 
by her, which would you stick by? 

Damd I’d . I’d try to do the nght 
thing 

Christina That isn’t an answer That’s 
another e\asion 

Damd But why ask such a question? 
Christina Because I love you Because 
Ive got to find out if you love me And 
I m afraid I’m afraid . . . 

Damd Why? 

Christina Beci.ase you won’t see the 
facts behmd all this I’m trying to tell 
^u what they are, and you won’t listen 
You can’t even hear me 
Damd I can hear you And a worse hne 
hooey I've never hstened to in my life 
Christina {.gravely, hut with steadily in- 
creasing fervor'] Have you ever thought 
Ilshat it would be like to be trapped in a 
BUbmanne in an accident? I’ve learned to- 


mght what that kmd of panic would be like 
I’m m that kmd of a panic now, this min- 
ute I’ve been through the most awful ex- 
perience of my life tomght And I’ve been 
through it alone I’m still gomg throu^ 
it alone It’s pretty awful to have to face 
such t hin gs alone No, don’t mterrupt 
me I’ve got to get this off my chest Ever 
since we’ve been married I’ve been commg 
across queer rifts m your feelmg for me, 
like and places m your heart Such vast 
ones, tool I mean, you’ll be my perfect 
lover one day, and the next, I’ll find myself 
floimdermg m sand, and alone, and you 
nowhere to be seen We’ve never been 
really married, Dave. Only now and then, 
for a little while at a time, between your 
retu-ements mto your and places . - 1 used 
to wonder what you did there At first, I 
thought you did your work there But you 
don’t Your work’s m my part of your 
heart, what there is of my part Then I 
decided the other was just No-Man’s Land 
And I thought httle by little, I’ll encroach 
upon it and pour my love upon it, like 
water on the western desert, and make it 
flower here and bear frmt there I thou^t 
then he’ll be all ahve, all free and all him- 
self; not partly dead and tied and bhnd, 
not partly some one else — or nothing You 
see, our mamage and your architecture 
were suffering from the same thing They 
only worked a httle of the time I meant 
them both to work all the tune I meant 
you to work all the time and to wm your 
way, all your way, Dave, to complete man- 
hood And that’s a good deal farther than 
you’ve got so far . Then we came here, 
and this happened with Hester and your 
brother, and you just stepped aside and did 
nothmg about it! You went to bed You did 
worse than that You retired into your 
private wastes and sat ti^t , I’ve shown 
you what you should do, and you won’t 
see it I’ve called to you to come out to me, 
and you won’t come So now I’ve discov- 
ered what keeps you Your mother keeps 
you It isn’t No-Man’s Land at all It’s 
your mother's land And, sterile, and your 
mothers! You won’t let me get m there 
Worse than that, you wont let life get m 
there! Or she won’t! . That’s what I’m 
afraid of, Dave your mother’s hold on 
you ^d that’s what’s kept me from getting 
anywhere with you, all these months I’ve 
seen what she can do with Robert Aji d 
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what she's done to Hester I can’t help won- 
dering what she may not do with you and 
to me and to the baby That’s why I’m ask- 
ing you to take a stand on this business of 
Hester's, Dave You'll never find the nght 
any clearer than it is here It’s a kmd of 
test case for me Don’t you see? What you 
decide about this is what you may, even- 
tually, be expected to decide about . 
about our marriage 

David [a/ter a •pause, with sullen vio- 
lence} No I I’m damned if I seel 

Christina Ibreakingl Then I can’t hope 
for much, can I? .1 feel awfully like 
a lost soul, right now . . Oh, my God, 
what am I gomg to do I What am I gomg 
to do I 

David I hope you’re gomg to behave 
You ought to be ashamed Just as I was 
brmging Mother around to you and . 

Christina iviolenily] You^d better think 
a httle about brmgmg me around to your 
mother 1 

David Chris 1 

Christina Why should your mother and 
I get on? 

David Because you should, that’s why. 
Because she’s an older woman and my 
mother And you know, just as well as I 
do 

Christina I know a great deal better 
than you that your mother dislikes me fully 
as much as I dislike her You’re wastmg 
your time trying to brmg your mother and 
me together, because we won’t be brought 
You say you beheve m facmg the facts. 
Well, let’s see you face that one I 

David I’ve never heard an 3 rthmg so out- 
rageous When you know what Mother 
means to me and what ... 

Christina [desperate! Your mother ! 
Your mother! Always your mother! She’s 
got you back! Dave, her big boy, who ran 
off and got married! She’s got you back! 

David I won’t stand for any more of 
this A man’s mother is his mother 

Christina [crescendo! And what’s his 
wife, may I ask? Or doesn’t she count? 

David This is morbid rot! She warned 
me you’d be jealous of her! 

Christina Did she? 

Damd But I never expected anything 
like this! 

Christina What’s gomg to become of me? 

David I won’t stand for any more 

Christina. Hester’s escaped, but I’m 


caught! I can’t go back and be the old 
Christma agam She’s done for And Chns- 
tma, your wife, doesn’t even exist! That’s 
the fact I’ve got to face! I’m going to 
have a baby by a man who belongs to an- 
other woman! 

David Damn it, ChnsI Do 3 'ou want 
Mother to hear you’ 

Christina Do I not! 

[Mrs PHEiiPS stands in her door, white, 
but steady! 

David [turning, sees her! Oh . . . You 
did hear! 

Mrs Phelps. How could I help heating 
every word that Christma said? 

David Oh, this is awful! 

Mrs Phelps We know, now, where we 
stand, all three of us 

David Chns, can’t you tell her you didn’t 
mean it? 

il/rs Phelps [with heroic sarcasm! Chris- 
tma isn’t one to say thmgs she doesn’t 
mean And I have no mtention of defend- 
mg myself. 

David Mother, please! . Chris, you’d 
better beat it. 

Mrs Phelps 1 ask her to stay She has 
made me afraid ever to be alone with you 
agam She must have made you afraid to 
be alone with me 

David Nonsense, Mother! She hasn’t 
done anythmg of the sort You’d better 
go, Chris It’s the least you can do after 
what jmu’ve said 

Christina The very least I belong with 
Hester now [She goes quickly! 

David [turning wildly to his mother! 
I’ll straighten eveiythmg out m the morn- 
ing I swear I will! 

Mrs Phelps [in a very different, very 
noble tone! This is an old story, Dave 
boy, and I’m on Chnstma’s side just as I 
said I should be 

David I can’t have you talking hke that. 
Mother! 

Airs Phelps I accept my fate You have 
your own life to hve with the woman you 
have chosen No boy could have given 
me back the love I gave you Go to Chris- 
tma! Make your life with her! No bond 
bmds you to me any longer. 

David That isn’t true! 

Mrs Phelps I’m not complammg I’m 
only Sony for one thing I’m only sorry 
to see you throw away your chance here, 
your great chance! 
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David But I haven't thrown it away I'll 
sta> here and work for you, if >ou want 
me to 

Afrs Phelps. Chnstma won't let >ou You 
know that I 

David She's my wife, isn’t she? 

Mrs Phelps Think what that means, 
Daie! Think what that means! 

David And you're my mother I'm think- 
ing what that means, too I 
ilfrs Phelps Then it isn't good-bye? 
Then I’ve still got my big boy, after all? 
David You bet jou'ie got himl 
Mrs Phelps [m triumph]. Oh, Dai el 
Da\el Da\cl 
David Now, Mummy! 

[Bui a sound downstairs distracts him] 
Hello! What’s that? 

eSAc listens, too] 
Mrs Phelps Heavens, it isn't a fire, is> 
it? 

Daind Wait . I'll see . [He opens 
the door into the hall and stands hslcnuiff] 
Christina [below] I went into her room, 
and she wasn't there, and then I looked for 
her and I found the dining-room window 
open 

Robert C6c!otn] WThat do jou think has 
happened? 

Chnstma [bcloio] I don’t like to imagine 
things, but 

Robert [below] Hester, where are you? 
Chnstma [below] She’s got away! I tell 
vou, she’s got awaj 1 I shouldn’t ha^ c left 
her 

David [speaking during the abouc] 
What? 

Mrs Phelps It’s Chnstma and Robert 
David Something’s happened to Hester 
Mrs Phelps No I 
David Chns! What’s going on? 

Robert [below] Hester! Where are you, 
Hester? 

Chnstma [appeanng in the hall] Hester’s 
got away, Dave Out by the dining-room 
wmdow You'll have to get dressed and find 
her She can’t get to tovm tomght in this 
cold 

David All nght We’ll have a look 
Mrs Phelps The little fool! Let her go, 
Dave! 

Chnstma But, Mrs Phelps, she isn’t 
properly dressed She didn’t even take her 
coat 

Robert [atdl calling below] Hester! 


AVherc are you, Hester? Hester! Oh, 
my God! 

[CHniSTiKA has walked to the window 
to look out She utters an inarticulate 
scream] 

David W'hat is it, Chris? 

Mrs Phelps Good heavens! 

Chnstma [strangled with horror] It’s the 
pond! The holes m the pond! Quick, Dave, 
for hcaicn’s sake! 

David W’hat? Oh! [He runs out 
as CinnsTiNA opens the window] 

Mrs Phelps DaAcl . . [To Chiustina] 
What is It you say? 

Robert [below] Dai el For God’s sake! 
Hold on, Hester! Don’t struggle! 

[David’s shouts join his] 

Christina [as she collapses on the bed] 
The pond! I can’t look 

Mrs Phelps Oh, I’lc no patience with 
people who haic hjslcncsl 

*Chmtma Mrs Phelps, the girl’s drown- 
ing! 

Mrs Phelps Oh, no ! Not that ! [She, 
too, goes to the window, but recoils in hor~ 
ror from what she secs] They’ll save her, 
won't thc>? They must they must 
sale her . If only . [Then a new 
fear overwhelms her] If only those two 
boys don’t catch pneumonia! [And she 
leaps to the window to call after her sons 
as they race, shouting, across the snow] 
Rohm, you’re not dressed! Dave, get your 
coat! Are you crazy? Do you want to catch 
pneumonia? 

ACT THREE 

The living-room again, and the next 
morning Mrs PnEU*s is wearing a sim- 
ple house dress and ts busily fixing a great 
many flowers which she takes from boxes 
strewn about the stape After she has been 
so occupied for a few seconds, Robert 
enters 

Robert The doctor’s gone 

Mrs Phelps [surprised] Without seeing 
me? 

Robert It seems so 

Mrs Phelps Doesn’t that seem very 
strange to you, Robin? Of course, I thought 
it best not to go up to Hester’s room with 
him In view of the perfectly unreasonable 
attitude she’s taken toward me But I should 
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have supposed, naturally, that he’d have 
made his report to me 
Robert He says she may as well go to- 
day He says travelmg won’t be as bad 
for her as staymg here 
Mrs Phelps Did he say that to you? 
Robert I couldn’t face him They told 
him the whole story 
Mrs Phelps Christma and Hester? 

[Robert nodsl 

I might have known they would . And 
he listened to them and never so much as 
asked for me? 

Robert What of itt 
Mrs Phelps He’ll never enter this house 
agam I 

Robert So he saidl He also said there’s 
nothing the matter with your heart and 
never has been anythmg the matter with it 
He said it would take a stick of d 3 aiamite 
to kill you 

Mrs Phelps Damned homeopath 1 
Robert And that isn’t the worst 
Mrs Phelps What more? 

Robert He said that I’d always been a 
rotter 

Mrs Phelps Oh? 

Robert And that I couldn’t have been 
aiydihing else — ^with such a mother 

IThere ts venom %n this last Mbs 
PheIiPs’s hps stiffen under li] 

Mrs Phelps I thmk you imght have 
spared me that, Robm 
Robert I didn’t mean to be nasty 
Mrs Phelps No Still, there are thmgs 
one doesn’t repeat to sensitive people [But 
a dark foreboding will not be downed} 
Somehow, though, I can’t help feehng that 
[She does not say what she sees in 
the future} 

Robert Neither can I. 

[She looks at him in quick fear Then 
she returns to her flowers with a 
shrug} 

Mrs Phelps Oh, well! There can’t have 
been much wrong with the girl if she’s able 
to go this mommg 

Robert Thank God for that [Then with 
level-eyed cruelty} It might have been se- 
rious, though, after what you did to the 
telephone Because we couldn’t have reached 
a soul, you know And without Christma m 
the house 

Mrs Phelps How was I to know the 
httle fool wanted to drown herself? 


Robert [shuddering} For heaven’s sake, 
don’t put it that way! 

Mrs Phelps How do you put it? 

Robert She tried to get away, that’s all 
And she got lost m the dark and 
Mrs Phelps I tell you, she tned to kill 
herself I’le always suspected there was 
insamty m her family She had a brother 
who was an aviator in the war Eveiybody 
knows that aviators are lunatics Her own 
conduct has never been what I should 
call normal Eveiythmg points to insanity 
That’s another reason why you shouldn’t 
have married her Because we’ve never had 
any of that m our family Except your 
father’s Bright’s Disease I shall certainly 
tell ei eryone that Hester is insane 
Robert Perhaps that will make thmgs 
simpler 

Mrs Phelps As to the telephone, it’s the 
only thing I’ve ever done to be ashamed 
of, and I said as much when I did it She 
made me angry with her wanton attacks 
on you 

Robert I didn’t hear any wanton attacks 
Mrs Phelps Where were you? 

Robert Out there m the hall 
Mrs Phelps You couldn’t have heard the 
thmgs she muttered under her breath 
Robert [with an incredulous sneer} No! 

[There is a pause, sullen on his part, 
troubled on hers} 

We’re just like Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth, aren’t we? 

Mrs Phelps For heaven’s sakes, how? 
Robert We’ve got mto a mess we can’t 
ever get out of We’ll have to get m deeper 
and deeper until we go mad and 
Mrs Phelps Don’t be ridiculous 
Robert I'm sorry. Mother, but I can’t 
help regrettmg 

Mrs Phelps Regretting what? 

Robert [in a low tone} Hester 
Mrs Phelps Nonsense, Robm! I tell 
you 

Robert What do you know about it? Do 
you understand me any better than Hester 
did? 

Mrs Phelps How can you, Robin? I not 
imderstand you? Haven’t I always told you 
that however David may take after his 
father, you are my son? 

Robert What’s that got to do with it? 
Mrs Phelps Robm! 

Robert If I wasn’t sure that I loved 
Hester, how on earth can I be sure that I 
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didn't love her? I don’t know this minute 
whether I loved her or not I only know that ^ 
m regret losing her all my life long [A 
movement 0 } exasperation jrovi his mother 
stops him Then he conchides'i Maybe 
Dale’s nght about me Maybe I am too 
weak to love any one 
Mrs Phelps [frightened— to herself} 
Dale didn’t say ihatt 
Robert He said I hadn’t any guts 
Mrs Phelps Ughl That horrible word I 
No, Eobm You must put all such thoughts 
aside 

Robert I suppose I’ll have to take your 
word for it [Then vnth sudden, cold fury} 
But I won’t next time I 
Mrs Phelps Robml You’re not holding 
me responsible? 

Robert Who put the idea in my head? 
Who persuaded me? Who made me prom- 
ise? 

Mrs Phelps Are you implying that I 
came between you? 

Robert Well, if you didn’t, who did? 

Mrs Phelps Robml You ought to be 
ashamed ! 

Robert Thmk so? 

Mrs Phelps That you should turn on 
mel Some day you’ll regret this It won’t 
be Hester, but this that you’ll regret 
When it’s too late [And from force of habit 
her hand steals to her heart} 

Robert I daresay I’ve got a life full of re- 
grets ahead of me [He walks sullenly to 
the window} 

Mrs Phelps You frighten me, Robml I 
don’t know you like this 
Robert Don’t you? 

[There ts a pause Mbs Phbups stares 
at him in growing horror. He looks 
out of the window} 

Mrs Phelps No 

Robert [looking out, his back to her} 
That’s too bad There’s Dave puttmg 
up danger signs all around the pondl Isn’t 
that like himl After it’s too late 

[She turns away from him and dully 
goes on with her flowers, carrying a 
bowl of them over to the piano Rob- 
ert watches her coldly Then a sudden 
frown contracts his brow, and he 
moves toward her} 

Mother 1 

Mrs Phelps What? 


Robert Don’t put those flowers there 1 
They’re too lowl 
Mrs Phelps Fix them yourself 
Robert [changing them with a jar of 
something else] Isn’t that better? 

Mrs Phelps Much What an eye you 
ha%el 

Robert Perhaps I’ll develop it some day 
Mrs Phelps Would j'ou like to? 

Robert r\e got to do something 
Mrs Phelps [darkly} I qmte agree 
Every young man should have some pro- 
fession 

[Then, suddenly and involuntarily, the 
boy reverts and ts a child again} 
Robert W’hat are we going to do, Mother? 
Jlfrs Phelps [tn a low tone} Do? 

Robert W^hat are we going to do, you 
and I? We’re in the same boat, you know 
Mrs Phelps [m a lower tone} I don’t 
know what you mean 
Robert W’cll, what am I going to do, 
then? I can’t stay here and face people 
after this* 

Mrs Phelps What will there be to face? 
Robert [crescendo} You know ns well as 
I do This story’ll be all over this damn 
town And Hester’s people aren’t going to 
keep quiet in New York Her brothers go 
everywhere I go My fnends will begin 
cutting me in the street 
Mrs Phelps If we say she’s insane? 
Robert What difference will that make? 
Mrs Phelps The Pans sails on Saturday 
Robert [after a pause, tremulously} 
What of it? 

Mrs Phelps We might go to Washmg- 
ton to hurry our passports 
Robert Could we get passage, though? 
Mrs Phelps [slowly} I’ve already wired 
for it This mommg 

Robert I see Then we’re to sneak 
away hke two guilty fugitives 1 
Mrs Phelps [avoiding his eye} Shi Don’t 
say such thmgsl 

[David enters, his cheeks stung crim- 
son by the cold} 

David Phew, it’s cold The pond’ll be 
frozen agam by tomorrow if this keeps up 
What’s the doc say about Hester? 

Robert She’s leavmg us today 
David I’m glad she’s well enough 
Mrs Phelps There never was an 3 rthmg 
the matter with her 
David It’s easy to see, Mother that you 
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don’t often bathe in that pond in zero 
weather 

Mrs Phelps I hope I have more self- 
control Robin, will you see, please, that 
the car is ready for Hester? 

Robert Yes IHe goesi 
David Anybody seen Chris? 

Mrs Phelps Not I 

David No I suppose not . . . What’s 
the idea in the floral display? 

Mrs Phelps I felt I had to have flowers 
about me 

David That sounds pretty Green Hat- 
tish It has a festive look, too I don’t 
see what there is to celebrate 
Mrs Phelps inoble tragedienne that she 
ts] Last night, at a smgle blow, beauty was 
stricken out of my life I can’t live with- 
out beauty, Dave. You must know that 
So I went to the florist this morning and 
bought these. They comfort me . a 
little 

David ivnth that worried look a^gainl 
I’ve been thmking. Mother, that maybe, all 
thmgs considered, after last night, it will 
be as well for me to take Chris away on 
Wednesday, say 
Mrs Phelps If you like 
David We can come back later After 
things have cooled down 
Mrs Phelps Later, I hope, and often 
David Time does make thmgs easier, 
doesn’t it? 

Mrs Phelps They say so 
David When scientists get these wild 
ideas and fly off the handle, they’re just 
as embarrassed afterwards as any one else 
would be 

Mrs Phelps Naturally 
David And then Hester’s runnmg away 
and the telephone being busted and 
all 

Mrs Phelps I qmte understand 
David I knew you would 
Mrs Phelps Ithe boxes and papers all 
stowed away, she sits down to busmessh 
What I’m wondering now, though, is what 
I’m to do with Rohm? And I’m afraid 
you’ve got to help me with him 
David I’ll do an3rthmg I can i 

Mrs Phelps If I were well and able to 
'■tand the thmgs I used to stand before my | 
heart went back on me— because it has gone ! 
back on me — and before my blood pressure 
got so high I shouldn’t trouble you 


But as I am, and with Rohm on the verge 
of a complete breakdown . . . 

David But Rob isn’t 

Mrs Phelps Oh, yes, he is, Davel He 
said thmgs to me before you came in 
that no son of mme would dream of saymg 
unless he had something the matter with 
him I’ve got to get him away 

David Send him abroad 

Mrs Phelps I don’t thmk he ought to 
go alone He can’t face thmgs alone He’s 
like his father, in that You’re my son, 
you know That’s why I always turn to 
you 

David Why not go with him? 

Mrs Phelps Because I’m really not well 
enough m case an5'thmg should happen 
And I don’t know what to do Oh, 
Dave, boy, do you thmk . . 

David What? 

Mrs Phelps 'That Christma could spare 
you for a little? Just a few weeks? Just 
long enough to get Rob and me settled in 
some restful place? Do you f.bink she 
would? 

David There’s no need of that I 

Mrs Phelps Of course. I’d love to have 
Christma, too Only I’m afraid that would 
be askmg too much I mean, making her 
put off her work when she’s so set on it 

David But Rob isn’t gomg to give you 
any trouble 

Mrs Phelps Do you thmk I’d ask such 
a sacrifice of you and Chnstma, if I 
weren’t sure that it’s absolutely necessary? 
Oh, I’m not thinking of myself I no longer 
matter Except that I diouldn’t want to 
die abroad with only Robm there, m his 
present condition 

Damd Don’t talk that way. Mother! 

Mrs Phelps Why not? I’m not askmg 
you to be sorry for me It’s Robm I’m 
thinking of Because we haven’t done all 
that we should for Robm And now that 
I’m old . and sick . . dying . IShe 
breaks downl 

Damd You’re not, Mother! 

Mrs Phelps [weeping hystencallyl I 
can’t cope with him He’ll slip back agam 
to dnnkmg and fast women 

Damd Get hold of yourself. Mother! 

Mrs Phelps [more hysterical] And 
when I thmk of what I might have done 
for him and realize that it’s too late, that 
I haven’t any more time only a few 
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months or weeks I don’t know 

I . really becomes guile 

fainij , , ^ - 

David [.snatching her hand in terrori 
Mother, what's the matter? Are you ill? 

Mrs Phelps [recovering by inches, as 
she gasps for breath} No I It’s nothmg 
I Just give me a mmute Don’t 
call any one I’ll be all right . . 
There 1 That's better I 

David You scared me to death 
Airs Phelps I scare myself sometimes 
You see I do need somebody's help 
David Yes, I see you do 
Mrs Phelps And so I thought well, since 
Dave IS going to build my houses m Phelps 
Manor You’re not gomg to disappomt 
me there, I hope? 

David Oh, not 

Mrs Phelps Well, then you won’t want 
to start in that New York office 
David Why not? I 

Mrs Phelps When you’ll be leavmg so 
soon to begm here? They wouldn’t want 
you 

David I hadn’t thought of that 
Mrs Phelps And so I thought Well, he 
can’t begin here xmtil April anyway, and 
that leaves him with two idle months on 
his hands when he might be drawing plans 
and getting ideas abroad Think it over, 
Dave, boy 

David You certainly are a great planner, 
Mother 

Mrs Phelps I make such good plans I 
Damd When would you be sailmg? 

Mrs Phelps Well, I . I had thought 
vaguely of saihng on the Pans 
Saturday 

Damd Good Lordl Give a man time 
to thinkl I want to do the right thing, but 
I couldn’t leave CJhris . Not with the 
baby commg, you know 
Mrs Phelps But you’ll be home in plenty 
of tune for that 

Damd That may all be, but, just the 
same, I wouldn’t feel right to leave her 

[Robert returns] 
Airs Phelps I’ve just been tellmg Dave 
'^nderful plans, Rohm, and hes 
enth^asticl I shouldn’t wonder if he 

Die along with us LA sign to David to 
Pwy up] 

Robert What are the plans? 


Mrs Phelps Why, your gomg abroad to 
study mterior decorating, of course 

[Robert looks surprised} 
David Oh, is Rob going to do that? 
Robert Any objections? 

Damd I think it's just the job for you. 
Pamtmg rosebuds on bathtubs 
Robert I can make your houses look 
like somethmg after you’ve finished with 
them 

Mrs Phelps [ecstatically}. My two boys 
in partnership! Oh, that’s always been my 
dream 1 Oh, how simply things come 
straight when people are willing to co- 
operate and make little sacrifices 1 If there’s 
one thing I pride myself on, it’s my will- 
ingness to make little sacrifices Here we 
are, we three, a moment ago all at odds 
with life and with each other, now united 
and of a single mind . . . 

Damd This is all very fine But don’t 
you forget that I’ve got to talk to Chris- 
tina 

[But Christina has opened the door 
upon his very words She is dressed 
as she was when she first came to the 
house She wears her hat and her 
fur coat and carries her bag tn her 
hand} 

Christina [speaking as she enters} Well, 
now's your chance, Dave What have you 
got to talk to me about? 

Damd [stanng at her} What’s the idea, 
Chns? 

Christina [setting the bag down by the 
door} I’m gomg away with Hester Are 
you commg, too? 

Damd [staggered} Now? 

Christina In a few mmutes I came down 
• ahead No, don’t go, Mrs Phelps And 
won’t you stay, too, Robert? I thmk it’s 
best that we should thrash this question 
out together, here and now, for good and 
aU 

Mrs Phelps What question, Christina? 
Cknsiina The David question, Mrs 
Phelps Whether David is gomg on from 
this point as your son or as my husband. 
Robert What? 

Christina Isn’t that the issue? 

[She asks the question less of David 
than of Mrs Phbijps, who turns to 
her sons m terror} 

Mrs Phelps I can’t go through this a 
second tune! 
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David iquietin^ Tier with a gestural No 
one expects you to . [To Christina, 
pleading almost pathetically! You’re not 
going to begin all that again, Chris? 

Christina I’m afraid I am 

David But, just as I was gettmg every- 
thmg all straightened out . . . 

Christina Were you doing that? 

David If only you’ll leave things be, 
they’ll be all right You may beheve it or 
not 

Christina I can’t beheve it, and I can’t 
leave things be Oh, I’d walk out without 
a word, even loving you as I do, if I 
thought this state of affairs made any one 
of you happy 

Robert What state of affairs? 

Christina The state of affairs you’ve 
all been livmg m and sufifermg from, for 
so long 

Mrs Phelps You might let us judge our 
own happmess 

Christina I might, if you had any But 
you haven’t 

Robert You’re qmte sure of that? 

Christina Qmte, Robert You’re all of 
you perfectly miserable 1 Am I wrong? 

Mrs Phelps Chnstma! Please I 

Robert. Thank you for bemg sony for 
usl 

Chnstma You give me such good rea- 
son, Robert Such awfully good reason I Be- 
cause you’re not really bad people, you 
know You’re just wrong, all wrong, ter- 
nbly, pitifully, all of you, and you’re 
trapped . 

Mrs Phelps What we say m anger, we 
sometimes regret, Chnstma 

Chnstma Oh, I’m not angry I was, 
but I’ve got over it I rather fancy myself, 
now, as a sort of scientific Nemesis I mean 
to strip this house and to show it up for 
what it really is I mean to show you up, 
Mrs Phelps Then Dave can use lus own 
judgment 

Mrs Phelps [in blank terror at this at- 
tack! Ohl Dave, I 

David Now, Mother I Chnsl Haven’t you 
any consideration for our feelmgs? Are they 
nothmg to you? 

Chnstma I’m trymg to save my love, 
my home, my husband, and my baby’s 
father Are they nothing to you? 

David But surely I can be both a good 
son and a good husband! 


Chnstma Not if your mother knows 
it, 3 'ou can’t! 

Mrs Phelps [vnth a last desperate snatch 
at dignity! If you’ll excuse me, I’d rather 
not stay to be insulted agam [She is 
going! 

Chnstma You’ll probably lose him if you 
don’t stay, Mrs Phelps! 

[Mbs Phelps stays Chbistika turns 
to Daitd] 

No, Dave, There’s no good in any more pre- 
tending Your mother won’t allow you to 
divide j’-our affections, and I refuse to go 
on Iivmg with you on any basis she will 
allow 

Mrs Phelps I cannot see that this is 
necessary 

Chnstma It’s a question a great many 
young wives leave imsettled, Mrs Phelps 
I’m not gomg to make that mistake [Back 
to Davh again! You see, Dave, I’m not 
beatmg about the bush I’m not persuad- 
ing you or wastmg any time on tact Do 
you want your chance or don’t you? Be- 
cause, if you don’t. I’ll have to get over 
bemg m love with you as best I can 
and 

David I widi you wouldn’t talk this 
way, Chris! 

Chnstma Are you commg with me? On 
the understandmg that, for the present, un- 
til your affections are defimtely settled on 
your wife and child, you avoid your moth- 
er’s society entirely. Well? What do you 
say? 

David I don’t know what to say 

Chnstma You never do, Dave darlmg 

David I’m too shocked I’ve never been 
so shocked m my life 

Chnstma [vnth a glance at her wnsi 
watch! Just take your time, and thmk be- 
fore you speak 

David I don’t mean that I don’t know 
what to say about taking my chance, as 
you call it I can answer that by remmd- 
mg you of your duty to me I can answer 
that by callmg all this what I called it last 
mght morbid rot I But I am locked at 
your talking this way about my mother and 
to her face, too! 

Chnstma Is that your answer? 

David No, It isn’t! But a man’s mother 
is his mother 

Chnstma So you said last mght I’m 
not impressed An embryological accident 
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» no grounds for honor Neither is a pain- 
ful confinement, for I understand, Mrs 
Phelps, that you’re very proud of the way 
you bore your children I know nil about 
the legend of yourself as a great woman 
that you’ve built up these thirty years for 
your sons to wordiip It hasn’t taken me 
long to see that you’re not fit to be any 
one’s mother 

David Chnsl 

Robert Ispeahmg at the same time] See 
here, now! 

Mrs Phelps Let her go on! Let her go 
on! She will explam that or retract it I 

Chnstma Tm only too glad to explam 
It's just what I’ve been leadmg up to And 
I’ll begm by saying that if my baby ever 
feels about me as your sons feel about 
you, I hope that somebody will take a little 
enameled pistol and shoot me, because I’ll 
deserve it 

Mrs Phelps [going agavri\ I*ve been in- 
sulted once too often 

Chnstma I don’t mean to msult you 
I’m being as scientific and impersonal as 
possible 

Robert Good Godl 

Christina [regardlessl Speakmg of in- 
sults, thou^, what explanation can you 
offer me for your rudeness to me as a 
guest m your house? 

Mrs Phelps I have not been rude to 
you 

Chnstma You have been appallingly 
rude Second question' Why do you resent 
the fact that I am gomg to have a baby? 

Mrs Phelps 1 don’t resent it 

Ckrtshna Then why are you so churlish 
about it? 

Phelps Your indehcaoy about it 
would have 

Chnstma That’s another evasion You’re 
a raid that baby will give me another and 
stronger hold on David, and you mean to 
separate David and me if it’s humardy 
posable 

Mrs Phelps 1 do not! I do not! 

Cknsttna Did you or did you not bend 
effort to separate Hester and Robert? 

Mrs Phelps I most certainly did not! 

account for 

XT® and brutal lies you told 

ester about Robert? Because she did he 
to Jlester about you, Robert She told 


Hester that you never wanted to marry 
her 

Robert [aghast} Mother, you didn’t I 

Mrs Phelps Of course, I didn’t 

Chnstma [Joan of Arc raising the siege 
of Orleans} I heard her And I heard her 
call both of you back, last night, when 
you ran out to save Hester from drowmng 
I heard her call you back from saving a 
drowning girl for fear of your catchmg 
cold I heard her I heard her 

David CshaA,en] You shouldn’t have 
called us. Mother! 

Chnstma Can. she deny that her one 
idea IS to keep her sons dependent on 
her? Can she deny that she opposes any 
move that either one of you makes to- 
ward independence? Can die deny that she 
is outraged by your natural impulses to- 
ward other women? 

Mrs Phelps [funous} I deny all of it! 

Chnstma You may deny it until you’re 
black in the face, every accusation I make 
IS true! You belong to a type that’s very 
common m this country, Mrs Phelps— a 
type of self-centered, self-pitying, son-de- 
vounng tigiess, with unmentionable pro 
olmties suppressed on the side 

David Chris! 

Chnstma I’m not at all sur© it wouldn’t 
be a good idea, just as an example to the 
rest of the tribe, to hang one of your kmd 
every now and then! 

Robert Really! 

Chnstma Oh, there are normal mothers 
around, mothers who want their children 
to be men and women and take care of 
themselves, mothers who are people, too, 
and don’t have to be afraid of lonelmess 
after they’ve outlived their motherhood, 
mothers who can look on their children 
as people and enjoy them as people and 
not be forever holding on to them and 
pawing them and fussing about their health 
and smging them lullabies and tucking 
ttem up as though they were everlastmg 
babies But you’re not one of the normal 
ones, Mrs Phelps! Look at your sons, if 
you don’t believe me You’ve destroyed 
Robert You’ve swallowed him up until 
there s nothmg left of him but an effete 
make-believe Now he’s gone melancholy 
mad and ^Bgraced himself And Dave! Poor 
Dave! The best he can do is dodge the 
more desperate kmds of unhappmess by 
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pretending 1 How he survived at all is be- 
yond me If you’re choking a bit on David, 
now, that’s my fault because you’d ha\e 
swaUowed him up, too, if I hadn’t come 
along to save him! Talk about canmbals! 
You and your kind beat any canmbals I’ve 
ever heard of 1 And what makes you doubty 
deadly and dangerous is that people ad- 
mire you and your kind They actually 
admire you I You professional mothers 1 . 
You see, I’m taking this differently from 
that poor cliild upstairs She’s luckier than 
I am, too She isn’t married to one of your 
sons Do you remember what she said 
about children yesterday? “Ha^ e ’em Love 
’em And leave ’em be ” 

Mrs Phelps You are entitled to your 
opimons, Christina, just as I am to mine 
and David is to his I only hope that he 
sees the kmd of woman he’s married I 
hope he sees the sordidness, the hardness, 
the nastmess she offers him for his life 

Christina [vnth an involuntary cry of 
painl I’m not nasty 1 I’m not I 

Mrs Phelps What have you to offer 
David? 

Christina A hard time. A chance to 
work on his own A chance to bo on his 
own Very little money on which to share 
with me the burden of raising his child 
The pleasure of my society The solace of 
my love The enjoyment of my body To 
which I have reason to believe he is not 
indifferent 

Mrs Phelps [revolted! Ughl 

Christina Can you offer so much? 

Mrs Phelps I offer a mother’s love Or 
perhaps you scoff at that? 

Christina Not if it’s kept within bounds 
I hope my baby loves me I’m practically 
certain I’m going to love my baby But 
withm bounds 

Mrs Phelps And what do you mean by 
within bounds? 

Christina To love my baby with as much 
and as deep respect as I hope my baby will 
feel for me if I deserve its respect To love 
my baby unpossessively; above all, un- 
romantically 

Mrs Phelps I suppose thats biology! 
You don’t know the difference between 
good and evill 

Christina As a biologist, though, I do 
know the difference between life and death 
And I know sterility when I see it I doubt 
if evil IS any more than a fancy name for 


sterility And sterility, of course, is what 
you offer Dave Sterihty for his mmd as 
well as for his body That’s your profes- 
sional mother’s stock in trade Only we’ie 
been over that, haven’t we? Well, Dai el 
How about it? 

Robert I think this has gone far enough! 

Mrs Phelps No! This woman has got to 
answer me one question 

Christina Willingly What is it? 

Mrs Phelps How old were you when 
3 'ou married? 

Christina The same age I am now 
Twenty-nme 

Mrs Phelps I was twenty. 

Christina Just Hester’s age 

J/rs Phelps [riding over her! I was 
twenty, and my husband was fifteen years 
older than I Oh, thirty-five isn’t old, but 
he was a widower, too, and an mvalid 
El er 3 mne told me I’d made a great match 
And I thought I had But before we’d been 
married a week, I saw my illusions shat- 
tered I knew at the end of a week how 
miserable and empty my mamage was He 
was good to me He made very few de- 
mands on me But he never dreamed of 
bringing the least atom of happmess mto 
my life Or of romance . . Only a woman 

who has lived without romance knows how 
to value it . . That isn’t true of my life, 
either. I didn’t live without romance I found 
it . . and I’m proud to haie found it 
where j'ou say it doesn’t belong . . m 
motherhood I found it m my two babies 
Li Dave first and in Robm four j'ears later 
I found it m domg for them myself all 
those thmgs which, nowadaj's, nurses and 
governesses are hired to do 'To spare moth- 
ers! I never asked to be i^ared . . Their 

father died The night he died, Robm had 
croup, and I had to make the final choice 
between my duties I stayed with Robm 
You, with your modem ideas and your 
science, Christma, would you have chosen 
differently? I knew the difference between 
hfe and death that mght And I’ve known 
it for every step of the way I battled for 
Robm’s health, every step as I taught 
Dave his gentleness and his generosity 
. If I made my mistakes, and I’m only 
human I’m sorry for them But I can 
pomt to my two sons and say that my 
mistakes could not have been serious ones 
. Think! I was a widow, nch and very 
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pretiy, at twenty-five Think what that 
means 1 But I had found my duty and I 
never swerved from it There was one 
mnn m particular A fine man But I re- 
sisted 1 knew that second marriage was 
not for me Not when I had my sons I put 
them first, always I shall not stoop 
to answer any of the foulnesses you ha^e 
charged me with They are beneath my 
digmty as a woman and contempt as a 
mother No, there is one I cannot leave 
unanswered That word "sterility ” Sterility 
IS what I offer David, you say I wonder, 
IS sterility Band’s word for all he has had 
of me these thirty years? Let him ansuer 
that for himself All my life I have saved 
to launch my two boys on tlieir careers, 
saved in vision as well as in money I 
don’t offer my sons a love half dedicated to 
selfish, personal ambition I don’t offer them 
careers hmited by the demands of other 
careers I offer David a clear field ahead 
and a complete love to sustain him, a moth- 
er's love, until a real marriage, a suitable 
marriage may be possible for him And 
I do not deny that I would cut off my 
nght hand and bum the sight out of my 
eyes to rid my son of youl That is 
how I answer your impersonal science, 
Chnstma 


Christina {.before cither of the boys can 
speak} I see! Well . It’s a aery 
plausible and effectne answer And I’m 
mre you mean it, and I beheve it’s sincere 
But It IS the answer of a woman whose hus- 
band let her down pretty hard and who 
t^ed for satisfaction to her sons 
Im almost sorry I can’t say more for it, 
out I can’t {She turns from Mas 
rHEtts to the two sons] It’s a pity she 
uidnt many agam Things would have 
^ oiuch better for both of you if 
had [With increasing force, to DavidI 
•out the fact remains, Dave, that she did 
separate you and me last mght and that 
fine separated us because she couldn’t bear 
e fought of our sleepmg together 
Uhey flinch at this, but she downs 
them} 

couldn’t bear that because die 
tnnn ^ hcheve that you’re a grown 
tbnt> ^ eapable of desirmg a woman And 
down grown man that you are, 

wants w depths of her, she still 
to suckle you at her breast 1 


David Cm a cry of horror} Chris I 
Robert [at the same time] Good God 1 1 
Mrs Phelps [at the same time} No! 
Christina You find that picture revolt- 
ing, do you? Well, so it is I can’t 
wait any longer for jour answer, Dave 
David I don’t think you’ve any sense of 
decency left in you Of all the filthy, 
vile . . 

Christina I’m sorry you feel that way 
David How else can I feel? 

Chnstma Is that jmur answer? 

David I want to do the right thing, 
but . . 

Chrtstma Remember me, won’t you, on 
Mother’s Day I [She calls out} Are you 
ready, Hester? 

David You make things mighty hard, 
Chris, for a man who knows what fair play 
IS and gratitude and all those other things 
I naturally feel for my mother 
Christina Do I? 

David What do you e\pcct me to say? 
Chnstma I don’t know I’ve never 
known Thai’s been the thrill of it 

[Hester, dressed for her journey, ap- 
pears in the door and stands beside 
Chtustixa Christina’s arm enciu 
cles the younger girVs shoulders} 

It’s time, Hester 

Hester, Isn’t David coming with us? 
Chnstma I’m afraid not 
Hester Oh, Chnstma 1 
Chnstma Ssshl Never mind It can’t 
be helped 

Robert [breaking out} Hester! Hester! 
Couldn’t we try agam? Couldn’t you 
Hester What? 

Robert I mean what are you going 
to do now ? 

Hester I don’t know [Then a smile 
comes through} Yes, I do, too, know I’m 
going to marry an orphan 
Chnstma [with a long look at DAvm] 
Good-bye, Dave 

David [desperately pleading} Chns, you 
can’t! It isn’t fair to me! 

Chrwtma [still looking at him} I’m sorry 
its come to this It might easily have 
been so . 

[Her voice chokes with crying She 
jneks up her bag where she put it 
down beside the door and goes quickly 
out Hester, with a reproachful glance 
at David, follows her DAvm stands 
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ngtd Mbs Phelps watches him 
Robert covers his face with his hands 
Then the front door slams, and 
David comes suddenly to hfel 
David [vnth a frantic cry"] Chris! [He 
turns excitedly to his motherl I’m sorry, 
Mother, but I guess I’ll have to go 
Mrs Phelps ireelingl No, Dave! No! 
No! 

David I guess she’s right 
Jlfrs Phelps Oh, no!! You mustn’t say 
that! You mustn’t say that! 

David Uioldmg her off from himl 1 can’t 
help it She said we were trapped We are 
trapped I’m trapped 
Mrs Phelps Idbsolutely beyond herselfl 
No! No! She isn’t right! She can’t bo 
right! I won’t believe it! 

David [breaking loose from herl 1 can’t 
help that! 

Mrs Phelps [speaking at the same time! 
For God’s sake, Dave, don’t go with her! 
Not with that awful woman, Dave! That 
tvicked woman ! For God’s sake, don’t leai e 
me for her, Dave! [She turns wildly to 
Robert] You know it isn’t true, Robin! 
You know it was vile, what she said! Tell 
him ! Tell him ! [But DA^^D is gone] 

Dave! My boy! My boy! My boy! Oh, my 
God! Dave! She isn’t nght! She isn’t, 
Dave! Dave! Dave! 

[The front door slams a second time 
There is an awful pause! 

He’s gone 

Robert [uncovering his facel Who? 
Dave? 


Mrs Phelps Can you see them from the 
wmdow? 

Robert [looking out! Yes Thej'’re 
talkmg . Now he’s kissed her and taken 
the suitcase Now he’s helpmg Hes- 
ter . . Hester mto the car Now 
he’s getting m . Now they’re starting 

Mrs Phelps I loved him too much I’ve 
been too happ 3 ’’ Troubles had to come I 
must be brave I must bear my troubles 
bravely 

Robert [turning to her! Poor Mother! 

Mrs Phelps I must remember that I still 
have one of my great sons. I must keep my 
mind on that 

Robert [with a step or two toward her! 
That’s right. Mother 

Mrs Phelps And we’ll go abroad, my 
great Robm and I, and stay as long as e^ er 
we please 

Robert [as he kneels beside her!. Yes, 
Mother 

Jlfrs Phelps [her voice growing stronger 
as that deeply religious point of view of 
hers comes to her rescue! And you must 
remember what David, m his bhndness, has 
foi^otten that mother love suffereth long 
and IS kmd, envieth not, is not puffed up, is 
not easily provoked, beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all thmgs At least, I think my 
loA^e does? 

Robert [engulfed forever! Yes, Mother. 

THE EHD 
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SEAN O’CASEY AND HIS PLAYS 


Seait O’Caset (Shaun O’Cathasaigh) was bom m Dubhn in 1884 and spent most of his 
early Me struggling against poverty and disease in the slums III health, poor eyesight, 
and the necessity of earmng a hving at the earhest possible moment prevented him from 
obtaimng a formal education As a boy, O’Casey was sent off to pui^ carts, dig ditches, 
wrap parcels, dehver papers, later he became a laborer on railroads and constmction 
projects He early mterested himself in the workers’ movement, and in the Gaehc League, 
and took part m the Easter Rebelhon of 1916 which forms the setting of The Plough and 
the Stars 


Out of this background, and a love of Shakespeare and the theatre gratified only by 
a few hard bought visits to the Abbey, O’Casey became the leading playwnght of post- 
war Ireland His first produced play. The Shadow of a Gunman (1922), wntten, not 
surpnsmgly, out of his own expenences, deals with the Feman troubles with England 
m 1921 It IS a somewhat ramshackle composition with nonetheless the close observation 
and engaging characters which are his chief stock m trade He followed this with two 
tnvial farces, httle more than exercises m constmction His gfeat talents were fully 
reahzed m Juno and the Paycock (1925), a tragicomedy which has become a classic of the 


modem theatre He recalls the Easter Rebellion in which he had participated, and the play 
is his observation (without auctonal comment) of the effect of the sacrifices of himself and 
of those others who thought "no man can do enough for Ireland ” It is bitter and disillu- 
sioned and at the same time affectionate and understanding The play is constmcted 
almost m the manner of Tchekhov, with sudden juxtapositions of comedy and pathos, and 
audiences are often uncertam whether to laugh or to cry This charactenstic structure is 
what lends O’Casey’s works their sense of bemg a picture of life, of reahty 

In The Plough and the Stars, O’Casey paints on a larger canvas He seems here to 
have recaptured the whole existence of the urban Irish working classes, as Synge had the 
peasante The play throbs with hfe, with humor and tragedy, sympathy and hatred The 
gem^ for comic portraiture which created Captain Boyle m Juno produces in this play 
fiuther Good, the carpenter, Peter Flynn, and the Young Covey The pathetic and 
numan Juno here becomes Nora and Bessie Burgess Comic or tragic, these characters are 
not types but complex human bemgs 

The play was received by yet another m the long senes of nots which have accompamed 
oj^rung nights at the Abbey Theatre The audience resented the pessimistic attitude 
mten ab^out the Revolutionanes, and the degraded picture of city hfe At one point 
aunng the performance, a dozen women chmbed out of the pit and onto the stage to 
debate the importance of ‘morahty, patnotism, and the virtues of home hfe” with the 

^ ^ ® forward and announced to the howl- 

Pof k disgraced yourselves again Is this to be the ever-recumne 

celebration of the amval of Insh gemus?” everrecumng 

opposed to the realistic drama as a whole, was a stanch advocate 

1 ^ T after The Plough nots the nlav- 

England where, removed from his immediate mspirabon 
his G^t trymg his hand at expressiomsm The Stiver Tame 

powG^nf^tk^ “^ik® ^®?®’ rejected by Yeats with the explanation, "Your great 

him and was^h^ *^® umque character who dommated all about 

to GT>d »> Tk ^ impulse m some action that filled the play from bemiminff 

art n? Tchekhovian structure (although he had seen onlv^ nn/ 

techmqL^^ ® Russian), is the secret of O’Casey’s success and the basij of his 

hoSph? sStf‘°thrri»S pl>ys Pid Tolumps of auto. 

GatS (ikS produced with some success, most notably 
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tragedy, The Plough and the Stars, and the tragicomic Juno and the Paycock, are contnbu- 
tions of lasting value to the contemporary drama, and their great central figures incarnate 
in the immitable performances of Barry Fitzgerald are among the most memorable of the 
post-war theatre 

The Plough and the Stars was first produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublm, m 1926, 
with F J McCormick as Clitheroe, Bariy Fitzgerald as Fluther, and Maureen Delaney 
as Bessie Burgess In the same year it was presented in London with Arthur Rinp.lnir as 
Fluther and Sara Allgood as Bessie 


CHARACTERS 

• 

Jack Clitheroe, a bncklay a -commandant m ' 
the Irish Citizen Army 
Nora Clitheroe, hts wife 
Peter Flixn, a labourer — Nora’s uncle 
The Young Covet, a jitter— Clitheroe’ s cousin > Residents in 
Bessie Burgess, a street jruit-vendor the tenement 

Mrs Gogan, a charwoman 
Mollser, her consumptive child 
Fluther Good, a carpenter 

Lieut Langon, a civil servant — of the Irish Volunteers 
Capt Brennan, a chicken butcher — of the Irish Citizen 
Army 

Corporal Stoddart, of the Wiltshires 
Sergeant Tinley, of the Wiltshires 
Rosie Redmond, a daughter of “the Digs’’ 

A Bar-tender 
A Woman 

The Figure in the Window 

Act I — The living-room of the Chtheioe flat in a Dublin tenement 
Act n — A public-house, outside of which a meeting is being held 
Act III — The street outside the Clitheroe tenement 
Act IV — The room of Bessie Burgess 

Time— Acts I and II, November 1916, Acts III and Easter Week, 1916 
A few days elapse between Acts III and IV 
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ACT ONE 

Scene — The home of the Cutheroes It 
coTimts of the front and hack drawing- 
rooms in o fine old Georgian housOy strug- 
gling for its life against the assaults of time 
and the more savage assaults of the tenants 
The room shown is the back drawing-room, 
wide, spacious and lofty At back is the en- 
trance to the front drawing-room The 
space, originally occupied by folding doors, 
IS now draped with casement cloth of a dark 
purple, decorated with a design in reddish- 
purple One of the curtains is puUed aside, 
giving a glimpse of the front dramng-room, 
at the end of which can be seen the wide, 
lofty windows looking out into the street 
The room directly in front of the audience 
IS furnished in a way that suggests an at- 
tempt towards a finer expression of domestic 
life The large fireplace on h is of wood, 
painted to look like marble {the original has 
been taken away by the landlord) Below 
the fireplace, on the wall, is a small mirror 
On the mantelshelf are two candlesticks of 
dark carved wood Between them is a small 
clock Over the clock, on wall, is a picture 
of “The Sleeping Venus" On the right of 
the entrance to the front drawing-room is a 
copy of “The Gleaners,^* on the opposite 
wrfe o copy of “The Angelas ” Underneath 
The Gleaner^’ is a chest of drawers on 
which stands a green bowl filled with scarlet 
dahlias and white chrysanthemums Near 
to the fireplace is a couch which at night 
^ms a double bed for Cuthebob and 
Aoba Near the end of the room opposite 
to the fireplace is a gate-legged table, cov- 
CTea with a cloth On top of the table a 
huge cavalry sword is lying To the l 
IS a door which leads to a 
toboy from which the staircase leads to the 
hall The floor is covered with a dark green 
inoleum The room is dim except where it 
w Ruminated from the glow of the fire 
I'LUTHEH Good is repairing the lock of 
°oor, L A claw hammer is on a chair beside 
wi, and he has a screwdriver in hts hand 
years of age, rarely sur- 
renaenng to thoughts of anxiety, fond of his 


“oil” hut determined to conquer the habit 
before he dies He is square-jawed and 
harshly featured, under the left eye is a 
scar, and his nose is bent from a smashing 
blow received in a fistic battle long ago He 
IS bald, save for a few peeping tufts of red- 
dish hair around his ears, and his upper lip 
IS hidden by a scrubby red moustache, em- 
broidered here and there with a grey hair 
He IS dressed in a seedy black suit, cotton 
shirt with a soft collar, and wears a very re- 
spectable little black bow On his head is a 
faded jerry hat, which, when he is excited, 
he has a habit of knocking farther back on 
his head, in a senes of taps In an argument 
he usually fills with sound and fury, gener- 
ally signifying a row He is in his shirt 
sleeves at present, and wears a soiled white 
apron, from a pocket in which sticks a car- 
penters two-foot rule He has just finished 
the job of putting on a new lock, and, filled 
with satisfaction, he is opening and shutting 
the door, enjoying the completion of a work 
well done Sitting at the fire, ainng a white 
shirt, IS Peter Eltnn He is a little, thin 
bit of a man, with a face shaped like a 
lozenge, on his cheeks and under his chin 
IS a straggling wiry beard of a dirty-white 
and lemon hue Hts face invariably wears 
a look of animated anguish, mixed with 
irritated defiance, as if everybody was at war 
with him, and he at war with everybody 
He IS cocking his head in such a way that 
suggests resentment at the presence of 
Flxttheh, who pays no attention to him, 
apparently, but is really furtively watching 
him Peter is clad in a singlet, white whip- 
cord knee-breeches, and is in kis stockinged 
feet 

A voice IS heard speaking outside of door 
h {it IS that of Mrs Gogan talking to 
someone) 

Mrs Gogan loutside door Who are 
you lookin’ for, sir? Who? Mrs Chtheroe? 

Oh, excuse me Oh ay, up this way 
She 8 out, I think I seen her goxn' Oh 
you’ve somethm’ for her Oh, excuse me’ 
You’re from Amott’s I see 

You’ve a parcel for her Righto 

I’ll take it Pll give it to her the mm- 
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ute she comes m It’ll be qmte safe 
. . . Oh, sign that . . . Excuse me . 
Where? . . Here? . . . No, there, 
righto Am I to put Maggie or Mrs? 
What IS it? You dunno? Oh, excuse me 
[Mbs Gogan opens the door and comes 
in She is a dolejuUlookmg little 
woman of 40, insinuating manner and 
sallow complexion She ts fidgety and 
nervous, terribly talkative, has a habit 
of taking up things that may be near 
her and fiddling with them while she 
IS speaking Her heart is aflame with 
curiosity, and a fly could not come 
into nor go out of the house without 
her knowing She has a draper’s parcel 
in her hand, the knot of the twine 
tying it is untied] 

[Mbs Gogan crosses in front of Elu- 
THEB, behind the couch, to the table b , 
where she puts the parcel, fingering it 
tiU she has the paper off, showing a 
cardboard box Petbb, more resentful 
of this intrusion than of Fluther’s 
presence, gets up from the chair, and 
without looking around, his head ear- 
ned at an angry cock, marches into the 
room at back He leaves the shirt on 
the back of the chair] 

{Removing the paper and opening the card- 
board box it contains] I wondher -what’s this 
now? A hat! IShe takes out a hat, black, 
with decorations in red and gold] God, she’s 
goin’ to th’ di-vil lately for style! That hat, 
now, cost more than a penny Such notions 
of upperosity she’s getting [Putting the 
hat on her head] Swank! [Turning to 
FluthbrI Eh, Fluther, swank, what! 

[FiiTJTHEE looks over at her, then goes 
on opening and shutting the door] 
Fluther She’s a pretty httle Judy, all 
the same. 

Mrs Gogan Ah, she is, an’ she isn’t 
There’s prettiness an’ prettiness m it I’m 
always sayin’ that her skirts are a little too 
short for a mamed woman An’ to see her, 
sometimes of an evemn’, m her glad-neck 
gown would make a body’s blood run cold 
I do be ashamed of me hfe before her 
husband An’ th’ way she thnes to be 
polite, -with her “Good mormn’, Mrs Go- 
gan,’’ when she’s goin’ down, an’ her “Good 
evemn’, Mrs Gogan,” when she’s comm’ up 
But there’s politeness an' pohteness m it 
Fluther They seem to get on well to- 
gether, all th’ same 


Mrs Gogan Ah, they do, an’ they don’t 
The pair o’ them used to be like two turtle 
doves alwa}^ bilhn’ an’ coom’ You couldn’t 
come mto th’ room but you’d feel, instinc- 
tive like, that they’d just been afther kissin’ 
an’ cuddlin’ each other . . It often made 
me shiver, for, afther all, there’s kissm’ an’ 
cuddlm’ in it But I’m thmlcm ’ he’s begm- 
mn’ to take thmgs more qmetly, the mys- 
thery of havin’ a woman’s a mysthery no 
longer . She dhresses herself to keep 
him with her, but it’s no use — ^afther a 
month or two, th’ wondher of a woman 
wears off 

[Mbs Gogan takes off the hat, and puts 
it back in the box, going on to re- 
arrange paper round box, and tie it up 
again] 

Fluther I dunno, I dunno Not wishin’ 
■to say anything derogatory, I think it’s all 
a question of location when a man finds 
th’ wondher of one woman beginnm’ to die, 
it’s usually beginmn’ to hve m another 

Mrs Gogan She’s always grumbim’ 
about ha\an’ to hve in a tenement house 
‘T wouldn’t like to spend me last hour m 
one, let alone hve me hfe m a tenement,” 
says she “Vaults,” says she, “that are hidin’ 
th* dead, instead of homes that are shel- 
therm’ th’ hvin’ ” “Many a good one,” sa3's 
I, “was reared m a tenement house” Oh, 
you know, she’s a well-up httle lassie, too, 
able to make a shilhn’ go where another 
would have to spend a pound She’s wipin’ 
th’ eyes of th’ Covey an’ poor oul’ Pether — 
everybody knows that — screwin’ every penny 
she can out o’ them, m ordher to turn th’ 
place mto a babby-house An’ she has th’ 
hfe frightened out o’ them, washm’ their 
face, combin’ their hair, -wipin’ their feet, 
brushm’ their clothes, thnmmm’ their nails, 
cleamn’ their teeth — God Almighty, you’d 
think th’ poor men were undhergom’ penal 
senatude 

Fluther [with an exclamation of disgust] 
A-a-ah, that’s gom* beyond th’ beyonds m a 
tenement house TImt’s a httle bit too 
derogatory 

[Peter enters from room, back, head 
elevated and resentful fire in his eyes, 
he ts sttU in his singlet and trousers, 
but IS now wearing a pair of unlaced 
boots — possibly to he decent in the 
presence of Mbs GooanI 
[Peter comes down c and crosses, front 
of settee, to chair in front of fire, he 
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turns the shirt which he has left to air 
on the back of the chair, then goes, 
front of couch, to the chest of drawers, 
back L, opens drawer after drawer, 
looking for something, as he fails to 
find it, he closes each drawer with a 
snap He jerks out things neatly 
folded, and shoves them back into the 
drawers any way] 

Peter [in anguish, snapping a drawer 
shut! Well, God Ahmghty, give me pa- 
tience 

[Peter returns, front of couch, to the 
fireplace, gives the shirt a vicious turn 
on the back of the chair, and goes back, 
front of couch, to room, back, Flxttheb 
and Mrs Gogan watching him fur- 
tively all the time] 

Mrs Gogan [curiously] I wondher what 
IS he foosthenn’ for now? 

Fluther [coming c] He’s adonun’ him- 
self for the meeting to-mght [He pulls a 
handbill from one of his pockets, and reads] 
"Great Demonsthration an’ Torchhght Pro- 
cession around places m the City sacred to 
th’ memory of Irish Pathnots to be con- 
cluded be a meetm’, at which will be taken 
an oath of fealty to th’ Insh Repubhc 
Formation m Parnell Square at eight 
o^'clock ” Well, they can hold it for Fluther 
I'm up th’ pole, no more dhnnk for Fluther 
It’s three days now smce I touched a dhrop, 
an’ I feel a new man already 

[He goes back to door h ] 
Mrs Gogan Isn’t oul’ Peter a funny- 
lookm’ httle man? Like somethm’ 
you'd pick off a Christmas 'Tree When 
he’s dhressed up m his canomcals, you’d 
wondher where he’d been got God forgive 
me, when I see him m them, I always think 
M must ha’ had a Mormon for a father! 
He an’ th’ Covey can’t abide each other, th’ 
pair o’ them is always at it, thrym’ to best 
each other There’ll be blood dhrawn one 
o' these days 

Fluther How is it that Chtheroe himself, 
now, doesn’t have anythm’ to do with th’ 
Citizen Army? A couple o’ months ago, an’ 
3 'ou d hardly ever see him without his gun, 
^ed Hand o’ Liberty Hall in his hat 
Mrs Gogan Just because he wasn’t made 
^ of He wasn’t gom’ to be in any- 

™iig where he couldn’t be conspishuous 
He^s so cocksure o’ being made one that 
ne bought a Sam Browne belt, an’ was al- 
''vays puttm’ it on an’ standm’ at th’ door 


showing it off, till th’ man came an’ put out 
th’ street lamps on him God, I t hink he 
used to brmg it to bed with him 1 But I’m 
telhn’ you herself was dehghted that that 
cock didn’t crow, for she’s like a clockm’ hen 
if he leaves her sight for a mmute 

[While she is talking she takes up a 
book from the table, looks into it in 
a nearsighted way, and then leaves it 
hack She now lifts up the sword, and 
proceeds to examine it] 

Be th’ look of it, this must ha’ been a 
general’s sword All th’ gold lace an’ 
th’ fine figanes on it Sure it’s twiced 
too big for him 

[Fluther crosses from door l behind 
couch, back of table, where Mrs Go- 
OAH IS examining the sword, and looks 
at it, standing to L of Mrs Gogan] 

Fluther [contemptuously] Ah, it’s a 
babsr’s rattle he ou^t to have, an’ he as he 
IS, with thoughts tossin’ m his head of what 
may happen to him on th’ Day of Judge- 
ment 

[Peter appears at the curtained door, 
back, sees Mrs Gogan with the sword, 
and a look of vexation comes on to hts 
face He comes down c to the table, 
snatches the sword out of Mrs Go- 
can’s hands, and hangs it back on the 
table He then returns into room, 
back, without speaking] 

Mrs Gogan [to Peter, as he snatches the 
sword] Oh, excuse me [To Fluther] 
Isn't he the surly oul’ rascal, Fluther? 

[She wanders from the table, back of 
the couch, to the chest of drawers, 
where she stops for a few moments, 
pulling out drawers and pushing them 
in again] 

Fluther [leaning against left side of the 
table] Take no notice of him You’d 
think he was dumb, but when you get his 
goat, or he has a few jans up, he’s vice 
versa 

[Fluther coughs Mrs Gogan, who 
has wandered from the chest of 
drawers, down l , to the fireplace, 
where she is fingering Peter’s shirt, 
turns to look at Fluther, as soon as 
she hears the cough] 

Mrs Gogan [with an ominous note in her 
uotce] Oh, you’ve got a cold on you. 
Fluther 

Fluther [carelessly] Ah, it’s only a httle 
one 
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Mrs Gogan You’d want to be careful, 
all til* same I knew a woman, a big lump 
of a woman, red-faced an’ round-bodied, a 
bttle awkard on her feet, you’d tlunk, to 
look at her, she could put out her two arms 
an’ lift a two-stoned house on th’ top of her 
head, got a ticklin’ in her throat, an’ a 
little cough, an’ th’ next mormn’ she had 
a little catchin’ in her chest, an’ they had 
just time to wet her lips with a little rum, 
an’ off she went [She begins to look at and 
handle the shirtl 

Fluiher [a little nervously] It’s only a 
little cold I have , there’s nothmg derogatory 
wrong with me 

Mrs Gogan [wamvngly] I dunno, there’s 
many a man this mmute lowenn’ a pint, 
thinkin’ of a woman, or pickin’ out a winner, 
or doin’ work as 3 >-ou’re doin’, while th’ 
hearse dhrawn be th’ horses with the black 
plumes is dhnvin’ up to his own hall door, 
an’ a voice that he doesn’t hear is mutthenn* 
in his ear, "Earth to earth, an’ ashes t’ ashes, 
an’ dust to dust ” 

Fluiher [faintly, affected by her talk] 
A man in th’ pink o’ health should have a 
holy horror of allowin’ thoughts o’ death 
to be festhenn’ in his mmd, for [with a 
frightened cough] be God, I think I’m afther 
gettm’ a little catch in me chest that time — 
it’s a creepy thmg to be thinkin’ about 

[Fluther dts weakly in chair l of table] 

Mrs Gogan It is, an’ it isn’t, it’s both 
bad an’ good It always gl^es meself 
a kind o’ thresspassm’ joy to feel meself 
mo%'in’ along m a mourmn’ coach, an’ me 
thinlan’ that, maybe, th’ next funeral’ll be 
me own, an’ glad, in a quiet way, that tlus 
IS somebody dse’s 

Fluther [very frightened] An’ a cunous 
kind of a gaspm’ for breath— I hope there’s 
nothm’ derogatory wrong with me 

Mrs Gogan [examining the shirt], EriUs 
on it, like a woman’s petticoat 

Fluther [panio-stncken] Suddenly get- 
tin’ hot, an’ then, just as suddenly, gettm’ 
cold 

Mrs Gogan [holding out the shirt towards 
Fluther] How would you like to be 
weann’ tins Lord Mayor’s nightdhress, 
Fluther? 

Fluther [vehemently] Blast you an’ your 
mghtshirt! Is a man fermentin’ with fear 
to stick th’ showin’ off to him of a thmg 
that looks hke a shimn’ shroud? 


Mrs Gogan [startled at Eldther’s vehe- 
mence] Oh, excuse me. 

[Peter appears at curtained door, back 
Sees his shirt in Mrs Gogan’s hand, 
comes rapidly down c, goes front of 
couch to Mrs Gogan, snatches shirt 
from her, and replaces it on the back 
of the chair; he returns the same way 
to room, back] 

Peter [loudly, as he goes to room, back] 
Well, God Almighty give me patience! 

Mrs Gogan [to Peter] Oh, excuse me 
[There is heard a cheer from the men 
working outside on the street, followed 
by the clang of tools being thrown 
down, then silence] 

[Running into the back room to look 
out of the window] What’s the men re- 
painn* th’ streets cheenn’ for? 

Fluther [sitting down weakly on a chair] 
You can’t sneeze but that oul’ one wants 
to know th’ whj" an* th’ wherefore . I 
feel as dizzy as bedamned! I hope I didn’t 
give up th’ beer too suddenlj’-. 

[The Coi’ET comes in by door l He is 
about 25, tall, thin, with lines on his 
face that form a perpetual protest 
against life as he conceives it to he 
Heavy seams fall from each side of 
nose, down around his kps, as if they 
were suspenders keeping his mouth 
from falling He speaks in a slow, 
wailing drawl, more rapidly when he is 
excited He is dressed in dungarees, 
and IS wearing a vividly red tie He 
comes down c and flings hts cap with 
a gesture of disgust on the table, and 
begins to take off his overalls] 

Mrs Gogan [to the Covey, as she runs 
back into the room]. What’s after hap- 
pemn’, Covey? 

The Covey [with contempt] Th’ job’s 
stopped They’ve been mobilized to march 
m th’ demon^ration to-mght undher th’ 
Plough an’ th’ Stars Didn’t you hear them 
cheenn’, th’ mugs They have to renew 
their pohtical baptismal vows to be faithful 
m seculo seculorum 

Fluther [sitting on the chair L of table, 
forgetting his fear in his indignation] 
There’s no reason to bnng rehgion mto it 
I think we ought to have as great a regard 
for rehgion as we can, so as to keep it out 
of as many things as possible 

The Covey [pausing in the taking ofl of 
hts dungarees] Oh, you’re one o’ the boys 
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that chmb mto religion as high as a short 
Mass on Sunday mormn’s? I suppose you’ll 
be singin’ songs o’ Sion an’ songs o’ Tara 
at th’ meetin’, too 

Fluther We’re all Irishmen, anyhow, 
aren’t we? 

The Covey [mth hand outstretched, and 
in a professional tons'] Look here, com- 
rade, there’s no such thmg as an Irishman, 
or an Enghshman, or a German or a Turk, 
we’re all only human bein’s Scientifically 
speakin’, it’s all a question of the accidental 
gatherm’ together of mollycewels an’ atoms 
[Peteb comes in from room, back, with 
a stiff collar in kts hand, comes dovm 
c, crosses, in front of couch, to the 
mirror on the wall h, below the fire^ 
place He stands before the mirror 
and tries to put on hts collar Fltj- 
THEH gets up from the chair, goes c 
and stands to B of the Covet] 

Fluther Mollycewels an’ atoms! D’ye 
think I’m goin’ to hsten to you thiym* to 
juggle Eluther’s mmd with complicated 
cunundhrums of mollycewels an’ atoms? 

The Covey [rather loudly] There’s 
nothm’ comphcated in it There’s no fear 
o’ th’ Church tellm’ you that mollycewels 
IS a stickin’ together of milhons of atoms o’ 
sodium, carbon, potassium o’ iodide, et- 
cetera, that, accordm’ to th’ way they’re 
fflixed, make a flower, a fish, a star that you 
Me shimn’ m th’ sky, or a man with a big 
brain hke me, or a man with a httle brain 
like youl 

Fluther [more loudly still] There’s no 
necessity to be raism’ your voice, shoutin’s 
no mamfestm’ forth of a growin’ mmd 
[Flutheb and the Covet turn to look at 
Peteb] 

Peter [struggling with his collar] God 
pve me patience with this thing She 
inakes these collars as stiff with starch as a 
shinm’ band of solid steel! She does it 
purposely to thiy an’ twart me If I can’t 
it on to the smglet, how in the name of 
^ ^ ^ shirt! 

[Fluther and the Covet face each 
other again] 

Thc^Oovey [loudly] There’s no use o’ 
rgum with you, it’s education you want, 
comrade 

F/u<ljcr [sarcastically] The Covey an’ 
Ih’ world I suppose, wha’? 

Lccnnff] When I hear some 
talkin Im inclined to disbelieve that 


th* world’s eight-hundhred million years old, 
for it’s not long since th’ fathers o’ some o’ 
them crawled out o’ th’ sheltherm’ slime o’ 
the sea 

Mrs Gogan [from room at back] There, 
they’re afther formin’ fours, an’ now they’re 
gom’ to march away 

Fluther [scornfully taking no notice of 
Mrs Gogan] Mollycewels! [He begins 
to untie his aprori] What about Adam an’ 
Eve? 

The Covey Well, what about them? 

Fluther [fiercely] What about them, 
you? 

The Covey Adam an’ Evel Is that as 
far as you’ve got? Are you still thinkin’ 
there was nobody in th’ world before Adarp 
an’ Eve? [Loudly] Did you ever hear, 
man, of th’ skeleton of th’ man o’ Java? 

Peter [casting the collar from him] Blast 
it, blast it, blast it! 

[Petek angrily picks up the collar he 
has thrown on the floor, goes up c , 
right of couch, to the chest of drawers, 
and begins to hunt again in the 
drawers] 

Fluther [to the Covet, as he viciously 
folds apron] Ah, you’re not gom’ to be 
let tap your rubbidge o’ thoughts mto th’ 
mmd o’ Fluther 

The Covey You’re afraid to hsten to 
th’ thruth! 

Fluther [pugnaciously] Who’s afraid? 

The Covey You are I 

Fluther [vnth great contempt] G’way, 
you wurum! 

The Covey Who’s a worum? 

Fluther You are, or you wouldn’t talk 
th’ way you’re talkm’ 

[Mbs Gooan wanders in from room, 
back, turns n, sees Peter at the chest 
of drawers, turns back, comes down c , 
goes, front of couch, to the fireplace] 

The Covey Th’ oul’, ignorant savage 
leppm’ up in you, when science shows you 
that th’ head of your god is an empty one 
Well, I hope you’re enjoyin’ th’ blessm’ o’ 
haW to hve be th’ sweat of your brow 

Fluther You’ll be kickin’ an’ yellin’ for 
th’ priest yet, me boyo I’m not goin’ to 
stand silent an’ simple listemn’ to a thick 
hke jou makin’ a maddemn’ mockery o’ 
God Almight}’ It ’ud be a mce derogatorv 
thing on me conscience, an’ me djnn’ to 
look back in remembenn’ shame of talkm’ 
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to a word-weavin’ little ignorant yahoo of a 
red flag Socialist! 

Mrs Gogan [at the fireplace, turning to 
look at the disputants] For God’s sake, 
Fluther, dhrop it, there’s always th’ makin’s 
of a row in the mention of religion 

[She turns her head, and looks at the 
picture of ‘‘The Sleeping Venus/’ hang- 
ing over the mantelpiece She looks at 
it intently and a look of astonishment 
comes on her face] 

God bless us, it’s the picture of a naked 
woman [With a titter] Look, Fluther 
[Flijtheb looks over at the fireplace, 
comes slowly to the fireplace, looks 
steadily at the picture Peter, hearing 
what was said, leaves the chest of 
drawers, and comes down, standing a 
little behind Fluther and Mrs Gogan, 
and looks at the picture The Covet 
looks on from c ] 

Fluther ‘What’s undher it? [Beading 
slowly] “Geoi^na The Sleepmg Venms” 
Oh, that’s a temble picture . Oh, that’s 
a shockin’ picture! [Peering into it with 
emdent pleasure] Oh, the one that got that 
taken, she must ha’ been a pnme lassie! 

Peter [laughing in a silly way, with head 
tilted back] Hee, hee, hee, hee, hee! 

Fluther [indignantly, to Peter] "What 
are you hee, hee-in’ for? [Pointing to the 
picture] That's a mce’ thing to be hee, hee- 
in’ at Where’s your morahty, man? 

Mrs Gogan [looking intently at it] God 
forgive us, it’s not right to be lookin’ at it 

Fluther It’s nearly a derogatory thmg to 
be m th’ room where it is 

Mrs Gogan [giggling hysterically] I 
couldn’t stop any longer in th’ same room 
with three men, afther lookin’ at it! 

[Mrs Goqan goes upstage l, and out 
by door l The Covet, who has taken 
off his dungarees, seeing Peter’s shirt 
on the chair, throws dungarees over it 
with a contemptuous movement] 

Peter [roused by the Covey’s action] 
Where are you throwin’ your dimgarees? 
Are you thiym’ to twart an’ torment me 
again? 

The Covey Who’s thrym’ to twart you? 
[Peter takes the dungarees from the 
back of the chair and fUngs them 
violently on floor] 

Peter You’re not goin’ to make me lose 
me temper, me young covey I 


[The Covet, in retaliation, takes Peter’s 
white shirt from the back of the chair, 
and flings it violently on the floor] 

The Covey If you’re Nora’s pet aself, 
you’re not goin’ to get your own way in 
eveiything 

[The Covet moves to the back end of 
the table, enjoying Peter’s anger] 

Peter [plaintively, with his eyes looking 
up at the ceiling] I’ll say nothin’ I’ll 
leave you to th’ day when th’ all-pitiful, 
all-merciful, all-lovin’ God’ll be handin’ you 
to th’ angels to be nevin’ an’ roastin’ you, 
teann’ an’ tormentm’ you, burmn’ an’ 
blastin’ you! 

The Covey Aren’t you th’ httle mahg- 
nant oul’ bastard, you lemon-whiskered oul’ 
swme! 

[Peter rushes to the table, takes up 
the sword, draws it from its scabbard, 
and makes for the Covet, who runs 
round the table R , followed by Peter] 

The Covey [dodging round the table — to 
Fluther] Fluther, hold him, there It’s 
a mce thmg to have a lunatic, like this, 
lashing round with a lethal weapon! 

[The Covet, after running round the 
table, rushes up c, and runs hack of 
couch, out of door L , which he bangs 
to behind him in the face of Peter 
Fluther remains near the fireplace, 
looking on] 

Peter [hammering at the door — to the 
Covet, outside] Lemme out, lemme out 
Isn't it a poor thing for a man who wouldn’t 
say a word against his greatest enemy to 
have to hsten to that Covej^s twartin’ 
ammosities, shovin’ poor, patient people 
into a lashin’ out of curses that darken his 
soul with th’ shadow of th’ wrath of th’ 
last day! 

Fluther Why d’ye take notice of him? 
If he seen you didn’t, he’d say nothin’ 
derogatory 

Peter I’ll make him stop his laughin’ an’ 
leenn’, jibm’ an’ jeenn’ an’ scanfym’ people 
with his comer-boy insinuations! He’s 
alvmys thrym’ to rouse me if it’s not a 
song, it’s a whistle, if it isn’t a whistle, it’s 
a cough But you can taunt an’ taunt— I’m 
laughm’ at you, he, hee, hee, hee, hee, heee! 

The Covey [jeenng loudly through the 
keyhole] Dear harp o’ me counthry, in 
darkness I found thee. 

The dark chain of silence had hung o’er 
thee long 
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Pelcr [Jraniically to Fltjthee] Jasus, 
d’ye hear that? D’ye hear him soundin’ 
forth his divil-souled song o’ provocation? 
[Battenng at door n ] When I get out I’ll 
do for you, I’ll do for you, I’ll do for you I 
The Covey [through the keyhole} 
Cuckoo-oo 1 

[Nora enters hy door l She ts a young 
woman of 83, alert, swift, full of nerv- 
ous energy, and a little anxious to get 
on tn the world The firm lines of her 
face are considerably opposed by a 
soft, amorous mouth, and gentle eyes 
When her firmness fails her, she per- 
suades mth her feminine charm She 
M dressed in a tailor-made costume, 
and wears around her neck a silver 
fox fur} 

Nora [running in and pushing Peter away 
from the door} Oh, can I not turn me back 
but th’ two o’ yous are at it like a pair 
o’ fightin’-cocks! Uncle Peter Uncle 
Peter Uncle Peter 1 
Peter [vociferously} Oh, Uncle Peter, 
Uncle Peter be damned! D’ye think I’m 
goin’ to give a free pass to th’ yoxmg Covey 
to turn me whole hfe into a Holy Manual 
o' penances an’ martyrdoms? 

The Covey [angnly rushing into the 
room} If you won’t exercise some sort o’ 
conthrol over that Uncle Peter o’ yours, 
there’ll be a funeral, an’ it won’t be me 
that’ll be in th’ hearse! 

Nora [c back, between Peter and the 
Coi’ET, to the Covet] Are yous always 
goin' to be tearin’ down th’ little bit of re- 
spectability that a body’s thryin’ to build 
Up? Am I always goin’ to be havin’ to 
nurse j ous into th’ habit o’ thryin’ to keep 
Up a httle bit of appearance? 

The Covey Why weren’t you here to see 
th’ waj' he run at me with th’ sword? 

Peter Wliat did you call me a lemon- 
wiiskered oul’ swine for? 

Nora If th’ two o’ yous don’t thry to 
make a generous altheration m your goin’s 
on an’ keep on thrjun’ t’ inaugurate th’ cus- 
onis o’ th’ rest o’ th’ house into this place, 
? ous can flit into other lodgin’s where your 
)0Tise5'^ battlin’ ’ill meet, maa’be, with an 
encore 

[The Covet comes down, back of couch 
to the fire, and sits down in the chair 
vhere Peter’s shirt had hung, he takes 
o book from a pocket and begins to 
read] 


Peter [to Nora] Would you like to be 
called a lemon-whiskered oul’ swine? 

[Nora takes the sword from Peter, goes 
to the table, puts it back m the scab- 
bard, goes to the chest of drawers, 
back h, and leaves it on the chest of 
drawers} 

Nora [to Peter] If you attempt to wag 
that sword of yours at anybody again, it’ll 
have to be taken off you, an’ put in a safe 
place away from babies that don’t know the 
danger of them things 

[Nora goes across back, taking ofi her 
hat and coat, which she leaves Peter 
comes down c , takes up ike shirt from 
the floor, and goes back c towards 
room, back} 

Peter [at entrance to room, back} Well, 
I’m not gom’ to let anybody call me a 
lemon-whiskered oul’ swme ! 

[Peter goes into room, back Fluther 
moves from the fireplace, h of couch, 
to door h , which he begins to open and 
shut, trying the movement} 

Fluther [half to himself, half to Nora] 
Openin’ an’ shuttm’ now with a well-man- 
nered motion, like a door of a select bar m 
a high-class pub 

[Nora takes up the hat and coat from 
the table, carries them into the room, 
back, leaves them there, comes out, 
goes to the dresser, above table r , and 
puts a few tea things on the table} 
Nora [to the Covet, as she lays table for 
tea} An’, once for all, Willie, you’ll have 
to thry to deliver yourself from th’ desire to 
practice o’ provokin’ oul’ Pether mto a wild 
forgetfulness of what’s proper an’ allowable 
m a respectable home 
The Covey Well, let him mind his own 
business, then Yestherday, I caught him 
hee-hee-in’ out of him an* he leadin’ bits out 
of Jenersky’s Thesis on th’ Origin, Develop- 
ment an’ Consolidation of th’ Evolutionary 
Idea of th’ Proletariat 
Nora Now, let it end at that, for God’s 
sake. Jack’ll be in any minute, an’ I’m not 
goin’ to have th’ quiet of his evemn’ tossed 
about m an everlastm’ uproar between you 
an’ Uncle Pether 

[Nora crosses back to Fluther l , and 
stands on hts n } 

Nora [to Fluther] Well, did you man- 
age to settle the lock yet, Mr Good? 

Fluther [opening and shutting the door} 
It’s betthcr than a new one, now, Mrs 
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Clitlieroe, it’s almost ready to open and 
shut of its own accord 
Nora igiving him a coiril You’re a whole 
man How many pints will that get you? 

Fluther isenously] Ne’er a one at all, 
Mrs Chtheroe, for Fluther’s on th’ wather 
waggon now You could stan’ where you’re 
stannin’ chantm’, “Have a glass o’ malt, 
Fluther, Fluther, have a glass o’ malt,” till 
th’ bells would be nngin’ th’ ould year out 
an’ th’ New Year in, an’ you’d have as much 
chance o’ movin’ Fluther as a tune on a tm 
whistle would move a deaf man an’ he dead 
[ils Nora is opening and shutting the 
door, Mrs Bessie Burgess appears at 
it She w a woman of 40, vigorously 
built Her face is a dogged one, hard- 
ened by toil, and a little coarsened by 
dnnk She looks scornfully and vi- 
ciously at Nora for a few moments be- 
fore she speaksl 

Bessie Puttm’ a new lock on her door 
afraid her poor neighbours ud break 
thiough an’ steal [In a loud tonel 
Maybe, now, they’re a damn sight more 
honest than your ladyship checkm’ th’ 
children playm’ on th’ stairs gettin’ on 
th’ nerves of your ladyship Com- 
plamin’ about Bessie Burgess singin’ her 
hymns at mght, when she has a few up 
[She comes in half-way on the threshold, 
and screams'] Bessie Burgess ’ll sing when- 
ever she damn well hkes! 

[Nora tries to shut the door, but Bessie 
violently shoves it in, and, gripping Nora by 
the shoulders, shakes her] 

Bessie [violently] You httle over- 
dhressed throllope, you, for one pm, I’d 
paste th’ white face o’ youl 
Nora [frightened] Fluther, Fluther I 
Fluther [breaking the hold of Bessie from 
Nora] Now, now, Bessie, Bessie, leave 
poor Mrs Chtheroe alone, she’d do no one 
any harm, an’ mmds no one’s busmess but 
her own 

Bessie Why is she always thrym to 
speak proud things, an’ lookm’ hke a mighty 
one m th’ congregation o’ th’ people! 

[The Covet looks up from his book, 
watches the encounter, but does not 
leave his seat by the fire] 

[Nora sinks down on back of the covm 
Jack Cletheroe enters by door, i. He 
IS a tall, wellmade fellow of 25 His 
face has none of the strength of Nora s 
It IS a face in which is the desire for au- 


thority, without the power to attain it] 
Chtheroe [excitedly] What’s up? 
What’s afther happemn’? 

Fluther Nothin’, Jack Nothm’ It’s all 
over now Come on, Bessie, come on 
Chtheroe [coming to couch and bending 
over Nora — anxiously] What’s wrong, 
Nora? Did she say anything to you? 

Nora [agitatedly] She was bargin’ out 
of her, an’ I only told her to go up ower 
that to her own place, an’ before I knew 
where I was, she flew at me, like a tiger, 
an’ tried to guzzle me 

[CuTHEROE goes close to Bessie, stand- 
ing in front of the chest of drawers, 
and takes hold of her arm to get her 
away] 

Chtheroe Get up to your own place, 
Mrs Burgess, and don’t you be interfenn’ 
with my wife, or it’ll be th’ worse for 
you Go on, go on! 

Bessie [as Clitheroe is pushing her out] 
Mind who you’re pushm’, now ... I at- 
tend me place of worship, anyhow Not 
like some of them that go neither church, 
chapel or meetin’ house If me son 
was home from the threnches, he’d see me 
nghted 

[Fluther takes Bessie by the arm, and 
brings her out by the door h Clith- 
eroe closes the door behind them, re- 
turns to Nora, and puts his arm around 
her The Covet resumes his reading] 
Chtheroe [^is arm around her] There, 
don’t mind that old bitch, Nora, darhng. 
I’ll soon put a stop to her interferm’ 

Nora Some day or another, when I’m 
here be meself, she’ll come in an’ do some- 
thm’ desperate 

Chtheroe [kissing her] Oh, sorra fear 
of her dom’ anythin’ desperate I’ll talk 
to her to-morrow when she’s sober A tast 
o’ me mind that’ll shock her mto the sensi- 
bility of behavin’ herself ! 

[Nora gets up, crosses to the dresser 
R, and finishes laying the table for 
tea She catches sight of the dunga- 
rees on the fioor and speaks indig- 
nantly to Covet Clitheroe leaves 
his hat on the chest of drawers, and 
sits, waiting for tea, on the couch] 

Nora [to Covet] Wilhe, is that the place 
for your dungarees? 

Covey [irritably rising, and taking them 
from the fioor] Ah, they won’t do the floor 
any harm, will they? 
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[He comes them up c , into room back, 
comes back again, down c, and sits 
by fire Noba crosses from the table 
to the fire, gets the teapot jrom the 
hob, and returns to the tahlel 
Nora [to CiiTehbroe and Covet] Tea’s 
ready 

[CiJTHBHOE and Covet go to the table 
and sit down h of same, Covey nearest 
the audience Nora sits down on r of 
table, leaving the chair for Peter 
below, on same sidel 

Nora [calling towards room, back} Uncle 
Peter, Unde Peter, tea’s ready I 

[Peter comes in from room back 
Peter is in the fvjl dress of the Irish 
National Foresters bright green, gold- 
braided coat, white breeches, black top 
boots and frilled, white shirt He car- 
ries a large black slouch hat, from 
which waves a long white ostrich 
plume, in his hand He puts the hat 
on the chest of drawers beside the 
sword, he comes down c, goes round 
front end of table, and sits on the va- 
cant seat facing Covet on opposite 
side of the table They eat for a few 
moments in silence, the Covet fur- 
tively watching Peter with scorn in 
his eyes, Peter knows this, and is 
fidgetyl 

The Covey [provokinglyl Another cut 
o’ bread, Uncle Peter? 

[Peter maintains a dignified silencef 
Chtheroe It’s sure to be a great meetin’ 
to-night We ought to go, Nora 
Nora [decmvelyl I won’t go. Jack, you 
can go if you wish - . 

[A pause} 

J he Covey [with great politeness, to 
PEm] U’sre want th’ sugar. Uncle Peter? 

refer [explosively} Now, are you goin’ 
to dart your thrson’ an’ your twartin’ again? 

Nora Now, Uncle Peter, you mustn’t be 
so touchy , Wdhe has only assed you if you 
Wanted th’ sugar 

Peter [angrily} He doesn’t care a damn 
wuether I want th’ sugar or no He’s only 
tniyin to twart meJ 

ATora [angrily, to the Covey] Can’t you 
6 him alone, Wilhe? If he wants the 
sy^r, let him stretch his hand out an’ get 
It himself! 

iv ^ovey [to Peter] Now, if you want 
e sugar, you can stretch out your hand 
^d get it yourself 1 . 

[A pause] 


Chtheroe To-night is th’ first chance 
that Brennan has got of showmg himself ofi 
since they made a Captain of him— why, 
God only knows It’ll be a treat to see him 
swankin’ it at th’ head of the Citizen Army 
carryin’ th’ flag of the Plough an’ th’ 
Stars . [Looking roguishly at Nora] He 
was sweet on you, once, Nora? 

Nora He may have been I never 
liked him I always thought he was a bit of 
a thick 

The Covey They’re brmgm.’ nice dis- 
grace on that banner now 
Chtheroe [to Covet, remonstratively} 
How are they bnngin’ disgrace on it? 

The Covey [snappnly} Because it’s a La- 
bour flag, an’ was never meant for pohtics 
What does th’ design of th’ field 
plough, bearin’ on it th’ stars of th’ heavenly 
plough, mean, if it’s not Communism? It’s 
a flag that should only be used when we’re 
bmldin’ th’ barricades to fight for a Work- 
ers’ Republic I 

Peter [with a puff of dension} P-phuh 
The Covey [angrily, to Peter] What are 
you phuhin* out o’ you for? Your mind is 
th’ mind of a mummy [Bmnp] I betther 
go an’ get a good place to have a look at 
Ireland’s wamors passm’ by 

[He goes into room n , and returns with 
his cap} 

Nora [to the Covet] Oh, Wilhe, brush 
your clothes before you go 
The Covey [carelessly} Oh, thesr’ll do 
well enough 

Nora Go an’ brush them, th’ brush is m 
th’ drawer there 

[The Covey goes to the drawer, mutter- 
ing, gets the brush, and starts to brush 
his clothes} 

The Covey [reciting at Peter, as he does 
so] 

Oh, where’s the slave so lowly. 

Condemn'd to chains unholy. 

Who, could he burst his bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly? 

We tread th’ land that bore us, 

Th’ green flag ghtters o’er us, 

Th' friends we’ve tried are by our side, 
An’ th’ foe we hate before us I 

Peter [leaping to hts feet in a whirl of 
rage} Now, I’m telhn’ you, me young 
Covey, once for all, that I’ll not stick any 
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longer these titthenn’ taunts of yours, rovin’ 
around to sing your shghts an’ slandhers, 
reddenin’ th’ mind of a man to th’ thinkm’ 
an’ sa3an’ of things that sicken his soul with 
sml [Hysterically , lifting up a cup to fling 

at the Covey] Be God, I’ll 

Clitheroe [catching his armi Now then, 
nonfe o’ that, none o’ thatl 
Nora [loudlyf Uncle Pether, Uncle Pe- 
ther. Uncle Pether 1 
The Covey [at the door l , about to go 
out\ Isn’t that th’ mahgnant oul’ varmint I 
Lookin’ hke th’ illegitimate son of an ille- 
gitimate child of a corporal in th’ Mexican 
army! 

[He goes out door l ] 
Peter [plaintivelyl He’s afther leavin’ 
me now m such a state of agitation that I 
won’t be able to do meself justice when I’m 
marchm’ to th’ meetm’ 

[Nora jumps up from the table, crosses 
back end of table to the chest of draw- 
ers, back, and takes up Peter’s swordl 
Nora Oh, for God’s sake, here, buckle 
your sword on, an’ go to your meetm’, so 
that we’ll have at least one hour of peace 
[Peter gets up from the chair, goes over 
to Nora, and she helps him to put on 
his swordl 

Clitheroe For God’s sake, hurry him up 
out o’ this, Nora 

Peter Are yous all gom’ to thry to start 
to twart me now? 

Nora [putting on his plumed hatl S-s-sh 
Now, your hat’s on, your house is thatched, 
off you pop! [She gently pushes him from 
her, towards door l ] 

Peter [going and turning as he reaches the 

door L ] Now, if that young Covey 

Nora Go on, go on 

[He goes out door l ] 

[Clitheroe goes from the table to the 
couch and sits down on end nearest the 
fire, hghts a cigarette, and looks 
thoughtfully into the fire Nora takes 
things from the table, and puts them 
on the dresser. She goes into room, 
back, and comes back with a lighted 
shaded lamp, which she puts on the 
table She then goes on tidying things 
on the dresserl 

[Softly speaking over from the dr^ser, to 
Clitheroe] A penny for them, Jack 
Clitheroe Me? Oh, I was thinkm of 
nothing 


Nora You were thinkm’ of th’ 
meetm’ Jack When we uere courtin’ 
an' I wanted you to go, you’d say, "Oh, to 
hell with meetm’s,” an’ that you felt lonely 
in cheenn’ crowds when I was absent An’ 
we weren’t a month mamed when you be- 
gan that you couldn’t keep away from them 

Clitheroe [crosslyl Oh, that’s enough 
about th’ meetm’ It looks as if you wanted 
me to go th’ waj-^ you’re talkin’ You were 
always at me to give up the Citizen Army, 
an’ I gave it up surely that ought to sat- 
isfy you. 

Nora [from dresserl Aye, you gave it 
up, because you got the sulks when thej 
didn’t make a captain of you 

[She crosses over to Clitheroe, and sits 
on the couch to his nl 

Nora [softlyl It wasn’t for my sake. 
Jack 

Chtheroe For your sake or no, you’re 
benefitm’ by it, aren’t you? I didn’t forget 
this was your birthday, did I? [He puts his 
arms around herl And you liked your new 
hat, didn’t you, didn’t you? [He kisses her 
rapidly several timesl 

Nora [pantingl Jack, Jack, please, Jack! 
I thought you were tired of that sort of 
thmg long ago. 

Clitheroe Well, you’re finding out now 
that I anm’t tired of it yet, anyhow Mrs 
Chtheroe doesn’t want to be kissed, sure she 
doesn’t? [He kisses her againl Little, little 
red-hpped Nora! 

Nora [coquettishly removing hxs arm 
from around herl Oh, yes, 3mur little, little 
red-hpped Nora’s a sweet little girl when th’ 
fit seizes you, but jmur httle, httle red- 
hpped Nora has to clean your boots eveiy 
mormn’, all the same 

Chtheroe [with a movement of imtationl 
Oh, well, if we’re gom’ to be snotty! 

[A pausel 

Nora It’s lookm’ hke as if it was you 
that was gom’ to be snotty! Bndhn’ 
up with bitthemess, th’ mmute a body at- 
tempts t’open her mouth 

Clitheroe Is it any wondher, tumm’ a 
tendher saym’ into a meanm’ o’ mahce an’ 
spite! 

Nora It’s hard for a bod5’’ to be always 
keepm’ her mind bent on makin’ thoughts 
that’ll be no longer than th’ length of your 
own satisfaction 

[A pausel 
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Nora [standing wp] If 'we’re gom’ to 
dhnbble th’ time away sittm’ here hke a 
pair o’ cranky mummies, I’d be as well 
sewm’ or dom’ something about th’ place 
[She hols appealingly at him jor a jew 
moments t he doesn’t speak She 
svnjtly sits down beside him, and puts 
her arm around his neck] 

Nora [imploringly'] Ah, Jack, don’t be 
so cross I 

Clitheroe [doggedly] Cross? I’m not 
cross. I’m not a bit cross It was yourself 
started it 

Nora [coaxingly] I didn’t mean to say 
anythmg out o’ th’ way You take a body 
up too quickly, Jack [In an ordinary tone 
as ij nothing of an angry nature had been 
fiflwi] You didn’t offer me evemn’ allowance 
yet 

[CuTHEBOE silently takes out a ciga- 
rette jor her and himself and lights 
both] 

[Trying to make conversation] How qmet 
th’ house IS now, they must be all out 

Clitheroe [rather shortly] I suppose so 

Nora [minp from the seat] I’m longin’ 
to show you me new hat, to see what you 
tbnk of it Would you like to see it? 

Clitheroe Ah, I don’t mind 
[Nora hesitates a moment, then goes up 
c to the chest of drawers, takes the hat 
out of the box, comes down c , stands 
front 0/ the couch, looks into the mir- 
ror on the wall befoto the fireplace, and 
fixes hat on her head She then turns 
to face Clitheroe] 

Nora Well, how does Mr Chtheroe like 
me new hat? 

Clitheroe It suits you, Nora, it does 
nght enough 

[Re stands up, puts his hand beneath 
her chin, and tilts her head up She 
looks at him roguishly He bends 
down and kisses her] 

Nora Here, sit down, an’ don’t let me 
near another cross word out of you for th’ 
rest 0’ the mght 

[The two sit on the couch again, Cuth- 
eroe nearest the fire] 

Clitheroe [ftis arms round Nora] Little 
red-hpped Nora 

Nora [with a coaxing movement of her 
oody towards him] Jack! 

kih^oe [tightening his arms around 
her] Well? 

Nora You haven’t sung me a song since 


our honesunoon Sing me one now, do 
please. Jack! 

Clitheroe What song? ‘'Since Maggie 
Went Away”? 

Nora no. Jack, not that, it’s too sad 
“When You Said You Loved Me ” 

[Clearing his throat, Clitheroe ihtn'ks 
for a moment, and then begins to sing 
Nora, putting an arm around him, nes- 
tles her head on his breast and listens 
delightedly] 

Clitheroe [singing verses following to the 
air of "When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie") 

Th’ violets were scenting th’ woods, Nora, 
Displaying their charm to th’ bee. 

When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov'd only me! 

Th’ chestnut blooms gleam’d through th’ 
glade, Nora, 

A robm sang loud from a tree^ 

When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora 
An’ you said you lov’d only me! 

Th’ golden-rob’d daffodils shone, Nora, 

An’ danc’d in th’ breeze on th’ lea, 

When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov’d only me! 

Th’ trees, birds an’ bees sang a song, Nora, 
Of happier transports to be. 

When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 

An’ you said you lov’d only me ! 

[Nora hsses him] 
[A knock IS heard at the door, n , a 
pause as they listen Nora clings 
closely to Clitheroe Another knock, 
more imperative than the first] 

I wonder who can that be, now? 

Nora [o little nervous] Take no notice 
of it. Jack, they’ll go away in a imnute 
[Another knock, followed by the voice 
of Captain Brennan] 

The Voice of Capt Brennan Comman- 
dant Chtheroe, Commandant Clitheroe, are 
you there? A message from General Jim 
Connolly 

Chtheroe [txilsing her arms from round 
him] Damn it, it’s Captain Brennan 
Nora [anxiously] Don’t mind him, don’t 
mmd, Jack Don’t break our happmess 
Pretend we’re not in Let us for- 
get everything to-mght but our two selves! 
Chtheroe [reassuringly] Don’t be 
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alarmed, darling, Fll just see what he wants, 
an' send him about his business 
Nora [tremulously— putting her arms 
around html No, no Please, Jack, don’t 
open it Please, for your own little Nora’s 
sake I 

Chtheroe [iah/ng her arms away and ns- 
vng to open the door]. Now don’t be sill3% 
Nora 

[CiiiTHEnoE opens door, and admits a 
young man %n the jull uniform of the 
Irish Citizen Army — green suit, slouch 
green hat caught up at one side by a 
small Red Hand badge, Sam Browne 
belt, with a revolver in the holster 
He carries a letter in his hand When 
he comes in he smartly salutes Clith- 
EROB The young man is Captain 
Brennan He stands in front of the 
chest of drawers} 

Capt Brennan [giving the letter to 
Clitheroe]. a dispatch from General Con- 
nolly 

Chtheroe [reading While he is doing so, 
Brennan’s eyes are fixed on Nora, who 
droops as she sits on the lounge} "Com- 
mandant Chtheroe is to take command of 
the eighth battahon of the I C A which will 
assemble to proceed to tlie meeting at nme 
o’clock He IS to see that all umts are pro- 
vided with full equipment two days’ ra- 
tions and fifty rounds of ammumtion At 
two o’clock A M the army will leave Liberty 
Hall for a reconnaissance attack on Dubhn 
Castle— Com -Gen Connolly” 

Chtheroe [in surprise, to Capt Brennan] 
I don’t understand tins Why does General 
Connolly call me Commandsmt? 

Capt Brennan Th’ Staff appomted you 
Commandant, and th’ General agreed with 
their selection 

Chtheroe When did this happen? 

Capt Brennan Afortmghtago 
Chtheroe How is it word was never sent 
to me? 

Capt Brennan Word was sent to you 
I meself brought it 

Chtheroe Who did you give it to, then? 
Capt Brennan [after a pause} I think I 
gave it to Mrs Chtheroe, there 
Chtheroe Nora, d’ye hear that? 

[Nora makes no answer} 

[Standing c— there m a note of hardness m 
his voice} Nora Captain Brennan says 
he brought a letter to me from General 


Connolly, and that he gave it to jmu 
W’^here is it? What did you do with it? 
[Capt Brennan stands in front of the 
chest of drawers, and softly whistles 
"The Soldiers’ Song"} 

Nora [running over to him, and plead- 
ingly putting her arms around him} Jack, 
please Jack, don’t go out to-mght an’ Pll 
tell you, Pll explain eveiythmg Send 
him away, an’ stay with your own httle red- 
li^p’d Nora 

Chtheroe [removing her arms from 
around him} None o’ this nonsense, nowj 
I want to know what you did with th’ let- 
ter? 

[Nora goes slowly to the couch and sits 
down again} 

[Angrily} Why didn’t you give me th’ let- 
ter? What did you do with it? [Goes 
over and shakes her by the shoulder} What 
did you do with th’ letter? 

Nora [flaming up and standing on her 
feet} I burned it, I burned it! That’s 
what I did with it I Is General Connolly an’ 
th’ Citizen Army gom’ to be your only care? 
Is your home goin’ to be only a place to 
rest in? Am I goin’ to be only somethm’ to 
pronde merrymakm’ at mght for j'ou? 
Your vamty ’ll be th’ rum of you an’ me 
3^et . . That’s what’s movm’ you be- 
cause the3^ve made an officer of you, you’ll 
make a glonous cause of what you’re dom’, 
while your httle red-lipp’d Nora can go on 
sittin’ here, makm’ a compamon of th’ lone- 
liness of th’ mght! 

Chtheroe [fiercely} You burned it, did 
5^ou? [He grips her arm} Well, me good 
lady 

Nora Let go— you’re hurtm’ me! 

Chtheroe You deserve to be hurt 
Any letther that comes to me for th* future, 
take care that I get it . . D'ye hear — 
take care that I get it! 

[He lets her go, and she sinks down, 
crying on the couch He goes to the 
chest of drawers and takes out a Sam 
Browne belt, which he puts on, and 
then puts a revolver in the holster 
He puts on his hat, and looks towards 
Nora] 

[At door L , about to go out} You needn’t 
wait up for me, if I’m m at all, it won’t be 
before six in th’ mommg 

Nora [bitterly} I don’t care if you never 
came back! 
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Chtheroe Uo Capt Brennan] Gome 
along, Ned 

IThey go out, there w a pause Nora 
pulls the new hat from her head and 
with a bitter movement flings it to the 
other end of the room There w a gen- 
tle knock at door l , which opens, and 
MoiiSEB comes into the room She is 
about 16, but looks to be only about 
10, for the ravages of consumption 
have shrivelled her up She is pitifully 
worn, walks feebly, and frequently 
coughs She goes over and sits down 
h o/Nora] 

Molker [to Nora] Mother’s gone to th’ 
meetin’, an’ I was feehn’ temble lonely, so 
I come dovm to see if you’d let me at "with 
you, thinkm’ you mightn’t be goin’ yourself 
I do be temble afraid I’ll die some- 
time when I’m be meself I often envy 
you, Mrs Chtheroe, seem’ th’ health you 
have, an’ th’ lovely place you have here, an’ 
wondhenn’ if I'll ever be sthrong enough to 
be keepm’ a home together for a man 
[The faint sound of a band playing w 
heard in the distance outside tn the 
street] 

Molker Oh, this must be some more of 
the Dubhn Fuahers flym’ off to the front 
[The band, passing in the street outside, 
IS now heard loudly playing as they 
pass the house It ts the music of a 
brass band playing a regiment to the 
boat on the way to the front The 
tune that is being played is “It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary", as the band 
comes to the chorus, the regiment is 
svnnging into the street by Nora's 
house, and the voices of the soldiers 
can be heard lustily singing the chorus 
of the song] 

It's a long way to Tipperary, it’s a long way 
to go, 

It’s a long way to Tipperary, to th’ sweetest 
girl I know! 

Good-bye, Piccadilly, farewell Leicester 
Square 

It's a long way to Tipperary, but my heart’s 
right there I 

[Nora and Mollser remain silently lis- 
tening ihe chorus ends, and the 
music IS faint in the distance again, 
Bessie Burgess appears at door l, 
which Mollser has left open] 

Bes^ [speaking in towards the room] 
inere s th’ men marchm’ out mto th’ dhread 


dimness o’ danger, while th’ lice is crawlin’ 
about feedin’ on th’ fatness o’ the land! 
But yous’ll not escape from th’ arrow that 
flicth be night, or th’ ackness that wasteth 
be day An’ ladyship an’ all, as some 
o’ them may be, they’ll be scatthered 
abroad, like th’ dust in th’ darkness! 

[Bessie goes away, Nora steals over 
and quietly shuts the door She comes 
back to the lounge and wearily throws 
herself on it beside Mollser] 

Mollser [after a pause and a cough] Is 
there anybody gom’, Mrs Chtheroe, with a 
titther o* sense? 

ACT TWO 

Scene — A public-house at the corner of 
the street in which the meeting ts being ad- 
dressed from Platform No 1 One end of 
the house is visible to the audience Part 
of the counter at the back, L , extending out 
towards L, occupies one-ihird of the width 
of the scene from B to L On the counter 
are glasses, beer-pulls, and a carafe filled 
with water Behind the counter, on ihe 
back wall, are shelves containing bottles of 
wine, whisky and beer At back c is a 
wide, high, plate-glass window Under the 
window IS a seat to hold three or four per- 
sons seated L are the wide swing-doors 
At wall, R, ts o seat to hold two persons 
A few gaudy-coloured show-cards on the 
walls 

A band is heard outside playing "The Sol- 
diers’ Song,” before the Curtain rises, and 
for a few moments afterwards, accompanied 
by ihe sounds of marching men 

The Barman ts seen wiping the part of 
the counter which ts tn mew Bosie Red- 
mond ts standing at the counter toying with 
what remains of a half of whisky in a wine- 
glass She IS a sturdy, well-shaped girl of 
SO, pretty and pert in manner She is wear- 
ing a cream blouse, with an obviously sug- 
gestive glad neck, a grey tweed dress, brown 
stockings and shoes The blouse and most 
of the dress are hidden by a black shawl 
She has no hat, and in her hair is jauntily 
set a cheap, glittering, jewelled ornament 
It IS an hour later 

Barman [wiping counter] Nothm’ much 
doin’ m your hne to-mght, Roae? 

Rosie Curse o’ God on th’ haporth, 
hardly, Tom There isn’t much notice 
taken of a pretty petticoat of a mght hke 
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this They’re all in a holy mood Th’ 
oolemn-lookin’ dials on th’ whole o’ them 
an’ they marchin’ to th’ meetin’ You’d 
think they were th’ glonous company of th’ 
samts, an’ th’ noble army of mart3Ts 
thrampm’ through th’ sthreets of Paradise 
They’re all thinkin’ of higher things than a 
girl’s garthers . It’s a tremendous 
meetin’, four platforms they have — ^there’s 
one o’ them just outside opposite th’ win- 
dow 

Barman Oh, ay, sure when th’ speaker 
comes [motioning with his hand] to th’ near 
end, here, you can see him plain, an’ hear 
nearly eveiythm’ he’s spoutin’ out of him 
Rosie It’s no joke thryin’ to make up 
fifty-five shilhn’s a week for your keep an’ 
laundhiy, an’ then taxin’ you a qmd for 
your own room if you bnng home a friend 
for th’ mght If I could only put by a 
couple of quid for a swankier outfit, eveiy- 

thin’ m th’ garden ud look lovely 

[In the window, back, appears the fig- 
ure of a tall man, who, standing on a 
platform, is addressing a crowd outside 
The figure is almost like a silhouette 
The Barman comes to l end of coun- 
ter to listen, and Rosm moves c to see 
and listen 2 oo] 

Barman [to Rosie] Whisht, till we hear 
what he’s saym’ 

The Yoice of the Man It is a glonous 
t.hmg to see arms in the hands of Irishmen 
We must accustom ourselves to the thought 
of arms, we must accustom ourselves to the 
sight of arms, we must accustom ourselves 
to the use of arms . Bloodshed is a 
cleansing and sanctifying thmg, and the na- 
tion that regards it as the final horror has 
lost its manhood There are many 

t.hmg s more homble than bloodshed, and 
slavery is one of them! 

[The figure, moving towards l, passes 
the window, and is lost to sight and 
hearing The Barman goes back to 
wiping of the counter Rosm remains 
looking out of the window^ 

Rosie It’s th’ sacred thruth, mmd you, 
what that man’s afther saym’ 

Barman If I was only a httle yoimger, 
I’d be plungin’ mad mto th’ middle of it I 
Rosie [who IS still looking out of the win- 
dowl Oh, here’s th’ two gems runnm’ over 
agam for their oil I 


[The doors l swing open, and Flutheb 
and Peter enter tumultuously They 
are are hot and hasty with the things 
they have seen and heard They hurry 
across to the counter, Peter leading 
the way Rosm, after looking at them 
listlessly for a moment, retires to the 
seat under the window, sits down, 
takes a cigarette from her pocket, 
lights it and smokes} 

Peter [spluttenngly to the Barman] 
Two halves [To Fluther] A meetm’ 
like this alwavs makes me feel as if I could 
dhrink Loch Ennn dhrj-l 
Fluther You couldn’t feel anyway else 
at a time like this when th’ spint of a man 
IS pulsm’ to be out fightm’ for th’ thruth 
with his feet thrembhn’ on th’ way, maj'be 
to th’ gallows, an’ his ears tinghn’ with th’ 
famt, far-away sound of burstin’ nfle-shots 
that’ll maybe whip th’ last httle shock o’ 
life out of him that’s left Imgenn’ m his 
bodj’-I 

Peter I felt a bunun’ lump in me throat 
when I heard th’ band pla5un’ “The Soldiers’ 
Song,” rememberm’ last heann’ it marchm’ 
m mihtary formation, with th’ people starm’ 
on both sides at us, cancan’ with us th’ pnde 
an’ resolution o’ Dubhn to th’ grave of 
Wolfe Tone 

Fluther Get th’ Bubhn men gom’ an’ 
they’ll go on full force for anj^;hing that’s 
thryin’ to bar them away from what the3’’re 
wantin’, where th’ shm thmkin’ counthry 
boyo ud hmp away from th’ first fainted 
touch of compromization I 
Peter [hurriedly to the Barman] Two 
more, Tom! [To Fluther] Th’ mem- 
ory of all th’ things that was done, an’ all th’ 
thmgs that was suffered be th’ people, was 
boomm’ in me bram . . Every nerve m 

me body was qmverm’ to do somethin’ des- 
perate ! 

Fluther Jammed as I was m th’ crowd, 

I listened to th’ speeches patthenn’ on th’ 
people’s head, like ram falhn’ on th’ com, 
every derogatory thought went out o’ me 
mind, an’ I said to meself, “You can die 
now, Fluther, for you’ve seen th’ shadow- 
dhreams of th’ last leppm’ to hfe in th’ bod- 
ies of hvm’ men that show, if we were with- 
out a titther o’ courage for centunes, we’re 
■\rice versa now!” Looka here [He 
stretches out his arm under Peter’s face and 
rolls up his sleeve} The blood was boilin’ m 
me veins! 
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[The silhouette of %he tall figure again 
moves into the frame of the mndow, 
speaking to the people^ 

Peter [unaware, in his enthusiasm, of the 
speaker’s appearance, to Futther] I ms 
bumm’ to dhraw me sword, an’ wave it over 
me 

Fluther [overwhelming Peter] Will you 
stop your blatherin’ for a minute, man, an’ 
let us hear what he’s saym’l 

[The Barman comes to l end of the 
counter to look at the figure in the 
window, Rosie rises from the seat, 
stands and looks Fluther and Peter 
move towards c to sec and listen} 

The Voice of the Man Comrade soldiers 
of the Insh Volunteers and of the Citizen 
Army, we rejoice in this terrible war The 
old heart of the earth needed to be warmed 
with the red wme of the battlefields . 
Such august homage was neier offered to 
God as this the homage of millions of fives 
given gladly for love of country And we 
must be ready to pour out the same red 
wme in the same glonous sacnfice, for with- 
out shedding of blood there is no redemp- 
tion! 

[The figure moves out of sight and 
hearing} 

[Fluther runs back to the counter and 
gulps down the dnnk remaining in his 
glass, Peter does the same, less rap- 
idly, the Barman leaves the end of 
the counter, Rosie sits on the seat 
again} 

Fluther [finishing dnnk, to Peter] 
Come on, man, this is too good to be 
missed! 

[Fluther rushes across the stage and 
out hy doors L Peter wipes his mouth 
and humes after Fluther The doors 
swing open, and the Covet enters He 
collides with Peter c Peter stiffens 
hts body, like a cock, and, with a look 
of hatred on his face, marches stiffly 
out by doors l The Covet looks 
scornfully after Peter, and then crosses 
to the counter Rosm sees possibilities 
in the Covet, gets up and comes to the 
center, a little to the l of the Covet] 
, ^ Covey [to Barman] Give us a gl paa 
0 malt, for God’s sake, till I stunulate me- 
seit from the shock of seeing the sight that’s 
afther goin> out 

■Rosie Ulyly^ to the Barman] Another 


one for me, Tommy, the young gentleman’s 
ordhenn’ it m the comer of his eye 

[The Barman gets a dnnk for the 
Covet, leaves it on the counter, Rosie 
whips it up The Barman catches 
Rosie’s arm, and takes glass from her, 
putting it down beside the Covet] 
Barman [taking the glass from Rosie] 
Eh, houl’ on there, houl’ on there, Rosie 
Bosic [angnly, to the Barman] What 
are you houldm’ on out o’ you for? Didn’t 
you hear th’ young gentleman say that he 
couldn’t refuse anything to a nice little 
bird? [To the Covet] Isn’t that nglit, 
Jiggs? [The Covey says nothing} Didn’t I 
know, Tommy, it would be all nght? It 
takes Rosie to size a young man up, an’ tell 
th’ thoughts that are thremblm' in his mmd 
Isn’t that nght, Jiggs? 

[The Covey stirs uneasily, moves a lit- 
tle farther away, and pulls his cap over 
his eyes} 

[Moving after him} Great meetm’ that’s 
gettm’ held outside Well, it’s up to us all, 
anyway, to fight for our freedom 
The Covey [to the Barman] Two more, 
please [To Rosie] Freedom! What’s th’ 
use o* freedom, if it’s not economic free- 
dom? 

Rosie [emphasizing vnth extended arm 
and moving finger} I used them veiy 
words just before you come m “A lot o’ 
thneksters,” says I, "that wouldn’t know 
what freedom was if they got it from their 
mother” . [To the Barman] Didn’t I, 
Tommy? 

Barman I disremember 
Rosie [to the Barman] No, you don’t 
disremember Remember you said, your- 
self, it was all “only a flash m th’ pan” 
Well, "flash m th’ pan, or no flash in th’ 
pan,” says I, “thejr’re not gom’ to get Rosie 
Redmond,” says I, "to fight for freedom 
that wouldn’t be worth winnin’ in a raffle!” 

The Covey [contemptuously} There’s 
only one freedom for th’ workin’ man con- 
throl o’ th’ means o’ production, rates of ex- 
change an’ th’ means of disthnbution 
[Tapping Rosie on the shoulder} Look here, 
comrade, I’ll leave here to-morrow mght for 
you a copy of Jenersky’s Theses on the Ori- 
gin, development an’ Consolidation of the 
Evolutionary Idea of th’ Proletariat 
Rosie [throwing off her shawl on to the 
counter, and showing an exemplified glad 
neck, which reveals a good deal of a white 
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bosom} Ji y’ass Rosie, it’s heartbreakin’ to 
see a young fella thmJkin’ of anything, or 
adminn’ anything, but silk thransparent 
stockin’s showin’ off the shape of a bttle las- 
sie’s legsl 

[The Covey %s jnghtened, and moves 
away from Rosie along the counter, 
towards r Rosie follows, gliding after 
him in a seductive way} 

[Following him} Out in th’ park in th’ 
shade of a warm summery evemn’, with 
your little darlm’ bndie to be, kissm’ an’ 
cuddhn' [she tries to “put her arm around his 
neck}, kissm’ an’ cuddlin’, ay? 

The Covey [frightened} Ay, what are 
you doin’? None o’ that, now, none o’ that 
I’ve something else to do besides shman- 
mckm’ afther Judies I 

[The Covet turns to l and moves 
slowly to L, away from Rosie, she 
turns with him, keeping him facing 
her, holding his arm They move this 
way to c} 

Rosie Oh, httle duckey, oh, shy htUe 
duckeyl Never held a mot’s hand, an’ 
wouldn’t know how to tittle a httle Judy! 
[She clips him under the chin} Tittle hm 
undher th’ chin, tittle him undher th’ chm! 

The Covey [breaking away and running 
out by doors l ] Aye, go on, now, I don’t 
want to have any meddhn’ with a lassie hke 
you! 

Rosie [enraged— returning to the seat at 
the window} Jasus, it’s m a monasthery 
some of us ought to be, spendin’ our hoh- 
days kneehn’ on our adorers, telhn’ our 
beads an’ knockin’ hell out of our buzzums! 
[The voice of the Covet is heard out- 
side doors h calling in a scale of notes, 
’’Cuckoo-ooooo ” Then the swing- 
doors open, and Peter and Flutheb, 
followed by Mrs Gogan, come in 
Mrs Gogan carries a baby in her 
arms} 

Peter [in plaintive anger, looking towards 
the door h ] It’s temble that young Covey 
can’t let me pass without proddin’ at me! 
Did you hear him murmunn’ “cuckoo” 
when he were passm’? 

Fluther [irritably — to Peter] I wouldn’t 
be everlastm’ cockin’ me ear to hear every 
little whisper that was floatin’ around about 
me ! It’s my rule never to lose me temper 
till it would be dethrimental to keep it 
There’s nothin’ derogatory in th’ use o’ th’ 
word “cuckoo,” is there? 


[Mrs Gogan, followed by Peter, go up 
to the scat under the window and sit 
down, Peter to the r of Mrs Gogan 
Rosie, after a look at those whdve 
come m, goes out by doors l ] 

Peter [tearfully} It’s not the word, it’s 
the way he says it I He never sajE it 
straight out, but murmurs it with cunous 
quiverm’ npples, hke vanations on a flute 
Fluther [standing in front of the seat} 
A’ what odds if he gave it with vanations on 
a thrombone? [To Mrs Gogan] What’s 
yours goin’ to be, maam? 

Mrs Gogan Ah, half a malt, Fluther 
[Fluther goes from the seat over to 
the counter} 

Fluther [to the Barman] Three halves, 
Tommy 

[The Barman gets the dnnks, leaves 
them on the counter Fluther pays 
the Barman, takes dnnks to the seat 
under the Window, gives one to Mrs 
Gogan, one to Peter, and keeps the 
third for himself He then sits on ike 
seat to the l of Mrs Gogan] 

Mrs Gogan [dnnkmg, and looking ad- 
minngly at Peter’s costume} The Forest- 
hers’ IS a goigeous dhress! I don’t think 
I’ve seen mcer, mind you, in a pantomime 
. Th’ lovehest part of th’ dhress, I think, 
IS th’ osthnchess plume . When yous 
are goin’ along, an’ I see them wavin’ an’ 
noddin’ an’ waggin’, I seem to be lookin’ at 
each of yous hangm’ at th’ end of a rope, 
your eyes bulgin’ an’ your legs twistm’ an’ 
jerkm’, gaspm’ an’ gaspin’ for breath while 
yous are thryin’ to die for Ireland! 

Fluther [scornfully} If any o’ them is 
ever hangm’ at the end of a rope, it won’t 
be for Ireland! 

Peter. Are you gom* to start th’ young 
Covey’s game o’ proddm’ an’ twartin’ a 
man? There’s not many that’s talkin’ can 
say that for twenty-five years he never 
missed a pilgnmage to Bodenstown! 

Fluther [looking angnly at Peter] 
You’re always blowin’ about gom’ to Bo- 
denstown D’ye think no one but yourself 
ever went to Bodenstown? [Fluther em- 
phasizes the word “Bodenstown”} 

Peter [plaintively} I’m not blowm’ 
about it, but there’s not a year that I go 
there but I pluck a leaf off Tone's grave, an’ 
this very day me prayer-book is nearly full 
of them 

Fluther [scornfully} Then Fluther has a 
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vice-versa opimon of them that put ivy- 
leaves mto their prayer-books, scabbin’ it on 
th' clergy, an’ thryin’ to out-do th’ haloes o' 
th’ saints be lookin’ as if he was wearm’ 
around his head a ghtthenn’ aroree boree 
allisl [Fiercely] Sure, I don’t care a damn 
if you dep’ m Bodenstown f You can take 
your breakfast, dumer an’ tea on th’ grave, 
in Bodenstovm, if you like, for Fluther! 

Mrs Gogan Oh, don’t start a fight, boys, 
for God’s sake, I was only sayin’ what a 
nice costume it is— mcer than th’ kilts, for, 
God forgive me, I alwa3^ think th’ kilts is 
hardly decent 

Fluther [laughing scornfully] Ah, sure, 
■when you’d look at him, you'd wondher 
whether th’ man was makin’ fun o’ th’ cos- 
tume, or th’ costume was makm’ fun o’ th’ 
mant 

Barman [over to them] Now, then, thry 
to speak aqr, will yous? We don’t want no 
shoutin’ here 

[The swing-doors open and the Covet, 
followed by Bessie Bttbgess, come in 
They go over and stand at the counter 
Passing, Bessie gives a scornful look at 
those seated near the window Bessie 
and the Covet talk together, but fre- 
quently eye the group at the window] 

Covey [to the BarmakI Two glasses o’ 
malt 


[The Bauman gets the dnnks, leaves 
them on the counter The Covet puts 
one beside Bessie and keeps the other 
He pays the Bakman] 

Peter [plainUvely] There he is now — I 
knew he wouldn’t be long till he foUeyed 
me m 


Bessie [speafeing to the Covet, but reall\ 
at the other party] I can’t for th’ hfe c 
me undherstand how they can call them 
selves Cathohes, when they won’t hft a fin 
fislp poor httle Cathohe Belgium 
Mrs Grogan [raisingr her voice] Wha 
about poor httle Cathohe Ireland? 

Bessie [over to Mbs Gooan] You mmi 
yoin own business, maam, an’ stupify you 
mohshness be gettm’ dhrunk 
Beter [anxiously— to Mbs Gogan] Tak 
0 notice of her, pay no attention to hei 
e 8 just tormentin’ herself ‘towards ha-vin 
a row With somebody 

Bessie [m quiet anger] There’s a stom 
01 anger tossiu’ in me heart, thinkm’ of al 
Tommies, an’ with them me owi 
eon, dhrenched m water an’ soaked in blood 


gropin’ their way to a shatthenn’ death, in 
a shower o’ shells I Young men -with th’ 
suxmy lust o’ life beamin’ m them, layin’ 
down their white bodies, shredded into tom 
an’ bloody pieces, on th’ althar that God 
Himself has built for th’ saenfice of heroes! 

Mrs Gogan [indignantly] Isn’t it a mce 
thmg to have to be hstemn’ to a lassie an’ 
hangin’ our heads in a dead silence, knowin’ 
that some persons think more of a ball of 
malt than they do of th’ blessed saints 
Fluther [dcprecatingly] Whisht, she’s 
always dangerous an’ derogatory when she’s 
well oiled Th’ safest way to hindher her 
from havin’ any enjoyment out of her spite, 
is to dip our thoughts mto the fact of her 
bein’ a female person that has moved out of 
th’ sight of ordinary sensible people 
Bessie [over to Mbs Gogan, waously] 
To look at some o’ th’ women that’s 
knockin’ about, now, is a thing to make a 
body sigh . A woman on her own, 
dhnnkin’ with a bevy o’ men is hardly an 
esample to her se^^ A woman 

dhnnkin’ with a woman is one thing, an’ a 
woman dhnnkin’ with herself is still a 
woman— flappers may be put m another 
category altogether— but a middle-aged 
mamed woman makm’ herself th’ centre of 
a circle of men is as a woman that is loud 
an* stubborn, whose feet abideth not m her 
own house 

The Covey [to Bessie — vnih a scornful 
look at Peteb] When I think of all th’ 
problems m front o’ th’ workers, it makes 
me sick to be lookin’ at oul’ codgers goin’ 
about dhressed up like green-accoutered fig- 
■ures gone asthray out of a toyshop! 

Peter [angrily] Gracious God, give me 
patience to be hstemn’ to that blasted 
young Covey proddm’ at me from over at 
th’ oiher end of th’ shop! 

Mrs Gogan [dipping her finger in the 
whisky, and mowtening with it the lips of 
her baby] Cissie Gogan’s a woman hvm’ 
for mgh on twenty-five years m her o-wn 
room, an’ beyond biddin* th’ time o’ day to 
her neighbours, never yet as much as nod- 
ded her head m th’ direction of other peo- 
ple’s business, while she knows some [with 
a look at Bessie] as are never con'tent un- 
less they’re standm’ senthry over other neo- 
ple’s dom’s! ^ 

[Again the figure appears, like a sil- 
houette, in the window, back, and all 
hear the voice of the speaker declaim- 
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vng passionately to the gathering out- 
side Flutheb^ Peter and Mbs Go- 
GAN stand up, turn, and look towards 
the window The Barman comes to 
the end of the counter, Bessie and the 
Covet stop talking, and look towards 
the window} 

The Voice of the Speaker The last six- 
teen months have been the most glonous in 
the history of Europe Heroism has come 
back to the earth War is a temble thmg, 
but war is not an evil thmg People in Ire- 
land dread war because they do not know 
it Ireland has not known the exhilaration 
of war for over a hundred years When war 
comes to Ireland she must welcome it as she 
would welcome the Angel of God I 

[The figure passes out of sight and 
hearing, l ] 

The Covey [towards all present} Dope, 
dope There’s only one war worth havin’ 
th’ war for th’ economic emancipation of th' 
proletariat 

Bessie [referring to Mbs Gooan] They 
may crow away out o’ them, but it ud be 
fitther for some o’ them to mend their ways, 
an’ cease from havin’ scouts out watclun’ 
for th’ comm’ of th’ Saint Vincent de Paul 
man, for fear they’d be nailed lowerm’ a 
pint of beer, mockin’ th’ man with an angel 
face, s hinin ’ with th’ glamour of deceit an’ 
hesl 

Mrs Gogan [over to Bessie] An’ a cer- 
tain lassie standm’ stiff behind her own door 
with her ears cocked hstemn’ to what’s be- 
ing said, stuffed till she’s sthramed with 
envy of a neighbour thiyin’ for a few httle 
things that may be got be hard sthnvin’ to 
keep up to th’ letther an’ th’ law, an’ th’ 
practices of th’ Church! 

Peter [to Mbs Gogan], If I was you, 
Mrs Gogan, Pd parry her jabbm’ remarks 
be a powerful silence that’ll keep her tan- 
talisin’ words from penethratm’ into your 
feehn’s It’s always betther to leave these 
people to th’ vengeance o’ Godl 

Bessie [at the counter} Bessie Burgess 
doesn’t put up to know much, never havin’ 
a swaggerin’ mmd, thanks be to God, but 
gom’ on packm’ up knowledge accordm’ to 
her conscience precept upon precept, Ime 
upon hne , here a httle, an’ there a httle 
[Bessie, mth a vigorous swing of her 
shawl, turns, and with a quick move- 
ment goes c , facing Mrs Gogan ] 


[FuTwusly} But, thanks be to Chnst, she 
knows when she was got, where she was got, 
an' how she was got, wlule there’s some she 
knows, decoratm’ their finger with a well- 
polished weddin’ nng, would be hard put to 
it if they were assed to show their weddm’ 
Imesl 

[Mrs Gogan springs up from the seat 
and bounces to c, facing Bessie Bur- 
gess Mbs Gogan is wild with anger} 
Mrs Gogan [with hysterical rage} Y’ 
oul’ np of a blasted liar, me weddin* ring’s 
been well earned be twenty years be th’ side 
o’ me husband, now takm’ his rest m 
heaven, married to me be Father Dempsey, 
in th’ Chapel o’ Samt Jude’s, in th’ Chnst- 
mas Week of eighteen hundhred an’ nmet}'- 
fi\e; an’ any kid, hvm’ or dead, that Jinnie 
Gogan’s had since, was got between th’ 
bordhers of th’ Ten Commandments! 

Bessie [bringing the palms of her hands 
together in sharp claps to emphasize her re- 
marks} Liar to you, too, maam, y’ oul’ 
hardened thresspasser on other people’s 
good nature, wiaerun’ up your soul in th’ 
arts o’ dodgenes, till every dhrop of re- 
spectability in a female is dhned up m her, 
lookin’ at your ready-made manceuvenn’ 
with th’ menkmdl 

Barman [anxiously leaning over the coun- 
ter} Sere, there, here, there, speak asy 
there No rowin’ here, no rowm’ here, now 
[P^TJTHEE comes from the seat, gets in 
front of Mrs Gogan, and tries to pac- 
ify her, Peter leaves the seat, and tries 
to do the same with Bessie, holding 
her back from Mrs Gogan The posi- 
tions are Babaian behind the counter, 
leaning forward, Bessie r , next Pe- 
ter, next Fluthee, next Mbs Gogan, 
until baby in her arms The Covet re- 
mains leaning on the counter, look- 
ing on} 

Fluther [trying to calm Mss Gogan] 
Now, Jinme, Jinme, it’s a derogatory thmg 
to be smirchm’ a mght hke this with a row, 
it’s rompm’ with th’ feehn’s of hope we 
ought to be, instead o’ bem’ vice versa I 
Peter [trying to quiet Bessie] I'm ter- 
nble dawny, Mrs Burgess, an’ a fight leaves 
me weak for a long time aftherwards . 
Please, Mrs Burgess, before there’s damage 
done, thiy to have a httle respect for your- 
self 

Bessie [with a push of her hand that sends 
Peter tottering to the end of the counter] 
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G’way, yo'i sermonizing, little yella- 
faced, little consequential, little pudgy, lit- 
tle bum, youl 

Afrs Gogan [screaming and struggling'] 
Fluther, leggol I’m not goin’ to keep an 
unresistin’ silence, an’ her scatherin* her fes- 
thenn’ words m me face, stirrin’ up every 
dhrop of decency m a respectable female, 
with her restless rally o’ hes that would 
make a saint say his prayer backwards 1 
Bessie [shouting] Ah, everybody knows 
well that th’ best chanty that can be shown 
to you is to hide th’ thruth as much as our 
thnie worship of God Almighty will allow 
usl 

Mrs Gogan [jrantically] Here, houl’ th’ 
kid, one o’ yous, houl’ th’ kid for a minute 1 
There’s nothin’ for it but to show this lassie 
a lesson or two [To Peter] Here, 

houl’ th’ kid, you 

[Mrs CJogan suddenly rushes over to 
Peter, standing, trembling vnth iear, 
between the end oj the counter and the 
seat under the window Bewildered, 
and before he’s aware of it, Mrs Go- 
OAN has put the baby in his arms 
Mrs Gogan rushes back c and puts 
herself in a fighting attitude in front 
of Bessie] 

[To Bessie, standing before her in a fight- 
ing attitude] Come on, now, me loyal las- 
sie, dyin’ with gnef for httle Cathohc Bel- 
gium! When Jmnie Gogan’s done with 
you, you’ll have a httle leisure lyin’ down to 
think an' pray for your king an’ counthryl 
Barman [coming from behind the counter, 
getting between the women, and proceeding 
to push Bessie towards the door] Here, 
now, smce yous can’t have a httle friendly 
argument quietly, yous’ll get out o’ this 
place in quick time Go on, an’ settle your 
differences somewhere else — I don’t want to 
have another endorsement on me hcence 
[The Barman pushes Bessie towards 
the doors L, Mrs Gogan following] 
Peter [anxiously calling to Mrs Gogan] 
Here, take your kid back ower this How 
nicely I was picked now for it to be plumped 
into my armsl 

The Covey [meaningly] She knew who 
she was givin’ it to, maybe 

[Peter goes over near to the Covet a£ 
the counter to retort indignantly, as 
the Barman pushes Bessie out of the 
doors L and gets hold of Mrs Gogan 
to put her out too] 


Peter [hotly to the Covey] Now, I’m 
givin’ you fair warnin’, me young Covey, to 
quit finn’ your jibes an’ jeers at me 
For one o’ these days. I’ll run out m front o’ 
God Almighty an’ take your sacred life ! 

Barman [pushing Mrs Gogan out after 
Bessie] Go on, now, out you go 

Peter [leamng the baby down on the floor 
c] Ay, be Jasus, wait there, till I give her 
back her youngster 1 

[Peter runs to the door h , opens it, and 
calls out after Mrs Gogan] 

Peter [calling at the door l ] Eh, there, 
eht What about the kid? [He runs back 
in, c , and looks at Fltjther and the Covey] 
There, she’s afther goin’ without her kid — 
what are we goin’ to do with it now? 

The Covey [jeenng] What are you gom’ 
to do with it? Bring it outside an’ show 
everybot^ what you’re afther findm’ 

Peter [in a panic — to Fi/Uthbh] Pick it 
up, you, Fluther, an’ run afther her with it, 
will you? 

Fluther [with a long look at Peter] 
■^Tiat d’ye take Fluther for? You must 
think Fluther’s a right gom D’ye think 
Fluther’s like yourself, destitute of a titther 
of undherstandin’? 

Barman [imperatively to Peter] Take 
it up, man, an’ run out afther her with it, 
before she’s gone too far You’re not goin’ 
to leave th’ bloody thing there, are you? 

Peter [plaintively, as he lifts up the 
baby] Well, God Almighty, give me pa- 
tience with all th’ scomers, tormentors, an* 
twarters that are always an’ ever thryin’ to 
goad me into prayin' for their blindin’ an’ 
blastm’ an’ bumin’ m th’ world to come 1 
[Peter, with the baby, goes out of the 
door L Fluther comes from the front 
of the window to the counter and 
stands there, beside the Covey] 

Fluther [vnth an air of relief] God, it’s 
a relief to get nd o’ that crowd Women is 
terrible when they start to fight There’s no 
holdm’ them back [To the Covey] Are you 
gom' to have an 3 rthing? 

The Covey Ah, I don’t mmd if I have 
another half 

Fluther [to the Barman] Two more 
Tommy, me son 

[The Barman gets the dnnks, Fluther 
pays] 

Fluther [to the Covey] You know there’s 
no conthrollm’ a woman when she loses her 
head 
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[Rosie appears at the doors l She 
looks over at the counter, sees the two 
men, then crosses over to the l end of 
the counter, where she stands, with a 
suggestive look towards Fluther] 

Rosie ito the Barman] Divil a use o’ 
havin’ a thnm little leg on a night hke 
this, things was never worse . Give us 
a half till to-morrow, Tom, duckey 

Barman \.coldly'\ No more to-mght, 
Rosie, you owe me for three already 

Rosie [combatively] You’ll be paid, 
won’t you? 

Barman I hope so 

Rosie You hope sol Is that th’ way 
with you, now? 

Fluther [with a long glance at Rosie, to 
the Barman]. Give her one — bit’ll be all 
nght 

[The Barman gets a dnnk, and puts it 
on the counter before Rosie, Fluther 
pays for it] 

Rosie [clapping Fluther on the back] 
Oul’ sport! 

Fluther [to Covey] Th’ meetm’ should 
be soon over, now 

The Covey [in a superior way]. Th’ 
sooner th’ betther It’s alia lot o’ blasted 
nonsense, comrade 

Fluther Oh, I wouldn’t say it was all 
nonsense After all, Fluther can remember 
th’ tune, an’ him only a dawny chiselur, 
bein’ taught at his mother’s knee to be 
faithful to th’ Shan Vok Vokl 

The Covey That’s all dope, comrade, 
th’ sort o’ thmg that workers are fed on be 
th’ Boorzwawzee 

Fluther [a little sharply] What’s ail 
dope? Though I’m saym’ it that shouldn’t 
[catching his cheek with his hand, and pull- 
ing down the flesh from the eye] d’ye see 
that mark there, undher me eye? . . A 
sabre shce from a dragoon m O’Coimell 
Street! [Thrusting his head forward to- 
wards Rosie] Feel that dmt m th’ middle 
o’ me nut! 

Rosie [rubbing Fluthbr’s head, and wink- 
ing at the Cowes] My God, there’s a holla! 

Fluther [putting on his hat with quiet 
pnde] A skelp from a bobby’s baton at a 
Labour meetm’ m th’ Phoenix Park! 

The Covey [sarcastically] He must ha’ 
hitten you in mistake I don’t know what 
you ever done for th’ Labour movement 

Fluther [loudly] D’ye not? Maybe, 
then, I done as much, an’ know as much 


about th’ Labour movement as th’ chancers 
that are blowin’ about it! 

Barman [over the counter]. Speak easy, 
Fluther, thry to speak easy 

The Covey [quietly] There’s no neces- 
sity to get excited about it, comrade 

Fluther [more loudly]. Excited? Who’s 
gettm’ excited? There’s no one gettm’ ex- 
cited ! It would take somethmg more than 
a thmg like you to flutther a feather o’ 
Fluther Blathenn’, an’, when all is said, 
you know as much as th’ rest m th’ wind 
up! 

The Covey [emphatically] Well, let us 
put it to th’ test, then, an’ see what you 
know about th’ Labour movement what’s 
the mechanism of exchange? 

Fluther [roaring, because he feels he is 
beaten] How th’ hell do I know what it is? 
There’s nothin’ about that m th’ rules of our 
Thrades Umon! 

Barman [protestingly] For God’s sake, 
thry to speak easy, Fluther 

The Covey What does Karl Marx say 
about th’ Relation of Value to th’ Cost o’ 
Production? 

Fluther [angrily]. What th’ hell do I 
care what he says? I’m Irishman enough 
not to lose me head be foUyin’ foreigners! 

Barman Speak easy, Fluther. 

The Covey [contemptuously]. It’s only 
waste o’ time talkin’ to you, comrade 

Fluther. Don’t be comradin’ me, mate 
I’d be on me last legs if I wanted you for 
a comrade 

Rosie [to the Covet, taking Flutheb’s 
part] It seems a highly rediculous thmg to 
hear a thmg that’s only an mch or two away 
from a kid, swmgm’ heavy words about he 
doesn’t know th’ meamn’ of, an’ uppishly 
thrym’ to down a man hke Misther Fluther 
here, that’s well flavoured m th’ knowledge 
of th’ world he’s hvm’ in 

The Covey [bending over the counter — 
savagely to Rosie] Nobod3^s askin’ you 
to be buttin’ m with your prate I 

have you well taped, me lassie Just 

you keep your opmions for your own place 
. It’ll be a long time before th’ Covey 
takes any msthructions or reprimandin’ 
from a prostitute! 

[Rosie, unld with humiliation, hounds 
from the end of the counter to c and 
with eyes blazing, faces towards the 
Covet] 
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Rom You louse, you louse, you I . 
You’re no man . You’re no man 
I’m a "woman, anyhow, an’ if I’m a prosti- 
tute aself, I have me feehn’s . Thiym’ 
to put his arm around me a minute ago, an’ 
givm’ me th’ glad eye, th’ httie -wngglm’ 
lump o’ desolation turns on me now, because 
he saw there was nothin’ dom’ . You 
louse, youl If I was a man, or you were a 
woman, I’d bate th’ puss o’ you! 

Barman Ay, Rosie, ayl You’ll have to 
shut your mouth altogether, if you can’t 
learn to speak easy! 

[Fluthee, with a cUgrafied walk, goes 
over to Rosm c and puts a hand on 
her shoidder'i 

Fluther Ito Rosm] Houl’ on there, 
Rosie, houl’ on, there There’s no necessity 
to flutther yourself when you’re "with Hu- 
ther . Any lady that’s m th’ company 
of Muther is gom’ to get a fair hunt 
This 18 outside your pro'vmce I’m not 
gom’ to let you demean yourself be talkm’ 
to a titthenn’ chancer . Leave this to 
Fluther—this is a man’s job . . [He turns 
from Rosns, comes back, crosses the Covky, 
then turns and faces him To the Covet] 
Now, if you’ve anjrthmg to say, say it to 
Fluther, an* let me tell you, you’re not 
gom' to be pass-remarkable to any lady m 
my company 

The Covey Sure I don’t care if you were 
runnm' all mght afther your Mary o’ th’ 
purlm’ Hair, but, when you start telhn’ 
lusaous hes about what you done for th’ 
Labour movement, it’s nearly time to show 
yupl 

[fiercelyl Is it you show Fluther 
G'way, man, I’d beat two o’ you before 
me breakfast! 


Tell 


The Covey [contemptvxmslyl i 
Where you bury your dead, "will you? 

/ [vnth his face stuck into the , 
oj the Co'vet] Smg a little less on "th’ 1 
done "with you, you’ll 
a Lhnstianable consthruction on thmgs, 
telhn’ you! 

You’re a big fella, you 
Jtner [tapping the Covet threatenu 
PiY> j ^noulder} Now, you’re temj 
x-rowdence when you’re temptin’ Flutl 
Goucy ftosiTiff hts temper, knocl 
^ands away, and bawli 
tW handte, there, easy 

nst You’re startin’ to take a li 

wnen you commence to paw the Coi 


[Fluther suddenly springs into the c 
of the shop, flings hts hat into the 
comer, whips off hts coat, and begins 
to paw the air like a pugihstl 
Fluther [roanng'i Come on, come on, 
you lowser , put your mitts up now, if there’s 
a man’s blood m youl Be God, m a few 
minutes you’ll see some snots flsun’ around. 
I’m telhn’ you . When Fluther’s done 
"With you, you’ll have a vice-versa opimon 
of himl Come on, now, come on! 

[The Co'vet squares up to Fluther] 
Barman [ninnmp from behind the counter 
and catching hold of the Covet] Here, out 
you go, me little bowsey Because you got 
a couple o’ halves you think you can act 
as you like [He pushes the Covey to the 
doors L ] Fluther’s a fnend o’ mine, an’ I’ll 
not have him insulted 
The Covey [struggling vnth the Barman] 
A.y, leggo, leggo there, fair hunt, give a man 
a fair hunt! One mmute -with him is all I 
ask, one mmute alone with him, while 
you’re runnm’ for th’ pnest an’ th’ doctor! 

Fluther [to the Barman] Let him go, let 
him go, Tom let him open th’ door to sud- 
den death if he wants to ! 

Barman [grappling with the Covet] Go 
on, out you go an’ do th’ bowsey somewhere 
else 

[The Barman pushes the Covet out by 
doors L, and goes back behind the 
counter Fluther assumes a proud air 
of victory Rosie gets his coat, and 
helps him to put it on, she then gets 
his hat and puts it on his head] 

Rosie [helping Fluther with his coat] ' 
Be God, you put th’ fear o’ God m his heart 
that time! I thought you’d have to be dug 
out of him . Th’ way you lepped out 
without any of your fancy side-steppm’ I 
“Men like Fluther,” says I to meself, “is 
gettin’ scarce nowadays” 

Fluther [vnth proud complacency, c ] I 
wasn’t goin’ to let meself be mabgnified by 
a chancer He got a httle bit too de- 
rogatory for Fluther . Be God, to think 
of a cur like that comm’ to talk "to a man 
like me! 

Rosie [fixing on his hat] Did j’ever! 
Fluther He’s lucky he got off safe I hit 
a man last week, Rosie, an’ he’s falhn’ yet! 

Rosie. Sure, you’d ha’ broken him m two 
if you’d ha’ hitten him one clatther! 

Fluther [amorously, putting his arm 
around Rosie] Come on into th’ snug, me 
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httle darlm’, an’ we’ll have a few dhnnks 
before I see you home 

Roste Oh, Fluther, I’m afraid you’re a 
terrible man for th’ women 

[Fluther leads Eosie to the seat with 
the round table in jront, r She sits 
down on the seat. He goes to the 
counterl 

Fluther ito the Barman] Two, full ones. 
Tommy 

[Barman gets the dnnks Fluther 
brings them over to seat b , leaves them 
on the table, and sits down beside 
Rosie The swing-doors l open and 
Captain Brennan, Commandant 
Clitherob, and Lieutenant Langon 
enter, and cross quickly to the counter 
Capt Brennan carries the banner of 
The Plough ^nd theHtars, and Lieut 
Langon a green, white and orange Tri- 
colour They are in a state of emo- 
tional excitement Their faces are 
flushed and their eyes sparkle, they 
speak rapidly, as if unaware of the 
meaning of what they say They have 
been mesmerized by the fervency of 
the speeches\ 

Cktheroe [almost pantingly to the Bar- 
man] Three glasses o’ port! 

[The Barman bungs the dnnks, Clith- 
EROE pays] 

Capt Brennan We won’t have long to 
wait now 

Lieut Langon Th’ time is rotten npe for 
revolution 

Clitheroe [to Lieut Langon]. You have 
a mother, Langon 

Lieut Langon. Ireland is greater than a 
mother 

Capt Brennan [to Clitherob] You have 
a wife, Clitheroe 

Clitheroe Ireland is greater than a wife 

Lieut Langon Th’ time for Ireland’s 
battle IS now— th’ place for Ireland’s battle 
IS here 

[The tall, dark figure again appears in 
the window The three men stiffen to 
attention They stand out from the L 
of the counter, Brennan nearest 
counter, then Clitherob, then Lieut 
Langon Fluther and Rosie, bmy 
with each other, take no notice] 

The Voice of the Man Our foes are 
strong, but strong as they are, they cannot 
undo the miracles of God, who npens in the 
heart of young men the seeds sown by the 


3mung men of a former generation They 
think they have pacified Ireland, think they 
have foreseen eveiythmg; think they have 
pronded against eveiythmg, but the fools, 
the fools, the fools! — ^they have left us our 
Feman dead, and, while Ireland holds these 
graves, Ireland, unfree, shall never be at 
peace 1 

Capt Brennan [lifting up the Plough and 
the Stars] Imprisonment for th’ Independ- 
ence of Ireland 1 

Lieut Langon [lifting up the Tn-colour] 
Wounds for th’ Independence of Ireland! 

Clitheroe Death for th’ Independence of 
Ireland ! 

The Three [together] So help us God! 
[They lift their glasses and dunk to- 
gether The “Assembly” is heard on 
a bugle outside They leave their 
glasses on the counter, and hurry out 
by doors l A pause Then Fluther 
and Rosie use from the seat, and start 
to go L Rosie is linking Fluther, 
who IS a httle drunk Both are in a 
merry mood] 

Rosie Are you afraid or what? Are 3’'0U 
goin’ to come home, or are you not? 

Fluther Of course I’m goin’ home What 
ud ail me that I wouldn’t go? 

Rosie [lovingly]. Come on, then, oul' 
sport 

Officer’s Voice [giving command outside] 
Irish Volunteers, by th’ right, quick march! 

Rosie [putting her arm round Fluther 
and singing to the air “Twenty-four Strings 
to My Bouf’] 

I once had a lover, a tailor, but he could 
do nothm’ for me. 

An’ then I fell in with a sailor as strong an’ 
as wild as th’ sea 

We cuddled an’ kissed with devotion, till th’ 
mght from th’ mormn’ had fled. 

An’ there, to our joy, a bright bouncin’ boy 
Was dancin’ a jig in th’ bed ! 

Dancin’ a jig m th’ bed, an’ bawlin’ for 
b itther an’ bread 

An’ there, to our joy, a bnght bouncm’ boy 
Was dancin’ a jig m th’ bed! 

[They go out with their arms round 
each other] 

Clitheroe’s Voice [in command outside] 
Dubim Battalion of the Insh Citizen Army, 
by th’ right, qmck march ! 
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ACT THREE 

Scene— ii comer hoitse oj a street o/ tene- 
ments, extenor of house w which the 
Chtheroes hue It is a tall, gaunt five- 
storey tenement Its buck front ts dull 
jrom weather and age It juts out from i» 
Tnore than half-way across stage, showing 
part of the front elevation, with wide, heavy 
door, having windows above and on both 
sides The windows on h , looking into the 
rooms of the Chtheroes, are hung with good 
casement cloth The others are draped with 
gnmy lace curtains Stone steps lead from 
the door to the path on the street From 
these steps, on each side of the door are 
railings to prevent anyone from falling down 
the area To the extreme B the front of 
another house is merely indicated by the 
side aspect of a wall with steps leading from 
the door, on which the wounded Langon 
rests later on in the scene Between the two 
runs a lane which, upstage, turns to the b 
At the comer of the lane, nearest the house 
shown almost full front, m a street lamp 
As the house ts revealed, Mbs Goqan ts 
seen helping Moliseb to a chair, which 
stands on the path beside the ratlings, at 
the I, 6tde of the steps She then wraps a 
shawl around Mollseb’s shoulders It is 
some months later 
Mrs Gogan {.arranging shawl around 
Molesek] Th’ sun’ll do you all th’ good 
m th’ "World A few more "weeks o’ this 
weather, an’ there’s no knowin’ how weE 
you'll be Are you comfy, now? 

Mollser {weakly and weanlyl Yis, ma. 
I’m all right 

Gogan {bending over Tier] How are 
you feelm’? 

Mollser Betther, ma, betther If th’ 
horrible ankm’ feehn’ ud go, I’d be aU right 
Mrs Gogan Ah, I woiddn’t put much 
pass on that Your stomach maybe’s out of 
ordher Is th’ poor breathm’ any bet- 
ther, d’ye think? 

Mollser Yis, yiB, ma, a lot betther. 

Mrs Gogan Well, that’s somethm’ any- 
how "With th’ help o’ God, you’ll be 
on th’ mend from this out D’your legs 
feel any sthronger undher you, d’ye think? 

Mollser {imtablyf I can’t tell, ma I 
thi^ so A httle 
, , * Gogan Well, a little aself is some- 
I thought I heard you coughin’ 


a little more than usual last lught 
D’ye think you were? 

Mollser I wasn’t, ma, I wasn’t 
Mrs Gogan I thought I heard you, for 
I was kep’ awake all night -with tli’ shootin’ 
An’ thinkin’ o’ that madman, Eluther, run- 
mn’ about through th’ mght lookin’ for 
Nora Chtheroe to bring her back when he 
heard she’d gone to folly her husband, an’ in 
dhread any minute he might come staggerin’ 
m covered with bandages, splashed all over 
■with th’ red of his own blood, an’ giAun’ us 
barely time to bring th’ priest to hear th’ 
last whisper of his final confession, as hia 
soul was passin’ through th’ dark doorway 
o' death into th’ way o' th’ wondhenn’ dead 
You don’t feel cold, do you? 

Mollser No, ma, I’m all nght 
jlfrs Gogan Keep your chest well 
covered, for that’s th’ dehcate spot m you 
jf there’s any danger, I’U whip you in 
agam 

[Mbs Gogan crosses to b , goes up the 
lane, turns and looks n, as if looking 
down the street] 

Oh, here’s the Covey an’ oul’ Peter hurrym’ 
along {She comes down the lane, and 
crosses to Moleseb] God Almighty, sthrange 
tVimgs IS happemn’ "when them two is pullin’ 
together 

{The Covet and Peter come into the 
lane b , come down, and stand r c 
Mbs Gogan stands c , near the steps 
The two men are breathless and ex- 
cited] 

{To the two men] Were yous far up th’ 
town? Did yous see any sign o’ Fluther or 
Nora? How is things lookin’? I hear 
they’re blazin’ away out o’ th’ GP 0 That 
th’ Tommies is sthretched m heaps around 
Nelson’s Pillar an’ th’ Parnell Statue, an’ 
that th’ paiun’ sets in O’Connell Street is 
nearly covered be pools o’ blood 
Peter We seen no sign o’ Nora or 
Fluther anywhere 

Mrs Gogan We should ha’ held her back 
be main force from goin’ to look for her 
husband God knows what’s happened 
to her— I’m always seem’ her sthretched on 
her back m some hospital, moamn’ "with th’ 
pam of a bullet m her "ntals, an’ nuns thryin’ 
to get her to take a last look at th’ crucifix I 
The Covey We can do nothin’ You 
can’t stick your nose into O’Connell Street, 
an’ Tyler’s is on fire 
Peter An’ we seen th’ Lancers 
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The Covey iinterrwpiingl Throttm’ 
along, heads in ill' air, spurs an’ sabres 
jinghn’, an’ lances quiverin’, an.’ lookin’ as 
if they were assin’ themselves, "Where’s 
these blighters, till we get a prod at them,” 
when there was a volley from th’ Post Office 
that stretched half o’ them, an’ sent th’ rest 
gallopin’ away wondherin’ how far they’d 
have to go before they’d feel safe 
Peter iruhhrng 1 m hands] “Damn it,” 
says I to meself, “this looks like busmessl” 
The Covey An’ then out comes General 
Pearse an’ his staff, an’, standm’ in th’ mid- 
dle o’ th’ street, he reads th’ Proclamation 
ilfrs Gogan What proclamation? 

Peter Declarin’ an Insh Republic 
Mrs Gogan imth amazement] Go to 
God! 

Peter The gunboat Helga’s shellm' 
Liberty Hail, an’ I hear that people hvm’ 
on th’ quaj^s had to crawl on their bellies 
to Mass with th’ bullets that were fl3'in’ 
around from Boland’s Mills 
Mrs Gogan God bless us, what’s gom’ 
to be th’ end of it alll 
Bessie [opening and looking out of a 
window] Maybe yous are satisfied now, 
maj'be yous are satisfied now I Go on an’ 
get guns if yous are men— Jolmny get your 
gun, get your gun, get your gun I Yous are 
all mcely shanghaied now, th’ boyo hasn’t 
a sword on his thigh, now! Oh, jmus are 
all nicely shanghaied nowl [She shuts 
down the window mciously] 

Mrs Gogan [wamingly to Peieb and the 
Oovby] S-s^sh, don’t answer her She’s th’ 
right oul’ Orange bitch I She’s been chantin’ 
“Rule, Britanma” all th’ mormn’ 

Peter I hope Fluther hasn’t met with 
any accident, he’s such a wild card 

The Covey, Fluther’s well able to take 
care of himself 

Mrs Gogan [dolefully] God grant it, 
but last night I dreamt I seen gettin’ carried 
into th’ house a sthretcher with a figure 
lyin’ on it, stiff an’ still, dhressed in th’ habit 
of Saint Francis An’ then, I heard th’ 
murmurs of a crowd no one could see saym’ 
th’ litany for th’ dead, an’ then it got so 
dark that nothin’ was seen but th’ white 
face of th’ corpse, gleamin’ like a white 
wather hly floatin’ on th’ top of a dark lake 
Then a tiny whisper thnckled into me ear, 
saym’, “Isn’t the face veiy hke th’ face o’ 
Fluther,” an’ then, with a thrembim’ flutther, 
th’ dead bps opened, an’, although I couldn’t 


hear, I knew they were saym’, 'Toor oul’ 
Fluther, afther havin’ handin’ m his gun at 
last, his shakin’ soul moored in th’ place 
where th’ wicked are at rest an’ th’ weaiy 
cease from throubhn’.” 

[While Mrs Goqajt is speaking, Peter 
wanders up the lane, looks k, then 
stares, then puts on spectacles and 
looks again He turns and shouts at 
Mbs Gooak and the Covet] 

Peter [shouting] Here they are, be God, 
here the3'^ are, just afther turmn’ the comer 
— Nora an’ Fluther I 

[The Covet runs up the lane and looks 
R with Peter] 

Covey She must be wounded or some- 
thing— Fluther seems to be carryin* her. 
[FnirrHEB, half carrying Nora, oomes in 
B ; Nora’s eyes are dim and hollow, 
her face pale and strained-looking, her 
hair IS tossed and her clothes are dusty 
They pass by Covet and Peter, come 
down the lane, and cross over to the 
door of the house c. Peter and the 
Covet follow, and stand r Mrs Go- 
QAN goes over solicitously to Nora 
Nora wears a brown mackintosh] 

Mrs Gogan [running over to them] God 
bless us, IS it woimded yare, Mrs Chtheroe, 
or what? 

Fluther [confidently] Ah, she’s all right, 
Mrs Gogan, only worn out from thravellin’ 
an’ want o’ sleep A mght’s rest, now, an’ 
slie’U be as fit as a fiddle Bnng her m, 
an’ make her he down 
Mrs Gogan [to Nora] Did ^mu hear e’er 
a whisper o’ Mr Chtheroe? 

Nora [weanly], I could find him no- 
where, Mrs Gogan None o’ them would 
tell me where he was They told me I 
shamed my husband an’ th’ women of Ire- 
land be carrym’ on as I was . They said 
th’ women must learn to be brave an’ cease 
to be cowardly Me who risked more 
for love than they would risk for hate 
[Jlatsing her voice in hysterical protest] My 
Jack will be killed, my Jack wiU be killed J 
. He IS to be butchered as a sacrifice to 
th’ deadl 

[Nora sinks down on the steps at the 
door Bessie Burgess opens the win- 
dow, and shouts at them They do not 
look at her] 

Bessie Yous are all mcely shanghaied 
now! Sorra mend the lassies who have 
been kissm’ an’ cuddhn’ their boys mto th’ 
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Eheddin’ of blood Fillin’ tUcir mind*? with 
faio’ toles that had no bcginnin’, but, ploa‘-c 
God, ’ll hai e a bloody quick endin’ I [She 
shuts the window with a banq] 

Fluthcr llosinff controll Y* ignorant oul’ 
throllope you I 

Mrs Gogan Icoaxinglif, to KoitO You II 
find he’ll come homo safe enough to ^o^, 
Mrs Chtheroe Afthcr all, there’s a power 
o’ -women that’s handed o\cr sons an’ hus- 
bands, to take a ninmn’ nsk in th’ fight 
they’re -wagm’. 

Nora I can’t help thinkin’ ciori' shot 
fired ’ll be fired at Jack, an’ o\ cn* shot fired 
at Jack '11 be fired at me What do I care 
for th' others? I can think onlv of me own 
self , An' there's no woman giics a son 
or a husband to be killed — if they sai it 
the 5 '’re Inn’, Ijnn’, against God Nature, an’ 
against themsehesf One blasted Iiuf*^ 
at a barricade told me to go home an’ not 
be thr 3 ia' to dishearten th' men . 

Peter Unicluoucly] You'll haic to hnio 
patience, Nora Wo all hai e to put up with 
twarthers an' tormentors in this world 
The Covey If they were fightm’ for any- 
thing -worth -while, I wouldn’t mind 
Fluthcr [to Nora] Nothin’ dcropntorv 
II happen to Mr Chtheroe You’ll find, 
now, in th’ finish up, it’ll be i ice i orsa 
Nora Oh, I know that wherever ho is, 
he’s thmlan’ of -wantin’ to be with me I 
raow he’s longin’ to be parsin’ bis hand 
through me hair, to be caressin’ me nock, to 
fondle me hand an’ to feel mo kisses dingin’ 
to his mouth An’ he stands whorei or 
he 18 because he’s braae? [Vc/icmcntlyi 
Ao, but because he’s a coward, a coward, 
a coward 1 

Mrs Gogan Oh, they’re not cowards 
anyway 


A'oro [with denunciatory angcrl I t< 
afraid to say they’re afran 

A I L ^ ^ Gogan 

th barricade in North King Street I st 
10 . all their eyes An’ in t 
1 die o’ th’ sthreet was somethin’ huddl 
sf tangled heap An’ 

toat they were afraid to look at it 
you they -were afmid, afraid, afrar 
[lifting her up from t, 
a K you'd be 

together the wrench asundh 
^oddn’t have been so sharp 

hoinlA-L ascending the sle\ 

elped hy Mrs Goqan] Th’ agony I'm 


since he left me lias thrust away oiery 
rough thing ho done, uu’ eicrj unkind word 
he spoke, onlj th’ bIo« 5 Soms that grew out 
of our lues are before mo now, shakm’ their 
colours before me face, an’ breathin’ their 
Ewcot scent on cicrv thought sprmpn’ up 
m me mind, till, sometimes, hirs Gogan, 
sometimes I think I’m gom’ mndl 

Mrs Gogan Y'ou’ll be a lot bclthcr when 
jou hn\c a little he down 

Nora [turning lotrards Flutiier as she is 
going m] I don’t know what I’d lia\ o done, 
onlj for Fluthcr I’d ha\c been hnn’ in th’ 
Flhrccts onh forhim ... [.Is a/ir pocs ml 
Thc\ ha\e dhnicn awnj th’ little happiness 
life had to spire for me lie has gone from 
me for ever, for o\or . Oh, Jack, Jack. 
Jack! 

TAi Nora is led in, BrssiP conics oul 
She pnsvs down the sUps with her 
head in the air, at the bottom she 
stops to looL bad When they have 
gone in, she tales a mug of mill from 
under a shawl she is icconiip and gives 
it to Mousm silently Moli,si r tales 
it from lur} 

Fluthcr [going from c to the Com and 
PiTTit, n ] IVhich of yous has the tossers? 

The Covey Ihnc 
[Bissii crosses from Moiisfr to r 
She pauses at the corner of the lane, 
R, to speal to the two men] 

Bessie [scornfully, to Fllthfr and the 
Coin] Y'dii an’ 3 our Lciidhers, and their 
slnm-batllo soldiers has landed a bod 3 * in 
a nice wu 3 , lm\m’ to go an’ ferret out a bit 
o' broad, God knows where Wh}* 

aren’t yous in the G P 0 , if 30US arc men? 
It’s paler an paler 3 mus arc gcltin’ A 
lot of vipers — that’s what the Irish peo- 
ple IS I 

[Bi^sib goes up the lane, turns n , and 
goes out] 

Fluthcr [waminglyl Never mmd her 
[To the Covt^l Make a start, an’ keep us 
fiom th’ Bin of idleness [lie crosses from 
n to MoIiUser and speakes to her] Well, 
bow are yon to-day, Mollser, oul’ son? 
What are you dhnnlun*? Milk? 

Mollser Grand, Fluther, grand, thanks— 
yes, milk 

Fluthcr [to MoiiLSER] You couldn’t get 
a betther Hung do-wn you This turn- 
up has done one good thing, anyhow, you 
can’t get dhnnk an 3 rivhere, an’ if it lasts a 
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week I’ll be so used to it that I won’t think 
of a pint 

[Fluther returns and joins the two 
men b The Covey takes from his 
pocket two worn coins and a thin strip 
of wood (or tin) about four inches 
long He puts the coins on the strip 
of wood and holds the strip out from 
him} 

The Covey WTiat’s the bettin’? 

Peter Heads, a juice 

Fluther Harps, a tanner. 

[The Covet flips the coins from the 
wood into the air As they jingle on 
the ground the distant boom of a big 
gun IS heard They leave the coins 
where they are and listen intently} 

Fluther [awed] What th’ hell’s that? 

The Covey [awed} It’s like the boom of 
a big gun! 

Fluther Surely to God, they’re not goin* 
to use artillery on us! 

The Covey [scornfully} Not gom’l 
[Vehemently} Wouldn’t they use anythmg 
on us, man? 

Fluther Aw, holy Christ, that’s not 
playin’ th’ game! 

Peter [plaintively} What would happen 
if a shell landed here now? 

The Covey [ironically} You’d be off to 
heaven m a fieiy chanot 

Peter In spite of all th’ warmn’s that’s 
nngin’ around us, are you goin’ to start your 
pickin’ at me agam? 

Fluther Go on, toss them again, toss 
them again Harps, a tanner 

Peter Heads, a jmee 

[The Covet tosses the coins as before, 
they fall on the ground and roll a little 
Fluther waves the other two back as 
they bend over the rolling coins] 

Fluther Let them roll, let them roll — 
heads be God ! 

[Bessie runs in b , runs down the lane 
towards the three men She is breath^ 
less with excitement She has a new 
fox fur round her neck over her shawl, 
a number of new umbrellas under one 
arm, a box of biscuits under the other, 
and she wears a gaudily trimmed hut 
on her head She speaks rapidly and 
breathlessly} 

Bessie They’re breakin’ mto th’ shops, 
they’re breakin’ into th’ shops! Smashin’ 
th’ windows, batterin’ m th’ doors an’ whip- 
pm’ away every thing ! An’ th’ Volunteers is 


finn’ on them I seen two men an* a lassie 
pushin’ a piano down th’ sthreet, an’ th’ 
sweat rolhn’ off them thrym’ to get it up 
on th’ pavement, an’ an oul’ wan that must 
ha’ been seventy lookin’ as if she’d dhrop 
every mmute with th’ dint o’ heart beatm’, 
thrym’ to pull a big double bed out of a 
broken shop window! I was gom’ to wait 
till I dhressed meself from th’ skin out 

Mollser [to Bessie, as she is going into 
the house c] Help me m, Bessie; I’m 
feelm’ curious 

[Bessie leaves the looted things in the 
house, and, rapidly returning, helps 
Mollseb in} 

The Covey [to Fluther] Th’ selfishness 
of that one— she waited till she got all 
she could carry before she’d come to tell 
anyone ! 

Fluther [running over to the door of the 
house and shouting in to Bessie] Ay, 
Bessie, did you hear of e’er a pub gettm* 
a shake up? 

Bessie [inside} I didn’t hear o’ none 

Fluther [in a burst of enthusiasm} Well, 
you’re gom’ to hear of one soon! 

The Covey [to Fluther, excitedly} 
Come on, man, an’ don’t be wastm’ time 

Peter [calling to them as they run up the 
lane} E, eh, are yous gom’ to leave me 
here, alone? 

[Fluther and Covet haU in middle of 
the lane, and turn to look and reply to 
Peter] 

Fluther Axe you gom’ to leave yourself 
here? 

Peter [anxiously} Didn’t yous hear her 
saym’ they were firm’ on them? 

The Covey and Fluther [together} 
Well? 

Peter Supposm’ I happened to be 
potted? 

Fluther We’d give you a Chnstian bur- 
ial, anyhow 

The Covey [ironically} Dhressed up in 
your regimentals 

Peter [to the Covet, passionately} May 
th’ all-lovm’ God give you a hot knock one 
o’ these days, me young Covey, tuthonn’ 
Fluther up now to be tiltm* at me, an’ 
crossm’ me with his mockenes an’ jibin’ I 
[Fluther and Covey run up the lane, 
and go off r Peter looks after them 
and then goes slowly into the house, c } 
[After a slight pause, Mrs Gogan ap- 
pears at the door of the house c , push- 
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tng a pram in Jront o} her As she gets 
the pram over the threshold Bessie 
appears, catches the pram, and stops 
Mbs Gogax’s proarcss] 

Bessie langnlyl Here, where are jou 
gom' with that? How quick 3 ou were, me 
lady, to clap 3’our eves on th’ pram 
Maybe you don’t know tint Mrs Sulln an, 
before she went to spend Easlhcr with her 
people in DunbojTie, gave me sthrict in- 
junctions to gi\ e an occasional look to sec 
if it was still standm’ where it was left in 
th’ comer of th’ lobby 
Mrs Gogan lindignantlyl That remark 
of yours, Mrs Bessie Burgess, requires a 
httle considheration, seem’ that th’ pram 
was left on our lobby, an’ not on j'ours, a 
foot or two a little to th’ left of th’ jamb 
of me own room door, nor is it needful to 
mention th’ name of th’ person that gave 
a squmt to see if it was there th’ first thing 
in th’ momin’, an’ th’ last thing in th’ still- 
ness 0’ th’ night, neier failin’ to realize 
that her eyes couldn’t be gom’ wrong be 
sthretclun’ out her arm an' runmn’ her hand 
o\er th' pram, to make sure that th’ sight 
was no deception I Moreover, somethin’s 
telhn’ me that th’ runmn’ huny' of an 
mthrest you’re takin’ in it now is a sudden 
ambition to use th’ pram for a purpose, that 
a loyal woman of law an’ ordher would 
stagger away from 1 

CMi® Gogan pushes the pram violently 
down the steps, pulling Bessie with 
her, who holds her up again when they 
reach the street] 

Bessie [still holding the pram} There’s 
not as much as one body in th’ house that 
doesnt know that it wasn’t Bessie Burgess 
Mt was always shakin’ her voice com- 
plauuu’ about people leavin’ bassinettes in 
a way of them that, week m an’ week out, 
ad to pay their rent, an’ always had to 
tod a regular accommodation for her own 
lunuture in her own room An’ as for 
aw an ordher, puttin' aside th’ harp an’ 
amrock, Bessie Burgess ’ll have as much 
reject as she wants for th’ bon an’ umcoml 
1 ot the door of the house, 

Rpo 4U i ^ an' 

n fun A fella might as well chance 
«, anyhow 

poffto [taking no notice of Peteu, 
Tni pram on towards the lane] 

tin» rovin' lumps 0’ hands from pat- 
bassmette, if you please, ma’am. 


an', steppm’ from th’ threshold of good 
manners, let mo tell 3 ou, Mrs Burgess, that 
it’s a fat wondher to Jennie Gogan that a 
ladv-hke singer o’ hvmns like yourself 
would lower her thoughts from skv-thmkm’ 
to sthrctch out her arm m a slv-'«cekm’ way 
to pinch anything dhrivcn asthray in th’ 
confusion of th’ battle our boy’s is makin' 
for th’ freedom of their counthryl 
Peter [laughing and rubbing his hands 
together] Hce, hco, lice, lice, heel I’ll go 
with th’ pair o’ yous an’ gn e yous a hand 
Mrs Gogan [with a rapid turn of her 
head as she shoves the pram forioard] Get 
up in th’ prambulalor an’ we’ll wheel ymu 
down 

Bessie [to Mas Gogan as she halts the 
pram again] Po\ erty an’ hardship has sent 
Bessie Burgess to abide with sthrangc com- 
pany', but she always knew them she had to 
luc With from backside to breakfast time, 
an’ she can tell them, alway’s havin’ had a 
Christian kinch on her conscience, that a 
passion for thicMn’ an’ pmchin’ would find 
her soul a foreign place to li\e in, an’ that 
her present intention is quite th’ lofty- 
hearted one of pickin’ up anything shaken 
up an’ scatthered about in th’ loose con- 
fusion of a general phindhcrl 

[Mas Gogan, Bessie and the pram run 
up the lane and go offn Peter follows, 
but as he reaches the comer of the 
fane the boom of the big gun brings 
him to a sudden halt] 

Peter [frightened into slaying behind by 
the sound of the gun] God Almighty, 
that’s th’ big gun again 1 God forbid any 
harm would happen to them, but sorra mind 
I’d mind if they mot with a dhrop in their 
mad endeyvours to plundher an’ dcsthroy 
[He tools down the street from the lane 
for a moment, then runs to the hall 
door of the house, c, which w open, 
and shuts it with a vicious pull, 
he then goes to the chair in which 
MoLLSiai had sat, sits down, takes out 
his pipe, lights it and begins to smoke 
with his head earned at a haughty 
angle The Covet conies in r and 
down the lane, staggenng with a ten- 
stone sack of flour on kis back He 
goes over to the door, pushes it with 
his head, and finds he can’t open it, he 
turns slightly in the direction of Peter] 
The Covey [to Peter] Who shut th’ 
door? [He kicks at it] Here, come on 
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aa’ open it, will you? This isn't a mot’s 
hand-bag I’ve got on me back 
Peter Now, me young Covey, d’ye think 
I’m goin’ to be your lackey? 

The Covey [angnlyl Will you open th’ 
door, y’oul’ 

Peter Ishouting']. Don’t be assin* me to 
open any door, don’t be assm’ me to open 
any door for you. . . . Makm’ a shame an’ 
a sm o’ th’ cause that good men are fightm’ 
for . . Oh, God forgive th’ people that, 
instead o’ burmshm’ th’ work th’ boys is 
doin’ to-day, with quiet honesty an’ patience, 
IS revihn’ their sacrifices with a not of lootm, 
an’ roguery 1 

The Covey [sarcastically^ Isn’t your 
own eyes leppm’ out o’ your head with 
emy that you haven’t th’ guts to ketch a 
few o’ th’ thmgs that God is givm’ to His 
chosen people? . . . Y’oul’ hypocrite, if 
every one was blmd you’d steal a cross off 
an ass’s back! 

Peter [very calmly'] You’re not gom’ to 
make me lose me temper, you can go on 
with your proddin’ as long as you hke, 
goad an’ goad an’ goad away, hee hee, heee! 
I’ll not lose me temper 

[Somebody opens door and the Covet 
goes in] 

Covey [inside house, to mock Peter] 
Cuckoo-oo ! 

[Peter gets up from chair in a blaze of 
passion, and follows the Covet in, 
shouting] 

Peter [shouting] You lean, long, laniy 
lath of a lowsey bastard. [Going in door 
of house, c ] Lowsey bastard, lowsey bas- 
tard! 

[Mrs Gogak and Bessie, pushing the 
pram, come in r, come doum lane to 
front of the house, c Bessie is push- 
ing the pram, which is filled with loot 
l^fes Gogan carries a tall standard 
lamp, topped with a wide and bright- 
coloured shade. The pram is filled 
with fancy-coloured dresses, and boots 
and shoes They are talking as they 
appear R 1 

Mrs Gogan [appearing r] I don’t re- 
member ever havm’ seen such lovely pairs 
as them with the pomted toes an’ the cuban 
ll 60 ls 

Bessie [they are now c , lifting one of the 
evening dresses from the pram, holding it 
up admiringly] They’ll go grand with th 
dhresses we’re afther liftin’, when weve 


stitched a sthray bit o’ silk to lift th’ bodices 
up a httle bit higher, so as to shake th’ 
shame out o’ them, an’ make them fit for 
women that hasn’t lost themselves m th’ 
nakedness o’ th’ times 

Peter [at door, sourly to Mbs. Gogak] 
Ay, you MoUser looks as if she was gom’ 
to famt, an’ your yoimgster is roarin’ m con- 
iTilsions m her lap 

Mrs Gogan [snappily]. She’s never any 
other way but famtin’l 

[Mrs Gogan runs into the house with 
her arm full of things. She comes 
bach, takes up the lamp and ts about 
to go in, when a rifleshot very near w 
heard Mss Gogan, with lamp, and 
Bessie, vnih pram, rush to the door 
which Peter, in a panic, has shut] 

Mrs Gogan [banging at the door] Eh, 
eh, jmu cowardly oul’ fool, what are you 
thrym* to shut the door on us for? 

[Mrs Gogan pushes the door open and 
runs in, followed by Bessie dragging 
in the pram They shut the door A 
pause Then Capt Brennan, sup- 
porting Liexjt. Langon, comes in l, 
along the street in front of the house, 
c As Brennan and Langon reach c 
going r , Clithbob, pale and in a state 
of calm nervousness, appears at l, 
walking backwards or looking back in 
the direction from which they've come, 
he has a nfle held at the ready in hts 
hands Langon is ghastly white and 
now and again his face ts twisted in 
agony] 

Capt Brennan [back to Cmtheboe] 
Why did you fire over their heads? Why 
didn’t you fire to kill? 

Clitheroe No, no, Bill, bad as they are, 
they’re Irish men an’ women 

[Brennan gently lets Langon recline 
on the steps of the house indicated to 
the extreme a , holding him by an arm 
Clitheroe is c , watching Langon] 

Capt Brennan [savagely] Irish be 
damned! Attackin’ an’ mobbm’ th’ men 
that are riskin’ their fives for them If these 
dum lice gather at our heels agam, plug one 
o’ them, or I’ll soon shock them with a shot 
or two meself ! 

Lieut Langon [meaningly] My God, is 
there ne’er an ambulance knockin’ around 
anjnvhere? . Th’ stomach is npped out 
o’ me, I feel it— o-o-oh, Christ! 
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Copt Brennan Keep th’ heart up, Jim, 

we’ll soon get help, now 

[Door of house c opens and JNonA 
rushes out, dashes dovm steps tnto 
Cuthekoe’s aTtns at bottom She 
flings her arms around hts neck Her 
hair IS down, her face haggard, but her 
eyes are agleam vnth happy rehefi 
Nora [to Cmtherob] Jack, Jack, oh, 
God be thanked Kiss me, kiss me. Jack, 
ViRs your own Nora 

Cltlheroe [hssing her, and speaking bro- 
kenly] My Nora, my httle, beautiful 
Nora, I wish to God I’d never left you 
Nora It doesn’t matter— not now, not 
now, Jack It will make us dearer than 
ever to each other . Kiss me, kiss me 
apin 

Cltlheroe Now, for God’s sake, Nora, 
don’t make a scene 

Nora [fervently] I won’t, I won’t, I 
promise, Jack— honest to God 

[Bessie opens window of house to the 
H, puts out her head, and shouts at 
CuTHEROB and Brennan] 

Bessie [at window] Has th’ big guns 
knocked all th’ harps out of your hands? 
General Chtheroe’d rather be unlacm’ his 
wife’s bodice now, than standin’ at a barri- 
cade [To Brennan] An’ the professor of 
clucken butcherin’, there, finds he’s up 
against somethmg a httle tougher than his 
own chickens, an’ that’s sayin’ a loti 
Capt Brennan [over to Bessie] Shut up, 
>’oul’ hag! 

Bessie [down to Brennan] Choke th’ 
chicken, choke th’ chicken, choke th’ 
chicken 1 

Lieut Langon For God’s sake. Bill, 
bring me some place where me wound ’ll be 
looked afther Am I to die before any- 
thing IS done to save me? 

Capl Brennan [to Cettheroe] Come on. 
Jack We’i e got to get help for Jim, here — 
ha\e vou no thought for his pam an’ dan- 
ger? 

Bcfsie Choke th’ chicken, choke th’ 
chicken, choke th’ chicken 1 
Clithcroe [to Nora] Loosen me, darlmg, 
lot me go 

Nora [clinging to him] No, no, no. I’ll 
not let 5 ou gol Come on, come up to our 
home, Jncfc mv sweetheart, mv lover, my 
hu'sinnd, in’ wc’Il forget th’ last few temble 
ua\s! 

Incut Langon [appealingly] Oh, if I’d 


kep’ down only a httle longer, I mightn’t ha’ 
been hit! Every one else escapm’, an’ me 
gettm* me belly npped asundherl I 
couldn’t scream, couldn’t even scream 
D’ye think I'm really badly wounded. Bill? 
Me clothes seem to be all soakin’ wet 
It’s blood . My God, it must be me own 

blood 1 

Capt Brennan [to Clitherob] Go on. 
Jack, bid her good-bye with another kiss, 
an’ be done with itl D’ye want Langon to 
die m me arms while you’re dallym’ with 
your Nora? 

Clitheroe [to Nora] I must go, I must 
go, Nora I’m sorry we met at all . It 
couldn’t be helped— all other ways were 
blocked be th’ Bntish ... Let me go, 
can’t you, Nora? D’ye want me to be un- 
thnie to me comrades? 

Nora No, I won’t let you go I 
want you to be thrue to me. Jack I’m 
jour dearest comrade, I’m your thruest 
comrade [Tightening her arms round 
Cutheroe] Oh, Jack, I can’t let you go! 

Clitheroe [with anger, misted with affec- 
tion] You must, Nora, you must. 

Nora All last mght at the barricades I 
sought you, Jack I asked for you every- 
where I didn’t think of the danger — 
could only think of you They dhrove me 
away, but I came back agam. 

Chtheroe [ashamed of her action] What 
possessed you to make a show of yourself, 
hke that! What are you more than any 
other woman? 

Nora No more, maybe, but you are 
more to me than any other man, Jack 
I couldn’t help it . I shouldn’t haie 
told you My love for you made me 
mad with terror 

Clitheroe [angnly] They^U say now that 
I sent you out th’ way I’d have an excuse to 
bring you home Are you goin’ to turn 
all th’ nsks I’m takm’ into a laugh? 

Lieut Langon Let me he down, let me 
lie down, Bdl, th’ pain would be easier, 
maybe, Ijon’ down . Oh, God, ha^e 
mercy on mel 

Capt Brennan [encouragingly to Lan- 
gon] A few steps more, Jim, a few steps 
more , thrj' to stick it for a few steps more 
Lteul Langon Oh, I can’t, I can’t, I 
can’t! 

Capt Brennan [to Clitheroe] Are j ou 
comm’, man, or are jou goin’ to make an 
arrangement for another honeymoon’ 
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If j’-ou want to act th* renegade, say so, an* 
wc’Il be off! 

Bessie [from window] Runnin’ from th’ 
Tommies — choke th' chicken Rnnmn’ 
from th’ Tommies — choke th’ chicken 1 

Chtheroe [savagely to Bbbnnan] Damn 
you, man, who wants to act th’ renegade? 
[To Noha] Here, let go your hold, let go, 
I sayl 

Nora [clinging to Clithbrob, and indicat- 
ing Brennan] Look, Jack, look at th’ an- 
ger in his face; look at th’ fear glmtm’ m 
his ej’^es . . He, himself’s afraid, afraid, 
afraid! . He wants you to go th’ way 
he’ll have th’ chance of death sthrikin’ you 
an’ missm’ him 1 

Chtheroe [struggling to release himself 
from Nora] Damn you, woman, will you 
let me go ! 

Capt Brennan [fiercely, to Cuthbrob]. 
Break her hold on you, man, or go up an’ 
sit on her lap I 

[Clithbrob tries to break her hold with 
his right hand [he’s holding nfie in the 
other), but Nora clings to him] 

Nora [imploringly] Jack, Jack, Jack! 

Lieut Langon [agomzingly] Brennan, a 
pnest, I’m dyin’, I think I’m dyin’ 

Chtheroe [to Nora] If you won’t do it 
quietly, I’ll have to make you! [To Brbn- 
nan] Here, hold this gun, you, for a minute 
[He hands the gun to Brennan] 

Nora [pitifully] Please, Jack 
You’re hurting me. Jack . Honestly 
Oh, you’re hurtmg me! I 

won’t, I won’t, I won’t! Oh, Jack, I 

gave you everythmg you asked of me 
Don’t fling me from you, now! 

[He roughly loosens her gnp, and 
pushes her away from him, Nora sinks 
to the steps at the door, and lies there] 

Nora [weakly] Ah, Jack . . J&ck 
Jack! 

Chtheroe [taking the gun hack from 
Brennan] Come on, come on 

[Clithbrob humes over to Brennan, 
catches hold of Langon’s other arm; 
they both lift him up from steps, and 
supporting him, turn into the lane and 
go off n] 

[Bessie looks at Nora lying on the 
street, for a few moments, then, leav- 
ing the window, she comes out, runs 
over to Nora, lifts her up in her arms, 
and comes her swiftly into the house 
A short pause, then down the street is 


heard a wild, drunken yell, it comes 
nearer, and Fluther enters, frenzied, 
wild-eyed, mad, roaring drunk In his 
arms is an earthen half-gallon jar of 
whisky, streaming from one of the 
pockets of his coat is the arm of a new 
tunic shirt, on his head is a woman’s 
vivid blue hat with gold lacing, all of 
which he has looted] 

[The evening begins to darlen] 
Fluther [singing in a frenzy, as he comes 
down the lane] 

Fluther’s a jolly good fella . . 

Fluther’s a jolly good fella ... up th’ 
rebels! 

. . that nobody can deny! 

[He reels across to l , staggers up the steps 
of the house, c , and hammers at the door] 
Get us a mug, or a jug, or somethin’, some 
o’ 3 mus, one o’ yous, will yous, before I lay 
one o’ yous out! 

[Rifle firing is heard some distance 
away and the boom of the big gun 
Fluther turns from the door, and 
looks off n] 

Bang an’ fire away for all Fluther cares 
[He beats at the door] Come down an’ open 
th’ door, some o’ jmus, one o’ yous, will 
yous, before I lay some o’ yous out! . . 
Th’ whole city can topple home to hell, for 
Fluther 

[Inside the house, c , is heard a scream 
from Nora, followed by a moan] 
[Singing frantically] That nobody can denj', 
that nobody can deny. 

For Fluther’s a jolly good fella, 

Fluther’s a jolly good fella, 

Fluther’s a jolly good fella . . up th’ 
rebels! 

that nobody can deny! 

[-Efts frantic movements cause him to 
spill some of the whisky out of the jar] 
[Looking down at jar] Blast you, Fluther, 
don’t be spilhn’ th’ precious hquorl [He 
kicks at the door] Give us a mug, or a jug, 
or somethin’, one o’ yous, some o’ yous, will 
S'ous, before I lay one o’ yous out ! 

[The door suddenly opens, and Bessie, 
coming out, grips him by the collar] 
Bessie [indignantly] You bowsey come 
in ower o’ that I’ll thnm j^our thncks 
o’ dhrunken dancin’ for you, an’ none of us 
knowin’ how soon we’ll bump into a world 
we were never in before ! 

Fluther [as she ts pulling him ml Ay, 
th’ jar, th’ jar, th’ jar Mind th’ jar^ 
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[A short pause, then again is heard a 
scream 0 } pain Jrom Noha The door 
opens and Mrs Gooan and Bessie are 
seen standing at it] 

[The light gets diml 
Bessie Fluther \70uld go, only he’s too 
dhnmk Oh, God, isn’t it a pity he’s so 
dhninkl We’ll have to thry to get a docthor 
somewhere 

Mrs Gogan I’d be afraid to go 
Besides, MoUser’s terrible bad I don’t 
think you’ll get a docthor to come It’s 
hardly any use goin’ 

Bessie [determinedly'i I’ll risk it 
Give her a httle of Fluther’s whisky. 

It’s th’ fright that’s brought it on her so soon 
Go on back to her, you 
[Mrs Gogan goes into the house, and 
Bessie softly closes the door She 
comes down steps, and is half-way 
across to R, when nfle-finng and the 
toL-toL-tok of a machine-gun bring 
her to a sudden halt She hesitates for 
a moment, then tightens her shawl 
round her, as if it were a shield] 
[Softly] 0 God, be Thou my help in time o’ 
throuble, an’ slielther mo safely in th’ 
shadow of Thy wings 

[She goes forward, goes up the lane, and 
goes off n] 

ACT FOUR 

Scene— T he living-room of Bessie Bur- 
gess It K one of two small attic rooms [the 
other, used as a bedroom, is on the h), the 
low ceding slopes down towards the back 
There is an unmistakable air of poverty 
about the room The paper on the walls ts 
tom and soiled On the r , downstage, is a 
door A small window c back To l of 
window, a well-wom dresser, with a small 
^entity of Delft On the l wall, upstage 
w a door leading to a bedroom The door 
on H leads to the rest of the house and 
« reet Below door on h wall, the fireplace 
nside fender is a kettle and saucepan On 
0 hob a teapot In front of fire a well- 
ormchair In front of window, back, 
7 , ® to n, an oak coffin stands on two 

* chairs On floor, front of coffin, is 
wooden box, on which are two lighted can- 
cs candlesticks In front of coffin, a lit- 
jA;® ® smaZZ kitchen table At r end of 
Zatchen chair In comer where R 
ack walls meet, the standard lamp, 


with coloured shade, looted in Third Act, 
stands, beside the lamp, hanging from nail 
in wall, back, hangs one of the evening 
dresses There is no light in the room but 
that given Jrom the two candles and the fire 
The dusk has well fallen, and the glare of 
the burning buildings in the town can be 
seen through the imndows in the distant sky 
The Covet, Fluther and Peter have been 
playing cards, sitting on the floor by the 
light of the candles on the box near the cof- 
fin When the Curtain rises the Covet is 
shuffling the cards, Peter rs sitting in a stiff, 
dignified way opposite him, and Fluther ts 
kneeling beside the window, back, cau- 
tiously looking out into street It is a few 
days later 

Fluther [furtively peeping out of the win- 
dow] Give them a good shuffling 
Th' sky’s gettin’ reddher an’ reddher 
You’d tlunk it was afire . Half o’ th’ 
city must be bumin’ 

The Covey [wamingly] If I was you, 
Fluther, I’d keep away from that window 
It’s dangerous, an’, besides, if they see 
you, jmu’ll only bring a nose on th’ house 
FeZer [anxiously] Yes, an’ he knows we 
had to leave our own place th’ way they 
were riddlin’ it with machine-gun fire 
He’ll keep on pimpin’ an’ pimpin’ theie, till 
we have to fly out o’ tlus place too 
Fluther [ironically to Peter] If they 
make any attack here, we’ll send you out in 
jour green an’ glory umform, shakin’ your 
sword over your head, an’ they’ll fly before 
you as th’ Danes flew before Bnan Boru 1 
The Covey [placing the cards on the 
floor, after shuffling them]. Come on, an’ 
cut 

[Fluther creeps, l end of table, over 
to where Covet and Peter are seated, 
and squats down on floor between 
them] 

[Hamng dealt the cards] Spuds up n fpim 
[Nora moans feebly in room on h 
They listen for a moment] 

Fluther There, she’s at it agam She’s 
been quiet for a good long tune, all th’ 
same 

The Covey She was quiet before, sure, 
an’ she broke out again worse than ever 
What was led that time? 

Peter [impatiently] Thray o’ Hearts, 
Thray o’ Hearts, Thray o’ Hearts 
Fluther It’s damned hard hues to tVimlr 
of her dead-bom kiddie lyin’ there in th’ 
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arms o’ poor little MoUser MoUser snuffed 
itj sudden too, afther all 

The Covey Sure she never got any care 
How could she get it, an’ th’ mother out day 
and night lookm’ for work, an’ her consump- 
tive husband leavin’ her with a baby to be 
bom before he died 

Voices [in a lilting chant to the l tn an 
outside streetl Red Cr . oss, Red Cr 
oss! . . Ambu lance, Ambu 
lance 1 

The Covey [to Flijtheh] Your deal, 
Fluther 

Fluther [shuffling and dealing the cardsl 
It’ll take a lot out o’ Nora— if she’ll ever be 
th’ same 

The Covey Th’ docthor thinks she’ll 
never be th’ same, thinks she’ll be a little 
touched here [He touches his Joreheadl 
She’s rambhn’ a lot, thinkm’ she’s out m th’ 
counthry with Jack, or, gettm’ his dumer 
ready for him before he comes home, or, 
yellm’ for her kiddie All that, though, 
might be th’ chloroform she got I 

don’t know what we’d have done only for 
oul’ Bessie up with her for th’ past three 
mghts, hand runnm’ 

Fluther [a-pprovingly} I always knew 
there was never anything really derogatory 
wrong with poor Bessie [Suddenly catch-' 
ing Petbb’s arm as he w taking a tncki Eh, 
houl’ on there, don’t be so damn quick — 
that’s my thncki 

Peter [resentfullyl What’s your thnck? 
It’s my thrick, man. 

Fluther [loudlyl How is it your thnck? 

Peter [answering as loudlyl Didn’t I 
lead th’ deuce I 

Fluther You must be gettm’ bhnd, man, 
don’t you see th’ ace? 

Bessie [appearing at door of room, h , in 
a tense whisperl D’ye want to waken her 
a gp-in on me, when i^e’s just gone asleep? 
If she wakes will yous come an’ mind her? 
If I hear a whisper out o’ one o’ yous again. 
I’ll gut yousl 

The Covey [in a wkisperl S-s-s-h She 
can hear anything above a whisper 

Peter [looking up at the cetlingl Th’ 
gentle an’ merciful God ’ll give th’ pair o’ 
yous a scawldm, an’ a scanfson’ one o’ these 
daysl 

[FiiUTHEB takes a bottle of whisky from 
his pocket, and takes a dnnki 

The Covey [to Fluthee] Why don’t 


5 'ou spread that out, man, an’ thry to keep 
a sup for to-morrow? 

Fluther Spread it out? Keep a sup for 
to-morrow? How th’ hell does a fella inow 
there’ll be any to-morrow? If I’m goin’ to 
be whipped away, let me be whipped away 
when it’s empty, an’ not when it’s half-full! 
[Bessie comes in a tired way from door 
of room L , down to armchair by fire, 
and sits down! 

[Over to Bessie] Well, how is she now, Bes- 
sie? 

Bessie I left her sleeping qmetly When 
I’m hstenm’ to her babbhn’, I think she’ll 
never be much betther than she is Her 
eyes have a hauntm’ way of lookm’ m in- 
stead of lookm’ out, as if her mind had been 
lost ahve m madly mmghn’ memones of th’ 
past . . [Sleepilyl Crushm’ her thou^ts 
. together . . m a fierce an’ fanci- 
ful . [she nods her head and starts wake- 
fuUyl idea that dead things are h^’m’, an’ 
h\rm’ things are dead . . [With a siarti 

Was that a scream I heard her give? [Re- 
assuredl Blessed God, I think I hear her 
screamm’ every minute I An* it’s only there 
with me that I’m able to keep awake 
The Covey She’ll sleep, maybe, for a 
long time, now Ten here 
Fluther [gathering up cards'] Ten here 
If she gets a long sleep, she imght be all 
nght Peter’s th’ lone five 
The Covey [suddenly] Whisht! Ithmk 
I hear somebody movin’ below. Whoever 
it IS, he’s comm’ up 

[A pause Then the door, e opens, and 
Capt Bkennan comes timidly in He 
has changed his uniform for a suit of 
dvies His eyes droop with the heavi- 
ness of exhaustion; his face is pallid 
and drawn His clothes are dusty and 
stained here and there with mud He 
leans heavily on the back of a chair B. 
end of table] 

Capt Brennan Mrs Chtheroe, where’s 
Mrs Chtheroe? I was told I’d find her 
here 

Bessie What d’ye want with Mrs Chthe- 
roe? 

Capt Brennan I’ve a message, a last 
message for her from her husband 
Bessie Killed! He’s not killed, is he! 
Capt Brennan [sinking stiffly and pain- 
fully on to a chair] In th’ Impenal Hotel ; 
we fought till th’ place was m flames He 
was shot through th’ arm, an’ then through 
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th’ lung I could do nothin’ for him — 
only Tvatch his breath coinin’ nn* goin’ in 
quick, lerlcj-- gasps, an’ a tiny sthream o’ 
blood thncklm’ out of bis mouth down over 
his lower hp I said a prayer for th’ 
dyin’, an’ twined his Eosary beads around 
bs ^ers Then I had to leave him 
to save meself IHe shows some holes 
t» his coot] Look at th’ •way n machine-gun 
tore at me coat, as I belted out o’ th’ 
buildm’ an’ darted across th’ stbreet for 
shelter An’ then, I seen The Plough 
an' th' Stars falhn’ hke a shot as th’ roof 
crashed m, an’ where I’d left poor Jack was 
nothin’ but a leppin’ spout o’ flame 1 

Bessie [vnth partly repressed vehemence} 
Ay, you left him! You twined his Eosary 
beads round his fingers, an’ then, you run 
like a hare to get out o’ danger! 

Capi Brennan [defensively] I took me 
chance as well as him He took it like 
a man His last whisper was to “Tell Nora 
to be brave, that I'm readj' to meet my 
God, an’ that I’m proud to die for Ireland ” 
when our General heard it he said that 
'Commandant Chtheroe's end was a gleam 
of glory ” Mrs Chtheroe's gnef will be a 
]oy when she reahzes that she has had a 
hero for a husband 

•Bessie If you only seen her, you’d know 
to th’ differ 


Something ails me, something ails me 
[Frightened] You’re goin’ away, an' I can’t 
follow youl [S/ic wanders back to n end of 
table] I can’t follow you [Crying out] 
Jack, Jack, Jackl 

[Bessie wakes with a start, sees Noua, 
gels up and runs to her] 

Bessie [putting arm round Nora] Mrs 
Clitheroe, aren’t 3 ’ou a ternble woman to 
get up out o' bod You’ll get cold if 
you stay here m them clothes 

Nora [monotonously] Cold? I'm feehn’ 
■very cold . it’s chilly out here in th’ 
counthry [Loofcinp around, frightened] 
What place is this? "Whore am I? 

Bessie Icoaxingly] You're all right, 
Nora, you’re with friends, an' m a safe 
place Don’t you know your uncle an’ your 
cousin, an’ poor oul’ Fluther? 

Peter [minp to go over to Nora] Nora, 
darlm’, now 

Fluther [pulling him back] Now, leave 
her to Bessie, man A crowd ’ll only make 
her worse 

Nora [thoughtfully] There is something 
I want to remember, an' I can’t [With 
agony] I can’t, I can’t, I can’t I My head, 
my head I [Suddenly breaking from Bes- 
sie, and running over to the men, and grip- 
ping Fluther by the shoulders] Where is 


[Nora appears at door, L She is clad 
only in her nightdress and slippers, her 
hair, uncared for some days, is hanging 
tn disorder over her shoulders Her 
pale face looks paler still because of a 
invid red spot on the tip of each cheek 
Her eyes are glimmering vnth the light 
oj incipient insanity, her hands are 
fiddling unth her nightgown 
She halts at the door for a moment, 
toofcs vacantly around the room, and 
then comes slowly in The rest do not 
notice her till she speaks Bessie has 
men asleep vn chair] 

CJovET and Fluther stop their 
car^laying and watch her] 
ni tiui ^ slowly towards b to back 

™ 1 

acm » IPaeinng her hand 
"Whv ^ Cunous mist on my eyes 

[Siwfi Jack 

mv In eold^ch? Look at the black sat- 

of^n^®®’ sold bars, an' th’ splash 

on Its head IWeanly] 


it? Where's my baby? Tell me where 
you’ve put it, where’ve you hidden it? My 
baby, my baby, I want my baby I My 
head, my poor head Oh, I can’t tell 
what 18 wrong with me [Screaming] Give 
him to me, give me my husband! 

Bessie Blessm’ o' God on us, isn’t this 
pitiful I 

Nora [struggling with Bessie] I won’t 
go away for you , I won't Not till you give 
me back my husband [Screaming] Mur- 
derers, that’s what yous are, murderers, 
murderers 1 

[Bessie gently, but firmly, pulls her 
from Flutheb, and tnes to lead her to 
room, h ] 

Bessie [tenderly] Ss-&«h We’ll bnng 
Mr Clitheroe back to you, if you’ll only he 
down an’ stop qmet [Trying to lead 

her in] Come on, now, Nora, an’ I’ll sing 
something to you 

N ora I feel as if my life was thrym’ to 
force its way out of ray body I can 
hardly breathe I’m frightened, I’m 
fnghtened, I’m fnghtened 1 For God’s sake. 
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don’t leave me, Bessie Hold my hand, put 
3"our arms around me ! 

Fluther [io Brennan] Now you can see 
th’ way she is, man 

Peter An’ what way would she be if she 
heard Jack had gone west? 

The Covey [to Peter, warmnglyl Shut 
up, you, manl 

Bessie [to Nora] We’ll have to be brave, 
an’ let patience clip away th’ heaviness of 
th’ sIow-moAon’ hours, remembenn’ that sor- 
row may endure for th’ mght, but joy com- 
eth m th’ mormn’ Come on m, an’ I’ll 
sing to you, an’ you’ll rest qmetly 

Nora [siopjnnp suddenly on her way to 
the room] Jack an’ me are goin’ out some- 
where this evemn’ Where I can’t tell 
Isn’t it cunous I can’t remember 
[Screaming, and pointing r ] He’s there, he’s 
there, an they won’t give him back to me I 

Bessie S-ss-s-h, darlm’, s-ssh I won’t 
sing to you, if you’re not qmet 

Nora [nervously holding Bessie] Hold 
my hand, hold my hand, an’ sing to me, sing 
to mel 

Bessie Come m an’ he down, an’ I’ll sing 
to you 

Nora [vehemently^ Smg to me, sing to 
me, sing, smg I 

Bessie [singing as she leads Nora into 
room, l] 

Lead, kmdly hght, amid th’ encirchng 


gloom, 

Lead Thou me on 

Th’ mght IS dark an’ I am far from home. 
Lead Thou me on 

[Leading Nora, Bessie goes into room, 
L] 

[Singing softly inside room, n ] 
Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
Th’ distant scene — one step enough for me 
Covey [to Brennan] Now that you’ve 
seen how bad she is, an’ that we daren’t tell 
her what has happened till she’s betther, 
you’d best be shppm’ back to where you 


come from 

Capt Brennan There’s no chance o’ shp- 
pm’ back now, for th’ mihtary are eveiy- 
where a fly couldn’t get through I’d never 
have got here, only I managed to change me 
uniform for what I’m weann’ I U have 

to take me chance, an’ thry to he low here 
for a while 

The Covey [jnghtenedl There s no 
place here to he low Th’ Tommies ’ll be 
hoppm’ m here, any minute 1 


Peter [aghast] An’ then we’d all be 
shanghaied ! 

The Covey Be God, there’s enough 
afther happemn’ to us 1 

Fluther [wamingly, as he listens] 
T\niisht, whisht, th’ whole o’ yous I think 
I heard th’ clang of a nfle butt on th’ floor 
of th’ hall below [All alertness] Here, 
come on with th’ cards agam I’ll deal [He 
shuffles and deals the cards to all] Clubs up 
[To Brennan] Thry to keep your hands 
from shakin’, man You lead, Peter [As 
Peter throws out a card] Four o’ Hearts led 
[Heavy steps are heard coming up 
stairs, outside door r The door opens 
and CoRPORAii Stoddart of the Wilt- 
shires enters in full war kit — steel hel- 
met, nfle, bayonet and trench tools 
He standis near door r , looks around 
the room, and at the men who go on 
silently playing cards A pause] 
[Gathenng up cards, and breaking the si- 
lence] Two tens an’ a five 

Corporal Stoddart ’Elio [Indicating 
the coffin] This the stiff? 

The Covey Yis 

Corporal Stoddart Who’s gowmg with 
it? Ownly one allowed to gow with it, you 
knaow 

The Covey I dunno 

Corporal Stoddart You dunnow? 

The Covey I dunno 

Bessie [coming into the room] She’s 
afther shppm’ off to sleep agam, thanks be 
to God I’m hardly able to keep me own 
e>es open [To the soldier] Oh, are yous 
gom’ to take away poor httle Mollser? 

Corporal Stoddart Ay, ’oo’s agowmg 
with ’er? 

Bessie Oh, th’ poor mother, o’ course 
God help her, it’s a temble blow to her! 

Fluther A terrible blow? Sure, she’s m 
her element now, woman, mixm’ earth to 
earth, an’ ashes fashes, an’ dust to dust, an’ 
revellm’ m plumes an’ hearses, last days an’ 
judgements! 

Bessie [falling into chair by the fire] 
God bless us! I’m jaded! 

Corporal Stoddart Was she plugged? 

Covey [shortly] No, died of consump- 
tion 

Corporal Stoddart [carelessly] Ow, is 
that all — ^thought she might ’ave been 
plugged 

Covey [indignantly] Is that all! Isn’t 
it enough? D’ye know, comrade, that more 
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die o’ consumption than are hilled in the 
war? An’ it’s all because of th’ system we’re 
Imn’ undher 

Corporal Stoddart Ow, I know I’m a 
Sociahst, myself, but I ’as to do my dooty 
Covey [vrontcaUy'i Dooty I Th’ only 
dooty of a Sociahst is th' emancipation of 
th' workers 

Corporal Stoddart Ow, a man’s a man, 
an’ ’e ’as to fight for ’is country, 'asn’t 'e? 

Fluther [aggressively'] You’re not 
fi^tm’ for your counthry here, are you? 

Peter [anxiously, to Fluther] Ay, ay, 
Fluther, none o’ that, none o’ that! 

The Covey Fight for your counthry! 
Did y’ever read, comrade, Jenersky’s Them 
on the Origin, Development an' Consolida- 
tion of th' Evolutionary Idea of the Pro- 
htanatf 

Corporal Stoddart [good-humouredly] 
Ow, cheese it, Paddy, cheese it! 

Bessie [sleepily] How is things m th’ 
town, Tommy? 

Corporal Stoddart Ow, I think it’s 
nearly over We’ve got ’em surrounded, an’ 
"we’re closing in on the bhghters It was 
only a bit of a dorg-fi^t 

tn the street ts heard the sharp 
Vtng of a smper's nfie, followed by a 
squeal of pain] 

Voices [to the L tn a chant, outside in 
street] Red Cr oss. Red Cr oss! 
Ambu . lance, Ambu lance! 

Corporal Stoddart Cpoing up r and look- 
ing out of vnndow, hack] Christ, there’s 
another of our men ’it by the blarsted 
siuperl ’E’s knockmg abaht ’ere some- 
wher^ ['Venomously] Gord, wen we gets 
m steel, we 

[Mrs Gogan enters tearfully by door 
B , she ts a little proud of the impor- 
tance of being connected vnth death] 
ITS Gogan [to Fluther] I’ll never for- 
Se what you done for me, Fluther, gom’ 
around at th’ nsk of your hfe setthn’ every- 
ing withjth’ undhertaker an’ th’ cemetery 
niii b 11 me own were afraid to 
nni noses out, you plunged hke a good 
lnl^ , ,^6h hummin’ bullets, an’ they 
road, tinklin’ through 
n inghtened windows, an’ splashin’ them- 

fini .u . th’ ^«^hs! An’ you’ll 

irohn ♦ ^ Mollser in th’ happy place she’s 

nim,n forget to whisper, now an’ 

again, th’ namp. n» 


tCoBPOKAL Stobdart comcs from window 
down R to door r , and stands near the 
door] 

Corporal Stoddart [to Mrs Gogan] Git 
it aht, mother, git it aht 
Bessie [from the chair] It’s excusm’ me 
you’ll be, Mrs Gogan, for not stanmn’ up, 
seem’ I’m shaky on me feet for want of a 
little sleep, an’ not desinn’ to show any dis- 
respect to poor httle Mollser 
Fluther Sure, we all know, Bessie, that 
it’s vice versa with you 
Mrs Gogan [to Bessie] Indeed, it’s me- 
self that has well chromcled, Mrs Burgess, 
all your gentle humnn’s to me httle MoU- 
ser, when she was ahve, brmgm’ her some- 
thin’ to dhnnk, or somethin’ t’eat, an’ never 
pBRsm’ her without hftmg up her heart with 
a dehcate word o’ kindness 
Corporal Stoddart [impatiently, hut 
kindly] Git it aht, git it aht, mother 

[The men nse from their card-playing, 
Fluther and Brennan go r fo r end 
of coffin, Peter and Covet go l of ta- 
ble to li end of coffin One of them 
take box and candles out of way 
They carry coffin down b and out by 
door B, Corporal Stoddart watching 
them Mrs Gogan follows the coffin 
out] 

[A pause Corporal Stoddart, at door 
R , turns towards Bessie] 

[To Bessie, who is almost asleep] ’Ow 
many men is m this ’ere ’ouse? [2Vo aa- 
swer Loudly] ’Ow many men is m this ’ere 
’ouse? 

Bessie [waking with a start] God, I was 
nearly asleep! . How many men? 
Didn’t you see them? 

Corporal Stoddart Are they all that are 
in the ’ouse? 

Bessie [sleepily] Oh, there’s none higher 
up, but there may be more lower down 
Why? 

Corporal Stoddart All men m the dis- 
trict ’as to be rounded up Somebody’s giv- 
ing ’elp to the smpers, an’ we ’as to tike pre- 
cautions If I ’ad my wy I’d mike ’em all 
join up an’ do their bit! But I suppose 
they an’ you are all Shnmers 
Bessie [who has been sinking into sleep, 
waking up to a sleepy vehemence] Bessie 
Burgess is no Shinner, an’ never had no 
thruck with anything spotted be th’ fingers 
o’ th’ Femans But always made it her 
business to harness herself for Church when- 
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ever she knew that God Save The King was 
goin’ to be sung at Vend of th’ service, 
whose only son went to th’ front in th’ first 
contingent of the Dublin Fusiliers, an’ that’s 
on his way home carryin’ a shatthered arm 
that he got fightm’ for his King an’ coun- 
thry! 

[Bessie’s head sinks slowly forward 
again Door, k, opens and Peter 
comes in, his body stiff, and his face 
contorted with anger He goes up k, 
to hack, and paces angnly from side to 
side Covey, with a sly gnn on hts 
face, and Fetither follow Peter 
Fluther goes to n and Covet goes to 
B end of table Brennan follows in 
and slinis to back of table to L comer 
between dresser and door, L Cobpobae 
Stoddart remains standing a little in 
from doorn] 

Fluther [after an embarrassing pausel 
Th’ an- in th’ sthreet outside’s shakin’ with 
the finn’ o’ nfles, an’ machine-guns It must 
be a hot shop m th’ middle o’ th’ scrap 
Corporal Stoddart We’re pumping lead 
in on ’em from every side, now, they’ll soon 
be shoving up th’ white flag 
Peter [with a shout at Fluther and 
Covet] I’m telhn’ you either o’ j’ous two 
lowsers ’ud make a betther hearseman than 
Peter I proddin’ an’ pokin’ at me an I 
helpm' to carry out a corpse! 

Fluther [provokingly'l It wasn’t a very 
derogatory thmg for th’ Covey to say that 
you’d make a fancy hearseman, was it? 

Peter [furiously} A pair o’ redjesthered, 
bowseys pondhenn’ from momm’ till mght 
on how they’ll get a chance to break a gap 
through th’ qmet nature of a man that’s al- 
ways endeavounn’ to chase out of him any 
sthray thought of venom against his fella- 


man! 

The Covey Oh, shut it, shut it, shut it! 

Peter [furiously} As long as I’m a hvm’ 
man, responsible for me thoughts, words an 
deeds to th’ Man above, I’U feel meself m- 
stituted to fight agam’ th’ shddhenn’ ways 
of a pair o’ picaroons, whispenn , concumn , 
concoctm’, an’ conspinn’ together to render 
xne unconscious of th’ life I’m thiym’ to 

Stoddart [dumbfounded} 
What’s wrong, Paddy, wot ’ave they done 

to you? ^ T -w 

Peter [savagely to the Corporal] You 


mind your ovm business 1 T\Tiat’s it got to 
do with you, what’s wrong with me’ 

Bessie [in a sleepy murmur} Will yous 
thry to conthrol yourselves mto qmetness’ 
Yous’ll waken her up on . me 
. agam [She sleeps} 

Fluther [coming c ] Come on, boys, to 
th* cards again, an’ never mind him 
Corporal Stoddart No use of you gomg 
to start cards, j’ou’ll be going aht of ’ere, 
soon as Sergeant comes 
Fluther [in surprise} Gom out o’ here? 
An’ why ’re we goin’ out o’ here’ 

Corporal Stoddart All men m distnct ’as 
to be rounded up, an’ ’eld m till the scrap is 
over 

Fluther [concerned} An’ where're we 
goin’ to be held m? 

Corporal Stoddart They’re puttin’ them 
in a church 

Covey [astounded} A church’ 

Fluther What sort of a church’ Is it a 
Protestan’ church’ 

Corporal Stoddart I dunno, I suppose 
so 

Fluther [in dismay} Be God, it’ll be a 
nice thmg to be stuck aU mght m a Protes- 
tan’ church! 

Corporal Stoddart If I was ^mu, I’d 
bnng the cards — jou mi^t get a chance of 
a gime 

Fluther [hesitant} Ah, no, that wouldn’t 
do . . I wondher [After a moment’s 

thought} Ah, I don’t think we’d be dom’ 
anj^thing derogatory be plajun’ cards m a 
Protestan’ church 

Corporal Stoddart If I was you I’d bring 
a httle snack with me, you might be glad 
of it before the mormng [Lilting} 

Oh, I do like a smce mmce pie. 

Oh, I do like a smce mmce pie 
[Again the snap of the sniper’s nfle 
rings out, followed by a scream of pain 
Corporal Stoddart goes pale, runs up R 
to near window, a , with his nfle at the 
ready} 

Yotces [in street to e, chanting} Bed 
Cr oss Bed Cr . ossl Ambu 
lance . Ambu . lance! 

[The door R is dashed open, and Ser- 
geant Tinlet, pale, agitated, and 
angry, comes rapidly in He stands irv- 
side the door, glanng at men in the 
room Corporal Stoddart swings round 
at the ready as Tinlet enters and lets 
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hts nfle drop when he sees the Ser- 
geant] 

Corporal Stoddart ito Seboeant] One of 
our men ’it agam, Sergeant? 

Sergeant Tinley [anfrniy] Pnvate Tay- 
lor got it nght tlirough the chest, ’e did, 
an ’ole m front as ow you could put your 
’and through, an’ arf ’is back blown awyl 
Dum«dum bullets they’re using Gang of 
assassins pottmg at us from behind roofs 
That’s not plying the gime why don’t they 
come into the open and fight fair? 

Pluther lunable to stand the slight, jacing 
JSebgbant] Tight fair! A few hundhred 
scrawls o’ chaps with a couple o’ guns an’ 
Hosary beads, agam’ a jiundhred thousand 
thrained men with horse, fut an’ artillery 

. . [To others tn room] An’ he wants us 
to fight fair! [To Sergeant] D’ye want us 
to come out in our slnna an’ throw stones? 

Sergeant Tinley [to CoRPOBAii] Are these 
four all that are ’ere? 

Corporal Stoddart Tour , that’s hall. Ser- 
geant 

Sergeant Tinley [roughly! Come on, 
^en, get the blighters aht [To the men! 
'Ere, *op it ahtl Aht mto the street with 
you, an’ if another of our men goes west, 
you go With ’im [He catches Fluthbr by 
the arm! Go on, git ahtl 

Pluther [pulling himself free! Eh, who 
are you chuckin’, eh? 

Sergeant Tinley [roughly! Go on, git 
aht, you bhghter 

Pluther [truculently! Who’re you calhn’ 
a blighter to, eh? I’m a Dublm man, bom 
an bred in th’ City, see? 

Sergmnt Tinley Oh, I don’t care if you 
""^yan Buroo, git aht, git aht 

Pluther [pausing as he reaches door n, 

0 face the Sergeant defiantly! Jasus, you 
guns I Leave them down, an’ I’d 
™ of yous without sweatm’l 
iSh^herded by the two soldiers, who 
follow them out, Peter, Covet, FiiUTH- 
w and Brennan go out by door r] 
sleeping heavily on the chair 
oy the fire After a pause Nora ap- 
pears at door h , in her nightdress Re- 
matmng at door for a few moments she 
looA^ vaguely around the room She 
nen comes in quietly, goes over to the 

Ihe kettle on 
he thinks for a few moments, pressing 
her hand to her forehead She looks 
guestioningly at the fire, and then at 


the press at back She goes to the 
dresser h, hack, opens drawer, takes 
out a soiled cloth and spreads it on the 
table She then places things for tea 
on the table! 

Nora I imagine th’ room looks very 
odd, somehow I was nearly forgettmg 
Jack’s tea Ah, I think I’ll have every- 
thmg done before he gets in [She hits 
gently, as she arranges the table! 

Th’ violets were scenting th’ woods, Nora, 
Displaying their charms to th’ bee, 

When I finst said I lov'd only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov’d only me 

Th’ chestnut blooms gleam’d through th’ 
glade, Nora, 

A robm sang loud from a tree. 

When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov'd only me 

[She pauses suddenly, and glances round 
the room! 

[Doubtfully! I can’t help feelm* this room 
very strange What is it? What 
IS it? I must think I must thry 
to remember 

Voices [chanting in a distant street] 
Ambu lance, Ambu lance! Red 
Cro ss, Red Cro ssl 
Nora [startled and bstemng for a moment, 
then resuming the arrangement of the 
table! 

Trees, birds an’ bees sang a song, Nora, 
Of happier transports to be, 

When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov’d only me 

[A burst of nfle-fire ts heard in a street 
near by, followed by the rapid tok- 
toh-tok of a machine-gun! 

[Staring tn front of her and screaming! 
Jack, Jack, Jack! My baby, my baby, my 
baby! 

Bessie [waking with a start! You divil, 
are you afther gettm’ out o’ bed agam! 

[She rises and runs towards Nora, who 
rushes to the window, back n, which 
she frantically opens! 

Nora [at the window, screaming! Jack, 
Jack, for God’s sake, come to mel 
Soldiers [outside, shouting! Git awoy, 
git awoy from that window, there 1 
Bessie [seizing hold of Nora] Come 
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away, come awaj'-, woman, from that win- 
dow 1 

Nora [struggling with Bessie] Where is 
it, where have you hidden- it? Oh, Jack, 
Jack, where are you? 

Bessie [implonnglyl Mrs Clitheroe, for 
God’s sake, come away I 

Nora [fiercely} I won’t, he’s below Let 
me . gol You’re thiym’ to keep 
me from me husband I’ll follow him 
Jack, Jack, come to your Nora! 

Bessie Hus-s-sh, Nora, Nora! He’ll be 
here in a imnute I’ll bnng him to you, if 
you’ll only be qmet — ^honest to God, I will 
[With a great effort Bessie pushes Noba 
away from the wfindow, the force used 
causing her to stagger against it her- 
self Two nfle-shots nng out in quick 
succession Bessie jerks her body con- 
vulsively, stands stiffly upright for a 
moment, a look of agonized astonish- 
ment on her face, then she staggers 
forward, leaning heavily on the table 
with her hands} 

[With an arrested scream of fear and pain} 
Merciful God, I’m shot, I’m shot, I’m shot! 

Th' life’s pounn’ out o’ me! [To 
Nora] I’ve got this through through 
you . . through you, you bitch, you! 

0 God, have mercy on me ! . [To Nora] 

You wouldn’t stop qmet, no ymu wouldn’t, 
you wouldn’t, blast you ! Look at what I’m 
afther gettm’, look at what I’m afther gettm’ 

. I’m bleedin’ to death, an' no one’s here 
to stop th’ flowin’ blood! [Calling} Mrs 
Gogan, Mrs GoganI Fluther, Fluther, for 
God’s sake, somebody, a doctor, a doctor! 
[Bessie, leaving b end of table, staggers 
down towards door b , but, weakening, 
she sinks down on her knees, r c , then 
reclining, she supports herself by her 
right hand resting on floor Nora is 
rigid with her back to wall, l , her 
trembling hands held out a little from 
her sides, her kps quivering, her breast 
heaving, staring wildly at the figure of 
Bessie] 

Nora [in a breathless whisper} Jack, I’m 
frightened I’m fnghtened. Jack 

Oh, Jack, where are you? 

Bessie [meaningly} This is what’s afther 
comm’ on me for nursin’ you day an’ mght 
I was a fool, a fool, a fool I Get me a 
dhnnk o’ wather, you jade, will you? 
There’s a fire bunun’ in me blood 1 [Plead- 
ingly} Nora, Nora, dear, for God’s sake. 


run out an’ get Mrs Gogan, or Fluther, or 
somebody to bnng a doctor, qmck, qmck, 
qmck! [4s Nora does not stir} Blast you, 
stur yourself, before I’m gone! 

Nora Oh, Jack, Jack, where are you? 

Bessie [in a whispered moan} Jesus 
Chnst, me sight’s gom’ ! It’s all dark, dark! 
Nora, hold me hand ! 

[Bessie’s body lists over and she sinks 
into a prostrate position on the floor} 
I’m dym’, I’m dym’ . I feel it Oh 
God, oh God! [She feebly sin^s] 

I do believe ... I will beheve 

That . . . Jesus . . died . . for . . me, 

That . , on . . , the . . . cross He . 

shed . . . His . blood 
From sm . to . set , . free 
[She ceases singing, and lies stretched 
out, still and rigid A pause, then 
Mbs Gogan runs hastily in by door r 
She halts at door and looks round with 
a fnghtened air} 

Mrs Gogan [quivenng with fear} 
Blessed be God, what’s afther happemn! 
[To Nora] What’s wrong, child, what’s 
wrong? [She sees Bessie, runs to her and 
bends over the body} Bessie, Bessie! [S/ie 
shakes the body} Mrs Burgess, Mrs Bur- 
gess! [She feels Bessie's forehead} My 
God, she’s as cold as death They’re afther 
murdhenn’ th’ poor moffensive woman! 
[Sergeant TmEErr and Corporal Stob- 
DART, in agitation, enter by door R, 
their nfies at the ready} 

Sergeant Tinley [excitedly} This is the 
’ousel [They go rapidly to window, hack, 
c] That’s the window! 

Nora [pressing back against the wall} 
Hide it, hide it, cover it up, cover it up! 
[Sergeant Tinlet, looking round room, 
sees body He comes from window to 
Bessie, and bends over her} 

Sergeant Tinley [bending over body} 
’Ere, wot’s this? Go’s this? Oh, God, 
we’ve plugged one of the women of the 
'ouse I 

Corporal Stoddart [at window} W’y the 
'ell did she go to the window? Is she dead? 

Sergeant Tinley Dead as bedamned 
Well, we couldn’t afford to tike any chances 
[Sergeant Tinlet goes back to window, 
and looks out} 

Nora [screaming, and putting her hands 
before her face} Hide it, hide it, don’t let 
me see it! Take me away, take me away, 
Mrs Gogan! 
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[Mrs Goaw, xrho hn<< been xecepwa 
sojUu oicr Bi^sir, n^r s ami «? bu 

jronl oj table to room, l , poi ? pi ami 
comes out xcith a thcct in her bnmh 
She cro^ic^ oi'cr and spreads the sheet 
over Bessie’s bodpl 

Mrs Gooan [of •the spreads the sheet] 
Oh, God help her Ih’ poor wom'm ‘•hoi 
stiffenin’ out as hard a** ’shc enn! Her fare 
his wnltcn on it Ih’ •’hork o’ sudden aj;on\ . 
an’ her hands is uhitcnm’ into th’ «nioolh 
shininc^ of wax 

Kora Ixrhmpcnnplp] Tnkc mo avraa, 
take me awa\ , don t Ica\ c mo here to he 
lookin’ an’ lookin’ nl it! 

Mrs Gogan {going ox or to Now and put- 
ting her arm round her] Como on vilh 
me, dear, an’ aou can do'** in poor Molhor's 
bed, till we gather some neiphlioun to come 
an’ giae th’ last fncndla toucliea to Bc«'-ic 
in th’ loneh laa in' of her out 

[Mrs Gog\n pul- hir amit round 
XoRA, Icadx her acro-t from L In si , 
and they both go sloichf out by door 
si] 

[Corpoml Stood utT corner from xnndow 
to table, looi X at tea-things on table, 
goes to fireplace, tales the teapot up ir» 
liis hand] 

Corporal Stoddart [over to Tism*. at 
xcindow] Tea here, Sergo int, avot abiht a 
cup of scald? 

Scrpcflnt Ttnlcy Pour it nhl, pour it nht, 
otoddart— I could scoff ana thing ju‘;t now 
[Corporal Stoddart pours out fxro cups 
of tea Sergeant Tinlet comes from 
^ndow to table, and sits on si end, 
C0RPOR.AL Stoddart sits on opposite end 


of table, and they dnnl the ten In 
the distance is inard a bitter burst of 
nilc and innehine-guu fire, intcrspcrsid 
xnth tin boom, boom of artillery The 
plan ill the si y seen through the xnn- 
doie c , hnel , flan v into a fuller and a 
di epi r red] 

.Sergeant Tinhy There poasi the general 
nttark on the Pow-l Ofiue 
\ diets [ill a distant street] Amhu 
lanre Ainbu lincel Red Cro k-^, 
Rid Cro •>>’ 

[7'/ir tnici- of -oUltrr- at a hamcade 
outside the house an luard singing] 

Thea aaere *:ummoned from the ’ilbidc, 
Thea aaere called in from the glen, 

And the rountra found 'em renda 
\,t the •Jtirnng tall for men 
Let not teirs add to their ’ard*-hip, 
the 'oldier^ pa'^*' along, 

\nd although our eart is bre iking, 

M ike it sing tint chcer> song 

[*^ninr\NT Tisin and Corporal Rtod- 
DMT join in tin chorus as they tap the 
It a] 

Sergeant Ttnley and Corporal Stoddart 
{Finging] 

Ktep the ’ome fires burning, 

B Inie a our ’enrUs are i earning, 
Though a our lads arc far aaaaa, 

Thea dreim of 'ome, 

There’a a Filatr lining 
Through tlio dark cloud chining, 
Turn the dark cloud inside out, 

Til! the bojs come ’ome I 

Tin IND 
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^tished TOth it, and began those daring experiments illustrated by The Great God 
Interlude In most cases, his daring has been justified by its results 
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isa diS? Sroim, m both matter and techmque, is charactenstio of O’Neill It 
not ^ obvious, and for that reason is to many a person 

nchnea imtatmg But the search for its meamngs is justified by their 

are- discovered It is a bitter satire on matenahsm, as embodied m 
tor analysis of a soul m whom the pagan and the Christian ascetic struggle 

very name, compounded of Dionysus and St Anthony, mdicates 
^eing IS evpr ® symbolic rendermg of the truth that no human 

The fine ^ ^ earth mother, who begot him 

on the stapp perhaps somewhat clouded in the readmg, appear stnkmgly 

nc : symbohsm is none too clear 
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THE GREAT GOD BROWN 


PROLOGUE 

A cross section oj the jner oj the Casino 
In the rear, built out beyond the edge, is a 
rectangular space with benches on the three 
sides A real encloses the entire wharf at 
the back 

It IS a moonlight night tn mid-June From 
the Casino comes the sound of the school 
quartet rendering “Sweet Adeline” with 
many ultra-sentimental barbershop qua- 
vers There is a faint echo of the ensuing 
handslapping — then nothing but the lap- 
ping of Tipples against the piles and their 
svnshng on the beach — then footsteps on 
ike hoards, and Billt Bbown walks along 
from the right with his Mother and Fa- 
ther The Mother ts a dumpy woman of 
forty-five, overdressed in black lace and 
spangles The Father ts fifty or more, the 
type of bustling, genial, successful, provin- 
cial business man, stout and hearty in his 
evening dress 

Billy Bro-vtk ts a handsome, tall, and 
nearly eighteen He ts blond 
and blue-eyed, with a likable smile and a 
frank good-humored face, its expression al- 
ready indicating a disciplined restraint His 
manner has the easy self-assurance of a 
intelligence He ts tn evening dress 

-fhe three walk arm in arm, the Mother 
between 

[always addressing the Father] 

w dance is badly man- 

aged Such smgmgl Such poor voices! Why 
doesn't Billy sing? 

Fitty lio Jierl Mme is a regular fog horn! 
laughs} 

pother tto the atr] I had a pretty voice, 

hS; ^ Father, caus- 

young Anthony strut- 
pants?'°'^^ ballroom m diriy flannel 

diowmg off 

impudence I He’s as ig- 
iioraut as his father 

kiPt My only 

^ damned 

waaervative to let me branch out 
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Mother [bitterly} He has kept yon down 
to his level — out of pure jealousy 
Father But he took me mto partnership, 
don’t forget — 

Mother [sharply} Because you were the 
bramsl Because he was afraid of losmg 
3 ’oul [There is a pause} 

Billy [admiringly} Dion came in his old 
clothes on a bet with me He’s a real sport 
He wouldn’t have been afraid to appear m 
his pajamas [He gnns with appreciation} 
Mother Isn’t the moonlight clear! 

[She goes and stts on the center bench 
Billt stands at the left comer, for- 
ward, his hand on the rail, like a pris- 
oner at the bar, facing the judge Hts 
Father stands m front of the bench 
on the right The Mother announces, 
with finality ... 3 

After he’s through college, Billy must study 
for a profession of some sort— I’m deter- 
mmed on that! [She turns to her husband, 
defiantly, as if expecting opposition} 

Father [eagerly and placatingly}. Just 
what I’ve been thinking, my dear Archi- 
tecture I How’s that? Billy a first-rate, num- 
ber-one architect! That’s my proposition! 
What I’ve always wished I could have been 
myself! Only I never had the opportumty 
But Billy— we'U make him a partner m the 
firm after Anthony, Brown and Son, archi- 
tects and builders— instead of contractors 
and builders! 

Mother [yearning for the realization of a 
dream] And we won’t lay sidewalks — or 
dig sewers — ever again? 

Father [a bit ruffled} I and Anthony 
can build anything your pet can draw— even 
if it’s a church! [SeKingr his idea} It’s a 
great chance for bun! He’ll design— e^and 
us — make the firm famous 
Mother [to the air — musingly} When 
you proposed, I thought your future prom- 
pt! success— my future . [With a sigh} 
Well, I suppose we’ve been comfortable 
Now, its his future How would Billy hke 
to be an architect? [She does not look at 
atm] 

Billy [to her} All nght, Mother [Sheep- 
tshlyl I guess I’ve never bothered much 
about what I’d like to do after college— 
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but architecture sounds all right to me, I 
guess 

Mother {to the air — proudlyl Billy used 
to draw houses when he was httle 
Father {jubilantly] Billy’s got the stuff 
in him to wm, if he’ll only work hard 
enough 

Billy {dutijully] I’ll work hard, Dad 
Mother Billy can do anythmgl 
Billy {embarrassed] I’ll try. Mother 

{There is a pause] 
Mother {with a sudden shiver] The 
nights are so much colder than they used 
to be! Think of it, I once went moonhght 
bathmg in June when I was a girl — ^but the 
moonlight was so warm and beautiful m 
those days, do you remember. Father? 

Father {-putting his arm around her affec- 
tionately] You bet I do. Mother 

{He kisses her The orchestra at the 
Casino strikes up a waltz] 

There’s the music Let’s go back and watch 
the young folks dance 

{They start off, leaving Bilut standing 
there] 

Mother {suddenly calling back over her 
shoulder] I want to watch Billy dance 
Billy {dutifully] Yes, Mother 1 {He fol- 
lows them] 

{For a moment the faint sound of the 
m-usic and the lapping of waves is 
heard Then footsteps again, and the 
three Anthonts come in First come 
the Father and Mother, who are 
not -masked The Father is a tall, 
lean man of fifty-five or sixty with a 
gnm, defensive face, obstinate to the 
point of stupid weakness The Mother 
IS a thin, frail, faded woman, her man- 
ner perpetually nervous and dis- 
traught, but with a sweet and gentle 
face that had once been beautiful 
The Father wears an ill-fitting black 
suit, like a mourner The Mother 
wears a cheap, plain, black dress Fol- 
lowing them, as if he were a stranger, 
walking alone, is their son, Dion He 
is about the same height as young 
Brown but lean and wiry, without 
repose, continually in restless nervous 
movement His face is masked The 
mask IS a fixed forcing of his own 
face — dark, spiritual, poetic, passion- 
ately super-sensitive, helplessly un- 
protected in its childlike, religious 
faith in life—^nto the expression of a 


mocking, reckless, defiant, gayly scoff- 
ing, and sensual young Pan He is 
dressed in a gray flannel shirt, open 
at the neck, sneakers over bare feet, 
and soiled white flannel trousers The 
Father strides to the center bench 
and sits down The Mother, who has 
been holding to his arm, lets go and 
stands by the bench at the right 
They both stare at Dion, who, with 
a studied carelessness, takes his place 
at the rail, where young Brown had 
stood They watch him, with queer, 
puzzled eyes] 

Mother {suddenly — pleading] You simply 
must send him to college I 

Father I won’t I don’t beheve m it Col- 
leges turn out lazy loafers to sponge on 
their poor old fathers 1 Let him slave like 
I had tol That’ll teach him the value of 
a dollar 1 College’ll only make him a big- 
ger fool than he is already I I never got 
above grammar school, but I’ve made money 
and established a sound business Let him 
make a man out of himself like I made of 
myself! 

Dion {mockingly — to the air]. This Mr 
Anthony is my father, but he only imagmes 
he IS God the Father. 

{They both stare at him] 

Father {-with angry bewilderment] What 
— ^what — ^what’s that? 

Mother {gently remonstrating to her son] 
Dion, dear! {To her husband — tauntingly] 
Brown takes all the credit! He tells every- 
one the success is all due to his energy— 
that you’re only an old stick-m-the-mud 

Father {stung, harshly] The damn fool! 
He knows better’n anyone if I hadn’t held 
him down to common sense, with his crazy 
wild-cat notions, he’d have had us rumed 
long ago! 

Mother. He’s sending Billy to college — 
Mrs Brown just told me — gomg to have 
him study architecture afterwards, too, so’s 
he can help expand your firm! 

Father {angrily] What’s that? {He sud- 
denly turns on Dion furiously] Then you 
can make up your mmd to go, tool And 
you’ll learn to be a better architect than 
Brown’s boy or I’ll turn you out m the 
gutter without a penny! You hear? 

Dion {mockingly — to the air] It’s diffi- 
cult to choose — ^but architecture sounds less 
labonous 

Mother {fondly] You ought to make a 
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wonderful architect, Dion You’ve always 
painted pictures so well — 

Dion [with a start— resentjuUyl Why 
must she he? Is it my fault? She knows 
I only try to pamt [Passionately] But I 
will, some day I [Quicl.lv, mocling again] 
On to college! Well, it won’t be home, any- 
way, will it? 

[He laughs queerly and approaches 
them His Father gets up defensively 
Dion hows to himl 

I thank Mr Anthony for this splendid op- 
portunity to create myself — 

[He hsses his Mother, who hows with 
a strange humility as if she were a 
servant being saluted hy the young 
master — then adds lightly . ] 
m my mother’s image, so she may feel her 
hfe comfortably concluded 

[He sits in Jus Father’s place and hts 
mask stares with a frozen mockery be- 
fore him They stand on each side, 
looking dumbly at him] 

Mother Cat last, vnih a skiverl It’s cold 
June didn’t use to be cold I remember the | 
June when I was carrying yo\i, Dion — ^three 
months before you were bom [She stares 
up at the sky] The moonhght was warm, 
then I could feel the night wrapped around 
me like a gray velvet gown hned with warm 
sky and tnmmed with silver leaves! 

Father [gruffly — but with a certain awe] 
My mother used to beheve the full of the 
moon was the time to sow She was ter- 
rible old-fashioned [With a grunt] I can 
feel it’s bnngmg on my rheumatism Let’s 
go back indoors 

Dion [with intense bitterness] Hide! Be 
ashamed! 

[They both start and stare at Turn] 
Father [mth hitter hopelessness, to his 
jw/e — indicating their son] Who is he? You 
bote him! 

Mother [proudly] He’s my boy! He’s 
Dion! 

Dion [bitterly resentful] What else, in- 
^ed! The identical son! [Mockingly] Are 
Mr Anthony and his wife gomg m to 
dance? The mghts grow cold! The days 
are dimmer than they used to be! Iiet’s 
^ay hide-and-seek! Seek the monkey m 
the moon! 

[ffe suddenly cuts a grotesque caper, 
like a harlequin, and darts off, laugh- 
ing with forced abandon They stare 
nfter him — then slowly follow ] 


[Again there is silence except for the 
sound of the lapping waves Then 
Margaret comes in, followed by the 
humbly worshipping Bh/LT Brown 
She IS almost seventeen, pretty and 
vtvamous, blonde, with big romantic 
eyes, her figure lithe and strong, her 
facial expression intelligent but youth- 
fully dreamy, especially now in the 
moonlight She is in a simple white 
dress On her entrance, her face is 
masked with an exact, almost trans- 
parent reproduction of her own fear- 
tures, but giving her the abstract 
quality of a Girl instead of the indi- 
vidual, Margaret] 

Margaret [looking upward at the moon 
and singing tn a low tone as they enter] 
“Ah, moon of my delight that knowest no 
wane!” 

Billy [eagerly] I’ve got that record — John 
McCormack It’s a peach! Sing some more 
[She looks upward in silence He keeps 
standing respectfully in back of her, 
glancing embarrassedly toward her 
averted face He tries to make con- 
versation] 

I think the Ruh&iydVs great stuff, don’t 
you? I never could memorize poetry worth 
a dam Dion can recite lots of Shelley’s 
poems by heart 

Margaret [slowly taking off her mask — to 
the moon] Dion! [There is a pause] 

Billy [fidgeting] Margaret ! 

Margaret [to the moon] Dion is so won- 
derful ! 

Billy [blunderingly] I adced you to come 
out here because I wanted to tell you 
something 

Margaret [to the moon] Why did Dion 
look at me like that? It made me feel so 
crazy I 

Billy I wanted to ask you somethmg, 
too 

Margaret That one time he kissed me — 
I can’t forget it! He was only joking — but 
I felt — ^and he saw and just laughed! 

Billy Because that’s the uncertain part 
My end of it is a sure thing, and has been 
for a long time, and I guess everybody in 
town knows it — ^they’re always kidding me 
— so it’s a cinch you must know-how I feel 
about you • 

Margaret Dion’s so different from all the 
others He can pamt beautifully and write 
poetry, and he plays and smgs and dances 
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so marvelously But he’s sad and shy, too, 
just like a baby sometimes, and he under- 
stands what I’m really like inside — and — 
and I’d love to run my fingers through his 
hair— and I love him I Yes, I love him I 
IShe stretches out her arms to the moonl 
Oh, Dion, I love you I 
Btlly I love you, Margaret. 

Margaret I wonder if Dion — I saw 
him lookmg at me agam tomght . . . Oh, 
I wonder . ! 

Btlly Itahing her hand and hhirting out] 
Can’t you love me? Won’t you many me 
— after college 

Margaret Where is Dion now, I wonder? 
Billy [shaking her hand in an agony of 
uncertainty] Margaret! Please answer me! 

[Margaret, her dream broken, puts on 
her mask, and turns to him] 

Margaret [matter-of~factly] It’s gettmg 
chilly Let’s go back and dance, Billy 
Billy [desperately] I love you! [He tries 
clumsily to kiss her] 

Margaret [mth an amused laugh] Like 
a brother! You can kiss me if you like 
[She kisses him] A big-brother kiss It 
doesn’t coimt 

[ffe steps back crushed, with head 
bowed She turns away and takes off 
her mask — to- the moon] 

I wish Dion would kiss me agam! 

Btlly [painfully] I’m a poor boob I 
ought to toow better I’ll bet I know. You’re 
m love with Dion I’ve seen you look at 
him Isn’t that it? 

Margaret Dion! I love the sound of it! 
Billy [huskily] Well— he’s always been 
my best friend— I’m glad it’s him — and I 
guess I know how to lose — [He takes 
her hand and shakes it] so here’s wishing 
you all the success and happmess m the 
world, Margaret — and remember I’ll always 
be your best fnend! [He gives her hand a 
final shake — swallows hard— then speaks 
manfully] Let’s go back ml 
Margaret [to the moon — faintly annoyed] 
What IS Billy Brown domg here? I’ll go 
down to the end of the dock and wait 
Dion IS the moon and I’m the sea I want 
to feel the moon Jassmg the sea I want 
Dion to leave the sky to me I want the 
tides of my blood to leave my heart and 
follow him! [She whispers like a little girl] 
Dion! Margaret! Peggy! Peg^ is Dion’s 
girl — Peggy is Dion’s httle girl . • [S^e 


sings laughingly, elfishly] Dion is my 
Daddy-0 ! 

[She is walking toward the end of the 
dock Billy has turned away] 

Btlly I’m gomg I’ll tell Dion you’re here 
[Margaret now speaks to herself more 
and more strongly and assertively, 
until at the end she zs a wife and 
mother] 

Margaret And I’ll be Mrs Dion— Dion’s 
wife — and he’ll be my Dion— my own Dion 
— my little boy— my baby! The moon is 
drowned m the tides of my heart, and 
peace sinks deep through the sea! 

[She disappears, her upturned unmasked 
face like that of a rapturous visionary 
There is sdence again, in which the 
dance music is heard Then this stops, 
and Dios comes in He walks quickly 
to the bench and throws himself on it, 
hiding his masked face in hts hands 
After a moment, he lifts his head, 
peers about, listens huntedly, then 
slowly takes off his mask His real 
face IS revealed in the bright moon- 
light, shrinking, shy and gentle, full 
of deep sadness] 

Dwn [with a suffering bewilderment] 
Why am I afraid to dance, I who loie 
music and rhythm and grace and song and 
laughter? "Why am I afraid to hve, I who 
love life and the beauty of flesh and the 
hvmg colors of earth and sky and sea? 
Why am I afraid of love, I who love love? 
Why am I afraid, I who am not afraid? 
TVhy must I pretend to scorn m order to 
pity? Why must I hide myself m self-con- 
tempt m order to understand? Why must I 
be so ashamed of my strength, so proud 
of my weakness? Why must I hve m a 
cage like a cnmmal, defymg and hatmg, 

I who love peace and fnendship? [Clasp- 
ing hts hands above in supplication] Why 
was I bom without a skm, 0 God, that I 
must wear armor m order to touch, or to 
be touched? 

[A seconds pause of waiting silence- 
then he suddenly claps hts mask over 
his face again, with a gesture of 
despair, and his voice becomes bitter 
and sardonic] 

Or rather. Old Graybeard, why the devil 
was I ever bom at all? 

[Steps are heard from the right Dion 
stiffens, and his mask stares straight 
ahead Billy comes in from the right 
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He ts shuSltng along disconsolately 
When he sees Dion, he stops abruptly 
and glowers resentfully — but at once 
the ^‘good lose/' in him conquers thvsl 
Billy [embarrassedlyl Hello, Dion I’ve 
been looking all over for you [He sits down 
on the bench at the right, forcing a joking ' 
tone] What are you sitting here for, you 
nut— trying to get more moonstruck? [After 
a pause—awkmrdly] I just left Mar- 
garet— 

Dwn [giving a start— immediately defen- 
sively mocking]. Bless you, my children I ; 

Billy [gruffly and slangily] I’m out of 
it— she gave me the gate You’re the origmnl 
white-haired boy Go on in and vrinl We’i e 
been chums ever smee we were kids, haven’t 
we?— and— I'm glad it’s you, Dion [This 
huskily— he fumbles for Dion’s hand and 
gives it a shake] 

Dwn Uelting kis hand fall back — bitterly] 
Chums? Oh no, Billy Brown would despise 
me I 

Billy She’s waitmg for you nowi down 
at the end of the dock 
Dion For me? Which? Who? Oh, no, 
girls only allow themselves to look at what 
IS seen 1 

Billy She’s in loie with you. 

[Dion is moved There ts a pause] 
Dion [siammenng] Miracle? I'm afraid 
[He chants flippantly] I love, thou lovest, 
she loves 1 She loves, she loves — ^what? 

Billy And I know danm well, under- 
neath your nuttmess, you’re gone on her 
[’wowed] Underneath? I love lovel 
Id love to be loved I But I’m afraid! [Ag- 
gressively] Was afraid! Not now! Now I 
make love— to anyone! Yes, I love 
^8gyl Why not? Who is she? Who am I? 
We love, you love, they love, one loves! 
^0 one loves! All the world loves a lover, 
God loves us all and we love Him! Love 
18 a word— a shameless ragged ghost of a 
Word— beggmg at all doors for hfe at any 
pnee! 

Billy [always as tf he hadn’t listened to 
lonat the other said] Say, let’s you and me 
ro^ together at college— 

Dion Billy wants to remain by her side! 
only It’s a bet, then! [Forcing a pnn] 
ou ^ tell her I’ll see that you behave! 
e turTw away] So long Remember she’s 
[He goes] 

Dton [dazedly, to himself] Waiting— 
for mel [He slowly removes his 


mask His face is torn and transfigured by 
joy He stares at the sky raptly] O God 
m the moon, did you hear? She loves mel 
I am not afraid I I am strong! I can love I 
She protects mel Her arms are softly 
around me! She is warmly around mel She 
IS my skin I She is my armor 1 Now I am 
bom — I — the II — one and mdivisible — I 
who love Margaret! [He glances at hts 
mask triumphantly— in tones of deliver- 
ance] You are outgrown! I am beyond you! 
[He stretches out hts arms to the sky] 0 
God, now I believe! 

[From the end of the wharf, Mabgabbt’s 
voice is heard] 

Margaret Dion! 

Dion [raptly] Margaretl 
Margaret [nearer] Dion I 
Dton Margaretl 
Margaret Dion! 

[She comes running in, her mask in 
her hands He springs toward her 
with outstretched arms, but she 
shrinks away with a frightened shnek 
and hastily puts on her mask Dion 
starts back She speaks coldly and 
angrily] 

Who are you? Why are you callmg me? 
I don’t know you! 

Dion [hcarl-brokonly] I love you! 
Margaret [freezingly] Is this a joke — or 
are you drunk? 

Dion [with a final pleading whisper] 
Margaret! 

[But she only glares at him con- 
temptuously Then with a sudden ges- 
ture he claps his mask on and laughs 
wildly and bitterly] 

Ha-ha-ha 1 That’s one on you, Pegl 
Margaret [with delight, pulling off her 
mask] Dion! How did you ever — why, 
I never knew you! 

Dion [putting kis arm around her boldly] 
How? It’s the moon — the crassy moon — ^the 
monkey in the moon— playing jokes on us! 
[He kisses her with his masked face with 
a romantic actor’s passion again and apatnl 
You love mel You know you do! Say it! 
Tell mel I want to hear! I want to feell 
I want to know! I want to want! To want 
you as you want mel 
Margaret [in ecstasy] Oh, Dion, I do! 
I do love you ! 

Dton [with ironic mastery — rhetorically] 
And I love you! Oh, madly! Oh, forever 
and ever, amen! You are my evening star 
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and all my Pleiades 1 Your eyes are blue 
pools m wiuch gold dreams glide, your body 
IS a young white birch leamng backward 
beneath the bps of spring Sol iHe has bent 
her back, his arms supporting her, his face 
above Tiers] Sol IHe kisses herl 
Margaret imth overpowering passionate 
languor^ Oh, Uionl Lionl I love youl 
Dion [with more and more mastery in 
his tone] I love, you love, we lovel Gomel 
Eestl Eela\l Let go your clutch on the 
world 1 Dim and dimmer 1 Fadmg out in 
the past behind 1 Gonel Death 1 Now! Be 
bom 1 Awake 1 Live 1 Dissolve into dew— 
mto silence — ^into night^ — into earth — ^mto 
space — into peace — into meamng — into joy 
— ^mto God — ^mto the Great God Pan I 

[JVhile he has been speaking, the moon 
has passed gradually behind a black 
cloud, its light fading out There is 
a moment of intense blackness and 
silence Then the light gradually 
comes on again Dion’s voice, at first 
in a whisper, then increasing in volume 
with the light, ts heard] 

Wake upl Time to get upl Time to exist 1 
Time for school 1 Time to learn 1 Leam to 
pretend 1 Cover your nakedness 1 Leam to 
liel Leam to keep stepl Join the proces 
sionl Great Pan is deadl Be ashamed 1 
Margaret [with a so6] Oh, Dion, I am 
ashamed 1 

Dion [mockingly] Sssshhl Watch the 
monkey m the moonl See him dance! His 
tail IS a piece of strmg that was left when 
he broke loose from Jehovah and ran away 
to join Charley Darwin’s circus! 

Margaret I know you must hate me now! 
[She throws her arms around him and hides 
her head on his shoulder] 

Dion [deeply moved] Don’t cry! Don’t 
— ! [He suddenly tears off his mask — in 
a passionate agony] Hate you? I love you 
with all my soul ! Love me ! Why can’t you 
love me, Margaret? 

[He tries to kiss her, but she jumps to 
her feet with a frightened cry, hold- 
ing up her mask before her face 
protectingly] 

Margaret Don’t! Please! I don’t know 
you! You frighten me! 

Dion [putting on his mask again — quietly 
and bitterly] All’s well I’ll never let you 
see agam [He puts his arm around her — 
gently mocking] By proxy, I love you 
There! Don’t cry! Don’t be afraid! Dion 


Anthony will many you some day [He 
kisses her] “I take this woman ” [Ten- 
derly joking] Hello, woman! Do you feel 
older by aeons? Mrs Dion Anthony, shall 
we go in, and may I have the next dance? 

Margaret [tenderly] You crazy child! 
[Then, laughing with joy] Mrs Dion An- 
thony! It soimds wonderful, doesn’t it? 

[They go out] 

ACT ONE 


Scene One 
Seven years later 

The sitting room of Mrs Dion An- 
thont’s half of a two-family house in the 
homes section of the town — one of those 
one-design districts that daze the eye with 
multiplied ugliness The four pieces of furni- 
ture shown are in keeping — an armchair at 
left, a table with a chair in back of it at 
center, a sofa at right The same court- 
room effect of the arrangement of benches 
in Act One is held to here The background 
IS a backdrop on which the rear wall is 
painted with the intolerable lifeless realistic 
detail of the stereotyped paintings which 
usually adorn the sitting rooms of such 
houses It IS late afternoon of a gray day 
in winter 

Dion w sitting behind the table, staring 
before him The mask hangs on his breast 
below his neck, gimng the effect of two 
faces His real face has aged greatly, grown 
more strained and tortured, but at the same 
time, in some queer way, more selfless and 
ascetic, more fixed in its resolute with- 
drawal from life The mask, too, has 
changed It is older, more defiant and mock- 
ing, its sneer more forced and bitter, its 
Pan quality becoming Mephistophelean It 
has already begun to show the ravages of 
dissipation 

Dion suddenly reaches out and takes up 
a copy of the Hew Testament which is on 
the table and, putting a finger in at ran- 
dom, opens and reads aloud the text at 
which it points 

Dion "Come unto me all ye who are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest’’ 
[He stares before him in a sort of trance, 
his face lighted up from within hut pain- 
fully confused — in an uncertain whisper] 

I mil come — but where are you, Savior? 
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[The noise of the outer door shutting 
« heard Dion starts and claps the 
mocking mask on his face again He 
tosses thk Testament aside con- 
temptuously} 

Blah! Fixation on old Mama Chnstiamtyl 
You infant blubbermg in the dark, you! 

[He laughs, with a bitter self-contempt 
Footsteps approach He picks up a 
newspaper and hides behind it hur- 
riedly Mabgab£T enters She is dressed 
tn stylish, expensive clothes and a fur 
coat, which look as if they had been 
remodeled and seen service She has 
grown mature and maternal, in spite 
of her youth Her pretty face is still 
fresh and healthy, but there is the be- 


Margaret [keeping to her certainty! 
You're my oldest 

Dion [with mocking apprecnatirm! She 
puts the Kmgdom of Heaven in its place! 

Margaret [withdramng her hand! I was 
serious 

Dion So was I— about something or other. 
[He laughs! This domestic diplomacy! We 
communicate in code—when neither has the 
other’s key! 

[Maboahot frovms confusedly, then 
forces a playful tone! 

Margaret I want to have a serious talk 
with you, young man. In spite of your 
promises, you’ve kept up the hard dnnk- 
mg and gambhng you started the last year 
abroad 


ginning of a permanently worried, ap- 
prehensive expression about the nose 
and mouth — an uncomprehending hurt 
in her eyes Dion pretends to be eru- 
grossed in his paper She bends down 
and kisses him! 

Margaret [with a forced gayety! Good 
mormng— at four in the afternoon! You 
were snonng when I left! 

Dion [putting his arms around her with a 
negligent, accustomed gesture — mockingly! 
The Ideal Husband! 

[Masgabet, already preoccupied with 
another thought, comes and sits in the 
chair on ike left! 

Margaret I was afraid the children would 
disturb you, so I took them over to Mrs 
Young's to play. 

[There is a pause Dion picks up 
the paper again Mabgabbt asks 
anxiously . . ] 

I suppose they’ll be all right over there, 
don’t you? 

[He doesn't ansioer She is more hurt 
than offended! 

I wish you’d try to take more mterest in 
the children, Dion 

Dion [mockingly! Become a father — be- 
fore breakfast? Tm m too dehcate a con- 
dition 


[SAe turns away, hurt Penitently 
pats her hand—vaguelu! 

All right I’ll try 

Margaret [squeezing his hand — with p 
seasiue tendemessl Play with them You 
a mgger kid than they are— underneath 
Dion [self^ockingly— flipping the Bibl 

downnght 

pantile! Suffer these httle ones!” 


Dion Prom the time I realized it wasn’t 
in me to be an artist — except in hving — and 
not even m that! [He laughs bitterly! 

Margaret [with conviction! But you can 
pamt, Dion — ^beautifully! 

Dion [unih deep painl No! [He sud- 
denly takes her hand and kisses it grate- 
fully! I love Margaret! Her blindness 
surpasseth all understandmg! [Bitterly] Or 
IS it pity? 

Margaret We’ve only got about one hun- 
dred doUars left m the bonk 

Dion [with dazed surprise! What! Is all 
the money from the sale of the house gone? 

Margaret [weanly] Every day or so 
you’ve been casbng checks You’ve been 
drmking-— you haven’t counted — 


j.iTTn.aoiyj jL Know I \.After a pause 
-^oberly] No more estate to fall back on, 
eh? Well, for five years it kept us hvmg 
abroad in peace It bought us a httle hap- 
piness of a kind — didn’t it? — ^livmg and 
lovmg and having children— [A/ter a slight 
pause— bitterly]— thinking one was creatmg 
before one discovered one couldn’t! 

Mar^ret [this time with forced conmo- 
tionj But you con paint— beautifully! 

Dion [angrily! Shut up! [After a pause 
—jeenngly! So my wife thinks it behooves 
me to settle down and support my family 
^ the meager style to which they’ll have 
to become accustomed? 

Margaret Cshame/acedly] I didn’t say— 
still— somethmg’s got to be done 
Dion [harshly] Will Mrs Anthony help- 
fuUy suggest what? ^ 


- Ajuiy x>rown on the 

street He said you’d have made a good 
architect, if you’d stuck to it 
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Dion Flatterer ! Instead of leaving college 
when my Old Man died? Instead of marry- 
ing Peggy and gomg abroad and bemg 
happy? 

Margaret [as if she hadn’t heard] He 
spoke of how well you used to draw 

Dion Billy was m love with Margaret 
at one time 

Margaret He wanted to know why you’ve 
never been m to see him 

Dion He’s bound heaven-bent for success 
It’s the will of Mammon 1 Anthony and 
Brown, contractors and bmlders-^eath 
subtracts Anthony, and I sell out— Billy 
graduates — Brown and Son, architects and 
builders — old man Brown penshes of pa- 
ternal pnde — and now we have Wilham A 
Brown, architect 1 Why his career itself 
already has an architectural design! One 
of God’s mud pies! 

Margaret He particularly told me to ask 
you to drop m 

Dion {.STpnnging to his feet — assertively] 
No! Pnde! I have been alive! 

Margaret Why don’t you have a talk with 
him? 

Dion Pnde m my failure! 

Margaret You were always such close 
friends 

Dion [wore and more desperately] The 
pnde which calne after man’s fall — by which 
he laughs as a creator at his self-defeats! 

Margaret Not for my sake — but for your 
own— and, above all, for the children’s! 

Dion {.vnth terrible despair] Pnde! Pnde 
without which the Gods are worms! 

Margaret {.after a pause, meekly and 
humbly] You don’t want to? It would 
hurt you? All nght, dear Never mmd 
We’ll manage somehow — you mustn’t worry 
— you must start your beautiful pamtmg 
agam — and I can get that position m the 
library — ^it would be such fim for me work- 
mg there! {She reaches out and takes 
his hand— tenderly] I love you, dear I 
understand 

[Diok slumps dovm into his chair, 
crushed, his face averted from hers, as 
hers IS from him, although their hands 
are still clasped He speaks in a trem- 
bling, expiring voice] 

Dion Pnde is dymg ! {As if he were suffo- 
cating, he pulls the mask from his resigned, 
pale, suffering face He prays like a Saint 
in the desert, exorcizing a demon] Pnde 


4s dead! Blessed are the meek! Blessed are 
the poor m spirit! 

Margaret {without looking at him — in a 
comforting, motherly tone] 'My poor boy! 

Dion {resentfully — clapping on hts mask 
again and springing to his feet — derisively] 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inhent 
graves! Blessed are the poor m spint, for 
they are blmd! {With tortured bitterness] 
All right! Then I ask my wife to go and 
ask Billy Brown — that’s more deadly f.hnn if 
I went myself! {With wild mockery] Ask 
him if he can’t find an openmg for a 
talented young man who is only honest 
when he isn’t sober — ^implore him, beg Imn 
in the name of old love, old fnend^p — 
to be a generous hero and save the woman 
and her children! {He laughs with a sort 
of diabolical, ironical glee now, and starts 
to go out] 

Margaret {meekly]. Are you gomg up 
street, Dion? 

Dion Yes 

Margaret Will you stop at the butchers’ 
and have them send two pounds of pork 
chops? 

Dion Yes 

Margaret And stop at Mrs Young’s and 
ask the children to huny nght home? 

Dion Yes 

Margaret Will you be back for dinner, 
Dion? 

Dion, No 

{He goes, the outer door slams Mab- 
OAHET sighs with a tired incomprehen- 
sion and goes to the window and stares 
out] 

Margaret {worriedly] I hope they’ll watch 
out, crossmg the street 

Scene Two 

BmLT Brown’s Office, at five in the after- 
noon At the center is a fine mahogany desk 
with a swivel chair in back of it To the 
left of the desk is an office armchair To 
the nght of the desk is an office lounge 
The background is a backdrop of an office 
wall, treated similarly to that of Scene One 
in its over-meticulous representation of 
detail 

BmLT Brown is seated at the desk, look- 
ing over a blue pnnt by the light of a 
desk lamp He has grown into a fine-looking, 
well-dressed, capable, college-bred Amencan 
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business man, boyish still and vnih the same 
engaging personality 

The telephone rings 

Brown [answering the telephonel Yes? 
Who? [!rhts in surprise — then vnth eager 
pleasured Let her come nght in 

[He gets up and goes to the door, ex- 
pectant and cunous Margaret enters 
Her face ts concealed behind the mash 
of the pretty young matron, still 
hardly a woman, who cultivates a 
naively innocent and bravely hopeful 
attitude toward things and acknowl- 
edges no wound to the world She ts 
dressed as in Scene One but with an 
added touch of elective pnmping here 
and thercl 

Margaret [very gaylyl Hello, Billy 


Roman tomb, they say [He laughsl They 
want an onginal touch of modem novelty 
stuck m to liven it up and make it look 
different from other town halls [Putting 
the drawing back on his desk} And IVe 
been figuring out how to give it to them, 
but my mind doesn’t seem to run that 
way Have you any suggestion? 

Margaret [os if she hadn't heard] Dion 
certainly draws well, Billy Brown was say- 
ing? 

Brown [iryin£r not to show his annoy- 
ance] Why, yes— he ^d— and still can, 
I expect 

[There ts a pause He masters what he 
feels to he an unworthy pague and 
turns to her generously] 

Dion would have made a cracking good 
architect 


Brown! 

Brown [awkward tn her presence, shaking 
her hand] Come in Sit down This is a 
pleasant surprise, Margaret 

[She sits down on the lounge He sits 
tn hts chair behind the desk, as before] 

Margaret [looking around] What lovely 
ofiScesl My, but Billy Brown is getting 
grand! 

Brown [pleased] I’ve just moved in The 
old place was too stuffy 

Margaret It looks so prosperous — ^but 
then, Billy is doing so wonderfully well, 
everyone says 

Brown [modestly] Well, to be frank, it’s 
been mostly luck Things have come my 
way without my domg much about it 
[With an abashed pnde] Still— I have done 
a httle somethmg myself [He picks the plan 
from ike desk] See this? It’s my design for 
the new Municipal Building It’s just been 
accepted— provisionally— by the Committee 

Margaret [taking the plan, speaking 
vaguely] Oh? 

[She looks at the plan abstractedly 
There ts a pause She speaks suddenly] 
You mentioned the other day how well 
Dion used to draw , 

Brom [o bit stiffly] Yes, he certainly 
Old [He takes the drawing from her and 
at once becomes interested and squints at 
« frowmngly] Did you notice that anyt^K 
seemed lackmg m this? 

Margaret [indifferently] Not at all 

Brown [with a cheerful gnn] The Com- 
mttee want it made a little more Amencan 
Its too much of a conventional Greco- 


ilfarparct [proudly] I know He could 
be anything he wanted to 
Brown [after a pause — cmbarrassedly] 
Is he working at anything these days? 

Margaret [defensively] Oh, yes! He’s 
painting wonderfully! But he’s just like 
a child, he’s so impractical He doesn’t tiy 
to hat c an exhibition anywhere, or anything 
Brown [surprised] The one time I ran 
into him, I 'bought he told me he’d de- 
stroyed all hiB pictures— that he’d gotten 
sick of paintmg and completely given it up 
Margaret [qmckly] He always tells 
people that He doesn’t want anyone even 
to look at his things, imagine! He keeps 
saying they’re rotten— when they’re really 
too beautiful! He’s too modest for his own 
good, don’t you think? But it is true he 
hasn’t done so much lately since we’ve 
been back You see, the children take up 
OTch jot of bis time He just worships 
mem! Im afraid he’s becommg a hopeless 
faimly man, just the opposite of what any- 
one would expect who knew him in the 
old days 


er/toarrassea oy her loy- 
alty and Jm knowledge of the facts] Yes, 
l toow [He coughs self-consciously] 
Margaret [aroused by something tn kis 
manner] But I suppose the gossips are 
teJJmg the ^me silly stones about him they 
always id [She forces a laugh] Poor Dion! 
Give a dog a bad name! [Her voice breaks 
a httle tn spite of herself] 

Brotan [hasWy] I haven’t heard any 
wncertainfi,, then dccidL 
to plunge tn] except about money matters 
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Margaret [forcing a laugh] Oh, perhaps 
they're true enough Dion is such a gener- 
ous fool with his money, hke all artists 
Brown [with a certain doggedness] 
There’s a rumor that you’ve applied for a 
position at the Library 
Margaret [forcing a gay tone] Yes, in- 
deed! Won’t it be fun! Maybe it’ll im- 
prove my mind! And one of us has got to 
be practical, so why not me? [She forces a 
gay, girlish laugh] 

Brown [impulsively reaching out and tak- 
ing her hand — awkwardly] Listen, Mar- 
garet Let’s be perfectly frank, will you? 
I’m such an old friend, and I want hke 
the deuce to You know dam well I’d 
do an3rthing m the world to help you— or 
Dion 

Margaret [withdrawing her hand, coldly] 
I’m afraid I — don’t understand, Billy Brown 
Brown [acutely embarrassed] Well, I — ^I 
just meant — you know, if you needed 

[There is a pause He looks question- 
ingly at her averted face, then ven- 
tures on another tack, speaking 
matter-of-factly] 

I’ve got a proposition to make to Dion — 
if I could ever get hold of him It’s this 
way business has been piling up on me — 
run of luck — ^but I’m short-handed I need 
a crack chief draftsman dam badly — or I’m 
liable to lose out Do you think Dion 
would consider it — as a temporary stop-gap 
— ^until he felt m the painjmg mood again? 

Margaret [striving to conceal her eager- 
ness and relief — judicially] Yes — ^I really do 
He’s such a good sport, and Billy and he 
were such pals once I know he’d be only 
too tickled to help him out 
Broion [diffidently] I thought he might 
be sensitive about working for — ^I mean, 
with me — ^when, if he hadn’t sold out to 
Dad he’d be my partner now — [earnestly] 
and, by jingo, I wish he was! [Abruptly] 
Let’s try to nail him down right away, Mar- 
garet Is he home now? [He reaches for 
the phone] 

Margaret [hurriedly] No, he — ^he went 
out for a long walk 

Broion Perhaps I can locate h i m later 
around town somewhere 
Margaret [with a note of pleading] Please 
don’t trouble It isn’t necessaiy I’m sure 
when I talk to him— he’s coming home to 
dinner [Getting up] Then it’s all 
settled, isn’t it? Dion will be so glad to 


be able to help an old fnend — ^he’s so ter- 
nbly loyal, and he’s always liked Billy 
Brown so much! [Holding out her hand] 
I really must go now! 

Brown [shaking her hand] Good-by, Mar- 
garet I hope you’ll be droppmg m on us a 
lot when Dion gets here 

Margaret Yes [She goes] 

[Brown s^ts at his desk again, looking 
ahead in a not unsatisfying melancholy 
reverie] 

Brown [muttering admiringly hut pity- 
ingly] Poor Margaret! She’s such a game 
sport, but it’s pretty damn tough on her! 
[Indignantly] By God, I’m going to give 
Dion a good talking-to one of these days I 

Scene Three 

Cybel’s parlor An automatic, nickel-in-the 
slot player-piano is at the center, rear On 
its right IS a dirty gilt second-hand sofa 
At the left is a hold-spotted crimson plush 
chair The hackdrop for the rear wall is 
cheap wall-paper of a dull yellow-hrown, 
resemhling a blurred impression of a fallow 
field in early spring There is a cheap alarm 
clock on top of the piano Beside it Cyhel's 
mask IS lying 

Dion is sprawled on his back, fast asleep 
on the sofa His mask has fallen down on 
his chest His pale face w singularly pure, 
spiritual, and sad 

The player-piano is groggily banging 
out a sentimental medley of “Mother- 
Mammy” tunes 

Ctbee is seated on the stool in front of 
the piano She is a strong, calm, sensual, 
blonde girl of twenty or so, her complexion 
fresh and healthy, her figure full-breasted 
and vnde-hipped, her movements slow and 
solidly languorous like an animal’s, her 
large eyes dreamy with the reflected stirring 
of profound instincts She chews gum like 
a sacred cow forgetting time with an eternal 
end Her eyes are fixed, incuriously, on 
Dion’s pale face Ctbel, as the tune runs 
out, glances at the clock, which indicates 
midnight, then goes slowly over to Dion 
and puts her hand gently on his forehead 

Cybel Wake up I [Dion stirs, sighs] 

Dion [murmuring dreamily] “And He 
laid his hands on them and healed them ” 
[With a start he opens his eyes and, half 
sitting up, stares at her hemlderedly] What 
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—■where— ■who are you? [ffe reaches for his 
mask and claps it on defensively} 

Cybel [placidly} Only another female 
You was camping on my steps, sound 
asleep I didn’t want to run any nsk getting 
mto more trouble with the cops pmching 
you there and blaming me, so I took you in 
to sleep it off 

Dion [mockingly} Blessed are the pitiful. 
Sister! I’m broke— but you ■will be re- 
warded m Heaven! 

Cyhel [calmly} I wasn’t wasting my pity 
Why should I? You were happy, weren't 
you? 

Dion [approvingly} Excellent! You’re 
not a moralist, I see 

Cyhel [going on} And you look like a 
good boy, too— when you’re asleep Say, 
you better beat it home to bed or you’ll be 
locked out 

Dion [mockingly} Now you’re becoming 
maternal, Miss Earth Is that the only an- 
swer— to pm my soul mto every vacant 
diaper? 

[She stares dovm at his mask, her face 
grovnng hard He laughs} 

But please don’t stop stroking my achmg 
brow Your hand is a cool mud poultice on 
■the stmg of ■thought! 

Cyhel [calmly} Stop acting I hate hnm 
fats [She looks at him as if waiting for 
him to remove kis mask — then turns her 
indifferently and goes to the piano} 
Well, if you simply got to be a regular 
devil like all the other irisitmg sports, I 
spose I got to play with you 

[She takes her mask and puis tt on — 
then turns The mask ta the rouged 
and eye-blackened countenance of ike 
hardened prostitute She now speaks 
tn a coarse, harsh voice! 
lOndly state your dishonorable mtentions, 
1 any I I can’t sit up all mght keepmg 
company! Let’s have some music! 

f<SAe puts a plug in the machine The 
same sentimental medley begins to 
play The two masks stare at each 
other She laughs} 

[Dion slowly removes his mask Ctbeu 
stops the music with a jerk Dion’s 
face IS gentle and sad] 

Dion [humbly} I'm sorry It has always 
been such agony with me to be touched! 


[Ctbei, takes off her mask and comes 
back and sits down on the stool} 
Cybel [sympathetically} Poor kidl I’ve 
never had one, but I can guess They hug 
and kiss you and take you on their laps 
and pinch you and want to see you gettmg 
d"pssed and imdressed — as if they o^wned 
3'cu I bet you I’d never let them treat 
one of mine that way! 

Dion [turning to her} You’re lost m blind 
alleys, too [Suddenly holding out his hand 
to her} But you’re strong Let’s be fnends 
Cybel [until a strange sternness, searching 
his face} And never nothing more? 

Dion [unth a strange smile} Let’s say, 
never anything less I 

[She takes his hand There is a nng at 
the outside door bell CrsBn:, and Dion 
stare at each other There is another 
nng Ctbei, puts on her mask Dion 
does likewise} 

Cybel [mockingly} When you got to love 
to live, it’s hard to love hvmg I better join 
the A F of L and soap-box for the eight- 
hour night! Got a nickel, baby? Play a 
tune 

[She goes out Dion puts o nickel in 
The same sentimental tune starts 
Cybeii returns, followed by Bilet 
Bhown His face is rigidly composed, 
but his supenor disgust for Dion can 
be seen Dion jerks off the music, and 
he and Billt look at each other for a 
moment, Ctbee watching them both 
—then, bored, she yawns} 

He’s hunting for you Put out the lights 
when you go I’m gomg to sleep [She starts 
to go — then, as if reminded of something 
turns to Dion] Life’s all right, if you let it 
alone [Mechanically flashing a trade smile 
at Bilev] Now you linow the "way, Hand- 
some, call agami [She goes} 

Brown [after an awkward pause} Hello 
Dion! I’ve been lookmg all toiS fS 
you This place was the very last chance 
[After another pause — embarrassedly} 
Let s take a walk 

Hion [mockingly} I’ve given up exercise 
They claim it lengthens your life 
Brown [persuasively} Come on, Dion be 
he?^ You’re certainly not staymg 

Dion Billy would like to think me taken 
m flagrante delicto, eh? 

Brown Don’t be a damn fool! Listen tc 
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me! Fve been lookmg you up for purely 
selfish reasons I need your help 
Dion lastonished] What? 

Brown IVe a proposition to make that I 
hope you’ll consider favorably out of old 
friendship To be frank, Dion, I need you 
to lend me a hand down at the o ffi ce 
Dion Ivnth a harsh laughl So it’s a job, 
IS It? Then my poor wife did a-beggmg go f 
Brown irepelled — sharplyl On the con- 
traiy, I had to beg her to beg you to take 
it! [More angnly’} Look here, Dion! I 
won’t hsten to you talk that way about 
Margaret! And you wouldn’t if you weren’t 
drunk! [Suddenly shaking himl What m 
hell has come over you, anyway! You 
didn’t use to be like this! What the devil 
are you going to do with yourself — sink 
into the gutter and drag Margaret with 
you? If you’d heard her defend you, he 
about you, tell me how hard you were 
working, what beautiful thin gs you were 
pamtmg, how you stayed at home and idol- 
ized the children! — ^when everyone knows 
you’ve been out every mght sousmg and 
gambling away the last of your estate 
[He stops, ashamed, controlling himselfl 
Dion [wearilyl She was lying about her 
husband, not me, you fool! But it’s no use 
e^lainmg [In a sudden, excitable passion] 
What do you want? I agree to anythmg — • 
except the humiliation of yellmg secrets at 
the deaf! 

Brown [trying a bullying tone — roughlyl 
Bunk! Don’t try to crawl out! There’s no 
excuse, and you know it [As Dion doesn't 
reply— penitently^ But I know I shouldn’t 
talk this way, old man! It’s only because 
we’re such old pals — ^and I hate to see you 
wastmg yourself — you who had more brains 
than any of us! But, damn it, I suppose 
you’re too much of a rotten cynic to be- 
heve I mean what I’ve just said! 

Dion [touchedl I know Billy was always 
Dion Anthony’s friend 
Brown You’re damn right I am — ^and I’d 
have proved it long ago if you’d only given 
me half a chance ! After all, I couldn’t keep 
chasmg after you and be snubbed every 
time A man has some pnde! 

Dion [bitterly mochingl Dead wrong! 
Never more! None whatever! It’s unmoral] 
Blessed are the poor m spirit. Brother! 
When shall I report? 

Brown [eagerly] Then you’ll take the — 
you’ll help me? 


Dion [wearily bitter] IT take the job. 
One must do somethmg to pass away the 
time, while one is waitmg—for one’s next 
mcamation 

Brown [jokingly] I’d say it was a bit 
early to be worrymg about that [Trying 
to get Dion stcTtedl Como along, now* It^s 
pretty late 

Dion [shaking Brown’s hand off his 
shoulder and walking away jrom him — ajter 
a pause] Is my father’s chair stiU there? 

Brown [turning away— embarrassed] I— 
I don’t really remember, Dion— I’ll look it 
up 

Dion [taking off his mask— slowly] I’d 
I^e to sit where he spun what I have spent 
What ahens we were to each other! When 
he lay dead, his face looked so familiar that 
I wondered where I had met that man be- 
fore Only at the second of my conception 
After that, we grew hostile with concealed 
shame And my mother? I remember a 
sweet, strange girl, with affectionate, bewil- 
dered eyes as if God had locked her m a 
dark closet without any explanation I was 
the sole doll our ogre, her husband, al- 
lowed her, and she played mother and child 
with me for many years m that house until 
at last through two tears I watched her die 
with the shy pride of one who has length- 
ened her dress and put up her hair. And I 
felt like a forsaken toy and cried to be bur- 
ied with her, because her hands alone had 
caressed without clawmg She hved long 
and aged greatly m the two days before 
they closed her coffin The last time I 
looked, her punty had forgotten me, she 
was stainless and imperishable, and I knew 
my sobs were ugly and meamngless to her 
virgimty, so I shrank away, back mto life, 
with naked nerves jumping hke fieas, and 
m due course of nature another girl called 
me her boy m the moon and married me 
and became three mothers m one person, 
while I got pamt on my paws m an en- 
deavor to see God! [jETe laughs wildly — 
claps on his mask] But that Ancient Hu- 
morist had given me weak eyes, so now 
I’ll have to foreswear my quest for Him 
and go m for the Ommpresent Successful 
Serious One, the Great God Mr Brown, 
instead! [He makes him a sweeping, mock- 
ing bow] 

Brown [repelled but cajolingly] Shut up, 
you nut! You’re still drunk Come on! Let's 
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start! {He grabs Dion by the arm and 
switches oS the light] 

Dion {from the darkness — mockingly] I 
am thy ^om, bald, nude sheep! Lead on, 
Almighty Brown, thou Kindly Light! 


Cybel You keep getting closer, but it 
knows you still want to win — a little bit— - 
and It’s wise all I care about is playing 
{She lays out another game] Spcakmg of 
my canned music, our Mr Brown hates 
that old box 


ACT TWO 


SeSNB OnB 


Cybel’s parlor— about sunset in spring 
seven years later The arrangement of fur- 
niture IS the same, but the chair and sofa 
are new, bnght-colored, cosily pieces The 
old automatic piano looks exactly the 
same The cheap alarm clock is still on 
top of it On either side of the clock, the 
masks of Dion and CtbeIi arc lying The 
background backdrop is hnlhant, stunning 
wall-paper, on which enmson and purple 
flowers and fruits tumble over one another 
in a riotously profane lack of any apparent 
design 

Dion sits m the chair on the left, CrBEii 
on the sofa A card-table ts between them 
Both are playing solitaire Dion is now pre- 
maturely gray His face is that of an ascetic, 
a martyr, furrowed by pain and self-torture, 
yet lighted from within by a spiritual calm 
and human kindliness 

Ctbei, has grown stouter and more vo- 
luptuous, but her face is still unmarked and 
fresh, her calm more profound She is like 
an unmoved idol of Mother Earth 

The picmo ts whining out its same old 
sentimental medley They play their cards 
intently and contentedly The mime stops 


Cybel {musingly] I love those rotten old 
rob tunes They make me wise to people 
I hats what’s inside them— what makes 
them love and murder them neighbor— cry- 
ing jags set to music! 


Dion {compassionately] Every song i 
trymg to find the Wi 

in the Beginning 

Cpbel They try to know too much 
makes them weak I never puzzled th 

imderstood her and knew their parts i 
acted na^lly And on both sides we w 
able to keep our real virtue, if you get i 

S) 1 


{At the mention of Brown, Dion trem- 
bles as if suddenly possessed, has a 
terrible struggle with himself, then 
while she continues to speak, gets up 
like an automaton and puts on his 
mask The mask is now tcmbly rav- 
aged, All of Its Pan quality has 
changed into a diabolical Mephis- 
tophelean cruelty and irony] 

He doesn’t mind the music inside That 
gets him somehow But he thinks the case 
looks shabby, and ho wants it junked But 
I told him that just because he’s been keep- 
ing me so long, he needn’t start bossing like 
a husband or I’ll — [She looks up and 
sees the masked Dion standing by the 
piano — calmly] hello! Getting jealous 
again? 

Dion {jecnngly] Arc you falling in love 
wiUi your keeper, old Sacred Cow? 

Cybel {unthout taking offense] Cut it! 
You’ve boon asking mo that for years Be 
vourself! He’s healthy and handsome — but 
he’s too guilty What makes you pretend 
you think love is so important, anyway? 
It’s just one of a lot of things you do to 
keep life living 

Dion {in the same tone] Then you’ve 
lied when you’ve said you loved me, have 
you. Old Tilth? 

Cybel {affectionately] You’ll never grow 
upl We’ve been friends, haven’t we, for 
seven years? I've never let myself want you 
nor you me Yes, I love you It takes all 
kinds of love to make a world 1 Ours is the 
In mg cream, I say, living rich and high! 
{After a pause — coaxmgly] Stop hidmg I 
know you 

[Dion, taking off Jus mask, wearily 
comes and sits down at her feet and 
lays his head in her lap — vnth a grate- 
ful smile] 

Dion You’re strong You always give 
You’ve given my weakness strength to live 

Cybel {tenderly, stroking Jm hair ma- 
ternally] You’re not weak You were bom 
wth ghosts in your eyes, and you were 
brave enough to go looking mto your own 
daj-^d you got afraid {After a pause] 

1 aout blame your bemg jealous of Mr 
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Brown sometimes I’m jealous of your wife, 
even though I know you do love her 
Dion [slowlyl I love Margaret I don’t 
know who my wife is 
Cybel iajter a pause — with a queer broken 
laughi Ob, God, sometimes the truth hits 
me such a sock between the eyes I can see 
the stars 1 — and then I’m so damn sorry for 
the lot of you, every damn mother’s son-of- 
a-gun of you, that I’d like to run out naked 
mto the street and love the whole mob to 
death like I was bringmg you all a new 
brand of dope that’d make you forget 
everything that ever was for goodl [With 
a twisted smile] But they wouldn’t see me, 
any more than they see each other And 
they keep right on movmg along and d3'mg 
without my help, an3rway 
Dion [sadly] You’ve given me strength 
to die " 

Cybel You may be important, but your 
life’s not There’s millions of it bom every 
second Life can cost too much e^ on for a 
sucker to afford it — ^like everything else 
And it’s not sacred — only the you inside is 
The rest is earth 

[Dion gets to his knees and with 
clasped hands looks up raptly and 
prays with an ascetic fervor] 

Dion “Into thy hands, O Lord,” 
[Suddenly, with a look of horror] Nothmgl 
To feel one’s life blown out like the flame 
of a cheap match I [He claps on his 
mask and laughs harshly] To fall asleep and 
know you’ll never, never be called to get 
on the job of existence again! “Swift be 
thme approaching flight! Come soon — 
soon!” [He quotes this last with a mocking 
longing] 

Cybel [patting his head maternally] 
There, don’t be scared It’s born in the 
blood When the time comes, you’ll find it’s 
easy 

Dion [jumpmg to his feet and walking 
about excitedly] It won’t be long My wife 
dragged m a doctor the day before yester- 
day He says my heart is gone — ^booze 
He warned me, never another drop or 
[Mockingly] What say? Shall we have a 
dnnk? 

Cybel [like an idol] Suit yourself It’s in 
the pantry [As he hesitates] What set you 
off on this bat? You were ravmg on about 
some cathedral plans 
Dion [wildly mocking] They’ve been ac- 
cepted — ^Mr Brown’s designs! My designs 


I really! You don’t need to be told that He 
hands me one mathematically correct bam 
after another, and I doctor them up with 
cute allurements so that fools will desire to 
buy, sell, breed, sleep, love, hate, curse, and 
pray m them! I do this with devihsh clei- 
emess to their entire dehght ! Once I 
dreamed of pamtmg wind on the sea and 
the skimmmg flight of cloud shadows oier 
the tops of trees! Now [He laughs] 
But pnde is a sm — eien in a memory of 
the long deceased! Blessed are the poor in 
spirit! [He subsides weakly on his chair, his 
hand pressed to his heart] 

Cybel [like an idol] Go home and sleep 
Your wife’ll be worried 
Dion She knows — but shell never admit 
to herself that her husband ever entered 
3mur door [Mocking] Aren’t women lo3al — 
to their vamty and their other thmgs! 

Cybel Brown is commg soon, don’t for- 
get 

Dion He knows too and can’t admit Per- 
haps he needs me here — ^unknown What 
first aroused his passion to possess you ex- 
clusively, do you think? Because he knew 
3'ou loved me, and he felt himself cheated 
He wanted what he thought was my love 
of the flesh! He feels I have no nght to 
love He’d like to steal it as he steals my 
ideas — complacently — ^righteously Oh, the 
good Brown! 

Cybel But you like him, too! You’re 
brothers, I guess, somehow Well, remember 
he’s pa3Tng, he’ll pay — some way or 
other 

Dion [raising his head as if starting to 
remove the masA,]. I know Poor B1II3'! 
God forgive me the eiul I’ve done him ! 

Cybel [reaching out and taking his hand] 
Poor boy! 

[Dion presses her hand convulsively] 
Dion [with forced harshness] Well, 
homeward, Christian soldier! I’m off By- 
bye, Mother Earth! 

[He starts to go out She seems about 
to let him go, then suddenly starts 
and calls with deep gnef] 

Cybel Dion! 

[He looks at her There is a pause He 
comes slowly hack She speaks 
strangely, in a deep, far-off voice, and 
yet like a mother talking to her little 
son] 

You mustn’t forget to kiss me before 5'ou 
go, Dion [She removes his mask] Haven’t 
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I told you to take off your mask m the 
house? Look at me, Dion I've— just — seen 
— Bomethmg I’m afraid you’re gomg away 
a long, long ways I’m afraid I won’t 
see you agam for a long, long tune So it’s 
good-by, dear 

[She kisses him gently He begins to 
sob She hands him back his maskl 
Here you are Don’t get hurt Kemember, 
it’s all a game, and after you’re asleep. I’ll 
tuck you m 

Dion tin a choking, heart-broken cryl 
Motherl [Then he claps on his mask with 
a terrible effort of will — mockinglyl Go to 
the devil, you sentimental old pigl See you 
tomoTrowl [He goes, whistling, slamming 
the doorl 

Cybel [like an idol agatnl What’s the 
good of bearing children? What’s the use of 
givmg birth to death? | 

[SAe sighs wearily, turns, puis a plug in \ 
the piano, which starts up its old sen- 
timental tune At the same moment 
Broww enters quietly from the left 
He IS the ideal of the still youthful, 
good-looking, well-groomed, successful 
provincial American of forty Just 
now, he is plainly perturbed He is 
not able to see either Ctbel’s face or 
her mask! 

Brown CJybell 

[iSAe starts, jams off the music and 
reaches for her mask but has no time 
to put it on} 

Wasn’t Aat Dion I just saw going out — 
after all your promises never to see him! 
[She turns like an idol, holding the 
mask behind her He stares, bewil- 
dered-— stammers} 

I— I beg your pardon— I thought . . 

Cybel [tn her strange ooice] Cybel’s 
gone out to dig m the earth and pray 
Brown [with more assurance} But — aren’t 
those her clothes? 

Cybel Cybel doesn't want people to see 
me naked I’m her sister Dion came to see 
me 

Brown [relieved] So that’s what he’s up 
to, IS it? [With a jniying sigh} Poor Mar- 
garet! [WttA playful reproof} You really 
shouldn’t encourage him He’s married and 
got three big sons 
Cybel And you haven’t 
Broum Utnnp] No, I’m not married 
Cybel He and I were friends 
Brown [with a playful wink} Yes, I can 


imagme how the platonic must appeal to 
Dion's pure, innocent type! It’s no good 
your kidding me about Dion We’ve been 
friends since we were kids I know him in 
and out I’ve always stood up for him what- 
ever he’s done — so you can be perfectly 
frank I only spoke as I did on account of 
Margaret— his wife— it’s pretty tough on 
her 

Cybel You love his wife 

JSrotan [scandalized} What? What are 
you talkmg about? [Uncertainly} Don’t be 
a fool! [After a pause — as if impelled by 
an intense curiosity} So Dion is your lover, 
eh? That’s very interesting [He pulls his 
chair closer to hers} Sit down Let’s talk 
[SAe continues to stand, the mask held 
behind her} 

Tell me— I’ve always been curious— what is 
it that makes Dion so attractive to women 
— especially certain types of women, if 
you’ll pardon me? He always has been, and 
yet I never could see eitactly what they saw 
in him Is it his looks — or because he’s such 
a violent sensualist — or because he poses as 
artistic and temperamental — or because he’s 
so wild — or just what is it? 

Cybel He’s alive 1 

[BnowN suddenly takes one of her 
hands and kisses it} 

Brown [insinuatingly} Well, don’t you 
think I’m alive, too? [Eagerly} Listen 
Would you consider giving up Dion — and 
letting me take care of you under a similar 
arrangement to the one I’ve made with 
Cybel? I like you, you can see that I won’t 
bother you much— I’m much too busy— 
you can do what you hke — ^lead your own 
life — except for seeing him 

tHe stops There is a pause She stares 
ahead unmoved as if she hadn't heard 
He pleads} 

Well— what do you say? Please do! 

Cybel [Aer Voice very weary} Cybel said 
. to tell you she’d be back next week, Mr 
Brown 

Brown [with queer agony} You m e an 
you wont? Don’t be so cruel! I love you! 
[SAe walks away He clutches at her 
pleadingly} 

At least — ^I’ll give you anythmg you ask! — 
please promise me you won’t see Dion An- 
thony again! 

Cybel [with deep gnef} He will never 
see me agam, I promise you Good-by! 

Brown [jubilantly, hssing her hanci^o- 
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litelyl Thank you! Thank you I I’m ex- 
ceedingly grateful [Tactjullyl I won’t dis- 
turb you any further Please forgive my in- 
trusion, and remember me to CJybel when 
you write [He bows, turns, and goes out] 

Scene Two 

The drafting room in Brown’s ofUce 
Dion’s drafting table with a high stool in 
front IS at the center Another stool ts to 
the left of it At the right is a bench It is 
in the evening of the same day The black 
wall drop has windows painted on it with a 
dim, street-lighted view of black houses 
across the way 

Dion is sitting on the stool in back of the 
table, reading aloud from the “Imitation of 
Christ” by Thomas a Kempis to his mask, 
which IS on the table before him His own 
face IS gentler, more spiritual, more saint- 
like and ascetic than ever before 

Dion [like a pnest, offering up prayers 
for the dyingl “Quickly must thou be gone 
from hence, see then how matters stand 
with thee Ah, fool — ^leam now to die to 
the world that thou mayst begm to hve 
with Christ 1 Do now, beloved, do now all 
thou canst because thou knowst not when 
thou shalt die, nor dost thou know what 
shall befall thee after death Keep thyself 
as a pilgrim, and a stranger upon earth, to 
whom the affairs of this world do not — 
belong 1 Keep thy heart free and raised up- 
wards to God, because thou hast not here a 
lasting abode ‘Because at what hour you 
know not the Son of Man will cornel’” 
Amen [He raises his hand over the mask 
as if he were blessing it, closes the book 
and puts it back in his pocket He raises 
the mask in his hands and stares at it with 
a pitying tendemessl Peace, poor tortured 
one, brave pitiful pride of man, the hour 
of our deliverance comes Tomorrow we 
may be with Bjm m Paradise 1 

[He kisses it on the lips and sets it down 
again There is the noise of footsteps 
climbing the stairs in the hallway He 
grabs up the mask in a sudden panic 
and, as a knock comes on the door, 
he claps it on and calls mockingly'] 
Come m, Mrs Anthony, come ml 

[Margaret enters In one hand behind 
her, hidden from him, is the mask of 
the brave face she puts on before the 


world to hide her suffering and disil- 
lusionment, and which she has just 
taken off Her own face is still sweet 
and pretty but lined, drawn and care- 
worn for Its years, sad, resigned, but a 
bit querulous'] 

Margaret [wearily reproving] Thank 
goodness I’ve found youl Why haven’t you 
been home the last two days? It’s bad 
enough your drinkmg agam without your 
staymg away and wonymg us to death 1 

Dion [bitterly] My ears knew her foot- 
steps One gets to recognize eveiythmg — 
and to see nothin g ! 

Margaret 1 finally sent the boys out look- 
mg for you and came myself [With tired 
solicitude] I suppose you haven’t eaten a 
thing, as usual Won’t you come home and 
let me fry you a chop? 

Dion [wondenngly] Can Margaret stiU 
love Dion Anthony? Is it possible she does? 

Margaret [forcing a tired smile] I sup- 
pose so, Dion. I certainly oughtn’t to, 
had I? 

Dion [in the same tone] And I love Mar- 
garet! "What haunted, haimting ghosts we 
arel We dimly remember so much it will 
take us so many milhon years to forget! 
[He comes forward, putting one arm around 
her bowed shoulders, and they kiss] 

Margaret [patting Jus hand\ affection- 
ately] No, you certainly don’t deserve it 
When I stop to think of all you’ve made 
me go through m the years smce we settled 
down here . . ! I really don’t beheve I 
could ever have stood it if it weren’t for 
the boys! [Forcing a smile] But perhaps I 
would — I’ve always been such a big fool 
about you 

Dion [a bit mocJsingly] The boys! Three 
strong sons! Margaret can afford to be 
magnanimous! 

Margaret If they didn’t find you, they 
were commg to meet me here 

Dion [vnth sudden wildness — torluredly, 
sinking on his Jcnees beside her] Margaret! 
Margaret! I’m lonely! I’m fnghtenedi I’m 
going away! I’ve got to say good-by! 

Margaret [patting his hair] Poor boy! 
Poor Dion! Come home and sleep 

Dion [springing up frantically] No! I’m 
a man! I’m a lonely man! I can’t go back! 

I have conceived myself! [With desperate 
mockery] Look at me, Mrs Anthony! If’s 
the last chance I Tomorrow I’ll bare moved 
on to the next hell! Behold your man— 
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the saoivelmg, cnpgmg, life-densang Chris- 
tian slave you have so nobly ignored m the 
father of your sonsl Look! IHe tears the 
mash jrom his face, which ts radiant with 
a great pure love for her and a great sym- 
pathy and tenderness] 0 woman— my love 
—that I have sinned agamst in my sick 
pnde and cruelty— forgive my sms— forgive 
my Bohtude— forgive my sickness— forgive 
me! [He kneels and kisses the hem of her 
dress] 

[MABGABer, who has been storing at 
him in tenor, raises her mask to ward 
off hs face} 

Margaret Dionl Don’t! I can’t bear it! 
You’re like a ghost! You’re dead! Oh, my 
God! Help! Help! 

iShe falls back fainting on the bench 
He looks at her — then takes her hand 
which holds her mask and looks at 
that face — gentlyl 

And now I am permitted to understand and 
love you, too! [He kisses the mask first — 
then kisses her face, murmunngl And you, 
sweetheart! Blessed, thnee blessed are the 
meek! 

IThere is a sound of heavy, hurrying 
footsteps on the stairs He puts on 
his mask in haste The Thbeb Sons 
rush into the room The Eldest is 
about fourteen, the two others thir- 
teen and twelve They look healthy, 
normal likeable boys, with much the 
same quality as Billy Brown's in Act 
One, Scene One They stop short and 
stiffen all in a row, staring from the 
woman on the bench to their father, 
accusingly} 

Eldest We heard someone yell It 
sounded like Mother 

Dion Idefermvely} No It was this lady 
—my wife 

Eldest But hasn’t Mother come yet? 

to Mauqaket] Yes Your 
Mother is here ‘[He stands between them 
and puts her mask over MAKomEr’s face — 
fnen steps back} She has famted You’d bet- 
ter brmg her to 

Boys Mother! 

[They run to her side, kneel and rub 
her wnsts The Duiest smooths back 
her ftatr] 

Dion [watching them} At least I am leav- 
^ her well provided for [He addresses 
ihern directly} Tell your mother she’ll get 
word from Mr Brown’s house I must pay 


him a farewell call I am going Good-by 
[They stop, staring at him fixedly, with 
eyes a mixture of bewildermenl, dis- 
trust and hurt} 

Eldest [awkwardly and shamefacedly} 
Honest, I think you ought to have . 

Second Yes, honest you ought . . 

Youngest Yes, honest 

Dion [in a friendly tone} I know But 1 
couldn’t That’s for you who can You must 
inherit the earth for her Don’t forget now, 
bovs Good-by 

Boys [in the same awkward, self-con^ 
scious tone, one after another} Good-by- 
good-by— good-by [Dion goes} 

Scene Three 

The library of William Brown’s homc—^ 
night of the same day A backdrop of care- 
fully painted, prosperous, bourgeois culture, 
bookcases filled with sets, etc The heavy 
table in the center of the room is expensive 
The leather armchair at the left of it ana 
the couch at the right are opulently com- 
fortable The reading lamp on the table is 
the only light 

Brown sits in the chair at the left, read- 
ing an architectural periodical His expres- 
sion IS composed and gravely receptive In 
outline, his face suggests a Roman consul 
on an old coin There is an incongruous 
distinction about it, the quality of unques- 
tioning faith in the finality of its achieve- 
ment 

There is a sudden loud thumping on the 
front door and the ringing of the bell 
Brown frowns and listens as a servant an- 
swers Dion’s voice can be heard, raised 
mockingly 

Dion Tell him it’s the devil come to 
conclude a bargain 

Brown [suppressing annoyance, and call- 
ing out with forced good nature} Come on 
in, Dion 

[Dion enters He is in a wild state His 
clothes are disheveled, his masked 
face has a terrible deathlike intensity 
—Its moclcmg irony has become so 
cruelly malignant as to give him the 
appearance of a real demon, tortured 
into torturing others} 

Sit down 

Dion [standing and singing} Wilham 
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Brown’s soul lies moldermg m the crib, but 
his body goes marching on I 

Brown [maintaining the same indulgent, 
hig-brotherly tone, which he tries to hold 
throughout the scene] Not so loud, for 
Pete’s sake! I don’t mind— but I’ve got 
neighbors 

Dion Hate them I Fear thy neighbor as 
thyself! That’s the leaden rule for the safe 
and sane [Advancing to the table with a 
sort of deadly calm] Listen! One day 
when I was four years old, a boy sneaked 
up behmd when I was drawmg a picture m 
the sand he couldn’t draw and hit me on 
the head with a stick and kicked out my 
picture and laughed when I cned It wasn’t 
what he’d done that made me ciy, but him ! 
I had loved and trusted him, and suddenly 
the good God was disproved in his person 
and the e\il and mjustice of Man was 
bom! Everyone called me cry-baby, so I 
became silent for life and designed a mask 
of the Bad Boy Pan in which to live and 
rebel against that other boy’s God and pro- 
tect myself from His cruelty And that 
other boy, secretly he felt ashamed but he 
couldn’t acknowledge it, so from that day 
he instinctively developed mto the good 
boy, the good friend, the good man, Wil- 
liam Brown! 

Brown [shamefacedly'] I remember now 
It was a dirty trick ["With a trace of resent- 
ment] Sit down You know where the bcoze 
IS Have a dnnk, if you like But I guess 
you’ve had enough already 

Dion [looking at him fixedly for a mo- 
ment — then speaking strangely] Thanks be 
to Brown for reminding me I must drink 
[He goes and gets a bottle of whisky and 
a glass] 

Brown [vnth a good-humored shrug] All 
nght It’s your funeral 

Dion [returning and pouring out a big 
dnnk in the tumbler] And William 
Brown’s! When I die, he goes to hell! 
Skoal ! 

[He dnnks and stares malevolently In 
spite of himself, Bbown is uneasy 
There is a pause] 

Brown [with forced casualness] Youve 
been on this toot for a week now 

Dion [tauntingly] I’ve been celebrating 
the acceptance of my design for the ca- 
thedral 

Brown [humorously] You certainly 
helped me a lot on it 


Dion [with a harsh laugh] 0 perfect 
Brown! Never mmd! I’ll make him look 
m my mirror yet — ^and drown m it! [He 
pours out another big dnnk] 

Brown [rather tauntingly] Go easy I 
don’t want your corpse on my hands 
Dwn But I do [He dnnks] Brown will 
still need me — ^to reassure him he’s ahve! 
I’ve loved, lusted, won and lost, sang and 
wept! I’ve been life’s lover! I’ve fulfilled 
her will, and if she’s through with me now, 
it’s only because I was too weak to dom- 
inate her m turn It isn’t enough to be her 
creature — you’ve got to create her, or she 
requests you to destroy yourself 
Blown [good-naturedly]. Nonsense Go 
home and get some sleep 
Dion [as if he hadn’t heard— bitingly] 
But to be neither creature nor creator! To 
e\ist only m her mdifference! To be im- 
lo^ ed by hfe ! [Bbowkt stirs uneasily] 

To be merely a successful freak, the result 
of some snide neutralizmg of hfe forces— 
a spineless cactus — ^a wild boar of the 
mountains altered mto a packer’s hog eat- 
ing to become food — a Don Juan inspired 
to romance by a monkey’s glands— and to 
have Life not even think you funny enough 
to see! 

Brown [stung — angnly] Bosh! 

Dion Consider Mr Brown His parents 
bore him on earth as if they were thereby 
entenng him m a baby parade with prizes 
for the fattest — and he’s still bemg wheeled 
along m the procession, too fat now to learn 
to walk, let alone to dance or run, and he’ll 
never live until his hberated dust quickens 
into earth! 

Brown [gruffly] Rave on! With forced 
good-nature] Well, Dion, at any rate, I’m 
satisfied 

Dion [quickly and malevolently] No! 
Brown isn’t satisfied! He’s piled on layers 
of protective fat, but vaguely, deeply he 
feels at his heart the gnaWmg of a doubt! 
And I’m mterested m that germ which 
wriggles like a question mark of msecurity 
in his blood, because it’s part of the crea- 
tive hfe Brown’s stolen from me! 

Brown [forcing a sour gnn] Steal germs? 

I thought you caught them 
Dion [as if he hadn’t heard] It’s mme — 
and I’m interested m seemg it thrive and 
breed and become multitudes and eat imtil 
Brown is consumed! 

Brown [unable to restrain a shudder] 
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Sometimes when you’re drunk, you’re posi- 
tively evil, do you know it? 

Dion [somberly] When Pan was forbid- 
den the hght and warmth of the sun, he 
grew sensitive and self-conscious and proud 
and revengeful— and became Prmce of 
Darkness 

Brown [jocularly] You don’t fit the rfile 
of Pan, Dion It sounds to me like Bacchus, 
alias the Demon Rum, domg the talkmg 
IDioN recovers from his apoam mtfi a 
start and stares at Bbown vnth tem- 
ble hatred There is a pause In spite 
oj himself, Brown squirms and adopts 
a placating tone] 

Go home Be a good scout It’s all well 
enough celebratmg our design bemg ac- 
cepted, but — 

Dion [in a steely voice] I’ve been the 
brains! I’ve been the design! I’ve designed 
even his success — drunk and laughmg at 
him— laughmg at his career! Not proud! 
Sick! Sui of myself and him! Desigmng 
and getting drunk! Savmg my woman and 
children! [He laughs] Ha! And this ca- 
thedral 18 my masterpiece! It will make 
Brown the most eminent architect m this 
state of God’s Country I put a lot mto it 
— what was left of my life! It’s one vivid 
blasphemy from sidewalk to the tips of its 
spires! — ^but so concealed that the fools 
will never know They’ll kneel and wordiip 
the ironic Silenus who tells them the best 
good IS never to be bom! [He laughs tri- 
umphantly] Well, blasphemy is faith, isn’t 
it? In self-preservation the devil mu^ be- 
lieve! But Mr Brown, the Great Brown, 
has no faith! He couldn’t design a cathe- 
dral without it lookmg hke the First Super- 
natural Bank! He only believes in the 
immortality of the moral belly! [He laughs 
wildly — then sinks down in his ckavr, gasp- 
ing, his hands pressed to his heart Then 
suddenly he becomes deadly calm and pro- 
nounces like a cruel malipnant condemna- 
tion] From now on, Brown will nei er 
design anything He will devote his life to 
renovating the bouse of my Cybel into a 
home for my Margaret! 

Brown [simngtng to his feet, kis face con- 
vulsed v^k strange agony] I've stood 
enough! How dare you ! 

Dion [his voice hhc a probe] Why has 
no uoman ever loved him? Why has he 

Brother, the Fnend? 
Isnt their trust — a contempt? 


Brovm You he! 

Dion Why has he never been able to 
love — smce my Margaret? Why has he 
never mamed? Why has he tned to steal 
Cybel, as he once tned to steal Margaret? 
Isn't it out of revenge — and envy? 

Brown [violently] Rot! I wanted Cybel, 
and I bought her! 

Dion Brown bought her for me ! She has 
loved me more than he will ever know ! 

Brown You lie! [Furiously] I'll throw 
her back on the street! 

Dion To me! To her fellow creature! 
Why hasn’t Brown had children — ^he who 
loves children— he who loves my children 
— he who envies me my children? 

Brown [brokenly] I’m not ashamed to 
envy you them ! 

Dion They like Brown, too — as a fnend 
—as an equal — as Margaret has always liked 
him 

Brown [brokenly] And as I’ve liked her! 

Dion How many million times Brown 
has thought how much better for her it 
would have been if die’d chosen hirri m- 
stead! 

Brown [torturedly] You he! [With sud- 
den frenzied defiance] All right! If you 
force me to say it, I do love Margaret! I 
always have loved her and you’ve always 
known I did! 


Dion [with a terrible composure] No! 
That 13 merely the appearance, not the 
truth! Brown loves me! He loves me be- 
cause I have always possessed the power 
he needed for love, because I am love! 

Brown [frenziedly] You drunken bum! 
[He leaps on Dion and grabs him by the 
throat] 

Dion [triumphantly, staring into hts eyes] 
Ah! Now he looks mto the mirror! Now 
he sees his face! 

[Bbown lets go of him and staggers 
back to his chair, pale and trembling] 
Brown [humbly] Stop, for God’s sake! 
You’re mad! 


LsinKing in nis chair, more and 
more weakly] I’m done My heart, not 
Brown [Mockingly] My last will and 
testament! I leave Dion Anthony to Wil- 
liam Brown — ^for him to love and obey— 
for him to become me— then my Margaret 
^11 love me— my children will love me— 
Mr and Mrs Brown and sons, happily ever 
after! [Staggering to his full height and 
looking upward defiantly] Nothmg more— 
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but Man’s last gesture— by which he con- 
quers — ^to laugh! Ha! .[He begins, slops 
as if paralyzed, and drops on Jm knees by 
Brown’s chair, his mask falling off, hts 
Christian martyds face at the point of 
death'\ Forgive me, Billy Buiy me, hide 
me, forget me for your own happiness! 
May Margaret love you! May you design 
the Temple of Man’s Soul! Blessed are the 
meek and the poor m spirit! [He kisses 
Brown’s feet — then more and more weakly 
and childishly} What was the prayer, Billy? 
I’m gettmg so sleepy . 

Brown [in a trancelike tone} “Our Fa- 
ther who art m Heaven ” 

Dion [drowsily} “Our Father” . 

[He dies There is a pause Brown re- 
mains in a stupor for a moment — then 
stirs himself, puts his hand on Dion’s 
breast} 

Blown [dully} He’s dead — ^at last [He 
says this mechanically but the last two 
words awaken him — wondenngly} At last? 
[With triumph} At last! [He stares at 
Dion’s real face contemptuously} So that’s 
the poor weaklmg you really were! No 
wonder you hid! And I’ve always been 
afraid of you — yes, I’ll confess it now, in 
awe of you! Faugh! [He picks up the mask 
from the floor} No, not of you! Of this! 
Say what you like, it’s strong if it is bad! 
And this IS what Margaret loved, not you! 
Not you! This man! — ^this man who willed 
himsplf to me ! [Struck by an idea, he jumps 
to his feet] By God! 

[He slowly starts to put the mask on 
A knocking comes on the street door 
He starts guiltily, laying the mask on 
the table Then he picks it up again 
quickly, takes the dead body and car- 
ries it off left He reappears imme- 
diately and goes to the front door as 
the knocking recommences He calls 
gruffly} 

Hello! Who’s there? 

Margaret It’s Margaret, Billy I’m look- 
ing for Dion 

Brown [uncertainly] Oh — all right 
[Unfastening the door} Come in Hello, 
Margaret Hello, boys! He’s here He’s 
asleep I — I was just dozmg off, too 

[Margaret enters She is wearing her 
mask The Three Sons are with her] 

Margaret [seeing the bottle, forcing a 
laugh] Has he been celebratmg? 

Broum [with strange glibness now] No I 


was He wasn’t He said he’d sworn off 
tonight — ^f 01 ever— for your sake — and the 
kids! 

Margaret [with amazed joy] Dion said 
that? [Hastily defensive] But of course he 
never does drink much Where is he^ 
Brown Upstairs I’ll wake him He felt 
bad He took off his clothes to take a bath 
before he lay down You just wait here 

[She sits in the chair where Dion had 
sat and stares straight before her The 
Sons group around her, as if for a 
family photo. Brown humes out] 
Margaret It’s late to keep you boys up 
Aren’t you sleepy? 

Boys No, Mother. 

Margaret [proudly] I’m glad to have 
three such strong boys to protect me 
Eldest [boastingly] We’d kiD anyone 
that touched you, wouldn’t we? 

Next You bet! We’d make him wish he 
hadn’t! 

Youngest You bet! 

Margaret You’re Mother’s brave boys! 
[She laughs fondly — then asks cunmsly] 
Do you like Mr Brown? 

Eldest Sure thmg! He’s a regular fellow 
Next He’s aU right! 

Youngest Sure thing! 

Margaret [half to herself] Your father 
claims he steals his ideas 
Eldest [loith a sheepish gnn} I’ll bet 
father said that when he was — just talkmg 
Next Mr Brown doesn’t have to steal, 
does he? 

Youngest I should say not! He’s awful 
rich 

Margaret Do you love your father? 
Eldest [scuffling — embarrassed] Why— of 
course . . 

Next [ditto] Sure thmg I 
Youngest Sure I do 

Margaret [with a sigh] I think you’d 
better start on before — nght now — ^before 
3'Our father comes He’ll be lery sick 
and nen ous, and he’ll want to be qmet So 
run along! 

Boys All right 

[They file out and close the front door 
as Brown, dressed in Dion’s clothes 
and wearing his mask, appears at the 
door] 

Margaret [taking off her mask, speaking 
gladly] Dion! 

[She stares wondenngly at him and he 
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at her, she goes to him and puts an 
arm around Atm] 

Poor dear, do you feel sick? [He nodal 
But you look— [ 89 uceisini 7 his arms} why, 
you actually feel stronger and better al- 
ready! Is it true what Billy told me— about 
your sweanng off forever? 

[He nods She exclaims intensely} 
Oh, if you’ll only— and get well— we can 
still be so happy 1 Give Mother a kiss 
[They hss A shudder passes through 
both of them She breaks away, 
laughing with aroused desire} 

Why, Dion? Aren’t you ashamed? You 
haven’t kissed me like that in agesl 

Brown [his voice imitating Diox’s and 
muffled by the mask} I’ve wanted to, Mar- 
garet! 

Margaret [gayly and coqucttishly now] 
Were you afraid I’d spurn you? Why, Dion, 
somethmg has happened It’s like a mir- 
acle! E\en your voice is changed! It ac- 
tually sounds younger, do you know it? 
[Solicitously} But you must be worn out 
Let’s go home [With an impulsive move- 
ment she flings her arms wide open, throw- 
ing her mask away from her as if suddenly 
no longer needing it} Oh, I’m beginning to 
feel so happy, Dion— so happy! 

Brown [stifledly} Let’s go home 
[She puts her arm around him They 
walk to the door} 

ACT THREE 
Scene One 


[There is a pause They work silently} 

Older Draftsman Yes, ever since he fired 
Dion 

Younger Draftsman Funny his firing him 
all of a sudden like that 

[There is a pause They work} 

Older Draftsman I haicn’t seen Dion 
around town since then Haie you? 

Younger Draftsman No, not since Brown 
told us he’d canned him I suppose he’s off 
drowning his sorrow I 

Older Draftsman I heard someone had 
scon him at homo and ho was sober and 
looking fine 

[There is a pause They work} 

Younger Draftsman What got into 
Brown? They say ho fired all his old serv- 
ants that same day and only uses his house 
to sleep in 

Older Draftsman [untfi a sneer] Artistic 
temperament, maybe — ^tho real name of 
which IS swelled head! 

[There is a noise of footsteps from the 
hall Ho whispers wamingly} 

SssttI 

[They bend over their table MAnGxnrr 
enters She does not need to wear a 
mask now Her face has regained the 
self-confident spirit of its youth, her 
eyes shine mth happiness} 

Margaret [heartily} Good morning! 
What a lovely day! 

Both [perfunctorily} Good morning, Mrs 
Anthony 

Margaret [looking around} You've been 
changing around in here, haven't you? 
Where is Dion? 


The drafting room and private offlee of 
Bbown are both shown The former is at 
the left, the latter at the right of a dividing 
wall at the center The arrangement of fur- 
niture in each room is the same as in the 
previous scenes It is ten in the morning of 
a day about a month later The backdrop 
for both rooms is of plain wall with a few 
tacked-up designs and blue prints painted 
on it 

Two Dbabtebmbn, a middle-aged man and 
a young man, both stoop-shouldered, are 
^ting on stools behind what was formerly 
Dion’s table They are tracing plans They 
talk as they work 


mder Draftsman W B is late agam 
Younger Draftsman Wonder what’s got 
mto him the last month? ^ 


[They stare at her} 
I forgot to tell him something important 
this morning, and our phono’s out of order 
So if you’ll tell him I’m here 

[They don’t move There is a pause 
Mabqaret speaks stiffly} 

Oh, I realize Mr Brown has given strict 
orders Dion is not to be disturbed, but 
surely [Sharply} Where is my hiiA- 
band, please? 

Older Draftsman We don’t know 

Margaret You don’t know? 

Younger Draftsman We haven’t seen him 

Margaret Why, he left home at eight- 
thirty I 

Older Draftsman To come here? 

Younger Draftsman This morning? 

Margaret [provoked^ Why, of course, to 
eome here — as he does every day! 
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IThey stare at her There is a jjauscl 
Older Draftsman ievasively'] We haven’t 
seen him 

Margaret Iwith asperity] Where is Mr 
Brown? 

Younger Draftsman [at a noise of foot- 
steps from the hall — sulkily] Coming now 
[Brown enters He w now wearing a 
mask winch %s an exact likeness of 
his face as it was in the last scene — 
the self-assured success When he sees 
Margaret, he starts hack apprehend 
sively] 

Brown [immediately controlling himself 
— breezily] Hello, Margaret! This is a 
pleasant surprise! [He holds out his hand] 
Margaret [hardly taking it — reservedly] 
Good morning 

Brown [turning quickly to the Drafts- 
men] I hope you explamed to Mrs An- 
thony how busy Dion 
Margaret [interrupting him — stiffly] I 
certainly can’t understand 
Brown [hastily] I’ll explain Come in 
here and be comfortable [He throws open 
the door and ushers her into his private 
office] 

Older Draftsman Dion must be putting 
over some bluff on her 
Younger Draftsman Pretendmg he’s still 
here — and Brown’s helpmg him 
Older Draftsman But why should Brown, 
after he ? | 

Younger Draftsman Well, I suppose 
Search me 

[They work] 

Brown Have a chair, Margaret 

[She sits on the chair stiffly He sits 
behind the desk] 

Margaret [coldly] I’d like some explana- 
tion 

Brown [coaxingly] Now, don’t get angry, 
Margaret! Dion is hard at work on his 
design for the new State Capitol, and I 
don’t want him disturbed, not even by you! 
So be a good sport! It’s for his own good, 
remember! I asked him to explam to you 
Margaret [relenting] He told me you’d 
agreed to ask me and the boys not to come 
here — ^but then, we hardly ever did 
Brown But you might! [With confiden- 
tial fnendhness] This is for his sake, Mar- 
garet I know Dion He’s got to be able to 
work without distractions He’s not the 
ordinary man — you appreciate that And 
this design means his whole future! He’s to 


get full credit for it, and as soon as it’s 
accepted, I take him into partnership It’s 
all agreed And after that I’m gomg to take 
a long vacation — go to Europe for a couple 
of years — and leave everythmg here m 
Dion’s hands! Hasn’t he told you all tins'* 
Margaret [jubilant now] Yes — but I 
could hardly believe [Proudly] I’m 
sure he can do it He’s been hke a new 
man lately, so full of ambition and energy! 
It’s made me so happy! [She stops in con- 
fusion] 

Brown [deeply moved, and taking her 
hand impulsively] And it has made me 
happy, too! 

Margaret [confused — with an amused 
laugh] Why, Billy Brown! For a moment, 
I thought it was Dion, your voice sounded 
so much I 

Brown [with sudden desperation] Mar- 
garet, I’ve got to tell you! I can’t go 
on like this any longer! I’ve got to con- 
fess ! There’s something ! 

Margaret [alarmed] Not— not about 
Dion? 

Brown [harshly] To hell with Dion! To 
hell with Billy Brown! [He tears off his 
mask and reveals a suffering face that ts 
ravaged and haggard, his own face tor- 
tured and distorted by the demon of 
Dion’s mask] Think of me! I love you, 
Margaret! Leave him! I’ve always loved 
you! Come away with me! I’ll sell out 
here! We’ll go abroad and be happy! 

Margaret [amazed] Billy Brown, do you 
realize what you’re saymg? [With a shud- 
der] Are you crazy? Your face — ^is temble 
You’re sick! Shall I phone for a doctor? 

Brown [turning away slowly and putting 
on his mask — dully] No I’ve been on the 
verge — of a breakdown — for some tune I 
get spells . I’m better now. [He turns 
back to her] Forgive me! Forget what I 
said! But, for all our sakes, don’t come here 
agam 

Margaret [coldly] After this— I assure 
you ! [Looking at him with pained in- 
credulity] Why, Billy — 1 simply won’t be- 
lieve — after all these years . ! 

Brown It will never happen agam Good- 
by 

Margaret Good-by [Wishing to leave on 
a pleasant change of subject — forcing a 
smile] Don’t work Dion to death! He’s 
never home for dinner any more 

[She goes out past the Draftsmen 
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Brown sits dovm at his desk, taking 
off the mask again He stares at tt with 
bitter, cynical amusemcnt’\ 

Brown You’re dead, William Brown, 
dead beyond hope of resurrection! It’s the 
Dion you buried in your garden who 
killed you, not you him I It’s Margaret’s 
husband who [He laughs harshlyl 
Paradise by proxy! Love by mistaken 
identity 1 God! [This is almost a prayer — 
then fiercely defianfl But it is paradise 1 I 
do lovel 

Ws he ts speaking, a well-dressed, im- 
portant, stout man enters the drafting 
room He is carrying a rolled-up plan 
in his hand He nods condescendingly 
and goes directly to Brown’s door, 
on which he raps sharply, and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, turns the 
knob Brown has just time to turn 
his head and get kis mask on] 

Man [bnsklyl Ah, good morning! I came 
right in Hope I didn’t disturb ? 

Brown [the successful architect now — 
urbanelyf Not at all, sir How are j’ou? 

[They shake hands} 
Sit down Have a cigar And now what can 
I do for you this morning? 

Man [unrolling his plan} It’s your plan 
My wife and I have been gomg oior it 
again We like it — ^and we don’t — and vh^n 
a man plans to lay out half a million, why 
he wants everythmg exactly right, eh? 

[Brow'n nods] 

Its too cold, too spare, too like a tomb, 
rf you’ll pardon me, for a liveable home 
Can't you hven it up, put in some decora- 
tions, make it fancier and warmer — you 
toow what I mean [He looks at Brown a 
ott doubtfully} People tell me you had an 
assistant, Anthony, who was a real shark 
on these details but that you’ve fired 
him — 

Brovm [suavely} Gossip! He’s still with 
me but, for reasons of his own, doesn’t 
wish It known Yes, I trained him, and he’s 
very ingenious I'll turn this nght over to 
nim and instruct him to cany out your 
wishes 

Scene Two 

The library of Bbovtn's home about eight 
the same night Brown can be heard feeling 
hw way in through the dark He switches 
on the reading h.mp on the table Directly 


under it on a sort of stand is the mask of 
Dion, its empty eyes staring front 
Brown takes off his own mask and lays 
it on the table before Dion’s He flings him- 
self down in the chair and stares without 
moving into the eyes of Dion’s mask 
Finally, he begins to talk to it in a bitter, 
mocking tone 

Brown Listen! Today was a narrow 
escape — for us! We can’t aioid discovery 
much longer We must get our plot to work- 
ing I We'\c already made William Brown’s 
will, leaMng you his money and business 
Wc must hustle off to Europe now — and 
murdor him there 1 [A bit tauntingly} Then 
50U— the I in you—/ will Ine with Mar- 
garet h"ppily ever after [More tauntingly} 
She will have children by me I [He seems 
to hear some mocking denial from the mask 
H c bends toward it] What? [With a sneer] 
Anvway, that doesn’t matter 1 Your chil- 
dren already loic me more than they cier 
lo\cd joul And Margaret lo\cs me morel 
You think jou’vc won, do you— that I’ve 
got to vanish into 30 U in order to live? 
Not yet, my fncndl Nc^crl Waitl Gradu- 
ally Margaret will loic what is beneath— 
mel Little by little I’ll teach her to know 
mo, and then finally I’ll rcxcal mj'sclf to 
her, and confess that I stole your place out 
of loae for her, and she’ll understand and 
forgive and love mel And you’ll be for- 
gotten! Hal [Again he bends down to the 
niask as if listemng—torturedly} What’s 
that? She’ll never believe? Shell never see? 
She’ll ncicr understand? You lie, devil! 
[// c reaches out hts hands as if to take the 
mask by the throat, then shrinks back with 
a shudder of hopeless despair} God have 
mercy! Let me believe! Blessed are the 
merciful! Let me obtam mercy! [He waits, 
hu face upturned— pleadingly} Not yet? 
[Despairingly} Never? 

[There is a pause Then, tn a sudden 
panic of dread, he reaches out for 
the mask of Dion like a dope fiend 
after a drug As soon as he holds it, 
he seems to gam strength and is able 
to force a sad laugh} 

Now I am drinking your strength, Dion— 
strength to love in this world and die and 
Bleep and become fertile earth, as you are 

y garden-your weak- 
ness the strength of my flowers, your fail- 
ure as an artist pamtmg their petal wi4 
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lifel [With bravado] Come with me while 
Margaret’s bridegroom dresses in your 
clothes, Mr. Anthony 1 I need the devil 
when I’m m the dark! IHe goes ojf out of 
the room, hut can he heard talking] Your 
clothes begm to fit me better than my 
own I Huny, Brother 1 It’s time we were 
home Our wife is waitmgl [He reappears, 
having changed his coat and trousers] Come 
with me and tell her agam I love herl 
Come and hear her tell me how she loves 
you I [He suddenly cannot help kissing the 
mask] I love you because she loves you! 
My kisses on your hps are for herl [He 
puts the mask over his face and stands for 
a moment, seeming to grow tall and proud 
^then with a laugh of bold self-assurance] 
Out by the back way! I mustn’t forget I’m 
a desperate criminal, pursued by God, and 
by myself! [He goes out, laughing with 
amused satrsfaction] 

Scene Thheb 

The sitting-room of Marqahet’s home It 
IS about half an hour after the last scene 
Margaret sits on the sofa, waiting with the 
anxious, impatient expectancy of one deeply 
in love She is dressed with a careful, subtle 
extra touch to attract the eye She looks 
young and happy She is trying to read a 
book The front door is heard opening and 
closing She leaps up and runs back to 
throw her arms around Brown as he enters 
from the right, rear She kisses him pas- 
sionately He recoils with a sort of guilt 

Margaret [laughingly] Why, you hateful 
old thmg, you! I really beheve you were 
trymg to avoid kissing me! Well, just for 
that. I’ll never 

Brown [with fierce, defiant passion, kissing 
her again and again] Margaret! 

Margaret Call me Peggy again You used 
to when you really loved me [Softly] Re- 
member the school commencement dance — 
you and I on the dock m the moonhght? 

Brown [with pain] No [He takes his 
arms from around her] 

Margaret [still holding him — with a 
laugh] Well, I like that! You old bear, 
you! Why not? 

Brown [sadly] It was so long ago 

Margaret [a bit melancholy] You mean 
you don’t want to be remmded that we’re 
getting old? 


Brown Yes [He kisses her gently] I’m 
tired Let’s sit down 

[They sit on the sofa, his arm about 
her, her head on his shoulder] 
Margaret [with a happy sigh] I don’t 
mmd remembermg — ^now I’m happy It’s 
only when I’m unhappy that it hurts— and 
I’ve been so happy lately, dear— and so 
grateful to jmu! 

[He stirs uneasily She goes on joy- 
fully] 

Evei^ihmg’s changed! I’d gotten pretty re- 
signed to — and sad and hopeless, too — ^and 
then all at once you turn right around, 
and eveiythmg is the same as when we were 
first married — much better even, for I was 
never sure of you then You were always 
so strange and aloof and alone, it seemed 
I was never really touchmg you But now 
I feel you’ve become qmte human — ^hke me 
— ^and I’m so happy, dear! [She kisses him] 
Brown [/ws voice trembling] Then I 
have made you happy— happier than ever 
before — no matter what happens? 

[She nods] 

Then — ^that justifies eveiythmg! [He forces 
a laugh] 

Margaret Of course it does! I’ve always 
known that But you — j'ou wouldn’t be — 
or you couldn’t be — ^and I could never 
help you — and all the time I knew you 
were so lonely! I could always hear you 
calhng to me that you were lost, but I 
couldn’t find the path to you because I 
was lost, too! That’s an awful way for a 
wife to feel! [She laughs— joyfully] But 
now you’re here! You’re mme! You’re my 
long-lost lover, and my husband, and my 
big boy, too ! 

Brown [with a trace of jealousy] Where 
are your other big boys tomght? 

Margaret Out to a dance They’ve all 
acquired girls. I’ll have you know 
Brown [mockingly] Aren’t you jealous? 
Margaret [gayly]. Of course! Tembly! 
But I’m diplomatic I don’t let them see 
[Changing the subject] Believe me, thej'’ve 
noticed the diange m you ! The eldest was 
saymg to me to-day “It’s great not to 
have Father so nervous any more Why, 
he’s a regular sport when he gets started!” 
And the other two said very solemnly 
‘You bet!” [SAe laughs] 

Brown [brokenly] I — ^I’m glad 
Margaret Dion! You’re ciymg! 

[Brown, stung by the name, gets up] 
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Brown [harshly] Nonsense I Did you ever 
know Dion to cry about anyone? 

Margaret [sadly] You couldn’t — ^then 
[You were too lonely You had no one to 
cry to 

[Brown goes and tales a rolled-up 
plan from the table drawer] 

Brown [dully] I’ve got to do some work 

Margaret [disappointedly] What, has 
that old Billy Brown got you to work at 
home again, too? 

Brown [ironically] It's for Dion’s good, 
you know — and yours 

Margaret [making the best of it — cheer- 
fully] All nght I won’t be selfish It really 
makes me proud to have you so ambitious 
Let me help 

[She brings kis drawing-board, which 
he puts on the table and pins his plans 
upon She sits on the sofa and picks 
up her book] 

Brown [carefully casual] I hear you 
were m to see me today? 

Margaret Yes, and Billy wouldn’t hear 
of it! I was qmte funous until he con- 
vinced me It was all for the best When 
is he gomg to take you mto partnership? 

Brown Very soon now 

Margaret And will he really give you 
full charge when he goes abroad? 

Brown Yes 

Margaret [practically] I’d pm him down 
if I could Promises are all right, but 
[She hesitates] I don't trust him 

Brown [with a start, sharply] What 
makes you say that? 

Margaret Oh, somethmg that happened 
today 

Brown What? 

Margaret 1 don’t mean I blame him, 
but-to be frank, I think the Great God 
Brown, as you call him, is gettmg a b.t 

^cer, and it’s time he took a vacation 
Don’t you? 


Brown [his voice a bit excited~b 
guardedly] But why? What did he do? 

Margaret [hesitatingly] Well— -it’s real 
go ally— he suddenly got awfully strang 
as face scared me It was like a corps 
Tten he raved on some nonsense about 1 


[She looU oi Brown, who is sfani 
TV* becomes uneasy] 

Maybe I shoul^’t tell you this He simp 
uasnt responsible Then he came to hS 


self and was all nght and begged my par- 
don and seemed dreadfully sorry, and I 
felt sorry for him [With a shudder] But 
honestly, Dion, it was just too disgusting 
for worcfe to hear himl [With kind, devas- 
tating contempt] Poor Billy! 

Brown [with a show of tortured dension] 
Poor Billy! Poor Billy the Goat! [With 
mocking frenzy] I’ll kUl him for you I I’ll 
serve you his heart for brealdaatl 
Margaret [jumping up—fnghienedly] 
Dion! 

Brown [waving his pencil knife with 
grotesque fiounskes] I tell you I’ll murder 
this God-damned di^ustmg Great God 
Brown who stands hke a fatted calf in 
the way of our health and wealth and 
happiness! 

[Marqabep, bewildered, not knowing 
how much he is pretending, puts an 
arm about him] 

Margaret Don’t, dear! You’re bemg hor- 
rid and strange agam It makes me afraid 
you haven’t really changed, after all 
Brown [unheeding] And then my wife 
can be happyl Ha! 

[He laughs She begins to cry He con- 
trols himself, and pats her head 
gently] 

All right, dear Mr Brown is now safely 
m hell Forget himl 

[Maroahet stops crying hut is still 
worried] 

Margaret I diould never have told you 
^but I never imagmed you’d take it 
senously I’ve never thought of BiUy Brown 
^cept as a fnend, and lately not even that! 
He 8 just a stupid old fool! 

heU? They’re torturing him! [Controlling 
himself again^-exhausiedly] Please leave 
me alone now I’ve got to work 
Margaret All nght, dear I'd go into the 
» anythmg you want, just 

caa L^he pats his face—cajolingly] Is it 
all forgotten? 


V/ U/IE 
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Margaret Yes 
Bto^ Then .fs dead, I promisel 
Ibhe k^es him and goes out He stares 
ahead, then shakes off his thoughts and 
concentrates on his work—mockinglu] 
Our be^tiful new Capitol calls you, Mr 
Dion! To work! We’ll adroitly hide old 
Bilenus on the cupola! Let him dance over 
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their law-making with his eternal leer! [He 
bends over hts worki 

ACT FOUR 
ScBNB One 

The drafting room and Brown’s office It 
IS dusk of a day about a month later 

The Two Draftsmen are bent over their 
table, working 

Brown, at his desk, is working feverishly 
over a plan He is wearing the mask of 
Dion The mask of William Brown rests 
on the desk beside him As he works, he 
chuckles with malicious glee and finally 
flings down his pencil with a flourish 

Brown Done! In the name of the Al- 
mighty Brown, amen, amen! Here’s a won- 
drous fair capitol! The design would do 
just as well for a Home for Cnmmal Im- 
beciles! Yet to them, such is my art, it 
will appear to possess a pure common-sense, 
a fat-bellied finality, as dignified as the sus- 
penders of an assemblyman! Only to me 
will that pompous fagade reveal itself as 
the wearily iromc grin of Pan as, his ears 
drowsy with the crumbling hum of past 
and future civilizations, he half-listens to 
the laws passed by his fieas to enslave him I 
Ha-ha-ha I [He leaps grotesquely from be- 
hind his desk and cuts a few goatish capers, 
laughing with lustful memmenti Long live 
Chief of Police Brown! District Attorney 
Brown ! Alderman Brown ! Assembljunan 
Brown! Mayor Brown! Congressman 
Brown! Governor Brown! Senator Brown! 
President Brown! [He chants^ Oh, how 
many persons m one God make up the 
Good God Brown? Hahahaha! 

[The Two Draftsmen in the next room 
have stopped work and are listening! 

Younger Draftsman Drunk as a fool! 

Older Draftsman At least Dion used to 
have the decency to stay away from the 
ofi&ce — 

Younger Draftsman Funny how it’s got 
hold of Brown so quick! 

Older Draftsman He was probably hit- 
ting it up on the QT all the time 

Brown [coming back to his desk, laugh- 
ing to himself and out of breath! Time to 
become respectable agami [He takes off the 
Dion mask and reaches out for the Wil- 
liam Brown one — then stops, with a hand 


on each, staring down on the plan vnth 
fascinated loathing His real face is now 
sick, ghastly, tortured, hollow-cheeked and 
fevensh-eyed! Ugly! Hideous! Despicable! 
Why must the demon m me pander to 
cheapness — ^then pumsh me with self-loath- 
ing and hf e-hatred? Why am I not strong 
enough to perish — or blind enough to be 
content? [To heaven, bitterly hut plead- 
ingly! Give me the strength to destroy 
this! — and myself! — and him! — and I will 
believe in Thee! 

[While he has been speaking, there has 
been a noise from the stairs The 
Two Draftsmen have bent over their 
work Margaret enters, closing the 
door behind her At this sound. 
Brown starts He immediately senses 
who it 15 and exclaims with alarm! 
Margaret ! 

[He grabs up both masks and goes into 
a room on the right Margaret enters 
She looks healthy and happy, hut her 
face wears a worried, solicitous expres- 
sion! 

Margaret [to the Draftsmen] Good 
mommg Oh, you needn’t look wolned— 
it’s Mr Brown I want to see, not my hus- 
band 

Younger Draftsman [hesitatingly! He’s 
locked himself m— but maybe, if you’ll 
knock . [Margaret knocks! 

Margaret [calling somewhat embarrassed- 
ly! Mr Brown I 

[Brown enters his office, wearing the 
William Brown mask He comes 
quickly to the other door and un- 
locks it! 

Brown [with a hectic cordiality! Come 
on, Margaret I Enter 1 This is delightful ! Sit 
down! What can I do for you? 

Margaret [taken aback— a bit stiffly! 
Nothing much 

Brown Something about Dion, of course 
Well, your darhng pet is all nght^never 
better! 

Margaret [coldly! That’s a matter of 
opmion I think you’re workmg him to 
death 

Brown Oh, no, not him It’s Brown who 
IS to die We’ve agreed on that 
Margaret [gimng him a queer look! I’m 
serious 

Brown So am I Deadly serious ! Hahaha ! 
Margaret [checking her indignation! 
That’s what I came to see you about 
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Keally, Dion has acted so hectic and on 
edge lately I’m sure he’s on the verge of 
a breakdown 

Broton Well, it certainly isn’t dnnk He 
hasn’t had a drop He doesn’t need it! 
Hahal And I haven’t, either, although the 
gossips are beginnmg to say I'm soused all 
the time! It’s because I’ve started to laugh 1 
Hahahal They can’t believe in ]oy in this 
town except by the bottle 1 What funny 
little people I Hahahal When you’re the 
Great God Brown, eh, Margaret? Hahahal 
Margaret [getting wp—wn.easdy'i I’m 
afraid I— 

Brown Don't be afraid, my dearl I won’t 
make love to you agaml Honor bright! 
I’m too near the grave for such folly But 
it must have been funny for you when you 
came here the last time — watching a dis- 
gustmg old fool like me, eh? — too funny 
for words! Hahahal [With a sudden move- 
ment he flourishes the design before fieri 
Look! We’ve finished it I Dion has finished 
it! His fame is made I 
Margaret [tartly} Eeally, Billy, I believe 
you are drunk! 

Brown Nobody kisses me — so you can 
all beheve the worst! Hahahal 
Margaret [chillingly} Then, if Dion is 
through, why can’t I see him? 

Brown [crazily} See Dion? See Dion? 
Well, why not? It’s an age of miracles 
The streets are full of Lazaruses Pray! I 
mean — watt a moment, if you please 

[Brown disappears into the room at 
the right A moment later he reappears 
in the mask of Dion He holds out his 
arms, and Margaret rushes into them 
They kiss passionately Finally he sits 
with her on the lounge} 

Margaret So you’ve finished it! 

Brown Yes The Committee is coming 
to see it soon I've made all the changes 
they’ll like, the fools! 

Margaret [lovingly} And can we go on 
th^ second honeymoon, right away now? 

Broum In a week or so, I hope — as soon 
as Ive gotten Brown off to Europe 
Mmgaret Tell me— isn’t he dnnking 


Broim [laughing as Brown did] Hah 

on life! He can’t stand it! It’s buniu 
ms insides out! 

Margaret [alarmed] Dear! I’m wom( 


about you You sound as crazy as he did — 
when you laugh! You must rest! 

Brown [controlling himself} I’ll rest m 
peace—when he's gone! 

Margaret [with a queer look} Why, Dion, 
that isn’t your suit It’s just like — 

Broum It's his! We’re gettmg to be like 
twms I'm mhentmg his clothes already! 
[Calming himself as he sees how frightened 
she w] Don’t be womed, dear I’m just a 
trifle elated, now the job’s done I guess 
I’m a bit soused on hfe, tool 

[The CoMMiTTEB, three important- 
looking, average personages, come 
into the drafting room} 

Margaret [forcing a smue} Well, don’t 
let it burn your insides out! 

Brown No danger! Mme were tempered 
m hell! Hahaha! 

Margaret [kissing him, coaxingly} Come 
home, dear — please! 

Older Draftsman [knocking on the door] 
The Committee is here, Mr Brown 

Brown [hurriedly to Margaret] You re- 
ceive them Hand them the design I’ll get 
Brown [He raises his tioice] Come right 
m, gentlemen 

[He goes into the room at the right, as 
the CoMMmEH enter the offi.ee When 
they see Margaret, they stop in sur- 
prise} 

Margaret [emharrassedly} Good after- 
noon Mr Brown will be right with you 
[They boio Margaret holds out the 
design to them} 

This IS my husband’s design He fimshed it 
today 


KfOmmittee Ah! [They crowd around to 
look at It — with enthusiasm} Perfect! 
Splendid! Couldn’t be better! Exactly what 
we suggested! 




Mr Anthony will be so pleased! 

Member Mr Anthony? 
pother Is he workmg here again? 

Third Did I understand you to say this 
was your husband’s design? 

^frgaret [excitedly} Yes! Entirely hisl 
S, ^ UjipafZed] 

Sd you? 


ineir Heads in solemn sur- 
prise} 

Oh the contemptible cad! I hate him! 

J^tnghi^mockingly} 
Hate me, Margaret? Hate Brown? How 
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superfluous! [Oratoncally'i Gentlemen, I 
have been keeping a secret from you in 
order that you might be the more im- 
pressed when I revealed it That design 
IS entirely the mspiration of Mr Dion 
Anthony’s gemus I had nothmg to do 
with it 

Margaret [contritely]. Oh, Billy! Fm 
sorry! Forgive me! 

[Bhown, ignoring her, takes the plan 
from the Committee, and begins un- 
pinning it from the hoard] 

Brown [mockingly] I can see by your 
faces you have approved this You are de- 
lighted, aren’t you? And why not, my dear 
sirs? Look at it, and look at you ! Hahaha ! 
It’ll immortalize you, my good men! You’ll 
be as death-defying a joke as any m Joe 
Miller! [With a sudden complete change 
of tone — angrily] You damn fools! Can’t 
you see this is an insult — a terrible, blas- 
phemous insult! — ^hat this embittered fail- 
ure Anthony is hurlmg m the teeth of our 
success — an insult to you, to me, to you, 
Margaret — and to Almighty God! [In a 
frenzy of fury] And if you are weak and 
cowardly enough to stand for it, I'm not! 
[He tears the plan into four pieces The 
CoMMrnEE stands aghast Mabqaret 
runs forward] 

Margaret [in a scream] You coward! 
Dion! Dion! [She picks up the plan and 
hugs it to her bosom] 

Brown [vnth a sudden goatish caper] 
I’ll tell him you’re here 

[He disappears, hut reappears almost 
immediately in the mask of Dion 
He IS imposing a terrible discipline on 
himself to avoid dancing and laugh- 
ing He speaks suavely] 

Eveiythmg is all nght — all for the best — 
you mustn’t get excited! A httle paste, 
Margaret! A httle paste, gentlemen! And 
all will be well! Life is imperfect. Brothers 
Men have their faults, Sister! But with a 
few drops of glue much may be done! A 
little dab of pasty resignation here and 
there — and even broken hearts may be re- 
paired to do yeoman service! 

[He has edged toward the door They 
are all staring at him with petrified 
bewilderment He puts his finger to 
Jvi^ Zips] 

Sssdil This IS Daddy’s bedtime secret for 
today Man is bom broken He hves by 
mendmg The grace of God is glue I 


[With a quick prancing movement, he 
has opened the door, gone through, 
and closed it after him silently, shak- 
ing with suppressed laughter He 
springs lightly to the side of the petri- 
fied Draftsmen and speaks in a 
whisper] 

They will find him m the httle room Mr 
Wilham Brown is dead! 

[With light leaps he vanishes, his head 
thrown back, shaking with silent 
laughter The sound of his feet leap- 
ing down the stairs, five at a time, 
can be heard Then a pause of silence 
The people in the two rooms stare 
The Younger Draftsman is the first 
to recover] 

Younger Draftsman [rushing into the next 
room, and shouting in terrified tones] IVh: 
Brown is dead! 

Committee He murdered him I 
[They all run into the little room on 
the nght Margaret remains, stunned 
with horror They return in a moment, 
carrying the mask of WiI/Liam Brown, 
two on each side, as if they were 
carrying a body by the legs and 
shoulders They solemnly lay him 
down on the couch and stand looking 
down at him] 

First Committeeman [with a fnghtened 
awe] I can’t beheve he’s gone 

Second Committeeman [in the same 
tone] I can almost hear him talkmg [As 
if impelled, he clears his throat and ad- 
dresses the mask importantly] Mr Brown 
— [He stops short] 

Third Committeeman [shnnking back] 
No Dead, all nght! [Suddenly, hystencally 
angry and terrified] We must take steps at 
once to run Anthony to earth! 

Margaret [with a heart-broken cry] 
Dion’s iimocenti 

Younger Draftsman I’ll phone for the 
pohce, sir! [He rushes to the phone] 

Scene Two 

The library of WilI/Iam Brown’s home 
The mask of Dion stands on the table be- 
neath the hght, facing front 

On his knees beside the table, facing 
front, stripped naked except for a white 
cloth around his loins, is Brown The 
clothes he has tom off in his agony are 
scattered on the floor His eyes, his armsi 
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hxs whole body strain upward, hts muscles 
wnthe vnth hts lips as they pray silently 
in their agonized supplication Finally a 
voice seems tom out of him 


Brown Mercy, Compassionate Savior of 
Maul Out of my depths I cry to you! 
Mercy on thy poor clod, thy clot of un- 
hallowed ear^, thy clay, the Great God 
Brown 1 Mercy, Savior! [JTe seems to watt 
for an answer — then leaping to his feet he 
puis out one hand to touch the mask like 
a frightened child reaching out for its 
nurse’s hand — then speaks with immediate 
mocking despairl Bsih! I am sorry, little 
children, but your kmgdom is empty God 
has become disgusted and moved away to 
some far ecstatic star where life is a danc- 
mg Same! We must die without him [Ad- 
dressing the mask — harshlyf Together, my 
friend! You, too! Let Margaret suffer! Let 
the whole world suffer as I am suffermgl 
[There is a sound of a door being 
pushed violently open, padding feet 
in slippers, and CranL, wearing her 
mask, runs into the room She stops 
short on seeing Bbown and the mask, 
and stares from one to the other for 
a second in confusion She is dressed 
in a black kimono robe and wears 
slippers over her bare feet Her yellow 
hair hangs down in a great mane over 
her shoulders She has grown stouter, 
has more of the deep objective calm 
of an tdoU 

Brown Istanng at her— fascinated — with 
(peat peace as if her presence comforted 
hirnl Gybell I was coming to you! How 
did you know? 

E(^K/ takes off her mask and looks 
from Brown to the Dion mask, now 
with great understanding^ 

Cybel So that’s why you never came to 
me agam! You are Dion Brown! 

Broum [bitterly] I am the remains of 
William Brown! Iffe points to ike mask of 
^lONl I am his murderer and his mur- 


Cybel [with a laugh of exasperated pitr 
Oh. why can’t you ever learn to leave yov 
selves alone and leave me alone! 

Bi% and naivelyl I a 

iJSS with a motherly s 

hunting for someone! They came to n 


place, huntmg for a murderer, Dion! They 
must find a victim! They’ve got to quiet 
their fears, to cast out their devils, or 
they'll never sleep soundly agam! They've 
got to absolve themselves by findmg a 
guilty one! They’ve got to kill someone 
now, to live! You’re naked! You must be 
Satan! Run, Billy, run! They’ll come here! 
I ran here to warn — someone! So run away 
if you want to live I 

Brown [like a sulky child], I’m too tired 
I don’t want to 

Cybel [with motherly calm] All nght, 
you needn’t, Billy Don’t sulk [As a noise 
comes from oufside] Anyway, it’s too late 
I hear them in the garden now 

[Brown, listening, puts out his hand 
and takes the mask of Dion] 

Brown [mockingly, as he gams strength] 
Tha nks for this one last favor, Dion! Lis- 
ten! Your avengers! Standmg on your 
grave m the garden! Hahaha! [He puts on 
the mask and springs to the left and makes 
a gesture as if flinging French windows open 
Gayly mocking] Welcome, dumb wordup- 
pers! I am your great God Brown! I have 
been advised to run from you, but it is my 
almighty whim to dance into escape over 
your prostrate souls! 






a volley of shots Brown staggers 
back and falls on the floor by the 
couch, mortally wounded Ctbbu runs 
to his side, lifts him on to the couch, 
and takes off the mask of Dion] 
Cybel You can’t take this to bed with 
you You’ve got to go to sleep alone 

[She places the mask of Dion back on 
its stand under the light and puts on 
her own, just as, after a hanging of 
doors, crashing of glass, trampling of 
feet, a Squad of Police with drawn 
revolv^, led by a grvzzly, brutal- 
faced Captain, run into the room 
Iney are followed by Mabqabet, still 
distractedly clutching the pieces of the 
plan to her breast] 

Captain [pointing to the mask of Dion— 
tnurnpkantly] Got him! He’s dead! 

[J^OA^ throws herself on her knees, 
takes the mask, and kisses it] 

w A hidden in her arms, the mask in 
her hands above her bowed head, she re- 
wjoins aobbinp with deep, silent gnef] 
Captain [noticing Cy^ and Brown— 
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startledi Heyl Look at thisl What’re you 
dom’ here? Who’s he? 

Cybel You ought to know You croaked 
huni 

Captain [with a defensive snarl — hastily"] 
It was Anthony! I saw his mug! This fel- 
ler’s an accomplice, I bet yuhl Serves him 
right I Who IS he? Friend o’ yours! Crook! 
What’s his name? Tell me or I’ll fix yuh! 
Cybel Billy 
Captain Billy what? 

Cybel I don’t know He’s dying T/Sud- 
denly] LeaA’’e me alone with him, and 
maybe I’ll C3t him to squeal it 
Captain Yuh better ! I got to have a clean 
report I’ll gn e yuh a couple o’ mmutes 
[He motions to the Policemen, who 
follow him out CrBEii takes off her 
mask and sits down by Bbown’s head 
He makes an effort to raise himself 
toward her, and she helps him, throw- 
ing her kimono over his bare body, 
drawing his head on to her shoulder] 
Brown [snuggling against her— gratefully] 
The earth is warm 

Cybel [soothingly, looking before her like 
an idol] Ssshh! Go to sleep, Billy 
Brown Yes, Mother [Explainingly] It 
was dark, and I couldn’t see where I was 
gomg, and they all picked on me 
Cybel I know You’re tired 
Brown And when I wake up . 7 
Cybel The sun will be rising agam 
Brown To judge the living and the dead I 
[Fnghtenedly] I don’t want justice I want 
love 

Cybel There is only love 
Brown Thank you. Mother [Feebly] I’m 
gettmg sleepy What’s the prayer you 
taught me? Our Father 
Cybel [wfith calm exultance] Our Father 
Who Art! 

Brown [taking her tone — exultantly] Who 
art! Who art! [Suddenly — with ecstasy] I 
know I I have foimd Him ! I hear Him 
speak! “Blessed are they that weep, for 
they shall laugh!” Only he that has wept 
can laugh! The laughter of Heaven sows 
earth with a ram of tears, and out of 
Earth’s transfigured birth-pam the laugh- 
ter of Man returns to bless and play agam 
in innumerable dancmg gales of flame upon 
the knees of God! [He dies] 

[Cybel gets up and fixes his body on 
the couch She bends down and hisses 


him gently She straightens up and 
looks into space, with profound pain] 

Cybel Always spring comes agam bear- 
ing life ! Always again ! Alwaj'S, always for- 
ever again! — Spring agam! — ^life agam! — 
summer and fall and death and peace agam I 
[With agonized sorrow] But alwajs, al- 
ways, love and conception and birth and 
pain again — ^spring bearing the intolerable 
chalice of life again! — [Then with agonized 
exultance] bearing the glonous, blazmg 
crown of life again! [She stands like an 
idol of Earth, her eyes staring out over the 
world] 

Margaret [lifting her head adoringly to 
the mask — triumphant tenderness mingled 
with her gnef] My lover! My husband! 
My boy! [S/tc kisses the mask] Good-by 
Thank you for happmess! And you’re not 
dead, sweetheart! You can never die till 
my heart dies! You will hve forever! You 
will sleep under my heart! I will feel you 
sflrrmg m your sleep, forever under my 
heart! 

[She kisses the mask again There is a 
pause The Capt^hst comes just into 
sight at the left and speaks toward 
the front without looking at Mah- 
GAitET and Cy'bel] 

Captain [gruffly] Well, what’s his name? 

Cybel Man ! ' 

Captain [taking a gnmy notebook and 
an inch-long pencil from his pocket] How 
d’ 3 aih spell it? 

EPILOGUE 

Four years later The same spot on the 
same dock as in the Prologue on another 
moonlight night in June The sound of the 
waves and of distant dance music is heard 

Margaret and her Three Sons appear 
from the right The eldest is now eighteen 
All are dressed in the height of correct 
Prep-school elegance They are all tall, ath- 
letic, strong, and handsome-looking They 
loom up around the slight figure of their 
mother like protecting giants, giving her a 
strange aspect of lonely, detached, small 
femininity She wears her mask of the 
proud, indulgent Mother She has grown ap- 
preciably older Her hair is now a beauti- 
ful gray There is about her manner and 
voice the sad but contented feeling of one 
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loho knows her Itfe-^urpose well accom- 
plished hut M at the same time a bit empty 
and comfortless with the finality of it She 
IS wrapped in a gray cloak 

Eldest Doesn’t Bee look beautiful to- 
night, Mother? 

Next Don’t you think Mabel’s the best 
dancer in there, Mother? 

Youngest Aw, Ahce has Ibem both beat, 
hasn’t she, Mother? 

Margaret [with a sad little laughl Each 
of you 18 right [With strange finalityl 
Good-by, boys 

Boys [surprised] Good-by 

Margaret It was here on a night just like 
this your father first proposed to me Did 
you ever know that? 

Boys [emharrassedly] No 

Margaret [yearningly] But the nights 
now are so much colder than they used to 
be Think of it, I went m moonhght-bath- 
ing m June when I was a girl It was so 
warm and beautiful in those days I remem- 
ber the Junes when I was carrymg you 
boys 

[There is a pause They fidget uneasily 
She asks pleadingly] 

Promise me faithfully never to forget your 
father! 

Boys [uncomfortably] Yes, Mother 

Margaret [forcing a joking tone] But you 


mustn’t waste June on an old woman like 
me! Go in and dance 

[They hesitate dutifully] 
Go on I really want to be alone — ^with my 
Junes 

Boys [unable to conceal their eagerness] 
Yes, Mother [They go away] 

[Mahgaret slowly removes her mgsk, 
laying it on the bench, and stares up 
at the moon with a wistful, resigned 
sweetness] 

Margaret So long ago! And yet I’m still 
the same Margaret It’s only our lives that 
grow old We are whore centuries only 
count as seconds and after a thousand lives 
our eyes begin to open — [She looks around 
her with a rapt smifc] and the moon rests 
in the seal I want to feel the moon at 
peace in the seal I want Dion to leave the 
sky for me! I want him to sleep in the 
tides of my heart! [She slowly takes from 
under her cloak, from her bosom, as if from 
her heart, the mask of Dion as it was at 
the last and holds it before her face] My 
lover! My husband! My boy! You can 
never die till my heart dies! You will live 
forever! You are sleeping under my heart! 
I feel you stimng in your sleep, forever 
under my heart [S/ic kisses him on the 
lips with a timeless kiss] 

THE END 
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Gilchnst [breaking into a loud, boyish 
laugh and looking around] You have that 
YouVe stayed the crab-grass this day, my 
boy That bottom corn’s a-rearmg m its 
tracks 

Neill [taking a plug of tobacco from his 
pocket and biting off a chevo] I bet so 
Gilchnst Grow 1 It’ll grow if we have ram 
[Teasxngly] In a few years, Neill, maybe 
you’ll be able to keep sight of me m the 
^ field [Laughing again] You’re a little yotmg 
and tender yet [Bunging his hand down 
on the table so that the dishes rattle and 
Lonie drops her bone] Go to it, you Mag 
and Lome! Tomorrow’s another day, and 
you’ll need all you can hold 
Mag Lord, Mr Hardy, looks hke you’d 
be tired adder your day’s work You’re spry 
as a young gander 
Gilchnst Tired! Take all the mules m 
Black River township to plow me down 
Mag, you’re gettmg old, old hke a frost- 
bit ’simmon 

Mag G’wan, Mr Hardy, alius a-teasmg 
Old? Muh lived to be nmety I got forty 
year to go yit 
Gilchnst Yeh, I hope sixty — seventy, for 
that matter, Mag I wish you could hve 
forever — [firmly] wish all of us could 
[He lapses into silence and sits drum- 
ming on the table Mbs Gilchrist 
glances sharply at him He looks up] 
You’re looking well tonight, Etta 
Mrs Gilchnst Thank you 
Gilchnst [kindly] You will go on work- 
ing 

Mrs Gilchnst I shan’t have so much to 
do now when Rhoda comes 
Mag Mr Hardy, you better go up to 
Raleigh and git Mis’ Etta one o’ old Miss 
Smith’s plasters That’ll brmg whatever it is 
gnawing in her to a head 
Mrs Gilchnst I don’t trust doctors or 
plasters, Mag 
Gilchnst No, she don’t 

[As if stung by some untoward remem- 
brance, he stands up and walks out 
on the porch In the lamplight hts 
face and figure are visible He is a 
tall, well-built man of thirty-five or 
forty, broad-shouldered and power- 
fully muscled His face is etched and 
lined with the marks of exposure to 
rain and wind and sun Ffom beneath 
the gnmness of his manner and the 
will that shows in his countenance a 


sort of irrepressible boyishness now 
and then breaks through He goes to 
the water-shelf at the end of the porch 
and takes a dnnk of water With the 
dipper in his hand he stares at the 
west and then up at the sky above] 
Neill Looks right mce — out there 
Gilchnst Looks dry, though. No sign of 
falling weather 

Neill [spitting in the yard] Hanh, not 
much But that snake I hung up m the bot- 
tom may fetch it 

Gilchnst [going into the kitchen and re- 
turning with a cheroot, which he lights] 
I’d hke to see them cotton rows out there 
standing full of water, Neill Have a smoke? 
[lie sits down on the edge of the porch 
before the kitchen door] 

Neill ’Twould be fine, shore. We need 
it — ^No a-thanl^ 

Un the dining-room M^g and Loxie 
continue their eating Mbs Gilchbist 
sits with her chin resting on her hand, 
gazing vacantly before her] 

Gilchnst I heard ramcrows hoUermg this 
mommg, too 

N Bill Mought ’a’ been a’ old turkle-dove 
Gilchnst A ramcrow’s call is shaiper 
Neill Yeh 

[He leans his head weanly against a 
porch column Gilchrist looks at him 
slyly] 

Gilchnst [chuckling] Tired, Neill? 

Neill [jerking up his head] Hunh— me’ 
No, sir-ee 
Gilchnst Tired? 

Neill Well, a fellow do get sorter sleepy- 
hke adder a heavy meal 
Gilchnst Come on, now, you’re broke 
down, am’t you? 

Neill This here has been a hard day 
Hot! Lord, you could cook a egg m the 
furrow about two o’clock Yeh, I’ll give in, 
Mr Hardy, you just about plowed me to 
death today 

Gilchnst [gleefully] That so? Come on, 
come on, a great big fellow like you let an 
old man kill him at work And I’d already 
sided half a’ acre when you got to the 
fields this morning 

Neill “Old fellow,” the dog’s foot! You 
ain’t old 

Gilchnst [mockingly] Old, old, I am 
Why, I can remember back and ’way, ’way 
back 

Neill You am’t forty yit. 
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Oilchnst Don’t lack but a year of it, 
Neill And you ain’t but twenty-five 
Neill Twenty-six, ’cording to Muh’s Bible 
Gilchmt Just a boy [Reaching playfully 
over and touching Nsui’s cheek} Hunb, be 
ain’t never stropped his razor yet 
Neill [grinning} Pshaw 1 my beards grow 
worse’n a turkey gobbler’s 

IGilchhist suddenly tumbles over from 
the porch in a handspring He jumps 
to his feet shuffling a jig} 

Mag [having pushed herself back from 
the table along mth Lonie] jLord, Lord, 
listen to Mr Hardy out there 
Mrs Gilchnst [still looking before her} 
Mag, I wish you wouldn’t use the Lord’s 
name that-a-way 
Mag But he’s lest sich a case 
Gilchnst Can you do that, Neill? 

Neill I ain’t no good at tricks 
Gilchnst [spitting}. Tnckst [Exercising 
his ams] Muscle power, Neill [Slapping 
himself} In here and here and here I hope 
it’ll be a hundred year giving out [Soberly] 
But threescore and ten is all we’re promised, 
NeiU, and most of the time them promises 
don’t hold good at that, do -^ey? [Rising 
suddenly and going to the dining-room 
door} Mag, you and Lome clean up the 
dishes. Mis’ Etta’s tired out tomght 
Mrs Gilchnst No, no, they’ve chopped 
cotton hard all day I’ll wash the HirIiph 
Gilchnst No, let them wash ’em I’ll add 
a httle extry to your day’s pay, Mag 
[Gently} Come and sit out on the porch 
a while, Etta That dinmg-room’s hot as a 
furnace [JTe takes a chair out for her} 
Mag Yeh, we’ll wash the chshes. Mis’ 
Etta 

[Mbs Gilchkibt rises and lights a 
lamp from a table in the comer and 
passes through a partition door into 
the kitchen Through the open kitchen 
porch door a cupboard, stove, and 
cooking utensils are seen Maq and 
Lonib begin cleanng away the dishes 
and going into the kitchen vnth them 
Mbs GmcHKKT throws a shawl over 
her shoulders, comes out on the porch, 
and sits down} 

GifcArwl Etta, I wish you wouldn't work 
at toat hot stove the way you do Wish 
youd qmt it 

Mrs Gilchnst Nobody else to 

^ gal back If 

you d let me 


Mrs Gilchnst I don’t want that Negro 
girl in the same house with me 
Gilchnst Why? 

Mrs Gilchnst I beheve she steals— and — 
and — she’s low-down — 

Gilchnst, The first IVe ever heard — 
well — 

Mrs Gilchnst [humedly} But now that 
Rhoda’s coming from Durham to live with 
us, I won’t need any help We can get 
along 

Neill When’s she coming. Mis’ Etta? 

Mrs Gilchnst Any time now 
Gilchnst [sinking his thigh vnth his fist}. 
Great goodness! 

Mrs Gilchnst Hardy I [She watches Gii> 

CHRIST] 

Gilchnst [standing up and walking hack 
and forth in the yard] Nothing, Etta [He 
goes to the left of the end of the house and 
stands gazing out at his gromng cotton} Be 
having blooms out there, Neill, before the 
nineteenth of June Grown squares on it 
now 

N eill Boll weevils’ll be stirnng soon, too 
Mrs Gilchnst We got a letter in the 
mail yesterday from Bhoda, and she said 
she’d come soon’s she could get her poor 
mother’s things straightened out She may 
come tomorrow or next day or she may not 
come till next week I wouldn’t have been 
surprised to see her come today 

NeiU Wonder how she’ll take to the 
farm? 

Gilchnst [turning back into the yard} 
Nohow, that’s how Anybody’s been living 
m a town nil their life won’t be any use out 
here, I guess 

Mrs Gilchnst She seemed to like the 
farm that time — wanted to miHf the cows, 
drive the teams — 

Gilchnst I remember she got out once 
and chopped up a whole row of com 
[Laughing} Little old skinny thmgl Didn’t 
seem strong enough to hold' a hoe 
Netll Bet it’ll be lonesome for her here 
Gilchnst She won’t find no bathtubs and 
shiMg bghts here, and great crowds jostling 
and jammmg No, she won’t by a long sight 
I give her a week to learn there’s just one 
place she hates worse’n a farm 
Neill What place is that, Mr Hardy?— 
Hah— hah! 


micnmc It 8 the place Etta and the good 
folte around here say I’m gomg to when 
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Mrs Gilchnst Hardy 1 
Gilchnst [vnth a touch of coldness! Yes 
Well, never mind 

Neill Reckon I’ll be ngbt there trying 
to fire the b’llers fast as you ’Twouldn’t 
seem natural if we weren’t tiymg to outdo 
each other 

Mrs Gilchnst Neill! 

Neill Course, Mis’ Etta, we hadn’t ort to 
joke about Scripture matters, I reckon 
Gilchnst {.sitting again on the edge of 
the porch and puffing his cheroot] People 
joke about everythmg one time or another, 
Neill — joke and talk 
Mrs Gilchnst Some of ’em do 
Neill Yeh, folks hke to talk 
Gilchnst And talk about each other 
{Smiling gnmly] How much you reckon 
they’ve talked about me, for instance? 

Neill Pshaw! People swear by you up 
and down the country, Mr Hardy 
Gilchnst {ironically] Thank you, Neill 
Mrs Gilchnst They respect you every- 
where, Hardy, except your rehgious notions 
Gilchnst Now take old Jacob Alford 
He’s a good soul He prays m church, he 
shouts at revivals and a few times has 
dropped mto trances pra 3 ung over sinners 
Yet he has started talk on me and every- 
body else he can 

Mag {coming to the kitchen door] No- 
body ever beheves what old Jacob says 
Neill Say not His tongue’s a sight long- 
er’n his head 

Gilchnst {fixing NEmn with his eye] But 
people are queer, Neill, queer They look 
up to me around here, do they? I’m hott- 
ed, I work hard, I’ve accumulated prop- 
erty — ^some And yet half this neighbor- 
hood would be glad to hear tomorrow I’d 
done somethmg awful It’s not because I 
don’t jom m with ’em at the church and 
smg, and shout at meeting and be like the 
rest of ’em You know what’s m folks, Neill, 
that makes ’em like that? 

Neill {shaking his head] No, su-ee Can’t 
make head or tails of it when you git to 
talking deep 

Gilchnst You see, Neill, most people like 
to talk about thmgs — somethmg to mterest j 
’em Deep down they am’t Christian, Jew j 
er Gentile, black er white, but just people 
{Spitting on the ground] They want some- 
thmg to talk about, somethmg to mterest 
’em, I say It am’t their fault— it’s just that 
way 


Mag {going hack to her dishes] You hear 
that, Lome? 

[Lonib nods her head] 
Neill I reckon you’re nght, Mr Hardy 
Gilchnst {picking up a stick and begin- 
ning to mark on the ground] That’s how 
I’ve figgered it out— Ah, funny! 

Neill {after a long silence] I saw some- 
thmg that mterested me once 
Gilchnst {teasing] You know you didn’t, 
Neill 

Neill I did, too 

[Mag comes to the door and hstens 
LoifiE washes away automaton~like at 
the dishes inside] 

That time I carried a load of tobacco up 
to Durham for the old man Talking about 
Rhoda and her commg from Durham made 
me think of it Adder I sold my tobacco 
that day, it was late at mght, and I was 
commg out from town Just as I got dost 
to the Malboume Hotel, I never heard sich 
a racket of music and horns a-blowmg and 
drums a-gomg it inside It was music to 
beat the band Never heard nothmg fine 
as that before Tell you what, it made the 
natchel hair quile up on the back of my 
neck What’d I do but dnve off m a side 
street and hitch my mules and go back 
there and ast a man all dressed up m a uni- 
form at the door if I could git inside He 
didn’t say nary a word, jest motioned me 
m I went inside a big waitmg-room and 
stood, Lord, I don't know how long, look- 
mg through a glass door at the gomgs-on 
m another big room, bigger’n the whole end 
of this house here And there was men and 
women cuttmg up m there, kickmg their 
heels, sashaymg and promenadmg up and 
down same as they was wild And dresses! 
A plumb milhonaire’s fortune was walkmg 
on that floor The men was all diked out 
m white shirts as stiff as a’ ammg-board 
down to their belly-band, and shoes you 
could see yourself m. And their claw-ham- 
mer coats hung ’way, ’way down behmd 
Gilchnst {laughing like a boy] And the 
women, how were they dressed, NeiU? 

Neill [waving his hand] I’m jest gittmg 
to them The women — some of ’em had 
gray hair, but they looked like young girls 
— ^they was dressed like a weddmg, and 
they didn’t have much on above their 
waists but little stnps over their shoulders 
and enough to hide thmgs Behind they 
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was as bare as the pa’m of my hand— down, Qilchnst Has? Goodness, don’t seem 

well, low down more’n four or five at the most 

ilfrs Gilchnst NeiU! Afre Gifchmt Time seems longer to some 

Neill I'm tellmg what happened. Mis' folks and shorter to others 


Etta It am’t my fault how they dressed 
Some of ’em had on httle gold shoes Mag 
there couldn’t git her big toe in, and sih er 
shoes and satm and I don’t know what 
all And ’most every one of ’em had a 
bunch of flowers at their waists big as a 
slop-bucket Their cheeks was red and their 
teeth white as snow, and they was plumb 
purty as angels 

Mrs Gilcknsi They were painted hus- 
sies, every one of ’em I 
Neill [staring at her} I’m sorry. Mis’ 
Etta 

Mrs Gilchnst [tvnsting her shawl around 
her] It's so 

[Mrs GiiiCHHisT is silent Presently 
Neill goes on] 

Neill Well, I reckon I'd 'a' been there yit 
if the thmg hadn't busted up And I couldn’t 
git that music outn my head for a month 
or two Eact is, it am’t out, even to this 
day [He hums reminiscently} Ta-ta, ta-ta 
Gilchnst [to the others, laughingly} Told 
you Neill was a great ladies' man 
Neill Pshaw, Mr E&irdyl 
Gilchnst Remember what I said— find a 
willmg httle girl, and I’ll help you buy your 
farm 

NeUl [eiwharrassed] I am't Studymg no 
girl 

Mag [from the door} I got it — Miss 
Rhody and Neilll 

Gilchnst Ho-hol He seems to like the 
town girls 

Mag Wonder if Miss Rhody’ll be like 
one of them pamted women [She bursts 
into a loud laugh} 

Mrs Gilchnst That die won’t Sister Mm- 
me knew how to ra^e her, I’ll give her 
credit for that 

Mag Bet die’ll be a lot o' company to 
you, Mis’ Etta 
Mrs Gilchnst I hope so 
Gikhnst [presently} Yeh, I hope she’ll 
be able to play the organ m there and help 
you smg your hymns, Etta 
Mrs Gilchnst [shyly} That’d be fine 
Neill 1 reckon she’s about grown now, 
am’t she? 

Mrs Gilchnst She was twelve or thir- 
teen when she was down here visitmg, and 
thats been ten years ago 


Gilchnst [looking at her kindly} Yeh, 
yeh, I know it does, Etta [Turning towards 
the kitchen and calling} Mag, bring that 
lamp out’n the dming-room, if you don’t 
mmd Getting a little dark out here 

[ffe goes to the tree in the front of the 
yard and gets a tub and takes it to 
the well He then draws a bucket of 
water, pours it in, ond takes it back 
to the porch Mao brings the lamp 
out and sets it on the water-shelf By 
thus time dusk has come on and the 
fields have become filled with a blue 
nebulous shade Gilchrist sets his 
tub down and begins taking off his 
shoes Mag and Lonib come from the 
kitchen, weanng their slat bonnets, 
and sit farther up the porch, dipping 
their snuff They are barefooted Gil- 
christ pours dirt out of his shoes and 
stares at the sky} 

See that, Neill? 

Nmll [jerking his head again from the 
post} I didn’t see nothmg 
Gilchnst A little wink of hghtmng naht 
below the North Star 
Neill Where? 

Gilchnst [laughing} To the north [Point- 
ing] Look, there it goes again That means 
ram, Neill, ram m forty-eight hours That’ll 
hit us just right — cotton and coml — ac- 
cording to the old saymg 
Mag [to Lonie] Look, Lome, there goes 
the lightmng agam Ramy weather conung 
on and you can rest 


Gilchnst [taking off his other shoe and 
pounng out the dirt} The moon quarters 
day after tomorrow 

[Suddenly m the trees behind the house 
the katydids burst into a fioody chaU 
ienngj 


z — - uuue uugs smeme 

their heads off m the maples Hot mghts 
and June bugs and rain, what more can 
crops want? [Powtiny up into ike sky at 
an angle of about forty degrees} See there, 
NeiU, how the Great Dipper is tipped up 
on its edge? [With a child-hke snugness tn 
fm uoice] It 11 be pounng out water soon 
Youn me better clean that bottom com on 
tne creek tomorrow 
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Neill Thought you laughed at me yis- 
tiddy for talking o’ signs 
Gilchrist I don’t beheve ’em — [laughing^ 
but then they used to work for my daddy 
and it gives us somethmg to talk about — 
hah-hah I 

Neill Is that dipper the one old man 
Jacob says fell out of the north the year 
of the earthquake? iSojily] Oh, hoi I be- 
heve m ’em myself 

Gilchnst The same, except it didn’t fall 
Lome iin a sudden, sharp, husky little 
voicel Reckon 01’ Moster hves out there 
’mongst them stars? 

Mrs Gilchnst God hves there m heaven 
beyond the stars His power is eveiywhere, 
Lome — you and me and in them fields 
out there — everywhere 

[GmcHBiST pulls off his socks, rolls up 
his trouser legs, and begins washing 
his feet in ihe tuh] 

He made everythmg that creepeth, every- 
thmg that flies, everything to glorify his 
holy name Yea, and everythmg must come 
to judgment before him 
Mag Ihumedlyl Yes, Mis’ Etta 
Neill And he made them foup idiot 
women m the poorhouse, Mag? 

Gilchnst Never mmd, Neill 
Mrs Gilchnst You and Lome musn’t 
forget to say your prayers, Mag Do you? 

Mag 1 dunno hardly — ^mebbe so I dunno 
Ask Lome 

Lome imth a dry coughi Did he make 
the poor and the rich, Mis’ Etta, some to 
hve easy, some to hve hard? 

Mrs Gilchnst He made all thmgs, Lome 
Lome [her voice dying in a wheezy sighl 
I reckon he did Sump^ made it 

[She bows her head under her bonnet 
and says no more Gilchrist finishes 
nnsing his feet and props them up 
on the side of the tub to dry'\ 
Gilchnst Neill, I wish you’d step by the 
bam and give the mules some more water 
A hot mght like this they need it 
Neill All right, sir 

Mag [standing upl Time for you’n’ me 
to be gittmg up the road along home, Lome 
[Lonib gets to her feet, and she and 
Mag go across the yard to the left] 
Gilchnst See you aU tomorrow bright 
and early We'll have breakfast on the dot, 

[Lonib suddenly stubs her foot as she 
goes across the yardi 


Look out, Lome, you’ll hurt yourself again 
Mag Her eyes run water so lately she 
can’t hardly see how to travel 
Gilchnst Yeh, yeh 

[Lonie limps on off around the house 
without a wordi 

Mag She am’t hurt See you all tomor- 
row if nothmg happens 
Gilchnst Yeh 

Neill [getting up] Beheve I’ll mosey 
along too, Mr Hardy 
Gilchnst All nght, Neill Catch a good 
mght’s sleep [Laughing] You’ll need it to- 
morrow I want you to work my tongue out 
down on that creek 

Neill [going around the end of the house] 
Can’t be done I give up Good mght Gooi 
night. Mis’ Etta 
Mrs Gilchnst Good mght 
Gilchnst [sitting down on the porch 
again] Poor old Lome She’s suffered and 
been hurt till the pore soul’s petrified And 
asking about Old Moster out there m the 
stars I 

Mrs Gilchnst Lome and Mag both have 
a lot to answer to before their God They've 
been bad women m their young days 
Gilchnst Etta, sometimes I think you’ve 
got too much rehgion The Old Squire 
Morgan et up Lome’s looks and strength 
all the years of his hfe and then threw 
her off like a mgger’s shoe m a fence-jamb 
Mrs Gilchnst And now she’s paymg for 
her hvmg m sm 

Gilchnst Anyhow, it’s most over now 
Lome won’t be good for many more sum- 
mers’ work 

Mrs Gilchnst Yes, she’d better get ready 
to go 

Gilchnst God better get ready to receive 
her 

Mrs Gilchnst [crying out] Don’t talk 
hke that, I tell you 

Gilchnst [brushing the dirt jrom his feeii 
All right I’m done Yeh, maybe you and 
the preachers are Tight I am a blaspheming 
man — ^I’m an infidel, I’m lost 
Mrs Gilchnst [sadly] Some day, Hardy, 
it’ll come to you m a great hght You see 
through a glass darkly now, then face to 
face [Bowing her head in her shawl] I’ve 
prayed and prayed it would 
Gilchnst Now, Etta, never mmd me 
Mrs Gilchnst [drying her eyes] Still, 
let’s don’t fall out. Hardy ^ 

Gilchnst [reassunngly] Sure we wont. 
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[Buoyantlyl We have our ups and downs 
hke other folks, but as long as we pull to- 
gether, we’ll get along 
jft/rs Gtlchnst Yes, ever3rthmg’ll come 
out for the best It's promised to us m the 
Bible 

Gtlchnst Them promises — [He bites his 
lip and refrains'! I tell you what, Etta, I was 
a-thmkmg as I plow^ along today that 
if something happened to me before Mag 
and Lome passed out, I’d want ’em pro- 
vided for so’s they wouldn’t suffer As long 
as I hve, I’ll see to ’em 
Mrs Gtlchnst You’ll be here many a day 
after they’re gone to the churchyard 
Gtlchnst You never can tell Yes, I’d 
want you to see to ’em I'll do for ’em what 
that cussed old Morgan ought to have done 
Mrs Gtlchnst Yes, yes 
[They are silent a moment, each mth 
his and her otun thought! 

Gtlchnst I’ve worked and saved to ac- 
cumulate somethmg and— well, there’s no- 
body to leave it to after we’re gone 

[Mbs Gilchbist makes no reply, and 
they sit for a moment again tn silence 
Presently he turns and looks toward 
the west! 

Look at the evening star there, Etta, shining 
through them pines, big as a young moon 
I’ve heard it said that the evenmg star is 
the same as the morning star 

[Mbs GmcHEisT suddenly breaks into 
low sobs! 

What’s the matter? [He rises and comes 
over to her! Stop it now Don’t cry Now 
you feel bad Go on to bed, tomorrow 
you’ll be ail nght 

Mrs Gtlchnst No, no I’ll never be all 
right any more [She catches hts hand and 
holds It] I was sitting there at the table 
and heanng you talk and laugh and play 
out here, and it come all over me of a 
sudden how old I am and you so young 
Gtlchnst Why, we’re the same age, Etta I 
Mrs Gtlchnst No, I’m old, old enough 
tor your mother 

[There is the noise of a buggy on the 
road before the house! 

Gtlchnst Now, that’s aU nght [He pats 
her shoulder! I think that was a buggy 
out there Somebody’s talking 

[He l^tens Presently hoofheats are 
heard going up the lane! 

No. I guess they’ve gone on, whoever it is 
YouVe got nothing to feel bad about, Etta 


Fifteen years you’ve been a faithful wife 
I’d never been able to make what I have 
without you 

Mrs Gtlchnst What’s to be will be, any- 
how But I’ve been worthless to you I’ve 
been a barren fig tree, fit only for castmg 
in the fire 

Gtlchnst [jerking hts hand from her and 
walking up and down the porch! You can’t 
help it [He sits suddenly down on the 
porch, running hts hand through hts thick 
hair and patting hts foot nervously on the 
round In a moment he goes on quietly! 
God says m his great Book that he made 
the sun and the moon and the stars nod 
the hght of the firmament above And he 
made man, he says in his own image and set 
him a kmg among all things Look at Lome 
— ground down to the bottom bkf> the dirt 
I plow m Ain’t she a human bemg? Ain’t 
everyone that suffers part of that race and 
tribe called man? Still they pray to him, 
not knowmg that he never answers Still 
pray and cry to him [Throwing out hts 
hands tn a gesture of dismissal! And m the 
night he is silent and in the day speaks not 
a word Where is this God? [Softly! No- 
where 

Mrs Gtlchnst [vehemently! I know that 
my Redeemer hveth, and I’ll trust him 
though he slay me There’s the Word for it 
Gtlchnst Poor Aunt Margaret has trusted 
m him all the days of her hfe, and she’s 
never known nothing but suffermg If she’d 
gone to work trustmg m her own imght— 
ah, it would have been different 
Mrs Gtlchnst I’ve got to believe m him 
I couldn’t hve without it, and Aunt Mar- 
g’ret couldn’t live without it 
Gtlchnst Well, let’s stop Talkmg won’t 
change it either way 
Mrs Gtlchnst If suffering came upon you 
you’d beheve the way I do ’ 

Gtlchnst [stroking her hand gently and 
speaking as tf to a child! Maybe — maybe so 
Mrs Gtlchnst And some day you will 
[They are both silent Suddenly out of 
the darkness at the left a young girl 
appears, carrying a cheap suitcase She 
speaks tn a soft voice! 

Gtrl Good evenmg, you all 

Gtlchnst [looking up tn astonishment! 
ijrooa evenmg, ma’am 

[The girl comes forward into the light 
She w about twenty-three or four 
years old, strong and well made Under 
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a wide hat her brown hair clusters 
around her pale, tired face and soft 
eyes About her is a queer combination 
of innocence and wisdom Her droop- 
ing weariness only partly conceals a 
sort of richness in her, a richness of 
Iwing, around her lips and in her eyes 
and fullrbreasted figure Her move- 
ments and speech betray a kind of 
matronliness engrafted on her, giving 
along with her girlishness an air of 
decisiveness and strength, as of one 
who had known the hard responsibility 
of bread and meat for others She sets 
her suitcase heavily downi 
Girl You all don’t know me, do you? 
[Gilchrist rises to his feet in embar- 
rassment and rolls down his trousers 
Neill comes in with a small trunk 
under his armsl 
Gilchnst I can’t say we do 
Mrs Gilchnst It’s not Rhody, is it? 
Girl UaughingJ That’s who it is, Aunt 
Etta. IShe humes over to Mrs Gilchrist 
and kisses her] How are you all? [Turning 
to GhiCHHISt] You didn’t know me, did 
you, Uncle Hardy? — I haven’t seen you in 
so long 

Gilchnst [fumbling with his shoes as he 
puts them on] You don’t mean you’re the 
httle girl who was down here visiting once? 

Rhoda [shaking hands with himl I’ve 
grown up, you see Anybody will grow up in 
ten years 

ikfrs Gilchnst I’m glad to see you, Rhoda 
[Gilchrist humes into the dining-room 
and fetches a chairl 
Gilchnst Sit down I bet you’re tired out 
[Neill sets the trunk on the porch, 
takes off lus hat, and remains respect- 
fully standing"] 

Rhoda No, I’U sit right here on the edge 
of the porch the way I did a long, long 
time ago when you would sit over there 
making hawk-callers for me 
Gilchnst Did I? I be dog 1 

[Rhoda pulls out her hatpin and takes 

off her hat] j -m. j 

Mrs Gilchnst You have changed, Rhoda 
I wouldn’t ’a’ known you anywhere 
Gilchnst How’d you get here? 

Rhoda I came over from the station with 
Mr Matthews He brought my trunk by— 
if you can call it a trunk— and eyerydhmg 
We met Neill— your name is NeiU, isnt 
it? — as we came by the bam 


Neill Yes, ma’am, that’s my name Yeh, 
I met ’em out there m the lane Where 
you want me to put the trunk. Mis’ Etta? 
Mrs Gilchnst Put it m the upper room 
[Neill takes the trunk and goes along 
the porch and into the house at the 
nght Mrs Gilchrist gets to her feet 
and follows him] 

You just sit still, Rhoda, and I’ll go m 
and see that the room is all straight We’i e 
had it fixed for you several days 
Rhoda I can hardly realise. Uncle Hardy, 
I’m going to live here with you and Aimt 
Etta the rest of my life 
Gilchnst [mumbling] Won’t take you 
long to get tired of this place 
Rhoda No, I’ll never get tired Eor ten 
years I’ve wanted to come back And now 
I’m here — [She stands listening] what’s 
that? 

Gilchnst What? 

Rhoda That smgmg m the trees? 
Gilchnst That’s June bugs, we call ’em 
The right name is katydids 
Rhoda Yes, that’s nght They used to 
Ring like that And look up m the sky at 
the stars shinmg— just the same way I 
never saw ’em much m town 
Gilchnst [mumbling again] Yeh, yeh, 
they shme bnght out here 
Rhoda There was always a crowd gomg 
and commg up there, such a stir nobody 
could rest And out here eveiythmg is so 
quiet you can hear yourself th ink [She 
gets up and goes over to the left and stands 
straining her eyes vn the darkness] Is that 
cotton growing out there? 

Gilchnst Yes 

Rhoda [with a short laugh] The best in 
the neighborhood still, I bet 
Gilchnst Well, I don’t know any better 
Rhoda I knew it would be Tomorrow 
I’ll get me a hoe and chop along with the 
others 

[Neill comes down on the porch] 
Gilchnst You’d blister your hands the 
first thmg 

Rhoda [withoiR looking around] i 
wouldn’t mmd that [She looks out at the 
sky with shining eyes] Is that the evening 
star that’s going down? 

Gilchnst Yes I reckon you’ll want some 
supper 

Rhoda I’ve already had some I’m sorry 
I’m so late 
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Gilckmt Maybe you’ll 'want to -wash your 
face and straighten up 
Mrs Gilchnst [calling from vnthin the 
house! You can come m here, Ehoda 
Rhode Yes, Aunt Etta [Pointing to a 
tree in the yard! What kmd of tree is that? 
Gilchnst That’s a common chma tree 
Wcill They’re common everywhere 
Rhode Sure It was nothmg but a sprout 
[Examining ei] There’s where I broke a 
httle limb from it once [She goes up the 
porch, then turns hack! And won’t I ]ust 
eat you out of house and home, thou^l 
Eggs and potatoes and sausage and ham 
and collar^ and cracklmgs and all the 
garden "sass” you could haul m a cart, 
and buttermilk by the gallon! [With a sud- 
den look at him! I’m so glad to be herel 
[She goes up into the house at the 
Tight Neili, leans against a post, look- 
ing up the porch and slapping his leg 
idly with his hat! 

NeiU Well, sir — ^I declare! 

Gilchnst [presently! What’d you say, 
Neill? 

Neill Nothmg, nothmg 
tGnxjHBiST picks up his cheroot from 
the floor and lights it He rises and 
walks in the yard! 

Oh, I was just gonna say I bet her trunk’s 
full o’ silk dresses 
Gilchnst Aprons, Neili, and I bet 
Neill Hunh? Hah-hah-hah! [He breaks 
into a foobsh, embarrassed laugh! 

Gilchnst Thai hghtnmg’s qmt m the 
north 
Neill Yeh 

Gilchnst [walking back and forth! Qmt! 
Neill No ram after all, mebbe 
Gilchnst Dry weather, and it’ll ram when 
N^^ ^ don’t beheve m signs, 

Neill Well, I believe I’ll mosey on down 
wae road 

Gilchnst Water the mules, Neill? 

^^Neill [chagnnedl I be blamed, I forgot 

Gilchnst Nothmg 

^ time 

comes b^U immediately 

Gilchnst Don’t know 


[Neili, starts off again and then stops! 
Neill Mr Hardy 
Gilchnst Hanh? 

Neill She am’t painted 
Gilchnst That’s right, she’s not 

[Neili, goes off chuckling Gilchrist 
sits again on the porch, leaning his 
head between his hands and smoking! 

ACT TWO 

( Scene One 

The back yard and rear part of the Oil- 
chnst farmhouse, several months later It 
IS a cold December day near noon, and a 
big fire is roanng around the pots in the 
middle of the yard A pile of fire wood w 
near by Off to the left stretch the fields 
of brovm cotton stalks, dull and dead in the 
sickly light of the winter sun The empty 
burrs rattle in the freezing wind, and the 
smoke rising out of the kitchen chimney is 
swept away in its breath The china tree to 
the left front is bare Hardy Gilchrist ts 
killing hogs today, and off to the left of the 
outhouse the sound of voices, shouts, sing- 
ing, and grunting is heard Mag’s voice ts 
raised in a song 

“Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-da-ree — 

I got bumps all over me ” 

Sion Ai^rd, old man Jacob’s boy of six- 
teen, thin and snaggle-toothed, ts squatted 
near the fire, broiling hog milts on the coals 
He makes some pretensions to being dressed 
up, with a dirty collar and tie And now 
and then he carefully takes off his cap, 
pulls out a small pocket mirror and ar- 
ranges his hair, which is shining with grease 
and IS parted in the middle, with two httle 
rolls of twisted curls on either side A bat- 
tered auto-harp ts lying on the bench close 
by him Presently he takes up a milt, 
quints, blows on it, and carefully lays it 
back to cook Then after diligently cleaning 
his fingers with his dirty handkerchief, he 
h^°^ bench and begins twanging his 

Sion [watching the kitchen door and sing- 
ing in a high contralto voice! 

"I wisht I was a snowbird 
With nothmg else to do, 
yd set m the top of the apple-free 

And make sweet music for you 

Good-by, my lover, oh, tell me good-by ” 
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[Old Lonie comes in at the left with a 
bucket She wears heavy hrogan shoes, 
an old slat bonnet, and a man's ragged 
coat She dips the bucket into one of 
the pots and returns the way she 
came'f 

Mag [calling] Hurry up, Lome, and help 
ketch me these h3aih chitlings! 

Gilchnst [shouting outsxde] Now eveiy- 
body pull together 1 Pull there Neill, don’t 
let the hair set on that hog I That’s it, scrape 
him, boysl Get it off him while he’s hot 
Old Jacob [grunting and laboring] Don’t 
be afraid of him, folkses He’s dead and 
cam’t bite you Shuck him I tell you, shuck 
that hogl 

Gilchnst [presently shouting again] Spit 
on your hands and turn him 1 [In a moment, 
with his sleeves rolled up, he rushes in, car-’ 
rying a bucket He dips it in the pot] Look 
out, everybody, here I come! This boiling 
stuff’ll bnng that hair [He rushes out 
Presently he shouts again] Mag, bring us 
a pan of hot water to work on this head! 

[Sion takes out a bottle of perfume and 
anoints himself and goes on singing] 
Sion 

“If all the trees was silver 
And the blooms was diamonts too, 

I’d take me my ax and cut ’em all down 
And bring the sweet blossoms to you — 
Good-bj'’, my lover, oh, tell me good-by ” 
Mag [sniffing the air as she comes in] 
The Lord help my hfe, such a scent! 

Sion Hanh? 

Mag You stmk worse’n a goat 
Sion [sullenly] It smells sweet She uses 
it 

Mag She don’t wallow in it Reckon she 
puts lard on her hair, too, don’t she? 

Sion Hern’s purty and’ll lay without it 
Mag He’s plumb crazy with love — set- 
ting hsoih all roached up, greased and per- 
fumed and smgmg like the cherrybims m 
heaven You’d better be out there helping 
your pore old daddy scrape them hogs 
Sion I ain’t able to work 
Mag I’d like to git me a stick and bhster 
your hide, you’d work 
Sion Mammy and pappy says I’m weakly, 
I tell you [He seizes a milt and begins eat- 

, , 1 T * II 

Mag Your belly ain’t weakly I can tell 
you that [Going out with her steaming 
paril If you was my young un, I’d break me 


a hick’ry and beat some o’ that love and 
mess outn you 

[Sion stares after her, puckering hts 
forehead thoughtfully With a giggle 
he begins gobbling down his milt 
Around the house at the left rear 
comes a little old bent woman, thinly 
clad, wrinkled and worn, but with a 
childlike, innocent face and wide, sad 
eyes She sits down on the bench be- 
fore the pots, warming herself and say- 
ing nothing] 

Gilchnst [off at the left] Heigh, Aunt 
Margaret I 

Aunt Margaret Morning, Hardy 

[Gilchrist comes in and shakes her 
hand] 

Gilchnst We wondered where you were 

Aunt Margaret I ain’t come to help you 
with yer hawgs this time 

Gilchnst That’s all right How’s Trege?^ 

Aunt Margaret Seems no better 

Gilchnst Doctor been? 

Aunt Margaret [raising her plaintive eyes 
to him] No 

Gilchnst You’d better— won’t cost you a 
cent— I keep telling you 

Aunt Margaret Yes, you trust doctors 
and I trust the Lord 

Gilchnst [shaking his head] Yes, I know 
that 

Aunt Margaret I come by to git Etta 
to go to the church and pray with me for 
him 

Gilchnst She’s not well enough to be out 
m the cold 

Aunt Margaret [sighing] Ah me! 

Gilchnst And look at you— half frozen 
Bhoda’s got something for you [Calling] 
Rhoda! 

[The kitchen door opens and Rhoda 
comes out on the porch] 

Can you get that cloak for Aunt Margaret? 

Rhoda Yes — ^m a minute 

[She returns into the house and re- 
appears with a good stout cloak which 
she helps Aunt Margaret on with 
Rhoda is neatly dressed and wears a 
hnght red sweater Her eyes are clear 
and sparkling and her cheeks pmk 
from the cold The marks of matronly 
decisiveness which charactenzed much 
of her former manner seem to have 

I Famibar for "Treasure" and pronounced ac- 
cordingly 
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disappeared into a glowing, julU 
spinted femtninenessl 
Aunt Margaret [mumbling! It’s too fine 
— ^fine Thanky, thanky 

[She keeps her eyes on Gilchbist, never 
looking at ItHOD\, but Siok stares 
ajter Hhoda with open mouth until 
the kitchen door has closed behind 
her again! 

Gilchnst Fits like a top Now you feel 
warm [Patting her shoulders! Wait till after 
dinner, and I’U cut you up some fine fresh 
meat to take home 

Aunt Margaret I got to go on to the 
church now I’ll come by this evenmg for it 
Gilchnst [putting his arm around her af- 
fectionately! AH right Don’t worry Trege’U 
be better 


Aunt Margaret It’s not him I worry about 
—he’s a Christian It’s you 
Gilchnst [hastily! Yes, I know, I know 
Aunt Margaret And I’m womed now 
more’n ever I was [She stares at him 
piteously! I am, son 

[She turns and goes gvickly away 
around the house the way she came 
GmcHBiST stares at the boiling pots 
a moment, then sweeps back his hair 
from under his hat with his hand and 
humes off to his work at the left 
Rhoda comes out of the kitchen with 
a patl and goes to the well Sion, who 
has been sitting, cleaning hts nails, 
jumps up! 


Sion Lemme git your water for you, Mi 
Bhody 

Rhoda Help yourself 
[He starts to draw the water, wh 
NeiU/ comes in] 

Neill Sion, you’re too weak 
Sion [mumbling as he releases the cha 
to Neiu,] I am’t, nuther [He backs aw< 
and stands eyeing them! 

Rhoda Thank you, Neill 

Ncill [taking the water to the kitchen f 

” j j right [Stopping] Have you d 

cided to go, Rhody? 

Rhoda [looking off] I’ve been too bu 
to think much of it, Neill 

impatience! N 
jou am t [As she keeps looking out at ti 
workers! Thats all right out there They’ 
doing well enough 
Rhoda [shortly! I know it 
[She takes the bucket from Neiu, ci 
ffocs into the kitchen He stands st 


a moment and then humes out Sion 
comes up and stares at the door that 
has closed behind Rhod\ Old Jacob 
a little gnarled man of sixty-five with 
a gray ragged mustache, comes in and 
drags up the wash-bench before the 
fire His old coat is pinned across his 
breast with wooden pegs He sits down, 
blows upon his fingers, and stretches 
his heavy shoes to the fire, laying a 
whetstone and butcher knife beside 
him! 

Jacob [in a piping voice] Sion, your milt 
hsoih IS a-buming up 

[With a bound Sion is back to the pot 
He grabs his broil from the coals and 
begins eating it! 

Gimme a leetle piece of it, Sion 
Bion Nunh-unh They’s plenty of ’em out 
there m the tub. Pa 

Jacob [mvcing! Sech a hog-killmg, sech 
a hog-kilhng He’s got enough meat to stock 
the county Anh, that’s the way it is, Sion 
— ^them that has gits more, and them that 
am’t got nothmg it’s tuk away 
Sion [irritably! That’s it, mebbe 
Jacob [looking at him fondly! Course 
you don’t understand it, pore fellow You 
know you’ll be keered fer The Lord per- 
vides fer babes and sech 
Sion [licking his fingers! Hee-heel 
[Maq comes in and bends over the fire, 
warming her hands! 

Mag It's a cold day, and his meat’ll shore 
keep [Shivering! That wmd jest cuts 
through you 

Jacob [punching the fire! It do [Cock- 
ing his eye towards the northeast! Bad 
weather a-coming Wild geese was flying 
wuth last night [Holding up his Aan<f] 
ihe feel m the air ’mmds me of the win- 
ter of mnety-four Laord, Laord, that was 
a cold un The Cape Pair froze over so 
you could fcve acrost it with a mule and 
wagon Mis’ Kivette did, and her baby with 




and begins broiling it Old Jacob looks 
at him and chuckles! 

Je^ look at ^at there boy He am’t never 
had a bait of them thmgs m his hfe And 
don t he smell good? 

^ I wouldn’t let 

him eat up my fresh meat that-a-way. a-d 
he not earning his salt 
Sion He don’t keer 
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Jacob That he don’t, Mag Hardy’s sorry 
for the pore boy and him afflicted Sion’s 
pleasures is few m this vale below 

Mag Hunhl 

Jacob Ickangtng the subject in his secre- 
tive and meaningjul wayh Don’t seem lak 
a r’al hawg-kilhng and Aunt Marg’ret not 
hyuh 

Mag She’s a-nussmg that dymg boy o’ 
hem 

Jacob I reckon , 

Gilchnst ioff at the left] Step back, Neill, 
and let me hang him I 

Jacob Jest look a-here at Hardy lifting 
that hawg up by hisself It’ll weigh three 
hundred if a pound 

Gilchnst Hanhl There you are All right, 
Neill, brmg me fresh water and the tub, 
and I’ll gut him m a pair o’ minutes I 

[NEiLn comes in and gets a bucket of 
water from the jpot] 

Neill Jacob, you better fill up this here 
pot 

[He goes out as Old Jacob creaks to his 
feet and begins dravnng water at the 
well] 

Mag Sion, git some wood and put on 
the fire 

Swn This hyuh melt is jest a-cookmg 
fine 

Mag {.cutting the wood herself and re- 
plenishing the fire] You make me mad 
enough to kill 

[liONiB comes in and sits on the bench 
Old Jacob empties his bucket into 
the pot and sits down by her He be- 
gins whetting his knife Mrs Gil- 
christ, wrapped in a heavy cloak, 
walks unsteadily down the porch from 
the nght and stands leaning against 
a post looking out] 

Mrs Gilchnst How you all getting on, 
Jacob? 

Jacob Got ’em all killed and hangmg 
up now. Mis’ Etta, and a mighty fine 
chanct of meat you got out there too 

Mrs Gilchnst How much you reckon it’ll 
make, Jacob? 

Jacob Three thousand pounds, no less 
I’d stake them two haslets Hardy give me 
on it 

Mrs Gilchnst Two? 

Jacob {with a touch of gleeful malice] 
Two and a backbone Me’n my raft o’ 
yoimg uns ’ll feed Sunday 

Mrs Gilchnst Yes {Her eyes roam wear- 


ily over the fields and sky She turns and 
goes slowly up the porch into the house 
again Presently there is a weak labored 
sound of an organ inside and a thin shrdl 
voice singing *‘There is a fountain filled 
with blood”] 

Jacob Pore thing— ah, dost and stingy 
right up to the grave 
Mag Hunhl — Gettmg ’most too weak to 
play her organ now. 

[Lonie gives a little nodding jerk with 
her head] 

Jacob ’Twon’t be long and she’ll be to 
that bo’me from whence no traveler re- 
turns, as the Scripture says 
Lome {iDith a gasp] Sump’n’s killin g her 
Jacob Aye, it is She’s wastmg fast 
{Sighing] We’ve all got to come to it 
Mag She’s a good woman, too— kmder’n 
most people know 

Jacob She is that She don’t talk much, 
but she’s good I am’t never heam her say 
a harm word ’bout nobody Anh, she’s good 
— {Apparently with afterthought] and a 
lonesome woman, too 
Mag Yeh, poor thmg 
Jacob {laughing, and jerking his thumb 
towards the kitchen] That un she’s got in 
the house with her am’t lonesome She talks, 
she’s hvely 

Mag {with casual scorn] You don’t say 
sol 

Jacob {with an admiring chuckle] Ain’t 
that young cntter a wheel-hoss, though 
Laordl Laordl She’s same as Neill and 
Hardy for work 

Mag I didn’t think it when she come 
here from Durham But she were made for 
the farm if anybody were 
Jacob {his eyes narrowing mtrospectively 
as he appears to forget the subject] Where 
does the Scnpture say the spirits of hogs 
go when they die, Mag? 

Mag {popping her lips] They don’t go 
nowhere They’re just dead, that’s all 
Jacob In the ground, that’s where It 
says the animal spirits return m the earth 
and the heavenly spirits go upward Hah- 
hahl 

Mag Hogs am’t got no souls 
Jacob The Scnptures say different from 
you and — ^Hardy 

{They are silent Presently Rhoda 
comes to the kitchen door Jacob 
watches her meaningly as he whistles 
to himself] 
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Rkoda Sion, bring me some more water, 
please! 

[SiOK springs up and hurries to do her 
bidding] 

Jacob Jest look at that boy He’ll work 
for her, plumb crazy about her 
Mag Didn’t have to go far 
Jacob Inodding as he spiis] They’s others 
crazy about her if I’m any judge [Looking 
at her slyly! Heh-heh-heh, am’t they, 
though? [Jerking his knife behind him and 
lowering his voice! How’s Neill gittmg on 
with her? 

Mag I don’t know 

Jacob [quickly! Sho’, sho’ — and her? 
Mag [sharply! Better ask her yourself 

[Jacob chuckles wisely again! 
Jacob [looking back over the top of the 
house at the sun] Well, I reckon it’s ’bout 
dinner-tune fer us 

Mag Yeh Me’n’ Lome’s gomg to leave 
the rest of the chit’lmgs to nd till after 
dinner 

Jacob Heigh, Miss Ehody, am’t it time 
to stop and feed! 

Ston [coming out of the kitchen! She 
told me to [He rings the bell and returns 
to his broil! 

Gilchnst [outside! Yeh, we’re just com- 
mg 

[Presently Gilchrist and Neill enter 
at the left They come to the fire and 
warm themselves Their hands are 
greasy and are stained with blood 
Gilchrist turns and stands surveying 
the scene of his handiwork! 

How’s that for pork, Jacob? 

Jacob A sight fer sore eyes, sartain 
Gilchnst Every one of them hogs hangmg 
up there is less’n two years old Purty good 
for pmey-woods rooters, anh? 

Jacob You got the neighborhood beat m 
everything, Hardy You’re the luckiest man! 

Gilchnst Am’t luck, Jacob, it’s hard work 
and a little use of my head Sion, nm there 
to the hog barrel and bnng me two pans 
Sion My melt ’ll bum, Mr 
Gilchnst [reaching down with a laugh and 
lifting Sion up by the collar! Get the 


[Sion with a temfied scamper c 
out and bnngs the pans! 

That s a good boy You all wash an 
ready for dinner [He goes to the , 
shelf and takes a cake of home-made 


from the soap-gourd He calls! Is dinner 
ready, Ehody? 

Rhoda [opening the kitchen door and 
looking out! In a few mmutes 

Gilchnst Well, bnng a little of your 
blackberry wine out here and warm up 
Jacob and the rest of ’em a bit, if you 
don’t mind 

[Mrs Gilchrist suddenly begins play- 
ing the organ again and singing Gil- 
christ stands listening a moment and 
then turns abruptly back to the group 
in the yard He dips water from a pot 
and begins washing his hands in a 
basin! 

You all excuse me first I want to step 
down to the "bam and get a bag of salt 

[He pulls out a checkered handkerchief 
and wipes his hands Ehoda comes out 
with a pitcher of wine and a glass As 
Gilchrist goes off around the house, 
he calls back over kis shoulder! 
Help yourself, folks It’ll make you feel 
young 

Jacob Yes, and — [Looking at Neill] 
somebody needs it They’re down m the 
dumps today 

[Neill stirs the fire around the pots! 
And a-stimng the ashes— bad luck m love 

Rhoda [pouring out the wine! Here, 
Lome, drmk a httle You must be frozen 

[Lonib takes the wine in her trembling, 
clawlike hands and dnnks Old Jacob 
eyes her closely! 

Jacob You’ll git high if you don’t mmd 
out, Lome Heh-heh! 

Rhoda And here’s some for you, Mag 

Mag Thanky, ma’am [She dnnks and 
hands the glass back! 

Rhoda How much, Jacob? 

Jacob Heh, heh-heh! I leave that to 
you 

[She pours him out a large glass With 
a preparatory smacking of his lips 
and a cleanng of his throat, he takes 
the glass and empties it into his 
mouth He screws up his cheeks till 
they close his eyes, washing the wine 
around over his toothless gums! 

Mag You’re a-giUmg all there is outn 
it, Jacob 

Jacob I am that, heh-heh! I am that, 
Mag 

Rhoda [pounng out another glass! Here 
NeiU 
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Neill [without looking wpl I don’t want 
none 

lihoda Come on and drink some 
Neill I don’t want any, thank you 
Rhoda Oh, Neill, dnnk it 
Neill [sharplyl I don’t want it 
Jacob What ails you, Neill? Got the 
mulligrubs? 

Rhoda Here, dnnk it, Sion 
Jacob Hyub, that boy’ll be down drunk 
if he swallows all that [He reaches out 
and drinks the glass nearly to the bottom 
and hands it to Sion] Mebbe that won’t 
hurt him Don’t know, though, the smell 
of a rotten apple makes him drunk 

[Sion dnn/^s his sioallow and hands the 
glass back to Rhoda] 

Sion Ishylyh That was shore good. Miss 
Rhoda 

Rhoda Glad it was, Sion Anybody have 
any more? 

Jacob No, no, a httle smtch later on m 
the evening when the cold gits blue 
Mag No’m, I got enough now 

[Lonib shakes her head, too, and Rhoda 
returns into the kitchenl 
Jacob Wonder Mis’ Etta would let ’em 
have wme around [Hastily'\ Not that there’s 
any harm in it, of course 
Neill Maybe she cain’t help herself 
Jacob They’s gospel fer drinkmg it, 
though God the Saviour hisself made wine 
at a wedding onct [Suddenly he pops his 
hands together and rubs his thighs'] That 
stuff shore goes to the right spot Now a 
good dinner of collards and backbone and 
sweet ’taters, and I’ll be ready to ride How 
’bout you, Neill? 

Neill What? 

Jacob [cackling] By gums I he didn’t even 
hear me Anh, he’s studymg, wropped up 
in sump’n’ What is it, Neill? 

Neill Cam’t a man keep his mouth shet 
if he wants to? 

Jacob Heh-heh-hehl I reckon he kin 
More mouths than one’s been shet up — 
some of ’em forever — by a bright piece of 
calico 

Neill [turning his burning eyes upon him] 
What’d you say? 

Jacob [starting back] Oh, nothmg, Neill, 
nothmg [Suddenly reaching down and grab- 
bing a pan] Le’s wash, everybody 

[He dips water out of a pot and be- 
gins washing his hands M\g and 
Lonie do likewise, Nehai stands star- 


ing at the fire Old J »cob throws the 
water from his pan and gets the towel 
from the porch He wipes his hands 
and passes the towel on to Mag Sion, 
now that Rhoda is in the house, sits 
contentedly on his haunches, gnawing 
his meat] 

Rhoda [opening the dining-room door] 
Mag, 3 ou and Lome come help me set the 
table You’ll be a lot wanner m here out 
of that wmd 

[They hang the towel on a limb of the 
tree and go in, closing the door be- 
hind them Old Jacob sits down on the 
bench, whetting his butcher knife] 
Jacob Neill, I didn’t mean to make 
30U mad You know I will talk, my tongue 
jest will 

Neill [turning himself about] Oh, that’s 
all right 

Jacob Where do you hurt, Neill? 

Neill Jest feel off my feed, I reckon 
Jacob [slyly] Pneumony? Til declare I 
Neill I dunno, I tell 5’ou 
Jacob [mournfully] Anh, pore fellow 
[Again he pops his hands together and 
slaps his thighs] Laordl that stuff warmed 
me up [He gets up from the bench, bran- 
dishes his knife in the air, and cuts a step 
or two] Here I am eighteen ag’m, ready to 
go to old man Ransom’s dance [He turns 
and pokes his face up by Neilii’s shoulder] 
Am't she a purty thing, Neill? 

Neill Who’s purty? 

Jacob [cackling, and gesturing towards 
the house] Her m there She’s like one 
o’ them big red apples you buy at the 
store 

Neill [spitting with a distasteful grimace] 
Listen to him Laord-a-mercy! 

Jacob Hah-hah I They don’t make ’em no 
purtier, Neill And I ain’t never seed a 
smarter one Wisht I could call back about 
thirty year I’d go for her 
Neill [breaking into a bitter laugh] You! 
Jacob Yeh, me Ob, yes, I bad a way 
with ’em, Neill, I had a way [Stepping 
before him and looking significantly up m 
his face] Course to the world, my boy, you 
don’t know your busmess Laord, with your 
strength you don’t have to wait Why, if I 
was you I’d jest up and say, “Bhod3', we’ll 
git mamed tomorrow,” providmg that was 
the date you’d sot, and tomorrow we’d be 
mamed 

Neill Hunhl you don’t know Rhody 
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IQmclly] I ain’t planning to git mamed 
Now hush 

Jacob Heh-heh-hehl I know you, Heill 
ISmacking hts lips, his eyes shtmng'i Anh, 
blackbernes and strawbemes, Neill, they 
ain’t nothing to her Boy, she’s ripe and 
ready to pick I hate to see her going to 
waste, and you’d better re’ch and pick her 
off or somebody else will 
Neill [angnlyl I don’t want to hear no 
more of it 

Jacob [throwing out his arms] I’m giv- 
mg you good advice all right [Stretching 
hs hands out towards the firel Don’t she 
keer nothing fer you a-tall, Neill? 

Neill [led on in hungry uncertainty'^ She 
likes me all nght, but nothing more’n that, 
I reckon 

Jacob Mebbe they’s somebody else 
Neill Ain’t nobody else to be 
Jacob Heb-heh-hehl Yeh, you’re mebbe 
blmd You see the sporrer ’way, ’way yan- 
der, and miss the turkey dost by 
Neill [grasping his arm] Have you seen 
her with anybody else? [Casting Jacob from 
him] Naw, they ain’t nobody in the neigh- 
borhood she’d think of going with, though 
plenty of ’em wants to 
Jacob [mnking and rubbing his hands 
in delight] I’m too deep for you, ain’t I? 
They do accuse me o’ that at times [Casu- 
ally] Well, jest to be tallung, say a man 
marries a woman like Mis’ Etta in there — 
no harm meant to her, pore entter Say 
he’s a big strong fellow hke Hardy Well, 
such a fellow sleeping m a cold bed every 
night fer fifteen year is gonna have some 
thoughts, am’t he? 


NeUl [looking at him puzzled] Ye 
you’re too deep fer me 
Jacob You am’t never been mame 
Yeh, them two’d make a fine match to st 
wouldn’t they? — ^And the pore woman 
there can’t hve much longer 
Neill Great God! Are you crassy? 

[GmcHRiST comes in at the left with 
bag of salt on hts shoulder He thro\ 
it in the outhouse on the left U 
seen by them, Mas Gilchbist com 
out on the porch and stands leanu 
against a post at the extreme ngh 
Jacob [watching Gilchbist and chuc 
^ 

seefthmgs 


[Mas GmcHBiST draws herself up rigid, 


listening Neill’s long arm shoots out 
and knocks old Jacob behind him] 

Neill [in a strained voice] You old — ^you 
old dirty b’ar hog! 

Gilchnst What’s the matter, Neill? 

Jacob Nothin’, nothin’ We’re playin’, 
fer I’m feclm’ joung ag’in [Drawing back 
in alarm] Why, Mis’ Etta, you’ll ketch cold 
out here 

Mrs Gilchnst [family] 1 just wanted a 
breath of fresh air 

Rhoda [opening the dining-room door] 
Come on to dinner, you all 1 

[Mag and Loxie are seen taking their 
scats at the table inside] 

Gilchnst [going toward the house] Come 
on, Jacob Come on, Neill Sion, get up 
and see if you can eat a little more 

Jacob Coming with my mouth open 
[Sion looks in the mirror and follows 
him, polishing his finger nails as he 
goes] 

Gilchnst [slopping at the porch] What’s 
the matter, Etta? 

Mrs Gilchnst Nothmg, nothing [Shiver- 
ing] I’m cold 

Rhoda You want me to brmg your din- 
ner up to the fire, Aunt Etta? 

Mrs Gilchnst [creeping weakly up the 
porch] Yes, bring it up there 

[She goes off to the sitting-room Gil- 
chbist looks sharply after her a 
moment and then goes into the din- 
ing-room and seats himself at the 
table Old Jacob and Sion troop in 
after him] 

Gilchnst [looking out through the door] 
Como on in to dinner, Neill 

Ncill Go ahead and eat. I’ll be m in a 
minute 


Rhoda [coming out with a bucket] You 
all go ahead I’ve got to put some water 
on to heat 


[Seeing Neill, she stops a moment and 
then comes on to the well and begins 
filling her bucket Gilchbist, inside, 
reaches behind him, glances out, hesi- 
tates, and then closes the dining-room 


C^TrAAil ^ienching kis hands] 

■wf yo” 
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Neill [moving quickly over to her and 
snatching her handl Are you going with 
me to that party tonight? I ask you again 
Rhoda Let my hand loose [She looks 
him firmly in the face] 

Neill [letting go her hand] All right 
Rhoda [after a moment] Yes, I’ll go, 
Neill But I’ll go of my own free will 
Neill Do you want to go with me? 
Rhoda If I didn’t, I’d say so [Half^ 
angrily] You’d better quit talking to me 
like that or I won’t go with you an 3 nvhere 
[In the house Mrs Gilchrist begins 
playing the organ again and singing 
“How Firm a Foundation’*] 

Neill Oh, Rhody, can’t you see — can’t 
you? Can’t you hke me a bit? Don’t you 
see I can’t think of nothing but you I 
Rhoda I like you all right Now let me 
go on back [Suddenly appealing] Somebody 
might see you 

Neill I don’t care who sees us [Furiously, 
as he puts his arm around her, holding her 
to him and pointing to the house] It’s him 
in there, ain’t it? Swear to God you don’t 
love him in there — ^Hardy Gilchnstl 
Rhoda Neill 1 — ^now— now~let me go, I 
tell youl 

Neill I won’t let you loose I’m gonna 
find out something [Wild with anger] Tell 
me, IS it him? 

Rhoda I won’t tell you I won’t 

ENeill snatches her to him and kisses 
her as she fights against him] 

Neill By God! it is him! it is him! I 
knew it 

[The dining-room door suddenly opens, 
and Gilchrist stands on the porch] 
Gilchrist [yelling] Neill 1 

[There is a scramble inside as old Jacob 
rushes to the door to look out Neill 
releases Rhoda, and she drops down 
on the wash-bench, leaning forward, 
her head bent over Gilchrist turns 
back towards the dining-room] 
iTou all go right on eating your dinner and 
don’t none of jmu open this door [He 
closes the door and steps out into the yard] 
Neill, what do you mean? 

Neill [sullenly] Nothmg I am’t hurt her 
But I see now what I didn’t see 

Gilchrist [grasping him by the shoulder] 
Tell me what you mean 
Neill [springing hack and seizing old 
Jacob’s butcher knife from the bench] Get 


out of my way The first man lays hands 
on me I’ll kill him 

Gilchnst What’n the name of God ails 
you, Neill? Haie jou gone crazy? 

Rhoda [running to Gilchrist] Go back. 
Hardy, go back m the house 

[Gilchrist pushes her gently behind 
him] 

Neill [whining with rage] I see it all now 
Yeh It’s you been standing m between us 
[Stepping forward with the knife in his 
hand] Get outn my way now. 

[Gilchrist hesitates a moment and 
then suddenly knocks the knife out 
of Neill’s hand Neill doubles up, 
nursing his hand against his stomach 
Gilchrist picks up the knife and 
throws it far out into the field] 
Gilchnst Now, Neill, go on and eat your 
dinner and behave yourself 

[Old Jacob's inquisitive face is seen 
peenng through the half-opened door 
Mrs Gilchrist ts heard singing 
within Gilchrist sees Jacob’s face] 
Shut that door, Jacob, and eat jmur dinner! 

[Jacob bangs the door] 
Neill [half sobbing] Oh, I couldn’t see 
it and it all gomg on under my nose Look 
at you there with your arm around her! 

Gilchnst [dropping his arm, his mouth 
twitching and hts fists clenched] NeiU, you 
an’ me've been together too many days on 
this old farm to fight hke cats and dogs 
Neill [spnnging at him] We’ll see, you 
sneaking — 

[Gilchrist grapples vnth him Rhoda 
stands looking on, motionless and 
silent The dining-room door is opened 
cautiously, and old Jacob comes out, 
followed by Sion, Lonie, and Mag 
They are gnaunng potatoes and meaty 
bones, which they carry in their hands 
Sion looks on a moment and then 
clings to his father in fear] 

Rhoda [crying out] Stop it! Please stop 
it! Hardy, let me talk to him 

Gilchnst [trying to hold Neill’s hands] 
Behave yourself now, Neill 
Jacob Loard-a-mercy, what’s up? 

[Mrs Gilchrist comes down the 
porch] 

Mrs Gilchnst [dropping weakly to the 
edge of the porch and calling in a low 
voice] Hardy, Hardy! , 

[Gilchrist casts hts eyes over Neills 
shoulder at her] 
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Neill [ffaspmg] I’ll kill you I know about 
you two dirty dogs! 

Gilchmt Now, Neill! 

Nedl Yeh, and I'll knock your teeth 
down your damn throat! 

[GiwnaraisT mth a wrench frees his hand 
and strikes NsiUi full in the face He 
falls flat in the yard, the blood run- 
ning from hts mouth} 

Mrs Gilchnst Let me get away from it 
all! Let me get away! [She totters up the 
porch again} 

Gilchnst [bending over NEiLti] Bnng me 
some water, Rhoda, and a towel 

[Rhoda snatches the towel hanging in 
the tree and brings the bucket from 
the pump Gilchrist bathes Neill’s 
face Mrs Gilchrist is heard pray- 
ing in the house} 


against him again [With a sharp sigh} Anh, 
I’ve loved him like my own boy! 

Rhoda It’s all because of me Oh, I know 
it too well 

[Gilchrist suddenly looks at her in- 
tently and then turns away} 

Gilchnst Come on, let’s go m now I’ve 
got to get back to my work 
Rhoda [shuddenng} What he said! 
Gilchnst Ah, don’t remember it [Help- 
lessly} 1 wish — ^I wish [He shakes hts 
shoulders and opens the door for her} 
Rhoda [looking up at him as she passes} 
What — ^Hardy? [They go in] 

ACT TWO 
ScPNB Two 


Mag Lord! he ain’t dead, is he? 
Gilchnst [sharply} No ! 

Jacob [slobbenng with excitement} A 
mule couldn’t ’a’ kicked him no harder 
Loardl that was a blow! What in the world 
ails you two? 

Gilchnst [looking up} Go on back to 
your dinner [Shouting} Eveiy one of you! 

[He waves them ofl before him With 
backward glances they all finally re- 
turn to their meal and close the door} 
Neill [suddenly sitting up and speaking 
in a low voice} Let me alone now, I’m all 
ri^ht [He sits quietly a moment and then 
spnngs to hts feet, raising his hands above 
his head} May I bust hell wide open if 
I don't git even [Whirling upon them} You 
damn dirty hogs, that’s what you are ! 

[Rhoda shnnks back from him, and 
Neill rushes off around the house, 
sobbing and cursing, leamng Gilchrist 
bent on hts knees Gilchrist leans 
forward, balancing himself with hts 
hand on the grou d Rhoda comes 
up to him and stretches out her hand, 
touching him on the shoulder} 
Gdehnst [standing up and looking at her 
mth a queer smile} Such things happen, 
they just seem to happen all of a sudden 


Rhode [twisting her hands in her 
mats to comcl [Start,,,] 4,4 
Etta saw rt .U dulchxig I 

Im afraid hell hurt you! 

[fafcinp her hands from k 
Well, let him I'd never 4 my 


The Gilchnst sitting-room and parlor, 
the night of the same day At the center 
back IS a fireplace with a log fire going, 
and to the right of this is a door which 
opens into the Gilchrists’ bedroom At the 
right of this is a neatly curtained window 
and farther up at the right front an organ 
at which Mrs Gilchrist sits, playing 
feebly A lighted lamp is on the table tn 
the center of the room In the left center a 
door opens into Rhode’s room, and farther 
back at the left rear is a door which opens 
to the back porch By the door is a wooden 
box piled high with firewood The room is 
carpeted with straw matting, and here and 
there cheap, pnm chairs are placed about 
the room On the walls hang several crayon 
portraits, distorted likenesses of relatives 
dead and gone A rocking-chair with a quilt 
draped over it is before the fire The wind 
whistles and whines around the eaves of 
the house and drums like a brood of swal- 
lows in the chimney 


slowly} isinging ana playing 

What a friend we have m Jesus, 

All our sms and gnefs to bear! 
What a privilege to cany 
Everything to God in prayer!” 

[Her voice dies away, and she leans her 
face over the keys, sobbing softly in 
her shawl Steps are heard coming up 
the porch, and she rises hurriedly and 
sits Ml the rocking-chair Mao comes 
in through the door at the left rear} 
Mag Mr Hardy told me to come m here 
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and wann, Mis’ Etta The fire’s gone out 
in the kitchen [Putting a package by the 
doorl And here’s Aunt Margaret’s meat 
when she comes for it 
Mrs Gilchnst [as Mag stands to the fire 
warming herselfl Where’s Mr Gilchrist? 

Mag He and Lome’s jest fimshmg up 
trimmmg the hams now and salting the 
meat down He’ll be hyuh in a minute 
[Punching the firel Lome don’t feel the 
cold the way I do My toes is like tags 
of ifce 

Mrs Gilchnst It’s cold — cold [Looking 
at Mag] We’re all poor erring creatures, 
Mag We are nothing m our own strength, 
even Hardy am’t, though, poor man, he 
thinks he is 

Mag [embarrassed^ Yeh, yes, ma’am, I 
know Lord ! — [Hastilyl Well, I ain’t never 
seed such a come-off m my bom days Mr 
Hardy looks hke his best fnend had died 
Mrs Gilchnst Where’s Neill? 

Mag Jacob come by about dark and 
said he’d gone and hired to old man Turner 
Mrs Gilchnst [bowing her head suddenly 
in her hands} He’s young and headstrong, 
but maybe he’ll come back 
Mag Hunh, I know Neill Sykes He’ll 
never fergit nor forgive, and he cain’t fer- 
git that lick he got in the face [Angnly} 
Somebody’s nm him outn his senses He 
wouldn’t ’a’ done what he done today fer 
a milhon dollars, but now that he’s done 
it, he’ll harbor it up till it eats his msides 
out like bov lye The Sykses are like that 
Mrs Gilchnst [m a gentle voice} Mebbe 
they’ll make up tonight at the party She’s j 
gone over there. 

Mag Her? 

Mrs Gilchnst Hardy told her to go 
Mag [shaking her head} I don’t under- 
stand it all, not me 

Mrs Gilchnst [wildly, as she suddenly 
seizes Mag by the hand} Yes, you do im- 
derstand it, Mag You know what’s up 
Mag [trying to pull away} Lord! What- 
ever you mean. Mis’ Etta? 

Mrs Gilchnst Is she lovmg somebody 
else in the place of Neill? Haven’t you 
seen looks going between ’em? 

Mag [getting free and stanng at the ceil- 
ing} I don’t know nothmg about all that 
you’re sajung. Mis’ Etta [Backing towards 
the door at the left rear} Miss Rhody’ll 
come to her senses and take Neill, adder 
all, she will Don’t you worry Neill’s the 


very one cut out fer her He’ll be her hus- 
band yit [Humedly} I got to go back now 
and help ’em finish 

[As she catches hold of the door, it 
opens, and Lokib comes creeping in 
and draws up a chair by the fire 
Mag, somewhat reassured, moves up 
again} 

You git done, Lome? 

[LoisIE nods her head, bends down and 
warms her feet and hands Mas Gil- 
CHBisT looks into the fire and says 
nothing Presently Gilchhist comes 
up the porch and enters Mag turns 
herself about by the fire} 

Gilchrist Well, Mag, you and Lonie’ve 
done fine today I appreciate it 
Mag That’s all nght We’re glad to do 
it, Mr Hardy 

Gilchnst I didn’t mean to keep you so 
late [Pulling out his watch and winding it} 
Gomg on ten o’clock Well, you all sleep 
late tomorrow Needn’t come till dinner- 
time if you don’t want to 
Mag All n^t, sir 

[S/ie and Lonib sit in silence, embar- 
rassed} 

I reckon we better be domg, Lome 

[Gilchbist takes out his pocketbook 
and pulls a bill from it} 

Gilchnst Here, Mag 
Mag [taking it} That’s too much, Mr 
Hardy 

Gilchnst No, it’s not And there’s a cou- 
ple of backbones wrapped up out there on 
the porch for you to boil of a Sunday 
Mag Thanky, thanl^ Come on, Lome 
[Loxie gets up and follows Mag] 
Good night, you all 
Gilchnst See you tomorrow some time 
Mrs Gilchnst Good mght 

[Mag and Lonib go out} 
Gilchnst Etta, I want to tell you how 
sorry I am you saw all that — ^I’m sorry 
Mrs Gilchnst Now, Hardy, it’s come 
upon you at the last 

Gilchnst I know I’ve done wrong I wish 
it had never happened I wrote a note and 
sent it to him, telling him so I want him 
to come back, you know I do 
Mrs Gilchnst You see what can happen 
to a man proud in his own might 
Gilchnst If I could just get the feeling 
of his face from my hand [Growling} Stop 
Don’t bring it up to me anj' more 
Mrs Gilchnst All these years you’\e 
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stood out and matched your strength against 
God, and no\f I been setting here by 
the fire since supper, running it all through 
my mind It’s God’s ■work 

Gilchnst What’s God got to do with my 
—my hitting Neill’ 

Mrs Gilchnst [breathing heainlyl He’s 
got eveiythmg to do with it He can keep 
your heart purified and save you from 
strange women 

Gilchnst [in amazement] Etta! 

Afrs Gilchnst He can keep you from 
temptation He can open your eyes and 
diow you the gm of -the adversary set for 
your unwary feet 

Gilchnst [after a moment, coldly] Well, 
you pray for me, then 

Mrs Gilchnst [with a sob] I’ve prayed 
and prayed and prayed And all this time 
you’ve hardened your heart, and now you’ve 
brought shame do'wn upon you and your 
household You've got to reach in vour 
heart and tear this sin out by the roots 

Gilchnst [uncertainly] What sin, Etta? 

Mrs Gilchnst [panting] You know what 
an [With a sort of chant] And if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out [Raising her 
clasped han^ above her] This house must 
be purified 


Gilchnst What you mean? 

Mrs Gilchnst [weeping] Hardy, Hardy, 
can’t you see where you are gomg? Whoever 
looketh on a woman — as the Saviour said 
—[Crying out] Thou shalt not — 

Gilchnst [jumping up and walking across 
the room] Stop! stop! [Looking at her tn 
concern] You’re tired and excited, girl 
[He goes through the door at the rear 
In a moment he returns with a stone 
chum in his hands and sets it near 


the fire Mbs GiiiCHBiST dnes her ej 
and sits up cold and straight W\ 
an effort he retains control of himsi 
He turns to her kindly and absira 
edly] 

^e told me to set her milk to turn, a 
I was about to forget it 
Mrs Gilchnst [softly] Her milk 
Guchnst [controlling his impatienc 
ihats just a way of speakmg, Etta 
Mrs Gilchnst Yes, yes, her broom, 1 
chairs, her everything I'm m the way, 1; 
i u Uye to save you from yourself T 
pr^ed to God, and he’s promised me th 
Gilchnst [bitterly] Then pray again a 
ask him to wipe out what happened I 


tween me and Ncill today Wipe out his 
black and bitter uords and send him back 
here where he belongs 
Mrs Gilchnst They can’t be wiped out 
They were the truth 
Gilchnst [shouting] Etta I 
Mrs Gilchnst [putting out a weak hand] 
If I die the next minute, I know it’s the 
truth You’ve looked on her, yes, you have 
— [Hoarsely] and it’s a horrible sm against 
me and against God [She closes her eyes 
and leans back in her chair] There’s no 
difference between the thought and the 
deed And for all I know— [Her voice 
dies away] 

Gilchnst [dropping down in fits efiatr, 
thunderstruck] Well, by God in heaven! 

Mrs Gilchnst You lo\e her Yes, you 
do! Yes, you do! [Sfic traits, stanng at him 
with her gaunt, shining eyes] 

Gilchnst I won’t say any more to you 
i!/rs Gilchnst [with a gasp] And she 
loves you I’ve known it a long time from 
the way she sews for you and fixes things 
and can’t c\er get enough of slaving for 
vou Oh, God abot e, this house is accursed ! 
She’s tried to hide it, but I’ve seen it, and 
today I’\e heard more of it from other 
lips 

Gilchnst Who’s been ■tallung again — 
Jacob? 

Mrs Gilchnst He knew something of 
what he said 

Gilchnst The poor damned old— but be 
can’t help it, I reckon 
Mrs Gilchnst It’s the truth 
Gilchnst Etta, listen to me! 

Mrs Gilchnst There’s nothing you can 
Hardy Tomorrow Hhoda gets her 
things and leaves here 

Gilchnst We’ll come to tliat later Listen 
to me now 

Mrs Gilchnst [kungnly] Tell me you 
dont love her 


jjcus gea ac tne trutn ril te 
you everything that’s passed between Rhod 
and me Last summer — ^it was August an 
about sunset down there m the bottom- 
Je was helpmg me pile up the hay, an 
there by her somethmg- I felt— well, yo 
wouldn't understand 
Mrs Gilchrist I would 1 I would 1 
Gikh^i No, well- [In harassed eagei 
ness] I kissed her You can call it wha 
you want Since then I've kept my vov 
Ive not looked at her, and that’s the God' 


/ 
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truth It was wrong to kiss her, and I know 
it, but there’s no use denying I done it 
Mrs Gilchnst Telling about it don’t 
make it right before God 
Gilchrist I’m not trying to make it nght 
with God, but with you 
Mrs Gilchnst Nor with me, either And 
I’ll tell you something {Closing and un- 
closing her hands! I told you once I’d 
been a barren, childless woman, but I never 
told you why I will now 
Gilchrist I’ve said, Etta, it’s not your 
fault Such things are mysteries I’ve never 
blamed you 

Mrs Gilchnst Me? Me? How about you? 
You are to blame 
Gilchnst Me? 

Mrs Gilchnst You’ve never thought of 
that It’s the truth God wouldn’t let you 
have children because you didn’t believe 
m Him 

Gilchnst {after a moment, sadly! Do you 
believe that? 

Mrs Gilchnst I know it 
Gilchnst Yes, you do, I guess {Kindly! 
You’ve suffered more than I thought 
Mrs Gilchnst Then don’t bring more 
on me After what’s happened between you 
and Neill today, she can’t stay here any 
more People are bound to talk about the 
sm of it 

Gilchnst Let ’em talk They’ll talk more 
if she goes away We’ll think of some- 
thmg to do Stop frettmg now, you’ll 
worry yourself mto your grave 
Mrs Gilchnst And that’s what you want 
me to do You and her both would be glad 
to see me carried out through that door 
feet foremost to the tomb 
Gilchnst {helplessly! Etta 1 
Mrs Gilchnst But you won’t see it I’ll 
hve and save you yet . . Now, you listen 
to me We’re going to settle things tomght 
She’s got to leave, I tell you, and that to- 
morrow 

Gilchnst {shaking his head! You needn’t 
say that She came here for us to take care 
of, and we’re gomg to do it 
Mrs Gilchnst If she stays, you’re both 
lost and rumed I’m the one that had her 
to come You didn’t want her. 

Gilchnst Maybe — ^maybe she’ll bring 
Neill to his right mmd Yes, maybe they’d 
get married some day 
Mrs Gilchnst You don’t beheve that. 


and you don’t want it to happen She’s got 
to leave 

Gilchnst They’s no place for her to go, 
and let’s say no more about it 
Mrs Gilchnst Aha I {Struggling for her 
breath! If she stays here. I’ll go out, af- 
flicted as I am, and shame you before the 
world 

Gilchnst {incredulously! You? 

Mrs Gilchnst I’d tell the world about 
you two hving here in sin Where would 
the neighbors’ honor and reject for you go 
then? 

Gilchnst {now angry! And what would 
you do if I say I’d go? {Savagely! And 
turn the hogs into the flelds and let the 
cows and mules mto the bam and devour 
all I’ve made like the locusts of Egypt 1 
Mrs Gilchnst {eyeing him! You’d never 
go You care more for your work than 
God or woman — you — you man! You care 
more for your work — ^for yourself it is — than 
all the world {Gasping! Don’t you guess 
that all these years I’ve learned to know 
you? I’ve never stood against you before, 
but I wiU now If I am sickly and half 
dead, I won’t give m She’s got to leave 
If she stays here, it’ll be over my dead 
body, and the curse of the Almi^ty on 
you and her 

{Light footsteps are heard coming up 
the porch Mbs Gilchhist nses out 
of her seat and clings to the bach of 
her chair! 

That’s her now, and I won’t stay and look 
upon her face Tomorrow . . {Going across 
the room to the door at the nght rear! 
It’s your immortal soul. Hardy, and her 
soul I’m thinking of I’m gomg to bed 
now 

{She goes into her room and closes the 
door GmcHpiST, as if awed at her 
manner, sits stanng intently after her 
The door at the left rear opens and 
Rhoda comes in She is dressed in a 
becoming hat, dark coat-suit, and tnm 
shoes Her eyes are stained with weep- 
ing! 

Rhoda {going to the fire! What you look- 
mg at? 

Gilchnst {starting! Nothmg 

{She goes into her room at the left and 
takes off her hat and gloves When 
she returns, Gilchbist stands up and 
gets her a chair! 
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Warm yourself I’ll go out and put up the 
horse 

Bhoda I stopped by the bam and put 
him up 

Gflcknst You diouldn’t have done that 

Bhoda [sitting down} I thought you’d 
be vrorkmg at the meat still Did you get 
It all fixed? 

Gilchnst Yes, Mag and Lome stayed and 
helped 

Bhoda [leaning over and looking at the 
chum] The milk’s turned I believe I’ll 
chum now 

Gilchnst You’ve done enough for one 
day Have a good time? 

Bhoda Imtk a strained little laugh] 
Not much 

Gilchnst Did you give him my letter? 

Bhoda No Here 

IShe hands him the letter He looks 
at it and then throws it into the fire] 

Gilchnst lafter a moment] What all did 
you play? 

Bhoda "Pnut basket” and “Put a bird 
m my cup” and "Gomg to Jerusalem,” and 
that's about all 

Gilchnst Wisht I'd a' been there We 
used to play another game called “Weavm* 
the thimble ” Foolish, but a lot of fun 

Bhoda Where’s Aunt Etta? 

Gilchnst Gone to bed 

Bhoda Ibowing her head] Oh, Hardy! 

Gilchnst I know [Presently] What you 
been crying about? 

Bhoda Neill was there at the party, 
drunk, and he stood up m the mid^e of 
the floor and made a speech about me [She 
hides her face in her hands] 

Gilchnst Not you by yourself, Rhody? 

Bhoda No, about you and me together- 
yes 


Gilchnst When he gets sober, he’ll wa 
to kill hisself I know him 
Bhoda I couldn’t stand it, and I r 
away and come home 
Gilchnst What’d he say? 

eveiythmg he knew ai 
more, and he hinted and winked about a 1 
fPiwting her hands nervousl 
He tafn that evenir 

G^hi^l'!? ^he hedgerow 

you a4 ttkroiwng out his hands] The 


the crowd ”Sht before 

Gilchnst Tomorrow it’ll be all over the 


neighborhood [Raising his voice as if imi- 
tating some one] There goes Hardy Gil- 
christ whose word has been his bond, a man 
among men, one I wanted my boys to pat- 
tern after All the time I trusted him he 
was Him runnmg after a young girl 
before his wife , [Groaning] Ah, Rhody, 
I’ve hved on my good name My strength 
and my good name are all I’ve had I’ve 
thrown them away 

Bhoda [convulsively catching his hand] 
I’ve done it, not you [He gestures] 
Now don’t, it’s true 
Gilchnst It’s not your fault 
Bhoda If we could just call back that one 
time 


izucnmt 2 0 U wisn K nacin't Happened? 
Bhoda [in a low voice] I’ll always re- 
member it, and be glad just the same But 
It’s you I hate it for 
Gilchnst [in a low voice] I’ll always 
carry it with me, Rhody — the — kiss you 
gave me and — e.nd— the words you said 
[Sinking his knee with his fistl I don’t 
care if aU the angels in the sky said it was 
wrong I’d know it wa'nt 
Rkoda And I’d know it wa’n’t 
Gilchnst [straightening himself upl So 
[He stops and says no more] 

Bhoda [in a hushed voice] The fields 
and the sweet hay and the sunset there — 
and Oh, it will be with me till I diet 
Gihhnst [leaning towards her] Hush! 
Hush! [He puts his hand an her shoulder 
and then suddenly draws it away] Tomor- 
row I’ll go down and talk to NeiU and teU 
him everythmg Mebbe he’ll understand 
Bhoda And tomorrow I'm going away 
never to come back. ^ 

GzZc/imt No, no, you can’t That won’t 

y tt Rhody The only thing you can 

do is — to many Neill 

Bhoda ilo^ng at him] I don’t love him 
Gilchnst B e ve got to live among people 
and we ve got to do what we don’t want to 
—•sometimes 


Gifc^ist Where’d you go? 

RAoda III go back to town or some- 
wheres and work, and I’U leave all 
fields and things behind [She stifles a sob 

get em out of my mmd to save my soul 
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Gilchnst A-ah, child [Abruptlyl I 
don't see no way but for you to marry him 
Rhoda K you just knew how I feel and 
will to the grave, Hardy, you’d see what 
a sin it IS to talk of Neill 
Gilchnst ibrokenly] Yes, yes, and I love 
you It’s you I was made for 

[Suddenly he takes her zn his arms and 
kisses her In a moment she pushes 
his Jace away and with her head 
against his breast stands clinging to 
him Gilchrist looks out before him'l 
I don’t care what they do, they shan’t take 
you away from me Let ’em talk and let 
’em laugh and mock me 1*^11 keep you 
before the whole world 
Rhoda [pushing him away‘\ No, no I’ve 
got to go Let this be the last. Hardy, for- 
ever [She looks up at him and, catching 
his face in her hands, nses on her tiptoes 
and kisses him} That’s for good-by now 
Gilchnst [recklessly} Then I’ll go, too 
I’ll go where you go and be with you 
Rhoda No, no, let me loose I’ll pack 
my trunk now [Shivenng} After tonight 
I won’t see you any more Now leave me 
[She pushes him from her and moves into 
her room} 

Gilchnst Oh, Rhodyl 
Rhoda [suddenly turning back and throw- 
ing her arms around his neck} I can’t go 
from you I’ll die without you You’re 
my man, my god — everything to me [She 
kisses him in an abandonment of love and 
gnef} 

Gilchnst [hoarsely} And you are mme 
Rhoda [holding him by the hand} Yes, 
yes [Her face aflame} Yours — ^forever [S/ie 
moves within the door, her eyes closed and 
her head bent down} 

Gilchnst [softly} Rhody 
Rhoda [looking about her in the room 
and whispenng} The nights and nights I’ve 
lain on that bed and thought of you Oh, 
Hardy, Hardy 1 

[She leans against him and he bends 
over her, stroking her hair Mrs Gil- 
christ opens the door and stands 
watching them Gradually the strength 
seems to go out of her, and with a 
low cry she falls upon her knees} 

Mrs Gilchnst God have mercy upon their 
pore souls 1 [She sinks down in a moaning 
heap} 

Gilchnst [spnnging around} Etta I ^ 
Mrs Gilchnst [raising her head} Pont 


touch me [Screaming} Keep your hands 
off of me! 

Gilchnst [hurrying to her and picking her 
up in his arms} What is it, Etta? [He car- 
ries her into the bedroom and is heard 
laying her on the bed} 

Rhoda [standing alone in the room} Oh, 
my Lord! 

Mrs Gilchnst [moaning vnthiri} You 
cursed and defiled — you black of heart God 
will Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord 

[Her voice dies away, and for a while 
there is no sound in the entire house} 

Gilchnst [sharply} Come here, Rhody, 
quick! 

Rhoda [honor-stncken and motionless} 
Don’t caU me! Don’t! 

Gilchnst [in a moment, coming back} 
Did you hear her? [Huskily} Hear her 
curse? 

[He looks heamly about the room and 
then sits down in a chair Rhoda 
stands in her tracks, looking at him, 
helpless and terror-stncken The door 
at the left rear opens, and Aunt 
Margaret comes in} 

Rhoda [running to her} Aunt Margaret! 

Aunt Margaret [gazing at her an instant 
and then coming by her to Gilchrist] 
What IS it, son? 

Gilchnst [spnnging up and holding her 
to him} Etta She’s dead. Aunt Margaret 

Aunt Margaret [with a gasping moan} 
Lord ha’ mercy! 

Gilchnst She died all of a sudden [Point- 
ing behind him} There 

[Aunt Margaret pushes him down m 
his seat again, hugs his head against 
her breast a moment, and then goes 
into the room at the nght rear and 
gets down on her knees by the bed 
Her childish voice is heard quavering 
out a prayer} 

Rhoda [whispenng} Hardy, look at me 

Gilchnst [with his head still bowed} 
Listen 

ACT THREE 
Scene One 

The back yard and rear part of the Gil- 
chnst farmhouse, several months later It w 
a late afternoon in summer The china 
tree w in full leaf, and the green cotton^ 
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fields stretch away to the lejt Mormng- 
glones have been planted along the porch, 
winding up the columns in leafy thickness, 
and the well has been replaced by a pump 
Clumps of flowers have been planted m the 
yard M\a is at the tub, washing The wire 
running from the outhouse to the porch is 
hung vnth freshly washed clothes 

Mag [singing to herself vnth mournful 
introspectioril 
“Get up m tlxe morning, 

Trouble bothers my mmd, 

I go to bed at evemng, 

It's trouble all the time 

Oh, I wisht I’d heeded what my mammy 
said 

Oh — and now I wisht that I was lying 
dead 

“He come by my window. 

All in the sweet sprmgtime, 

I rose up to listen, 

Nothmg to bother my mind 

Oh, I wisht I’d heeded what my mummy 
said 

Oh— -and now I wisht that I was lying 
dead ’’ 

[liONiB comes quietly in from the left 
rear and stands by the wash-benchl 

Mag [starting] Lord I you. diceered me, 
Loniel 

Lome I thought I’d come down and 
maybe help you 

Mag You can start wadung m that tub 

Lome [holding up a garment from her 
tub] Mis’ Etta’s dress, pore soul, ain’t it? 

Mag Yeh, I found it back m the closet 
this morning That dress brmgs it all back 
to me It was a fair day when she put it on 
She come out on the porch there and called 
to me and said look at it And she had a 
little bit of lace on the collar or something 
But, Lord! I couldn’t help seemg her pale 
face and hollow eyes like a body looking in 
the tomb 

Lome [soaping the dress on the board] 
Reckon she sees me washing out her dress 
from up there? 

jlfag No doubt she does, while die’s a- 
smging with her harp It’s good they got 
music up there, for she did like to play 
and sing here below 

Lome Yeh, she did [After a moment] 
Seems quare, jest like I mought any min- 
ute feel her flesh inside this here dress 


Mag Pime-blank the way I’ve felt seemg 
her shoes settmg there about and her specs 
and snuff-bo\ on the mantelpiece by the 
clock And yistiddy I found a ball of her 
knitting with the needles stuck in it 
Lome [wheezily] Anh, everybody has to 
give up what they’re a-doing some day and 
stop it 

Mag That they do And dying won’t keep 
thmgs from gomg right on and on They’ll 
be marrj'ing and givmg m marriage still 
Lome Yeh, they will 
Mag If I am’t mistook, they’s a wedding 
gomg on some’ers now 
Lome Is it them two? 

Mag They dressed up and drove off this 
mornmg about ten o’clock— Miss Rhody all 
dolled up m finery and looking like a queen, 
and he with his black suit and starched 
collar and shirt on [Shaking her head] 
Well, let ’em, pore things, fer if two souls 
ever lo\ ed one another, ^em two docs But 
they ain’t so happy, though, at times 
Sump’n’s weighing down on ’em 
Lome I see she was a^-lovmg him a month 
adder she come down hyuh from Durham 
Mag And Mis’ Etta seed it, too, pore 
thmg That’s what holp put her m her grave, 
’tw'\t 3 ou and me 
Lome Yeh, yeh 

Mag Still, she hadn’t ort to mind, fer 
she’s dead and gone, and nothing cain’t hurt 
her there 

Lome Hardy needs a wife like Miss 
Rhody 

Mag Well, I hope they’re gittmg mar- 
ried, for I don’t want to stay here anotlier 
mght [Looking intently at Lonib] I tell 
you I don’t 

Lome I wouldn’t sleep in that there house 
for nothmg 

Mag And I am’t gonna stay in there 
nary another un Listen! Last night, Lome, 
some time ’way in the mght I woke up 
and couldn’t hardly breathe They was 
somebody in the room I felt it 
Lome Nanh, nanh! 

Mag I struck a h^t, but they warn’t 
nobody there Then I heard suiap*n’ like 
m the wall trying to git out I couldn’t 
sleep another wink And this mornmg the 
new plaster was cracked acrost 
Lome [holding up the dead woman’s 
dress fearfully] LordyJ 

[They wash away in silence Lonib 
wrings out Mas Guchkist’s dress and 
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hangh it carefully on, the line, the two 
sleeves stretched vndely out and 
caught to the mre by clothes-pins 
Presently old Jacob and his boy Sion 
come around the house at the rear and 
sit down on the pump platform Jacob 
carries a trowel and level in his hand, 
and Sion carries a shovell 
Jacob [taking off his hat and wiping his 
face with his sleevel How you all come on? 
Mag lainly'\ Well as common You well? 
Jacob Right well fer sich stirnng times, 
and it so hot [Gazing at the moming- 
glones'\ Anh, them flowers do grow Makes 
eveiythmg look purty around hyuh 
Sion [as if stating a colorless factl Mis’ 
Rhody planted ’em 

Jacob Aye, reckon she did I’ll declare 
this place has changed the most Commg up 
the road there I got to thinking how fine 
everythmg looked New columns on the 
front porch, and window shutters, and a new 
pump hjoih, too 

Mag Yeh, he shore has fixed up thmgs 
the last few months 

Jacob Heh-heh, he has I [Winkingl That 
whole front yard looks pime-blank hke a 
flower garden 

Sion [as beforel Mis’ Rhody hkes flow- 
ers Mis’ Etta didn’t keer nothing for ’em 
Jacob And them new lightnmg-rods on 
top of the house shore do shine fine m the 
sun, heh-heh Now since Mis’ Etta ain’t 
hyuh to pray for him. Hardy must be 
afraid the Upper Powers is gomg to strak 
him dead with some o’ their fire 
Mag [sharply! He mought 
Jacob [winking again and spitting pro- 
fusely! Heh-heh! he mought be fearful of 
it 

Sion That there’s Mis’ Etta’s dress there 
drippmg on the hne 

Jacob [mournfully! And I seed her a- 
wearing it onct ’Twas a sunny day WTiat’s 
become of all her thmgs, pore critter? 
[Without waiting for an answer! Looks hke 
the young im would wear ’em 
Mag She wouldn’t put one of ’em on 
fer the wide world 

Jacob Heh-heh! no, I reckon she 
wouldn’t Well, they’s a lot o’ good clothes 
going to waste, I betcha 
Mag They’s a whole trunkful of thmgs 
Miss Rhody put ’em away one mommg, 
crying like her heart would break 


Jacob That there’s a good gal for you, 
Mag, if I do say it myself 
Mag [dipping clothes from the pot and 
carrying them to the tub on a stick! 
You’ve said a lot of hard words about her, 
Jacob 

Jacob And looks like you'd have a lot 
to say — staying m the house with them 
these months Heh-heh ! you’re the nght one 
to chapyrone ’em, Mag 
Mag I know when to hold my tongue 
Some folks don’t 

Jacob Nanh-nanh, I’ve jest said what the 
others said I ain’t never wished her a 
gram o’ harm, not me [Excitedly! But }ou 
jest wait till I tell you all the news, 
folkses 

Mag [angrily! News— still a news-toter 
I’ve heard you at church laymg Hardy out 
fer being a’ infidel, and you used to talk 
about pore Mis’ Etta, too, and both of 
’em so good to you 
Jacob But I’ve done her a good turn 
today, am’t we, Sion? And that’ll help her 
to rest 

Sion We have, I reckon 
Jacob We jest fimshed puttmg up her 
tombstone at the church 
Mag You have? 

Jacob Yeh 

Sion Shore a purty un 
Jacob With two hands a-shakmg on it 
and a verse cut tmder it saymg “Asleep m 
Jesus” So she’s fixed and complete now 
and can rest till the Judgment Day When 
we was done, Aunt Marg’ret come by and 
we said a httle bit of a prayer over her 
And Aunt Marg’ret sent up a long prayer 
for Hardy’s soul, didn’t she, Sion? 

Ston [slicking down kis hair! She got 
down and prayed out loud 
Jacob [wiping his eyes! And the pure 
tears come up in my eyes a-thmkmg on 
Mis’ Etta, pore thing 
Mag I bet they did, and I bet Sion bel- 
lowed like a calf 

Sion [sullenly! Not me, I am’t no calf— 

I tell you 

Mag Hardy didn’t know the tombstone 
had come 

Jacob That he didn’t and he off — off 
But I’m a-commg to that, folkses The man 
brung it oi er from the depot this morning 
Hardy’d done told me he wanted to put 
it up when it did come And I went and 
got Sandy and his two boys, and we sot it 
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[He mddenly breaks into a long toothless 
laughi 

Mag A tombstone's a quare thing to be 
laughing about 

Jacob [mping his eyesl It am’t that, no 
siree, it ain't that I've got a piece of news 
fer ye What you. reckon that depot man 
told me while he was unloading Mis’ Etta’s 
stone? Heh-heh He told me he saw Hardy 
and the gal dnving the fine new horse out 
o’ town a-flymg towards Dunn And, folkses, 
they was mamed at the courthouse this 
morning [He slaps his leg with his hall 
And here I set waitmg to welcome the bnde 


shaven and haggard He has been 
drinking} 

Neill [shoutinp] Hooray for the bnde 
and groom I 

[He sits down on the porch before the 
kitchen door Maq and Lonib hang 
out the last garment} 

Jacob Hooray 1 

Mag You’d better slop that hooraying 
and go back home, if you know what’s 
good fer you 

Ncdl The happy couple come yet? 

Jacob Not yit We’ll jest set and wait 
fer ’em Neill 


and groom, and Sion, too 
Sion [polishing his nails] Me, too 
Jacob [sadly} Bad fer pore Sion to lose 
his sweetheart that-a-way But you’ll git 
you another un, boy You and Neill can 
go out courtmg together now 
Mag IBhis Neill heard about 'em marry- 
ing? 

Jacob I told him 
Mag [scornfully} Course you did 
Jacob And he’s coming up to welcome 
’em home Now if you got a lettle o' that 
good wme m the house for Neill, we’ll git 
ready to celebrate 

Mag You better go down that road and 
tell Neill Sykes not to come up here 
There’s been enough trouble Apt as not 
he’ll come drunk ag'in, hke he's been half 
the summer 

Jacob A-ah, he’s lost faith in man and 
woman too, Mag Who wouldn’t drink in 
Bich a fix? 


Mag K you'd 'a' kept your long tong 
out of it, him and Mr Hardy might 
been friends ag’in long ago 
Jacob [angrily} Why, I talked to hi 
and Hardy’s talked to him, and it don’t i 
no good He’s done qmt old man Turn 
^d don't do nothin’ but he in his daddj 
house and eat and deep [Sorrowfully} H 
ramt fer good I 

Mag And you helped rum him, you ai 
him off together drunk every two weeks 

He tempts me, i 

dogit, and I d ort not to give in to him 

Mag Next month the preachers’ll 1 

J»eeting, and you’U be i 

tn praising God and asking 'e 

to pray for you “ 

seirMag^® 

INsmu cornea m around the house, u 


[Lonib sits down on the wash-bench} 
Mag I'm going in, Lome, and tie up my 
clothes I won’t be needed hyuh tonight 
Jacob [chuckling} That you won’t Mag, 
Hardy and the gal will be enough— heh-heh 1 
[Maq ffocs up the porch and into the 
house} 

Neill [with a magnanimous wave of his 
arm} Come over hyuh, Jacob! Come over, 
I got sump’n’ purty for you And you too. 
Siont ' 


Jacob Nanh-nanh, Neill, I’d jest as leave 
set hyuh 

Sion [swHenly] I don’t want nothing, 

Neill Come on over, I tell you 
[They move over to him and stt doum 
on the porch Nbili, pulls a large flask 
of whisky from his pocket} 

How’s that for joy and singing at a wed- 
ding 1 

Jacob [loolctng at Lonib] No. no. Neill. 
I cam’t now I've quit 

NeiU Qmtl When, this morning? Hjoih, 
u you don’t dnnk, you ain’t my friend 
[He hands the flask to Jacob} 

Jacob Well, what km a body do? We are 
commanded to be friends one with another 
Wpitin^out his tobacco and uncorking the 
mk} They was spirits at the wedding m 
Canaan, and here’s to eveiybody [He takes 
a deep dnnk} A-n-hl 


iLUKing me pash from him and 
dnufeinp] Here’s to him and to her, by 
God 1 [Ns pushes the flask into Sion’s 


hyuh’s to ’em 

Neill Dnnk some o’ tbs fire and git some 
color in your cheeks 

tSiON raises the bottle and dnnks, hts 
face crawling in pam under the bum- 
*ng liquor} 
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Jacob Hyuh, hyuh, that’s enough 

IHe takes the flask jrom Sion and 
dnnks again Mag comes hurrying out 
of the house, carrying a bundle of 
clothes in her hand\ 

Mag iquickly'^ Come on, Lome 

Jacob Now what's happened to you? 

Mag [dropping down on the pump plat- 
forml I just can't stand it here no more 

Jacob. What, the house am't ha’nted, is 
it? 

Mag When I come out of her room with 
my clothes, I thought I saw Mis’ Etta at 
the orgm 

Jacob [gimng a squeak'l Nanh, nanh, you 
couldn’t 

Mag And when I looked ag’m, it wa’n’t 
her But it all made me so jumpy 

Lome [in a low throaty voice] She cam’t 
rest in her grave 

Sion [whimpering] I hear that orgin 
playing I 

Jacob [drinking from the flask and ap- 
pealing to Neill] It am’t so Don’t you 
know ’tam't so? 

Neill [springing up and waving his hat] 
Hooray fer the weddmgl Now we’ll have a 
grand reception The old woman’s come 
back from her grave to help welcome ’em 
to her bed 

[The hoofbeats of a trotting horse are 
heard down the lane Neill staggers 
to the left of the house and stands 
looking off around behind it He comes 
back into the yard] 

Yonder they come, bummg the wind A-ah, 
but they’re m a huny [Brandishing his 
flask] It’s love, love bummg ’em up and 
drivmg ’em on 

[The buggy draws up and stops before 
the house Sioisr suddenly begins to 
cry Jacob gives him a drunken puncK] 

Jacob Stop it, boy There comes Miss 
Rhody You don’t want to let her see you 
[Sion snuffles in his sleeve They listen, 
and Rhoda is heard entering the house 
at the front] 

Mag Come on, Lome, le’s leave hyuh 
[Lonib gets up and follows her across 
the yard] 

Neill, you and Jacob better go on away 
from hyuh I tell you you better 

[Rhoda comes down the porch at the 
right, wearing a long, gray, clinging 
dress and a pale-green scarf thrown 


over her shoulders She starts back 
on seeing Neill] 

Neill [bowing low]. Greetmgs to the 
bnde 

Rhoda Are you gomg, Mag? 

Mag You won’t need me tomght, will 
you? [Jacob bursts into a guflaw] 

Rhoda [looking at him sharply] All 
right Did you get through the wash? 

Mag Yes’m [Hurriedly] Come on, 
Lome, le’s git away. 

[They go quickly off at the left Rhod\ 
stands looking after them, perplexed] 
Neill Where’s the happy groom? 

Rhoda [brushing her hand across her 
face] Hardy’s puttmg up the horse, Neill 
Is there anythmg I can do for you and 
Jacob? 

Neill Not now by a damn sight I 
Jacob [vnnktng] No’m, Neill and me 
and Sion jest want to bid you welcome mto 
the holy state of matrimony Don’t we, 
Sion? 

Sion [giggling drunkenly through his 
tears] Merry Christmas to you. Miss 
Rhody [He leans against a post, slobber- 
ing, with his tongue hanging out] 

Rhoda You’ve been grnng him hquor, 
Neill? 

Neill [waving his flask] We’re all dnnk- 
ing to your honor [Holding out the flask] 
And won’t you jom with us to celebrate? 
Jacob Wedding and love — ^heh-hehl 
Rhoda [shrinking back against the wall] 
Stop it, please I Oh, Neill, please go awa 3 ^I 
Neill [clinging to the porch post] What's 
wrong with me? Ain’t I sober as a judge, 
sober as that damned Hardy Gilchnst you’ll 
sleej) — ^hah-hah-hah 1 

[Rhoda turns and starts to move away 
up the porch] 

Jacob Course he’s sober, we’re all sober 
And they am’t no harm m tastmg a drap 
to you 

Ncill And this is my farewell party to 
everybody I’ve jomed Uncle Sam’s men, 
and tomorrow I’m gomg to the army And 
I got my gathng gun with me [He pulls 
out a -pistol and brandishes it in the air] 
Jacob Gonna be a soldier, Neill Hooray 
— ^fight for your country I [He eyes Neill 
foolishly] 

Neill [putting the pistol back in hts 
pocket] I signed up yistiddy m Dunn In 
a week I’ll be on the border, kilbng Mexi- 
cans [He suddenly waves hts flask like a 
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saber and marches up and down the yard, 
singingli 

"Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
mg ” 

[He makes a drunken salute and then loaucs 
his hands unsteadily over the fields} What’s 
lu this farming and sweating your insides 
out? Nothmg It’s war for me m the sen’- 
ice of the flag I hate them fields out there 
I hate everybody I hate Hardy Gilchrist 
and all he’s done to me I hope to God 
trouble comes on him like hail outn the 
sl^ till it beats him to the earth as low- 
down as me [His voice breaking in drunken 
sobs} He’s laid awake at night and hatched 
his plans and sot his steel trap to ketch 
me in Jacob knows he has And he’s caught 
me all nght I’m doivn hyuh lower’n a nig- 
ger, and he’s up there with his woman like 
God A’nughty on the throne 

Rhoda [moaning} Oh, Neill, don’t, don’t 

Neill [throwing his flask from him and 
breaking it to pieces against the side of the 


us the husks and crumbs God is hard on 
the poor harhngs and tenants 

[Gilchhist is heard entering the house} 
Ncill Come on, there's the bridegroom 
coming in to the bnde [He pulls Sion up 
and starts across the yard toward the rear} 
Jacob Leaie ’em alone — ^hch-hehl 

[Neili, stops and looks around him He 
points to the outhouse door} 

Neill Let’s git in there I ain’t gonna 
iea^e him yit We’ll come out and serenade 
the devil torectly 
Jacob We’ll watch ’em — ^heh-hehl 
[After much clambering and pushing 
they succeed in getting over the door- 
sill Presently Gilciikist and Rhoda 
come down the porch} 

Gilchrist Where is he? 

Rhoda Don’t say anything to him, Hardy 
He’s drunk and out of his head almost, and 
he’s got a pistol 

Gdehnst [looking around} They all must 
ha\ e gone [7/c steps down in the yard and 
walks to the end of the house} Jacobi 


outhouse] He’s ploughed me in the fields 
hke a damned old steer, night and day 
he’s drove me on in a yoke with him I’le 
dug m his bottoms, and rooted up stumps 
a’ engine couldn’t budge, and dug in his 
ditches and cut away his briers and hedges 
for him And all the time he’s sot back 
and smiled at his eating me up in his hop- 
per Look at his hogs and mules and com 
and his hay piled up higher’n a bam and 
his money rustmg in a bank— I helped make 
it, these h 3 ruh two arms piled it up for 
him [Spittingr] Ah, he takes all and leaves 
me nothmg [Sinpinp] 

'Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 


Cheer up, comrades, they will come 
[Old Jacob takes up the song and 
gins marching with him Rhoda r 
into the house and shuts the d 
behind her Presently Neili, stops c 
puts hts hands to his head, sway 
from side to side} 

Jacob [belching and looking out at 
fields] He’s done me the same way, Nc 
the ^me way Hyuh I’ve lived on his la 
for ten long year, and what have I & 
Di^ his black soul Me’n Nancy ain’t i 
nothing nothmg, and all my little o) 
eft twittering m the cold Sion there’ll 

A oL boy without a cent m the woi 
A-ah, he’s et the fat of the land and 


Rhoda They’ve gone, thank the Lord 
[She comes doion into the yard and stands 
beside Gilchbist] I’d give anything if he 
was back our friend again [Holding to Gil- 
christ’s arm} It makes me feel awful to 
think of him . If he could just forgive 
us and be at peace 1 

Gilchnst Aye, I’d like everybody to be 
at peace today, tonight 

[They stand looking out over the cot- 
ton-fields towards the red of the sun- 
set From behind a small cloud that 
hangs above the pines to the west the 
light from the hidden sun spreads up 
across ike sky like the spangles of a 
great exploded rocket Gilchrist puts 
hts arm around Rhoda] 

Yes, I’d like for all the hard words and 
me bitterness to be wiped out eveiywhere 
Its like ashes in my mouth to thi^ of 
Neill 


army with it all forgot 
Gilchnst The army I 
Rhoda He’s going off tomorrow 
Gilchrwt Anh I worse and worse The 
army III mi^ him, and them fields’ll miss 

^o’^et 

em [Sighing] Still, maybe it’s for the best 
Xs'ow let s go m 

Rhoda [softly] To our house 
[They step up on the porch, and Gil- 
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CHRIST turns and looks out at the 
fields and sky, Rhoda leaning against 
hvrri\ 

Gilchnst Let’s try to forget all our trou- 
ble now 
Rhoda Yes 

Gilchnst Rest agamst me and put all 
the things that worry you out of your 
mind 

Rhoda I’ll try I will, Hardy [Smiling 
up at him] And you rest agamst me 
Gilchnst Ahl [Ajter a moment] Look at 
that dcy full of glory over there, Rhody, 
and the trees reachmg around the fields like 
diuttmg off all the world for you and me 
Rhoda Yes, yes 

Gilchnst [looking up at the skyl If 
there’s any place up there beyond the stars 
like Etta believed, I know she sees us and 
IS satisfied You believe it’s so, don’t you? 

Rhoda She can’t hold it against us any 
longer I know she can’t 
Gilchnst No, for now she’d understand 
and know how hard it’s been for you and 
me, what we’ve suffered and gone through 
with all these months 
Rhoda Yes [Softly} And we’ll still have 
to suffer. Hardy 

Gilchnst Ah, that we will People will 
go on talking, but we’ll live it down We’ll 
make ’em believe in us We’ll give to the 
poor and affhcted, hve upright before them, 
and this house shall be like a well of kmd- 
ness m a weary land 
Rhoda It will, we’ll make it so 
Gilchnst [exultantly} And m these fields 
we’ll toil and labor and bnng forth fruit 
a hundredfold and more — [with a wide 
gesture of his arm} toiling and sweatmg 
and happy for the joy and the life that’s m 
us, Rhody 

Rhoda [with a broken sob] I could die 
with you now just about and not be sorry 
Gilchnst [holding her tightly to him} 
And we’ll raise up sons and daughters, 
Rhody, many of ’em, as strong and solid 
as the dirt out there — ^that will bless us 
and bless the world around ’em And we’ll 
go down into the grave, them blessing us 
[He bends his head over her} If there was 
a God, I’d call upon him, bow my knees 
m worship to him, for we are happy now 
, [His voice dying out} Happy at last 
[He kisses her and stares down into her 
face worshipfully} 

Rhoda [throwing her arms around him} 


You are great and wonderful, and I feel as 
nothmg before you 

[A little gale of mocking laughter 
tnckles out of the outhouse. It dies 
away and then sounds again} 

Gilchnst [homjied} What’s that? Who’s 
out there? 

[In the silence the chickens are heard 
flapping their wings and making muf- 
fled noises on the roost} 

Rhoda It was the chickens gomg to roost 
Gilchnst [looking about} Maybe it was 
nothmg [Bending tenderly over her} Le’s 
go m now, honey 

[With his arm around her they go up 
the porch Again the laughter breaks 
across the yard Gilchbist starts back 
as if struck} 

Who’s thatl 

[As he turns again down the porch, 
the outhouse door opens, and Neh^l, 
Old Jacob and Sion tumble out 
Neili, has a guano trumpet in his 
hand, and old Jacob cames the joint 
of a stovepipe and a stick in his hand 
They are drunker than ever} 

Neill Hooray for the bnde and groom! 
Jacob Hooray! 

[Neill blows a blast upon his trumpet 
old Jacob beats the stovepipe, and 
Sion claps his hands} 

Neill We’ve come to serenade you 
[They stagger up and down the yard, 
blowing and beating Sion makes hts 
way over to the bell-post and leans 
against it, slobbering} 

Gdchnst [shouting above the din} Neill, 
stop that foolishness! 

Neill [lowering his trumpet and leering up 
at them} My best widies to you I hope 
you sweet sleep and great joy 

[Gilchrist starts out of the porch, but 
Rhoda pulls him back} 

Jacob The same here. Hardy, with all 
my heart 

Neill May God A’mighty set a burning 
mark on you and give you no peace and 
send you a gang of children with the head 
of calves A brood of goats and cows and 
smgmg adders, by God I Yea, I hope they’ll 
be snake-headed, for you’re both snakes m 
the grass! 

Jacob [beating on hts stovepipe} Heh- 
heh-heh 1 and die without a roof o^ er thev 
heads 

Gilchnst [groaning and throwing out hts 
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hands! So he it Neill, you’re drunk— a-ah, 
Jacob! Let's go m, Rhody 

[Jle bows his head, and he and Rhoda 
go up the porch and into the house 
NEStiii and his companions fall to their 
hlovnng and beating agairC! 

Neill [shouting! You two dirty bogsl 
[Gilchbist rushes out through the door 
and down the porch, and then stops 
again, stanng at them N^haj shouts! 
You two dirty — 

Gilchnst Neill! 

Neill Hogsand— whores— God damn you! 
[He marches up and dovm the yard, sing- 
ing! 

"Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
mg " 

[He pulls out his pistol and suddenly 
shoots himself in the breast He stands 
swaying a moment, a strange surprised 
look spreading over his face, and then 
falls heavily in the yard Jacob stands 
looking at him crazily, beating ab- 
stractedly upon his stovepipe, and 
Sion begins tolling the bell! 

Jacob Heh-heh! What you doing like 
that fer, Neill? Heigh, don't play hke that! 

Neill [vnth a sharp, childlike cry] Mr 
Hardy! Help me! 

Gilchnst [rushing down the porch! What 
—great God! Rhody, Rhody, Neill’s shot 
himself! 

[He humes into the yard and drops 
down on hts knees beside Neilii In a 
moment he turns away and stares at 
the ground Jacob looks on in amaze- 
ment, his mouth open and slobbering 
hke Smn’s, and tapping with his stick 
as if in a dream Rhoda comes slowly 
down the porch Gilchbist looks at 
her in anguish! 

He’s gone 

Rhoda [stopping suddenly at the edge of 
HardyT^^^ ^ 

[She bows her head, weeping, hut still 
she comes on out into the yard as if 
moved by an unconscious will within 
her Catching hold of Gilchbist, she 
tries to pull him up to her! 

stop that 


bles out at the left rear Gilchbist 
raises his head and looks at Etta’s 
dress hanging cm the wire hke some- 
thing crucified R,hoda stands close to 
him and pulls kis head over against 
her, her face pale and drawn and her 
hps speechless! 

ACT POUR 
Scene One 

The Gilchnst sitting room, a few months 
later The room is furnished much as be- 
fore except that a center table with a vase 
of flowers has taken the place of the organ, 
a new bureau with a mirror has been placed 
at the left, and a few sprays of red and 
russet autumn leaves are set decoratively in 
pots in the comers of the room It is a 
cold Sunday in late October, and a log fire 
is smoldenng in the fireplace Rhoda Gh/- 
CHHisT, dressed in a loose sweater and 
wrapper, her hair hanging down in two shin- 
ing braids, sits leaning over in her chair 
before the fire Her face is drawn and pale 
now and is heightened into the indecisive 
childishness of one helpless in the midst of 
a suffering neither understood nor wholly 
accepted After a moment she rises and 
stares about her uncertainly Finally she 
takes up the Bible from the table with a 
touch of furtiveness and sits down, reading 
It Now and then her words are audible as 
she reads 




bones consumed away through my daily 
complaming Por thy hand is heavy upon 
me day and mght, and my moisture is like 
the drought m summer I will acknowledge 
my ^ unto thee, and mine unrighteous- 
ness have I not hid I said, I will confess 
my mm unto the Lord, and so thou for- 
gavest the TOckedness of my sin " [She turns 
restlessly through the pages! "Blessed are 
they that fear the Lord and walk m his 
ways For thou shalt eat the labors of thme 
^n^ O well 18 thee and happy shalt thou 

as the fruitful vme, 
upon the waUs of thv house Thy children 

about thy 

I T me! [She clutches at 

inu reading! “Lo, thus 

M man be blessed that feareth the 
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Her voice dies to a mumble Presently 
Hardt Gilchrist comes quietly in at 
the rear He is dressed in his Sunday 
best, his hair combed and brushed 
back, his dark clothes “pressed and neat 
save jor splotches of mud on his shoes 
The passing months have deepened 
certain lines of gnmness and unhappi- 
ness in his face As he enters, Rhoda. 
looks up, startled, and lets the Bible 
slide dovm beside her in the chairl 
Gilchnst ihis face softening as he looks 
at her"] You mustn't let the fire die down, 
honey IHe stirs up the fir eh 
Rhoda {.clutching his handh Have you 
been walking again? 

Gilchnst I was looking over the farm 
Rhoda {shaking her head] Oh, Hardy 1 
Gilchnst Don’t worry {Smilingh You see 
I don’t 

Rhoda I’m so weak — ^weak at times 
Gilchnst Come rest in my arms, let me 
feel your head on my shoulder {He sits 
down and holds out his arms'] 

Rhoda And it ought to be your head 
resting on my breast 
Gilchnst Not this time 
{He takes her in his arms and sits rock- 
ing and soothing her She closes her 
eyes and, as he looks down at her, 
a haggard, restless look comes over 
his face He begins abstractedly push- 
ing his hand through his hair] 

Rhoda {looking up] Something — ^now, 
look, you’re worrying again {She watches 
him intently and then sits up straight in 
his lap] 

Gilchnst I’m not, I’m thinking 
Rhoda About what? 

Gilchnst Oh, nothing much — ^just think- 
mg 

Rhoda Tell me you love me 
Gilchnst {kissing her] I do love you bet- 
ter than all the world You know it 

Rhoda Yes, yes That ought to be enough 
for me, but still I get so afraid {Helplessly] 
Tell me why it is 

Gilchnst You’re sick and feel low, honey 
Rhoda {after a moment, in a hidden 
voice] We’ve been married four months 
now. Hardy 
Gilchnst Yes 

Rhoda You know what I mean? 
Gilchnst I guess so 

Rhoda {clutching his coat] Im afraid it 


won’t ever happen, and — ^and I’ll be like— 
like her 

Gilchnst Hush 1 

Rhoda My life and my love for you 
would be completed, and I’d have strength 
to endure anything they do to us 
Gilchnst They’ll soon forget everything, 
and be our fnends again 
Rhoda I love you so {Clutching his face 
between her hands and stanng at him in- 
tensely] I felt so strong and young to he 
j’^our wife And now I feel so weak 
Gilchrist {restlessly] You’ve thought too 
much about what’s happened and what 
people are sa 3 ang No meaning m it 
Rhoda Poor boy, how can I help it when 
I see it m your face? {Looking at him again 
intensely] Has anything else happened? 

Gilchnst {caressing her] Oh, every time 
I go out, you think somethmg bad has hap- 
pened or IS going to happen Of course not 
Rhoda And I have reason to 
Gilchnst Hanh? Yes, yes, m a way But 
that’s part of livmg, I reckon 
Rhoda Where have you been all the 
mommg? 

Gilchnst About the farm, I said {Rick- 
ing up the Bible] Reading it again? 

Rhoda I’m lonesome when you’re away 
I was lookmg through it 
Gilchnst I went by the pasture to see 
about the big hog 
Rhoda Is he better? 

Gilchnst I reckon so {Gnmly] He was 
Ijung in the pen dead as a door knob 
Rhoda Oh, Hardy {She looks at him a 
long while 'Whxspenng] It keeps bemg that 
way 

Gilchnst I’d better not told you, then 
{With a faint touch of imtation] I’ve had 
cholera lall off my hogs before {He pulls 
her tight in his arms] Rest and go to sleep 
now Everything is so quiet just us 
here nobody else in the world 
forget every thmg Now, child 

Rhoda {starting up] 1 felt something 
sharp m your pocket {She reaches in his 
coat and pulls out a butcher knife] 
Gilchnst {taking it quickly from her] 

I saw it lymg there m the field where I 
threw it that day 
Rhoda I don’t like to see it 

{He lays the knife on the mantelpiece 
Rhoda watches it] 

I don’t hke for it to be up there 
Gilchnst {starting] All nght {He gets 
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the hntje dovm and holds %t undecidedly tn 
his hand] 

Rhoda Bum it 

[He looks at her sharply and then 
throws the Lnije into the fire'i 
Gilchnst You can’t bum it up — nothing 
but the handle The blade’s steel 

[Rhoda gets up and sits in her chatrl 
Rhoda No, no, let me sit here Every- 
thing IS too still 

Gilchnst [standing up and taking off his 
coat] I’m going up to the pasture 
Rhoda I wish you woul^’t 
Gilchnst Mag will stay with you 
Rhoda She’s gone home to look after 
Lome 

Gilchnst [turning about] All right, then 
[He punches the fire and stands a moment, 
thinking Abstractedly he rolls up his sleeve 
and runs his hand back and forth along his 
forearm His face darkens vnth shaggy 
introspection] 

Rhoda [smiling with weak and mournful 
teasingness] You’re just about the strongest 
man m the world, I bet 
Gilchnst [quickly] Hunh? No, not me 
Rhoda [coming over to him and putting 
her arms around his neck] You’re strong, 
stronger than any man— almost as strong 
as God himself [Earnestly] Tell me you 
are 


Gilchnst [kissing her] You make m 
strong [Indulgently] Yes, then, I am 
[He hugs her to him and puts his fac 
against her hair Bui again she make 
a restless movement from him Th 
door at the left rear opens cautiousli 
and old Jacob sticks his head tn] 
Jacob Km a pore soul come m? 
Gilchnst Crefeasing Rhoda] Gome on ii 
[Old Jacob comes tn, followed by Sios 
They are both dressed in their preach 
ing clothes Jacob vnih an old seed] 
brown suit, a collar without a tie, am 
a brown derby Sion wears the sam, 
clothes as before, and his hair siil 
keeps Its greasy curls They respect 
fully sit down near the fire, and Sioi 
at once begins to polish his fit e 
naiU and arrange hs hair vnih hi 
titue looking-glass] 

Jacob [Aw eyes glistening] Sony 
Jacob Lordl Lord! ye’re loving folks 


tGiLCHRiST turns moodily about the 
room The eyes of Jacob follow him] 
Gilchnst I got to go up the pasture a 
little, Jacob Wish you'd keep Rhoda com- 
pany 

Jacob More your hogs dead? 

Gilchnst Yes, if that pleases you 
Jacob Great goodness, your prize hog 
am’t, too? 

Gilchnst langnly] Yes, dead— [Echoing] 
“too ” 

Jacob [with a groan] Anh! 

Gilchnst And “anh” 

Jacob Warmngs.on top o’ warnings 
Rhoda No I 

Gilchnst [snapping his fingers] Yes, yes, 
all the time warmngsl 
Jacob [studying] When’d you find him 
dead? 

Gilchnst 'Bout half a’ hour ago 
Jacob [raising his eyes aloft in sancti- 
monious awe] Ah, Laordl And at that very 
minute the preacher at the church was beg- 
gmg God to send you another sign 

[Rhoda flinches and turns away] 
Gilchnst Yes, oh, yes — signs 
Jacob And we sent up a hundred prayers 
fer your soul, didn’t we, Sion? 

Sion [morosely] They prayed and prayed 
Gilchnst Thankee 

Jacob And we prayed for the whole neigh- 
borhood to be deUvered from the curse of 
your transgression, too 
Gilchnst [sitting down] No, you needn’t 
stay, Jacob 
Jacob Anh? 








you 

Jacob [offended] Well, I’ll go, then, but 
they s others 11 not go so easy If you’d ’a’ 
heard that new preacher, ’twould ’a’ melted 
your heart [Watching Rhoda, as no one 
soya anything^ Ah, it was enough to break 
do\m a heart of stone to see the sistem and 
brethem weepmg over yer lost estate My 
own eyes still bum from they tears 
LGxlchbist stares at the floor without 
saying anything] 

And the preacher is on his way here with 
a wmmittee to wrastle with yer lost souls 

Critcftnst Lspnnging up] Here! 

Jacob They’re coming up the road 

I tell you 

w seem saved 

5*®® ^rdenxng with a sud- 
den decisive effort] Let them corned 
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vShow them, who you aie {.Fighting hack 
her tears! It's not right of them to wony 
you so They don’t know you It’s a sm to 
torment him, Jacob, and he the best man in 
the world {Turning to Jacob, the tears he 
ginning to "pour dovm her face! He is, he 
IS, and you know it Look how much good 
he does for people {Hotly and as if par- 
taking of her ovm forced strength! It’s be- 
cause he’s got more sense than all of them 
put together and is better than they — even 
with their God, Jacob 

{She stares at old Jacob malignantly, 
and then in a moment the weak 
harassed look appears again in her 
face! 

Jacob {stirring uneasily! Oh, yes, good 
in a worldly way {How staring at Rhoda] 
But living in sin jest the same 

Rhoda {sharply! He’s my husband and 
I’m his wife We’re not smful Oh, we’re 
not! 

Jacob I’m jest saying what they all say 
I don’t ^ow 

Oilchnst {suddenly shaking himself! Why 
can’t I stand and answer ’em word for 
word, argument for argument? They can’t 
beat me dovm {Broodingly! No, they can’t 

Rhoda {turning about the room with an 
anguished cry! Why don’t they let us 
alone? Why don’t theyl {She sits down 
helplessly again! 

Gilchrist Yes, let ’em come on and talk 
to me 

[Mag comes in suddenly from the rear, 
wearing an old cape over her head] 

Mag They’s folks coming up the lane 
My, it’s beginning to rain outside— almost a 
sleet 

Rhoda {shivering, and drawing a cloak 
up from the depths of her chair around her 
shoulders! It’s cold to be in October 

[Gilchrist starts and stirs the fire 
rapidly again! 

Mag Want me to git dinner now? 

Rhoda Yes, it’s time 

Mag All right’m {She picks up a straw 
broom from the chimney comer and sweeps 
the hearth! 

Gilchrist How’s Lome today? 

Mag She sets lookmg at the fire, Mr 
Hardy 

Gilchrist Ah 1 

Mag All day long {She sets the broom 
jLway and goes out at the rear! 


Gilchrist I’d be much obliged, Jacob, if 
you’d leave us now, I said 
Jacob {testily! All right I am’t a hand 
to be where I am t wanted Come on, Sion 
[Sion puts away his mirror and follows 
Jacob At the rear door Jacob turns 
and looks back! 

They ain’t nobody prayed fer ye harder’n 
me. Hardy 

Gilchnst {impassively! Much obhged 
Jacob And after all, I said to ’em at 
church, you and she’s married now But, 
then, they’s something else m their minds 
too. Hardy 

[Jacob and Sion go out Gilchrist 
stands leaning his elbow on the 
mantel] 

Gilchnst {throwing out his hands sud- 
denly! I could stand an 3 d;hmg, have stood 
it When it comes to people like them out 
there — ^good and kind and wanting to help 
us — ^then . well I don’t know, I 
don’t know, I tell you {Intensely! Why, 
Rhody, they’re my own people, my folks 
They love me, and I love them We know 
one another We’ve lived our hves together 
in this neighborhood All the year and last 
year a kmd of wall has been growing up 
between us {Half to himself! I got to 
break it down somehow 
Rhoda If they loved you, would they 
hurt you so? 

Gilchnst {smiling and shaking his head! 
You already know the answer, honey 
Rhoda {wondenngly and as if quoting! 
Because they love us they hurt us? {Runr 
ning the words over! Love and suffenng — 
love and suffering — so we know it well 
Gilchnst We’re all alike down deep I 
used to say so Something m our heads we 
got, Eomethmg different, God’s maybe — 
principles we follow after — ^I’ve thought 
about it a heap 

Rhoda {uncertainly! Theirs are different 
from ours And a great gulf as far as to 
the sky divides them {More firmly! That’s 
the truth Oh yes, it must be 
Gilchnst {abruptly! I don’t know {Going 
to the window at their nght! Old Aunt 
Margaret comes there tramping in the ram 
She nursed my mother the night I was 
bom, and come and help lay her out when 
she died At every meeting year after year 
she’s sent up a prayer for my soul She’s 
put her oivn folks away in the graveyard 
and loves me hke a son m their place And 
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there’s old Mis’ Jones and Mis’ Jernigan 
with her They’ve all suffered and followed 
their God to the tomb And the preacher 
leads ’em, the preacher commg here to 
gather my soul mto heaven And he’s a 
good man, a thousand times better than 
me He’d lay down his life for me — ^and — 
I wouldn’t for him I reckon I wouldn’t 
ITurmng hack into the room vnlh a dc- 
spamng gesiurei Ah, there you are [Going 
on in a moment] could fi^t against 
’em when they’ve suffered so? Like you and 
me they’ve suffered m this world Yea, 
more, and I feel for ’em, and they feel for 
me 


[Steps are heard coming up the porch at 
the left front A knock sounds on the 
door, arid Gilchmst callsl 
Come ml 

[Aunt Mabgabet and two other old 
women enter at the left front, dressed 
in their crude Sunday clothes, their 
faces hid under big black slat bon- 
nets The Preacher, a thin middle-aged 
man with a pale, gentle face, follows 
them He IS dressed in cheap baggy 
clothes and carries a Bible in his 
hands Without a word the women 
pass before Gilchrist, clasp his hand 
a moment, and look beseechingly up 
into his face with eyes red from weep- 
ing Then they move on to Rhoda, 
kiss her on the forehead, and get down 
on their knees in different parts of 
the room, bending their heads over 
on the seats of chairs and praying 
silently Gilchrist looks about him 
in consternation, makes a gesture of 
supplication toxoards them, and then 
turns to Rhoda , but she suddenly 
hides her face in her hands as if 
crushed under tfieir gentleness He 
motions the Preacher to a chair and 
sits down, holding his head in his 
hands! 

Preacher Iquietly! We’ve been moved to 
come to ye. Brother Gilchnst 
Gilchnst Pm sorry 

We’ve had a great outpouring 
of the spint at the church today God 

Gilchrist wanly] 
[Gilchrist turns away at her words] 


Preacher We want to read a word of 
Scripture and have a prayer with ye [He 
looks at Gilchrist pleadingly] 

Gilchnst [hesitating] Thank you— but 
my wife is not well 
Rhoda [softly] Never mind me 
[Gilchrist nods his head in acquies- 
cence, and the Preacher opens his 
Bible] 

Preacher [putting at his collar] These are 
the words of God unto you, and not my 
words, brother Though his words be like 
goads to the flesh, blessed be his holy name, 
they are just and full of mercy [Heading] 
"The way of life is above to the wise, that 
he may depart from hell beneath [More 
loudly] The Lord will destroy the house of 
the proud, but he will establisli the border 
of the widow He that is greedy of gain 
troubleth hia own house, but he that hateth 
gifts shall live The Lord is far from 
the Wicked, but he heareth the prayer of 
the righteous [His voice breaking in the 
room clear and bell-hke] The light of the 
eyes rejoiceth the heart, and a good report 
maketh the bones fat The ear tliat heareth 
the reproof of hfe abideth among the wise 
He that refuseth instruction despiseth his 
own soul, but he that heareth reproof get- 
teth understanding The fear of the Lord 
18 the instruction of wisdom, and before 
honor is humility ” 

[Jacob and Sion have crept in at the 
rear The Preacher closes the Bible] 
Let us pray 


ana uacob 

does likewise SioN looks on with his 
mouth agape, and finally he bows 
dovm Rhoda and Gilchrist sit bent 
over in their seats] 

Gilcli^t [tn a low voice] Go in vour 
room, Rhody 

[Sft-e makes no reply, as the Preacher 
begins to prop] 

PrcacAer 0 Lord, come down now and 
be ^se to us and hear our prayer, give 

^ them 

Aunt Margaret [twisting her head against 

her chair] O Lord, do, Lordl-adder thS 

here many years! ijiese 

»*gkt after 

mght, we have ^IJed upon thee to bring 
these emng children, man and woman in 
wards thy holy throne, beseechmg the^ to 
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save these for whom our hearts do ache and 
bleed 

lOld Jacob and the women answer with 
deep groansl 

Thou sawest the tears of thy children shed 
for them today And we have obeyed thee, 
we have come to the threshold of this home 
to do thy will And it please thy blessed 
name we will go not away until thou hast 
sent thy blessing to this afflicted house Yea, 
Lordl Yea, Lord, we shall not! 

The Others Ameni 

Aunt Margaret Hardy, can’t ye see how 
we love ye and her! 

Gilchrist Rhody, don’t stay m here 

Preacher [Ais voice gathering strength'] 
And thou hast promised thy wrath to them 
that sit in the seat of the scornful Listen, 
Lord! 

Margaret Do, Lord! Save my boy! 

The Others Do, Lord! 

Preacher Answer us, and send thy power 
on this man Touch him with thy finger 
that he may know thee as God, the very 
God, the ruler of the firmament, and the 
Great I Am For thou art all kind, and 
lovest all This man and woman are precious 
m thy sight Thou lovest them the way they 
would love their own sons and daughters, 
sons and daughters thou wouldst keep from 
them 

Aunt Margaret iwith a low moan] Yea, 
Lord 

{.The two women and Jacob groan and 
mumble after her] 

Preacher {beginning to beat the floor with 
his hands] Thou hast sent warning and 
warning to him, and he heeded them not 
And woe, woe, woe, when thy wrath is 
loosed in the Judgment Day Thou gai'est 
him a samtly wife for ten years and fi\e, 
and she wrestled with his soul to bnng 
it to the fold of thy salvation And on 
her dying bed she warned him, and he 
heeded her not [Waiting a moment and 
then crying out] Yea, he sent her to her 
grave 

[Gilchbist jerks up his head] 
Yea, even so, she died so suddenly! The 
neighbors came and found her dead and 
another woman, a strange woman beside 
biTrt Lord, if there’s evil hid away there, 
make him confess and bring it to the light 

Rhoda {with a cry] No, no, you can’t 
believe that! 

Gilchrist {standing up] Great goodness! 


Jacob Lord, thou wilt bring all that is 
hid away to light 

Preacher {slashing his arms around him] 
Thou canst see mto his heart, whether it’s 
all black and vile there, what thoughts he’s 
had, what he’s planned m the mght, for 
thou seest all 

Aunt Margaret {turning, and embracing 
Gilchrist’s feet] Confess it all. Hardy 
Clean out yer heart and save yer pore 
soul 

[Gilchrist stares at her uncomprehend- 
Vfigly, shaking his head now and then 
as if trying to nd himself of some 
awful thought that has seized upon 
him] 

Preacher And thou hast marked it all 
And set a curse upon him smee the day 
Sister Etta, a samt of God, died m this 
house And yet thou lovest him — vre all 
do Thou sentest a young man, pore soul, 
who took his own life as a warmng, and 
still this man heeded thee not 

Gilchrist {hoarsely] Spare me nothmg 

Preacher He heeded thee not, and we 
thy children see thy wrath breakmg upon 
him and breaking upon us {He wrings 
his hands and twists about the floor, hts 
voice rising into a croon now and then, and 
the tears wetting his cheeks] The hghtnmg 
came m the summer and struck his b^ms 
as a message of thy wrath His crops begun 
to fail him, and disease has come among 
his cattle and his stock Yea, crucify him, 
Lord, until he sees the hght I would I 
could be crucified m his stead, but he must 
save himself and die imto salvation {Mo 
hes^tates a moment as if listening for a 
message] Yea, thou wilt contmue to perse- 
cute him, thou sendest me thy promise 
Stretch him on the rack, for it is the way 
to his salvation Already thou hast laid 
hand on this young wife — ^keep it on her — 
take her away to make his proud heart 
yield For he’s a murderer, a murderer! 
[His voice sharp as a knife] And we know 
it, his neighbors know it! 

Gilchrist Stop! Stop! 

The "Women O Lord, ha’ mereyl 

Preacher Yea, he stands condemned as 
a murderer, a destroyer of life So is he m 
the mmds of his people And so will he 
stand until he do confess and humble him- 
self before Almighty God As thou hast 
said, “Will a man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me” {In a hollow voice] “Ye are 
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cursed with a curse, for ye have robbed me, 
e\ en me " \^houhngl And you’re living m 
harlotry! 

Gilehnst It’s a he! 

Rhoda Have mercy, mercy! You’re kill- 
ing me! 

Preacher Ye had already committed 
adultery m your heart 

[Rhoda rises jrom her seat, turns help- 
lessly about, and then flees into the 
room at the lejt Ghchbist pays no 
attention to her, but sits looking at 


bingl They am’t nothing I wouldn’t do 
for ye, boy I love ye better’n my own, 
that’s dead and gone I’m a mother to ye 
Gilehnst [convulsively'} A mother to me! 
Margaret [falling on her knees and lay- 
ing her head in his lap} Son! My son, my 
boy! 

Effer bonnet is pvushed back, and Gn/- 
CHHisT gently touches her gray wispy 
hair At his touch she throws her 
hands over her head, feverishly clasp- 
ing Aw] 


the floor The women suddenly burst 
forth in a frenzy of lamentation and 
prayer "Lordy, Lord, keep thy hand 
on him, bow down his will— save him, 
Jesus, save htmf Let us have the 
light— the light for the darkness — 
tear the scales from hts eyes — have 
mercy I” The Pheachbr leans his head 


over on the floor, shivenng} 

Jacob [beginning to clap his hands} Thy 
will. Holy Father, thy be done [Hts 
voice choking} Save him, our Father, save 
Hardy Gilchrist from the burning pit! 
[Mag comes in from the rear, watches 
a moment, wide-eyed, and then goes 
quickly out SiON sits back on hts 
keels, looking on, and now and then 
wipes the tears from his eyes with 
his dirty handkerchief The Preacheb 
on his knees feels blankly around him, 
touches a chair, and leans weakly 
against it, mopping fas face with his 
trembling hands Aunt Makgakbt 
breaks forth into loud cnes, and ris- 
ing to her feet, throws her arms 
ecstatically around GitCHBiST, hug- 
ging him to her breast] 
mrgaret Glory to God! Glory to God! 
Hardy, boy, cam’t ye confess yer sms 
fer me and save yourself up m heaven? Yer 
pore mother is up there Etta’s up there 
watching for ye to come to God 

[She falls on, his neck, loeepinp jnte- 
ously The other women come and 
crouch down at his feet Aunt Mar- 


^bet raises GnwmRisT’s head a 
looks him in the face] 

Look at me. Hardy, look at the tears 
or us IS shedding fer ye 
Gilehnst [brokenly] Don’t, Aunt Mi 
met Watching her hands hungrily a 
stanng at them] Poor hands that work 
tor me, cared for me — 0 God! 

Margaret And they will to the end [St 


Preacher [turning, and crying out} A 
man who might be a prophet among us 
Purify him. Lord, and let him lead! 

The Others Let him go before us! 
Preacher And we will stand with him m 
that great day [Shouting] In that great 
day that’s commg [Standing up and be- 
ginning to sing] 

“There’s a gieat day commg, a great day 
coming. 

There’s a great day coming by and 
by 

[The women climb to their feet, sing- 
ing, and clapping their hands] 

“When the samts and the smners shall be 
parted nght and left— 

Are you ready for that day to come?” 
[Old Jacob rises to his feet, singing} 
Sion clambers up after him. Aw fresh 
voice rising beautiful and clear The 
song mounts into a high mournful 
harmony as the singers draw up and 
encircle Gilchbist] 

“Are you ready? Are you ready? 

Are you ready for that day to come? 
Are you ready? Are you ready? 

Are you ready for the Judgment Day?” 
[Gilchhist suddenly stands up and 
looms above them] 

“There’s a sad day coming, a sad day com- 
ing, 

^Iheres a sad day coming by and by. 
When the sinner shall hear his doom, 
'Depart, I know ye not!’ ’ 

Are you ready for that day to come?” 
(hlchnst [Aw face pale and drawn] Stop 
It Let me say somethmg [Hw words piling 
out, low and vehement] I don’t want her 

to know it But It’s been eating m me 

here [striking hts breast] I been trsnng to 
get away from it I don’t know what to do 
about It I’ve tried to thmk-tned to un- 
derstand 
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Preacher Pray, pray — ^not think I Bless the 
Lord! 

Gilchrist I know there’s something wrong 
somewhere I don’t let her know — don’t let 
her know I hold up strong before her — 
keep fighting — ^fighting without the light, 
seems hke — and things keep going against 
me There must be a reason Why? Maybe 
you’re nght — don’t try me no more, leave 
me to myself I got to see it for myself 
[Aunt Margahet watches him happily, 
her toothless jaws trembling with 
eagerness'! 

Preacher God alone can give life and 
understanding 

Gilchnst [going on monotonously! Every- 
thing IS all mixed up I keep lying awake 
at mght — 1 keep tr 3 'ing and saying we’ll 
make it — got to think it out, there’s a 
way out, and there would be a way if 
you’d trust m us [Halj whining, as he turns 
upon them! You come digging in my heart, 
you make me say things, you cut me in 
here like a knife [To himselj! The 
preacher said I killed Etta Mur- 
derer! Murderer! He says God knows all 
the blackness in my heart Blackness! I’m 
innocent Ah! [Pushing his way through 
them! Hardy Gilchrist never killed an>- 
body, never hurt anybody Didn’t he? 
There’s been death all around me — ^Etta, 
Neill Something’s all mixed up 

' [Sion continues singing, caught in the 
spell of the music, his face rapt and 
lifted towards the sky Gilchrist sud- 
denly throws his arms around those 
nearest him! 

You are my own people, bom with me 
m these Gelds, and I feel humbled down 
before you — you break my heart m tvo 
Yea, the low and the high, the strong and 
the weak, all are one I know nothing but 
that Believe in me, beheve in me! [Lift- 
ing up his voice! Where is this God? [iZais- 
ing his clenched fist! Show him to me, and 
like Jacob of old I’d wrestle with him But 
he won’t answer me, and he won’t answer 
you, for he don’t exist There is no God 

The Others [horrified! Listen, hsten at 
him 

Gilchnst Let him speak, let him speak to 
me, and I would answer him He knows 
my heart 1 Proud ! I’m not proud ! 

[He drops on his knees before Sion 
and bends his head to the floor Sion 
sings on unconscious of him! 


The Others [in a burst of fervor! Glorj 
hallelujah! He’ll see the hght! God have 
mercy! 

Preacher And every knee shall bow! 
Gilchnst [standing up! Let me alone 
[Pushing them away! You tear me to 
I pieces Stop ! 

[He turns quickly and goes out at the 
rear As if they would draw him 
back with the spell of their music, 
they one by one lift their illumined 
faces in song! 

All 

“Are you ready? Are you ready? 

Are you ready for the Judgment Day?” 
[The music swells into a high, fervid 
harmony, its rhythmic beat permeat- 
ing the whole house and spreading 
out into the fields Hhoda is heard 
crying in the room at the left The 
singers turn toward the door, concen- 
trating their singing, gradually increas- 
ing the loudness of it Presently Rhoda 
bursts in and flings herself down in a 
weeping heap before them! 

Rhoda I’m sinful ! I confess and bow to 
God — save my husband! Save me! Hardy! 
0 Jesus! 

[Aunt Margaret gets down with her 
and begins praying softly and fer- 
vently over her The others sing on 
with keener jubilancy, their faces 
growing more and more set in ecstasy! 
“Are you ready? Are you ready? 

Are you ready for the Judgment Da}'?” 
[The Preacher bends over Rhoda and 
with shining face begins to exhort her! 
Preacher That’s nght. Sister Rhoda, pray, 
pray Your troubles will be over soon Be- 
heve now, beheve m Jesus 
Rhoda Yes, yes, let me beheve 
Aunt Margaret [with a happy cry! She’ll 
be saved! She’ll beheve! Now Hardy will 
follow 

[She springs up and begins hopping 
around the room in an entranced 
"shout,” each succeeding shnek de- 
scending weaker than the preceding 
one until she is finally silent Gradw 
ally the other women grow silent like- 
wise, as if their strength were spent 
The Preacher’s thin, luminous face 
changes by degrees into the gnm hard- 
ness of the fanatic as the feeling dies 
out of it, and he speaks gently and 
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calmly to Khoda and those about 
html 

Preacher There’U be joy m heavm over 
this soul, and sorrow over that other un- 
yielding heart ILisleningl And now God 
sends his message This woman must for- 
sake him and cleave to Jesus 
The Others Yes, Lord, yes I 
Rhoda Mercy, mercy I Oh nol 
Preacher When he is utterly alone, then 
will he realize his lost condition [Ltsten- 
tngl So God says , ^ ^ . 

Aunt Margaret Iweaklyi Lord, is that 
thy word? 

The Others Yes, Lord, thou sayest so 
Rhoda TeU me what to do to save him 
ril try , I will 

Preacher [with cold and absolute coninc- 
tum] Flee from this house lest wrath over- 
take you all 

[GiiiCHRiST comes in, his jace full of 
anger and grief, which he tries to 
control] 

Gtlchnst What are you domg to her? 
Aunt Margaret 1 Stop, Aunt Margaret I 
Preacher She's weepmg over her sms, and 
will you remain lost? 

Gilchnst [runnwiff to Rhoda and trying to 
lift her from the floor] Get away I [Thun 
denng] Leave my house I 
Rhoda [half hysterically, as she wnggles 
out of his arms] I can’t stand any more 
Take me away and give me peace I’ll die 
here God will kill us 
Gdchnst Rhoda I 
Rhoda Don’t touch me, Hardy Oh, it’s 
a sm I know it is 

[Gilchkist starts to speak, but the 
Pbbachbr interrupts hm] 

Preacher That’s it She knows now what 
IS right Let her alone 
Gilchnst You’ve fnghtened her to death 1 
Let us alone [Tortured] Can’t you let us 
alone I 

Preacher Bhnd, blmd Your smfulness is 
killmg her [Firmly] And God says she 
must break from this sinful wedlock 
Gilchnst Are you fiends or people? 
[Gnnding his hands together helplessly] 
Oh, merciful heaven I 

[The Pbcacheh stands unflinchingly be- 
fore him, and Guxihbist gradually 
bows his head] 

Aunt Margaret God’s heart is breakmg 
for ye — and my heart 
Gilchnst [his words pounng out] What 


is my sm? Tell me I’d not hurt a living 
goul — you know it Have I cheated or 
persecuted my neighbor? Have I kept my 
goods from the poor? I’m not 
not I can’t beUeve m your God All I have 
is my love for Rhody— my love for you 
and my fellowman — ^my own strength ^the 
beauty and hght of the world around— -the 
pleasure and joy to be had m it Listen, 
Aunt Margaret Can’t you understand? 

Aunt Margaret Profess your Saviour, Son 
Do it for her sahe and my sake. 

Gtlchnst [throwing out his hands] Oh, 
me I Have some mercy, I keep beggmg you, 
asking you to believe m me 
Preacher And we keep beggmg you to bc- 
Ueve m God, and he has laid his hand upon 
jour wife If she don’t flee from this evil 
house and from you, die’II be taken away. 
Gtlchnst Nol 

Rhoda I’m afraid for you, Hardy [Run- 
ning before the Preacher and clasping her 
hands beseechingly] I’m so afraid here Tell 
me what to do 

Preacher Come and fast and pray God 
will hear your prayer and bnng his soul 
to Jesus 

[Gilchrist stands gazing at them 
stncKen and speechless] 

Rhoda I must do somethmg [She turns 
towards Hardt, her hand fluttenng and jerk- 
ing with nervousness] Say you do bebeve 
Oh, how can I leave you? Say you do I 

Gilchnst [kis face white vnth pain] My 
poor child 1 [Going towards her] Don’t be 
afraid, honey Nothing will ever bother you 
I won't let it You must he down now 
You’re sick, poor child 

[Jacob roises his song again, and Gil- 
christ turns on them with a shout] 
You’re dnving me madf [He seizes Rhoda 
forcibly in Im arms and takes her into the 
room at the left Closing the door, he stands 
there facing them] Now gol Go! You, 
Jacob 

[He starts towards old Jacob, who grabs 
his hat and with Sion humes out The 
two women. Mis’ Jones and Mis’ 
Jeenigan, follow after, but the 
Preacher and Aunt MAHOAHEr re- 
main] 

Preacher [getting down on his knees be- 
fore Gilchrist as Aunt Margaret does like- 
wise] Brother Hardy, there’s no other way 
You've got to yield 

Gilchnst [with a maddened shout]. Go 
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away before— before [Halj to himselfl 

What can I say? lYaguely^ I don’t know 
what to — ^to . They’d not believe me 

\.Cryxng out to the empty airl I’ll find a 
wayl I’ll make ’em believe me 

iThe Preacher and Auxt Margaret 
clasp their hands before them, looking 
silently up into his face, hut he pays 
no attention to themi 
I’ve got to think — ^to see my way IHe turns 
and goes quickly out at the rear once moref 
Rhoda {.running in again^ I can’t stay 
here any more It’s a sin, — something tells 
me it’s so And I’m afraid {Staring at the 
door at the right rear} She stays in there 
I hear her at mght moving about, slipping 
around She gets up and opens her trunk, 
walking about in her stocking feet {Moan- 
ing'] I try to lock her in, but she can get out 
after me I alwa3's hear her saymg I’m sm- 
ful and defiled 

{Old Jacob and the two women poke 
their heads in at the rear door] 

Aunt Margaret Poor babyl Don’t worry 
now 

Preacher Peace will come to you Come 
over to Aimt Margaret’s house We’ll com- 
fort you 

Rhoda {holding to Aunt Margaret] And 
I’ve heard her at night playmg the organ 
and singing Mag heard her once {Blankly] 
Where’s Hardy? 

Jacob He’s gone cross’t the fields 
Aunt Margaret {getting a cloak and put- 
ting it around Rhoda’s shoulders] Come on, 
child No, no, child Don’t be afraid 

[Mag enters at the rear] \ 
Mag Mr Hardy said for me to stay with 
you, Miss Rhody 

Aunt Margaret She’s gomg to my house 
a while, Mag 
Mag She can’t — she’s — 

Rhoda {her eyes closed, her body sway- 
ing with weakness] I’ve got to go Don’t 
bother me 

[Aunt Margaret and the Preacher lead 
her out like one half asleep Mag 
stares after them] 

ACT FOUR 
Scene Two 

The Gilchrist sitting-room, before dawn 
the next morning A fire is blazing in the 
fireplace, and outside the wind and rain 


drive through the trees and against the 
house in great groaning gusts Mag is squat- 
ting before the bed of coals, heating a pot 
of coffee A sudden burst of raindrops hit 
on the roof like a rattle of gravel thrown, 
and the wind swirls the flame around in the 
fireplace 

Mag {fearfully] Ugh I Listen to that ram 
washmg away the world I 

{She looks around her and crouches 
over the fire Presently a step sounds 
on the rear porch, and Gilchrist en- 
ters He is hatless and wet to the skin, 
his unshaven face haggard and drawn 
Mag springs up with a cry of joy] 
Mr Hardy! 

Gilchnst {mumbling] Where is Etta? 
Mag What is it, Mr Hardy? 

Gilchnst {starting, and gazing at her] 
Tchkl 

Mag {running to him and catching him 
by the arm] Come to the fire and warm 
jmur poor self, you’re drenched 
Gilchnst {allowing her to lead him to the 
fire] Is Rhoda asleep? {He looks at the 
door to the left] 

Mag {quickly, as she gets between him 
and the door] She’s all nght She’s sleep- 
mg sound Don’t bother her 
Gilchnst No, no, I won’t — ^poor child 
{He sits down and stares at the fire] 

Mag Where you been all this temble 
mght? 

Gilchnst Walkmg — wa lkin g, and hunting 
— Shunting 

Mag Here’s some coffee, it’ll warm you 
Gilchnst {pushing the cup away] For 
peace I peace I {Half to himself] Why won’t 
they let people people {Shaking 
his head] They can’t help it They can’t — 
yes, they can 

Mag Don’t wony, Mr Hardy. Please 
drink it 

Gilchnst They’ve poisoned her nund, 
Mag, filled her head with a feehng of guilt 
I can’t see my way . Fre got to show 
her differently somehow . . . Pshaw 1 I said, 
“Where’s Etta?” 

Afag Eveiythmg will be all Tight The 
sun will soon be up and the weather clear 
off 

Gilchnst Oh yes, I know— but . yeh, 
sorrow and tears seem our lot {Raising 
his head] Somethmg beating and hammer- 
mg m my bram, beatmg like a sledge ham- 
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mer on the anvil Did you ever hear a 
voice, Mag, talking to you like it was a 
thousand miles away from you? 

Mag You’re ack, and no wonder, off in 
such a ram 

Gtlchmt Sick ack , they am’t 
any doctors to cure us Phyacian, heal thy- 
belf Yes, that’s right [Loolcing at kis 
hands! And they say there’s blood on my 
hands and hers My own people say it 
Blood must pay for blood 
Mag Itahng his arm! Rest yourself, Mr 
Hardy 

Gilchrist I can’t rest [Staring at her vnth 
burning eyes! Do you know what it is to 
love somebody better than heaven and 
earth? {Touching her bowed head! Poor, 
poor Mag That’s how I love her and her 
me, and I love my people, Mag, and they 
hate me [His voice hoarse with pain and 
feeling! This rehgion—it bafEles me, there’s 
something there they’ve got that’s too — ^too 
strong It does somethmg to folks [Think- 
ing] But what would they do without it? 
They must have somethmg to belie\e in — 
[gesturing! out there I [Excitedly, crying 
out] I’m mnocent, she’s innocent as an 
angel, I tell you If only Aunt Margaret 
would beheve in us— trust me— the others 
would follow her What can I say to her — ■ 
to reach her? Ahl And I won’t give in, I 
won't [His voice falling to a murmur! But 
they all think they’re doing right, and I 
know I’m right Will they cut off our lives 
so? [He sits claspvag his face between his 
hands and staring at the flames! What 
time IS it? 

Mag ’Bout five o’clock Soon be day- 
break 

Gilchnst Weak weak Etta said so 
She always spoke about an everlastmg 
arm around her — something that held her 
upi gave her strength And I’ve got nothing, 
nothing but my own mind to depend on and 
give me light And all is dark now 
Mag [tiiTTung uway her head! Oh — now 
you’ll drink your coffee, won’t you? 

Gilchnst That’s a good fire there Dry 
oak wood burns fine, a red flame in front 
and a blue one behmd— hot as hell, yes, the 
prearaer would say so, and red as blood 
There s plenty of wood under the shel- 
ter to last ^u till spnng, ain’t there [Bend- 
ing over! Hah, look at that kmfe blade— 
like a long red finger— pointing 
Mag Yes, yes, but that don’t matter 


Gilchnst A good farmer is always pre- 
pared for anything that happens — a wood- 
pile full of wood for bad weather and 
plenty of com for his stock, ain’t he? 

Mag Yes, he is, Mr Hardy, and you do 

Gilchnst Is he? Hanh, no man knows 
what’s hable to come upon him, no man 
knows what a fix his mmd can get m, does 
he? 

Mag Maybe not; we can’t know every- 
thing 

Gilchnst [starting up and pacing the 
floor again! Nobody knows what’s gomg to 
happen, nobody but their God, they say, 
and he won’t tell any man I come by the 
bam there, and the horse we drove to be 
married stuck his nose out of the stall and 
whickered at me and rubbed my shoulder 
And her cow was breathing soft and the 
pigs grunting and rubbing by the well-post 
ISluvenngl It was all so plain in my mind 
like I’d heard it all my life I could bear 
every sound that’s ever been made on this 
farm, and it seemed I’d die if I didn’t get 
my peace back and make them imderstand 
me and behev^e m me 

Mag You wait here, Mr Hardy, and I’ll 
fix you some good breakfast 

Gilchnst The tmth, the truth! That 
preacher, Mag, he spoke of her hair, her 
eyes, her breast, and said— said it was a 
harlot sucking my soul out of me O God! 
And she is a sprmg of life to me Like a 
man perishing m a desert I was until she 
camv* to me 

Mag Yes, yes, Mr Hardy 
[Sfte picks up the lamp and sits down 
holding it in her hand Gilchkist con- 
tinues pacing the floor, thinking Pres- 
ently he begins talking to himself! 

Gilchnst Remember when my grand- 
mother died it was a cold winter day, and 
I was a little boy no higher’n this chair I 
was out m the yard playmg marbles, and 
before she died I heard a sweet cheeping 
so^d, and I looked up, and a little bird as 
white as snow was settmg on the comb of 
the house 

[Mao continues looking before her with- 
out a word! 

And It was smging so pitiful-hke it made me 
want to ciy I run m the house to tell 
Motber and they were sitting around still 
as death, and Grandmuh was stretched out 
tong and stiff under a sheet There come a 
whirling sound m the room, and that httlf 
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bird went flying around and around over 
the bed, cheeping like its heart was broke 
Then it flew out of the door and across the 
field At the buiying that day, after they 
put flowers on the grave, it come out of the 
woods and perched itself on the headboard, 
singing its song "V^Tien they weren’t nobody 
looking, I took my bean-shooter and shot 
at it and scared it away They said after it 
was Grandmuh’s soul But I didn’t believe 
it I don’t still 

Mag isoitly, as ^/ to a child] Yes 

Gilchrist They talked about it, made a 
picture out of it, a sign in which to believe 
Yes, and that’s what they all say — signs — 
signs with a meamng to poor man Like the 
children m the wilderness — a fire by night, 
a cloud by day — or a rainbow — or a sight, 
a sound, always a meaning in it Yes, I’ve 
piled up the goods of this world, and they 
say God’s sent a curse on me for my proud- 
ness and for my sms, that he stays hid away 
behind the sky, watching me standing up 
in the morning of my hfe and tasting the 
joys of sin It’s not sin, it’s joys of life 
I’ve tasted And they hear him say, “1 am 
the great I Am, and there’s none beside me, 
and I’ll put forth my power and destroy him 
and send fire from heaven to fall upon him 
and a drought to come in summer and parch 
up his crops and cholera to kill off his hogs 
and the whole neighborhood be cursed be- 
cause of him ” Ah ! And all the time it was 
nothing but thmgs happening the way they 
happen — a cause for it — a cause the same as 
if I don’t eat, I go hungry, or if I put my 
hand m the fire, I bum it [lAstening] I 
hear that plank banging at the bam It 
ought to be nailed [Shahing his head] 
There’s so much to do Oh, they’ve taken 
the pleasure out of my life, Mag IListerv- 
vng again, as the wind rattles the windows 
in their sochets] And the wind — ^hsten — 
same as if it was trymg to get at me, too 
Will the whole world turn against us — ^take 
me and her and wipe us out — sweep us 
away like dust m the wind? [Seizing the 
Bible and turning the leaves] “God shall 
likewise destroy thee forever He shall take 
thee away and pluck thee out of thy dwell- 
ing-place and root thee out of the land of 
the hving ” Some man wrote that and be- 
heved it It’s a story told [Beading] “Lo, 
this is the man that made not God his 
strength ” . [Crying out] Let life be 


my strength, keep my mind from death I 
Yes, yes, I’ve felt hke taking my razor and 
cutting my own throat, and I started to do 
it And why didn’t I? Because of Rhoda? 
That, too But mainly because I know that 
this hfe IS all we have, hke all ammaJs 
imder the sun When we lose that, we lose 
all, and are nothmg— gone — ^forever and 
ever [Thinhing] Ah, Neill! Neill! 

Mag [watching him] Now I’ll get you 
some victuals [She goes out at the rear] 

Gilchrist [turning through the leaves] 
And Job was persecuted and bowed himself 
to God [Beading] “Then Job ansivered the 
Lord and said. Behold I am vile, what shall 
I answer thee? I will lay my hand upon my 
mouth Then answered the Lord unto 
Job out of the thunder and said” the 
whirlwind the whirl wmd “Hast thou an 
arm hke God? Or canst thou thunder with 
a voice hke him? Deck thyself now with 
majesty and excellence, and array thyself 
wuth gloiy and beauty And Job said, 
Wherefore I abhor myself and repent m 
dust and ashes” [Crying out again as he 
paces the room] For what? For what? He 
was a nghteous man He did no evil [Clos- 
ing the Bible] Signs and meanmgs of 
some Almighty power that has care for man 
— and hate for man I’ll never see it that 
w'ay Aunt Margaret knows my heart I’m 
not guilty of all these things It’s an open 
book to her They all know me [ffe stops 
and stares at the bureau Slowly he starts 
to open the drawer and then jerks his hand 
away and turns back with a cry against 
Rhoda’s door] No, no! [Shaking himself] 
Fool! [Clasping his head in his hands] I 
must be going crazy Now now 
I must see see [Pacing the floor again 
and thinking] Oh, we are bimd and scared 
like chickens before the hawk Mag! Wrong, 
wrong! Why should man be afraid of that 
which IS right and got pleasure in it — make 
him a bed of nails to sleep upon? [Now 
carrying on again the long puzzling within 
himself] But— but [Thinking] A spar- 

row sets on the ditchbank, smging his song, 
and a snake raises his head and swallows 
him With my briar hook I come along and 
kill that snake, and then — and then— some- 
thing maybe is l 3 Tng m wait for me same as 
if I was a snake Yes, that’s what poor Neill 
called me — & snake in the grass . [Shak- 
ing his head] But that’s not it — why don’t 
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that plank quit banging?— not it I 

die m”" dies— it’s not God that kills 
us, no more than he kills the corn that grows 
npe It’s— it’s— [He stammers and hesi- 
tates and then goes on driving hts thoughts 
jorward} the way things go Plants, ani- 
mals, man— all pass their way, they live, 
they die They have their season {Stopping 
again} The com npens . yes comes 
to its fulfillment, so man . [His voice 
running faster} grows up, lives, npens m his 
days and dies He’s finished, he’s done 
completed dead to rot hke a leaf under 
the ground [Crying out} That’s the truth, 
Rhodyl Man is like a flower, like a breath, ’ 
and IS gone, and that which goes on for- 
eier and ever that remaineth like the 
hills from generation to generation — ^it 
means that in the Book It’s that — it ain’t 
God— it’s something, something that pays 
no attention to man it goes on and 
on and on it’s life and death and death 
and hfe And they’re afraid and think 
about It, dream about it, and make pic- 
tures of it, think it’s somebody, because 
they don’t know [His breath going out of 
him in a long tired sigh} Who does know? 
[He stops before Rhoda’s door and hesi- 
tates as if about to go tn] Who does know? 
Nobody but man can know man 
{Louder} Manl Me That’s the truth [Afur- 
munng} And the truth shall set you free 
man he has his hfe {Throvnng out 
his hands} Enjoy it, live it [More and 
more certainty coming into his voice} Live 
it to the end and go to his long rest 
[Dropping dovm into hts chair} Rest 
rest [Starting up again} Endure the 
sorrow, the pain, take it to his breast 
and hve hve on . , on acceptmg 
It knowmg that’s part of it all 
above it keepmg his joy and feelmg it good 
good 

[The door at the rear opens, and 
Rhoda stands on the threshold, tot- 
tering vnth weakness Aunt Maegabet 
ts behind her Gilcheist looks up at 
her blankly Rhoda hesitates a mo- 
ment and then comes forward to him 
and puts her arms around his neck} 
Gilchnst Rhody! 

Rhoda [her words tired and low} I don’t 
care what happens to me— my soul, my 
Me, let them have it I can’t leave you 
ilold me tight m your arms and never let 
them get me away any more 


Gilchnst [kissing her, half perplexed} No, 
you’ll never leave me any more, nor me 
joul 

Aunt Margaret [dropping down at his 
feet} We took her away over to my house 
last night Forgive me, Hardy Now I’ve 
brought her back to you, 

Gilchnst What I 

Aunt Margaret Say you forgive your 
Aunt Margaret 

Rhoda [weakly and as if a mystic and 
restful dreaminess were over her} Sm . . . 
guilt I don’t care I am yours forever 
and ever All the night all the night 
. [Leaning heavily against him} Why 
didn’t 3'ou come for me? 

Gilchnst Oh, Aunt Margaretl 
Aunt Margaret I do-i’t understand it no 
more I believe m my Lord and I believe m 
you and in her, Hardy I love you both so 
[Twisting her hands together} All night I 
prayed and talked to her, and seeing her 
wringing her hands and crying I [Weeping} 
I don’t understand it, but keep her with 
you— alwaj's [Sobbwp] We’re wrong to 
take her away Something speaks in my 
heart and tells me so And I've told her so 
Keep her 

Gilchnst Rhodyl [Pulling Aukt Mab- 
04 EET up to him, by Rhoda] And you, too 
[Eagerly, his voice broken} Trust in us, be- 
heve in us? Say you do now — ^this minute 
Aunt Margaret I know you’re good I 
know it I can’t understand it, but my 
heart tells me so My boy ! I love you both 
too much— I can’t hold out against it I 
love you so My love 
Gilchnst [half-wondenngly} Love 

[Aunt Maeoahett goes out, weeping} 
Rhoda Let them kill me I’ll love you 
still 

Gilchnst And I you too They can’t kill 
that 

Rhoda Yes, yes [Murmunng and as if 
her whole being were sliding away into an 
oblivion of rest} And I’ll not be barren 
like her Aimt Margaret knows 
Gilchnst [clasping her to him} Rhodyl 
[His voice rising fresher} , And we’ll 
go in the church and call our people and 
tell them the way of our love of our 
God [Stammenng} The God in us the 
light the one and only God [Eagerly} 
That 6 the truth Theresa no oiher an3rffherei 
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[He kisses Rhoda’s hair, his face touched 
again vnth a mixture of gnef afid happi- 
ness} 

Rhoda [her face shining through the 
fears] Yes 

Gilchnst [brokenly} Aunt Margaret be- 
lieves us, and they will too At last thej'^ 
will And we’ll go on somehow we’ll 
go on [Sitting doum and clasping her tight 


in his arms, his eyes staring off as he 
murmurs over her} And worry no more 
Rest, rest, child And eveiything will be 
warm and qmet and— it will be peace- 

ful again and 

[His voice dies away, and Maq comes 
to the door at the rear vnth a tray} 

THE END 
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LYNN BIGGS AND THE FOLK PLAY 


Lynn Eiggs, poet, playwright, and scenarist, was bom on a farm near Claremore, 
Oklahoma, in 1899 Like many writers, hia hentage and early expenence were non-hterary, 
but provided him with much of his future subject matter Oil had not yet been discovered 
and the temtory was witnessing the conflict between the cattleman and the farmer which 
IS the theme of Mr Riggs' early plays As a boy he worked on his father’s farm and, in 
the evemngs, attended “play parties” where he dehghted m the rich, poetic speech of his 
neighbors He took pleasure, too, in their folk songs and ballads, charactenzed, as he says, 
by “their quamtness, their sadness, their robustness, their simphcity, their hearty or bawdy 
humors, their sentimentahties, their melodrama, their touching sweetness ” Further solace 
came to him in the shape of “trashy fiction,” and echoes of sensational and tawdry 
novels of violence are to be found in his work, along with stronger echoes of the folk 
After a roi ing youth, which included smging at the local mone, pimchmg cows on a 
cattle tram, clerkmg in a bookstore, and performing as a Holljrwood extra, Mr Riggs 
returned to Oklahoma and became a reporter on the Tulsa Oil and Gas Joumalj the very 
title of which signals the vast change which had come over his native state As an antidote 
to journalism he began writing verse, a slender volume of which was pubhshed as The 
Iron Dish (1930) He entered the XJmversity of Oklahoma, where he was encouraged to 
turn his talents to the stage Here his first play. Cuckoo, a farce, was produced by the 
drama department, and he knew his vocation A summer season as a Chautauqua enter- 
tainer gamed him enough money to join the artists’ colony at Santa Fe, and here he began 
work in earnest 


His first serious play, the one-act Knives from Syria establishes the theme and charac- 
tenstics of his early and best work He tells, in Oklahoma dialect, the brief stoiy (reminis- 
cent of Sjmge’s In the Shadow of the Glen) of a young, romantic girl swept off her feet 
by the influence of a Syrian peddler whose shabby reahty is masqued from her eyes by the 
atmosphere of mystery and far-off places that surrounds him The romantic young lady 
is the chief character of both Roadside and Green Grow the Lilacs, in which a peddler 
^ ^ Roadside, his place has been taken by the young braggart from Texas 

Eventimlly, Mr Riggs completed a full-length tragedy. Big Lake, produced m New 
^ moo Su Laboratory Theater, one of the fine expenmental dramatic groups, 

m 1928 The play attracted considerable attention and won for its author a Guggenheim 
feHowshp He went to France, wrote the whole of Green Grow the Lilacs, and began 
Kmdside The latter was finished in this coimtry at the encouragement of the producer 

serving an apprenticeship, as a scnpt wnter in 

of childhood background m Indian Terntoiy, both are part 

of the mdespread and healthy movement of the Amencan theater m the thirties to explore 
the roots of the past and the possibilities of folk drama Where such a man as Paul Green 
searches the tragic nature of the negro folk, however, Ljmn Riggs turns to th^ vSe sS 
of Sp W i’aul Green draws inspiration and tone from the pathos 
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evident from the start that Hannie and Texas are destined for each other— but in the 
vertical depth of his scenes The realistic playwright could find no place for Texas’ narra- 
tive of his birth in the fiist act For Mr Riggs, as for the ballad singer, the chapter of 
autobiography justifies its place by the pleasure it gives, as does the fooling of Red Ike 
and Black Ike The structuie of Roadside grows out of its mateiial, it is l ank y, casual, 
and rich in speech and feeling, like its characters Like them it is earthy, and elemental, 
and its humor not infrequently spnngs from subjects which the more sophisticated either 
have exliausted or choose to tieat ambiguously It is a complete expression of Mr Riggs’ 
creed, that you are of the soil which nourished jmu, and its nrtues are 3 '’our -vurtues And 
its theme, the confiict between the farmer and the cow hand, the settler and the vagabond, 
orgamzed society and the indmdual, is part of “the hfe of poetry” in which eveiyman 
can see himself 

Mr Riggs has written other pla 3 s, most notably Russet Mantle in 1936 and The Cream 
in the Well, 1941, but his attempts to free himself from folk material, and possiblj’’ his 
continuing work as a Hol^Tvood scenarist, have led to a loss of the ntahty and the fresh- 
ness, and the genuine poetiy of his eaib'' plays Green Grow the Lilacs was made into 
the sensationally successful musical comedy Oklahoma t by Rogers and Hammerstein in 
1943 

Roadside was produced in New York by Arthur Hopkins in 1930 Ralph Bellamy 
played the role of Texas, Ruthelma Stevens, Hamue, and Fredenck Burton, Pap Rader 


CHARACTERS 

Pap Rader 
Buzzby Hale 
Hannie Rader 
Red Ike 
Black Ike 
Tekas 

Town AIabshal 
Neb 

Judge Snodgrass 
Mrs Foster 

Act I — By the side of a road through the woods in Indian Territory 
Sunset of a June day in 1905 
Act II — Scene 1 The same Dawn, the next morning 

Scene 2 A courtroom in Verdigree Switch Two hours later 
Act in — The roadside again An hour or so later 
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ACT ONE 


By the side of a road through the woods 
tn Indian Territory, the year 1905 The 
back end of a covered wagon, mth boxes for 
stepping down out of it, can be seen at left 
The road, coming tn at the hack from deep 
in the woods, has been widened here by 
hundreds of campers, charred logs, ashes, 
last yearns leaves, — fitter the roadside A 
large, black, three-legged pot, with a fire 
under it, stands at the right Some old 
camp chairs, a battered stool or two, dishes, 
tin pans, etc It is near sundown of a day 
in June, and the air is summery and sweet 
Btozzkt EaU!, a little, bluish, dned-up 
farmer, is sitting disconsolately by the fire 
Pap Radbe, a tall, wiry, good-natured old 
man, with dirty, falling-apart clothes, comes 
from around the wagon 


Pap [snortingl Set there a-pimn’ 
Damned if you doan look like a ole turkey 
buzzard I No "wonder Hannie called you 
Buzzey 

Buezey [shortlyf That ain’t it Buzzey 
13 short — fer beautiful 
Pap Beautiful! Hunhl If you’re beau- 
tiful, I'm, a bob-tailed "witohl Looky here, 
I doan see whut you make outa follenn’ us 
aroimd anyway. Mister Turkey Buzzard 
They ain't nuthm’ dead around here fer you 
to chaw on Clappm’ yer wmgs! And 
damned if that sorry face of youm ain’t 
blue, too, same as a buzzard! After you’ve 
et, things must be a sight I ain’t wantin’ 
you around 


Buzzey I’m gonna he around, thou| 
Pap Yeow, you’ll be 
Buzzey Iwith asperity} If it had] 
a-been fer you, Hanme wouldn’t a-left i 
M the first place You done it with 3 
damned ole covered wagon 'Tellm’ I: 
about the roads again Eemmdin’ her 
when she was a girl ndm’ hell-bent frc 
Arkansas to Panhandle alongside you £ 
yer ole wometn You brung her up, ] 
^y you brung her up, with her waj 
Wonder I ever mamed her a-tall an’ 1 
with a ole man like you couldn’t read a si 


on a hitch-post Whut’d you think about? 
Bidin’ on the road, that’s all you think 
about From here to Texas, and back to 
Wyoming and all over the cattle roads, and 
httle shike-poke^ towns from here to Mis- 
souri Steahn’ chickens and roas’n’ears and 
sich, to keep you alive lln disgust} The 
roadl That’s all ypu think about! 

Pap Whut you think about is plowin’ 
Buzzey Yeow, and makin’ hay and 
plantin’ com and oats and feedin’ cattle and 
shoats— livm’ outa the ground, is whut I 
think about I’d like to know whut’s 
better? 

Pop This here’s better An* I’m telhn’ 
you Hannie’d orier divorced you like she 
did You ain’t no kind of a man, find yore 
hfe ain’t no kind of a hfe fer Hannie to 
be havin’ She’s a strappm’ girl that wants 
to roam, like me, and see life ’stid of a 
milk chum. 

Buzzey I’ll git her back, you'll see If 
I have to foller you up Salt Cnck 
Pap Ichuckhng} If you foller us too 
long, yer crops’ll all be mint Here it is 
June an’ I’ll bet yer hay ain’t even first 
cut 

Buzzey It’s cut, Pap Rader I got 
money to h’ar me h’ard hands 
Pap And while you ain’t there how hard 
you reckon they work? Whorthng} I used 
to be a h’ard hand myself. When ole map 
Hardgraves was away we’d set down and 
not git up till his buggy wheels rattled the 
pike comm’ home from Jophn 
Buzzey When I h’ar men, I h’ar men 
Red Ike and Black Ike Brazier— -that’s the 
kmda men I h’ar I’ve knowed ’em from 
boys up Ever sinee Hannie mamed me, 
Red Ike and Black Ike has worked on my 
farm same as if it uz theim, and ud git the 
last drap of growin’ out of it 
Pap Well, I hope yer nght ’Cause if 
you am’t, you’ll git sick and turn bluer’n 
you be a’ready 
Buzzey I’m nght, Pap Rader 
Pap Ain’t nobody nght fer too long at a 
tune, I noticed 

whose aotivities are embarraasiog 
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Hanme’s Voice {.jrom irmde the wagoni 
Pap I 

Pap Whut IS it? 

Hanme lexciiedlyh Pap, come ’ere! 

Pap Come 'ere, yerself Pm busy ITo 
Buzzet] If you doan git sense enough to 
stop follenn’ us from county to coimty the 
way you been doin’ fer a week, you’ll sleep 
here on the cold ground till you die of the 
shakm’ aygers 

Hanme [from the wagoni God damn it, 
Papl You beared me, you tarnation ole 
fooll Come a-runmn’l Cam’t you hear 
nuthm’? 

Pap Well, whut is it? Come out here 
and tell it 

Hanme [sticking her head out] I am’t 
got so many clothes on And I don’t expect 
to come out and give that ole buzzard no 
free show He’s crazy enough fer a womem 
'thout seem’ one naked Case you’d like to 
know it, that hound of youm is eatm’ up 
yer hog shoulder 

Pap [flying around the wagon and out 
of sightl Well, why m blazes didden you 
say sol 

Hanme I said so 

[She withdraws her head A hound lets 
out a dismal wail and a senes of short 
yelps'} 

Buzzey [going up to the wagon} Whor’d 
yer Pap git a hog shoulder, Hanme? Guess 
he bought it — 

Hanme [putting her head out again} 
Bought it, huh? Stole it ofifen the slaughter 
house at Claremore 

Buzzey I knowed it 

Hanme You’re so smart 

[She withdraws} 

Pap [coming around the wagon} I saved 
that dog from drownin’ and this is the way 
he does me A good hog shoulder plumb 
mint [He holds up a mutilated hog 
shoulder} Here, might as well have it all 
now you’ve rumt it, you yeller cur [He \ 
throws the shoulder back to the dog} I’m ! 
goin’ down along the cnck bank and see 
whut I c’n see 

Buzzey [nastily} Watermelons am’t npe 
yit, Pap 

Pap Who said watermelons? 

Buzzey Roas’n’ears’ll be npe in July, 
though 

Pap. I’m gotma git a mite of hay fer the 
horses Stir that stew if you’re gonna stick 
around here You’ll be wantin’ some m yer 


measly gullet afore long [He starts out 
Turning back} "Lodky here, you let Hanme 
alone She ain’t gonna marry you again 
And she am’t gonna have no truck with 
you’s long’s I’m around, you hear me? 
Buzzey. I hear you 
Pap You better heed me 

[He goes out} 
[Buzzbt stirs ike stew^ tastes it, and is 
about to pour some in a bowl when he 
hears singing down the road He puls 
the bowl down hastily, wrinkles his 
forehead, trying to make out some- 
thing Hankie comes out of the wagon 
and down the steps She is a buxom, 
well-made girl about twenty, with 
black snapping eyes and a nch, vulgar, 
earthy humor. She crosses over past 
the fire} 

Buzzey Hanme [She stops} Hanme, 
you am’t ninmn’ awaj’- from me, air you^ 
Hanme I doan know you from Adam 
Buzzey Don’t you do me this a-way, 
Hanme 

Hanme What a-way? 

Buzzey Not hann’ no words with me, 
ev'en 

Hanme Why’re you foUerm’ us all the 
way from Vimta, me and Pap? 

Buzzey I cam’t he’p it Cam’t jmu come 
back to me? 

Hanme Not to you ner no one like 3’’ou 
I want me a man, not a broomstick Be- 
sides, I had enough of bem’ a farmer’s wife 
Buzzey It was ’cause you’d been s’ sharp 
to me, I done whut I done You wouldn’t 
a-got no divorce from me if someone hadden 
fixed it up fer me to be found the way I 
was 

Hanme Oh, woulden I? Sich a womem 
the Ikes found you with, tool From all 
account You musta been m a bad way. 
Who fixed it then? 

Buzzey I am’t saym’. 

Hanme Well, whoever fixed it, you fixed 
yourself with me 

Buzzey Hanme, it won’t never happen 
agam 

Hanme It can happen till you’re blue m 
the face, fer all I keer "'Rhut I cam’t figger 
out is how I ever come to marry you m the 
first place 

Buzzey It was love, that’s whut it was 
Hanme Love? Lemme look at you 
Buzzey Well, look at me, and you’ll see 
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Uannie Hooking him over] Is that a 
new suit you got on? 

Buzzey Brand spankin’! 

Hannie It don’t seem to improve you 
none Well, now le’s see You shore I was 
married to you? 

Bmzey You know blame well you wasl 

Hannie I reckon you’re right All I 
c’n recollect was once about two year ago 
it was Sprmg, and Pap and me stopped by 
that little branch that run th’ougih yore cow 
pasture And you come down to set the 
dogs on us When you seen me — you didn’t 
So I fell m a daze er sump’n — and when I 
come to, it seemed hke I was kmda mamed 
to you — All on account of it bein’ Sprmg, 
and you not settm' the dogs on us — and one 
other thmg I was all set to marry someone 
along about then — and I never thought to 
be picky and choosy 

Buzzey IhuffiXy'i You coulda done worse 
I had me plenty of land and a way to take 
keer of you, didn’t I? 

Hannie Yeah But that don't mean a 
thing to me I could take keer of myself 
the day I was homed Yep, I believe I 
could! Anyway, I can now And if I ever 
marry again, it’ll have to be to a world- 
shngin’, star-traipsm’ son of a gun that's 
more my match than you air And when I 
do run onto sich a feller, I miss my guess 
if cracks of hghtmn’ don’t bum up the 
country fer fourteen miles aroimd So look 
out you don’t git scorched 

ISke starts out] 

Buzzey Hanme, come on back! The — 
the ca’ves even doan know me And old 
Roan kicks at me ever time I go m the 
bam They won't have nuthin’ to do with 
me They’re missin’ you, I reckon 

Hannie Well, I been missed by ca'ves 
and horses afore But I never beared of no 
dumb ammals dyin’ of a broke heart Quit 
a»bothenu’ me now 

Buzzey Aw, BLanme, lemme go with 
3 ou Air you goin’ to pick up sticks? 

Hannie No, I ain’t 

Buzzey Er find wild ingems? I’ll help 
30 U do whutever you’re a-gom’ fer Guess 
1 1! foller you 

Hannie Guess 3 ou won’t. Mister Buzzey 
Bale IRogutshlyl I ain’t gonna do nuthin’ 
^ou c'n ho'p me do 

IShe goes ouf] 
^ong down the road comes nearer 
Buzzei listens, uncertain and worried 


Then he straightens up decisively and 
M a rod of hot anger, when Red Ike 
and BiiACK IXB Bbazieb hurst into, sight 
through the trees along the road 
They have on straw hats, overalls, 
dirty blue shirts, heavy brogans, and 
are leaning on each other’s shoulders, 
singing loudly “They chew tobaccer 
thin in Kansas 1 “ Black Ike’s hair is 
coal black. Red’s a flaming red They 
are stupid and elfin at the same time 
Seeing Buzzey, they stop short, and 
make a sudden instinctive move to run 
away, which they quickly suppress} 
Buzzey Well, by God, it’s you, is it! 
Red Ike \.swallowing hard} Yeow, it's us 
Black Ike Rnd Ike and Black Ike — both 
of us 

IThey begin singing again, and sing 
right through Buzzby’s angry speech} 
The Ikes [singing} 

They chew tobaccer thin m ICansas, 
They chew tobaccer thm m Kansas, 
They chew tobaccer thin and they spit 
it on their chin. 

And they lick it m agam m KBnaa .g 

The people don’t wed in Kansas, 

The people don’t wed in Kansas, 

The people don’t wed— er so I’ve beared 
it said. 

They jist go to bed in Kansas 


They cook m a pot m Kansas, 

They cook m a pot in Kansas, 

They cook m a pot, and they eat it 
while it’s hot. 

And they git the Guess What m K»nsno 


Buzzey Ifunovsly} Red Ike and Black 
Ike, hell! Of all the sorry, mangy — IMiut 
m hell’re you dom’ here anyhow? Whut’d 
30U mean flym' off leavin’ my farm to run 
itself? How long you been gone? You’re 
two days away now! I'll bet the hogs’ve 
died fer slop ! I’ll bet the hay’s burnt up m 
the field! I’ll bet the corn’s jist bakm’ in 
the row — 

Red Ike Is this yore campm’ outfit? 

Buzzey [outraged} Campin’! 

Rfeck /ke You a campin' man now, Mr 
ilale? R e didden know whur 3 ou’d went 


Red Ike lou got some soup? 
Buzzey Soup! 
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Black Ike We*re powerful hongry Ain’t 
et in a day 

Red Ike Been a-singin’ to keep up our 
spernts 

Buzzey Singin’ I 

Black Ike Et some strawberries, though 
Buzzey [violently"] I don’t keer if you 
starve! Whut'd you leave my farm fur! 
Thought I could trust it to you 
Black Ike Mister Hale, we never thunk 
to a-run onto you, I swear to my time We 
didden know whur you was, not showin’ up 
Thought mebbe you drownded in the bot- 
tom some’ers 

Red Ike We was a-lookm’ fer someone 
else 

Black Ike Is this the — ? [He is looking 
over past the wagon] By gum it is! 

Red Ike It’s the wagon ! 

Buzzey You git back qmck’s you c’n 
hotfoot it, both of you I’d orter thrash 
you ’thm a mch of yer hves! Git, I tell 
you! 

Red Ike We’re gonna stay, 

[He sits down, cross-legged] 
Black Ike [following suit] We’re gonna 
set here and stay, ain’t we, Red? 

Buzzey You’re f’ard, both of you! 

Red Ike Suits me Cain’t make me 
mad 

Buzzey I’d orter f’ar you 
Black Ike We’re a ’ready done f’ard 
Buzzey No, you ain’t! You agreed to 
he’p me git the hay m and stay th’ough 
the thrashm’ 

Red Ike We’ll he’p you. 

Buzzey [helplessly] Well, don’t set 
there Git back like I told you 
Red Ike We jist come 
Buzzey Look here I’d orten’t to do 
this — you’re both so onnery— but I’ll give 
you five dollars 
Red Ike Le’s see it 

CBxjzzet hands him a hill] 
Black Ike. Le’s see another’n 

[Buzzey hands over another] 
[Red Ike and Black Ike look at each 
other, then hand the bills back] 

Red Ike Don’t hurry us 
Buzzey You better take it Why, you’re 
fools ! It’ll buy you near ten plugs of 
Horseshoe 

Black Ike [spitting] ’Druther chew Star 
Navy 

Buzzey Well, Star Navy 


Black Ike [irrelevantly] Chew Star 
Navy and spit ham gravy 
Buzzey Look here, if I give you ten 
dollars apiece — ^no, I won’t give you ten 
dollars 

Red Ike Woulden take it. 

Buzzey [suspiciously] How much you 
tiyin’ to bleed outa me? 

Red Ike Not any 

Buzzey Whut’d you come fer, anyway? 
Red Ike [evasively] Oh, — ^jist seen the 

purty road and started off a-follenn’ it 
Black Ike You cain’t keep no colt in the 
pasture when it’s Summer We was puttin' 
up the mules and I says to Red, “Red," I 
says, "How about it?” And Red says, "How 
about it yerself?” So up we got and away 
we went till we come to Verdigree Switch 
I There, they was a great to-do of a man 
shootin’ his way into jail, so we hurry up 
and here we be 

Buzzey You got sump'n up yer sleeve 
Red Ike Why, Mr Hale, no No, we 
ain’t! Mebbe you’re nght, though Mebbe 
we have got sump’n up our sleeves [Break- 
ing ojfiF, excitedly] Oh! 

[He scrambles to his feet] 
Black Ike [doing likewise] It’s her! 

Red Ike She’s a-comin’l 
Black Ike She’s here 1 
Hannie [coming in, ecstatically] Hello! 
Howdy ! Red Ike and Black Ike I Thought 
I beared yer voices ! 

Red Ike Thought we’d find you! — 
Black Ike Knowed we’d find you! — 

Red Ike — ’f we looked long enough — 
Black Ike — ^’n in the right place — 

Red Ike — ^’n on the right road 
Hannie If I ain’t missed you ! — 

Red Ike We missed you Whutta you 
mean runnm’ off? — 

Black Ike Flym’ the coop, kickm’ over 
the trace chains? Come on back, what you 
say? 

Red Ike ’Spect us to work ’thout you 
around? 

Black Ike Marry the ole buzzard agam 
Red Ike Put up with him 
Hannie Qmt it ! I’m s’ glad to see you. 
I’ll be promisin’ to, m a mmute I 
Buzzey Hamuel Go on, promise! I’H 
be good to you if you come back — ^and 
marry me agam Git you a carpet sweeper 
Black Ike Go on, promise! Think of 
me and Red Not hardly able to do no 
work 'thout you around 
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Red Ike Think of me and Black In the 
field homn' fer you 

Buzzey Think of mg, why don’t you, 
Hanme? 

Hannie Now, now I Quit it I I’m gonna 
think of myself a while Here, set down and 
eat some stew 

Buzzey [hoyejvllyl You am’t said you 
wouldn’t come back 
Hannie And I ain’t said I would 
[She gives them all stew They sit 
down and eat] 

Black Ike We’re ^ore hongty 
Red Ike Ain’t et m a day 
Hanme [happily} ’S jist like ole times 
Me and Buzzey and you Ikes settm’ around 
If I am’t missed you! You Ikes is purt’ 
near as crazy as me Well, not qmte, but 
purt’ near Whut you have to dp 'th a 
farm is sump’n I cam’t make out, though 
Red Ike If you like it, we like it Ain’t 
that so, Black? 

[Black nods agreement] 
Hanme I did like yer ole farm some, 
Buzzey— 

Buzzey [delighted} It’s jist hke it al- 
ways was, Hanme There a-waitin’ — 
Hanme Mostly on accoimt of the Ikes 
bein’ on it And another thing I lilro to 
hotfoot it all over creation — and that’s a 
fact But ever once in a while I git so 
homesick I’d purt’ mgh kick Paw m the 
pants and hotfoot it back I wanta set quiet 
once m a while and dnnk milk out of a cold 
well 


Buzzey We got milk, Hanme Ever 
since ole Reddy come m with her calf — 
Hanme But Paw’s sich a goer Ha s to 
cross that next enck, or make the next aidge 
of town fore sundown Bitn and me don’t 
hit it off complete Listen to me, I’m gonna 
tell you 'sump’n Men is s’ crazy Some 
wants to set on a farm till they dry up and 
blow away— like Buzzey here Or some 
wante to go streakin’ across the country, 
hell-bent fer high water— like Paw If they 
was jist a half-way crazy man who hked to 
streak, and liked to set~botk A nonsen- 
strappm’ man who had a good time 
settm or streakin’— but who had a good 
lime— [She breaks off] Now tell me thmgg 
Black Ike BTiut about? 

Hanme Oh, anjrthing The way 
Used to 


jou 


^ii^^ Ike [to Red] ’Bout the ghostes? 
■lied Ike On Mabel Gardner’s bed-post*' 


Hanme I beared that 
Black Ike I know! The man in the 
sack 

Red Ike ChmamanI 
Black Ike Sewed m a gunny-sack 
Red Ike Mad as a steer 1 
Black Ike Hung up tp the ceding I 
Red Ike Ramped and teared and 
snorted! 

Hanme I beared that, too 
Black Ike [disappointed} Oh! She’s 
beared that [Rewovng} Oh, I know! 
We’ll tell her about Texas! Wanta hear 
about Texas? 

Hannie Whut about Texas? 

Black Ike Well, we seen sich a sight, 
didden we. Red? 

Red Ike Down at the Switch as we come 
th’ough 

Black Ike A man th’owed in the jail fer 
gettin’ drunk 


jLCiwcA X mo 






wild And he yelled My, how he yelled! 

Black Ike Whut was it he yelled! 
“Bomed in Texas—” How’d it go? 

Red Ike [loudly] 

Wild and reckless, 

Bomed in Texas, 

Suckled by a bear. 

Steel backbone, 

Tad screwed on, 

Twelve feet long. 

Dare any son-of-a-bitch 
to step on it! 

Hanme Purly good! 

Buzzey [disgusted] Purty good! 

Red Ike Nen the marshal got a-holt of 
of him, and the jedge said "Twelve days 
m jad, one fer ever foot of yer long tad ” 
So they went to th’ow him m jad and he 
kicked the jedge offen the bench and made 
Jist plum hash outa the courtroom fiist 
sot him in the calaboose 

Hannie [rapturously] Good! 

Buzzey [disgusted] Good! 

Red Ike My, a big, bulky, curly-headed, 
hansome rmg-tad-tooter, wuzn’t he. Black? 

Hanme And whur is he? 

Red Ike Shi Down the road a piece 

Hanme Outa jad? 

^ Black Ike Shore Me’n Red seen him, 
s we come along Like to scant us to death, 
too Come up on us, and said, ‘T broke 

break 

-D ^oulden tell on him, 

would we. Red’ 
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Hanme iihoughtiullyl Down the road 
there? 

Black Ike Vpovntvng hack'] That road 
right there 

Buzzey You ain’t interested in a man 
like that, air you, Hannie? A man ’at 
breaks iaws, and don’t have no home, and 
goes shootin’ around — 

Hannie [cryptically] Shet up about it 
I hate a man like that 

Buzzey That’s whut I thought Here 
comes yer pap 

[Pap IIadab comez in with an armful of 
hay for the horses He drops it in 
astonishment] 

Pap Rader Red Ike and Black Ike 
[Gleefully] I knowed it, I knowed it I [To 
Btjzzet] "RHiut’d I teU you about h’ard 
hands! — ^Hee! Heel Knowed they 
wouldn’t work ’thout you aroimd! 

Foece [off hack] Wild and reckless 
Bomed in Texas! — 

Hannie [rushing ovei to Pap] Hey, Pap, 
they’s a man comm’ along the road! [In 
an excited rush, thumping Pap on the chest 
at every sentence] Wild and reckless, 
homed m Texas! A tail twelve feet long! 
He fit his way mto jail and outa jail, and 
he’s comm' along that road there, and 
heavens and earth, whut’re you gonna do! 

"Voice [off back] Steel backbone, tail 
screwed on — 

Hanme Hear that! It’s him! I’m 
gonna run m the wagon, quick! 

Pap Why, Hannie! Nuthin’ won’t hurt 
you We're here 

Buzzey [coming over] Don’t you be 
a-feard, httle womem I’ll perfect you 

Hannie Pertect me? [She laughs up- 
roariously] Perfect a doodle-bug! I'm 
gonna go m the wagon — 

Buzzey Whut you goin’ m the wagon 
fer, Hannie? 

Hanrm I’m gonna put flour on my face 
and purty myself up, that’s whut fer 

[She goes up into the wagon] 
[The two men stare after her, uncom- 
prehendingly] 

Buzzey [puzzled]. Now whut on earth’s 
come over her? 

Pap Damned if I know. Whut’s this 
about a man? 

Buzzey Why, Red and Black says this 
18 a wild crazy handsome man, that beat 
up the jedge and smashed up the courtroom 
and broke outa jail down here in Verdigree 


and says he was borned in Texas, and he’s 
comm’ along the road and — 

Pap Bomed in whur? 

Buzzey Texas My, I cam’t make out 
whut that womem is up to ! 

Pap [with an amused chuckle] No one 
cam’t make out whut Hannie is up to I 
reckon I’ll have some of that there stew 
’fore it’s all gone 

[He crosses over to the pot and is help- 
ing himself, when a tall, rangy, 
slightly-drunk man in rough clothes 
and without a hat, comes into sight 
An empty pistol holster hangs at his 
belt The sun has set by this tme, 
and it begins to grow dark The man 
stops short, seeing the four men] 

Man Now, who in hell — ? [Uncer- 
tainly] Howdy — 

Pap Howdy yerself, Mister 
Man [with relief] Thought you might 
be the marshal Shore don’t want to see 
that marshal again! It wouldn’t be safe — 
fer him [Seeing the Ikes] Hello, if here 
ain’t the two little twins I seen down the 
road a piece — 

Red Ike We ain’t twins 
Black Ike We’re cousins 
Man Cousins? You look like twins 
to me 

Red Ike [disarmingly] Have it j'er own 
way. Mister Ain’t no harm m bem’ twins, 
if 3"OU say so 

Man [generously] I’ll tell you, though, 
I’d jist as soon you’d be cousins as twins 
I don’t wanta argy about it 
Red Ike Suit yerself. Mister Texas 
Texas Row’d you know my name’s 
Texas? 

Red Ike Oh, we know all about you ! 
Black Ike Wild and reckless, bomed in 
Texas ! 

Texas That don’t make my name Texas 
Black Ike Oh, we know yer name ain’t 
Texas 

Tescas You do? 

Black Ike We jist called you that 
Texas "Well, jist the same — ^my name’s 
Texas 

Red Ike It is? 

Texas You don’t think it ud be Arkm- 
saw, do you? 

Red Ike I tell you. Mister, Texas is as 
good a name as any 
Black Ike Better’ n an3’’l 
Red Ike Jist about 
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Blach Ike It plumb is I 
Texas Ivndicating Pap] Is this here yer 
Paw? 

Red Ike It’s Pap Rader He am’t our 
pap, though 

Black Ike Not as we know of -■ 

Texas Howd’ do, Mr Rader 
Pap [cordiaUyl We been bearin’ about 
you, Mr Texas Hear you beat up the 
jedge, and broke outa jail, and raised hell 
and lugh water complete, down here in Ver- 
digree 

Texas Imodestlyl Oh, it wasn’t so much 
Pap Sounded purty good to me 
Texas Well, I— I was jist feelm’ a little 
good 

Pap It don’t do to be so bashful about 
it Have some stew? 

Texas Don’t mmd if I do They don’t 
seem to have no short order counter m the 
Verdigree calaboose 

[Pap gives him stew He sits down and 
begins to eatl 

Pap They ort to put one m 
Texas [hopejully'i Mebbe they will 
some day, when they git to realizin,’ 

Pap I shore hope so 
Texas They won’t be able to git no one 
in their old jail, they don't do sump’n’ 
Pap This here is Mr Hale 
Texas Howd’ do, Mr Hale 
Buzzey isallenlyl Howdy 
Texas {.politely^ You look porely 
Buzzey [huffily] I don’t know 
Texas I tell you, you look hke a man 
hadn’t had his fill of sump’n— I cam't make 
out whut 

Jfcd Ike [hvightly] Guessed it that time, 
Mr Texas! His wife jist divorced him 
Texas Oh! 

Buzzey [junously] Shet up yer mouth, 
Red Ike, I'll knock j^ou down! [He stamps 
off into the woods muttering} Polks 
a-buttm’ mto business that don’t concern 
’em — 

Texas He kinda takes it to heart, don’t 
he? ’ 

n tffa looks after him} 

rap Well, it tam’t no ]oke to lose a 
womem 

Texas [sympathetically} No, that’s 
right 

Pap ’Specially one as strappin’ and full 
01 the deni as the one he lost 
Texas Well, she musta been bhnd she 
married a man like that 


Pap Well, she hadn't saw many men 
when she married Buzzey 
Texas I reckofi not! [Judicially} A 
womem ort to many her a man that ud 
show her a good time 
Pap Yep, that’s whut I think 
Texas If this here womem’s so strappm’ 
and full of the ole devil hke you say, some- 
one ^ore ort to kick her paw m the pants 
fer lettm’ her many a man hke that un 
Pop You know, Mr. Texas, that’s whut 
I been a-thinkm’ 

Texas And if I ever meet up with him, 
I’m gonna do some heavy bootm’ myself — 
nght whur he sets down — 

The Ikes Hee, heel 

[They shake with mirth} 
Texas Whut’re you hee-heem* about? 
Pap Go and git some wood, ’fore I 
smack you one Both of you I 
Red Ike Hee, hee, hee 1 You got wood, 
Mr Rader! 

Black Ike Pme and hickory both! 
Scads of itl Hee, hee, hee, oh my-ol 
Pap [advancing on. him} The liver of a 
rattlesnake I [The Ikes scramble out of 
reach} Git some buckets there under the 
wagon and brmg some warter from the 
crick Git a move on! [The Ikes go out 
obediently, snickering} Have to excuse them 
httle diavers [Be taps his head} Not bad 
—not qmte wrong, but not quite nght You 
never know whut they’re a-gonna do next 
[He looks into the pot} Guess we’ve et up 
all the stew, so I’ll jist warsh out the pot, 
agin they fetch me that warter 

[H e pours a small bucket of water in it, 
nnses it around, and pours it out} 
Texas [helpfully} Look out, you don’t 
burn yerself 

rolls and hghts a cigarette} 
Pop I been burned by better pots’n 
tbis’n 

T&cas You always traveled around bko 


rap ji,ver since my old womem died— 
^d before that Why, I’ve saw this coun- 
try when you couldn’t git th’ongh it, it was 
so tangled up in bPais 

Texas Uhoughtfidly} The/s thmgs 

worse n br ars “ 

Pap Whutta you mean? 

^ ^ Pa^dner, it used 

to be a feUer could go ’round and about, 
and enjoy hissclf Now it looks like some- 
body's tuck It into his head to put up a lot 
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of rules and regulations a feller cain’t make 
head ner tail of, and cain’t even remember 
Why, they jist put me in jail fer gettm* 
drunk and yelhn’ — You’d think it was a 
sin to use yer voice out loudl 
Pap [sympaiheUmlly] I know jist tiie 
way you feel Now, take me — they’s plenty 
to eat in this yere country, berries and roas - 
n’ears and rabbits — and it looks hke they 
call it steahn’ to fill yer belly 
Texas. Yep, I hate rules, and I hate 
fences I tell you, Mr Rader, we orten’t to 
stand for either one of ’em 
Pop You feel that-a-way, too? 

Texas Cnmmee, yes! I don’t wanta 
bother no one And I don’t want no one 
a-bothenn’ me 

Pap {putting out his hand] Shake, pard- 
ner We’ll git along 

[Hannie, pumped and powdered e®- 
travagantly, comes down the steps of 
the wagon] 

Hannie ’Who’s that you’re a-shakin* 
hands with. Pap? {Her eyes sparkle with 
good-humor] I cam’t make out nuthin’ but 
a smudge and a pair of legs 
Texas [gunning] This here smudge is 
me, lady And the legs, too — I reckon 
they’re mine 

Hannie Well, I seen worse 
Pap Make you acquainted to my daugh- 
ter Hanme, Mr Texas 
Texas Howd’ do? 

Hannie Mr Texas? Thought that was 
a state 

Texas {largely] Oh, Texas is named 
after me 
Hannie Oh! 

Texas And I’m a kmd of a state myself, 
in a way of talkin’ 

Hannie State of Smart-Alec, I’d call it 
Texas Looky here. Miss Hamue, I’ve 
spanked women like you 
Hannie You am’t even saw a womem 
hke me, let alone spanked one 
Texas [baffled] You got a kmd of a 
jokin’ daughter, am’t you, Mr Rader? 

Pap [chuckling] Blamed ’f I know when 
she IS or when she ain’t f 
Hannie When you’ve saw as many funny 
lookin’ sights as I have, you’ll turn to jokm’, 
too, Mr Texas — 

Texas [ruffled] To hell with you ! 

Hannie [blandly] It eases yer mind 
quite a bit 


Texas Air you meamn’ me, personal, as 
funny-lookm’? 

Hannie Why, I wouldn’t tromp on yer 
toes by meamn’ anything like that! Not 
right off, jist after meetm’ you, anyhow 
Texas [gunning, uncertainly] I think I’d 
sorta hke you, ’f I could jist make out whut 
you was up to 

Hanme [sweetly]. Ain’t that mce of you, 
though? Well, that’s easy I beared about 
you from the Ikes And when I beared a 
loud shoutin’ voice down the road a piece, 
I run m the wagon, and purtied mys^ up 
’fore you got here — 

Texas [delighted] You did? 

Hannie Put on a clean dress, and put 
most a pint of flour on my face, to make 
me look mce 

Texas [with huge delight] My good- 
ness! 

Hannie And smellamagoody pe’fume! 
A half a bottle Smell me 
Texas Shore smell fine! 

Hanme [vnckedly] But now ’at j^ou’re 
here, and I’ve been made acquamted to you, 
I’m a good mind to change my dress again, 
and scrub my face ’th soap-suds and lye 
Texas [flabbergasted] Aw! 

Hannie Er even jist put on my mght- 
gown, go nght to bed, and sleep like a log, 
a-floatm’ down the nver 
Texas I’ll spank you yit, Miss SmartjM 
Hannie Ketchm’ ’fore hangm’, Mr 
Texas! [She sits down in the circle of fire- 
light] Whur was you bound fer, Mr Texas? 

Texas [scratching hts head] Well, — ^I— I 
had aimed to make it up to Claremore ’fore 
it got mght [Retaliating] They’s a wom- 
ern up there who would be right glad to see 
me A red-headed one 
Hanme Is that so? Well, I guess the 
law down here at Verdigree kinda belt you 
up a bit, didn’t it? 

Texas Yeah, I guess it did 
Hannie And it’s too bad to let that 
womem jist cry all mght Is they anything 
a-hindenn’ you now? 

Texas If you was as smart ’th yer eyes 
as you air ’th yer tongue, y^ou’d see it’s 
comm’ mght on me 

Hannie And if you was as smart ’th yer 
tongue as you air ’th yer eyes, you’d ast ’f 
you could stay here all mght and sleep by 
the f’ar — so the varmmts won’t bother you 
Texas [tentatively] I might do that 
Hanme Less'n you’re agm’ bein’ 
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crowded Our roomin’ house is fillm’ up 
fast, from the looks of things 
Texas Ain’t it this full all the time? 
IJanme Mostly they’s jist Pap and me 
But tonight it looks like we’re full up and 
runmn' over with whut you might call men 
Texas How is that? 

Ilanme A case of “flies to the honey,’’ 
if you ast me 

Texas You bein’ the honey, I guess 
Ilanme [modestly} Well, it ain’t Pap 
Texas ’D you mean to tell me, all these 
3 ore men — ? 

Ilanme I don’t mean to tell you 
nuthin’ — 

Texas The Ikes? And that Buzzey, is 
that his name? 

Ilanme [contemptuously] Oh, Buzzey I 
Texas [to Pap] Why, Mr Rader, you 
told me Buzzey’s womem had jist divorced 
him, and he was all broke up about her 
Pap Well, if I told you, that’s the way 

it IS 

Texas [astounded] Why, wh3' — [To 
H.\nnie] It’s you! You’re his wifel 
Ilanme TFas — but ain’t 
Texas My God! 

Ilanme [helpfully] He’s jist a-tiyin’ to 
git me back 

Pap [quickly] Guess I’ll jist mosey 
along and waiter the horses while I’m able I 
[//e goes nimbly out around the wagon, 
looking back, owlishly] 

Texas [still flabbergasted] Now whut’d 
30U do that ferl 
Ilanme Do whut fer? 

Texas Marry Buzzey 
Ilanme [slyly] You hadn’t come along 
Texas Whut was the matter 'th you? 
Ilanme Wasn’t nuthin’ the matter ’th 
me 

Texas They musta been Sump’n seri- 
ous 

Ilanme [archly] Well, I don’t see how 
■N ou figger that You see — dl^ orced him ns 
poon as — as soon ns I found out things I 
ain’t mimed to him now 
Texas No, that’s nght Course 300 — 
hooki here, lou ain’t aimin’ to marry him 
ignm, air 30U? 

//aiiiiic I ain’t told him I wouldn’t 
Texas I won’t allow it! 

^ Ilanme \ ou won’t 1 I don’t see how 1 ou 
ea hop acrscif \oii don’t know whut a 
I'hinib fi«cinatin’ W13 Buzzei^’s got 


Texas I’d like to know whur he keeps it 1 
Hannie [with vulgar mirth] Well, I 
hain’t a-gonna tell you that ' And besides, 
Mr State of Texas, I don’t think I hke the 
way you got a-twistm’ yer tongue around 
the man I marned onct and might marry 
agami 

Texas If he didn’t treat you right onct, 
he am’t apt to do it the second time 
Whut’d he do, anyhow — special? Why’d 
you divorce him— you mu^a had to give 
some reason 

Hannie Well, ’f you’re mterested, the 
Ikes come and tole me ’bout Buzzey car- 
lyin' on ’th another womem 
Texas Well, the damn fooll 
Hannie Whut’d you mean? 

Texas Had you — and went to carryin’ on 
’th another womem I He musta been crazy 
’s a suck-egg mule I 

Hannie That’s whut I thought [Con- 
fidentially] Only — you see— I qmt carrym’ 
on with him myself, and I guess he thought 
he had to do sump’n You know the way a 
man will And besides, I think I’ll jist tell 
you — [She looks around and sees that no 
one IS within hearing] I fixed it up myself 
— ^the whole thing 1 
Texas [astounded] You did! 

Hannie Well, I had the Ikes do it fer 
me They found a womem some’eres — I 
don’t know whur or who — and Buzzey done 
the rest 

Texas My goodness, I mighta knowed 
it! 

Hannie You won’t go and tell on me, 
though. Will you? 

Texas Me? No, sir [Largely] You’re 
safe ’th me, little womem! 

Hannie [amused] Well, that’s nght big 
of you, I must sa5''! Now then — ^how 'bout 
telhn’ me about yerself? That red-headed 
womem You might start with her 
Texas I made her up 
Hannie I knowed that Jist wanted to 
see ’f you’d own up 

Texas I don’t thmk a ordinary man ud 
be safe around 3mul You’re too damn 
smart! I might as well tell 3’ou about me 
ttough so you’ll know I was homed in 
Texas, and I ain’t got no present job 

though I c n do most an3'thing I want to 

if I want to— and I’m on my way some’eres 
now I don’t know wliur 
Ilanme Look at them lightmn’-bugs ' 
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Texas iruffled] I was tellm’ you about 
myself 

Hanme. I c'n listen and look at the same 
time 

Texas I’d consider it qmte a favor if 
you’d look at me ’stid of lightmn’-bugs 
Hanme I couldn’t help myself, if you 
had a hght on yore tail— hke a lightnm’- 
bug! 

Texas Now looky here, a man cain’t hit 
a womem that’s smart-alec, so whut can 
he do? 

Hanme Let her have her own way, I 
guess [Rehntingl I wanta hear about you, 
though, honest I do 

Texas Well, I’ve had my ups and downs, 
as you might have a notion of in yer nog- 
gin I been and saw the world Onct I run 
a ranch m Te\as as big as the state of Ala- 
bama I’ve saw them Kansas cyclones that 
drove a wheat-straw th’ough a live-oak tree, 
and I ain’t never been hcked by mortal 
man Onct a whole crowd of mortol men — 
cowpunchers — ined to lick me, and they was 
seventy-three of ’em by count, and they all 
had sliootin’ arns 
Hanme And whut’d you do? 

Texas Hit their heads together And 
run — 

Hanme I thought you musta run 
Texas Run ajter ’eml And ever one I 
ketched up with, I’d scalp with a ole piece 
of tin oflfen a plug of Horseshoe tobaccer 
Why, half of Texas to this day is full of 
them bald-headed cowpunchers 1 And fur- 
thermore — even their kids is all homed 
’thout a mite of hair on their heads 1 
Hanme [sarcastically'^ And whut else 
you been doin’ besides scalpin’ the state of 
Texas? 

Texas I don’t think you take me senous 
Hanme I take you senous, but I don’t 
swaller yore kind of fishbait Not nght at 
first I got to git used to it 
Texas [strangely! Oh, you’re gonna git 
used to it I Whut I see, I see * And I see a 
lot about me and you that’s been wrote 
down some’eres fer a long time Looky 
here I wanta tell you sump’n I never told 
nobody— I wasn’t homed. 

Hanme Whatt 

Texas I wasn’t homed in the ordinary 
way [Waggishly! I’d a-thought you’d 
knowed that by lookin’ at me — [Lyrically! 
No, sir! I’m gonna tell you jist the way it 
•was — Way out on the Texas prairie jist 


this side the tall mountains set a small cabin 
made outa oak And in that cabin, set a 
man and womern with a giowed gal as purty 
as purty could be! Name was Liza 
Mormn’ come, slic’d hop on her pony to ride 
the range, her old pap and mammy a-run- 
mn’ after her to stop her "Come on back, 
Liza,” they'd say— ’the plains is full of coy- 
otes Them big old growly mountain b’ars 
has started to sharpen up their spring 
teeth ” And seem’ she didn’t answer, they’d 
say, "Don’t go fur, then, and come back 
soon” And away she’d go 1 Greased hght- 
mn’I Dynamite on wings I Her pony 
stretched hisself out like a tentpole headed 
Westl When she was seven mile and half 
away, she’d stop and look around Now a 
funny thing! She had rid into a valley 
whur a river used to flow in the year 1 The 
tall grasses stood up like trees A quair 
kind of a roarin’ like lions come from some- 
’eres among tlie tall grass She’d git off her 
horse, look around, suspicious hke, and go 
into that valley on foot She’d stay all day 
Who did she see thar? Whut did she do 
thar? Fer it soon was evident’s the nose on 
yer face, she was gonna produce a infant 
Who was its pappy? ViTiut kind of a 
roarin’, hell-shootin’, brawny big mountain 
of a man was she a-consortin’ with? Some- 
body! With a whole valley fer his house, 
and a sky fer a roof over him I A nameless 
wonder of a giant with all out of doors to 
call his front room A secret man that 
roared when he talked and shuck the 
ground like a earthquake rumblin’! Fin’lly 
one mght — Liza, lay in her papp 3 ^s cabin 
Wild bosses come a-mckenn’ and trompin’ 
around Great big b’ars as high as hills be- 
gin to growl sump’n fierce All of a sudden, 
there was a crash and a bang and a clatter! 
Thunder and hail and lightmn’, hell f’ar and 
brimstone ! The cabin whur Liza lay 
cracked itself wide open from stem to stem, 
beam-end to beam-end, hind-end to gullet! 
And when the smoke cleared away, out / 
stepped, full-size, dressed to kill, m a ten- 
gallon hat, boots and chaps, a gun in ary 
hand, and both guns a-poppin’l And that’s 
how I got started I 

Hanme [earned away, tn spite of herself! 

I b’lieve to my soul you’re tellin’ the truth ! 

Texas Course I’m tellin’ the truth! 

Hanme [recovenng herself! The truth — 
and whut else? 

Texas You don’t think I’d he to you 
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31st after meetm’ you— do you? You’re the 
first womem I ever met up "with that I felt 
like explamm’ to jist how I come on the 
earth And if it’s kinda hard to swaller 
right at first, you shorely can beheve my 
dom’s down here at Verdigree, cain’t you? 

Hanme Well, I — 

Texas Mopped up the place slick as 
grease on a possum I You’d orta be proud 
to know me I 

Hanme I never seen a man like you in 
my life! 

Texas They ain’t another man bke me 
—in anybody’s life! 

Hanme K you ain’t a lot of talkl 

Texas Look here, they’s two wasrs to 
keep outa trouble, and one of ’em is to talk 
I’ve talked my way outa more didoes ’n you 
c’n shake a stick at You don’t wanta git 
all wropped up m scorn fer a feller’s tongue 
a-workm’ 

Hanme I always noticed the feller that's 
Old Busy Tongue, when it comes right down 
to it, he’s a coward and a skeer-cat I bet 
now, if the marshal from down here at Ver- 
digree was to come a-sneakin’ up on you 
now, you wouldn’t know whut to do ’th yer- 
self 

Texas Do! Pirst I’d put my fist nght 
smack kudab th’ough him, and clean out on 
the other side Nen after I’d got that done, 
I’d tromp on him ’th both feet, nen th’ow 
him m that pot of bihn’ water and cook him 
good 

Hanme fiddlesticks I You wouldn’t do 
no sich of a tbmg! [Thoughtfully, puzzledl 
They’s sump’n funny about you, though — 
fer all yer talk Sounds kmda true, even 
when it ain’t 

Texas It’s gospel — ever word I speak! 

Hanme Can you look over a tree? 

Texas [puzzledl What’s that got to do 
■With it? I’m BIX foot tall 

Hanme [vnth some relief, as if something 
had been amweredl Well, that’s qmte a 
®se Whur air you a-gom’ after today, Mr 
Texas, if I am’t a-buttm’ m? 

Texas I ain’t said I was gom’ anywhurs 

W-t It aU depends 

Hanme Depends on whut? 

Texas [casuallyl Oh, on which a-way 
the Wind blows 

Hanme [casual hersclfl WeU, it ’pears 
to me the wind has died down complete 

Texas I been a-noticm’ that Trees ain’t 


hardly a-movm’ I’d shore hate to exert 
myself more’n a tree 

Hanme [rmngl Well, you c’n sleep here 
by the f’ar ’th the rest of ’em, less’n you’re 
afeared thej^ll bite 

Texas Oh, when it comes to hitin ’ — 

Hanme And see how you hke our com- 
p’ny 

Texas I could tell you a lot about that 
nght now 

Hanme You better save it Here comes 
the Ikes with waiter. 

[The Ikes come in with buckets and 
start pounng water in the pot Pap 
comes in and pokes up the fire, put- 
ting more wood on it, so that it bums 
brtghilyl 

I'm a-gom’ to bed [She goes toward the 
wagonl Good night, everybody 

All Good mght 

Hanme [roguts/iii/] Tell Buzzey "Good 
night” fer me, somebody And tell him I 
said he could sleep nght bang up dost to 
the hot f’ar — ^and imagine! 

[She goes up into the taaponl 

Pap Well, it’s bed time fer all, I reckon 
We go to bed 'th the chickens Gonna stick 
around, Mr Texas? 

Teouis ’F you got a bed fer me 

Pap Well, they’s a half a bushel of oak 
leaves nght under yer feet 

Texas Them’ll do fine 
[He starts raking them up into a pile 
Btjzzbt comes in They all begin to 
he down around the fire Pap goes to 
sleep almost immediatelyl 

Texas CrawiTip on his elbow— ~to the Ikes] 
Say, you. Bed and Black, 'd you ever sleep 
m a tree? 

Red Ike Black here was homed and 
raised m a tree Had a long tail, they tell 
me, and used to swing from one limb to 
anothem 


lexas How do you sleep at mght? Like 

a Jog? 

Red Ike Not us! Cam’t hardly sleep 
none a-taJI, Mr Texas The least httle ole 
sound — 1 

Why, I got fifty cents on me, and I 
Ma wondered f' you wouldn’t do me a 

wouldn’t we. 

Teas Anything you say, Mr 
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Texas Here [He tosses %t over] ’D you 
reckon you c’d sleep down the road a piece 
jist yond' side of that bend? I’m kinda 
’spectm’ someone to come along— and I’d be 
much obhged ’f jmu’d skin up the road 
qmcker’n lightmn’ and tell me ’fore he gits 
here — ^that is, if he does take a notion to 
come this a-way I don’t want to hurt him 
— and that’s the God’s truth 

Hed He [gnnmng] Reckon we know 
who it’ll be, don’t we, Black? 

Black Ike ’F he comes along we’ll be 
yere ’fore you c’n say "Jack Robison,” won’t 
we. Red? 

Red Ike ’Fore you c’n say “Jack,” Mr 
Texas! 

[They go out down the road] 

Buzzey [who has been listening] 
’Spectin’ someone, ’d you say, Mr Texas? 

Texas Oh, j’-ou never can tell 

Buzzey I offered them bttle fools five 
dollars apiece to git back to my farm, and 
they wouldn’t take it And here they go 
and gobble yore fifty cents like they hadn’t 
saw a mckel since the flood rolled away. 

Texas [lazily] Funny, am’t it, the way 
you take to some people And some people 
you cain’t set down in eighty feet of 

Buzzey ’D I hear you say you didn’t 
sleep so good? 

Texas Me? No, sirl When my mmd 
am’t a-worrym’ ’bout nuthm’,*I sleep like a 
dead man 

Buzzey [with studied casualness] And 
how IS yer mind now, Mr Texas? 

Texas [smding] They ain’t nuthm’ on it, 
a-tall, Mr Hale, nuthm’ a-tall I’m as easy 
m my mind as a new-born bronc I And sich 
a deep dark hole of sleepm’ as I’m gom’ mto 
will be wrote down m books! I bet I don’t 
wake up till the sun does And I bet I 
dream 1 

Buzzey [gnmly] Yeah, I reckon you 
will 

[Silence Darkness creeps in among the 
trees and blots out everything but the 
burning fire A night owl hoots eerdy, 
a frog by the creek hank begins to 
croak] 

ACT TWO 
Scene One 

Dawn, the next morning The fire has 
died down, hut the embers still smoulder, 
and steam rises from the hoihng water A 


faint grayish light steals into the woods A 
rooster crows, very near Pap wakes, sits up 
The rooster crows again Pap scrambles to 
his feet, finds a rock and steals out quid ly 
There is a flurried squawk, and in a moment 
Pap comes in again carrying a dead Domi- 
necker rooster He walks quietly, so as to 
disturb no one, ponders a bit, looks at the 
pot of boiling water, and making up his 
mind, hangs the dead bird on the wagon 
Then he smiles with triumphant satisfac- 
tion, and lies down again 
In a moment, Buzzet rises cautiously on 
one elbow and looks about carefully at the 
other men Then he gets up and is stealing 
off into the woods with a rheumatic limp 
when Pap lifts himself up and calls in a 
hoarse whisper 

Pap Hey I 

Buzzey [wheeling about as if shot] Sh! 

[He makes signs for Pap to shut up] 
Pap WTiur you gom’? 

Buzzey Shi 

Pap Whur you gom’, I said ! 

Buzzey Cnmmee ! 

[He steals back and motions Pap over 
to one side as far from the sleeping 
Texas as possible Pap goes over re- 
luctantly] 

Buzzey [softly] Now go and lay down 
again hke you was, you hear? 

Pap How’s that? 

Buzzey [a little louder] I say, go and 
lay down again 
Pap Lay down? 

Buzzey [nods a worried “Yc^’ and glances 
over anxiously toward Texas] And go 
back to sleep 

Pap [gnnmng] Got all the sleep I want 
[He stretches luxunously, and slaps hts 
thighs] See you hmpm’ hke you got the 
rheumatiz 

Buzzey Sh! You’ll wake him up! 

Pap I don’t keer ’S dayhght, am’t it? 
Hey, I kilt a rooster! He set m a black- 
jack tree a-crowm’ and I f’ard just one rock 
and down he come ! 

Buzzey Chnstamighty, shet up, cam’t 
jou? 

Pap A Hommecker rooster not two j’^ear 
old! They say it’s bad luck to take the 
feathers offen a chicken kilt with a rock 
Cook him, feathers and all! Course they 
say that toad frogs makes warts on you, too, 
but I don’t b’heve that [For the first time 
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nohcvng BtizzE-i’s manner] You got the St 
Vitus dance, er vrhut in tarnation ails you! 

Buzzey Listen — go and lay down and 
quit a-makin’ noise, can’t you? 

Pap [suspiciously] VTiut’re you up to? 
Buzzey Never mind Do like I tell you 
Pap My God, is tlus 3'ore house or 
mine*^ I’ll do as I hke, Mr Buzzey, and 
don’t 3'ou fergit itl 

Buzzey Listen 1 You don’t wanta lose 
Hannie, do you? 

Pap Lose Hanme? I ain’t a-losin’ her 
Buzzey No, not yii > But it’s a-comin’ 
The first thing 3 ou know tlus here Texas’ll 
be runnin’ off and takin’ Hannie with him 
Nen both of US’!! be outa luck I want her 
back for a wife, and you wanta keep her for 
daughter Looks like we could work to- 
gether 

Pap I don’t know whut 3'ou’re talkin’ 
about Who said BEanme was 31st gonna up 
and hotfoot it after anybody that come 
along? 

Buzzey Looky here, you know about 
women, don’t you? 

Pap Whut about ’em? 

Buzzey [msely] Onct they’ve had a 
man, they cain’t get along without one 
Pap Oh! I reckon that’s nght I’le 
knowed a heap of widders that ud take up 
with anything in pants 

Buzzey Well, Hannie’s a widder, ain’t 
she? 

Pap Grass You not bein’ dead 
Buzzey Grass or no grass, it’s all the 
same 

Pap Whut was you aimin’ to do, then? 
Buzzey {.cautiously^ Go down, here to 
Verdigree, rouse up the marshal, and tell 
nun whur Texas is at 
Pap Whut'll you git out of it? 

Buzzey Well, I aim to 31st keep after 
■Hannie tail she’s all wore out, and she’ll 
marry me to git nd of me follenn’ her 

aroimd 

Pap And whut’d I get out of it? 

Buzzey Well, if Hamue goes back with 
^e, you’re always free to mosey along by 
my place and see her, ain’t you? While if 
here hell-raiser tuck her away, he’d 
ely end up way down in Texas some’eres, 
and the first you know, he’d trade Hannie 
o er ten head of them Longhorn steers — 

and you’d never see hide ner hair of her 
again 

Pap [conmneed] Shi Don’t talk so 


much, 30ull wake him up I Why in hell 
didn’t 3'ou go sooner’ 

Buzzey I meant to, but I overslept 

Pap [outraged] Oierslcpt! This ain’t 
no time for oversleepin’ ! It’s the time to 
shake yer tail and oversleep afterwards! 
Git on there now, and do wliut you’re 
a-gonnn dol 

Buzzey Don’t hurry me 

Pop Stand around a-gabbin ’ 1 Gil! 

Buzzey [annoyed] I’m a-gettm’ 

[7/c starts out Texas sits up, yawn- 
ing] 

Texas Oh, is that you, Mr Hale? 

[Btjzzei slops as tj shot] 

Buzzey [sitJaWow»«p] Yc-3 eah, it’s me 

Texas Gom’ some'eres? 

Buzzey [uncertainly] Oh — g — gom’ down 
along the enck bank 

Texas Don’t slip and fall in Good 
momin’, Pap 

Pop Momin ’3 erself Sleep all right? 

Texas [stretching lazily] Slept fine But 
had sich a dream [To Buzzes, who is 
stealing out again] He3% Mr Halel Come 
here, while I tell 3 ou [Buzzey comes back 
reluctantly] I was 31st tollin’ Pap Rader 
•bout a dream Qunrest dream I ever hadl 
It seemed like I was layin’ here ’th my head 
up dost to the far, when I heard feet 
a-comin’ and a-goin’, and voices a-shakin’ 
and spittin’ out words, and I looked up and 
they was two men a-standin' over me One 
of ’em — 

Pap [worried] 'This was a dream, wa’n’t 


Texas This was a dream One of these 
men had a bald head and looked like a buz- 
zard, and the other’n looked like he was 
gonna fall plumb apart from bein’ put to- 
gether BO loose 

Pap [with an unconvincing laugh] 
Sounds like me and Buzzey I 
Texas Looked like you, all right But 
the resemblance stopped right there, fer 
these two put their heads together, and I 
could hear every word they said, though 
they kept sh-idun’ each other, and whutta 
you think they was aimin’ to do? 

Buzzey I— I couldn’t tell you 
Texas Them low-down wart-hogs was 
pla^n to SIC the marshal on to me and 
put me in 3ail 


- wnv, wnutta you know 

about that I You dreamt that, Mr Texas? 
lexas That was a dream, all nght 
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Give me a cold sweat to think of it I’m 
shore glad I woke up when I did, ’cause it 
felt like, in the dream, I was tied hand and 
foot a-Iayin’ here on tlie ground, and 
couldn’t move a muscle 

Pap Hee, hee — ^kand of a narrow escape, 
wa’n’t it? 

Buzzey [meaning his own\. Shore was a 
narrow escape ! 

Texas [casually] I’m glad it turned out 
to be a dream, fer if it hadn’t a-been, I’d 
a-been compelled to rouse myself up, and 
cut the hver and hghts outa both of them 
fellers, and th’ow ’em to the dogs, before 
breakfast 

Pap That ud be the thmg to a-done to 
’em, all right Ain’t that nght, Buzzey? 

Buzzey [in alarm] Ye-yeah, that’s right 
Well, I guess I — 1 got busmess down the 
cnck a while 

Texas Don’t be m no hurry, Mr Hale 
Pap’ll be givin’ you some of that rooster 
a-fore long 

Buzzey Rooster 1 

Texas [smiling] Dommecker rooster, 
kilt with a rock 

Pap My Godl 

Texas Whut’s the matter? ’D I dream 
that, too? 

Pap Holy Moses! 

Texas [easily] Don’t you worry none. 
Pap I won’t tell on you fer killin’ some- 
body’s rooster He made a lot of noise, 
anyway, and someone ort to a-kilt him 
[Dropping his jesting manner, to Buzzey] 
Now looky here, you sneakm’ pike, don’t 
you never try a tnck hke that on me, or I’ll 
make a stew outa you I You hear me ! 

Buzzey W-whut kind of a tnck, Mr 
Texas? 

Texas [fiercely] You know, all nght I 
beared you I’ll bash yer head in next time 
I’m a real easy-gom’ man or I’d do it any- 
how! And you. Pap Rader, a-listemn’ to a 
sap-sucker hke this un I’d a-thought you 
had more sense in that pm head of youm 

Pap Well, blame me, I don’t want you 
a-runmn’ away with Hanme ! 

Texas Whut’ve you got to do with Han- 
me? 

Pap Why, she’s my daughter, ain’t she? 

Texas I don’t keer if she is yore daugh- 
ter! 

Pap She’s better o£E with me than she’d 
be with you 

Texas Oh, is that so? I ain’t fit com- 


p’n3% is that it? Well, I’ll jist tell you, whut 
I’m a-goima do I’m gonna learn you a les- 
son you won’t fergitl [Boastingly] I’m 
gonna take Hanme away with me, after all 
Hadn’t meant to, a-tall I’ll put her under 
one arm and claw my way to clear down in 
the Verdigree bottom some’eres outa sight, 
whur I c’n have her all by myself— and / 
don’t know, after that ! 

Pap. She won’t go with you 

Texas She won’t, huh? She’ll jump at 
the chanct I know a thing or two when I 
see it, I guess She’d kick you both in the 
pants if I told her to, and lay down and let 
me walk on her [Vulgarly ] Well, mebbe 
I don’t mean walk on her 

Buzzey [outraged] You qmt it a-talkm’ 
about my fo’mer wife, that-a-wayl 

Pap You qmt it a-talkin’ about my fo’- 
mer daughter that-a-way! 

Texas [his tongue unloosed, enjoying 
himself] And you won’t never see her 
again, neither one of you Why, she’ll git 
so used to me, she’d spit m anybody’s face 
that said a harm word about me ! But after 
I git her well-trained to nde proper, I’m 
gonna leave her some’eres to git along the 
best way she can! Learn you two a lesson! 

[The flap of the wagon is thrown aside 
angnly, and Hannib comes down the 
steps] 

Hanme How’s that, Mr Texas? 

Texas [like a punctured bag] Eh — 

Wliut’re you — Whut? 

Hanme Whut’s all this you’re a-gonna 
do about me? 

Texas Why— why— I ain’t aimm’ to do 
nuthm’. 

Buzzey He said he was, Hanme! Said 
he was goima walk on you, and spit m yer 
eye, and I don’t know whut all he didn’t 
say! 

Hanme Shet up. I’ll tend to this I 
[Looking Texas over with great scorn] 
Lemme have a look at this hell-raisin’ won- 
der He don’t look so big, and he don’t 
look so handsome, but he’s got a way with 
the women 1 

Buzzey Give it to him, Hanme! 

Pap [turning on Buzzey] Shet up, you! 

Hanme They drownd theirselves by the 
drove m the Rio Grande whenever he comes 
around! He’s scalped the state of Texas, 
and run off ’th their wives He was homed 
full-size with boots and chaps, and some 
giant for his pappy! 
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Buzzey Yanli, sink a canthook in himl 
Pap Aw, let him alone, Hanme 1 
Hannte He’s fit his way into jail and 
outa jail, and he’s a nng-tail looter with a 
tongue a mile long, and if he don’t hke to 
use itl 

Texas Now, Hanme — 1 
Hannte Ihlazing mad] Don’t 3 'ou Han- 
me me! Gonna run off with me, and me 
under yer arm, is that it? 

Buzzey He said he was, Hanme I Bum 
him up I Bhster him I 
Hanme Gonna git me well-broke to like 
it, so I’d spit m my pappy’s face if he said 
a word agm jmu, was that itl 
Buzzey Ever damn word, the side 
winder I 

Hannte My God, if I ever seen a lan- 
tem-jawed cock-eyed idiot that couldn’t say 
“Bool” to a fls'er, you’re it! Ever time I 
look at you, I git nngworm I 
Texas Now Hanme, listen to me — 
Hannte I listened to too much a’ready — 
Texas These two was plannin’ to give 
me up to the law so I got mad and my 
tongue run off with me, cain’t you under- 
stand? 

Hanme Understand? I’d dmther see a 
cow full of wood ticks than to look at you 
Texas Lmtserablyl Aw, Hanme-— 

Hanme Whyn't you beat it up the road, 
and find a place that ud suit you better? 
They am’t nuthm’ here that's in yore style 1 
^d they ain't a soul here that wouldn’t 
hke to cut you up and feed you to the coy- 
otes— if the coyotes could stand itl Per- 
sonally I’d ruther have a mce big piece of a 
Btnped skunkl Beat it, I saidl 
Texas [seeing he's ruined everything} I 
wish’t jrou’d hsten to me 
Hanme Gether yer things and git I 
Texas I ain’t got nuthm’ to gether 
Buzzey [suddenly becoming courageous} 
^d don’t you never come around decent 
fol^ again or they’re h’ble to brand and 
uehom you I 

[tuimng on him} Shet up you, — let 
a feller alone, cam’t you? 

Buzzey Well, I— 

Bap Xot him alone I He am’t done 
nuthm’ to you! 

{There is a crackle of tiaigs end running 
footsteps The Ikes burst into sight, 
in wild excitement} 

Bed Ike Hey, Texas, man a-comiu’l 
^lack Ike The marshal from Verdigreel 


Red Ike Big man ’th a big black hat and 
a pistoll 

Black Ike Two pistols, and a ca’tndge 
belt a-poppin’ ’th bullets I 
Red Ike Comm’ along the road like a 
bat outa thunder I 
Black Ike Makin’ the dust bilel 
Red Ike Hurry up, ’f you don’t wanta 
see him I 

Black Ike Swim the crick 1 
Red Ike Chmb a tree I 
Black Ike Hide in the blackberry 
bushes I 

Red Ike Bury yerself in the ground! 
Go on, don’t stand there 1 
Texas {quietly} How’s that? 

Red Ikef Man a-comin’, I tell jmu I The 
marshal from Verdigree a-lookin fer trou- 
ble I 

Texas Oh, the marshal 
Red Ike Well, hain’t he the one jmu 
thought might come along? You ain’t got 
a minute I 

Black Ike Shake yer traces I 
Red Ike Bust yer britchin’l 
Black Ike Kip and rair 1 Hide and hair I 
Swallcr the an I 
Texas Let him come 
The Ikes What I 
Texas Let him come, I said 
Red Ike Whutl You hain’t a-gonna jist 
stand there? 

Black Ike He’ll git you 1 
Red Ike Th’ow you m jail — 

Black Ike Shoot a hole th’ough youl 
Texas We’ll see about that 
Black Ike Ohl Oh, I seel Gonna give 
him his money’s worth I 
Red Ike Gonna fight him I 
Black Ike Bloody his nose I 
Red Ike Cave in his stummickl 
Black Ike Knock his years down I 
Red Ike Jamb all his teeth outl Whee, 
gonna be high ole doin’sl [Jumping around 
with excitement} Fight, fight! 

Black Ike {doing the same} Bettiu’ on 
Texas I 

Red Ike Fight, fight I 
Pap {to the Ikes] Here, you Ikes— you 
^ke more noise ’n thirteen wildcats {To 
Texas] You am’t gonna run? 

Texas No 

Pap Well, I’m a-bettm’ on you 
Texas Much obliged 
Pap You might get shot 
Texas Well 
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Pap Tell j'ou whut I’ll do, pardner ’F 
you git shot, I’ll burj^ you nice — and put up 
a tomb stone made out of a weepin’ willei 
tree With a sign on it that saj^s “He fit 
and died ’’ 

Texas That’ll be mce 
Pap Oh, it tain’t no trouble a-tall IHe 
begins fixing the firel In that f’ar — [He 
points mth a stick"] — 1 got luck’ry fer 
smoke, chestnut fer noise, white pine fer 
blaze, and oak fer slow-burmn’ That f’ar 
is the original hell-f’ar ’F you say so, 
Texas, I’ll give that marshal a httle shove, 
and ’f he falls in it, that am’t my fault 
Texas [shaking his head] Thanky, jist 
tlie same 

Pap Oh, it wouldn’t be a mite of trou- 
ble! Here he comes, I guess 

[After a moment, the Marshal, a large, 
rather womed-looking man in a big 
black hat, comes m with a pistol in his 
hand He stops short] 

Marshal Hands up, the lot of j^oul 
[They all put up their hands except Han- 
NiE, who has backed up again the wagon 
steps] You too, lady [She gives him a con- 
temptuous look, and puts her hands up] 
Now then, Mr Bomed-in-Texas, I’ve got 
you again And this time, you ain’t gonna 
git away Course it wasn’t me that let you 
git away before, jist remember that! My 
job was to git you before Jedge Snodgrass 
fer disturbin’ the peace, and I got you there 
I’d orta had more sense ’n to turned you 
over to that coward of a Neb, I reckon 
But it’s on his head fer lettin’ you do whut 
you done to the jedge and the courtroom 
Godamighty though, from the looks of 
things, you musta been full of elephant 
juice You must be Mr Samson, ’fore he 
got his hair cut! [To Pap] Is he a fnend 
of youm? 

Pap Yes, sir, he’s a fnend o'f mine 
Buzzey [hutting in] He is not a friend 
of Pap’s! Course we knowed who he was, 
Mr Marshal, and I was aimin’ to sneak off 
and tell you whur he was at And Pap here 
was gonna help me 

Pap [hotly] I was not! I jist had a 
brain storm fer about a mmute a-hstemn’ to 
you a-shootin’ off yer head! They hain’t 
nuthm’ to keep a feller from changin’ his 
mmd, IS they? [To the Marshal] Why, 
Mr Marshal, I’d be a purty sap-sucker to 
go a-turmn’ anyone over to a hoimd-dog 


like you ! I don’t like you ner no one that 
looks hke j'ou ! 

Marshal Mebbe you better consider 
yoreself arrested, too 

Texas [breaking in] Aw, let Pap alone, 
Mr Marshal ’F it’s me you’re after, well, 
you got me We might jist as well hit the 
pike now, as to stand here a-talkm’. 

Marshal [surprised] Well, Mr Texas, 
you hain’t gonna put up no fight? You got 
more sense ’n I give you credit for You 
hain’t got a gim hid on you anywhurs, have 
you? 

Texas You tuck my gun away from me, 
didn’t you? 

Marshal, Yeah, I did 

Texas Well, they don’t grow on trees 

Marshal [to Buzzet] Has he got ary 
gun on him? 

Buzzey I am’t saw ary un 

Marshal Well I’m much obliged to 
you, Mister, for yer good intentions You 
c’n put yer hands down ’f you want to 

Buzzey [putting his hands down] That’s 
all nght 

Marshal How’d you happen to git mixed 
up ’th a crowd like this, anyhow? 

Buzzey [righteously] I ain’t mixed up 
with it! I used to be kinda mamed to this 
womem here, but — she don’t railly b’long to 
this here kind of crowd any more’n I do 
I’m a farmer Got a hundred and sixty acre 
up here by Vinita 

Marshal Is that so? How’s crops? 

Buzzey Tumble These here h’ard 
hands has run off and left the Jimson weeds 
and cuckle burrs to smother up everthmg 
I got planted 

Maishal I used to be a farmer myself 
’F you ever need a good hand, you better 
not make me a offer, I’m li’ble to take it 
I git awful t’ard of marshalhn’ fer a hvm’ 
So that’s yer wife, is it? 

Buzzey Well, I— you see — she used to 
be 

Marshal Oh! I see Well, good nd- 
dance, I reckon 

Buzzey [angrily] . Who said good rid- 
dance? 

Marshal Hain’t it? 

Buzzey I never said it was 

Marshal [tolerantly] Well, you ort to 
know 

Hannie [breaking m angnly] Have I 
got to stand here ’th my hands m the air 
all day? 
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Man>hal I reckon you don’t 
Hanntc Well I hoj-Kj not Looks like 
>ou could shet up talkin so much nnd take 
this here cnmemal outa hero I d be right 
glad [TTif/i real disappointiiicntl I thought 
he Tvas sumpn spccnl — a nine-footer — 
stndin’ along 'th his head so high Now I 
know he’s jist a tlung on stilts — and the 
stilts IS all shaking and full of vrorm hole**! 

Texas You don’t mlly mean that, do 
lou Hannie’ 

7 /aiinic Why dont I moan it’ 

Texas Thought mebbe jou -wanted me 
to thmk it — ^jist ’cause I talked about \ou 
that a-wa\ I jist -want to tell jou — ni\ 
talkin’ don t mean nuthin’ — 

Hanmc It may not mean nuthin’ to joii 
but it does to me Oh you’\ e got j crself 
into it, Mr Te-xas, jou might’s -nell like it 
Texas Well, I don't like it 
Hanmc Put me under 3 or arm and claw 
jer -way down into the bottom, will jou’ 
Texas Go and rub it in 
Hanme Ort to scratch 3 or exes out 1 
Texas Imaliug a fast attempt] Listen — 
if I git out of this — and come back— w hut’ll 
30U do’ 

Hanme Spit in 3er face 
Texas You shore? 

Hanme [deliberately] Right between 
the 63 es 

Texas [quietly] Well, I reckon I won’t 
be back here, then I reckon I won't be 
back nowhur now, till I git my second -wind 
I been -winded ’cause I run sex entcen mile 
’thout stoppin' and by a 03 clone smackin' 
me plumb in the face But this is the first 
time I been knocked holler b3’' a female 
Kinda gits a feller down in the mouth 
[The Ikes, still with their hands in the 
air, begin to jump up and down like 
monkeys on strings] 

The Ikes Fight, fight, mgger and a 
white! Fight, fight! 

Marshal Here, you! Whut in hell’s 
a-goin’ on? 

[The Ikes stop, abashed] 
Red Ike Beg yer pardon, mister 
Marshal [his mouth open] If this hain’t 
the craziest gang of hoodlums I ever seen! 
I better git myself outa here 'fore I start to 
eatm’ my shirt-tail er sump’n! 

Texas Whenever you’re ready, Mr Mar- 
shal 

Pap [in utter astonishment] Ain’t you 
gonna do nuthin’, Texas? 


T eras No 

Pap Wlnl! Not gonna boot thi'? mar- 
sh il m the tail and pick his teeth fer him’ 

Texas No 

Pap Er cut off his head and show it to 
him ! Ham t 3 oil ex on gonna gix c him jist 
one m the jaw fer sample? 

Texas No 

Pap Not gonna do a form thing? Well 
for I mds a-lix in’ ! 

Hanme [«fCorn/H//yl Course he ain’t! 
Didn’t xoii know he xxouldn’t ! [To Ti vxsl 
* Two waxs to keep outa trouble Fight and 
t ilk ” Don’t look to me like ho cm do nrx 
one! 

Marshal Come on Mr Texas You c’n 
lake 3er hand's down noxv [Trwa puts his 
hands down and starts out] *\nd if xou 
make one fal^e mox c, I’ll put a hole m x ou 
xou c’n sec da3 light th’ough! 

Texas Looks to me like I’xc jist made 
false mox os enough And got quite a hole 
m me a’roadx , for mx' trouble I reckon I’ll 
Jist trx' to keep from getlm’ anx' more till 
the one I got is healed up a little bit 

[He goct out, the MAnsnAi. following 
The others uatch them, Pap and (he 
Iki s u ith (heir hands still in the nir] 

Pap Well, I’m a cow nnd a calf! [He 
suddenly remembers his hands and jerks 
them down The Ikps follow suit] God, 
I’m paralx'zcdl [He rubs his arms] Noxer 
lifted a finger! 

Buzzey Wliut’d 3'ou expect? 

Pap Well, he mightn kicked the marshal 
on the shins onct, nnyhoxv 

Buzzey [joyously] I told X'ou, I told 
xou! r//c does an impromptu capering jig] 
Coward and a liar, and a ring tooin tooni! 

[He gnns with crazy exuberance] 

Hanme Whut a fool ! 

[She starts up the steps] 

Buzzey [going over] Shore proud of 
30U, Hanme! A womern aflci my oxxai 
heart Glad you come to 3'cr senses Shoic 
had me worried for a minute, I tell you ! I 
forgive you, though Yes sir, I fcrgix c and 
fcigit, that’s the way I am Won’t xve hax 0 
us a time, though? Git yer things together 
quick, and go home -with me, right away! 
Hurry up! 

Hanme [stopping in astonishment] 
How’s that? 

Buzzey Jiimp a tram to Clarcmorc, git 
spliced, hitched up together again the samn 
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as before! Nen after that, we’ll hop an- 
other tram, and git home 'fore sundown! 

Hannie lunable to believe her ears] Go 
home with you’ IShe laughs uproariously] 
Jawbone of a whale and hock of a terrapin! 
IShe turns on him, outraged and amused] 
Go home with yout Why, you little dned- 
up blue-nosed old buzzard smellin’ of a dead 
cow in the summer time ! Go home with a 
corpse! 

IShe comes down the wagon steps] 

Buzzey {bewildered] Hannie! 

Hannie If you knowed whut I was gonna 
do, you’d have a conmption fit! Come on, 
you Ikes! We’re a-goin’ some’eres! 

{She dashes off into the woods, the Ikes 
dashing after her like a pair of grin- 
ning monkeys] 

Buzzey {dazed] My God, now whut’s 
come over her! 

Scene Two 

Two hours later About 6am 

The wrecked courtroom At the back, 
the judge’s stand, on its little dais, is turned 
over, a picture hangs almost upside down 
above it One of the windows is broken, 
benches are overturned The door stands 
open, sagging on one hinge 

The Marshal brings Texas in 

Texas {laughing] Jist look at this court- 
room ! Did I do all this? 

Marshal Course you did! But they 
ain’t nuthin’ funny about it! 

Texas {with huge mirth] Any kind of 
courtroom is funny to me But a wrecked 
courtroom — ^my, oh, my! And whut goes 
on in couitrooms is funnier yit! 

Marshal {with satisfaction] Anh, you 
didn’t think you’d be back here so qmck, 
though, did you? 

Texas I didn’t think 

Marshal I reckon you didn’t Look at 
this yere room Mince meat! And you 
shore gonna pay fer it, too The jedge'Jl be 
here any minute now, and mebbe he won’t 
be glad to see you, Mr Texas! 

Texas You reckon? 

Marshal I know 

Texas My, my! Hey, think I’ll jist put 
thmgs to nghts a little bit 

{He starts turning up benches] 

Marshal {threateningly] Here, whut’re 
you up to? 

Teaxcs This am’t no decent kind of a 


room to hold court in Look at that there 
jedge’s desk, will you? {He up-ends it, and 
puts it back where it belongs] Now how did 
that pitcher git plumb upade down that 
a-way? 

{He straightens the picture over the 
desk, but takes so long doing it, that 
the Marshal comes over suspiciously] 

Marshal Whut you tiyin’ to do ’th that 
pitcher? 

Texas Jist fixin’ it so it won’t fall down 
again, till it ort to And them benches! 
And that winder! {With delight] I musta 
been goin’ good! I’ll tell you, Mr Police- 
man, how it happened {Confidentially] I 
musta been drunk 

Marshal Musta been? 

Texas {with regret] It ain’t right, nei- 
ther, to git so drunk 

Marshal I should say it ain’t right 

Texas Why, I mighta kilt somebody. 
And then whur’d 7 be? 

Marshal Whur’d you think you air, 
now? 

Texas {ruefully] Yeow, I guess that’s 
Tight, Mister You got a head on you! I’ll 
tell you, though, if I’d a-kilt anyone, I’d 
ruther it ud been you I kilt, ’stid of that 
spindly little judge 

Marshal You better be keerful whut you 
say! 

Texas. A httle runt like him, ’twouldn’t 
a-made no difference If I kilt a man. I’d 
want it to be a man, or it wouldn’t be worth 
the trouble 

Marshal {with pnde] You’d find it a 
hard job to kill me, Mr Texas, and don’t 
you forget it! 

Texas I bet I would, too But it ud be 
worth it! 

Marshal {doubtfully] I am’t so shore I 
like whut you’re a-sayin’ — all this yere talk 
about killin’ — 

Texas Don’t you paj'' no attention to 
me, Mr Town Marshal Don’t you worry 
yore head about me I ain’t worth yore 
time A har and a thief and a murderer 
likf» me — why, you orten’t to stay in the 
same room with me Whyn’t you wait out- 
side? 

Marshal {worried] Gittm’ me womed 
I’ll Jist set here and keep you covered ’th 
my gun! 

[He takes his pistol out of the holsteri 

Texas "WTiut size pistol you got. Mister? 
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Marshal That ain’t none of yore busi- 
ness! You’re a prisoner 
Texas [placatinglyi I didn’t mean no 
harm Jist wanted to warn you— that gun 
of your’n had better be a 44 Why, I turn, 
38s 

Marshal Ignmlyl Well, you’ll be glad to 
know this IS a 45 

Texas Oh, that’s all right, then! [He 
ZooJLs out the window, gnnmngl Jist look at 
that ]ail— a-layin’ all over Indian Temtory I 
Marshal [looking at his waichl Crimi- 
nee! Here it is six o’clock! I cain’t figger 
out why Jedge Snodgrass ain’t come — I sent 
fer him long enough ago [He looks out 
the doorl Well, here he is now, and high 
time No, ’taint— it’s Neb — 

Texas Is that the feller’s name that was 
supposed to guard me m the calaboose — ? 

[He grtnsl 

Marshal That’s his name, all nght — ^but 
I don’t see whut's so funny about that? 

Texas You hain’t tuck a good look at 
him, then! 

Marshal Say, you’re a hell of a pnsoner, 
you air! Am’t you got no respect fer the 
law? 

Texas How’s that? 

Marshal I say, ain’t you got no respect 
fer the law, a-tall? 

Texas Me? Have I been a-breakin’ the 
law agam? 

Marshal Have you been a — Whutta 
you think I arrested you fer m the first 
place? 

Texas [regretfully] If I don’t have the 
damndest tune! Seems hke I’m always 
breakin’ some law or other ’thout knowin’ 
it Must be might mgh a thousand laws m 
this yere country Why, I break one ever 
time I turn around to spit! 

[He spttsl 

Marshal [outraged] Qmt it a-spittm on 
the floor! 

Texas My God, I guess that’s a law, too ! 
haw! A man’s walkin’ along a purty road 
a-singm’ Up comes a marshal ’th a gun, 
drags him into a ugly courtroom Tlie 
jedge gives him twelve days Whut fer? 

[He sits down glumly] 
[Neb, very much patched up, comes in 
at the doorl 

Marshal [grinning in spite of himself] If 
^ ou ain’t a sight now — I 
Neb [resentfully, glaring at Texas] 
You d be a sight, too, if a mule kicked j oul 


Marshal I guess I know what mule’s 
been a-kickm’ you! [He gnns] Whur’s 
Jedge Snodgrass at? 

Neh He’s a-comm’, I reckon 
Marshal Well, whyn’t he hurry up? 

Neb Guess he cain’t 
Marshal [exasperated! Well, why cain’t 
he? Ain’t he up jat — and it six o’clock? 
Here I go and ketch him this runaway 
pnsoner, and now I got to go and wait a 
half a hour fer him to git here! Why^s it 
tuck him so long? 

Neb [angrily] Ast him why it’s tuck 
him so long! Don’t ast me! 

Marshal Whew! Am’t in a veiy good 
humor, air you? 

Neb Well, whut’d you go and put a 
wild-cat m my jail fer? 

Texas I’m sorry, pardner, I didn’t mean 
to th’ow you out the wmder 'They am’t 
no hard feehn’s, I hope 

[He starts toward Atm] 
[Neb leaps back with a scream, snatches 
up a chair, and stands vnth it poised 
over his head, hysterically] 

Neb Git away from me! Stand back 
there, er I’ll shore bram you ’th this cheer ! 

Marshal You must be skeered of him, 
Neb 

Neb He better stand back, I teU you I 
Texas I am’t gonna hurt you 
Neb [wildly] Marshal, cam’t you call 
him off! I am’t a>Bkeered of him, but I’m 
shore h’ble to hurt him! Git ba^ now, I 
told youl 

[A gnm little man hobbles in at the 
open door] 

Marshal Good momm’, Jedge! 

[The JunoB goes and sits down behind 
his desk without a word] 

Judge [after a moment, coldly, rapping on 
his desk] Order m the courtroom ! [Neb 
drops his chair, but stands holding it in 
readiness] I ain’t a~gom to pay no attention 
to the nghtfulness or wrongfulness of pro- 
cedure this mormn’ The court’s been de- 
fied and spit on, and I’m gonna do some 
defym’ and spittm’ mjself! This here 
feller here has got drunk, which is agm the 
law He’s smashed up the courtroom, which 
IS agm the law He’s broke outa jail after 
beatm’ up the guard, which is agm the law. 
He’s run plumb away, which is also agm 
the law For gettm’ drunk, I only sentenced 
I him to twelve days in the calaboose Now 
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then — ^addin’ on to tliat — ^fer smashin up the 
courtroom and fer breakin’ outa jail — 

Neb And fer beatin’ up the guard ! 

Judge And fer beatin’ up the guard, yes, 
sir, fer all that I’m gonna sentence him some 
more 

Marshal Whut about fer beatin’ up the 
Jedge? 

Judge Shet up! Nobody ast you to 
speak! I’m gonna sentence him then — ^fer 
gettin’ drunk, fer resistin’ officers, fer dis- 
turbin’ the peace, fer escapin’ and fer dam- 
agin’ property — ^and mebbe — ^m case anyone 
dies— fer murder That’ll be si\ months in 
jail and a fine of a hundred dollars Mebbe 
I better make it two hundred Now then — ■ 
[To Texas] Have you got anything to say? 

Texas I — I don’t think you ort to sen- 
tence me that-a-way, Jedge — 

Judge Why not? 

Texas Well, I ain’t got two hundred 
dollars — 

Judge [haughtily] That ain’t no e'scuse 
Texas And you ain’t got no jail 
Judge Whut 1 Whut’s the matter ’th the 
jail? 

Texas [abashed] Well, I— I reckon a 
cyclone struck it 

Judge D’ you mean to tell me — I [He 
jumps dovm from hts dais, and hobbles 
rapidly to a window, and looks out He 
turns on Neb] Whut’d you let him tear the 
roof offen yer jail fer! 

Neb [temfied] I— I didden lei him He 
jist done it, Jedge 
Judge [disgusted] Didn’t let him! 

Neb And he wouldn’t a-done it but — but 
he went and tied me up first 
Judge Tied you up! Whut kind of a 
guard air you, anyway! Whut’s the use of 
ha^^n’ a jail ’f you cain’t keep a feller in it? 
Neb I don’t know, Jedge 
Judge [apoplectic] Don’t know! Well, 
I know jist whut you c’n do, Neb Withers 
I’m gonna turn this prisoner over to you 
again, and if he gits away this time, you c’n 
serve his sentence and pay his fine 
Neb [miserably] But, Jedge, they am’t 
no jail to keep lum in 
Judge [gnmly — going hack to his desk] 
Well, you'll Jist have to keep him with out 
a jail, then 

Neb But Jedge, I — cam’t keep him 
with me ’f he doan wanta stay 
Judge You got handcuffs, ain’t you? 


Neb Do I have to handcuff him to mef 

Judge That would be a good idy 

Neb But Jedge — cain’t have tkatt 
Fm a mamed man! 

Judge That don’t make no difference! 

Neb [righteously] Jedge, I know that 
am’t a-gonna be nght 

Judge Shet up! 

Neb It am’t I 

Judge Have you got a better idy ’n that, 
then? We got to do sump’n with him 

Neb Well now— the marshal here ain’t 
mamed 

Marshal [advancing on him, fiercely] I’ll 
break yore neck! 

[Neb snatches up his chair again] 

Judge [pounding on his desk] Order in 
the courtroom ! CA frowzy middle-aged gig- 
gling woman, looking as though she had 
dressed hastily, her hair stringy and un- 
combed, comes in at the door The men 
turn to look] Oh, my God! Whutta you 
want m here, Miz Foster? 

Mrs Foster [gives a short high excited 
giggle, and shdes into a chair] Oh! It's a 
court, ain’t it? Open to the public? I seen 
you all a-comin up the road, and thought 
I’d see whut you was up to, so early in the 
mormn’ Is that the prisoner? Why, if 
’tam’t the same one you had here yistiddy I 
My, that big, strong uni Howd’ do. Pris- 
oner? Glad to see you back! [She flutters 
a hand at him] 

Judge [pounding on the desk] Order in 
the courtroom! 

Mrs Foster Don’t you mind me, Jedge 
I am’t gonna be a mite of trouble Jist 
gonna scrouge down here and watch things 
You don’t even have to think about me 
Jist go nght on ’th yore jedgin’ My brother 
that used to steal hogs alwys said, "They 
am’t no use in goin’ up before Jedge Snod- 
grass, fer you're shore to git mnety days m 
the calaboose, wh’er you’re guilty er not” 
Course he — 

Judge [outraged] Order, I said! 

Mrs Foster Course Davy was alwys 
guilty, Jedge I'll say that fer you! Looked 
hke he jist couldn’t keep his hands offa 
hogs I’ll never fergit one time he seen 
a — 

Judge [pounding on the desk] Miz 
Foster! ’P you don’t shet up a-talkm’ 
about hogs and things, you’ll have to leave 
the courtroom] 

Mrs Foster [huffily] Well, I must say! 
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I ain’t mterfenn’ ’th justice, am I? You’d 
think I was tnun’ to, the way you talk — 
Judge I didn’t say jou was mterfenu* 
I jist said shot yer mouth f 
Mrs Foster Er I ain’t tncd to kick up 
no rumpus or nuthin' I jist come m and 
set down, and jou go to jumpm’ on met 
Texas Igotng over toward herl I beg 
jour pardon, ladj', but you’re a-gettin the 
Jedge all excited — and the more excited he 
gits, the harder it’s a-gonna be on me So — 
d’ jmu reckon j ou’d not saj'- another word 
fer a mmute er two, like a good girl, nen 
we’d appreciate heann’ jore voice again, 
a-soundin’ hke a gold trumpet, the way it 
does 

Mrs Foster Why, Mr Pnsonerl WTiut 
a mce man j ou air 1 I hope they don't gii e 
vou much of a sentence I 
Texas Sh! Kow then, Mr Jedge, whut 
was JOU a-sajnn’ when this ladv come in? 

Judge [snapptngl Bow’d I know? [Ec- 
bellioiislyl ’F you think it’s a <*inch to run 
a court when people air alwj s a-buttin’ in — 1 
Texas [placatinglyli Sure, I know it must 
be a hard job, all nght I wouldn't haie 
jore job fer nuthin’ — 

Judge [belhgerently] Well, whut’s the 
matter ’th my job, I’d like to knowl ’P 


Marshal hntcmipting'] You wasn’t a- 
sajun’ anj'thing, Jedge, it was me 

Judge [poundingl Order, I said! 

Marshal Neb here had been a-puttm’ 
j*ou up to handcuff this pnsoner to me, and 
I’d Jist said to Neb I’d break his neck 
And I will, tool 

IHc glares at Neb] 

Neb You better keep jer dirtj'' hands 
offa me ! 

Judge [poHiidinp] Here, herel [To 
’Eekas, unldlyl You see there, if ’tam't one 
thing it’s anothern! Shet up, jou two, 
qmt it! 

Marshal Beg yer pardon, Jedge, I’ll shet 
up But if that httle wart eier opens his 
head to me! — 

N'eb Don’t jou call me no httle wart! 

Judge [fiercely! Shet up I 
[There is a moment oj silence, then 
Hakkie and the Ikes rush in at the 
door Haxxie nins over to Texas at 
once] 

Hannic Well, Godamightv, Texasl If 
j ou hain’t a purty uni No gumption 1 I’m 
ashamed of loul [To the M\rshap 
fiercely] You let this man alone, you hear, 
or they’ll be trouble 1 You had a lot to do 


^ou don’t stop a-cnticizin’ me, I ain't gonna 
hold court 

Texas I am’t a-cnticizin’ you, Jedge — 

Judge Won’t go on ’th the tnal — ’ll jist 
turn JOU a-loose and not have none, jou 
don't stop a-makin’ remarks — I 

Texas That wouldn’t be nght, Jedge, 
not to try me, now you got me here Jist 
a-wastin my tame — 

Judge [suffciTip] First everbodj' mter- 
nipts me, and now jou go to sajun’ j'ou 
wouldn’t ha^e my job fer nuthin’ — ! 

Texas But Jedge, I only meant ’cause it 
was sich a hard job— 

Judge Ohl Why didden j^u say so — ! 
iou all conspinn’ agam’ me anyhow — I’m a 
good mind not to go on 

Texas Aw, go on, Jedge, nobody meant 
n form thing — 

Judge W ell, if thejr’s any more a-blockin’ 
01 justice, I’m gonna jist walk out the door 
and not come back 

foJ^*** Nuthm’ else is gonna block things, 
Jedge You jist go nght on a-jedgin’ 
tidge Well then Order in the court- 
room I As I was a-sayin’ when Miz Foster 
come a-buttan’ m— 


anj*waj’, breakin’ in to our camp and makin’ 
everbody stand aroimd ’th their hands m 
the top of a sycamore tree! 

[The Judge, with icy rage, comes down 
from his desk and to everyone’s aston- 
ishment, puts the gavel in Hawkie’s 
hand] 


Judge Here 1 You run this court, j ou’re 
so smarU [To the Marshal] Mr Marshal 
I’m gonna git someone to fix the jail, and 
if you let this prisoner git awav while I m 
gone. I’ll shore crown jou when I git back! 

[He hobbles out angrily] 
Hannie WeU, of all the— Whut’s the 
matter ’th that ole mustard plaster? 
Whut’d he give me this here thing fer’ Oh 1 
piat was the Jedge, wa’n't it? [In high 
^TOor] Well, j'ou beared whut he said! 
Ttun this court yerself,” didn’t he? That 
ud be a good uni I’d do it right! I’d tear 
tS courtrooms and bum down the jails 
I’d turn all the prisoners loose, let ’em run 
hog-wild ^ gii e ’em money, I’d show ’em 
the road That’s the kmda jedgin’ I'd do’ 
LShe goes toward the Judge’s stand] 
Marshal Now look out. j ou better stay 
down from there! 
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Hanme. I’d scalp all the guards, th’ow 
the marshals m the cnck! 

Marshal Git dovm from there, I told 
you! 

Hannie, I'd bum all the law books, and 
start all over I’d tell nobody whur to 
stand, and nobody ud tell me whur to sett 
Marshal loxUraged] This ham’t nght, it 
hain’t reg’Iarl And if j^ou don’t shet up, 
I’ll arrest you for contempt 1 

{The Ikes make a leap at him The 
Marshal jumbles for his pistol Bui 
he has forgotten all about Texas, tn 
his anger, and turned his back on him 
Texas quickly knocks the pistol out of 
his hand The Ikes jump on it, scram- 
bling for It The Marshal makes a 
jump for it, but is loo latel 
Texas linterfenng] Here, shoot yerself, 
you crazies! Gimme that gun! lOne of 
the Ikes hands it oner] Well, damned if it 
ham’t mine, an 3 avay! I thought I rec- 
o'nized it! Whur’s yer own pistol at? 

Marshal ioutraged] I’ll fix you, ever 
damn one of youl I’ll have the law on 
you! 

IThe Ikes snicker] 
Hannie ipounding] Here, here! Is it 
the law you’re talkin’ about, Mr Marshal? 
Here’s the law! This thing! A polished 
piece of post-oak a-poundin’ on a holler 
piece of pine! That’s the law! 

[The Marshal turns on his heel, dis- 
gusted, and starts toward the door] 
Texas [covering him] Wait jist a min- 
ute! Do you want a piece of lead in yer 
left kidney? Whur you gom’ m sich a 
hurry? » 

Marshal [suUenly] No place! 

Texas Gom’ after help, I reckon You 
better set down here and behave yoreself 
[Mrs Foster has risen, frightened to death, 
and IS going toward the door] You, too, 
lady 

Mrs Foster I want out! 

Texas Set down [She scurries back and 
sits down, close to the Marshal. Neb has 
snatched up hts chair again, and stands 
shivering in the comer] Put that cheer 
down [Neb puts it down reluctantly] You 
better set here by the marshal, too 

[Ne» goes over and sits down The 
Ikes begin to jump^up and down in 
crazy excitement] 

The Ikes Fight, fight, nigger and a 
white! Fight, fight, mgger and a— 


Texas You, too! Shet up! [They slop] 
Now then! [He gnns with delight] Ths 
IS jist the kind of courtroom I like! The 
law— with its teeth pulled— and the pnsoner 
with a shootin’ am! This here is justice! 
And I guess I better make the most of it 
while I’m able It don’t come to a feller 
often Now I got my pistol back and my 
stren’th back Now I’m myself again I 
hadn’t orter ever laid myself li’ble to the 
br’ars that scratch people hke you-all I'm 
sown’ my blood— to make a worth-while 
river out of! I’m shore powerful glad to 
Ve met you-all And I don’t wish you no 
more bad luck than the cholery morbus. 
See you all m hell ! 

[He starts to go] 
Hannie Jist a minute! 

Texas Well? 

Hannie Don’t be in no hurry! 

Texas [gnmly] I’ve fooled around 
enough in these parts. It am’t healthy 
Hannie Air you as bhnd ’s a bat? 

Texas I ain’t got no time to waste a- 
answenn’ fool questions You’ve let me in 
fer enough now 

Hannie [angrily] Me? Why, you over- 
growed razorback, 7 have? 

Texas Yes, you ' 

Hannie I'd like to know how! 

Texas Now looky here Not two hours 
ago, you got up on yer year, and told the 
marshal to tote me off to jail fer you 
couldn’t stand me aroimd! And that ham’t 
all! Before that, you tuck sich a mean 
crack at me that I was knocked fer a barrel 
of staves, and didn’t keer whut happened to 
me Do you think I'd a-let that bastard of 
a marshal a-tuck me off so ea^, if you 
hadn’t gone and stuck a kmfe in me up to 
the handle! 

Hannie Blamin’ me, is that it? 

Texas Blamin' you! I’d orter jerk yer 
hind leg off, and th’ow it m yer face 1 
Hannie Try it, and see how fur you git 
with it! 

Texas Fer two cents I would But I got 
better things to do, thanky jist the same 
So long to youl And be damned to youl 
Hannie [levelly] If I tuck good aim, I 
could haul off and brain you ’th this here 
piece of wood they call the law 
Texas [appalled] You’re about the 
meanest womem I ever seen! First you 
git me in trouble, nen you want to brain 
me! 
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Hanmc IcoMlyl I apt 3 ou a minute ago 
if j’ou was blind ’s a bat 
Texas I don’t paj no attention to fool 
questions 

Hanmc [wlh jinahty'i Tliat tells on j ou, 
Mr Texas Kow I’m gonna gi\c jou a 
little adnee ’fore jou start out of here to 
scalp the state of Texas again Listen — 
when ambodj' asta j'ou n fool question, it’a 
worth a-lookin’ into, fer it might moan 
sump’n That’s all I got to saj' Now 3 ou 
c’n beat it 

Texas [pausing;] Am I as blind ns a bat? 
Well, no, I ain’t 
Hanmc You air, too 
Texas I ain’t! 

Hanmc You air I 
Texas I ain't! 

Hanmc You air! 

[Haxme, furious, throirt the gavel at 
hm He picks it up, grinning] 

Texas Now I guess I got the law on viy 
side! 

IHanme comes down from the desk, 
slowly] 

Hanme Now then, 3 ou c’n do tlungs fer 
3’erself I’m ih’ough with you I thought 
mebbe yer head wasn’t quite as thick’s n 
board Now I know it’s thick ’s the Rocky 
Moimtains — and then some! You’re ns 
green as grass, and ignorant ’s a blind goose 
in a thunder-storm You don’t know two 
whoops about women, and whut 3'ou don't 
know about anything would make thirty 
million books full of close printin’ When 
3'ou first come along last niglit, I kinda tuck 
to you God knows why I didn’t have more 
sensei I thought you stepped right off a 
mountam some’eres I thought s'ou was full 
of shine hke a scoured pot I thought if 
you set, the sun ud set Nen this momin’, 
when I beared you sliootm’ off yer head, I 
was mad as a scttin’ hen, for about five 
mmutes When I ast you jist now if you 
was blind ’s a bat, I mighta knowed the 
a^erl Course you’re blind as a bat — 
blind as forty-seven bats! If you wasn’t, 
yo^ see I’ve hotfooted it clear here to 
Ve^gree, waded th'ough weeds and bresh 
got chiggers on me all the way from 
whur I set down! And whut 
1 ° man outa 

rouble that’s had a landslide in his head, 
ana cain’t even remember who he’s sup- 
poKd to be I Now, git outa my way! 

•* [amazed] Hanme ! 


Hanmc Don’t ion Haiinie vie! 

Texas Y'ou cam t lcn\c here now’ 
Hanmc Oh cam’t I? Move 3'’crsolf 
awn3' from that door 
Texas Do xou mean CNCrthing 30U jist 
said? 

Hanme C oursc I do, 3 ou fool l Includin’ 
"Git awn3 from that door, and let me outa 
here *’ 

Marshal [jumping to his feet] I liam’t 
n-gonna stand an} more of this! I never 
seen sich gom’wm in a court of law 1 
Mnkm’ a fool oiifn me, and the courtroom, 
tool Blamed if I don’t — 

Texas [turning the pistol on him] Set 
down, and don't 30U moic a cvclnsh, cr I'll 
shoot it off 

marches out the door] 
Marshal Neb, 30U coward}’ skcer-call 
’F 30U had a little gcl-up and guts you 
wouldn’t set lucre — Come on end help me, 
cam’t 3’ou? 

Neb I— I— -I cnm’t ho’p you none. Mar- 
shal I’m all crippled np now 1 

[The Ikes make a running leap out 
the door] 

Texas Here, herd [The Mahsiiau ad- 
vances on him] Git back Ibore You licnrcd 
me I Now vou’ic made mo let Hanme git 
away, you clumpin’ fool I Couldn’t you a- 
Ect still fer fn e more mmulCBl 

[Pap and Buzm run in] 
Pap Hey, Texas I Thought mebbe they 
was shootm’ vou at simn'^Dl Mighta 
knowed they wouldn’t bet Whiir’s Hanme 
gom’ in Bich a hurry? 

Texas I don’t know She give me hell, 
and beat it. 

Pap Give you hell? She must bo crazy 
about you, to take so much trouble! 

Texas [suddenly, struck by an idea] 
Hov, Papl Do me a favor? 

Pap Shore 

Texas Take tins here pistol, and hold 
the marshal here a while I got business to 
tendtol Here, take itl 
Pap I— I— [Uncertainly] I don’t know 
■~I might shoot myself 1 W^hut’rc you up 
to, anyway? 

Texas Never mind, now! Tam’t a- 
gonna hurt you none to he’p me out, is it? 
You hold the marshal here for me a little 
bit, whutta you say? 

Pap I don’t Want to go and git mixed 
up with the law that-a-way — It ain’t safe 
Texas In a hour, I’ll be back and git you 
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outa heie, I tell j'ou! Come on, like a good 
feller 1 Thought j'ou was my friend — 

Pap [weakening} Well, I — 

Buzzey [breaking in] Don’t you do it, 
Papl Cain’t you see whut he’s up to? 
He’s gonna git Hannie and run plumb 
away "with her, like I told youl 
Texas Why, you little blue-faced ole 
buzzaid, jmul [He shoves the pistol into 
Pap’s reluctant hand] And this, too [He 
foices the gavel on him] I jist wanta do 
sump’n Been a-wantin’ to fer a long time! 
[He picks Buzzey up, and shakes him 
briskly, like a dog shaking a rat] I ort to 
hurt you, but you’re too damn little! 
[While he is shaking Buzzey, the Marshal 
gives a leap and lands on Texas’ back 
Texas drops Buzzey, and shakes the Mar- 
shal off The Marshal springs at him 
again junovsly, and Texas strikes him full 
on the jaw He goes over, knocked out 
cold] That’ll take keer of you fer a little 
bit! Gimme my gun, gimme that thing, 
quick! [He grabs gun and gavel] P\e 
spent entirely too much of my time in this 
neighborhood! It don’t pay — ! 

[He dashes out the door] 
Pap [staring aftei him, admiringly] My, 
I like that feller! 

ACT THREE 

The roadside again, an hour or so later 
The sun has risen and a golden light slants 
in among the trees Mockingbirds, larks, 
sing in the branches The fire still burns, 
its smoke rising The Ikes are sitting flat 
on the ground about ten feet apart, each 
with a hat full of blackberries picked from 
the roadside Red Ike has his mouth wide 
open and his head thrown hack, Bimck Ike 
IS throwing blackberries, one by one, at the 
yawning mouth 

Red Ike [after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts] You cain’t hit me 
Black Ike You cain’t ketch Open yer 
mouth 

Red Ike It’s open 

Black Ike Wider [Red opens his mouth 
as unde as possible] Th’ow yer head back 
[Red does so] Shet yer eyes 
Red Ike They’re shet [Black takes 
careful aim this time, and is successful Red 
chews] ’S about time 
Black Ike Open yer mouth [Red obeys 


all instructions] Wider Th’ow 3^er head 
back Shet yer eyes Tight [He picks 
carefully among his hemes, gets on hts 
knees, leans forward and throws something 
in Red’s mouth, and jumps back again, 
quickly] How’s that im? 

Red Ike [chewing] ’S all nght, kmda 
sand3'’ Holy— jumpin’ — 

[H e shudders and spits desperately, try- 
ing to clear out his mouth] 

Black Ike [gnnning innocently] Whut’s 
the matter? 

Red Ike Anh, you’ve went and th’owed 
an ole stink bug in my mouth ! [He jumps 
up, picking up his hat full of hemes, and 
throws them wildly, hat and all, at Black 
who scrambles away and dashes off into the 
woods, snickenngl Come back and fight 
You coward! I’ll fix you! [He sits down 
again] I’ll eat up all yer berries 

[He begins to eat them out of Black's 
hat] 

Black Ike [poppmg back in] Aw, I 
hain’t had none yit 

Red Ike I don’t keer Th’owm’ a stink 
bug down a feller’s th’oat 
Black Ike Don’t eat ’em all 
Red Ike [smacking his lips] Shore good 
Black Ike Red 
Red Ike Well? 

Black Ike I didn’t know it was a stink 
bug 

Red Ike Oh, you didn’t? 

Black Ike No, I didn’t I thought it 
was a spider 

Red Ike Oh I Well, that’s all right, then 
Set down, and I'll hit you now 
Black Ike [sitting down about five feet 
away and opening his mouth] Hit me, 
then 

Red Ike [picking up a berry and throw- 
ing at the open mouth] There 
Black Ike [chewing] Missed 
Red Ike Missed, hell Open yer mouth 

[He throws again] 
Black Ike [chewing] Missed again [He 
leans over, grabs a handful of hemes and 
stuffs them into his mouth] I cam’t wait 
I’m too hongry 

[Hannie comes down the steps of the 
wagon She looks forlorn and dis- 
tressed] 

Red Ike [snatching up the hemes] Here, 
don’t eat ’em all up! Hanme am’t had 
none yit 

[He gets up and holds them out to her] 
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Hanme Whut is it? 

Red Ae Blackberries 
Hanme [shaking her head] No 
Red Ike They’re gooder’n any you e^ er 
saw Me’n Black found ’em side of the 
road 

Hanme I don’t want any 
Red Ike You ain’t had no breakfast 
a-tall 

Hanme I ain’t hongr\' 

Black Ike [coming Jorward] Me’n Red’ll 
go down here to that place the aidge of the 
woods, and swipe you some mushmelons, 
won’t we, Red? 

Red ike Mushmelons and watermelons 
both 

Hanme I told you I ham’t hongry, and 
I mean I hain’t hongry 
Black Ike Aw, Hanme, ’tain’t nght not 
to eat Heyl We’ll go and find you some 
eggs in that farmhouse down yander 
Hanme [with finality] I don’t want eggs 
I don’t want no breakfast, and I’d thank 
you to shet up about it 
Black Ike Oh! She’d thank you to shet 
up, Red 

Red Ike Shet up, yerse’f 
Hanme [to herself] I don’t know whur 
he could be — 

Red Ike How’s that? 

Hanme Did I say anything? 

Red Ike You said, "I don’t know whur 
he could be ” 

Hanme [after a moment] Well, I don’t 
Go and see ’f you c’n find him anywhurs 
Red Ike Texas? Why, last we seen of 
him, he was in the courtroom — 

Hanme I ain’t talkin’ about Texas I’m 
talkin’ about Pap 

Red Ike Oh [To Black] She’s a-talkin’ 
about Pap She don’t know whur he’s at 
Black Ike I am’t deef 
Hanme I’m a-gettm’ nght sick of this 
place, and the qmcker we move from here, 
Pll hke it You Ikes scout around 
and see ’f you cain’t find Pap He couldn’t 
^ai e went fur Quick’s you find him, we’ll 
beat it^-and I hope to God I never come 
agam I'U be a-gethenn’ up 

Placfe Ike Ham’t you gonna wait and 
see ’f Texas comes? 

ffanme Whut’s Texas got to do with it? 
Black Ike Well, I— 

Hanme Nuthin’ is the answer Now git 
on outa here 


Red Ike Whut about Buzzej'? Want us 
to find him, too? 

Hanme I’d plumb forgot all about Buz- 
ze3M 

Red Ike [gnnmng, wisely] That’s whut 
I thought 

Hanme Don’t think so much, j'ou’ll rup- 
ture 5 'crsc’f 

[She begins gathering up pots and pan’t, 
and throwing them at, and into the 
wagon] 

Red Ike Come on, Black — 

[They start off] 
Hanme Don’t forget whut 3 'ou’re goin' 
after 

Red Ike You ham’t in a very good 
humor, air you? 

Hanme [snapping at him] Shet up, ’f 
j'ou don’t like it 

[They go out She picks up a haltered 
tin pan and throws it petulantly at the 
wagon] 

ITenlas comes in along the road, 
quickly] 

Texas Hanme [She turns, sees him 
and, without a word, goes quietly toward 
the wagon steps] You am’t runmn* away 
from me, air you, Hanme? 

Hanme I doan know you from Adam 
Texas Don’t you do me that-a-way, 
Hanme 

Hanme Whut a-way? 

Texas Not havin’ no words with me 
Hanme 1 had plenty of words with you 
before I wish I neicr had 
Texas [seizing the opening] Nen wh 3 Ti’t 
you play hke you never seen me before? I 
31 st come along the road this minute, see, 
and who do I spy but a purty womem all 
by her lonesome? Nice place you got here, 
lady 

Hanme [playing the game, hut without 
amusement] Thank you 
Texas ’S a fainsh mormn’ ’th all them 
mockin' birds singin’ in them ellums 
Heared lots of meaderlarks 's I come along, 
too 

Hanme Yeah, they Ring 
Texas Purty How’s all yer folks? 

Hanme Dead, thank you 
Texas [with mock sympathy] That’s 
too bad Tyford fever? 

Hanme The war m Cuby Rose-uvclt 
Texas Oh 1 

Hanme You may think this is funny, 
but its ]ist plain silly to me 
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Texas lacqmescingl That’s whut I think 
iGravely'\ Listen to me, Hannie I hain’t 
got much time I got to talk to you I 
nevei seen a womem like you in my life 
You got me buffaloed complete I don’t 
know whe’r you like me or cain’t stand the 
ground I walk on All I know is, we’re 
sump’n alike I’ve roamed all over and 
never seen a womem before that was half 
as crazy as me You’re twice as crazy 
Hanme Thank you 
Texas Iwith passion} You’re crazy and 
reckless and wild So’m I You’re walkin’ 
the earth temporary like j'ou knowed 
sump’n secret So’m I You don’t belong 
to nobody You make a feller wonder big 
and step fur You got eyes and hair — ever- 
ihtng a little better’n the next womem, and 
you smt me down to the ground. I git 
awful lonesome bein’ all by myself, and it 
looks hke you would 
Hanme {.shortly} I ain’t all by myself 
Texas Well, whut’ve you got? Yer Pap 
fer comp’ny You go travehn’ around — ^with 
yer Pap— in that ole covered wagon all 
failin’ to staves 
Hanme I like to travel 
Texas So do I And I’m pe’tickler who 
I travel with 

Hannie Air you mvitin’ me to travel 
with you? 

Texas I was headed in that direction 
Hanme {contemptuously} Hunh 
Whut’d I git out of it? 

Texas Fim See things I 
Hannie I been seem’ things ever since 
I was bomed 

Texas Camp in the heat of the day m 
the shade! 

Hannie That’s whut me and Pap does 
Texas Swim in the cricks! Watch it 
git sun-up and sun-down! See hghtmn’, 
hear thunder! Walk on the wind! Bum 
yer tail-feathers on the sun ! Feed natural, 
sing stiong, sleep together! Stop when you 
feel like stoppin’ Stay put when you feel 
like stayin’ put 

Hannie Well, that’s sump’n Pap’s al- 
wys in a hurry 

Tesxis Well, Godamighty ! They’s more 
fun than travfelin’ ’th yer old man 
Hannie Is that so? 

Texas I don’t have to tell j’^ou that, do 
I? When a feller travels, he wants to travel 
all by hisself, er m some other kmda 
comp’ny besides his relations A man — and 


a womem to match him, that’s the proper 
idy! 

Hannie Hunh If it’s jist a man I 
wanted I could have Buzzey again The 
fact IS — I’ve made up my mind Buzzey 
c’n have me Now you know 
Texas {blandly} Will he travel? 

Hannie Course he will 
Texas Course he won’t He’d want you 
to set on his farm again, with yer hands 
in 3'er lap — a-shcllm’ beans {Disgusted} 
Hunh! A puity life! "Buzzey — Good 

God 1 You was so lonesome fer a man you 
tuck up ’th the first thing that come along in 
pants Buzzey, hunh? Old Empty Bntches 
Hanme He give me purty clothes He 
was good to me 

Texas Good to you? Go back to him, 
then! ’F jmu went with me, I’d spank yer 
tail ’f I felt like it 

Hanme {with passion} And ’f I went 
with you, I’d scratch yer face fer you reg’lar 
— and fer good reason 
Texas {coming close} I’d call you a 
wench — ^and a hell of a goddamned womem! 

Hanme I’d kick yer shins, and pull out 
3'er hair I’d blister 3^ou ’th my tongue 
eier couple of days I’d cripple you — 
Texas I'd hate you ’f 3’-ou didn’t! [Pas- 
sionately} Come on — go with me! 

Wouldn’t see another womem but you 
Wouldn’t thinh of another womem but 3’'ou 
Hannie Look out now — I 
Texas [as before} You — you — all the 

time, day m, day out! When it got night, 
they’d be me and you, close together, d’ 
3’'ou hear me? Me — ^and you! Like it ort 
to be! Like it was wrote down! Makes 
me dizzy ! 

Hanme {breathless} Don’t talk that-a- 

uvay— 

Texas You — my arms I Fd make love 
to you! Learn you sump’n you never 
knowed about Kiss you the way 3mu never 
was kissed before — 

Hannie {responding, passionately} Kiss 
me, then — 

Texas Hanme! 

{He seizes her in his arms and hisses 
her} 

Hanme {after a moment} My God! 

{She pushes him away} 
Texas {rapturously, passionately, his eyes 
shut, swaying} I’m blind! Lightmn’s 
stmck! The world’s ended! Kiss me! 
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Hanme [blind herself] '^Tiur air you? 
[She finds him He kisses her, then 
holds her at arm’s length] 

Texas My Godl The trees is smokin ! 
My feet’s bumin’l Kiss mel 
Hanme [backing out of his arms] Go 
’yi&y, 5’'ou "Wicked man! ’S too early in the 
mormn’ fer this kind of talk! [As Tbkas 
makes a move toward her] Stay back there, 
now 1 T 5 ou tetch me, the> ’ll be a murder ! 

Terns [going toward her, ecstatically] I 
knowed jou "was ljun’ about Buzzey! 

Hanme [backed vp against the steps] 
Anh, it ain’t safe here! I’m goin’ in the 
wagon — [S/ie starts up the steps] You better 
not foller me, neither! [She turns, tanta- 
hzingly] If you do foller me — I won’t bo 
responsible! 

Texas Hanme ! 

[The Ikes pop up from behind a bush, 
gnnmng] 

The Ikes Yanh, yanh! Hanme’s got 
a feller! Hanme’s got a feller! 

Hanme [coming down the steps, furi- 
ously] God damn it, I told you to find 
Pap! [They pop hack out of sight again, 
quickly] Texas! Qmck, we got to be 
movin’ from here! Tliey’ll git you again 
Texas I’d fergot all about it! 

Hanme I hadn’t 

Texas Well, am I goin’ -with you, er air 
you gom’ with me? 

Hanme I cain’t run off and leave Pap 
Texas No, I reckon not! That means 
I’m gom’ ’th you and Pap, then [TF/itstZes] 
Holy Moses! Pap! You know whur Pap’s 
at? 

Hanme Whur? 

Texas Last I seen of him he was in the 
courtroom Him and Buzzey both 
Hanme The courtroom? Whut was Pap 
dom’ there? 

Texas Lookin’ fer you, I reckon 
Hanme The damned old fool! Now I 
bet he’s got hisse’f m trouble Whut’m I 
gonna do, Texas? 

Texas [starting] I’ll go back and see 
about him, qmck! 

Hanme The marshal’ll git you! 

Texas Naw, sir, not me! You got it all 
wrong! This time. I’m gonna git the mar- 
shali 

[He starts out] 
Hanme You mean it, Texas? 

Texas [turning] Did you mean whut 
was a-gom’ on when them Ikes popped m 


here jist now and mint cicrlhing? The 
way you looked at me and egged me on? 
Did you mean it— about bein’ afeared to 
haie me dost to you, or you wouldn’t be 
responsible what happened? 

Hanme I couldn’t make that up, 

could I? 

Texas [ecstatically] That’s all I want to 
know, then! I’ll drag Pap back here so 
quick he’ll be "winded for life Non we’ll all 
beat it from here, to God knows whur — and 
they’ll be sump’n to make up songs about 
I been waitin’ fer this day! 

[lie starts to go] 
[The Ikes run in again] 
The Ikes [breathless] Hev, Hanme I 
Texas! 

Red Ike ’F wo called Pap, mebbe he’d 
hear us and answer! 

Black Ike Bet he’s pst a-hiding out 
some’eres! [Calling loudly] Pap! Oh — 
ho! Pap Pa-a-ap! 

Texas Shot up, he cain’t hear you! 

Red Ike [calling loudly] Pap Rader! 
Pap Rader! He-ey! 

Hanme He ham’t hero nowhur, I tell 
3 'ou! 

Red Ike Pa-a-apl Ya-ay, Pap! 

Hanme [funously] Texas knows whur 
he IS, cain’t you hear nuthin’? 

[Away off in the woods, there is an an- 
swering reply] 

Voice Aye — aye — ^ah! I’m a-comm’l 
Texas Listen ! 

Hanme Wliut was that? / 

Texas [to the Ikes] Holler again 
Red Ike [calling] Pa-ap! Hey, Pap! 

[They listen, breathless] 
Voice [coming nearer] Yeah! I’m 
a-comin’! 

Hanme [jubilantly] Pbt’s Pap, all nght 
[To the Ikes] Hitch up the team, qmck! 
Put everthing in tlie wagon! Shake a leg! 
We’re lea"vin’ this place [The Ikes dash 
out around the wagon] Here, Texas, he’p 
me pour out this warter, and put the kittle 
m the wagon! 

[She rushes over to the pot Te"xas 
comes over] 

Texas [bantenngly, gaily] Git away 
from that kittle, you’ll bum yerse’f ! You’re 
too little to lift it, anyway 
Hanme Do it yerse’f, then! 

Texas [calling out to the Ikes] Hurry 
up, you Ikes! Fasten them britchin’ straps! 
Look out, the horses don’t step on you! 
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Hanme, My goodness! my goodness! 
[She scumes about tn absurd excite- 
ment and delight Texas puts the ket- 
tle in the wagon} 

[Pap runs in, breathless, his clothes and 
jace and hands scratched by the bnars] 
Pap [panting for breath} Right of way 
fer the west-bound mail I Git outa my way, 
I cain’t stop 1 [He runs around and around} 
Oh, there you air, Texas! ICnowed you’d 
be here! Lay back yer years hke a jack- 
rabbit, and skedaddle 
Hannie Pap, you crazy, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Texas Come on, Pap — ^we’re bound fer 
the border! 

[Pap stops, puffing} 
Pap They ham’t a minute behint me, I 
tell you! I give ’em the slip Buzzey — ^the 
marshal Huriy up, don’t stand there ! 

Hannie Whut’re you runmn’ fer? ’D 
3 'ou see sump’n? 

Pap The marshal and Buzzey and an- 
other feller Right on my heels! Beat it 
outa here, quick 

Texas They comm’ after me, is that it. 
Pap? 

Pap [nodding} And ever one ’th a 
shootin’ am a yard long! 

Texas WeU, whyn’t you say so m the 
first place? Come on! The Ikes is hitchm’ 
up the team We got everthing else — 
Don’t stand there! 

Pap My, oh, my! I got to be on the 
move, too I’m a cnmemal myself now, 
like you Yes, sir They’ll arrest us both if 
they ketch us again ! 

[He seizes Texas by the arm and starts 
hurrying him along toward the wagon} 
Texas [thoughtfully} Hey! I jist 
thought of sump’n! You come ahead to 
warn me, is that it. Pap? 

Pap 'That’s the idy 
Texas That’s nght mce of you, Pap 
Pap Come on now, they ham’t fur be- 
hind 

Texas I ain’t gom’ 

Pap [thunderstruck} You ain’t gom’? 
Hannie Texas! 

Pap Well, Godamighty, whut’re you up 
to now? Gonna give yerself up the way 
you done before, is that it? 

Texas [firmly} I am’t gom’ 

Pap Well, thunderation ! And here I’ve 
run my hind legs offl 
Texas Listen — ^you been m enough trou- 


ble a’ready on my account They’ll arrest 
you — ^for comm’ to warn me I cain’t have 
that. Pap You and Hanme and the Ikes 
jump m the wagon and fly fer dear life I’ll 
stay here That’ll give you a chance to get 
away 

Hannie You want us to leave you here, 
is that it? 

Texas This here law a-gittin’ after me is 
happemn’ entirely too reg’Jar to smt me 
Gittm’ Vard of it I’ll jme you up here by 
Sweetwater Crick, in a coupla days Qmck 
’s I c’n git there 

Hannie Whut makes you so blamed sure 
you’ll git there — ^with three men-a-comm’ 
after you ’th shootin’ ams? Whut’re you 
aimin’ to do? 

Texas I don’t know whut I’ll do, but I’ll 
do sump’n — 

Hannie Thundermug! I won’t have it 
[Decisively} If they’s gonna be any stayin’, 
I’m gonna stay nght here with you 
Texas Hanme you mean it? I don’t 
think I’d ort to let you — 

Pap Hannie, now it tain’t safe— them 
fellers might — 

Hannie [her eyes on Texas] I ham’t 
a-gonna let him outa my sight, I tell you 
They don’t grow on trees You and the 
Ikes shake yer tails, ’f you want to 
Pap [insulted} I hain’t a-gonna shake 
my tail, no sich of a thing 
Hanme Well, looks hke we’re all 
a-stajnn’ The Ikes won’t budge ’thout me 
Whut you gonna do, Texas? You ham’t 
gonna give yerself up? 

Texas [sitting down thoughtfully by the 
fire} I ham’t decided 
Hannie Gonna fight ’em all bare- 
handed? 

Texas I might 

Hannie Gonna shoot it out? 

Texas ’F I take a notion 
Hannie [worried} You got yer pistol, 
ham’t you? 

Texas [reaching for it} Yeah Got my 
pistol — and this thmg, too 

[He draws the gavel out of his belt} 
Pap [coming over and sitting doom} 
Whut’s that thing? 

Texas Don’t you know? This thmg rep- 
resents the law [He drops it in the fire 
He gnns} Now then Seem’ ’s how we’re 
jist a-waitm’ — ^you might tell us whut hap- 
pened, Pap So we’ll know whut to ex- 
pect — 
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Pap [rapidly} A plenty happened 
After the marshal came to life again, Buz- 
zey says he’d see to it, personal, that they 
got you, Texas Take the marshal to -whur 
you was at, and help put the handcuffs on 
you 

Texas Well, that was mce of him 
Pap And he give the marshal twenty- 
five dollars to help him make up his mmd 
to say “Yes ” 

Texas Good ole Buzzeyl 
Pap So I give a dash around the black- 
smith shop into a plum thicket, and here I 
ami 

Texai And then three — all broke out ’th 
shootm’ ams— was nght at yer heels, is that 
right? 

Pap I’d hate to tell you how dost 1 [He 
looks round at the woods} 

Texas Hey! I got a idy We’ll give 
’em a welcomin’ salute 1 [He turns around 
with a gnn} You see that leaf — on the tip 
end of the top branch of that oak tree? 

[He points jubilantly, vnth suppressed 
excitement} 

Pap That green un? 

Texas Yeah 

[He pulls out his pistol, takes careful 
aim, and fires} 

Pap Hit, by Godl 

Texas [with a wide gnn} Chpped it off 
cleanl 'That ort to worry ’em quite a lot 
[He puts his pistol back in the holster, 
and from here on, his air of amused, 
almost ecstatic confidence never leaves 
him The Ikes run in wildly} 

The Ikes Who’s that a-shootm’? 

[They stop short} 
Black Ike Why, ’f here ain’t Pap! 
Howdy, Pap, thought you was dead! 

Pap Come on over here and I’ll tell you 
fiump’n [The Ikes come over obediently, 
and sit down} You know whut we’re 
a-dom’? 

Red Ike No 

Pap We’re jist a-settin’ here waitm’ to 
6it arrested [The Ikes look baffled} Yes, 
Sir, that’s it We’ve all made up our minds 
that tra\ elm’ on the road ain’t no fun So 
we’re gonna give it up, and go to house- 
Keepin’ in the Verdigree jail Ain’t that 
nght, Hannie? 

Hanme [shortly} Shet up, I’m thmkm’ 
Pap [to the Ikes] She says, "Yes ” [He 
ffnns] Hannie and Texas here is crazy about 


each other, ’d you know that? Ain’t that 
so, Hanme? 

Hannie Well, for God’s sake, Pap- 

Pap [to the Ikes] Whut'd I tell you? 

Texas [mth visionary delight] In half a 
hour, we’ll cross Little Spunky, by noon 
we’ll hit Tulsy, m five days we’ll all be m 
Texas — 

Pap Hunhl In five minutes we’ll all be 
dead 

Texas [gnnning at him} Smt yerself, 
Pap 

Pap [petulantly} You take it awful 
light, I must say 

Texas [visionary again, absorbed] Here 
we set — all hands idle — and a cyclone with 
shootin’ pistols let loose after us In them 
woods, walks the forces of the law, their 
teeth clamped and their heads not easy 
But the roads we’re goin’ on don’t end no- 
whurs— till we end ’em ourselves And 
they’s gonna be plenty of hell-let-loose — as 
well as settin’ qmet in fence jambs — afore 
we do Ain’t that right, Hanme? 

Hanme Whutever you say, Texas 

Pap [annoyed] Blamed if can make ary 
one of you-uns outl You talk plumb BiUy 
to me 

Texas [gnnning} That’s jist the way 
everbody else’s talk sounds — ^to us. Pap I 
[Through the bushes at the back, ap- 
pear Buzzby, Neb, and the Masshal 
They have tied the Marshal’s white 
handkerchief on a stick, and Btjzzey ts 
carrying it above his head, the others 
huddling close as if for protection] 

Buzzey We — we — we hain’t a-gonna 

hurt nobody — 

Pap [after a surprised stare] How’s 
that? 

Buzzey I say — we hain’t a-gonna hurt 
nobody 

Pap Oh! [To the others] He hamt 
a-gonna hurt nobody Well, whut you got 
that white rag on a stick fer? 

Buzzey Tam’t no white rag It’s the 
marshal’s hankuchief 

Pap Oh That mokes it different 

Buzzey We didn't want nobody 
B-shootin’ at us, ’cause we hain’t a-gonna 
shoot at nobody 

Marshal [interrupting} We come here 
peaceable — ^to talk things over 

Neb [butting m] We beared a shot and 
we thought mebbe we better — 
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Marshal Shet up, Neb! [To Pap] Is it 
all nght to talk things over? 

Pap Why, talk till you git the lockjaw, 
fer all I keer Only don’t use no rough talk 
— ^’cause my daughter is here, and she hain’t 
used to it — 

Hannte [impaiienilyl God damn it, Pap, 
shet up — 

Marshal Row’d do, Mr Texas? 

Texas [after a moment, looking at himl 
Howd’ do 

Marshal You see how it is— we hain’t 
a-meamn’ harm to no one 
Texas Yeah, I see how it is. 

Marshal [relieved] We hoped you’d do 
that 

Texas Set down, why don’t you? 
Marshal Might do that [They all sit 
down, Buzzby first having stuck the stick 
with its white handkerchief in the ground] 
Well, I — ’s fine weather, ain’t it? 

Pap. Looks hke ram 
Marshal Yeah, looks like ram. We need 
it, though 

Pap Alwys need rain. 

Marshal Yeah, alwys need it when we 
ham’t got it When it do start, it don’t 
ram, it pours 

Pap Pitchforks and mgger babies 
Marshal Ever time Well, we cam’t 
complain 

Pap We c’n complam — but that’s all the 
good it does 

Marshal [with a loud nervous laugh] 
Yeah, that’s right Ain’t that right, Mr 
Hale? 

Buzzey [joining in, nervously] Heel 
Heel 

The Ikes [bursting out] Haw! Haw! 

[They rock with hysterical excitement] 
Pap [to the Ikes] Goldum it, that am’t 
no joke! 

[They subside] 
Marshal [feeling that the ice is broken] 
Well, well Reminds me of one time I was 
farmin’ over by Tahlequah and it come a 
big hail storm in the mght — 

Texas [breaking in] Is that whut you 
wanted to talk over, Mr Marshal? ’D you 
come all the way here like a bat outa thun- 
der to tell us about a hail storm? 

Marshal Why, jist a httle fnendly talk — 
Texas Fnendly snappin’ turtles! 
Whut’d you want, anjnvay? 

Marshal [jerking out a pistol] Put yer 
hands up! That’s whut I want [He 


stands up, quickly, covering Texas with the 
pistol Neb and Buzzby jerk out pistols and 
cover Texas with them The three back 
away a httle so as to keep the whole group 
in sight] Put ’em up 
Texas [lazily] My hands? 

Marshal And be qmck about it! 

Texas I knowed they was a ketch to it 
[He puts his hands up, casually, not the 
least bit perturbed] 

Pap Now, goldum it, you said you 
wasn’t gonna hurt nobody! 

Marshal Shet up! And keep outa this 
Pap [disgusted] White hanlmchief on a 
stick, huh? 

Marshal [to Texas] Now I guess you’ll 
come along peaceable, er git yerself riddled 
’th buUets Neb, take his gun away from 
him 

Texas [casually] I don’t think I’d come 
too dost, Neb, ’f I was you 
Marshal Git it, Neb, I told you! 

[Neb advances cautiously] 
Texas [with cool deadly meaning] Onct 
a feller tned to take a gun away from me, 
and I didn’t want him to have it They 
wouldn’t no one bury him, the varmmt 
Laid on the ground till he rotted 
Neb [anxiously] You got him covered, 
hain’t you. Marshal? 

Texas [coolly, directly to Neb] How’s 
yer cripples. Neb? Glad to see yer leg 
hain’t broke I’d take keer of myself ’f I 
was you [Fiercely] Take keer of yerself, 

I said! 

[Neb scurries back oui of reach] 
Marshal God damn it, you blisterm’ 
coward ! Whut good air you? 

Neb My legs is a-paimn’ me tumble. 
Marshal I hain’t all here, cam’t you see it? 

Marshal Christ! Mr Hale, go and git 
that gun ofia him 

Texas Oh, Mr Hale, ’s I hve and 
breathe! Come and shake hands ’th me, 
Buzzey 

Buzzey [hesitantly] Why, I— you keep 
yer hands up m the air 
Texas I jist wanted to say "Hello” 
Hain’t saw you in so long 
Buzzey [to the Mahshal] You make 
him keep his hands up, Marshal 
Marshal Git liis gun, like I told you 
Buzzey [worried] You got him covered, 
hain’t you. Marshal? 

[He advances] 

Marshal Yeah, and hurry up 
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Texas Come a little closter, Buzzey, and 
lemme make up fer lost tune 
Buzzey I hain’t a-skeered of you 
Marshal you tetch Mr Hale, I’ll 
shoot and shoot quick 
Buzzey [worried] You’ll look out whur 
you shoot, won’t you, Marshal? 

Marshal I won’t miss whut I aim at 
Buzzey Nen I’ll shore take his gun from 
him— don’t you worry about thatl 
Texas Hanme, somebody’s went and 
done me dirt, and I wonder if it hain’t Buz- 
zey I wonder if it wouldn’t be worth git- 
tm’ shot jist to git even And while I think 
of it, I bet it was his idy to come in here 
under a white flag and make out this was 
gonna be a nice quiet pie supper ’th love 
and kisses 

Buzzey [jeenngl It was my idy, Mr 
Texas When I beared that shot! 

Texas Well, all I c’n say at this impor- 
tant mmute of my hfe, is this To them 
that does dirt, dirt shall be done Ain’t that 
nght, Hanme? 

Hannte [her eyes hlazing] Dirt and a 
plenty I 

Texas WhufU I do — set f’ar to him? 
Hannte He am’t worth itl 
Texas Want me to shoot him? Skm 
him alive? Tie him up to a tree and let the 
coyotes chew on him? 

Hanme Nuthm’ like thatl Don’t you 
lift a finger, Texas 1 

Texas What! And let him git away 
with his sneakin’ onneriness? 

Hanme Naw, sir! He ain’t gonna git 
a^y With nulhin’ / [She hitches up a 
sleeve, turns toward Buzzbt, and speaks 
^ih slow and deadly deliberationi You c’n 
leave Buzzey to me 

EBuzzisr, who has advanced, takes a 
Quick step backward! 

Buzzey TWiy Hanme — why whutta 

you—? 

Hannte [os before! Come and take his 
^ off of him, Buzzey Sich a nice gunl 
Whutta you standin’ there fer? 

uzzey [frightened! Hanme, I — ^well, fer 
lands sake, I ain’t wantm' no gun! 

arshal [severely! Go and git that gun ! 
f^zey N-Naw, sir! I woulden tetch it 
th a ten-foot pole! 

oufra(7ed indignation! 
1-11 ’ ^"”®tamighty I Sheered wall-eyed 
oj aweakwomeml 


Buzzey That womem hain’t weak I 
know her I hain’t a-goima fool ’th her 

Marshal Well! [With biting contempt! 
Seem’ as how you’ve lost yer manhood— I 
reckon it’s up to me My business is to up- 
hold the law, and I’m gonna do it I ort to 
arrest you fer lyin’ to me Here I went and 
deputized you— give you a gun and ever- 
tlung— and you go qad lay down on me 
Gimme that gun back! 

Buzzey Nanh, I’m afeared you’ll shoot 
me! 

Marshal [contemptuously! I wouldn’t 
spit on you 

Buzzey [relieved! Here, then 
[He hands the pistol back The Mar- 
shal puts it in his holster! 

Marshal Now then, Mr Texas, I guess 
it’s up to me to git that gun Neb, keep 
yer gun on these others to see they don’t 
mterfere 

Neb I guess mebbe I c’n do that, Mr 
Marshal 

Texas [easily! I’m shore sorry it had to 
be you, Mr Marshal You’re the only 
white man in the whole shootm’ match 
But ’fore you take it, I wanta tell you 
sump’n Nen you c’n have it 

Marshal Well, make it qmck 

Texas [carefully! You know, I’ve made 
you a powerful sight of trouble 

Marshal You damn nght, you have! 

Texas Well, that’s the way I am! 
Ham’t it tumble! I’m a peaceable 
enough, ’f people ud le’ me alone ’F they 
don’t, why I beat up folks n^t and left and 
make nuthm’ but trouble fer ’em Git put 
in jail, git myself outa jail. Make marahnla 
spend all their time a-tryin’ to keep their 
hands on me You know how a eel is, shp- 
pery and hard to handle? That’s me A 
shppery eel with a shootm’ am Full of 
trouble Cam raiser and Hell bender And 
so on Mr Marshal, whut I’m gettm’ at is 
this if you take me back to Verdigree 
again, whut does it git you? 

Marshal [gnmly! I’U have you whur I 
want you 

Texas Whur is that? 

Marshal Whur they put eels 

Texas Whur is that? 

Marshal In jail 

Texas [grinning! That don’t make 
sense They put eels in Aunegar 

Marshal Sense or no sense, it’s jail fer 
you. 
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Texas [hlandlyl I won’t be there long, 
you ort to know that 
Marshal We’ll see about that 
Texas imth calculated gmlel Fu’ther- 
more, I— I’m sorry to mention it— but some- 
body might git hurt Never c’n tell when I 
git mad {To Hannie, as if he’d just re- 

membered lil Hanmel You shore missed 
it! {With delights Who’d you reckon I 
slugged m the jaw back tliere m the court- 
room! 

{The Marshal involuntarily puts his 
hand to his jaw] 

Hannie {delighted] The marshal! 

Texas Yes, sir — ^the law! 

Hannie Hard’ 

Texas Sledge hammer! j 

Hannie Worse’n a mule kick, I bet! 

' j 

Terns Two mules j 

Hannie {with huge delight] Wisht I’d 

a-been there! ’S tumble to miss all the 
purty sights! {Struck with an idea] Hey, 
but Texas! {Indicating the Marshal] 
Show me how you done it! 

Texas {grinning] Aw, he wouldn’t like 
it 

Hannie Go on, he wouldn’t keer! Any- 
way — ^he wouldn’t know nuthm’ — ^after it 
happened 

Marshal {with offended dignity] Will 
you two quit turnin’ yer backs on me hke I 
wasn’t here? 

Texas {grinning at the Marshal] Beg 
yer pardon I did hit you a whack on the 
jaw, though, I’m afeard 
Marshal You damn right you did! 

Texas Well! Whurever I am, they’s 
trouble Follers right at my heels, jist like 
a shadder Me — ^then trouble Jist that 
close! 

Marshal I guess I’ll take my chances on 
that 

Texas All nght, then {He stands up, 
belligerently] Cart me off to yer old jail! 
Marshal I’ll do that 
Texas {amused] It don’t make no differ- 
ence to me Take me ! I have me a good 
time purt’ near anywhur The truth is, I 
was homed on the side of the road, and I 
hke to stay there {Confidentially, glow- 
ingly, to HAnnie, ignoring the Marshal ^ 
again] I like to walk fur, and to cut up jake, 
and let my lungs out considerable 
Hannie {responding, oblivious of every- 
one else] J !^ow 3'ou You hke to stick 


out yer hand, and tetch yand’ side of a 
river 

Texas [as before] Like to stand ’th my 
feet on a horse’s rump and my head stuck 
up over a cloud ! Like to walk on the hills 
that no one can locate I 

Marshal {indignantly] Jist ferget I’m 
here, why don’t you! 

Texas {unheeding] Any kind of walls 
Jist gits in my way sump’n tumble! {He 
turns to the Marshal] You see, I’m one 
kmd of thing — and you and yer law is an- 
other’n But go on — take me! Course— if 
I was a-runmn’ thmgs, I’d keep you and me 
separated 

Buzzey {breaking in, alarmed] Look 
out, Mr Marshal, he’ll talk you out of it! 

Marshal {angrily] Well, I hain’t noticed 
you a-dom’ nuthm’! {To Texas] I ain’t 
gonna let you go, that’s all they is to it I 
ain’t gom’ back to Verdigree without j^ou’ 

Texas {blandly] ’D ymu have to go back 
to Verdigree? 

Marshal Course I do I 

Texas Why is that? 

Marshal ’Cause I’m a marshal there, 
that’s why! 

Texas {turning to BLus'nib] Whyn’t he 
give up marshahn’? I beared him say this 
momm' he was gittin’ mighty t’ard of it 

Hannie Whut’d he do? Marshahn’s a 
good job 

Texas I’ve saw people that was better 
at it 

Hannie Whut’s the matter ’th his mar- 
shalin’? 

Teaxis He’s too good a man to marshal 
He ort to go back to farmm’ It tain’t so 
excitin’, but it’s decenter Nen he wouldn’t 
have to go on associatin’ ’th the cnmemal 
classes — ^hke me Why, some day— you 
know whut’ll happen to ^e marshal? 

Hannie Whut? 

Texas {with tense exaggeration, visualiz- 
ing it] Some day, he’ll start to arrest a fel- 
ler — a mean im ! Come up dost to him and 
start to put the handcuffs on him And that 
feller’ll reach out — like a cat — like this, see? 
— ^and grab him! Claw him to ribbons! 
Tie his arms m a hard knot! 

Hannie {catching his excitement] Jump 
on him ’th hob-nails! 

Texas Break his legs! 

Hannie Cut off his 3’cars> 
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Tcxaf Cnck In'! rib's 1 Thp^ 11 bo blood 
all o\er him like a 'sluck hop^ Xen that 
feller’ll slowh draw out a pun and phoot the 
marshal si\ times! [ 7 ’itrjiutp foirunf (he 
Mahsh^l] lull a on dead, that’s wluit hell 
do I ICill \ou dcadl 

Marshal t»« alarm, stepping* bach] Von 
keep acre hands ojja vie> 

Texas You don’t avnnt vie, Mr Mar-'hal 
You don’t want mo 
Marshal [bafjlcd] Xo? 

Texas Uhrouinq up /ii- hamh, ee-itafi^ 
cally] There! I knoaaed aou’d come to 
aersenscsl Good old Marehal* Come on 
folkses, the mar'hnl «aa p it «; all npht I Ilea . 
aou Ikes, come and help me aaith the team I 
["Ifei-as and the iKri? da<^h out around 
the vagon II\nmi nnif ot<r and 
thumps the MAnsiHL on the chest, de- 
lightedly] 

Marshal [protesting, veal ly] ITcrc, here 
—1 nea cr said a ou could go t Here, a on t 
Buzzey [furiously] God damn it don’t 
3 ou lei that cnmemal go 1 I'll baa c the Inaa 
onjoul 

Marshal [turning on him fiercely] Shet 
upl Don’t jou go and tell me wUut to do I 
I guess I know wliut I can do~and cnin’t 
do! 

Buzzey Hain’t jou gonnn take him 
back? 

Marshal [fiercely] If I don’t — ^that’s my 
business, and you keep out of it, jou hear? 
It 5 good riddance — a clear ease of it — that's 
■whut It is! UVcnhly, remembering his 
jnght] I ort to know I 
Bannic [turning on Burznal You little 
trouble-makin’ baboon! Como here 'th a 
white flag, will you, and try to sneak up on 
Ie\as that-a-avay? 

Buzzey But Hannie — ■ 

Ilannie [relenting] Oh, I know All on 
account of me, wa-rn’t it? Damned ’f I 
non t feel sorry fer you, purt' near Listen, 
uzzey—I hain’t yore kind, hain't you 
ipund that out by this time? You go and 
an yerself another womem 

ISHe starts putting things m the wagon] 
[miserahly] I— I don’t want no 
ot^r womem but you 

^annte 3 ?iddlesticksl The woods is full 
Sorry, Mr Marshal, I gotta have 
. ^lool A womem’s a womem — ^’cept 
of ’em 18 plumb mce— and I 
•D ^ou go and find you a nice womem, 
•DUzzey— one that’s house-broke 


Texas [coming bncL in, ;Hb»/onflpl 
To 1111 rc'uh I Rnrin' to ptop! Pile m, 
Ilatiniol Lecs’n jou’rc gom home with 
Bur7c^ 

Hannie fpnnmnp, o'? she goes louard the 
ungon] I don’t know him from Adam! 

7 ’(xas [lool mg into her eyes] Do \ou 
know me from Adam? 

Unnnir [cryptically] Xo 

7 /JO' No? 

llanuir [smiling, with deep Jeehug] A*? 
fur I m tomemod — \ou oir Adam’ 

ITiws lifts her into the wagon PaP 
jumps in, also. The IkiJi da-h in, ee- 
statirnlly] 

The lies Wild and roiklo'^s, boniod in 
To\iil 

[They put the stepping boxes m the 
tivigon] 

Buzzey [mournfully] Ham t ^ ou ii-poin’ 
birk with mo, neither, Red-— jou and 
Black? 

Bed IKe [brightly] Don’t— know 3011 

Bind 11 e Xo\cr seen 30U before in all 
of our homed da^‘s! 

(They sniefcr with delight and dash 
off Bu77i \ goes and sits down by the 
fire, uoebegone] 

Texas [about to get in the wagon] Good 
lutk, Mr Marshall Keep outn trouble! 

Marshal You better beat it ’fore I 
ell ingc m3 mmd 

Texas Jisl a minute 1 
UIc goes over and with the toe of his 
shoe hichs the charred gavel out of the 
fire He picls It up, offering it to the 
Maushal] 

Marshal Whut's that? 

Texas [mlh a wido gnn] Thai’s the law 
Don’t 5011 roco’ni7c it? We Imm’t got n 
mite of use for it Take it Course— it’s 
kmdn hot — and a little burnt on one end 

Marshal [evasively] I— I got my bands 
full 

Texas Back she goes, then I [He throws 
it bad, in the fire, jumps in ike wagon be- 
side IIannib, quickly The Ikes can be 
heard shouting excitedly to the team 
“Whoal Whoa, bad„l” The wagon backs 
a hltle, crcalang and swaying] Heyl Put 
that far out, will you, Buzzey? Good-bye, 
you alll I bet you wish you was us I 

[A whip cracks The wagon plunges off 
into the woods The Ikes begin to 
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shout jubilantly, tauntingly *‘Wild 
and reckless, homed in Texas f Suck- 
led by a heart*’ — The hound yaps with 
excitementl 

IThe Mabshal looks down the road 


after them A slow admiring gnn 
comes over his face He plucks his 
handkerchief off the stick and begins 
to wave} 

THE END 
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JEAN COCTEAU AND THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATER IN FRANCE 


Jean Cocteatj was bom m a small "xallage near Pans m 1891 Reasonably precocious 
as a youth (he pnnted his first volume of poems in 1909) he evaded the jmx usually 
associated with child prodigies to become one of the most thoroughly rounded men of art 
m contemporary society By turns, he has worked hard and successfully at the writing 
of verse, plays, and novels, at choreography, at pamtmg, at film direction, at criticism 
And bis success in such diverse fields of the theatre as circus, ballet, tragedy, pantomime, 
fantasy, and romance has given the lie to the ancient canard about the jack-of-all-trades 
“Art must satisfy the Nine Muses,” he once declared, and in his practice he has done his 
best to give such satisfaction 

His first wnting was strongly influenced by French classical authors, but his introduc- 
tion about 1914 to Andre Gide freed him from the compulsion to imitate and set him to 
seehng more personal methods of communication Specifically, Cocteau embarked upon 
an ambitious program of rescmng the French theatre, at all costs, from the “literary" 
drama that is to say, realism and the problem play Literature, he felt, had completely 
captured the stage and turned her legitimate collaborators out of doors The French 
theatre was the slave of pettifogging realism, rotten with literature Plays could be read 
with as great pleasure as they could be seen “A great literary masterpiece,” he said, “is 
but a dictionary in disorder " And he decided that the theatre should provide, instead, 
the excitement of drama and the exhilaration of ritual It became his intention to e\- 
plou the resources of the drama itself, ignonng the “new” form of hterary drama in 
favor of the beauty which could exist only on the stage itself, on the boards 

To this end, to the re-creation of “pure theatre,” he joined forces with Serge Di- 
aghileff's Ballet Russe and the composer Enk Satie to produce Parade in 1917 From 
ballet, he turned even nearer to first prmciples with Le Bobu/ sur le Toil, created for the 
Pratelhm troupe of circus clowns m 1920 With such a start, it is hardly surpnsmg that 
e^enment has been the characteristic of his dramatic career, whether it be such revisions 
of Greek tragedy as Antigone (1922) , romantic melodrama, UAigle a deuz Teles (1946) 
farce, Les Parents Tembles (1939) , or monologue. La Voix Humaine ^934) Through- 
out his career he has worked closely with speciabsts in other fields of art— the modem 
composers, Poulenc, Honegger, Stravinsky, Satie, Milhaud, painters, Picasso, Berard 
and actor-managers, Louis Jouvet, Charles Dulim ' 

It IS perhaps necessary for the student to rescue Cocteau from his commentatora and 
^ciples, for he has become somethmg of a cult He has been called a dadaist, a sur- 
caust, and a symbohst Actually he is none of these with any consistency For examnle 
^ early cntic declared him to be a part of “The light cavalry of the modem ^volt 
against romantici^,” a statement which Cocteau has completely refuted with his exercise 

CocteaJ-s import^ce Tesl™ 
the S to extract the hmit of effect from what is umquely the art of the theatre 

botl, S involves actors, scenery, and action He has attempted to de-emphasize 

neirt,” the characteristic of narrative, and the color of 

Play ^ for T Imagery, he feels, should be in the action of the 

y As for action, he is concerned with depth, not breadth 

it was only natural that a man with such a theory of the thontro cVinni/t 

St".”* s: 

know neither everyday problems nor surpnse endmgs, and the audience woulH 

S™; to Oedipu., thate would uo 'WeX SoZS 

of'tte'So ounoaty the audience might have about the Xil’"fate 

^So^to^ermlX :^d 
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that these are, m the main, theatncal gj^mbols, presented in the action or the staging of the 
play, not in its poetry A particular kind of formal stage is called for, the colors of the set 
and the hghting are specified, and the few properties are heavy with significance The re- 
sult IS a kind of psycho-analytical tragedy with the umversal imphcations all too frequently 
absent from the reahstic problem pla 3 ' The Infernal Machine is a dramatization m 
terms of the contemporary theatre of the Oedipus complex treated as an aspect of 
humamty The student should consider with greatest care the imphcations of the settmg of 
Act Three, for instance, its relationship to the plot as a whole, and to the behavior of 
the actors in that particular scene The elaboration of psycho-analytical Qrmbol- 
ism in the first three acts gives the familiar tragedy of Act Pour a painful and human 
meamng It becomes a tragedy which the contemporary audience can share with the 
audience of some two thousand years ago The play makes poignant the tragic aspects 
of our common nature, which is, perhaps, what Cocteau means when he declares, 'T 
rehabilitate the commonplace” 

The Infernal Machine was first produced at the Theatre Louis Jouvet, Pans, April 10, 
1934 In the cast were Jean-Pierre Aumont as Oedipus, Pierre Renoir as Tiresias, Jouvet 
as the Shepherd, Cocteau as the Voice, and Marthe Regmer as Jocasta It was later 
produced in London, at the Gate Theatre in Dublin, and in Amenca b 5 ' Vassar, Harvard, 
and the New York Play Room Club 


CHARACTERS 

1 The Voice 

2 The Young Soldieb ' 

3 The Soldier 

4 The Chief, their captain 

6 Jocasta, the queen, widow of Laius 

6 Tiresias, a soothsayer, nearly blind 

7 The Phantom op Laius, the dead king 

8 The Sphinx 

9 Anubis, Egyptian God of the Dead 

10 The Theban Matron 

11 A Little Bot 

12 A Little Girl 

13 Oedipus, son of Laius 

14 Creon, brother of Jocasta 

16 The Messenger from Corinth 

16 The Shepherd op Laius 

17 Antigone, daughter of Oedipus 
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AC 5 T ONE 

The Phantom op Laius ^ 


The Voice "ffe linll kill his father He 
wdl marry his mother ” To thwart this ora- 
cle of Apollo, Jocasta, Queen of Thebes, 
leaves her son on the mountain-side with 
ius feet pierced and bound A shepherd of 
Cormth finds the nurshng and carries it to 
Polybius Polybius and Merope, king and 
queen of Cormth, were bemoaning a stenle 
mamage The child, Oedipus or Pierced- 
feet, respected by bears and wolves, is to 
them a heaven-sent gift They adopt him 
When a young man, Oedipus questions 
the oracle of Delphi 

The god speaks You mil murder your 
father and marry your mother He must 
therefore fly from Polybius and Merope 
The fear of pamcide and mcest drives him 
on towards his fate 

One evemng, amving at the cross-roads 
of Delphi and Daulis, he meets an escort 
A horse jostles him, a quarrel starts, a serv- 
ant threatens him, he repbes with a blow 
from his stick The blow misses the servant 
and kills the master This dead man is 
bams, the old kmg of Thebes Pamcide! 

The escort, feanng an ambush, took to its 
heels Oedipus, unsuspecting, passed on 
Besides, he is young, enthusiastic, this acci- 
dent 18 soon forgotten 
Dunng one of his halts, he learns of the 
^uige of the Sphinx The Sphinx, "the 
Wing^ Virgin,” “the Singing Bitch," is kiU- 
iDg off the young men of Thebes This 
laonster adcs a nddle and kills those who do 
^ot guess it Queen Jocasta, widow of 
aiUB, offers her hand and her crown to the 
conquerer of the Sphinx 
Like the young Siegfned to come, Oedi- 
^ ru^es on He is consumed with cunos- 
^and ambition The meetmg takes place 
at was the nature of this meeting? 


wwnes should be planted on a little p] 
*«>rtalns ®"*™»“dedbyiioctui 

tbe reoui»« platform vanes aocordmi 

th. Besides the lightm« 
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Mystery Be that as it may, Oedipus enters 
Thebes a conqueror, he marries the queen 
Incest! 

For the gods really to enjoy themselves, 
their victim must fall from a great height 
Years come and go m prospenty Two 
daughters and two sons complicate the mon- 
strous union The people love their king 
But the plague suddenly descends upon 
them The gods accuse an anonymous 
cnminal of mfectmg the country and de- 
mand that he shall be dnven out From 
one discovery to another, and as if intoxi- 
cated by misfortune, Oedipus, m the end, 
finds himself up against the wall The trap 
shuts All becomes clear With her red 
scarf, Jocasta hangs herself With the 
golden brooch of the hangmg woman, Oedi- 
pus puts out his eyes 

Spectator, this machme, you see here 
wound up to the full in such a way that the 
spnng will slowly unwmd the whole length 
of a human hfe, is one of the most perfect 
constructed by the infernal gods for the 
mathematical destruction of a mortal 


A patrol path round the ramparts of 
Thebes High walls A stormy night 
Summer lightning The dm and bands of 
the popular district can be heard 
The Young Soldier They’re havmg a 
good time! 


The Soldier Trying to 
Y oung Soldier Well, anyway, they dance 
all mght 

SoWter They can’t sleep, so they dance 
YouTiff Soldiev All the same, they^re get- 
ting tight and going with women, and 
spending their nights m mght clubs, while 
I’m tramping up and down with you Well 
I, for one, can’t stand it any longer ! I can’t 
^nd it I I can’t! D’you see? That’s flat 
I can’t stand it any longer 
Soldier Desert 

Young Soldier Oh! no I’ve made up 

my ^d I’m gomg to put my name down 
lor the Sphinx 

Soldier What for? 


I ounp Soldier What do you mean? 
Why, to do Bomethmg, of course To put 
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an end to this nerve-racking business and 
this ghastly inaction 
Soldier Out of a stew into a funk 
Young Soldier Funk? 

Soldier Yes, just that funk IVe 
seen bnghter and sturdier lads than j'ou 
who got the wind up Unless the gentleman 
wishes to down the Sphinx and draw the 
first prize 

Young Soldier And why not, after all? 
The only man to come back alive from the 
Sphmx became an idiot, I know But sup- 
posing what he jibbers is true What if it 
IS a nddle? What if I guess it What 
Soldier But, you poor ass, don’t you 
realize that hundreds upon hundreds of 
chaps who've been to the stadium and col- 
lege and everything have left their carcasses 
behind there, and you, a poor little second- 
class soldier hke you wants to 
Young Soldier I shall gol I shall, be- 
cause I can’t bear any longer counting the 
stones of this wall, heanng that band, and 
seeing your rotten mug, and 

[He stampsl 

Soldier That’s the stuff, my hero 1 I was 
expectmg this attack of ner\'-es I hke that 
better Now Now enough crying 

Let’s calm ourselves there, there, 

there 

Young Soldier I hate you ! 

[The Soldier hangs his spear against 
the wall behind the Young Soldieh 
who becomes ngidl 
Soldier What’s up? 

Young Soldier Didn’t j-^ou hear any- 
thing? 

Soldier No where? 

Young Soldier Ah! I seemed 
I thought for a moment 
Soldier You’re hke a sheet What’s 
the matter’ Are you going to pass out? 

Young Soldier It’s silly I seemed 
to hear a knock I thought it was him 1 
Soldier The Sphinx? 

Young Soldier No, him, the ghost, the 
phantom, you know! 

Soldier The phantom? Our dear old 
phantom of Lams? And is that what turns 
your stomach over? Really! 

Young Soldier Sorry 
Soldier You’re sorry, old son of a gun? 
Don’t be so silly! To start with, there’s a 
good chance that our phantom will not ap- 
pear again after last mght’s business 
That’s that And besides, what are jou 


sorry about? Look at things squarely We 
can hardly say this phantom has scared us 
Oh! well the first time perhaps 
But, after that, eh’ He was a decent 
old phantom chap, almost a pal, a rehef 
Well, if the idea of this phantom makes j^ou 
jumpy, it’s because you’re in a real state of 
nen^es, like e\’ur 5 'body in Thebes, nch or 
poor alike, except a few bug pots who make 
something out of everything There’s not 
much fun in war, but do 3 fou imagine it’s 
amusmg to fight an uidaiown enemj’^? 
We’re beginmng to get fed up with oracles, 
happy deaths and heroic mothers Do you 
think I should pull your leg as I do if mj' 
nerves weren’t on edge and do you thmk 
you’d burst mto tears, and that lot oier 
there’d get tight and dance? No, they 
would stay tucked securely in bed, and we’d 
be playing dice while waitmg for fnend 
phantom 

Young Soldier I say . . . 

Soldier Well’ 

Young Soldier What d’you thmk it’s like 
the Sphinx’ 

Soldier Oh ! give the Sphinx a rest If I 
knew what it was hke I shouldn’t be here 
doing guard-duty with you tomght 

Young Soldier Some make out it’s no 
bigger than a hare, and is timid, and has a 
sweet little woman’s head But I think it 
has a woman’s head and breast, and sleeps 
with the yoxmg men 

Soldier Oh, look here ! Shut up and for- 
get it! 

Young Soldier Perhaps it doesn’t ask 
anjdhing and doesn’t ei en touch jmu You 
meet it, look at it, and die of love 

Soldier All we needed was for you to go 
and fall in love with the pubhc scourge 
After all, pubhc scourge between our- 
selves, do j'ou know what I think about this 
pubhc scourge? It’s a vampire I Yes, a 

common or garden vampire! Some old 
man who is hidmg from the police, and 
somehow they don’t manage to lay hands 
on him 

Young Soldier A vampire with a wom- 
an’s head? 

Soldier Oh ! not him ! Oh ! no ! A real 
old vampire with a beard and moustache, 
and a belly He sucks your blood and that's 
how it IS they bnng corpses back to their 
families all with the same wound in the 
same nlace the back of the neck! And 
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now go and see for yourself if you’re still 
keen 

Young Soldier You say that 
Soldier I say that I say that 
Hi I The chief 

[They stand up to attention The 
Chief enters and folds his arma] 

Chief Ea^t Well, my lads 
Is this where we see phantoms? 

Soldier Chief 

Chief Silence 1 You will speak when I 
ask you Which of you two has dared 
Young Soldier It’s me, chief 
Chief Good lord I whose turn to speak is 
it? Are you going to keep quiet? I was 
asfang which of you two has dared to make 
a report touchmg the service, in a high 
place, without it passing through the ac- 
cepted channels? Hight over my head 
Answer 

Soldier It wasn’t his fault, chief, he 
knew 

Chief Was it you or he? 

Young Soldier Both of us, but I 
Chief Silence > I want to know how the 
high pnest came to hear of what happens at 
night at this post, while I myself heard 
nothing 

Young Soldier It’s my fault, chief, my 
fault My comrade here didn’t want to say 
anything about it But I thought I ought 
to speak and, as this incident didn’t concern 
the service and, well, I told his uncle 
eierything, because his uncle's wife is sister 
to one of the queen’s hnen-maids, and his 
brother-in-law is m Tiresias’ temple 
Soldier That's why I said it was my 
fault, chief 

Chief All nghtl Don't burst my ear- 
drums So this incident doesn’t con- 
cern the service Very good, oh ! very good ! 

And it seems . this famous inci- 
dent which doesn’t concern the service is a 
ghost story? 

Young Soldier Yes, chief 
Chief A ghost appeared to you one 
^ght when you were on sentry-duty, and 
this ghost said to you Just what did 
this ghost say to you? 

Toung Soldier He told us, chief, he was 
e spectre of Hmg Laius, and he had tried 
several times since his murder, 
and ^ begged us to find some way of warn- 
ing Queen Jocasta and Tiresias with all 
speed 

Chief With all speed Fancy that! 


What a mce old phantom ! And didn’t 
3 ou ask him, say, why you had the honour 
of this visit and why he doesn’t appear di- 
rectly before the queen or Tiresias? 

Soldier Yes, c^ef, I asked him, I did 
His answer was that he wasn’t free to put m 
an appearance anyrwhere, and that the ram- 
parts were the most favourable spot for the 
people who had died violent deaths, be- 
cause of the drains 

Chief Drains? 

Soldier Yes, chief He said drains, 
meamng the fumes you only find there 

Chief ’Struth A very learned spectre, 
and he doesn’t hide his light under a bushel 
Did he scare you much? And what did he 
look, like? What was his face hke? What 
clothes did he wear? Where did he stand, 
and what language did he speak? Are his 
•nsits long or short? Have you seen lum on 
different occasions? Although this busmess 
doesn't concern the service, I must admit I 
am curious to learn from your Ups a few de- 
tails about the manners and customs of 
ghosts 

Young Soldier We were scared the first 
mght, chief, I aduut I ought to have said 
he appeared very suddenly, like a lamp 
hghting up, there m the thickness of the 
wall 

Soldier We saw it together 

Young Soldier It was hard to make out 
the face and the body, the mouth when it 
was open, was clearer, and a white tuft of 
his beard, and a large red stain, bnght red, 
near the ngnt ear He spoke with difficulty 
and couldn’t somehow manage to get out 
more than one sentence at a time But 
you’d better ask my comrade here about 
that, chief He explained to me how it was 
the poor man couldn’t manage to get it 
over 

Soldier Ohl you know, chief, it’s nothmg 
very difficult He spent all his energy in 
the effort to appear, that is, m leaving his 
new shape and takmg on the old, so that 
we could see him That’s the reason why 
each time he spoke a httle better, he began 
to disappear, became transparent like, and 
30 U could see the wall through him 

Young Soldier And as soon as he spoke 
badly you could see him very well But 
vou saw him badly as soon as he spoke well, 
and began saying the same thing over again 
Queen Jocasta You must you must 
Queen Queen Queen Jocasta 
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. » . You must You must warn the 
queen . . You must warn Queen Jocasta 
» I ask you, gentlemen, I ask you, I . . 
I . . Gentlemen . I ask - . you 

must . . . you must . v I ask you, gentle- 
men, to warn . , . I ask you . The 
queen . . Queen Jocasta to warn, 
gentlemen, to warn . Gentlemen . 
Gentlemen . ” That’s how he went on 
Soldier And you could see he was afraid 
of disappearing before he’d said all his words 
right to the end 

Young Soldier And see here, hsten a 
mo’, d’you remember? Every time the 
same business. The red stain went last 
Just like a slup’s light on the wall, chief. 

Soldier The whole business was over m 
a second 1 

Young Soldier He has appeared m the 
same place five times, every mght, a httle 
befoie dawn 

Soldier But, last mght, which was unlike 
the others, we well, we had a bit of a 
dust-up, and my comrade here decided to 
tell the royal house everything 
Chief Well 1 Well 1 And how was this 
mght “unhke the others,” which, if I’m not 
rmstaken, caused a dispute between 
you . ? 

Soldier It was hke this, chief You 
know, guard-duty isn’t exactly all beer and 
skittles 

Young Soldier So really we were waitmg 
for the phantom 
Soldier We betted, saying 
Young Soldier Will come 
Soldier Won’t 
Young Soldier Will come 
Soldiei Won’t , and it may seem a 
funny thmg to say, but it was a comfort to 
see him 

Young Soldier A habit, as you might 
say. 

Soldier We ended by unagimng we saw 
him when he wasn’t there We’d say to 
each other ‘Tt’s movmg! The wall is 
lightmg up Don’t you see anything? No 
But you must do. Over there, I tell you 
, . , The wall isn’t the same Don’t you 
see, look! lookl” 

Young Soldiei And we looked and 
stared our eyes out We dared not move 
Soldier We watched for the least change 
Young Soldier And when, at last, it 
came, we could breathe agam, and weren’t 
the least bit afraid 


Soldier The other mght, we watched and 
watched, and stared ourselves nearly bhnd; 
ue thought he’d not show up, when he be- 
gan to come stealthily . not at all 
quickly like on the first mghts And once 
he was visible, he changed his sentences and 
told us as well as he could that something 
fearful had happened, a thing of death 
which he couldn’t explain to the hving He 
spoke of places where he could go and 
places where he couldn’t go, and that he 
had been where he shouldn’t and knew a 
secret which he shouldn’t know, and that he 
would be discovered and pumshed, and aft- 
eiwards he wouldn’t be allowed to appear, 
he wouldn’t be able to appear any more 
[Solemn voice} "I shall die my last death,’ 
he said, "and it will be fimshed, fimshed 
You see, gentlemen, there is not a moment 
to lose Run! Warn the queen! Find 
Tiresias! Gentlemen! Gentlemen! have 
pity! . . .” He was beggmg away and day 
was breakmg And there he stuck! 

Young Soldier. Suddenly we thou^t 
he’d go mad 

Soldier We imderstood from sentences 
without beginning or end that he had left 
his post, you know, didn’t know how to 
disappear, and was lost We saw him going 
through the same performance to disappear 
as to appear, and he couldn’t manage it So 
then he asked us to insult him, because, he 
said, insulting ghosts is the way to make 
them go The silliest thing about it was 
that we hadn’t the guts to do it The more 
he repeated “Come on! 3 mung men, insult 
me! Let yourselves go, do 3 'our best 
Oh, come on!” — ^the more idiotic we looked 

Young Soldier. And the less we found to 
say! 

Soldier Yes, that is the himt! And yet, 
it’s not for lack of blastmg the chiefs 

Chief Very mce of you, gentlemen, I’m 
sure 1 Thank you for the chiefs 

Soldier Oh! I didn’t mean that, chief 
I meant . I meant the pnnees, 
crowned heads, ministers, the government, 
what . the powers that be We had 
even chatted about injustices . But the 
king was such a good old phantom, poor 
lung Lams, that the swear-words wouldn’t 
come He was urging us on and we were 
dithenng “Go on then! Hop it, j'ou son 
of a bitch!” In shoit, we gave him bou- 
quets! 

Young Soldier Because, you see, chief 
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son of a bitch is a friendly way of speaking 
among soldiers 
Chief It’s as well to know 
Soldier Go on! Go on thenl son 
of a you old Poor phantom I He 

hung there between life and death and he 
was outside himself with fear because of the 
cocks and the sun When, all of a sudden, 
we saw the wall become the wall again, and 
the red stam go out We were dog tired 
Young Soldier It was after that mght 
that I decided to speak to his uncle as he 
refused to speak himself 
Chief Your phantom doesn’t seem to be 
very punctual 

Soldier Oh I chief, you know he may not 
show himself agam > 

Chief I am m his way, no doubt 
Soldier No, chief But after last 
mght 

Chief But I understand from what you 
say that your phantom is very pohte He 
■will appear. I'm qmte sure In the first 
place, the pohteness of kings is punctuahty, 
and the pohteness of phantoms consists m 
takmg on human form according to your 
mgemous theory 

Soldier Possibly, chief, but it’s also pos- 
sible that with phantoms there are no more 
kmgs, and they may mistake a century for 
a mmute So if the phantom appears in a 
thousand years instead of this evemng 
Chief You’re a clever sort of chap, but 
patience has its hmits I tell you this phan- 
tom Will appear I tell you my presence is 
Upsettmg him, and I tell you that no one 
outside the service must pass along this sen- 
try path 

Soldier Yes, chief 

C/iie/ [in an outburst] So, phantom or 
oo phantom, I order you to stop the firat 
person who turns up unless he gives the 
password, got it? 

Soldier Yes, chief 

Chie/ And don’t forget to patrol That’s 


[The two Soldiers stand stiffly at sfi 
der-armsj 

Chief [false exit] Don’t try any cl 
tncKsl IVe got my eye on you 

[He disappears Long sile 
ooWter That’s that 

oung Soldier He thought we were 
ing to pull bia leg 

Oh, no, my friend! He tho 
someone was trying to pull our legs 


Young Soldier Ours? 

Soldier Yes, my fnend I get to know 
lots of things through my uncle The queen 
IS nice, but at bottom she isn’t liked, they 
find her [He strikes his head} They 
say she is eccentnc and has a foreign accent, 
and IS under the influence of Tiresias This 
Tiresias advises the queen to do everything 
that will harm her Do this . and do 
that She tells him her dreams, and 
asks him if she ought to get up nght foot or 
left foot first, he leads her by the nose and 
licks her brother’s boots, and plots with him 
against the sister They are a low lot there 
I wouldn't mind betting the chief thought 
the phantom was from the same source as 
the Sphinx A priest’s tnck to attract Jo- 
casta and make her believe anything they 
want 

Young Soldier No? 

Soldier Pretty flabbergasting, eh? But 
that’s how it IS [In a very low voice] 
As for me, I believe in the phantom, take it 
from me But, for that very reason and be- 
cause they don’t behove m it, I advise you 
to keep your mouth shut You’ve already 
succeeded m making a fine hash of things 
Take down this report “Has given proof 
of an mtelhgence well above his rank ’’ 

Young Soldier Still, if our king 

Soldier Our king! Our king! 

Half a mo’ ! A dead king isn't a hvmg 
kmg It’s hke this, if King Laius were liv- 
ing, well, between ourselves, he would man- 
age on his own and wouldn't come looking 
for you to do his errands in town 

[They move off towards the nght by 
the patrol path] 

The Voice of Jocasta [at the bottom of 
the steps She has a very strong accent the 
international accent of royalty] Still an- 
other flight! I hate steps! Why all these 
steps? We can see nothmgl Where are 
we? 

The Voice of Tiresias But, Madafh, :^u 
know what I think of this escapade, and 7 
didn’t 

Foice of Jocasta Stop it, Zizi You only 
open your mouth to say silly thin gs! This 
IS not the time for moral lessons 

Foice of Tiresias You should have taken 
another gmde I am nearly bhnd 

Foice of Jocasta What is the use of be- 
ing a soothsayer, I wonder! Why, you 
don’t even know where the steps are I 
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shall break my leg I It will be 3'our fault, 
Zizi, 3mur fault, as usual 
Tiresias My fleshly eyes have gone out 
to the advantage of an inner eye which has 
other uses than coimting steps 
Jocasia And now, he’s cross all over his 
e3’^e! There! There! We love you, Zizi, 
but these flights of steps upset me so We 
had to come, Zizi, we simply had to 1 
Tiresias Madam . 

Jocasia Don’t be obstinate I had no 

idea there were all these wretched steps I 
am going to go up backwards You will 
steady me Don’t be afraid I am leading 
3mu But if I looked at the steps, I should 
fall Take my hands Forward! 

[They appear on the sell 
There there there four, e, 

siv, seven 

[JocASTA arrives on the platform and 
moves to the right Tiresus treads on 
the end of her scarf She utters a cryl 
Tiresias What is it’ 

Jocasta It’s your foot, Zizil You’re 
walkmg on my scarf 
Tiresias Forgive me 
Jocasta Ah! he’s cross! But it isn’t 3’’ou 
I’m annoyed with, it’s the scarf I I am sur- 
roimded by objecte which hate me I All day 
long this scarf is stranghng me At one 
time it catches in the branches, at another, 
it gets wound on the hub of a carriage, an- 
other time you tread on it It’s a positive 
fact I am afraid of it, but I dare not be 
separated from it I Awful! It will be the 
death of me 

Tiresias Look what a state your nerves 
are in 

Jocasta And what is the use of your 
third e3’^e, I should like to know? Have 
you found the Sphinx? Have you foimd 
the murderers of Laius? Have 3'ou calmed 
the people? Guards are stationed at my 
door, and I am left with thmgs that hate me, 
that want my death I 
Tiresias From mere hearsay 
Jocasta I feel things I feel thmgs bet- 
ter than all of you ! [S^e puts her hand on 
her beUyl I feel them there! Has every 
stone been turned to discover the murder- 
ers of Laius? 

Tiresias Madam knows very well the 
Sphinx made further searches impossible 
Jocasta Well, I for one don’t care a jot 
about 3'’ours fowls’ entrails I feel, 

there that Laius is suffering and wants 


to complam I am determined to get to the 
bottom of this storj’', and to hear this 3'oung 
guard for m3’’self, and I shall hear him I 
am your queen, Tiresias, don’t you forget it 
Tiresias My dear child, you must try 
and imderstand a poor bhnd man who 
adores 3mu, watches over you, and wishes 
3'ou were sleepmg in your room instead of 
runnmg after a shadow on the ramparts 
Jocasta [unth mystery] I do not sleep 
Tiresias You don’t sleep? 

Jocasta No, Zizi, I don’t sleep The 
Sphinx and the murder of Laius have put 
my nerves all on edge You were nght 
there, even better than that if I fall asleep 
for so much as a minute I have a dream, one 
dream only, and I am ill for the whole day 
Tiresias Isn’t it my busmess to mterpret 
dreams? 

Jocasta The place of the dream is rather 
like this platform, so I’ll tell you I am 
standing m the mght, cradhng a kmd of 
nursling Suddenly, this nurslmg becomes a 
stiek3’^ paste wluch runs through my fingers 
I shriek and try to throw this pa^e away, 
but Oh I Zizi if only you Imew, 
it’s foul This thmg, this paste sta3's 
hanging on to me, and when I think I’m 
free of it, the paste flies back and strikes me 
across the face And this paste is hvmg It 
has a kmd of mouth which fixes itself on 
mine And it creeps everywhere, it feels 
after my belly, and my thighs How 
beastly 1 

Tiresias Calm yourself 
Jocasta I don’t want to sleep any more, 
Zizi . I don’t wan’t to sleep any more 
Listen to that music Where is it? They 
don’t sleep either It’s lucky for them they 
have that music They are afraid, Zizi . 
and nghtly. They must dream homble 
thmgs and they don’t want to sleep And 
while I think of it, why this music? Why is 
it aUowed? Do I have music to keep me 
from sleepmg? I didn’t know these places 
sta3’’ed open all mght How is it there is 
this scandal, Zizi? Creon must send out 
orders I This music must be stopped This 
scandal must stop at once 
Tiresias Madam, I implore 3’’ou to calm 
3'ourself and to give up this idea You’re 
beside yourself for lack of sleep We have 
authonzed these bands so that the people 
don’t become demorahzed, to keep up their 
courage There would be cnmes and 
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worse than that if there were no dancing in 
the working-class distnct 
Jocasta Do 1 dance? 

Tirems That’s different You are m 
mourning for Laius 

Jocasta So are they all, Zizi All of 
them! Every one I And yet they can 
dance and I can’t It’s too unfair I 
shall 

Tiresnas Some one coming, Madam 
Jocasta I say, Zizi, I’m shaking I have 
come out with all my jewels 
Tiresias There's nothing to fear You 
won’t meet prowlers on the patrol path It 
must be the guards 

Jocasta Perhaps the soldier I am look- 
ing for? 

Tiresuis Don’t move We’ll find out 
IThe SotMEKS enter They see Jocasta 
and Tibesias] 

Young Soldier Steady, looks like some- 
body 

Soldier Where have you sprung from? 
[Aloud! Who goes there? 

Tiresnas [to the QtoenI We are going 
to get into hot water [Aloud] Listen, my 
good men 

Y oung Soldier Password 
Tiresias You see, Madam, we ought to 
have the password You’re gettmg us into 
an awful mess 

Jocasta Password? Why? What pass- 
word? How Billy, Zizi I shall go and 
speak to him myself 

Tiresias Madam, I implore you They 
have instructions These guards might not 
rccogmze you, nor beheve me It’s very 
dangerous 

Jocasta How romantic you are! You 
see dramas everjrwhere 
Soldier They’re whispering togetheir 
o^erhaps they will jump out on us 

Twestas [fo the SonmERsl You have 
nothing to fear I am old and nearly bhnd 
tiet me explam my presence on these ram- 
parts, and the presence of the person who 
accompanies me 

^oldier No speeches The password! 

T *^'®**®* moment Just a moment 
i^n, my good men, have you seen any 
gold coins? 

Soldier Attempted bribery 
[JJe goes towards the right to guard the 
patrol path and leaves the Young 
SoLDnsR opposite TmBSiAB] 

Jtresm You’re wrong I meant have 


3 'ou seen the queen’s portrait on a gold 
com? 

Young Soldier Yes! 

Tiresias [gets out of the way and shows 
the Queen, who is counting the stars, v% 
profile! And don’t you recog- 
nize ? 

Young Soldier I don’t see the connexion 
3 'ou mean between the queen, who is quite 
young, and this matron 

Jocasta What does he say? 

Tiresias He says he finds Madam very 
young to be the queen 

Jocasta He’s entertaimngl 

Tiresias [to the Soldiek] Fetch youi 
chief 

Soldier Not necessary I have orders 
Clear off! look sharp! 

Tiresias You’ll learn of this! 

Jocasta Zizi, what is it now? What does 
he say? 

[The Chief enters! 

Chief What’s this? 

Young Soldier Chief! Two people here 
are wandenng about without the password 

Chief [going towards Tiresias] Who are 
3 'ou? [He suddenly recognizes Tiresias] 
My lord! [He bows! How can I ever 
apologize enough? 

Tiresias Phew I Thanks, Captain I 
thought this young warrior was gomg to run 
us through 

Chief How can you forgive me? [To 
tke Young Soldier] Idiot! Leave us 
[The Young Soldier goes to his com- 
rade on the extreme right! 

Soldier [to the Young Soldier] What a 
bnck! 

Tiresias Don’t scold him I He was obey- 
ing orders 

Chief Such a visit . m such a place ! 
What can I do for you, my lord? 

Tiresias [stondinp hack to show the 
Queen] Her majesty! 

[The Chief starts back] 

Chief [hows at a respectful distance! 
Madam! 

Jocasto No ceremony, please! I should 
hire to know which guard saw the phantom? 

Chief The clumsy young oaf who al- 
lowed ^mself to ill-use my lord Tiresias, 
and if Madam 

Jocasta See, Zizi What luck! I was 
nght m coming, [To the Chief] Tell 
him to approach 

The Chief [fo Tiresias] My lord T 
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don’t Imow if the queen fully realizes that 
this young soldier would explain himself 
better through the medium of his chief, 
and that, if he speaks alone, Her Majesty 
risks 

Jocasta What now, Zizi? 

Tvrestas The chief was pointing out to 
me that he is used to the men and he might 
serve as a kmd of mterpieter 
Jocasta Send the chief away! Has the 
boy a tongue, oi not? Let him come near 
Ttrmas [aside to the Chief] Don’t in- 
sist, the queen is overwrought 
Chief Very well [He goes to hts 
Soldiers To the Young Soldier] The 
queen wants to speak to you And control 
your tongue I’ll pay you out for this, 
young fellow-me-lad 
Jocasta Come here! 

[The Chief pushes the Young Soldier 
Jorwardl 

Chief Go along then! Go on, booby, 
forward You won’t be eaten Excuse him. 
Your Majesty Our boys are scarcely 
famihar with court ways 
Jocasta Ask that man to leave us alone 
with the soldier 
Tiresias But, Madam 
Jocasta And no but-Madams > If tins 
Captain stays a moment longer, I sliall kick 
him 

Tiresias Listen, chief [He leads him 
aside] The queen wants to be alone with 
the guard who has seen something She 
has whims She might become displeased 
with you and I couldn’t do anything about 
it 

Chief Hight I’ll leave jmu . , If I 
stayed it was because well I don’t 
mean to give you advice, my lord But, 
between you and me, he on your guard 
about this phantom stoiy [He hows] My 
lord [A long salute to the Queen 

He passes near the Soldier] Hi ! The queen 
wishes to stay alone with your comrade 
Jocasta Who is the other soldier? Has 
he seen the phantom? 

Young Soldier Yes, Your Majesty, we 
were on guard-duty together 
Jocasta Then let him stop. Let him 
stay there! I’ll call him if I want him 
Good evemng. Captain, you are free 
Chief [to the Soldier] We’ll have this 
out later! 

[He goes out] 


Tiresias [to the Queen] You have mor- 
tally offended that Captain 
Jocasta About time too ! Generally it’s 
the men who are mortally offended and 
never the cluefs [To the Young Soldier] 
How old are you? 

Young Soldier Nineteen 
Jocasta Exactly his age! He would be 
his age He looks splendid! Come 
nearer Look, Zizi, what muscles! I adore 
knees You can tell the breed by the knees 
He would look like that too Isn’t he 
fine, Zizi Feel these biceps, hke iron 
Tiresias I am sorry. Madam, but you 
know I’m no authority I can scarcely 
see what they’re like 
Jocasta Then feel . Test them 
Tlughs like a horse! He steps away! 
Don’t be afraid . The old grandpa is 
blind Heaven knows what he’s imagming, 
poor lad He’s qmte red! He’s adorable! 
And mneteeni 

Young Soldier Yes, Your MajestjJ 
Jocasta [mochvng him] Yes, Your Maj- 
esty I Isn't he just too delicious? Ah ! what 
a shame! Perhaps he doesn’t even know 
he’s handsome [As one speaks to a child] 
Well, did you see the phantom? 

Young Soldier Yes, Your Majesty! 
Jocasta The phantom of King Laius? 
Young Soldier Yes, Your Majesty! The 
king told us he was the king 
Jocasta Zizi what do you know with 
all your fowls and stars? Listen to this boy 
And what did the kmg say? 

Tiresias [leading the Queen away] 
Madam! Be careful, these yoving people 
are hotheaded, credulous pushful 
Be on your guard Are you certain this 
boy has seen the phantom, and, even if he 
has seen it, is it really the phantom of 
3'our husband? 

Jocasta Gods! How imbearable you 
are! Unbearable and a spoilsport Every 
time you come and break the spell and j^ou 
stop miracles with your mtelhgence and 
increduhty Please, let me question this 
boy on my own You can preach after- 
wards [To the Young Soldier] Listen . . 
Young Soldier Your Majesty! 

Jocasta [to Tihesias] I’ll find out 
straight away whether he has seen Laius 
[To the Young Soldier] How did he speak? 

Young Soldier He spoke qmckly and a 
lot. Your Majesty, ever such a lot, and he 
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got mixed up, and he didn’t manage to say 
vrhat he wanted to 

Jocasta That’s he! Poor dear I But why 
on these ramparts? The stench 
Young Soldier That’s it, Your Majesty 
The phantom said it was because of 
the swamps and the nsmg fumes that he 
could appear 

Jocasta How mterestingl Trresias, you 
would never learn that from your birds 
And what did he say? 

Ttresias Madam, Madam, you must at 
least question him with some order You’ll 
muddle this youngster’s head completely 
Jocasta Qmte right, Zizi, quite right 
[To the Young Soldier] What was he like? 
How did you see him? 

Young Soldier In the wall, Your Maj- 
esty A sort of transparent statue, as you 
might say You can see the beard most 
clearly, and the black hole of the mouth as 
' it speaks, and a red stam on the temple, 
bright red 

Jocasta That’s blood 1 
Young Soldier Fancy 1 We didn’t think 
of that 

Jocasta It’s a wound I How dreadful! 
[Latos appears"] And what did he say? Did 
>ou understand anything? 

Young Soldier It wasn’t easy. Your 
hlajcsly My comrade noticed that he had 
to make a big effort to appear, and each 
time he made an effort to express himself 
clearly, he disappeared, then he was puz- 
zled as to how to set aliout it 
Jocasta Poor dcarl 

The Phantom Jocasta! Jocasta! My 
wife! Jocasta! 

[They neither hear nor see him during 
the whole of the scene] 

Tiresias [addressing the SoiniEn] And 
were jou not able to grasp anything intel- 
ligible? 

Phantom Jocasta! 

Soldier Well, yes, my lord We under- 
stood he wanted to warn jou of a danger, 
I’ld J ou on j our guard, both the queen and 
'ou. but that's all The last time he ex- 
plained he knew some secrets he ought not 
lo ha\e known, and if he was discoacred, 
not be able to appear again. 
Phantom Jocasta! Tiresias! Can't jou 
pee me? Can’t a ou hear me? 

. , And didn’t ho saa nnj thing el'e’^ 
■iJidn I he «!aa anathing particular? 

• oidicr Ah, well, Your Majesta ! Per- 


haps he didn’t want to say ansdhing particu- 
lar in our presence He was askmg for you 
That IS avhy my comrade tned to inform 
you 

Jocasta Dear boys! And I have come 
I knew very well I felt it there ! You see, 
Zizi, avith all your doubts And tell us, 
young soldier, where the spectre appeared 
I want to touch the spot 

Phantom Look at me! Listen to me, 
Jocasta 1 Guards, you always saw me be- 
fore Why not see me now? It’s a tor- 
ment! Jocasta! Jocasta! 

[While these words are being uttered, 
the SoiiDiEB goes to the place where 
the Phantom is He touches it with 
his hand] 

Soldier There [He strikes the wall] 
There, m the avail 

Young Soldier Or in front of the wall 
It was difficult to make out 

Jocasta But why doesn't he appear to- 
mght? Do you think he avill still be able 
to appear? 

Phantom Jocasta! Jocasta! Jocasta! 

Soldier I am sorry. Madam, I don’t 
think so, after what happened last night 
I’m afraid there may have been a bit of 
a dust-up, Your Majesty may be too late 

Jocasta What a shame! Always too 
late Zizi, I am always the last person in 
the whole kingdom to be informed Think 
of the time that has been wasted wnth your 
fowls and oracles! We ought to have run, 
to have guessed We shall learn absolutely 
nothing! And there will be disasters And 
it will be your fault, Zizi, your fault, as 
usual 

Tiresias Madam, the queen is speakmg 
in front of these men 

Jocasta Yes, I am speaking in front of 
these men! I suppose I ought to restrain 
m^self? When I^ng Laius, tlie dead King 
Lnius, has spoken in front of these men 
But he has not spoken to you, Zizi, nor to 
Creon Ho hasn’t been to the temple to 
show himself He showed himself on the 
patrol path to these men, to this boy of 
nineteen who is so handsome and looks 
like 

Tiresias I implore you 

J ocasta Yes, I am o\ erwrought, j ou must 
lr\ to understand Thc'^e dangers, this 
spectre, this mu=ic, this pestilential •trncll 
-Viid there s a ctorm about I can 
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feel it in my shoulder I am stifling, Zizi, 
stifling 

Phantom J ocasta I J ocasta ! 

Jocasta I think I hear my name Didn’t 
you hear anything? 

Tiresias My poor lamb You’re worn 
out Day is breaking You are dreaming 
where you stand Are you even sure this 
phantom business hasn’t come from the 
fatigue of these young men on the watch 
who force themselves not to sleep and live 
in tins depressing, swampy atmosphere? 

Phantom Jocasta 1 For pity’s sake, 
listen to me! Look at met Gentlemen, 
you are kmd Keep the queen Tiresias! 
Tiresias! 

Tiresias ito the Young Soldier] Step 
aside a moment, I want to speak to the 
queen 

[The Young Soldier goes to kis com- 
rade} 

The Soldier Well, old son! You’ve 
clicked! She’s fallen for it! Petted by the 
queen, eh I 

Young Soldier Look here 1 

Soldier You’re made for life Don’t 
forget your pals 

Tiresias Listen 1 Cockcrow The 
phantom will not return I/et us go home 

Jocasta Did you see how handsome he 
18 ? 

Tiresias Don’t revive those sad things, 
my lamb If you had a son . 

Jocasta If I had a son, he would be 
handsome, brave, he would guess the riddle 
and kill the Sphinx He would return 
victor 

Tiresias And you would go without a 
husband 

Jocasta Little boys always say ‘T want 
to become a man so that I can marry 
mother” It’s not such a bad idea, you 
know, Tiresias Is there a sweeter union, 
a umon that is sweeter and more cruel, and 
prouder, than that couple a son and a 
young mother? Listen, Zizi, just now, when 
I touched that young guard, Heaven alone 
knows what he must have thought, the 
poor lad, and I myself nearly famted He 
would be mneteen, Tiresias, mneteen 1 The 
same age as this soldier Can we be sure 
Laius did not appear to him because of this 
likeness? 

[Cockcrows] 

Phantom Jocasta! Jocasta! Jocasta! 
Tiresias 1 J ocasta ! 


Tiresias [to the Soldiers] My fnends 
do j’ou think it is an 3 '- use waitmg? 
Phantom For pit 3 ^s sake I 
Soldier Frankly, no, my lord The cocks 
are crowing He will not appear now 
Phantom Gentlemen! Mercy 1 Am I 
invisible? Can’t jmu hear me’ 

Jocasta Come along! I will be obedient 
But I am very glad I questioned the boy 
You must find out his name and where he 
lives [5he goes towards the steps] I had 
forgotten these steps, Zizi! That band 
IS making me ill Listen, we can go back 
through the higher town by the httle streets 
and we can visit the mght clubs 
Tiresias Madam, you don’t mean it 
Jocasta Oh! Now he’s beginnmg again! 
He’ll send me simply ^a^^ng! Mad and off 
my head I’ve got my veils on, Zizi, how do 
you expect I should be recogmzed? 

Tiresias My child, you said yourself 
j'-ou have come out wearing all your jewels 
Your brooch alone has pearls as large as an 
egg 

Jocasta I am a martjTl Others can 
laugh and dance and amuse themselves Do 
you imagine I am going to leave this brooch 
at the palace where it simpl}’' strikes every- 
body’s eye? Call the guard Tell him to 
help me down these steps. And you can 
follow us 

Tiresias But, Madam, since the presence 
of this young man affects yon . . 

Jocasta He is young and strong He will 
help me, and I shan’t break my neck 
Obey your queen once, at least 
Tiresias Eh ! No, he Yes, 

jmu Help the queen down the steps 
Soldier You see, old man! 

Young Soldier [approaching] Yes, my 
lord 

Phantom Jocasta! Jocasta! Jocasta! 
Jocasta He’s nen^ous! And flights of 
steps hate me Steps, hooks, and scarves 
Oh! yes, they do, they hate me! They’re 
after my death [A cry] Ho ! 

Young Soldier. Has the queen hurt her- 
self? 

Tiresias. No, silly! Your foot! Your 
foot! 

Young Soldier What foot? 

Tiresias Your foot on tho end of the 
scarf You nearly strangled the queen 
Young Soldier Ye gods! 

Jocasta Zizi, you are utterly ridiculous 
Poor darhng There you go calhng him a 
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murderer because he ■walks, as you did, on 
this scarf Don’t upset yourself, my boy 
My lord is absurd He never misses an 
opportunity of hurting people’s feebngs 

Tirems But, Madam, 

Jocasta You are the one 'who is clumsy 
Come along Thank you, my boy Send 
your name and address to the temple One, 
two, three, four Marvellous I Zizi ! 
Do you see ho'w ■well I’m gettmg down 
Eleven, twelve Zizi, are you follow- 
ing? Two more steps [To the Soudier] 
Thank you I can manage now Help 
grandpa 1 

[Jocasta disappears left, mth Tihesias 
Cocks are heard] 

Voice of Jocasta Through your fault, I 
shall never know what my poor Laius 
wanted 

Phantom Jocasta 1 

Voice of Tiresias That story is all very 
vague 

Voice of Jocasta What? Very vague? 
What do you mean, vague? It’s you who 
are vague ^with your third eye That boy 
knows what he has seen, and he has seen 
the kmg Have you seen the king? 

Voice of Tiresias But 

Voice of Jocasta Have you seen him? 
Ho Well It’s amazing 
It’s hke 


VThe voices die away 
Phantom Jocasta 1 Tiresias 1 Have pity 
[The two SoLDiEHS turn to each othe 
and see the Phantom] 

The Two Soldiers Oh I the spectre 1 
Phantom Gentlemen, at last! I an 
saved! I kept calling, begging 
Soldier You were there? 

Phantom Durmg the whole of your tal] 
^th the queen and Tiresias Then wh: 
vvas I mnsible? 

Voting Soldier I’ll run and fetch them 
Soldier Halt! 

Phantom What? You stop him? 

1 oung Soldier Let me go 
Soldier When the joiner comes th 
c air stops wobbhng, when you get to th 
s oemaker, your sandal stops hurting you 
w en you get to the doctor, you no longe 
leel the pain Fetch them! They woul( 

y have to arrive to make the phanton 
disappear 


Phantom Alas! Do these simple souls 
en know what the priests cannot divine? 
1 ouTig Soldier I shall go 


Phantom Too late Stay It is too 
late I am discovered They are coming, 
they are going to take me Ah! they’re 
here! Help! Help! Quick! Tell the 
queen a young man is approaching Thebes, 
and on no account No! No! Mercy! 
Mercy! They’ve got me! Help! Ended! 
I I Mercy I I 

[Long silence The two Solmees, back 
to the audience, contemplate endlessly 
the place in the wall where the Phan- 
tom -disappeared] 

Soldier Not so gay! 

Young Soldier No! 

Soldier These things are beyond us, old 
man 

Young Soldier But what is clear is that, 
in spite of death, that fellow wanted, at all 
costs, to warn his ■wife of a danger which is 
threatemng her My duty is to overtake 
the queen and the high pnest and repeat to 
them word for word what we have just 
heard 

Soldier Do you want the queen? 

[The Young Solmeb shrugs his shoul- 
ders] 

Then he only had to appear to them 
and talk to them, they were here We saw 
him all right ourselves and they didn’t, and 
they even prevented us from seeing him, 
and that takes the biscmt This proves that 
dead kings become private mdimduals 
Poor Lams! Now he knows how easy it is 
to get into touch with the great of the earth 

Young Soldier But us? 

Soldier Oh! us! It’s easy to get into 
touch ■with men, you coon But, don’t 
you see chiefs, queens, and high pnests 
they always go before it happens, or 
come when it’s all over 

Young Soldier What’s “it”? 

Soldier How should I know? I un- 

derstand myself, that’s the chief tbmg 

Young Soldier And you wouldn’t go btiH 
warn the queen? 

Soldier A word of ad'vice let pnnces 
deal ■with pnnces, phantoms ■with phantoms, 
and soldiers ■with soldiers 

[Flourish] 


ACT TWO 

The Meetinq op Oedipus and the Sphinx 

The Voice Spectators let us imagine we 
can recall the nunutes we have just lived 
through together and relive them elsewhere 
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For, wlule the Phantom of Laius was trying 
to warn Jocasta on the ramparts of Thebes, 
the Sphinx and Oedipus met on a lull over- 
looking the town The bugle-calls, moon, 
stars, and crowing cocks will be the same 

An unpeopled spot on a hill overlooking 
Thebes, by moonlight The road to Thebes 
{from right to left) passes over the fore- 
stage It gives the impression of bounding 
a high leaning stone whose base is fixed 
at the lower end of the platform and forms 
the support for the wings on the right 
Behind the ruins of a little temple is a 
broken wall In the middle of the wall 
stands a complete pedestal which used to 
indicate the entrance to the temple and 
bears the trace of a chimera a wing, a foot, 
a haunch. 

Broken and overturned columns For the 
shades of Anubis and Nemesis at the end, 
a record by the actors can declaim the dia- 
logue, whilst the actress mimes the part of 
the dead girl with the head of a jackal 

When the curiam rises a girl in a white 
dress w seen sitting among the ruins The 
head of a jackal lies in her lap, its body 
remaining hidden behind her. Distant 
bugle-calls 

The Sphinx Listen. 

The Jackal Well? 

The Sphinx That’s the last call We’re 
free 

[AisruBis gets up and the Jackal’s head 
IS seen to belong to htm) 

The Jackal, Anubis It’s the first 
There’ll be two more before the gates are 
closed 

The Sphinx It’s the last I’m quite sure 
it’s the last 

Anubis You’re sure because you want 
the gates closed, but I’m sorry duty foices 
me to contradict you , we’re not free That 
was the first bugle call We’ll wait 

The Sphinx I may have been mistaken, 
but 

Anubis May have been mistaken 1 You 
were 

The Sphinx Anubis 1 

Anubis Sphinx? 

The Sphinx I’ve had enough of killmg, 
enough of deahng out death 

Anubis We must obey There are mys- 
tenes within mystery, gods above gods We 
have our gods and they have theirs That’s 
what is called infimty 


The Sphinx You see, Anubis, there is no 
second call It’s you who are mistaken, let 
us go . 

Anubis Do you mean you would like 
this night to pass without any deaths? 

The Sphinx Yesl I do, indeed 1 Yesl 
Although it’s growmg late, I tremble to 
think some one may still come by 
Anubis You’re getting sensitive 
The Sphinx That’s my business 
Anubis Don’t get cross 
The Sphinx Why must we always be 
acting without aim, without end, without 
understanding? Why, for example, should 
you have a dog’s head, Anubis? Why have 
the god of the dead in the shape given to 
him by credulous people? Why must we 
have an Egj'ptian god in Greece and why 
must he have a dog’s head? 

Anubis It’s marvellous, how like a 
woman you look when it comes to asking 
questions 

The Sphinx That is no answer 1 
Anubis Well, my answer is that logic 
forces us to appear to men in the shape in 
which they imagine us, otherwise, they 
would see only emptmess Moreover, 
neither Egjqit nor Greece nor death, neither 
the past nor the future has any meamng for 
us Further, you know only too well to 
what use I must put this jaw And finally, 
our masters prove their wisdom by gmng 
me a material form which is not human and 
BO preventing me from losing my head, how- 
ever beastly it may be, for I am your 
keeper, remember I can see that if they 
had given you a mere watchdog we should 
already be in Thebes with me on a leash 
and you sitting in the middle of a band of 
young men 

The Sphinx How stupid you arel 
Anubis Then try and remember that 
these victims who touch the girl-figure you 
have assumed are no more than noughts 
wiped off a slate, even if each of these 
noughts were an open mouth callmg for 
help 

The Sphinx That may be But here 
the calcidations of gods are hard to follow 
Here we kill Here the dead really die 
Here I do kill 

IWhile the Sphinx was speaking with 
her eyes on the ground, Anubis pneked 
up his ears, looked round, and moved 
silently off over the ruins where he 
disappears When the Sphinx raises 
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her epos, she looks for Asudis and 
finds herself face to face mih a small 
group of people who enter down stage 
right, and whom Antjbis had scented 
The group ts composed of a Theban 
Matron, her little boy and girl The 
Matron ts dragging her daughter 
along The boy ts walking ahead] 

The Matron Look where you’re going 1 
Get along now I Don’t look behind youl 
Leave your sister alone ! Go on IShe 
sees the Sphinx as the little boy stumbles 
into her] Look out I I told you to look 
where you’re going I Ohl I’m so sorry, 
madam He never looks where he’s 
going He hasn’t hurt you, has he? 
The Sphinx No I not at all, madam 
The ilfalron I didn’t evpect to meet any 
one on my path at such an hour 
The Sphinx I’m new to these parts, I 
haven't been long m Thebes, I was on my 
wa}' to a relative who hves in the country 
and got lost 

The Matron Poor deart And where 
does your relative hve? 

The Sphinx Near the twelfth mile- 
stone 

The Matron The very part I come 
from! I had lunch with my family, at 
my brother’s place, you know He made 
me stay to dinner And then you know 
you begm gossipmg and don’t notice the 
time, and so here I am gomg home after 
curfew with my brats half-asleep already 
The Sphinx Good-night, madam 
The Matron Good-mght [She makes 
to go] And I say don't hnger on 
the way I know the likes of you and me 
haven’t much to fear but I wouldn’t 
be too bold, if I were you, till I was inside 
the walls 

Sphinx Are you afraid of thieves? 
The Matron Thieves! Ye gods, what 
could they get out of me? Ohl no, my 
dear Where do you come from? Any one 
can see you’re not from the town Thieves f 
I ^ould thmk sol I mean the Sphinx! 

The Sphinx Do you really, madam, 
onestly and truly beheve m that nonsense 
yourself? 

rhe Matron That nonsense mdeed! 
1 you are Young people are so 

these days Oh! yes, they are 
at s how disasters happen Let alone the 
Pninx, I’ll giv 0 you g, from my family 
Mj brother that I've just left 


[She sits down and lowers her voice! He 
married a beautiful tall blonde from the 
north One mght he wakes up and what 
does he find? His wife m bed without head 
or entrails She was a vampire When he’d 
got over the first fright, what does my 
brother do? Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he finds an egg and lays it on the 
pillow in the place of his wife’s head That’s 
how 3 0 U stop vampires getting back into 
their body All at once he hears a moaning 
It was the head and entrails flying wildly 
across the room and begging my brother 
to take away the egg My brother wouldn’t, 
and the head went from moans to anger, 
from anger to tears, from tears to kisses 
To cut a long story short, my idiot brother 
takes away the egg and lets his wife get 
back into her body Now ho knows lus 
wife IS a vampire and my sons make fun of 
their uncle They maintain that he made 
up this entire vampire story to disguise the 
fact that his \vifc really did go out, but 
with her body, and that he let her come 
back, and that he’s a cowaid and ashamed 
of himself But I know very well my sister- 
in-law IS a vampire And my sons are 
in danger of marrying fiends from the Un- 
derworld, all because they are obstinate and 
disbelieving 

And the same with the Sphinx— I’m sorry 
if I hurt youi feelings, but it’s only the likes 
of my sons and you who don’t believe in it 

The Sphinx Your sons ? 

The Matron Not the httle brat who 
just bumped into you I mean my boy of 
seventeen 

The Sphinx You have several sons, have 
you? 

The Matron I had four Now I have 
three Seven, sixteen, and seventeen And 
I can tell you ever since that wicked beast 
appeared the house has been impossible 

The Sphinx Your sons quarrel ? 

The Matron I mean, my dear, that it’s 
impossible to hve under the same roof The 
one who’s sixteen is only interested in poh- 
tics According to him the Sphinx is a bug- 
bear used to scare the poor and to impose 
on them There may have been something 
like your old Sphinx at one time— that’s 
how my son speaks— but now the old Sphinx 
IS dead, and he’s merely a pnest’s demon 
and an excuse for police jobbery They 
fleece and loot and terrorize the masses and 
then blame it all on the Sphinx It’s a 
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good thing the Sphinx has broad shoulders 
Whose fault is it that ^ve staive to death, 
that prices go up, and that bands of looters 
swarm over the countrj'sidc? Why, the 
Sphinx’s, of course And the Sphinx is to 
blame because business is bad, and the gov- 
ernment’s weak and one crash follows 
another, because the temples are glutted 
vith nch offerings whilst mothers and wnes 
are losing the bare necessities of life, and 
because foreigners with money to spend 
are leaving the towm . , Ah, you should 
see him, miss, how he gets up on the table, 
shouting, waMng his arms, and stamping his 
feet, and then he denounces those who arc 
responsible for it all, preaches revolt, eggs 
on the anarchists, shouting at the top of his 
Aoice names that are enough to get us all 
hanged And between ourselves, miss 
I l^Jiow jou can take it from me 
the Sphinx exists all light, but they’re mak- 
ing the most of it You can be sure of that 
What we want is a man, a dictator! 

The Sphinx And . what about the 
brother of your jmung dictator’ 

The Matron Oh! he's another kctt!o of 
fish He despises his brother, he despises 
me, he despises the gods, ho despises c\ ery- 
thing He makes 5'ou wotder where he can 
get hold of all he comes out with He says, 
if you please, that the Sphinx would interest 
him if it killed for killing’s sake, but that 
this Sphinx of ours is in league with the 
oiacles, and so it doesn’t interest him 
The Sphinx And your fourth son? 
When was it . ? 

The Matron I lost him nearly a year 
ago He was just nineteen 
The Sphinx Poor woman . , What 
did he die of? 

The Matron The Sphinx 
The Sphinx [gloomilyl Ah ! 

The Matron It’s all very well for his 
3munger brother to maintain he was a vic- 
tim of police intrigues Oh! no 

There’s no mistake, he died through the I 
Sphinx Ah! my dear if I hve to a 
hundred I’ll never forget that scene One 
mormng (he hadn’t been home that mght) 

I thought I heard him knock, I opened the 
front door and saw the underneath of his 
poor feet and then there followed a long 
way off, ever so far away, his poor little 
face, and in the back of his neck — ^look, 
just here — a large wound from which the 
blood had already stopped flowing They 


brought him to me on a stretcher* Then I 
wont Ho! and fell, all of a heap . A 
blow like that, you know, j'ou don’t get 
over in a hurry You may be thankful you 
dont come from Thebes, thankful if you 
haie no brothers . , You’re lucky . 
My other boy, the orator, wants to avenge 
him What’s the good? But he hates the 
priests, and mj' poor son was one of a senes 
of human offenngs 
The Sphinx Human offenngs? 

The Matron To be sure During tlie 
first montlis of the Sphinx the soldiers were 
sent to avenge the fine young men who were 
found dead all o\ cr the place, and thej' re- 
turned emptj'^-handcd The Sphinx couldn’t 
be found Then, as there was a rumour that 
the Sphinx asked nddlcs, young people from 
the schools were sacnficed, and then the 
pnests stated that the Sphinx demanded 
liuman offenngs At that, the youngest and 
weakest and fairest were chosen. 

The Sphtnx Poorw’oman! 

The Matron I tell jou, my dear, what 
we want is a man of action Queen Jocasta 
IS still 3'oung At a distance 3 ou would say 
she was twent3’’-mne or thirty What we 
want IS a ruler to fall from the sky, marry 
her, and kill the beast, some one to make 
an end of corruption, lock up Creon and 
Tiresias, improve the state of finance and 
Inen up the people, some one who would 
care for the people and save us, yes, that’s 
It, sa\ e us 
The Son Mummy 1 
The Matron Sh! 

The Son Mummy ... I sa3', mummy, 
what does the Sphinx look like? 

27ic Matron I don’t know [To the 
Sphinx] And what d’3'’Ou think is the lat- 
est? They’re asking us to contnbute our 
last farthings for a monument to those 
killed by the Sphinx ! Will that bring them 
back to us, I should like to know 
The Son Mummy . . what is the 
Sphinx like? 

The Sphinx Poor httle chap! His sis- 
ter’s asleep Come along 

[The Son clings to the shirt of the 
Sphinx] 

The Matron Now don’t worry the lady 
The Sphinx He’s all right [She strokes 
his neckf 

The Son I say, mummy, is this lady the 
Sphinx? 

The Matron Little silb' [To the 
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Sphinx] I hope you don’t mmd At that 
age children don’t know what they’re say- 
ing IShe gets upl Oh my 1 {She takes 
the little girl who ts asleep in her armsi 
Come along now I Off we go, lazy-bones 
The Son Mummy, is that lady the 
Sphinx? I say, mummy, is the Sphinx that 
lady? Is that the Sphinx, mummy? 

The Matron Shi Don’t be silly ITo 
the Sphinx] Well, good evemng Excuse 
my gossipmg to you I was glad to stop for 
a breather And take care [Fan- 
fare] Qmckly There’s the second bugle 
After the third we’ll be shut out 
The Sphinx Go along, qmckly I’ll 
hurry my way You've put me on my 
guard 

The Matron Believe me, we’ll not feel 
safe until there comes a man who will nd us 
of this scourge 

[She goes out left] 
The Son’s Voice I say, mummy, what’s 
the Sphinx look like? Why wasn’t it that 
lady? Then, what’s he hke? 

The Sphinx A scourge 1 
Anubis [coming from among the rutnsl 
That woman would have to come along 
here ]ust now 

The Sphinx I’ve been unhappy for the 
past two days, for two days now I've been 
carrymg on m this miserable way in the 
hope that this massacre would come to an 
end 

Anvhts Don’t worry You’re all right 
The Sphinx Listen This is my secret 
wish and these the circumstances which 
would allow me to mount my pedestal for a 
last time A young man will chmb the hill, 
I shall fall m love with him He’ll have no 
fear And when I ask my question he will 
answer as to an equal He will give the 
answer, d’you hear, Anubis, and I shall fall 
dead 

Anuhts Make no mistake only your 
mortal form will fall dead 
The Sphinx And isn’t that the form I 
should want to hve in to make him happy I 
Anubis It’s mce to see that human form 
doesn’t make a great goddess become a ht- 
tle woman 

^The Sphirat You see how right I was 
That bugle we heard was the last after all 
Anubis Daughter of men I One is never 
finished with you I tell you no! No! 
UJe leaves her side and mounts an over- 
turned columnl That was the second 


When I’ve heard another one you can go 
Ohl 

The Sphinx What is it? 

Anubis Bad news 
The Sphinx Some one coimng? 

Anubis Yes 

[The Sphinx gets up beside Anubis 
and looks into the mngs, right] 

The Sphinx I can’t I I can’t and I won't 
question this young man You needn’t ask 

me to , , , 

Anubis I should say, if you’re hke a 
young mortal, he’s like a young god 

The Sphinx What grace, Annbis, and 
what shoulders! He’s coming 
Anubis I’ll hide Don’t forget you are 
the Sphinx I’m keeping my eye on you 
I’ll be with you at the first sign 
The Sphinx Anubis, hsten 
quickly . . 

Anubis Shi He’s here [Anubis 
hides] 

[Oedipus enters up stage right He ts 
walking along with his eyes on the 
ground He starts] 

Oedipus Ob! I’m sony 
The Sphinx I startled you 
Oedipus Well no I was dream- 
mg, I was miles away, and suddenly, before 
me 

The Sphinx You took me for an ammal 
Oedipus Almost 

The Sphinx Almost? Almost an ammal, 
that’s the Sphinx 
Oedipus Yes, I know 
The Sphinx You admit you took me for 
the Sphinx Thank you 
Oedipus Oh! I soon realized my ims- 
take 

The Sphinx Too kmd The truth of the 
matter is, it can’t be so amusing to find 
yourself suddenly face to face with the 
Sphinx, if you’re a young man 
Oedipus And if you’re a girl? 

The Sphinx He doesn’t attack girls 
Oedipus Because girls avoid his haimts 
and are not supposed to go out alone when 
the h^t IS failing 

The Sphinx You do well to mmd your 
own business, young man, and let me go my 
way 

Oedipus Which way? 

The Sphinx You’re simply amazmg. 
Must I gl^ e my reasons for being out to a 
complete stranger? 
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Oedipus And suppose I guessed your 
reason? 

The Sphinx You amuse me 
Oedipus Aren’t you moved by cunosity, 
the cunosity which is raging amongst all 
modem young women, the cunosity to know 
what the Sphinx looks hke? If he has 
claws, or a beak, or wings, and whether he 
takes after the tiger or the vulture? 

The Sphinx Oh! come, come 
Oedipus The Sphinx is the criminal of 
'the day Who’s seen him? No one Pabu- 
lous rewards are promised to the first person 
who discovers him The famt of heart 
tremble Young men die But a girl, 
couldn’t she venture into the forbidden area, 
setting orders at defiance, and dare what no 
reasonable person would dare, to imearth 
the monster, surpnse him in his lair, get a 
view of him? 

The Sphinx You’re on the wrong track, 
I tell 3mu I’m going back to a relative who 
hves in the country, and as I had forgotten 
the very existence of a Sphinx and that the 
outskirts of Thebes are not safe, I was rest- 
mg a moment on the stones of these old 
nuns You see how far you’re out 
Oedipus What a pity! For some time 
now I’ve only run across people as dull as 
ditchwater, so I hoped for somethmg more 
unusual Pardon me. 

The Sphinx Good evemngl 
Oedipus Good evenmg! [They pass 
each other But Oedipus turns back] I say! 
Pardon me I may appear unpleasant, but, 
I must say, I can’t bnng myself to believe 
you Your presence in these rums still m- 
tngues me enormously 
The Sphinx You’re simply incredible 
Oedipus Because if you were like other 
gills, you would already have made off as 
fast as your legs would cany you 
The Sphinx My dear boy, you’re quite 
absurd 

Oedipus It seemed to me so marvellous 
to find m a girl a worthy competitor 
The Sphinx A competitor? Then you 
are looking for the Sphinx? 

Oedipus Looking for him? Let me tell 
you, I’ve been on the march for a whole 
month Probably that’s why I appeared ill- 
mannered just now I was so wild with ex- 
citement as I drew near Thebes that I could 
have shouted my enthusiasm to the merest 
block of stone, when, instead of a block of 
stone, what stands m my path but a girl m 


white So I couldn’t help talking to her 
about what was uppermost m my mmd and 
attributing to her my own mtentions 

The Sphinx. But surely, a moment ago, 
when you saw me spnng out of the shadow, 
you didn’t seem to me very much on the 
alert, for a man who wants to measure his 
strength with the enemy 

Oedipus That is true I was dreaming 
of fame, and the beast would have caught 
me xmawares Tomorrow in Thebes I shall 
eqmp myself and the hunt will begm 

The Sphinx You love fame? 

Oedipus I’m not sure about that I like 
trampling crowds, trumpet-calls, flymg ban- 
ners, wanng palm-branches, the sun, gold 
and purple, happmess, luck— you know, to 
live! 

The Sphinx Is that what you call hvmg? 

Oedipus Don’t you? 

The Sphinx No, I must say I have qmte 
a different idea of life. 

Oedipus What’s that? 

The Sphinx To love. To be loved by 
the one you love 

Oedipus I shall love my people and they 
me 

The Sphinx The pubhc square is not a 
home 

Oedipus The pubhc square has nothing 
to do with it The people of Thebes are 
looking for a man If I kill the Sphinx I 
shall be that man Queen Jocasta is a 
widow, I shall marry her . 

The Sphinx A woman who nught be 
your mother! 

Oedipus The important thmg is that she 
IS not 

The Sphinx Do you ima^e that a 
queen and her people would give themselves 
up to the first comer? 

Oedipus Would you call the vanquisher 
of the Sphinx a first comer? I know the 
promised reward is the queen Don’t laugh 
at me Please listen You must I must 
prove that my dream isn’t merely a dream 
My father is King of Connth My father 
and mother were already old when I was 
bom and I hved in a court of gloom Too 
much fuss and comfort produced m me a 
feverish longing for adventure I began to 
pine and waste away, when one evening a 
drunk shouted at me that I was a bastard 
and that I was usurping the place of a legiti- 
mate son Blows and abuse followed, and 
the next day, despite the tears of Merope 
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and Polybius, I decided to %nsit the eanctu- 
anes and question the gods They all rc- 
phed unth the same ornclc jou will mur- 
der your father and many your mother 

The Sphinx What? 

Oedipus Yes, I mean it At first this 
oracle fills jou with horror, but my head is 
firmly fired on my shoulders! I reflected 
on the absurdity of the whole thing I 
made allowances for the gods and the 
pnests, and I came to this conclusion cither 
the oracle hid a less senous meaning which 
had to be discmered, or the pnests who 
communicate from temple to temple bv 
means of birds found it perhaps to their ad- 
vantage to put this oracle into the mouth of 
the gods and to weaken my chances of com- 
mg into power Bncfly, I soon forgot my 
fears, and, I own, profiting by this threat of 
pamcide and incest, I fled the court so that 
I might satisfy my thirst for the unknown 

The Sphinx Kow it’s my turn to feel 
dazed I'm sorry I rather made fun of you 
Will j'ou forgive me, Pnnee? 

Oedipus Give me your hand May I 
ask your name? Mine is Oedipus, I’m 
mneteen 


The Sphinx Oh I what docs it matter 
about mine, Oedipus? You must like ilhw- 
tnous names That of a little girl of 
sei enteen wouldn’t interest you 
Oedipus That’s unkind 
The Sphinx You adore fame Yet I 
should ha\e thought the surest way of foil- 
ing the oracle would be to many a woman 
younger than yourself 
Oedipus That doesn’t sound like you 
That’s more like a mother of Thebes where 
mamageable young men are few 
, Sphinx And that’s not like you ei- 
ther That was a gross, common thing to 
say 


Oedipus So, I shall have walked the 
roads past mountam and stream merely to 
fce a wife who will qmckly become a 
pninx, worse than that, a Sphinx with 
breasts and claws I 

The Sphinx Oedipus 

No, thank you I I prefer to try 
y uck Take this belt with that you will 


The Sphinx Have you ever killed? 

of cross-road 

phi and Daubs I was walking alon 


like a moment ago A carnage was ap- 
proaching dm en b> an old man with an es- 
cort of four sen ants When I was on a 
lc\cl with the horses, one of them renred 
and knocked me into a semng-man The 
fool tried to strike me, I aimed a blow at 
him with my stick, but he dodged down and 
I caught the old man on the temple He 
fell and the horses bolted, dragging him 
along I rin after them, the sonants were 
temfied and fled, I found mjself alone with 
the bleeding body of the old man and the 
horses who ecreamed as they rolled about 
entangled, and broke their legs. It was 
dreadful dreadful 

The Sphinx Yes, isn’t it . it’s dread- 
ful to loll 

Oedipus Oh, well, it wasn’t my fault and 
I think no more about it The tlung is to 
clear all obstacles, to wear blinkers, and not 
to gi\e wa}' to self-pity Besides, there is 
m> star 

The Sphinx Then farewell, Oedipus I 
am of the sov which is disturbing to heroes 
Let us go our ways, we can have httle m 
common 

Oedipus Disturbing to heroes, eh 1 You 
ha\ e a high opimon of your sex 

The Sphinx And supposing the 
Sphinx killed you? 

Oedipus His death depends, if I’m not 
mistaken, on questions wluch I must answer 
If I guess nght he won’t even touch me, 
he'll just die 

The Sphxnx And if you do not guess 
nght? 

Oedipus Thanks to my unhappy clnld- 
hood, I have pursued studies which give me 
a great start over the riff-raff of Thebes 

The Sphinx I’m glad to hear it 

Oedipus And I don’t think this simple- 
minded monster is expecting to be con- 
fronted by a pupil of the best scholars of 
Connth 

The Sphinx You have an answer to ev- 
erything A pity, for, I own, Oedipus, I 
have a soft spot for weak people, and I 
should like to have found you wanting 

Oedipus Farewell 

IThe Sphinx makes one step as if to 
rush in pursuit of Oedifds, stops, but 
cannot resist the call Until her "II 
II the Sphinx does not take her eyes 
off those of Oedipus, she moves as it 
were round this immobile, steady, vast 
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gaze jrom under eyelids which do not 
flicker} 

The Sphinx Oedipus 1 
Oedipus Did you call me? 

The Sphinx One last word For the mo- 
ment does nothing else occupy your mind, 
notlung else fire your heart, nothing stir 
your spiiit save the Sphinx? 

Oedipus Nothing else, for the moment 
The Sphinx And he or she who 
bi ought you into his presence I mean 
who would help j’^ou I mean who may 
pel haps know something to help bring about 
tins meeting would he or she in j'our 
ej’^es assume such prestige that you would 
be touched and moved? 

Oedipus Naturally, but what does all 
this mean? 

The Sphinx And supposing I, I myself, 
were to divulge a secret, a tremendous se- 
cret? 

Oedipus You’re joking! 

The Sphinx A secret which would allow 
you to enter into contact with the emgma 
of enigmas, with the human beast, with the 
singing bitch, as it is called, with the 
Sphinx? 

Oedipus Whatl You? You? Did I 
guess anght, and has your curiosity led you 
to discover ? No ! How stupid of me 
Tlus 18 a woman’s tnck to make me turn 
back 

The Sphinx Good-bye 
Oedipus Oh! Forgive me! . . , 

The Sphinx Too late 
Oedipus I’m kneehng, a simple fool who 
begs forgiveness 

The Sphinx You’re a fatuous young man 
who IS sorry to have lost his chance and is 
trying to get it back 

Oedipus I am and I’m ashamed Look, 
I believe you, I’ll listen But if you have 
played me a tnck, I shall drag you by the 
hair and gnp you till the blood flows 
The Sphinx Come here IShe leads him 
opposite the pedestal} Shut your eyes 
Don’t cheat Count up to fifty 
Oedipus [with his eyes shut} Take care! 
The Sphinx It’s your turn to do that 
[Oedifus counts One feels that some- 
thing extraordinary is happening The 
Sphinx hounds across the ruins, dis- 
appears behind a wall and reappears in 
the real pedestal, that is, she seems to 
he fastened on to the pedestal, the bust 
reeling on the elbows and looking 


straight ahead, whereas the actress is 
really standing, and only lets her bust 
appear and her arms in spotted gloves 
with her hands grasping the edge, out 
of the broken wing suddenly grow two 
immense, pale, luminous wings and the 
fragment of statue completes her, pro- 
longing her, and appearing to belong 
to her Oedipus is heard counting Jfl, 
48, 48, then he makes a pause and 
shouts 60 He turns round} 

Oedipus Y'ou I 

The Sphinx [in a high distant voice, joy- 
ous and terrible} Yes II I, the Sphinx! 
Oedipus I’m dreaming! 

The Sphinx You are no dreamer, Oedi- 
pus You know what you want, and did 
want Silence. Here I command Ap- 
proach 

[Oedipus, with hts arms held stiffly by 
his body as if paralysed, tries franti- 
cally to free himself} 

The Sphinx Come forward [Oedipus 
falls on his knees} As your legs refuse their 
help, jump, hop It’s good for a hero 
to make himself ridiculous Come along! 
Move yourself! Don’t worry, there’s no- 
body to see you 

[Oedipus, writhing with anger, moves 
forward on his knees} 

The Sphinx. That’s it Stop! And 
now 

Oedipus. And now. I’m beginning to un- 
derstand your methods, what moves you 
make to lure and slay 
The Sphinx . And now, I am going to 
give you a demonstration, I’m gomg to 
show you what would happen m this place, 
Oedipus, if you were any ordmaiy^ hand- 
some youth from Thebes, and if you hadn’t 
the p^^^lege of pleasmg me 
Oedipus I know what your pleasantries 
are worth 

[He knits up all the muscles of his 
body It obvious he is struggling 
against a charm} 

The Sphinx Yield! Don’t try to screw 
up your muscles and resist KelaxI If you 
resist you will only make my task more 
dehcate and I might hurt you 
Oedipus I shall resist! 

[He shuts his eyes and turns hts head 
away} 

The Sphinx You need not shut 5 'our 
e 5 'es or turn away your head For it is not 
bj’ m 3 '- look nor by my voice that I work 
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A blind man is not "o dextrous, the net of 
a gladiator not so swift, nor lightning so 
fine, nor a coachman so stiff, nor a cow so 
weightv, nor a schoolboy working at his 
sums with lus tongue out so good, nor a ship 
so hung with ngging, so spread wth sails, 
secure and buo^ant, a judge is not so incor- 
ruptible, insects so xoracious, birds so 
bloodthirsty, the egg so nocturnal, Chinese 
executioners so ingenious, the heart ‘-o fitful, 
the trickster’s hand so deft, the stars so fate- 
ful, the snake moistening its prc3' with aa- 
Ina so attentue I secrete, I spin, I pax 
out, I wind, I unwind, I rewind, in such a 
waj that it IS enough for me to desire the«c 
knots for them to be made, to think about 
them for them to bo pulled tight or slack- 
ened Mv thread is so fine it escapes the 
ex c, so fluid 3 ou might think 3 ou were suf- 
fermg from a poison, so hard a quner on 


V 

weaker than the rest thc3' faint before the 
end and I haxe to minister to them after 
the fashion of embalmers in whose hands 
the dead arc drunk men no longer able to 
stand on their feet! 

Oedipus Mcrope! . Mother 1 

The Sphinx Then, I should command 
3 ou to adx ance a little closer, and I should 
help 50U by loosening 3 our limbs Sol 
And I should question 30U I should ask 
30U, for example What ammal is it that 
goes on four legs m the morning, in the 
afternoon on two, and m the exening on 
three’ And 30U would cudgel 3'our brains, 
till in the end 3’our mind would settle on a 
little medal 30U won as a child, or you 
would repeat a number, or count the stars 
between these two broken columns, and I 
should make you return to the point by re- 
X eahng the enigma 


my part would break x our limbs, so highly 
strung a bow stroked between us would 
make music in the air, curled like the «ea, 
the column and the rose, muscled like the 
octopus, contrixed like the settings of our 
dreams, abox c all mxnsible, unseen, and ma- 
jestic like the blood circulating m statues, 
my thread coils round 3’ou in fantastic pat- 
terns with the volubility of honey falling 
upon honey 

Oedipus Let me go 1 

The Sphinx And I speak, I work, I wand, 
I unwind, I calculate, I meditate, I weaxe, 
I winnow, I kmt, I plait, I cross, I go ox or 
it again and again, I tie and untie and tie 
egam, retaining the smallest knots that I 
shall later on hax e to xmtie for you on pain 
of death, I pull tight, I loosen, I make mis- 
takes and go back, I hesitate, I correct, en- 
tangle and disentangle, unlace, lace up and 
begin afresh, and I adjust, I agglutinate, I 
I strap, I shackle, I heap up my ef- 
lects, till you feel that from the tip of your 
oes to the top of your head you are 
wrapped round by all the muscles of a rep- 
I e whose slightest breath constnets yours 
aua makes you inert like the arm on wluch 
you fall asleep 

Oedipus hn a weak votcel Let me be I 


onj Sphinx And you vnll cry for merty, 
fn- won't have to be ashamed of that, 

^ heard 

P uder than you call for their mothers, and 

inift insolent than you burst 
tears, and the more silent are even 


Man is the animal who walks on four legs 
when he is a child, on txxo when he is full- 
groxxTi, and when he is old xvith the help of 
a stick ns a third leg 
Oedipus Hoxv idiotic! 

The Sphinx You would shout How 
idiotic! You all sav that Then, since that 
er3' only confirms your failure, I shall call 
my assistant, Anubis Anubisl 

[Akubis appears and stands on the 
right of the pedestal with folded arms 
and his head turned to one side} 
Oedipus Oh! Splunx Oh! 

Sphinx, madam! Please, no! No! 

The Sphinx And I should make you go 
doxvn on your knees Go on Go on 
that’s right Do as you’re told 
And you’d bend your head and Anubis 
would bound forward He would open his 
wolf-like jaws! 

[Oediptts utters a cry} 
I said would bend, would bound forward, 
would open Haven’t I always been 
careful to express myself in that mood? 
Why that cry? Why that horrified expres- 
sion? It was n demonstration, Oedipus, 
simply a demonstration You’re free 
Oedipus Freel 

IHe moves an arm, a log He gets 
up, he reels, he puts his hand to his 
head} 

Anubis Pardon me, Sphinx, this man 
cannot leave here without imdergomg the 
test 

The Sphinx But 
Anubis Question him 
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Oedipus But 

Anuhis Silence I Question this man 
[A silence Oedipus turns his bach and 
remains motionless! 

The Sphinx Til question him. . All 
right . Fll question him IWith a 
last look of surprise at Anubis] What ani- 
mal IS it that walks on four legs in the 
mormng, on two in the afternoon, and on 
three in the evemng? 

Oedipus Why, man, of course! He 
crawls along on four legs when he’s little, 
and walks on two legs when he is big, and 
when he’s old he helps himself along with a 
stick as a third leg 

IThe Sphinx sways on her pedestal! 
Oedipus imahing his way to the left! 
Victory! 

[He rushes out left The Sphinx slips 
down into the column, disappears be- 
hind the wall, and reappears wingless! 
The Sphinx Oedipus! VTiere is he? 
Wliere is he? 

Anubis Gone, flo^vn He is running 
breathlesslj' to proclaim his Mctory 
The Sphinx Without so much as a look 
my way, without a movement betraying 
feeling, without a sign of gratitude 
Anubis Did you expect an3d;hing else? 
The Sphinx Oh, the fool! Then he has 
not understood a single thing 
Anubis Not a single tlung 
The Sphinx Kss! Kss! Anubis 
Here, here, look, after him, quickly, bite 
him, Anubis, bite him ! 

Anubis And now it’s all going to begin 
afresh You’re a woman again and I’m a 
dog 

The Sphinx I’m sorry I lost my head, 
I’m mad My hands are trembling I’m 
like fire I wish I could catch him again m 
one boimd, I’d spit in his face, claw him 
with my nails, disfigure him, trample on 
him, castrate him, and flay him alive! 
Anubis That’s more like yourself 
The Sphinx Help me! Avenge me! 
Don’t stand there idle I 
Anuhrs Do you really hate tlus man? 
The Sphinx I do 

Anubis The worst that could happen to 
him would seem too good to you? 

The Sphinx It would 
Anubis [holding up the Sphinx’s dress! 
Look at the folds in this cloth Crush them 
together Now if you pierce this bundle 
with a pm, remove the pm, smooth the 


cloth till all trace of the old creases dis- 
appears, do you think a simple country loon 
would believe that the innumerable holes 
iccuinng at intervals result from a smgle 
thrust of a pm? 

The Sphinx Certainly not 

Anubis Human time is a fold of eter- 
nity Por us time does not exist From his 
birth to his death the life of Oedipus is 
spread flat before my eyes, with its senes of 
episodes 

The Sphinx Speak, speak, Anubis, I’m 
burning to hear What d’ you see? 

Anubis In the past Jocasta and Laius 
had a child As the oracle gave out that 
this cluld would be a. scourge . . . 

The Sphinx A scourge! 

Anubis A monster, an unclean beast, . , 

The Sphinx Quicker, qmckerl 

Anubis Jocasta bound it up and sent it 
into the mountains to get lost A shepherd 
of Polj'bius found it, took it away, and, as 
Polj'bius and Merope were lamenting a 
sterile marriage 

The Sphinx I can’t contain myself for 
joy 

Anubis They adopted it Oedipus, son 
of Laius, killed Laius where the three roads 
cross 

The Sphinx The old man 

Anubis Son of Jocasta, he will many 
Jocasta 

The Sphinx And to think I said to him 
"She might be your mother ” And he re- 
plied "The important thing is that she is 
not” Anubis! Anubis! It’s too good to 
be true 

Anubis He will have two sons who will 
kill each other, and two daughters one of 
whom will hang herself Jocasta will harj 
herself 

The Sphinx Stop! What more could I 
hope for? Think, Anubis the wedding of 
Jocasta and Oedipus I The umon of mother 
and son . And will he know soon? 

Anuhis Soon enough 

The Sphinx What a moment to live 1 I 
have a foretaste of its dehghts Ohl to be 
present! 

Anubis You will be 

The Sphinx Is that true? . 

Anubis I think the moment has come to 
remind you who you are and what a ridicu- 
lous distance separates you from this httle 
body which is hstenmg to me You who 
have assumed the role of Sphinx! You, the 
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Goddess of Goddesses! You, the greatest 
of the great ! The implacable ! V engeance ! 
Nemesis! [Antjbis prostrates htmselfi 
The Sphinx Nemesis [She turns 

her hack to the audience and remains a 
while erect, making a cross with her arms 
Suddenly she comes out of this hypnotic 
stale and rushes up stage'] Once more, if he 
IS in sight, I should hke to feed my hatred, 
I want to see him run from one trap to an- 
other hke a stunned rat 
Anubis Is that the cry of the awakenmg 
goddess or of the jealous woman? 

The Sphinx Of the goddess, Anubis, of 
the goddess Our gods have cast me for the 
part of the Sphinx, and I shall show myself 
worthy of it 
Anubis At lastl 

[The Sphinx looks down on the plain, 
leaning over to examine it Suddenly 
she turns round The last trace of the 
greatness and fury which had trans- 
formed her has disappearedl 
The Sphinx Dog! you hed to me 
Anubis I? 


The Sphinx Yes, you! Liar! bar! Look 
along the road Oedipus is coming back, 
he’s ninmng, he’s fljong, he loves me, he has 
understood! 

Anubis You know very well. Madam, 
what accompames his success and why the 
Sphinx IS not dead 

The Sphinx Look how he jumps from 
rock to rock, just as my heart leaps m my 
breast 

Anuhtfi Convmced of his triumph and 
Jour death this young fool has just reahzed 
that in his haste he’s forgotten the most im- 
portant thing 

The Sphinx Mean wretch! Do you 
mem to tell me he wants to find me dead? 

Anubis Not you, my httle fury the 
opninx. He thinks he’s killed the Sphinx, 
he -^l have to prove it Thebes won’t be 
®h^ed with a fisherman's yam 

^he Sphinx You’re lymg I’ll teU him 
ev^hing I’ll ^rn him I'll save him 
Ah turn him away from Jocasta, from that 
hnserable town 

Anubts Take care 
he Sphinx I shall speak 

He’s commg Let him speak 


IOedipus, out of breath, comes in down 
^tage, left He sees the Sphinx and 
Anubis standing side by side] 


Oedipus [saluting] I’m happy to see. 
Madam, what good health the immortals 
enjoy after their death 
The Sphinx What bnngs you back here? 
Oedipus The collecting of my due 
[Angry movement on the part of Anh- 
Bis towards Oedipus, who steps back] 
The Sphinx Anubis! [With a gesture 
she orders him to leave her alone He goes 
behind the ruins To Oedipus] You shall 
have it Stay where you are The loser is 
a woman She asks one last favour of her 
master 

Oedipus Excuse me for bemg on my 
guard, but you’ve taught me to distrust 
your femimne wiles 

The Sphinx Ah! I was the Sphinx No, 
Oedipus You will bear my mortal re- 
mains to Thebes and the future wiU reward 
you according to your deserts No 
I ask you merely to let me disappear 
behmd this wall so that I may take off this 
body in which, I must confess, I have, for 
some httle wlule, felt rather cramped 
Oedipus Very well But be qmck At 
the last bugles . tTJie bugles are heard] 
You see, I speak of them and they are 
sounded I must waste no time 
The Sphinx [hidden] Thebes will not 
leave a hero* standing at her gates 
Foice 0/ Anubis [from behind the miw] 
Hurry, Madam, hurry It looks as though 
you’re inventing excuses and dawdhng on 
purpose 

The Sphinx [hidden] Am I the first, 
God of the Dead, whom you’ve had to drag 
by the clothes? 

Oedipus .You’re trying to- gam time. 
Sphinx 

The Sphinx [hidden] So much the bet- 
ter for you, Oedipus My haste might have 
served you ill A senous difficulty occurs 
to me If you bear into Thebes the body of 
a girl instead of the monster which the peo- 
ple expect, the crowd will stone you 
Oedipus That’s true! Women are sim- 
ply amazing, they think of everything 
The Sphinx [hidden] They call me 
The virgm with the claws The smg- 
ing bitch They will want to identify 
my fangs Don’t be alarmed Anubis! 
My faithful dog! Listen, smce our faces 
are only shadows, I want you to give me 
your jackal’s head 
Oedipus Splendid idea! 

Anubis [hidden] Do what you like, so 
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long as this shameful play-acting may come 
to an end and you may become yourself 
once more 

The Sphinx [hidden'\ I shan’t be long 

Oedipus I shall count up to fifty as I did 
before I’ll have my own back 

Anubis ihiddenl Madam, Madam, what 
are you waitmg for? 

The Sphinx Now I’m ugly, Anubis A 
monster 1 . . . Poor boy . . supposing I 
frighten him. . . . 

Anubis Don’t worry, he won’t even see 
you 

The Sphinx Is he bhnd then? 

Anubis Many men are bom bhnd and 
only realize it the day a home-truth hits 
them between the eyes 

Oedipus Fifty! 

Anubis ihidderCl Go on . Go 
on 

The Sphinx [hidden! Farewell, Sphinx 
[From behind the wall comes the stag- 
gering figure oj a girl with a jackal’s 
head She waves her arms in the air 
and Jails! 

Oedipus About time too! [He rushes 
forward, not stopping to look, lifts the body, 
and takes a stand down stage right He 
carries the body before him on his out- 
stretched arms! No! not hke that! I 
should look hke that tragedian I saw in 
Connth playing the part of a king carrying 
the body of h.s son The pose was pompous 
and moved no one. 

[He tries holding the body under his 
left arm, behind the ruins on the 
mound appear two- giant forms cov- 
ered with rainbow veils the gods! 

Oedipus No! I should be ndiculous 
Like a hunter going home empty-handed 
after kilhng his dog 

Anubis [the form on the right! To free 
your goddess’s body of all human contami- 
nation, perhaps it might be as well for this 
Oedipus to ^sinfect you by bestowing on 
himself at least a title of demi-god 

Nemesis [the form on the left!. He is so 
young 

Oedipus Hercules! Hercules threw the 
lion over his shoulder! . [He puts the 
body over his shoulder! Yes, over my shoul- 
der Over my shoulder! Like a demi-godl 

Anubis [veiled! Isn’t he simply incred- 
ible I 

Oedipus [moving off towards the left, tak- 
ing two steps after each of his thanks- 


gtmngs! I have killed the unclean beast 

Nemesis [veiled! Anubis I feel 
very ill at ease 

Anubis We must go 

Oedipus I have saved the town! 

Anubis Come along, mistress, let us go 

Oedipus I shall marry Queen Jocasta! 

Nemesis [veiled! Poor, poor, poor man- 
kind! I can stand no more, Anubis 
I can’t breathe Let us leave the 

earth 

Oedipus I shall be king! 

[A murmur envelopes the two huge 
forms The veils fly round them 
Day breaks Cocks crow! 

ACT THREE 

The Wedding Night 

The Voice The coronation and nuptial 
celebrations have been going on since dawn 
The crowd has just acclaimed the queen and 
the conqueror of the Sphinx for the last 
time 

Every one goes home In the little 
square of the royal palace now nses only the 
slight murmur of a fountain Oedipus and 
Jocasta find privacy at last m the nuptial 
chamber They are very tired and hea^y 
with sleep In spite of a few hints and ci- 
vilities on the part of destmy, sleep will pre- 
vent them from seeing the trap which is 
closmg on them for ever 

The platform represents Jocasta’s bed- 
room, which IS as red as a little butcher’s 
shop amid the town buildings A broad bed 
covered with white furs At the foot of the 
bed, an animal’s skin On the right of the 
bed, a cradle 

On the right fore-stage, a latticed hay 
window, looking on to the square of Thebes 
On the left fore-stage, a movable mirror of 
human size 

Oedipus and Jocasta are wearing their 
coronation costumes From the moment 
the curtain nses, they move about in the 
slow motion induced by extreme fatigue 

Jocasta Phew! I’m done! You are so 
active, dear! I am afraid, for you, this 
room will become a cage, a prison 

Oedipus My dear love! A scented bed- 
room, a woman’s room, j'ours! After this 
kilhng day, those processions, that ceremo- 
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xual, that crowd wluch still clamoured for us 
under our very windows 
Jocasta Not clamoured for us . for 
you, dear 

Oedipus Same tlung 
Jocasta You must be truthful, my young 
conqueror They hate me My dress an- 
no 3 ^ them, my accent annoj’s them, they 
are annoyed by my blackened eyelashes, my 
rouge, and my liveliness! 

Oedipus It’s Creon who annoys them! 
The cold, hard, inhuman. Creon 1 I shall 
make your star nse again Alil Jocasta! 
TlTiat a magmficent programme! 

Jocasta It was high time you came I 
can’t stand it any more 
Oedipus Your room a prison! Your 
room, dear and our bed 
Jocasta Do you want me to remove the 
cradle? After the death of the cluld, I had 
to have it near me, I couldn’t sleep I 
was too lonely But now 
Oedvpus [in an indistinct voicel But 
now 

Jocasta What? 

Oedipus I said I said that it’s 
he he the dog I mean 
the dog who won’t the dog the 
fountain dog 


[Hts head droopsi 
Jocasta Oedipus! Oedipus! 

Oedvpus lawakens, startled} What? 
Jocasta You were falling asleep, dear! 
Oedipus Me? Never 
Jocasta Oh, yes, you were, dear You 
were telhng me about a dog who won’t 
a fountam-dog And I was hstemng 

[She laughs and herself seems to be be- 
coming vague} 

Oedipus Nonsense ! 

Jocasta I was askmg you if you wanted 
me to remove the cradle, if it womes you 
Oedipus Am I such a kid as to fear this 
pretty muslin ghost? On the contrary, it 
^11 be the cradle of my luck My luck will 
grow m it beside our love until it can be 
'ised for our first son So you see ! . 

Jocasta My poor love You're 

"With fatigue and here we stand 
loame business as vnth Obbitos] . 
®mnd on this wall 
Oedipus What wall? 

Jocasta This rampart waU [She starts} 

gar^ What’s happenmg? 

edvpus [laughing} Well, this time it’s 


you dreaming We’re tired out, my poor 
sweet 

Jocasta I was asleep? Did I talk? 

Oedipus Wo are a pretty pair! Here I 
go telling you about fountain-dogs, and you 
tell me about rampart walls and this is our 
wedding night! Listen, Jocasta, if I hap- 
pen to fall asleep again (are you listening’), 
do please awaken me, shake me, and if vou 
fall asleep, I’ll do the same for you This 
one night of all must not founder in sleep 
That would be too sad 

Jocasta You crazy darhng you, why? 
We have all our life before us. 

Oedipus Maybe, but I don’t want sleep 
to spoil the mimclc of passing this 303 ’’ 0 us 
night alone, unutterably alone with jmu I 
suggest we remo\ e these heavy clothes, and 
as we’re not expecting any one . . . 

Jocasta Listen, my darhng boy, you’ll be 
cross 

Oedipus Jocasta, don’t tell me there's 
still some official duty on the programme! 

Jocasta While my women are doing my 
hair, etiquette demands that you receive a 
visit 

Oedipus A visit? At this hour? 

Jocasta A visit . . a visit . a purely 
formal \usit 

Oedipus In this room? 

Jocasta In this room 

Oedipus From whom? 

Jocasta Now don’t get cross. From 
Tiresias 

Oedipus Tiresias? I refuse! 

Jocasta Listen, dear 

Oedvpus That’s the limit! Tiresias play- 
ing the part of the family pounng out their 
farewell advice How comic! I shall re- 
fuse his visit 

Jocasta You crazy dear, I am asking you 
to It’s an old custom in Thebes that the 
high priest must in some way bless the royal 
marriage bonds And besides, Tiresias is 
our old uncle, our watch-dog I am very 
fond of him, Oedipus, and Laius adored 
him He is nearly bhnd It would be un- 
fortunate if you hurt his feelings and set 
him against our love 

Oedvpus That’s all very well . m the 
middle of the mght 

Jocasta Do! Please, for our sake and 
the sake of the future It’s essential See 
him for five minutes, but see him and listen 
to lum I ask you to [She kisses him} 
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Oedipus I Tvam you I shan’t let him sit 
down 

Jocasta I love you, dear [Long kissl 
I shall not be long [At the nght-hand 
exitl I am going to let him know he can 
come Be patient Do it for my sake 
Think of me. [She goes out] 

[Oedipus, alone, looks at himselj in the 
mirror and tries attitudes Tihesias 
comes in left, unheard Oedipus sees 
him in the middle of the room and 
turns about face! 

Oedipus I am hstemng 

Tiresias Steady, my lord Who told you 
I had saved up a sermon for your especial 
benefit? 

Oedipus No one, Tiresias, no one But 
I don’t suppose you find it pleasant acting 
as kill-joy I suggest you are waitmg for 
me to pretend I have received your advice 
I shall bow, and you will give me the acco- 
lade That would be enough for us in our 
tired state and at the same time custom 
would be satisfied Have I guessed right? 

Tiresias It is perhaps correct that there 
IS at the bottom of this procedure a sort of 
custom, but for that, it would be necessary 
to have a loyal mamage with all the dynas- 
tic, mechanical, and, I admit, even irksome 
business which that entails No, my lord 
Unforeseen events bring us face to face with 
new problems and duties And jmu will 
agree, I think, that your coronation, and 
your mamage, appear in a form which is 
difficult to classify, and does not fit mto any 
code 

Oedipus No one could say more gra- 
ciously that I have crashed on Thebes like 
a tile from a roof 

Tiresias My lord I 

Oedipus You must know, then, that clas- 
sifiable thmgs reek of death You must 
strike out in other spheres, Tiresias, quit the 
ranks That’s the sign of masterpieces and 
heroes An onginal, that’s the peison to as- 
tonish and to rule 

Tiresias Right 1 Then you will admit 
that, as I have taken on a job outside the 
ceremonial sphere, I am stnkmg out on a 
new hne for myself 

Oedipus To the pomt, Tiresias, to the 
point 

Tiresias Good Then I’ll go straight to 
the point and speak in all frankness My 
lord, your augunes look black, very black 
I must put you on your guard 


Oedipus Well, if I didn’t expect thatl 
Anything else would have surprised me 
This IS not the first time the oracles have 
set about me and my audacity has thwarted 
them 

Tiresias Do you believe they can be 
thwarted? 

Oedipus I am the liiung proof of it 
And even if my mamage upsets the gods, 
what about your promises, your freeing of 
the town, and the death of the Sphinx? 
And why should the gods have pushed me 
on as far as this room, if this mamage dis- 
pleases them? 

Tiresias Do you think you can solve the 
problem of free will m a minute? Ah I 
power, I fear, is gomg to your head 
Oedipus And power is shppmg away 
from you 

Tiresias Take carel You are speakmg 
to a high pnest 

Oedipus Take care yourself, high pnest 
Must I remmd you that you are speal^g to 
your kmg? 

Tiresias To the husband of my queen, 
my lord 

Oedipus Jocasta notified me a httle 
while ago that her power is to pass mto my 
hands, in full Say that to your master 
Tiresias I serve only the gods 
Oedipus Well, if you prefer that way of 
puttmg it, say that to the person who is 
awaitmg your return 
Tiresias Headstrong youth 1 You don’t 
understand me 

Oedipus I understand perfectly well an 
adventurer is m your way I expect you 
hope I foimd the Sphinx dead on my path 
The real conqueror must have sold it to me, 
hke those hunters who buy the hare from a 
poacher And supposing I have paid for the 
mortal remains, whom will you find ulti- 
mately as the conqueror of the Sphinx? 
The same type of person who has been 
threatenmg you every minute and preven^ 
ing Creon from sleepmg a poor second- 
class soldier whom the crowd will bear m 
tnumph and who will claim his due 
[shouting'] his due f 
Tiresias He would not dare 
Oedipus Ah I you see I I have made you 
say it That’s the secret of the mtngue 
There go 3 ’'Our beautiful promises That is 
what j’-ou were coimting on 

Tiresias The queen is more to me than 
my own daughter I must watch over her 
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and defend her She is weak, credulous, 
romantic 

Oedipus You are insulting her 
Ttresias I love her 

Oedipus She is in need of no one’s love 
but mine 

Ttresias About this love, Oedipus, I de- 
mand an explanation Do you love the 
queen? 

Oedipus With all my being 
Ttresias I mean do you love to take 
her in your arms? 

Oedipus 1 love most of all to be taken 
m her arms 

Ttresias I appreciate the delicate dis- 
tinction You are young, Oedipus, very 
young Jocasta might be your mother I 
know, ohl I know, you are going to re- 
ply 

Oedipus I am gomg to reply that I have 
always dreamed of such a love, an almost 
motherly love 

Ttresias Oedipus, aren’t you confusing 
love and love of glory? Would you love 
Jocasta if she were not on a throne? 

Oedipus A stupid question which is al- 
ways bemg asked Would Jocasta love me 
if I was old, ugly, and had not appeared out 
of the unknown? Do you fancy you cannot 
be infected by love through touchmg purple 
and gold? Are not the pnvileges of which 
you speak of the very substance of Jocasta, 
an organic part of her? We have been each 
other’s from all etenuty Within her body 
hes fold after fold of a purple mantle which 
IS much more regal than the one she fastens 
^ her dioulders 1 love and adore her, 
^resias At her side, I seem to occupy at 
last my proper place She is my wife, she 
IS my queen I possess her, I shall keep her, 
■t shall find her agam, and neither by 
pmyers nor threats can you drag from me 
obedience to orders from heaven knows 
where 

^tresias Think it over again, Oedipus 
6 omens and my own wisdom give me 
^ly reason to fear this wild mamage 
think it over 

Oedipus Rather late, don’t you think? 
tresias Have you had experience of 
women? 

Oedipus Not the slightest And to oom- 
yo'ir astomshment and cover myself 
h ndicule m your eyes, I am a virgin 
Ttresias You I 

edipus The high priest of a capital is 


astonished that a country boy should put all 
his pnde m keeping himself pure for a sin- 
gle offering You would, no doubt, have 
preferred a degenerate pnnee, a puppet, so 
that Creon and the pnests could work the 
strings 

Ttresias You are going too farl 
Oedipus Must I order you again 
Ttresias Order? Has pride sent you 
mad? 

Oodtpus Don’t put me into a rage 1 My 
patience is at an end, my temper is ungov- 
ernable, and I am capable of any unpre- 
meditated act 

Ttresias "VN^iat arrogance! . . Weak 
and arrogant I 

Oedipus You will have brought it on 
yourself 

IHe throws liitnsel} upon Tikesias, 
seizing him by the necLI 
Ttresias Let me go . Have you no 
shame? 

Oedipus You are afraid that I could, 
from vour face, there, there, close up, and m 
your bhnd man’s eyes, read the real truth 
about ymur behanour 
Ttresias Murderer 1 Sacrilege I 
Oedipus Murderer! I ought to be 
One day, I shall probably have to repent 
for this foolish respect, and if I dared 
Ohl ohl Whyl Gods 1 look here here 
m his blind man’s eyes, I had no idea it 
was possible 

Ttresias Let me gol Brute! 

Oedipus The future! My future, as m 
a crystal bowl 
Ttresias You will repent 
Oedipus I see, I see Soothsayer, 

you have liedl I shall marry Jocasta 
A happy life, rich, prosperous, two sons 
daughters and Jocasta still as beautiful, 
still the same, in love, a mother in a palace 
of happiness Now it’s not so clear, 
not clear I want to see! It’s your fault, 
soothsayer . I want to see! [He 
shakes hini] 

Ttresias Curse you! 

Oedipus [suddenly recoiling, letting Tire- 
bus go, and putting kis hands over hts 
eyesi Oh! filthy wretch! I am bhnd 
He’s thrown pepper at me Jocasta 1 Hein ! 
Help! 

Ttresias I threw nothing, I swear You 
are pumshed for your sacrilege 
Oedipus [writhing on the ground} You 
he! 
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Tzrems You wanted to read by force 
the secrets my diseased eyes hold and that 
I myself have not yet mterpreted, and j’-ou 
are pumshed 

Oedipm Water, water, quicMy, it’s burn- 
ing me 

Ttr&ms llaying his hands over Oedipus* 
face} There, there . Be a good boy 
I forgive you Your nerves aie on 
edge Come, keep still Your sight will re- 
turn, I swear I expect you got to the point 
which the gods wi^ to keep m darkness, or 
they may be punishing you for your im- 
pudence 

Oedipus. 1 can see a little ... I think 

Tvrestas Are you m pam? 

Oedipus Less . . . the pain is going 
Ah 1 it was like fire, red pepper, a thou- 
sand pinpoints, a cat’s paw scrabbhng in my 
eye Thank you 

Tvresuxs Can you see? 

Oedipus Not clearly, but I can see, I can 
see Phewl I really thought I was blmd 
for good and that it was one of 3'our kmd 
of tncks Besides, I rather deserved it 

Tvresvas It’s mce to believe in miracles 
when miracles smt us, and when they don’t, 
it’s mce to believe m them no longer but 
say it IS a trick on the part of the sooth- 
sayer 

Oedipus Forgive me I am of a violent 
and vindictive disposition I love Jocasta 
I was waiting for her, impatiently, and this 
extraordinary phenomenon, all those images 
of the future in the pupil of your eyes put 
me under a spell, made me dizzy — as if I 
was drunk 

Tiresias Can you see better now? It is 
an almost blmd man asking you 

Oedipus Qmte, and I have no more pam 
Heavens, I’m ashamed of my conduct to- 
wards an infirm old man and a pnest Will 
yon accept my apologies? 

Tiresias I was only speaking for jmur 
own good and Jocasta’s 

Oedipus Tiresias, m a way I owe you 
somethmg in return, a confession that is dif- 
ficult to make, and which I had pronused 
myself I would make to no one 

Tiresias A confession? 

Oedipus I noticed during the coronation 
ceremony that you and Creon were making 
signs to one another Do not deny it 
Well, I wished to keep my identity secret, 
but I give it up Listen carefully, Tiresias 
I am not a wanderer I come from Connth 


I am the only child of King Polybius and 
Queen Merope A nobody will not soil this 
mamage bed I am a kmg and son of a 
king 

Tiresias My lord [He boios} A word 
from you would have cleared the atmos- 
phere of the uneasmess created by your m- 
cogmto My little girl will be so glad 

Oedipus But waitl I ask you as a fa- 
vour to safeguard at least this last mght 
Jocasta still loves m me the wanderer 
dropped out of the clouds, the jmung man 
stepping suddenly out of the shadows It 
will unfortunately be only too easy to de- 
stroy this mirage tomorrow In the mean- 
time, I hope the queen will become suffi- 
ciently submissive for her to learn without 
disgust that Oedipus is not a pnnce fallen 
from the sky, but merely a pnnce 

I wish you good evemng, Tiresias Jo- 
casta will be on her way back I am drop- 
ping with fatigue and we want to re- 
main m intimacy together This is our 
desire 

Tiresias My lord, excuse me [Oedipus 
makes a sign to him with his hand Tirb- 
siAS stops at the left-hand exit} One last 
word 

Oedipus [loftily} What is it? 

Tiresias Forgive my boldness This eve- 
ning, after the closing of the temple, a beau- 
tiful jmung girl came into the prn ate chapel 
where I work and, without a word of excuse, 
handed me this belt and said “Gne it to 
Lord Oedipus and repeat word for word this 
sentence Take this belt with that you 
will be able to get to me when I hai e killed 
the beast ” I had scarcely tucked away the 
belt when the girl burst out laughing and 
disappeared, but I couldn’t make out m 
what direction 

Oedipus [snatching away ike belt} And 
that’s j^ur trump card You have alread}’’ 
built up a whole system in order to destroy 
my hold on the queen’s head and heart 
How should I know? A previous promise 
of mamage . A girl takes her revenge 
The temple scandal Tell-tale 

find 

Tiresias I was fulfilhng my commission 
That’s all 

Oedipus Miscalculation and bad pohcy 
Go and carry tlus bad news with all 
speed to Pnnce Creon [Tihesias stays on 
the threshold} He reckoned he was going to 
scare me ! But m point of fact, it is I who 
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scare you, Tiresias, 7 scare you I can see it 
vmtten on large letters on your face It 
wasn’t so easy to terrorize the child Con- 
fess that the child terrifies jou, grandpa! 
Confess, grandpa! Confess I temfy you! 
Confess at least I make 3 ou afraid 1 

[Oedipus w lying face down on the am- 
md-shin Tiresias is standing like a 
bronze statue Silence Then thun- 
der! 

Tiresias Yes Veiy afraid [Ho leaves, 
walking backwards His prophetic voice 
can be heard! Oedipus! Oedipus! hsten to 
me You are pursuing classic gloiy There 
is another kind obscure glory, the last re- 
source of the arrogant person who persists 
in opposmg the stars 

[Oedipus remains looking at the belt 
When JocASTA comes in, in her night- 
dress, he quickly hides the bell under 
the animal^km! 

Jocasia Well now? What did the old 
6ogy say? He must have tormented jou 
Oedtpus Yes no 
Jocasia He’s a monster He must ha\o 
proved to you that you are too 3 oung for 
me 


Oedipus You are beautiful, Jocasta ! 
Jocasia That I am old 
Oedipus He rather gave me to under- 
stand that I loved your pearls, and your 
diadem 

Jocasta Alwass damaging everything! 
spoiling eveiy'thing! Domg harm! 

Ocdipits But you can take it from me, 
ne didn't manage to scare me On the con- 
traiy, I scared him He admitted that 
Jocasta Well done! My love! You, 
car, after my pearls and diadem! 

Oedtpus I am happy to see you again 
thout any pomp, without your jewels and 
rders, white, young, and beautiful, in our 
loving room 


You 


Jocasta Young! Oedipus! . , 
mustn’t tell hes , , 

Oedipus Again 
Jocasta Don’t scold me 

^ ^ 

to K because a woman hke you ought 
fa such nonsense A young girl’s 

ue 18 as bonng as a white page on which 
nothing moving, whereas 
i. I must have the ^cars, the 
destiny, a beauty which has 
tempests Why should you be 
f crows’ feet, Jocasta? What would 


a silly little girl’s look or smile be worth be- 
side 3mur remarkable face, struck by fate, 
marked by the hangman, and tender, tender 
and [/ 7 c notices that Jocasta is weep- 
ing! Jocasta! my dear httle girl, you’re cry- 
ing I "Rniatever’s the matter? , Oh, 
look here . . What have I done? Jo- 
casta! . . 

Jocasia Am I so old then . . so very 
old? 

Oedipus My dear crazy girl! It’s you 
who persist m 

Jocasta Women say things to be contra- 
dicted They a!wa3's hope it isn’t true 

Oedipus Mv dear Jocasta! . How 
silly I am 1 What a clumsy bear I am 
Darling Calm 3'ourself, and kiss me 
. I meant 

Jocasta Never mind . I am being 
ridiculous [She dries her eyes! 

Oedipus It’s all my fault 

Jocasta It isn’t . TJicrc the 
black is runmng into my eyo now [Oedi- 
pus coaxes her! It’s all over 

Oedipus Quick, a smile [Slight rumbling 
of thunder! Listen 

Jocasta My nerves are bad because of 
the storm 

Oedipus The sky is so bright with stars, 
so pure 

Jocasta Yes, but tliere is a storm brew- 
ing somewhere When the fountain makes 
a still murmur like silence, and my shoulder 
aches, there is always a storm about and 
summer lightmng 

[She leans against the bay window 
Summer lightning! 

Oedipus Come here, quickly 

Jocasta Oedipus! come here a mo- 
ment 

Oedipus What is it? 

Jocasta The sentry look, lean out 
On the bench on the nght, he’s asleep 
Don’t you think he’s handsome, that boy? 
With his mouth wide open 

Oedipus I’ll teach him to sleep I’ll 
throw some water m his open mouth 

Jocasta Oedipus I 

Oedipus Sow dare he sleep when guard- 
ing the queen! 

Jocasta The Sphinx is dead and you’re 
ahve Let him sleep in peace I May all the 
town sleep in peace! May they all sleep 
every one! 

Oedipus Lucky sentr3 ! 

Jocasia Oedipus! Oedipus! I should 
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like to make you jealous, but it isn’t that 
This young guaid 

Oedipm What is so extraordinary about 
this young guard then? 

Jocasia During that famous mght, the 
mght of the Sphinx, while you were encoun- 
tering the beast, I had an escapade on the 
ramparts with Tiresias I had heard that a 
young soldier had seen the spectre of Laius, 
and that Laius was calhng for me to warn 
me of a threatemng danger Well that 
soldier was the very sentry who is guard- 
ing us 

Oedipus Who is guarding usl . Any 
way . . Let him sleep in peace, my kind 
Jocasta I shall guard you all right on my 
own Of course, not the slightest sign of 
the spectre of Laius 

Jocasta Not the shghtest, I’m sorry to 
lay • Poor lad I I touched his shoul- 
lers and legs, and kept saying to Zizi, 
Touch, touch,” and I was in a state . 
because he was hke you And it’s true, you 
know, Oedipus, he was like j'ou 
Oedipus You say “This guard was like 
you” But, Jocasta, you didn’t know me 
then, it was impossible for you to know or 
to guess . 

Jocasta Yes, indeed, that’s true I ex- 
pect I meant to say my son would be about 
his age iSilence] Yes I am gettmg 
muddled It’s only now that this likeness 
stnkes me iShe shakes off this uneasy feel- 
ing'] You’re a dear, you’re good-looking, I 
love you {After an attitude] Oedipus 1 
Oedipus My goddess 1 
Jocasta I approve of your not telhng the 
story of your victory to Creon or to Tire- 
sias, or to everj’^body Imth her arms round 
his neck], hut to me . to mel 
Oedipus [freeing himself] I had your 
promise 1 . And but for that boy 

Jocasta Is the Jocasta of j^esterday the 
Jocasta of now? Haven’t I a nght to share 
your memories without anybody else know- 
ing anythmg about it? 

Oedipus Of course 

Jocasta And do you remember, you kept 
saying “No, no, Jocasta, later, later when 
we are m our lovmg room” Well, aren’t 
we m our lo\ung room? 

Oedipus Persistent monkey 1 Charmer! 
She always ends by gettmg what she wants 
Now he still I am begmmng 
Jocasta Oh, Oedipus 1 Oedipus! What 
fun! What fun! I’m qmte still 


[Jocasta lies doirni, shuts her eyes, and 
keeps still Oedipus begins lying, 
hesitating, inventing, accompanied by 
the storm] 

Oedipus Now I was neanng Thebes 
I was followmg the goat-track which rounds 
the hill to the south of the town I was 
thinking of the future, of you whom I 
imagined less beautiful than you are m 
realitj', but still, very beautiful, pamted, and 
sitting on a thione m the centre of a group 
of ladies-m-waiting Supposing you do kill 
it, I thought, would you, Oedipus, dare to 
ask for the promised reward? Should I 
dare to go near the queen? And I 
kept walking and worrymg myself, when all 
of a sudden I came to a halt My heart 
was beating hard I had just heard a sort 
of song The voice that sang it was not of 
this world Was it the Sphinx^ My haver- 
sack contained a kmfe I shpped the knife 
under my tumc and crept along Do you 
happen to know the nuns of a httle temple 
on that hill, with a pedestal and the hmd- 
quarters of a chimera? [Silence] Jocasta 
Jocasta . Sleeping? 

Jocasta [awaking with a start] What? 
Oedipus . 

Oedipus You were sleepmg 
Jocasta I wasn’t 

Oedipus Oh, yes, you were There’s a 
fickle little girl for youl She demands a 
story and then goes and falls asleep m the 
middle of it instead of hstemng 
Jocasta I heard it all You’re mistaken 
You were speakmg of a goat-track 
Oedipus A long way past the goat-track! 
Jocasta Don’t be angry, darhng Are 
jou cross with me? 

Oedipus Me? 

Jocasta Yes, you are cross with me, and 
nghtly T\Tiat a stupid silly I am! Thats 
what age does for you 
Oedipus Don’t be sad I’ll start the 
story again, I promise you, but first of all 
you and I must he down side by side and 
sleep a little After that, we shall get out 
of this glue and this struggle against sleep 
which IS spoiling everjrthmg The first one 
to wake up will wake the other Promise 
Jocasta Promised Poor queens know 
how to sleep sitting, for a mmute between 
two audiences But give me your hand I 
am too old, Tiresias was nght 
Oedipus Perhaps so for Thebes, where 
girls are marriageable at thirteen Then 
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what about mo? Am I an old man’ 
head IS droopmp, I am woken up In m\ 
chm hitting m\ chc‘>t 

Jocasla You? TliatV quite diffpront, 
It's the dustm in, n«J cluldron ^ n ’ IJut n*? 
for mo You begin to tell me the ino'-t 
manellous slon in the uorhl and 1 go and 
doze awai like n pramima bo'-ide the fire 
And lou mil punisli mo In nrior bcgimmic 
it 01 or again, and finding oNcu'-e'i Did 
1 talk? 

Oedipus Talk? Ko 1 thought \ on u ere 
being \ct> attentne You uuuphtN girl, 
ha\e Aou some Fccrol« jou arc afrutl ion 
miglit disclose to me during ^ our hle( p’ 
Jocatta I was simph nfrud of tho'-e 
foolish things that we Fomctinica •■•ix ulnn 
slccpitig 

Oedipus You were routing ns pood ns 
gold So long, mj little queen 
JocQsln So long, mx king, mx loxo 
Uland Vi hand, side by side, they rhul 
their eyes and Jail into (he hem y rlnp 
o/ people who struggle agam’-t slctp 
A pause The jountnin '■ohloquisi 
Slight thunder Suddenly, the light- 
ning becomes the lightning of dreani'^ 
The dream of OrniPua The animal- 
ehn is pushed up U iK lifted by the 
head of Amhiib lie shows the bdt 
at the end of his outstrctchid arm 
Oedipus tosses about and turns ot’crl 
Anubis [tn a slow moehng voicel 
Thanks to my unhappx’’ childhood, I hnxe 
pursued studies which gixe me a great 
nff-mfl of Thebes, and I don’t 
think this simple-minded monster is cx- 
pectmg to bo confronted bj' a pupil of the 
scholars of Connth But if you hnx c 
plajed a tnck on me, I eliall drag you bj 
he hair lUp to a howl} I shall drag you 
^ you by the hair, 

t shall grip you till the blood floxvsl 
i Shall gnp you till the blood flows 1 

o^sta [dreaming} No, not that paste, 
not that foul pastel 

, [tn a distant, muffled voice] I 

three, four, 

fivo nine, ten, ten, eleven, fourteen, 

, two, four, seven, fifteen, fifteen, fifteen, 
htteen, three, four 

Anubis would bound for- 
.„®®^ouId open his wolf-hke jaws! 

“**®PPears under the platform 
The antmalskm resumes its normal 
appearance} 


Ocdipiv nolpmtl Tlelpl Helpl Come 

to met pAcrxbodx 1 Come herd 

Jacastn Bhat? ]Vhat is it” Ocdipusl 
mx ihirhngl 1 Mas sleeping like n lumpl 
Bake up! 

rShr s/ifl/ cs him} 

Oedipus [itrugpling and tailing tit the 
Sphinx} Oh! Madim, Madam! Merix, 
Madam! Merex M'ul'im! No! No! 
No! No. Madam 1 

Jnrn In Mx pet, don’t priire me fo It’s 
a dream This is me, me, Joi isln, xour 
xxife, Joeisti 

Otdip'et No, not [//r otrnf nis] Whore 
xx.is P llmx ghiLstlx 1 Joc'iMa, IS that xmi ^ 
B hat a nightmare, xximt a homlilc 
nightmare! 

Jonvtn There, llure, it's i\\[ oxer, xou 
are in our room, do ir, in mx arms 

OtdipU" Didn’t xou anj thing’ 
lU dlx, how Fillx I am, it xxas that ammal- 
••km Plifw* I must Imxc talked 

\\ hat did 1 sni ? 

It's xour turn now You xxero 
Fhoutmg "Madam I No,no, Mndaml No, 
Madam Men x. Madam!’’ Who was that 
xxnked woman? 

Oedipus I’xo forgotten now What a 
night I 

Jncaita And ns for mol Your fhouts 
f-axrd me from an unspeakable nighlmiire 
Look! You’re Foaked througli, Bxvimuung in 
perspirition Its mv fault I let jou go 
to fIu'p in nil those hoaxx clothes, golden 
thains, clasps, and those sandals xxhich tut 
xour heel [S/»r lifts him up He Jails 

bacl] Como along 1 Wimt a big babvl 
I can’t possibb leaxo >ou in this state 
Don't make j ourself hoaxw, help mo 

[She lifts him up, tales off his tunic 
and rubs him down} 

Oedipus [still in a vague state] Y’os, mx’ 
little darling mother 

JocaHla [mocking him} "Yea, my little 
dnrhng mother ” What a child I Now 
he’s taking me for his mother 

Oedipus [awake} Oh, forgive me, Jo- 
casla, my love, I am being so silly You see 
I'm half asleep, I mix up everything I 
xvas thousands of miles away with my 
mother who always thinks I’m too cold or 
too hot You’re not cross? 

Jocasia Silly boy! Let me see to you, 
and sleep away All the time lie’s excusing 
himself and asking forgiveness My wordl 
What a polite young man! He must have 
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been taken care of by a very kind mother, 
very kind, and then you go and leave her, 
there But I mustn’t complain of that I 
love with all the warmth of a woman in 
love that mother who petted you and kept 
you and brought you up for me, for us 
Oedipus Sweet 

Jocasta I should say so I Your sandals 
Raise your left leg iShe takes off his 
sandals} And now the right [Same busi- 
ness, suddenly she utters a terrible cry} 
Oedipus Hurt yourself? 

Jocasta No no 

[She recoils, and stares like a mad 
creature at Oedipus’ feet} 

Oedipus Ah! my scars I didn’t 

know they were so ugly My poor darling, 
did they alarm you? 

Jocasta Those holes . how did you 
get them^ They must come from such 
senous injunes 

Oedipus From the hunt, I think I was 
in the woods, my nurse was carrying me 
Suddenly from a clump of trees a wild boar 
broke cover and charged her She lost her 
head and let me go I fell and a wood- 
cutter killed the ammal while it was be- 
labouring me with its tusks . It’s truel 
But she IS as pale as a ghost! My darling! 
I ought to have warned you I’m so used 
to them myself, those awful holes I didn’t 
know you were so sensitive 
Jocasta It’s nothing 
Oedipus Weanness and sleepiness put us 
into this state of vague terror you had 
just come out of a bad dream 
Jocasta No, Oedipus No As a 
matter of fact, those scars remind me of 
something I am always trymg to forget 
Oedipus I always strike unlucky 
Jocasta You couldn’t possibly know 
It’s to do with a woman, my foster-sister 
and linen-maid She was with child at the 
same age as myself, at eighteen She wor- 
shipped her husband despite the difference 
of age and wanted a son But the oracles 
predicted so fearful a future for the child 
that, after giving birth to a son, she had 
not the courage to let it live 
Oedipus What? 

Jocasta Wait Imagine what 

strength of mind a poor woman must have 
to do away with the life of her life the 
son from her womb, her ideal on earth and 
love of loves 


Oedipus And what did this woman 
do? 

Jocasta With death in her heart, she 
boied holes in the feet of the nursling, tied 
them, carried it secretly to a mountain-side 
and abandoned it to the wolves and bears 

[She hides her face} 

Oedipus And the husband? 

Jocasta Everyone thought the child had 
died a natural death, and that the mother 
had bhned it with her own hands 

Oedipus And . this woman still 
lives? 

Jocasta She is dead 

Oedipus So much the better for her, for 
my first example of royal authority would 
have been to inflict on her, pubhcly, the 
worst tortures, and* afterwards, to haA'e her 
put to death 

Jocasta The oracles were clear and 
matter-of-fact Before those things a 
woman always feels so stupid and helpless 

Oedipus To kill! [Recalling Laius] Of 
course, it isn’t infamous to kill when earned 
away by the instinct of self-defence, and 
when bad luck is involved But basely to 
kill in cold blood the flesh of one’s flesh, to 
break the chain . to cheat in the game! 

Jocasta Oedipus, let’s talk about some- 
thing else . your funous little face upsets 
me too much 

Oedipus Yes, let’s talk about something 
else I should be in danger of loving you 
less if you tned to defend this miserable 
wretch 

Jocasta You’re a man, my love, a free 
man and a chief! Try and put yourself m 
the place of a child-mother who is credulous 
about the oracles, worn out, disgusted, con- 
fined, and temfied by the pnests 

Oedipus A linen-maid ! That’s her only 
excuse Would you have done it? 

Jocasta [mth a gesture} No, of course 
not 

Oedipus And don’t run away with the 
idea that to fight the oracles requires a 
herculean determination I could boast and 
pose as a wonder, I should be lying You 
know, to thwart the oracles, I only had to 
turn my back on my family, my longings, 
and my country But the farther I got from 
my native town, and the nearer I came to 
yours, the more I felt I was returmng home 

Jocasta Oedipus! Oedipus, that httle 
mouth of yours which chatters away, that 
little wagging tongue, those frownmg eye- 
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brows njifl fim r\r‘-> Cottbint tli*' r\<- 
brons rch\ p blHo .»n«l thv mu 

close penth for onto im«l \\\ st wotuh he 
used lor softer nn v.s.r's tb'in xsord**” 
Ordipm There 1 po Mpmn \ hi nr, n 
grent bear, nnd *1 one it Ibnl 

Joen'ita You »ro n fluid 
Oedtp f 1 m not n club! 

/oM'/n Now lies 0 ^ npun’ TIi'ti , 
there, be fi pond hij\ 

Ocdipu* 'inu’rc npbt I’m hdnxmp 
ncr\ bidh Cdm tbi® tnlkitne mouth 
with nour-, and iIjcm ft\irisb c\c- ujlh 
nour fingers 

Joca’iln One moment 111 buttbepnt- 
ing I don’t like to know fhnt pritinp*' 
open at night 
Oedipus 1 11 po 

Joco'ffl You Mnv hinp doun I II 
take a look in the mirror nf flu ^ iiiie time 
Do ^ou v*nnt to rinhriifc n fright ' Afi‘r 
all this e\citcniont, the pods 'done know 
^hal I look 111 c Don’t inukc me i» r\ mis 
Don’t look at me Turn thr otlu r mu, 
Oedipus 

Oedipus I’m tummp o\tr l//< /u 
fferoM the hrd utih /us hind on thr filpi o} 
me cradle] There, I’m fhuttinp jn\ eics 

Uricisre po(s to the tnndoir] 
/ocirsfa [to The little holdiir 

IS sun asleep, he’-, Imlf-mktd and jl 
tsnt warm tonight jraor J«d! 

IS/ic ffors to the niovablr mirror, nid- 
dcnly, she utops, listrmnff in thr dinc- 
t»on o] the stjunre A Diius K us toll rap 
very loud with long jinii.is bduini 
hts rc/lcctionsj 

t/ic DruriJ Politics! 

1 ,, ^ What a messl Tlie\ ju^-t 

S, T « 

Sorry, n mistake ’s a ^oldler 
arm}^ Salute! Salute the elccping 

ISilcnce JocASTA stands on her tors, 
and tries to see outside] 

Jr, ‘I’sgrace a disgrace 

oco«<a Oedipus, my dear! 
ydipus Itn hts sleep] Hi I 

dru^!!nu Oedipus I There's n 

soldier w, ^ away, and the 

I*lea8e) Oedipus! Oedipus I 

4 

IShe shakes him] 


Otihpr 1 Mind 1 iiniiind I t diiilite I 
midit'itc, I Mi'iM 1 Minnou, 1 knit, 1 pint, 

Jiifii'fn \\ hat'*- he ‘■*i\ inp*’ IIou hr lUli- 
fnlK he ih-T]''*! I mipht dm, he wouldn’t 
iHUtre It 

Th, n-'iid Politics* 

I//r ’■'tifj* .I” vion O'" thi fiTit I in • me 
MIC, Jot br\(r’ Oiiui 1 s puttiun 
hi' hi ml hurl nil tin ribjt nj tin rtiullr, 
ni d gill ' tn tin imddU nf tin rnntn 
i'hl h tl I ’•] 

M ul «m, wh'if M < r are ^ mi at ” 
Midim wh»ti\rrar< \ou at** 

\(mr lui'hini!’** iniiHi too ^ounp, 
Much loo \onnp for sou, tint s 
flu’ list . 

I,t r« tl r\ 

Joro'in Ohl Thi hi 

lit Druid Madam, wliiit r\er an \ou 
nt 

With llu*- lioK m im ipi *’ 
IDurng xrhat follmr'-, .Tor In 

wdihred, gnrf (o thi u inintr an tip- 
tin 1 hi n rhr nlurn In Ihi hid, 
mil Ifontiif/ our Oiairi xcntihi' hv 
fiiri , but ftill Inid tug funii (tun to 
tiliu in till r/iriction nj tin uindnii, 
iihiri (In inici nf thi Dltl.\u fi/trr- 
luirr- trir/i Mr murmur of tin fountani 
and tin corlrrmi' hhc lulls thr sUi p 
nf Oliui’lis by innlly rod in y the 
rmdli 1 

Ihr Druid Xow, if I were in polities 
Id •" u to the qiu en Madam 1 
a minor t in'l he lour man Take n 

ttu<-bind wfio's fronons, sober, and atronp 
n hu'-bind like me 

1 oicc of the Guard [uho has just awak- 
ened lie gradually recovers his sclf- 
asMirancr] Mo\c on I 

I nice of the Drunk Salute the waking 
nmij I 

I hc Guard Mo\o ont And look sharp I 

The Drunk You might at least be 
polite 

[As soon as the Guaiu) is heard, Jocasti 
leaves the cradle, having first muffled 
OnurtJs’ head in the muslin] 

The Guard D'you want mo to stop your 
mouth? 

The Drunk Always politics 1 What a 
mcssl 

Madam, what ever are you at? 

The Guard Come on, hop itl Clear 
off! 
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been taken care of by a very kind mother, 
very kind, and then you go and leave her, 
there But I mustn’t complain of that I 
love mth all the -warmth of a -woman in 
love that mother who petted you and kept 
you and brought you up for me, for us 
Oedipus Sweet 

Jocasta I should say so 1 Your sandals 
Raise your left leg IShe takes off hts 
sandals] And now the right [Same husi-^ 
ness, suddenly she utters a terrible cry] 
Oedipus Hurt yourself? 

Jocasta No . no 
IShe recoils, and stares like a mad 
creature at Oedipus* jeet] 

Oedipus Ah! my scars . I didn’t 
know they were so ugly My poor darling, 
did they alarm you? 

Jocasta Those holes . how did you 
get them? . . They must come from such 
serious injuries 

Oedipus From the hunt, I think I was 
m the woods, my nurse was carrying me 
Suddenly from a clump of trees a wild boar 
broke cover and charged her She lost her 
head and let me go I fell and a wood- 
cutter killed the ammal while it was be- 
labouring me with Its tusks . . . It’s true! 
But she 18 as pale as a ghost 1 My darling! 
I ought to have warned you I’m so used 
to them myself, those awful holes I didn’t 
know you were so sensitive 
Jocasta It’snothmg . . 

Oedipus Weanness and sleepiness put us 
into this state of vague terror you had 
just come out of a bad dream 
Jocasta No, Oedipus No As a 
matter of fact, those scars remind me of 
something I am always trying to forget 
Oedipus I always strike unlucky 
Jocasta You couldn’t possibly know 
It’s to do with a woman, my foster-sister 
and linen-maid She was -with child at the 
same age as myself, at eighteen She wor- 
shipped her husband despite the difference 
of age and -wanted a son But the oracles 
predicted so fearful a future for the child 
that, after gi\nng birth to a son, she had 
not the courage to let it hve 
Oedipus What? 

Jocasta Wait Imagine what 

strength of mind a poor woman must have 
to do away -with the hfe of her life the 
son from her womb, her ideal on earth and 
love of loves 


Oedipus And what did this woman 
do? 

Jocasta With death m her heart, she 
bored holes in the feet of the nurelmg, tied 
them, carried it secretly to a mountain-side 
and abandoned it to the wolves and bears 

[She hides her jace] 

Oedipus And the husband? 

Jocasta Everyone thought the child had 
died a natural death, and that the mother 
had buried it with her own hands 

Oedipus And this woman still 
lives? 

Jocasta She is dead 

Oedipus So much the better for her, for 
my first example of royal authority would 
have been to inflict on her, pubhcly, the 
worst tortures, and afterwards, to ha-\e her 
put to death 

Jocasta The oracles were clear and 
matter-of-fact Before those things a 
woman always feels so stupid and helpless 

Oedipus To kill! {.Recalling Laius] Of 
course, it isn’t infamous to kill when earned 
away by the instinct of self-defence, and 
when bad luck is involved But basely to 
kill m cold blood the flesh of one’s flesh, to 
break the cham to cheat in the game! 

Jocasta Oedipus, let’s talk about some- 
thing else your funous httle face upsets 
me too much 

Oedipus Yes, let’s talk about somethmg 
else I should be in danger of loving you 
less if you tried to defend this miserable 
•wretch 

Jocasta You're a man, my love, a free 
man and a chief! Try and put yourself in 
the place of a child-mother who is credulous 
about the oracles, worn out, disgusted, con- 
fined, and temfied by the pnests 

Oedipus A Imen-maid ! That’s her only 
excuse Would you have done it? 

Jocasta {with a gesture] No, of course 
not 

Oedipus And don’t run away “With the 
idea that to fight the oracles requires a 
herculean determination I could boast and 
pose as a wonder, I should be lying You 
know, to thwart the oracles, I only had to 
turn my back on my family, my longings, 
and my country But the farther I got from 
my native to^vn, and the nearer I came to 
yours, the more I felt I was returning home 

Jocasta Oedipus! Oedipus, that httle 
mouth of yours which chatters away, that 
httle waggmg tongue, those fro-wrung eye- 
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brows and fien’’ c^es• Couldn’t the cve- 
brows rch\ a little, Oedipus and the c\ cs 
close gently for once, and that mouth be 
used for softer caresses than words? 

Oedipus There I go again A bear, a 
great bear, and a clumsj' one at that. 

Jocasla You are a child 

Oedipus I’m not a child 

Jocasfa Now he’s off again I There, 
there, be a good boy 

Oedipus Y’ou’re Tight I’m bclianng 

\crj badl> Calm this talkatno mouth 

with jours, and these fc^erlsh ejes with 
jour fingers 

Jocasta One moment I'll chut the grat- 
ing I don’t like to know that grating s 
open at night 

Oedipus I’ll go 

Jocasla You staj' Ijing down . Ill 
take a look m the mirror at the same time 
Do jou want to embrace a fnght? After 
all this excitement, the gods alone know 
what I look like Don’t make mo ner\ ous 
Don't look at me Turn the other w n , 
Oedipus 

Oedipus I’m turning oier [f/c lies 
across the hed with his head on Ihe edge oj 
the cradle] There, I’m shutting mj cj cs 

[Jocasta goes io the unndow] 

Jocasta [to Oedipus] The little soldier 
18 sbll asleep, he’s half-naked and it 
isn't warm tomght poor lad I 

[She goes to the movable mirror, sud- 
denly, she stops, listening in the direc- 
tion of the square A Drunk m talhiiig 
very loud with long pauses between 
his reflections'} 

Voice of the Drunk Politics 1 

f , 7 '^~ticsl "What a messl They just 
Jctle me to death 1 . Hoi Lookl a 

^Qunl Sony, a mistake 's a soldier 
Salute 1 Salute the sleeping 

armyl 


[Silence Jocasta stands on her toes, 
and tries to see outside} 
yoice of the Drunk Politics! [Long 
^e] It’s a disgrace a disgrace 
Jocasta Oedipus, my dcarl 
Oedipus [tn his sleep} Hi I 

Oedipus! There’s a 
and the sentry doesn’t hear him I 
Knin ^ want him sent away, and the 

Ple^ei Oedipus! Oedipus 1 

» 

[She shakes him} 


Oedipus I wind, I unwind, I calculate I 
meditate, I wcaio, I winnow, I knit, 1 plait, 
I cross, 

Jocasta lAHiat’s he saj ing? How bcaiiti- 
fulh he sloops I I might die, ho wouldn’t 
notice it 

The Drunk Politicsl 
UJc sings As soon as the first hues arc 
sung, Jocasta leaves Oidipus putting 
his head back on the edge of the cradle, 
and goes to the middle of the room 
She listens} 

Madam what c\ cr are j on at? 
Madam what c\or arc x ou at? 

Your hu'iband’s much loo young. 
Much loo joung for j’ou, that’s 
flat 1 . Flat 

El cctcm 

Jocasta Ohl The beasts 

7 he Drunk Madam, wliat c\cr are xou 
at 

With this holj* marriage’ 
[Di/nncr what follows, Jocasta, be- 
wildered, goes to the window tm tip- 
toe 7'hcn she returns to the bed, 
and leaning over Oinrpus, watches his 
face, but still looking from time to 
time in the direction of the window, 
where the voice of the Drunk alter- 
nates with the murmur of the fountain 
and the cockcrows She lulls the sleep 
of Oi dipus by gently rocking the 
cradle] 

The Drunk Now, if I were m politics 
I’d say to the queen Madam I 
a minor can’t be jour man Take a 
husband who's serious, sober, and strong 
a husband like me 

Voice of the Guard [who has just awak- 
ened lie gradually recovers his self- 
assurance} Moxre on! 

Voice of the Drunk Salute the waking 
army I 

7’hc Guard Move on! And look sharp 1 

The Drunk You might at least be 
pohte 

[As soon as the Guard is heard, Jocasta 
leaves ihe cradle, having first muffled 
Oedipus’ head tn the muslin} 

The Guard D’you want me to stop your 
mouth? 

The Drunk Always politics! What a 
messl 

Madam, what ever are you at? . 

The Guard Come on, hop itl Clear 
off! 
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The Drunk I*m cleanng off, Fm cleanng 
off, but you might be pohte about it 

[Dunng these remarks, Jocasta goes 
to the mirror She cannot see herself 
omng to the moonlight conflicting 
with the dawn She takes the mirror 
by its supports and moves it away 
from the wall The mirror itself stays 
fastened to the scenery Jocasta drags 
the frame along, trying to get some 
light, glancing at Obdiptjs who sleeps 
on She brings the piece of furniture 
carefully into the foreground, opposite 
the prompter's box, so that the public 
becomes her mirror and Jocasta looks 
at herself in full mew of aU] 

The Drunk {very distant] 

Your husband’s much too young. 
Much too young for you, that’s 
flat! Flat! 

[/Sound of the Sentry’s footsteps, bugle- 
calls, cockcrows, a kind of snoring noise 
from the rhythmic, youthful breathing 
of Oedipus Jocasta, with her face 
up against the empty mirror, lifts her 
cheeks by handfuls] 

ACT FOUR 

Oedipus Rex 
(J7 years later) 

The Voice Seventeen years soon pass 
The great plague m Thebes seems to be the 
first set-back to that renowned good luck 
of Oedipus For their infernal machine to 
work properly, the gods wanted all ill-luck 
to appear m the gmse of good luck After 
delusive good fortune, the king is to know 
true misfortune and supreme consecration, 
which, m the hands of the cruel gods, makes 
of this playmg-card kmg, m the end, a man 

Cleared of the bedroom, the red hangings 
of which are pulled away into the flies, the 
platform seems to be surrounded by walls 
which grow in size It finally represents an 
inner courtyard By a balcony high up 
Jocasta’s room w made to communicate 
with this court One gets to it through an 
open door below, in the centre 
When the curtain rises, Oedipus, aged, 
and wearing a little beard, stands near to 
the door Tibesias and Cre»n are standing 
on the right and left of the court Centre 
right, a young hoy rests one knee on the 
ground he is the Messenger from Connth 


Oedipus What have. I done to shock 
people now, Tiresias? 

Tiresias You are enlargmg on thmgs, as 
usual I think, and FU say agam, it might 
be more decent to learn of a father’s death 
with less joy 

Oedipus Indeed ITo the Messenger] 
Don’t be afraid, boy. Tell me, what was 
the cause of Polj’^bius’ death? Is Merope so 
very tembly u^appy? 

Messenger King Polybius died of old 
age, my lord, and . the queen, his wife, 
is barely conscious She is so old she can’t 
fully realize even her misfortune 
Oedipus [Ais hand to his mxiuth] Jo- 
casta I Jocasta! 

[Jocasta appears on the balcony, she 
parts the curtain She is wearing her 
red scarf] 

Jocasta ■'^at is it? 

Oedipus How pale you are! Don’t 3 ou 
feel well? 

Jocasta I admit that what with the 
plague, the heat, and visits to the hospitals 
I feel qmte exhausted I was resting on 
my bed 

Oedipus This messenger has brought me 
great news, worth disturbmg you for 
Jocasta lastonished] Good news^ 
Oedipus Tiresias blames me for findmg 
it good My father is dead 
Jocasta Oedipus! 

Oedipus The oracle told me I should be 
his murderer, and that I should be the hus- 
band of my mother Poor Merope! she 
15 very old, and my father, Polybius, has 
died a good natural death! 

Jocasta The death of a father is never 
a happy event, as far as I know 
Oedipus I hate play-actmg and conven- 
tional tears To be qiute genume, I was so 
young when I left my father and mother, 
that I no longer have any particular feel- 
ings for them 

Messenger Lord Oedipus, if I may . 
Oedipus You may, my boy 
Messenger Your indifference os not 
really mdifference I can explam it to you 
Oedipus Something new 
Messenger I ought to have begun at the 
end of the stoiy On his death-bed, the 
kmg of Cormth asked me to tell you that 
you are only his adopted son 
Oedipus What? 

Messenger Mj-^ father, one of Polybius 
shepherds, found you on a hill, at the mer<y * 
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of wild beasts He was a poor man, he 
earned his find to the queen who used to 
weep because she had no children This 
IS how the honour of performing such an 
extraordinary mission at the Theban court 
has fallen to me 

Ttresias This young man must be ex- 
hausted after his joumej', and he has 
crossed our town which is full of unhealthy 
stenches Perhaps it would be better if he 
took some refreshment and rested before 
being questioned 

Oedvpvs No doubt, Tiresias, you would 
like the torture to last You think mj' 
world IS tottenng You don’t know me well 
enough Don’t you rejoice too soon Per- 
haps I am happy to be a child of fortune 
Ttresias I was only putting you on your 
guard against your simster habit of ques- 
tioning, seeking to know and understand 
eveiythmg 

Oedipus Whether I am a child of the 
muses or of a common tramp, I shall ques- 
tion without fear, I will know things 
Jocasta Oedipus, my love, he is nght 
You get excited You get excited 
and you believe everything you’re told, and 
then afterwards 

Oedipus Upon my word! That’s the 
last straw 1 Unflinchingly I withstand the 
hardest knocks, and you all plot to make 
me put up with these thmgs and not try 
to find out where I come from 
Jocasta Nobody is plotting my 

love but I know 

Oedipus You’re wrong, Jocasta No- 
body knows me at present, neither you, nor 
^ nor any one else ITo the Messenobe] 
Don’t tremble, my lad Speak up Tell 
Os more 

Messenger That’s all I know. Lord Oedi- 
PUs, except that my father untied you when 
you were half-dead, hanging by your 
Winded feet from a short branch 
Oedipus Ohl so that’s how we came 
by those fine scars! 

Jocasta Oedipus, Oedipus, dear 
come up here Anybody would think 
you enjoy plungmg kmves mto your 
Wounds 

Oedipus And so those were my swad- 
bng clothes I My story of the hunt 

if ^^0 so many others Well, 

thats the way things are I may 

come of a god of the woods and a dryad. 


and have been nourished by wolves Don’t 
vou rejoice too soon, Tiresias! 

Ttresias You do me an injustice 
Oedipus At any rate, I haven’t killed 
Polybius, but now I come to tlunk of 
it I have killed n man 
Jocasta You ! 

Oedipus Yesl II Ohl you needn’t be 
alarmed It was accidental, and sheer bad 
luck! Yes, I have killed, soothsayer, but 
as for parricide, you’d better officially gi\e 
it up During a brawl with the serving-men, 
I killed an old man at the cross-roads of 
Delphi and Daubs 

Jocasta At the cross-roads of Delphi 
and Dnuhs! 

[She disappears as tf droiomngl 
Oedipus There’s marvellous matenal for 
3 ’' 0 u to bmld up a really fine catastrophe 
That traveller must have been my father 
"Heaxens, my father!” But incest won’t 
be so easy, gentlemen What do you think, 
Jocasta? [lie turns round and sees 

Jocasta has disappeared] Splendid! Sev- 
enteen years of happiness, and a perfect 
reign, two sons, two daughters, and then this 
noble lady only has to learn that I am the 
stranger whom, by the way, she first loved, 
and she turns her back on me Let her 
sulk! Let her sulk! I shall be left alone 
with my fate 

Creon Your wife, Oedipus, is ill The 
plague IS demoralizing us all The gods are 
pumshing the town and desire a victim 
A monster is hiding in our midst They 
demand he shall be found and driven out 
Day after day the police have failed and 
the streets are littered with corpses Do 
you realize what an effort you are asking 
of Jocasta? Do j^ou realize that you are 
a man and that she is a woman, an aging 
woman at that, and a mother who is dis- 
turbed about the contagion? Before blam- 
ing Jocasta for a movement of impatience, 
you might have tried to excuse her 
Oedipus I see what you are gettmg at, 
brother The ideal victim, the monster m 
hiding From one comcidence to an- 
other wouldn’t it be a pretty job, with 
the help of the pnests and the police, to 
succeed in muddling the people of Thebes 
and make them believe I am that monster! 
Creon Don’t be absurd 
Oedipus I think you’re capable of any- 
thing, my fnend But Jocasta, that’s an- 
other matter I am astomshed at her 
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attitude IHe calls herl Jocastal Jocastal 
Where are you? 

Tiresias She looked as though her nerves 
were all on edge She is resting let 
her be 

Oedipus I am going [He goes to-" 
ward the Messenger] Now, let us come to 
tlie point 

Messenger My lordl 
Oedipus Holes in my feet . bound 
. on the mountain-side . . How did 
I fail to understand at once? . . . And then 
I wondered why Jocasta 
It’s very hard to give up emgmas 
Gentlemen, I was not the son of a dryad 
Allow me to mtroduce you to the son of a 
hnen-maid, a child of the people, a native 
product 

Creon T\Tiat’s this all about? 

Oedipus Poor Jocastal One day I un- 
wittm^y told her what I thought of my 
mother . I imderstand everythmg now 
She must be terrified, and utterly desperate 
In short . wait for me I must question 
her at all costs, leaving nothing in the dark, 
so that this hornble farce may come to an 
end 

[He leaves by the middle door Creon 
immediately rushes to the Messenger, 
whom he pushes out through the door 
on the nghti 

Creon He is mad What does all this 
mean? 

Tiresias Don’t move A storm is commg 
to us from the most distant ages The thun- 
derbolt IS aimed at this man, and I ask you, 
Creon, to let the thunderbolt follow its 
whims, to wait motionless and not to mter- 
fere m the slightest 

[Suddenly Oedipus is seen on the bal- 
cony, stranded and aghast He leans 
on the wall with one handl 
Oedipus You have killed her for me 
Creon What do you mean, killed? 
Oedipus You have killed her for me 
That’s where she is, hanging hanging 

by her scarf . She is dead gentle- 
men, she IS dead It’s all over . all 
over 

Creon Dead? I’m commg 
Tiresias Stay here the pnest orders 
you to It’s inhuman, I know, but the 
circle IS closing, we must keep silent and 
^please stay here 

Creon You wouldn’t stop a brother 
fiom 


Tiresias I would 1 Let the story be 
Keep out of it 

Oedipus [at the doorU You have killed 
her for me she was romantic . weak 

. ill . you forced me to say 1 was a 
murderer Whom did I murder^ gentle- 
men, I ask you? . . through clumsmess, 
mere clumsmess just an old man on 
the road a stranger 

Tiresias Oedipus through mere clumsi- 
ness you have murdered Jocasta’s husband, 
King Laius 

Oedipus Mean wretches 1 . I can see 

it now I You are carrying on your plotl . 
it was even worse than I thought . You 
have made my poor Jocasta beheve that I 
was the murderer of Laius that I killed 
the king to set her free and so that I could 
marry her 

Tiresias Oedipus, you have murdered 
Jocasta’s husband, Kmg Laius I have 
known it for a long time, and you are tell- 
ing hes I haven’t said a word about it 
either to you or to her or to Cre6n or to 
any one else This is how you reward me 
for my silence 

Oedipus Laius! . So that’s it 
I am the son of Laius and of the Imen-maid 
The son of Jocasta’s foster-sister and Laws 

Tiresias [to Creon] If you want to 
now’s the time Quickly There are hmits 
ei'en to harshness 

Creon Oedipus, through you, my sister is 
dead I only kept silent to save the life of 
Jocasta I think it is useless to prolong un- 
necessanly the false mystery and the un- 
ravellmg of a sordid drama whose mtngue 
I have finally succeeded m discovenng 

Oedipus Intngue? 

Creon The most secret of secrets are 
betrayed one day or another to the deter- 
mined seeker The honest man, sworn to 
silence, talks to his wife, who talks to an 
intimate fnend, and so on [In to the 
wingsl Come m, shepherd 

[An old Shepherd comes in, trembhngl 

Oedipus Who is this man? 

Creon The man who earned you bleed- 
mg and bound onto the mountain-side ac- 
cording to your mother’s orders Let him 
confess 

Shepherd To speak means death to me 
Princes, why haven’t I died before so as not 
to live through this minute? 

Oedipus AWiose son am I, old man? 
Strike, stnke, quickly! 
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Shepherd Alas 

Oedipus I am near to the sound of some- 
tbng that should not be heard 
Shepherd And I to the saying of 
something that should not be said 
Creon You must say it I wish 3 ou to 
Shepherd You are the son of Jocasla, 
3 our wife, and of Lams, killed by yon where 
the three roads croK Incest and pamcide, 
ma3 the gods forgi\e 3’oul 
Oedipus I have killed whom I should 
not I have married whom I should not I 
have perpetuated what I should not All is 
clear [lie goes out] 

CCheon drives out Ihc /Shephebd] 
Creon Who was the linen-maid and 
foster-sister he was talking about? 

Tiresias Women caimot hold their 
tongues Jocasta must have made out that 
her cnme had been committed by a senmnt 
to see what effect it had on Oedipus 

[He holds his arm and listens with bent 
head Forbidding murmur The little 
Anticxine, with hair dishevelled, ap- 
pears on the balcony} 

Antigone Uncle! Tiresias! Come up, 
quickly! Hurry, it's horrible! I heard 
shneks inside, mother dear doesn’t move 
any more, she has fallen like a log, and 
father dear is wnthing over her bod3' and 
stabbing at his eyes with her big golden 
brooch There’s blood evers^here I’m 
frightened! I’m too frightened, come up 
come up, quickly 

[She goes tn] 

Creon This time nothmg shall prevent 
me 

Tiresias Yes, I shall I tell you, Creon, 
the fimshing touches are being put to a 
masterpiece of horror Not a word, not a 
gesture It would be unkind for us to cast 
over it so much as a shadow of ourselves 
Creon Sheer madness! 

Tiresias Sheer wisdom , You must 
admit 

Creon Impossible As for the rest, 
falls once more into my hands 
[He frees himself, and at the very mo- 
ment when he bounds forward, the 
door opens Oedipus appears, blind 
Antigone is clinging to his clothes] 
Tiresias Stop! 

^ mad! Why, but why 

ggjj e done that? Better have lulled him- 

Tiresias Bis pnde does not let him down 


He wanted to be the happiest of men, now 
he wants to be the most unhappy 
Oedipus Let them drne me out, let 
ihem finish me off, stone me, strike down 
the foul beast! 

Antigone Father! 

Tiresias Antigone ! My soothsasung 
staff! Offer it to him from me It will 
bnng him some luck 

[Antigone kisses the hand of Tibesias 
and Carnes the staff to Oedipus] 
Antigone Tiresias offers you his staff 
Oedipus Is he there? I accept it, 
Tiresias I accept it Do you re- 
member, eighteen years ago, I saw in 3 our 
eyes that I should become blind and I 
couldn’t understand it? I see it all clcarl3’’ 
now, Tiresias, but I am in pam I 
suffer The joume3'’ he hard 
Creon We must not let him cross the 
town, it would be an awful scandal 
Tiresias [in a low voice] In a town of 
plague? And besides, you know, the3' saw 
the king Oedipus wished to be, they won’t 
see the king he is now 
Creon Do you mean he will be invisible 
because he is blind? 

Tiresias Almost 

Creon Well, I can tell you I have had 
enough of your riddles and s>'mbols My 
head is firmly fixed on my shoulders and mv 
feet planted firmly on the ground I shall 
give orders 

Tiresias Your police may be well organ- 
ized, Creon, but where this man goes they 
will not have the slightest power 
Creon I 

[Tibesias seizes his arm and puts his 
hand over his mouth For Jo- 

casta appears in the doorway Jocasta, 
dead, white, beautiful, with closed eyes 
Her long scarf is wound round her 
neck] 

Oedipus Jocasta! You, dear! You 
alive I 

Jocasta No, Oedipus I am dead You 
can see me because you are bhnd, the 
others cannot see me 
Oedipus Tiresias is bhnd 
Jocasta Perhaps he can see me famtly 
but he loves me, he won’t say anv- 
thmg 

Oedipus Wife, do not touch me ! 

Jocasta Your wife is dead, hanged, Oedi- 
pus I am your mother It’s your mother 
who 13 coming to help you How 
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would you even get down these steps alone, 
my poor child? 

Oedipus Mother 1 

Jocasta Yes, my child, my httle boy 
Thmgs which appear abominable to 
human beings, if only you knew, from the 
place where I hve, if only you knew how 
ummportant they are ! 

Oedipus I am still on this earth 

Jocasta Only just 

Creon He is talking with phantoms, he’s 
delirious I shall not allow that little 
girl 

Tirestas They are in good care 

Creon Antigone! Antigone! I am call- 
ing you 

Antigone I don’t want to stay with my 
uncle! I don’t want to, I don’t want to 
stay in the house Dear father, dear father, 
don’t leave me! I will show you the way, 
I will lead you 

Creon Thankless creature 

Oedipus Impossible, Antigone You 
must be a good girl I cannot take you 
with me 

Antigone Yes, you can! 

Oedipus Are you gomg to desert your 
sister Ismene? 

Antigone She must stay with Eteocles 
and Polymces Take me away, please! 
Please! Don’t leave me alone! Don’t 
leave me with uncle! Don’t leave me at 
home! 

Jocasta The child is so pleased with her- 
self She imagmes she is your gmde Let 
her think she is Take her Leave every- 
thing to me 

Oedipus Oh! 

[He puts his hand to his head] 

Jocasta Are you suffering, dear? 


Oedipus Yes, m the head, the neck, the 
arms . . It’s fearful 

Jocasta I’ll give you a dressing at the 
fountam 

Oedipus [breaking down] Mother 

Jocasta Who would have beheved it? 
That wicked old scarf and that temble 
brooch ! Didn’t I say so time and again? 

Creon It’s utterly impossible I shall 
not allow a mad-man to go out free with 
Antigone It is my duty to 

Tiresias Duty! They no longer belong 
to you, they no longer come under your au- 
thonty 

Creon And pray whom should they be- 
long to? 

Tiresias To the people, poets and un- 
spoiled souls 

Jocasta Forward 1 Gnp my dress firmly 
don’t be afraid 

[They start off] 

Antigone Come along, father dear 
let’s go 

Oedipus Where do the steps begin? 

Jocasta and Antigone There is the 
whole of the platform yet 

[They disappear . Jocasta and An- 
' TiGONB speak in perfect unison] 

Jocasta and Antigone Careful 
count the steps One, two, three, four, 
five 

Creon And even supposing they leave 
the town, who will look after them, who will 
admit them? 

Tiiesias Glory 

Creon You mean rather dishonour, 
shame 

Tiresias li^Tio knows? 

THE END 
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Wtanstan Hugh Auden, poet, critic, and plasrwright, "was bom m York, England, in 
1907, his collaborator on The Ascent of F 6 and other plays, Christopher Isherwood, was 
bom in Cheshire in 1904 Auden had attended Oxford, begun his poetic career, and written 
his first play, The Dance oj Death, before joining talents with Isherwood The latter, after 
his graduation from Cambridge, spent several years teaching English m Berhn, returning to 
Loudon as a joumabst and film writer It was while working together on a film that the 
two men, the one a poet, the other a wnter of fiction, determined to collaborate on a play, 
a fantasy, The Dog Beneath the Skin (1935) This was followed in the next year by The 
Ascent of F 6 Their dramatic collaboration came to an end in 1939 with On the Frontier 
All three plays, together with The Dance of Death, are mterestmg examples of the at- 
tempt in the mid-thirties to find a suitable dramatic form for modem poetry, very much as 
the poets of the Romantic Revival from Wordsworth to Shelley had sought to revive po- 
etic drama in the early nineteenth century The modem poets, however, have had greater 
practical success — ^their plays have been produced, and even re-produced If none is likely 
to become an item of the standard repertory, at least the experiments of such men as 
T S Ehot, Stephen Spender, and Auden-Isherwood have extended the hmits of -the drama 
and made audiences aware once more of the power of poetic speech The enthusiastic sup- 
port of such producing groups as the Westminster and Mercury theatres in London and 
the college and little theatres of America has been an added factor m the comparative suc- 
cess of the movement 


Commenting on the work of another dramatist, Auden has mcidentally stated the prob- 
lem which confronts the poet in the contemporary theatre “The modem artist is m a 
dilemma If he has behefs, realizmg that he cannot assume them m his audience, he is 
tempted to underhne them m bis work and to become a preacher of pious religious or po- 
hhcal sermons to the faithful If he has none, he is drawn either like Wagner to a mythical 
symbohsm, or like Time magazine to reahstic reporting, evading the problem of behef by 


presenting something which is as ambiguous as life itself and so putting the audience vis-a- 
'is his work m the same situation as he is toward life ” Disregarding “reahstic reporting,” 
Auden and Isherwood turned to a “mythical ssonbolism” for the substance of their fir^ 
play, and to musical comedy for its form 

The Dog Beneath the Skin is a modem version of the medieval quest The hero is sent 
m search of a missing person Provided wi^h magic formulas, he overcomes various ob- 
stacles ("dragons”) and returns at the end to claim his reward, the hand of a lady of high 
^ate The romantic aspects of the quest have, not imexpectedly, been shorn away The 
Dog Beneath the Skin is a frontal attack on modem society, employing the burlesque types 
of the comic stnp and the cynical vulgarity of the music hall The audience is gmded 
thmugh what im^it be a confusing plot by a non-dramatic chorus which establishes scene 
acd atmosphere and imderlines ideas m some of Auden’s most effective verse 
, Ascent of F 6 marks a considerable advance both m form and in content Many of 
the non-dramatic features of the earher play have been ehmmated— the chorus, for ex- 
ample, is g^^ en a local habitation and a name — and the characters are more human, more 
oily rounded, and less the one-dimensional cancatures of The Dog The plot is, once 
Imd in a land of myth, of the Lawrence-of-Arabia variety, with its romantic aspects 
^nlo^ed The music-hall technique has been curbed to serve the artistic ends of the 
^ote, to "illuminate and ennch the understanding m emotional exal- 

® poetry is dramatic, and the action (though highly symbohc in the final 
scenes), clear 

It meamng of the play must be sought in the character of Michael Ransom 

wotW simply as the tragedy of the mdmdual in a capitahst, imperialist 

Silv^’n'^ tragedy of spiritual pnde It should not, however, be confused with The 
ns an attack on maternal domination The mother sjunbol is here extended to 
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a larger symbol m which power (the eternal womb) stands for the mother of humamty, 
and the great womb itself in the end becomes the demon, death 

The Ascent of F 6 was first produced at the Mercury Theater, London, m 1937 with 
Wilham Devhn m the role of Ransom It has since been repeatedly performed m this 
coimtry, perhaps most notably by the Harvard Dramatic Club 


CHARACTERS 

Michael Forsith Ransom 

Sir James Ransom, Im twin brother 

Lady Isabel Welwyn 

General Dellaby-Cohch 

Loro Stagmantlb 

David Ghnn 

Ian Shawcross 

Edward Lamp 

Doctor Thomas Wiluams 

Mrs Ransom, mother of Michael and James 

The Abbot 

Mr a 

Mrs a 

Announcer 

Blavek 

Monks 



THE ASCENT OE P 6 


ACT ONE 
Scene Onp 

The summit of the Pillar Rock, above 
Wastdale Late afternoon 
Michael Ransom is sealed, reading a 
pocket volume of Dante 

Ransom [Tcatfs] “0 brothers I” I said, 
"who through a hundred thousand dangers 
ha^e reached the West, denj' not, to this 
bnef ^^g^l of your senses that remains, e\pc- 
nence of the unpeopled world behind the 
Sun Consider your origin je were not 
fonned to li\ e like brutes, but to follow ^^r- 
tue and knowledge” IPulltng down the 
book] Virtue and knowledge 1 One can pic- 
ture Ulysses’ audience a crook speaking to 
crooks Seedy adventurers, of whose expen- 
sne education nothing remained but a few 
grammatical tags and certain gestures of the 
head, refugees from the consequences of 
vice or eccentnc and conceited opimons, 
natural murderers whom a peaceful winter 
had reduced to palsied wrccla, the ugly and 
cowardly •who foresaw in a virgin land an 
era of unhmited and effortless indulgence, 
teachers •without pupils, tormentors without 
Victims, parasites without hosts, lunatic mis- 
sionaries, orphans 

-^d glad they must have been to believe 
it, dunng the long uneventful voyage west- 
ward yes, even up to the very end, when 
the last deceptions were choked from each 
m turn by the strangling Atlantic Who was 
UMte— to whom the Universe was peopled 
only by his aristocratic Italian acquaint- 
a few classical literary characters, 
e fruit of an exile’s reading — who was 
ante, to speak of Virtue and Knowledge? 
was not Virtue those hps, which involun- 
pnvation had made so bitter, could 
P'^y for, it -was not Knowledge, it was 
^ower to exact for every snub, ev- 
^^^‘^ohe, e^very unfallen beauty, an ab- 
mni ^ with a stroke of the pen to 

anH + ^ ^®*6hbour’B -vineyard a lake of fire 
tpm ™ ®*'®^te in his pnvate desert the aus- 
®iuaic of the angels or the happy ex- 


travagance of a fair Fnends whom the 
world honours shall lament Ihcir eternal 
losses in the profoundest of crevasses, while 
he on the green mountains com erses gently 
•with his unapproachable love 
Virtue Knowledge We have heard 
these words before, and we shall hear them 
again — during the nurserj' luncheon on the 
pnzc-gmng afternoon, m the quack ad^er- 
tisemcnt, at the conference of generals or 
mdustnal captains Justlf 3 ^ng e\cr 3 ' base- 
ness and excusing o\cr 3 ' failure, comforting 
the stilted schoolboj' lives, charming the 
wav-like and baroque, inflaming the obsti- 
nate and the odd and all those hungiy and 
cheerful persons whom the holiday now dis- 
charges into these lake-filled vallejrs radiat- 
ing from the rocky hub on which I sit 
Beyond the Isle of Man, behind the tow- 
ers of Peel Castle, the sun slides now to- 
wards the creasing sea, and it is into a 
Wastwatcr utterly in shadow that the screes 
now make their unhalting plunge Along 
the lake shores lovers pace, each wrapped in 
a disturbing and estranging -vision In the 
•white house among the pines coffee will be 
diunk, there Will be talk of art at the week- 
end Under I cannot tell how many of 
these green slate roofs, the stupid peasants 
are making their stupid children 
Nevertheless, let me receive such ngour 
as the impassive embraces of this sullen 
rock afford, from which no mastery can 
elicit a gratifying response, nor defeat sighs 
capable of despairing misinterpretation 
Here is no knowledge, no commumcation, 
no possession, nothing that a bishop could 
justify, a stockbroker purchase or an elderly 
scientist devote years to explaining — only 
the voluntary homage paid by the li-vmg to 
the unqualified and dangerous dead Let 
me pay it, then, pay it now, before I de- 
scend to the valley and all its vaneties of 
desperation the calculations of shopkeepers 
under the gasfiares and the destructive idle- 
ness of the soldier, the governess m the 
dead of mght giving the Umverse nought 
for behaviour and the abandonment of the 
prophet to the merciless cunosity of a de^ 
mon, the plotting of diseases to estabhsh an 
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epoch of international justice and the strug- 
gle of beauty to master and transform the 
most recalcitrant features, the web of guilt 
that prisons every upnght person and all 
those thousands of thoughtless jailers from 
whom Life pants to be delivered — myself 
not least, all swept and dnven by the pos- 
sessive incompetent fury and the disbelief 
0, happy the foetus that miscarries and the 
frozen idiot that cannot cry “Mama”! 
Happy those run over m the street today or 
drowned at sea, or sure of death tomorrow 
from mcurable diseases! They cannot be 
made a party to the general fiasco For of 
that growth which m maturity had seemed 
eternal it is now no tint of thought or feel- 
ing that has tarnished, but the great ordered 
flower itself is withering, its life-blood dwin- 
dled to an ummportant tnckle, stands under 
heaven now a fright and rum, only to crows 
and larvae a gracious refuge 
Voice of Shawcross [from below] Where 
are you, M F ? 

Voice of Gunn When you’ve fimshed 
saying your prayers, we should like to go 
down! 

Voice of Shawcross It’ll be dark soon, if 
we don’t make a start 
Ransom [shouting back] All right! I’m 
coming 1 

[He begins to descend as the curtain 
falU] 

The Stage-box, right, is illuminated 
Mrs a is discovered cooking 
Mrs A Evemng A shck and unctuous 
Time 

Has sold us yet another shop-soiled day. 
Patently rusty, not even in a gaudy box 
I have dusted the six small rooms 
The parlour, once the magnificent image of 
my freedom. 

And the bedroom, which once held for me j 
The mysterious languors of Egypt and the 
ternfjnng Indias 

The dehvery-vans have paid their bnef im- 
personal visits 

I have eaten a scrappy Ixmch from a plate 
on my knee 

I have spoken with acquaintances m the 
Stores, 

Under our treble gossip heard the menacmg 
throb of our hearts 

As I hear them now, as all of us hear them, 
St anding at our stoves m these villas, ex- 
pectmg our husbands 


The drums of an enormous and routed army, 
Throbbing raggedly, fitfully, scatteredly, 
madly 

We are lost We are lost 

[Enter Mn A from work] 
Mr A Has anything happened? 

Mrs A What should happen? 

The cat has died at Ivy Dene, 

The Crowthers’ pimply son has passed Mat- 
nc, 

St Neots has put up hght blue curtains, 
Frankie is walking out with Winme 
And Georgie loves himself What should 
happen? 

Nothing that matters will ever happen 
Mr A No, nothmg that matters will 
ever happen, 

Nothing you’d want to put in a book. 
Nothing to tell to impress your friends — 
The old old story that never ends 
The eight o’clock tram, the customaiy place, 
Holding the paper m front of your face. 

The public stairs, the glass swing-door. 

The peg for your hat, the hnoleum floor. 
The o£Sce stool and the office jokes 
And the fear m your ribs that slyly pokes 
Are they satisfied with you? 

Nothing interestmg to do. 

Nothing mteresting to say. 

Nothing remarkable m any way; 

Then the journey home agam 
In the hot suburban tram 
To the tawdry new estate, 

Crumpled, grubby, dazed and late 

Home to supper and to bed 

Shall we be hke this when we are dead? 

Mrs A It’s time for the news, John 
Turn on the wireless 
Mr A I’m sick of the news All you can 
hear 

Is politics, pohtics everywhere 
Talk m Westmmster, talk at Geneva, talk 
in the lobbies and talk on the throne. 
Talk about treaties, talk about honour, mad 
dogs quarrelhng over a bone 
What have they ever done, I ask you? 

What are they ever likely to do 
To make hfe easier, make hfe happier? 
What have they done for me or for 
you? 

Mrs A Smilmg at all the photographers, 
smoking, walkmg in top hats down by 
the lake, 

Treatmg the people as if they were pigeons, 
giving the crumbs and keeping the cake 
When will they notice us? When will they 
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flatter us? When •mil they help us? 
When there’s a warl 

Then they -will ask for our children and loll 
them., sympathize deeply and ask for 
some more 

Mr A Night after m^t we have hs- 
tened to the ignoble news 

Mrs A We have heard 
The ghb justification of the sorry act 

Mr A The frantic washing of the grimy 
fact 

Mrs A But nothmg to bnng a smile to 
the face 

Mr A Nothmg to make us proud of our 
race 

Mrs A Nothmg we should have been 
glad to have done 

In a dream, or would wish for an only son 

Mr A Nothmg to take us out of our- 
selves, 

Out of the oppression of this city, 

This abstract civic space imposed upon the 
fields, 

Destroying that tie mth the nearest which 
m Nature rules 

Mrs A Where we are unable to lose 
sight of the frmts of our eittraordinary 
mdustry 

Mr A And everythmg is emphatically 
pronded 

^e Dial Exchange and the voice of the lift 
We must accept them all and there is no 
one to thank 

Mrs A Give us somethmg to be thank- 
ful for 

Mr A Give it quickly 
I hai e read "Too Late” m the hands of the 
office clock 

Mrs A I have received singular warn- 
ings 

^ ^ +u beggar I have expenenced 

the earthquake and the simoom 

Mr A Sitting in the crowded restaurant, 
I ha^ e overheard the confabulations of 
weasels 

^ somethmg to hve for 
*' e have ivaited too long 

[The Stage-hox is darkenedl 


Scene Two 

Bansom's room at the Colonta 
1 ® woU at the back of the stagi 

boldly-pnnfcd map showtn\ 
ow and Oslntan Sudoland, col 

respectively pink and blue The Jron 


her between the two colonies m formed by a 
chain of mountains one peak, prominently 
marked F 6, is ringed with a red circle to 
emphasize its importance 

At a table covered with papers, maps and 
books of reference are seated, from h to u 
Lord Stagmanti^, Sir James Bansom, 
General Dellabt-Couch and Lady Isabel 
Welwyn 

As the curtain rises, James lays down a 
document from which he has been reading 
aloud to the others 

James That, bnefly, is the position I 
think you’ll all agree mth me that it is de- 
plorable 

Isabel But surely, surely the report ex- 
aggerates? My poor darhng Sudoland — ^it’s 
still like home to me, you know! No, 1 
simply can’t beheve it! 

James We all appreciate your feehngs, 
Lady Isabel They are most natural Un- 
fortunately I have reason to beheve that 
this report, so far from exaggeratmg, may 
even imderestimate the gravity of the situa- 
tion From other sources — ^not oflicial, 
it IS true, but as a rule absolutely rehable — 
we hear that the whole southern pro-vmce is 
in a state of uproar Government stores 
have been burnt, Bntish officers have been 
attacked In a few hill stations, the women 
of the European settlements have been 
grossly insulted 

Isabel The cowardly fiends! How they 
can dare! In my father’s time 

General In your father’s time. Lady Isa- 
bel, a Bnti^ Governor was reqmred to rule, 
not to coddle a native population accordmg 
to the sentimental notions of a g j<T>g of 
home-bred pohticians The Sudoese hill- 
man has not changed since your father’s 
day take him for what he is, he’s a fine fel- 
low He’s a man and he expects to be ruled 
by men He imderstands strength and he 
respects it He despises weakness and he 
takes advantage of it Show him the busi- 
ness end of a macbme-gun and he’ll 

James [acidlyl I thmk. General, you can 
hardly complam that the Government of 
which I am a member shows any lack of 
respect for your great practical e'?penence 
m admimstration Otherwise you would 
not hai e been mvited to attend this confer- 
ence today But I should hke to suggest 
that, in your wholesale condemnation of 
politicians, j ou are apt to forget that we are 
only the servants of the public Pubhc 
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opinion has changed greatly, during the last 
twenty years, with regard to the native pop- 
ulations of the Empire There have been 
unfortunate incidents which unscrupulous 
party agitators have not hesitated to mis- 
represent To take your own case, that 
most regrettable contretemps at Bolo- 
Bolo 

Isabel Really, Sir James, is it necessary 
at a time hke this, to stoop to personahties? 

J ames [smoothly] My dear Lady Isabel, 
I’m sure I had no intention of hurtmg the 
Gcnerars feelings General, please accept 
my apologies I only wished to remind you 
— ^not, alas, that any of us need remindmg — 
how grossly a valued public servant can be 
-maligned in the performance of a painful 
duty by the venom of the popular press — ■ 
Slagmantle [beginning to laugh wheezily] 
British General Butchers Unarmed Mobt 
Children Massacred In Mothers* Armsi 
Murder Stains The Jack f 
James [hastily] Yes, yes The nau- 
seating cliches of gutter socialism 

Stagmantle Sociahsm my footl Why 
that’s out of the Evening Moonf Splashed 
it all over the frontpage— nearly doubled 
our sales, that weekl No offence, General 
We were out to smash the Labour Govern- 
ment, you know and, by God, we didl 
Your little stunt came in handy any stick’s 
good enough to beat a dog with, you know! 
Ha, ha, hal 

Isabel Of all the utterly low and con- 
temptible things I ever heard 
James [hastily intervening] As Lord 
Stagmantle quite rightly observes, the tacti- 
cal problems raised by a great democratic 
electorate are exceedingly complex One 
must try to see things m perspective 
Fm sure nobody doubts Lord Stagmantle’s 
loyalty in this present cnsis Had it not 
been for his assistance in presenting the 
events of the last month to the pubhc m 
their true proportions — - — 

Stagmantle Look here. Ransom, that’s 
just what I came to tell you today We 
can’t keep this up for ever, you know The 


Thunderbolt has been featunng the Sudo- 
land revolts now for a week or more How 
much longer do you expect us to play hush- 
hush? It’s beginnmg to affect our circula- 
tion already You’ve got to do something, 
qmck 

Isabel But surely, Lord Stagmantle, all 
this suppression and misrepresentation of 


facts IS a very mistaken pohcy? Why can’t 
you have more courage? Why not let the 
public judge for itself? I should have 

thought that the truth 

Stagmantle The truth. Lady Isabel, is 
that the natives of British Sudoland would 
like us to go to hell — ^pardon my language — 
and stay there The truth is that we’ve got 
ten millions invested in the country and we 
don’t intend to budge — not if we have to 
shoot every nigger from one end of the land 
to the other The truth is that we’re under- 
garrisoned and under-pohced and that we’re 
in a blue funk that the Ostmans will come 
over the frontier and drive us mto the sea 
Already, they’ve spent thousands on propa- 
ganda among our natives, promising reforms 
which neither they nor we nor any other co- 
lomal power could ever cany out This re- 
volt IS the result There’s the truth for 
you and you want me to tell that to the 
public! What do you take me for — a bol- 
shevik? 

James Lord Stagmantle is perfectly 
right though, with his characteristic flair 
for essentials, he over-simplifies the situa- 
tion, perhaps, a httle . He asks me to 
do something I shall not disappomt him 
I did not call this meeting merely in order 
to alarm you His Majesty’s Government 
has a plan [He rises and points dramati- 
cally to the map on the wall, indicating F 6] 
The key to the problem hes there 1 
Isabel Why, but that’s the Haunted 
Moimtain I I used to be able to see it from 
my bedroom window at the Residency, 
when the weather was clear Let me 
think, now, what did the natives call it? 

James The mountain has, I understand, 
many local names, most of them unpro- 
nounceable The survey refers to it simply 
as F 6 

Stagmantle A haimted mountam, eh? 
What’s the story in it? 

James Merely that the moimtain is said 
to be haunted by a guardian demon For 
this reason, no native will set foot upon it 
As you will notice, it stands exactly on the 
frontier hne Both Ostma and ourselves 
claim it, but, up to the present, no Euro- 
pean has ever visited the distnct at all 
Isabel I remember, when I was a httle 
girl, bemg afraid that the demon would 
come and carry me away with him to the 
top! Aren’t children absurd? 
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General May I ask if we come here this 
mommg to discuss fairy-tales? 

James A fairy-tale, General, is sigmfi- 
cant according to the number of people who 
beheve m it This one is credited by se-\ - 
eral millinTis of natives on both sides of the 
frontier Also, the legend has lately 

developed a sequel which may appeal more 
strongly to your imagmation The natives 
have begim telhng each other that the white 
man who first reaches the summit of F 6, 
will be lord over both the Sudolands, with 
his descendants, for a thousand years 
Stagmantle Aha, so that’s their httle 
gamel The Ostmans started this yam, of 
course? 

James You are very qmck to follow me. 
Lord Stagmantle And perfectly correct 
Yes, the Ostman agents have been propa- 
gating this story for the past sis months 
We’ve traced it right down into the plains 
General But, Ransom, you don’t seri- 
ously suggest that the Ostmans espect to 
gam anything by spreading this absurd non- 
sense? The hillmen may beheve them, I 
admit— the Sudoese are credulous beggars — 
but, hang it all, what good can it do Ostma? 
None whatever If you ask me, this is just 
another Ostman blufi Bluffing’s their 
strong suit 

James I wish I could agree with you. 
General But this mommg this telegram 
reached us, through the Intelhgence 
[Reads] “Expedition under Blavek left Ost- 
ma for Ostman Sudoland yesterday great 
secrecy mtendmg attempt ascent F 6 ” 
Isabel Monstrous ! 

General The beggars are mad as coots! 
Stagmantle Not so mad as you may 
think, General I ought to know something 
about propaganda stunts this is one of the 
best I ever stmck If the Ostmans get to 
the top of F 6, your natives are going to 
make big trouble Whether you hke it or 
not, you’ll have to start shooting And Ost- 
will intervene, m the name of the poor 
oppressed subject races Thejr’ll have world 
^imon on their side, mto the bargam 
xou’re m a cleft stick 

Isabel Can’t we send a crmser to stop 
this expedition? 

S^gmantle Certainly If you care to 
start a European war 

General At any rate, these chaps will 
er reach the summit 


James We can’t be too sure of that, I’m 
afraid There’s a great deal at stake 

Isabel You sit here calmly and say so! 
Oh, if only I were a man! What are you 
gomg to do f 

James His Majest^s Government pro- 
poses to send an expedition to Sudoland 
without delay 

Isabel Oh, good! Good! 

Stagmantle Now you’re talking! 

General Never heard such damned tom- 
foolery m all my hfe 1 

Stagmantle I must congratulate you. 
Ransom You’re on to a big thing — a big 
thing for all of us 1 The Evening Moon will 
subscribe two thousand to the funds of the 
expedition 

James ishahing hands mth him'] I knew 
we could rely on your pubhc spint. Lord 
Stagmantle I 

Stagmantle provided, of course, 

that we get the exclusive n^ts — ^pictures, 
film, lecture-tours, story We can discuss 
details later 

James [rather taken aback] Er, yes, 
quite so, of course 

Isabel And now, there’s not a moment to 
be lost! We must think qmckly who are 
you going to send? How will you find the 
right man to lead them? 

James I am happy to say that I have 
foimd him already 

Isabel You’ve found him! Oh, Sir 
James, I think you’re wonderful! Who is 
he? 

James My brother 

Isabel You have a brother! And we 
never even knew 1 

James My brother Michael is consid- 
ered, by competent experts, to be one of the 
best climbers m this country 

Isabel How I should adore to meet him 
— the man who can save Sudoland ! 

James We’ll go to him at once My car 
IS waitmg [To Gbnbhal and Stagmantle] 
You’ll come with us, I hope? 

General I refuse to be a party to this 
wild goose chase When you have ceased to 
occupy yourselves with demons and need 
some senous advice, you will find me at my 
club Good mormng 

Isabel Oh, General! 

[The General, taking no notice, goes 
out] 

Stagmantle Never mind him. Lady Isa- 
bel A remarkable old gentleman, but 
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conservative no vision He’ll come round 
to the idea in time iRuhhing his 

hands gleefully] Well, Ransom, let’s see this 
brother of yours 1 I’ll Tvrite the interview 
myself! By George, what a day for the 
Evening Moon! 

Isabel [reprovingly] What a day for 
England, Lord Stagmantle I 
Stagmantle Oh, England — yes, quite so, 
of course [Looking up at map] The 

Ascent of P 6 1 

[All three of them stand regarding the 
map in reverent silence as the curtain 
falls] 

The Stage-boxes, left and right, are illu- 
minated In the right Box, Mb A sits lis- 
tening to the radio Announcer, who speaks 
from the Box on the left 
Announcer If you dnnk coffee for break- 
fast, you Will be famihar with Sudoland as 
the name of one of the most dehcious 
brands m the world, said by connoisseurs to 
be equal even to Blue Mountam and only 
half the price But, unless you have a 
brother or a nephew there, I don’t expect 
you know much more about this beautiful 
and exciting country It is about as big as 
Ireland and embraces a wide variety of scen- 
ery and climate, from the moist hot nver- 
plams m the north to the magmficent es- 
carpment of mountains on the southern bor- 
der The natives are dehghtful people, of 
wonderful physique and very humorous and 
artistic Their villages consist of mud huts 
and they live very simply, chiefly on boiled 
bamboo shoots, which they call Kha Most 
of them are employed on the coffee estates, 
where they make excellent workmen You 
may have read recently, m some of the pa- 
pers, of riots in Sudoland, but from personal 
expenence I can tell you that these stones 
have been grossly exaggerated They were 
confined to a very small section of irrespon- 
sibles egged on by foreign agitators Hos- 
pitals, clmics and schools have done much 
to raise the standard of personal hygiene 
and education among the Sudoese and the 
vast majonty are happy and contented 
[At this point, Mrs A enters the 
Stage-box, right, bringing coffee] 

If ever I make enough money to retire 
from joumahsm, it is to a small hill station 
in Sudoland called Port George that I 
should like to go, to spend the evemng of 
my da 3 rs I have knocked about the world 


a good deal and seen most of the famous 
views, but never have I seen anything to 
compare with the one you get from the 
English Cemetery there Prom this point 
3 'ou see the whole mountam range which 
culminates in that temfying fang of rock 
and ice called so prosaically on our maps 
"F 6,” but in the native tongue "Chonno- 
puloda”— that is, the Haunted Mountain 
There are many legends about this moun- 
tam and the troll who hves on the summit 
and devours all human beings who dare ap- 
proach it No Europeans have, so far, ven- 
tured mto this region, which is barren to a 
degree and inhabited only by monks who 
resent foreigners These monks practise a 
mystenous cult which is believed to be de- 
scended from the rehpon of ancient Egypt, 
and there are wonderful tales current of 
their mystical and psychic powers Be that 
as it may, I do not think it likely that it will 
be long before our young climbers will dis- 
cover a new ground for their sport, offering 
more magmficent opportimities for their 
skill and their love of nature, than even 
those afforded by the Alps or the Hima- 
layas 

[Exit] 

Mrs A It’s all very well for him, he can 
travel 

Mr A Cousin Bertie’s boy was there, 
Poor lad, he had to come home last year 
They’ve reduced the staff on his coffee 
estate 

He said that the people and country were 
great 

Mrs A Why do you never take me 
abroad? 

Mr A Darlmg, you know that we can’t 
afford 

Mrs A Afford! It’s always the same 
excuse — 

Money, money! 

Mr A Dear, what’s the use 

Of talking like this? 

Mrs A You don’t really care, 

If you did, we shouldn’t be here 
Why don’t you do something, somethmg 
that pays. 

Not be a clerk to the end of your da 3 ^^ 

A dreary httle clerk on a dreary httle 
screw — 

Can’t you find somethmg proper to do? 

But you don’t care, it’s the same to you 
Whether I live or whether I die 
I wish I were dead 1 
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Mr A Mjiry, don’t cryj 

You never know, perhaps one day 
Better luck will come our way 
It might be tomorrow You wait and see 
But, whenever it happens, we’il go on the 
spree 1 

From the firstsjlass gilt saloon o£ channel- 
steamer we shall peer, 

While the cliffs of Dover vanish and tlie 
Calais flats appear. 

Land there, take the fastest tram, have din- 
ner in the dining-car, 

Through the evemng rush to Pans, where 
the ladies’ dresses are 

Nothmg your most danng whisper prayed 
for m the night alone — 

Evemng frocks and shoes and jewels, you 
shall have them for your own 
Home and Mimich for the opera, Murren 
for the wmter sports. 

See the relics of crusaders in the grey Dal- 
matian ports, 

Chmb the pyramids m Egypt, walk m Ver- 
sailles’ ordered parks. 

Sail m gondolas at Vemce, feed the pigeons 
at St Mark’s 

Afra A 0, what’s the nse of your pre- 
tending? 

As if life had a chance of mending! 

There will be nothing to remember 
But the fortmght m August or early Sep- 
tember, 

The boarding-house food, the boarding- 
house faces. 

The ram-spoilt picmcs in the windswept 
places. 

The camera lost and the suspicion, 
failure m the puttmg-competition. 

The silly performance on the pier — 

And it’s going to happea agam next yearl 
Mr A Mary! 

Mrs A Don’t touch me! Go away! Do 
>ouhear? 

tShe bursts into tears, he shrugs his 
shoulders and goes out, slamming the 
door The Box ts darkened! 

ScEaiB Thbbe 

Parlour of a public house in the Lake Dts- 
^ shabby late Ytctonan furniture A 
jwncfow at the back gives a mew towards 
e Jells By the door, n , is a telephone 
At ® cottage piano After supper 

° table, in the centre of the stage, 
SABO Ban8oa£ and the Docxoa are play- 


ing chess At a smaller table, l, Lamp ts 
bendinp over a microscope In an armchair, 
R , Shawcross ts wnting in a notebook 
Gxinn is at the piano, strumming and sing- 
ing As he writes, Shawcross Jrowns with 
suppressed annoyance 
Gunn [sttiffitig] The chimney sweepers 
Wash tlieir faces and forget to wash the 
neck. 

The lighthouse keepers 

Let the lamps go out and leave the 
ships to wreck. 

The prosperous baker 

Leal es the rolls m hundreds m the oven 
to bum. 

The undertaker 

Pms a small note on the coffin saying 
"Wait till I return, 

I’ve got a date with Love!” 

And deep-sea divers 

Cut their boots off and come bubbhng 
to the top, 

And engme-dnvers 

Bring expresses in the tunnel to a stop, 
The village rector 

Dashes down the side-aisle half-way 
through a psalm. 

The samtaiy inspector 

Buns off with the cover of the cesspool 
on his arm — 

To keep his date with Love! 

[Jumps up from the piano and goes 
over to Shawcross] 

Still sweating at that old diary? 

Shawcross I was domg my best to, in 
spite of your filthy row 
Gum So glad you enjoyed it, deane 
rU play you something else 

[Goes back to piano] 
Ransom Shut up, David [To Dooior] 
Check 

Gunn [leamng piano and looking over 
Shawcross’ shoulder! Hullo, what’s all this? 
[Reads! " . followed up a splendid short 

pitch to the north summit Gunn, as 
usual ” 

Shawcross [snatching hook] Leave that 
alone, damn you! 

Gunn [grabs book back and reading! 
" Gunn, as usual, fooling about, com- 
pletely irresponsible I can never imder- 
Btand M P ’s patience with him . 

[Shawcross tries to snatch book 
Gunn dodges round the chair! 
Shawcross Give it here, blast yonr eyesl 
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Gunn Ha, hal Wouldn’t you like itl 
Why can’t you be patient with me, like 
M F? 

Shawcross You httle fool 1 Do you want 
me to hurt you? 

Ransom Give it back, David [To Doc- 
tor] Check 

Gunn Sorry, Ian You’re not cross with 
me, are you? Come and have a drink? 

Shawcross Surely you ought to know by 
this time that I never dnnk the day before 
a chmb 

Gunn To hear you talk, one’d think we 
were a lot of monks. 

Shawcross It just happens that I take 
climbing senously You don’t 
Gunn All nght Keep your hair on 
No offence [Strolls over to Lamp] Let’s 
have a squint, Teddy [Looks into micro- 
scope] What’s this stuff that looks hke 
mouldy cheese? 

Lamp If I were to tell you, you wouldn’t 
be any the wiser 
Gunn No, I expect I shouldn’t 
[He wanders over to watch the chess 
players'] 

Shawcross M F , may I take your chmb- 
mg boots? I’d hke to oil them for you 
Ransom It’s very kind of you, Ian, but 
I gave them to the maid 
Shawcross I wish you wouldn’t, M F 
How can you expect a girl to oil boots? I’ll 
just do them over agam, myself 
Ransom [smiling] You spoil me, Ian 
One day, you’ll regret it I shall become as 
helpless as a baby without its nurse 
Shawcross [blushing] It’s no trouble at 
all I hke to keep thmgs decent 
Gunn [yawning and stretching himself] 
Gosh, I’m bored 1 If I had a thousand 
pounds, Pd buy an aeroplane and try to fly 
across the Atlantic if I had five himdred 
pounds, I’d go to Afnca and shoot hons 
As it IS, I’ve got seven and eleven-pence, so 
I suppose I’d better get drunk 

[As he moves towards the door, the 
telephone rings] 

Shawcross I expect that’ll be the man 
about the new ropes [Goes to telephone] 
Hullo . . No, it’s a call from London 
[To Gunn] For you 
Gunn Ask who it is Wait a minute 
. Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, say I’m here I 
Ransom [to Doctor] Look out for that 
castle, Tom 


Shawcross ‘ Who’s speaking? [To 
Gunn] It’s a lady A Mrs da Silva 
Gunn Gosh, that’s tom it! Tell her I’ve 
gone away! Tell her Pm dead! 

Shawcross [listening] She says she 
knows you’re here and that it’s no good say- 
ing you aren’t [Holding out receiver to 
Gunn] Here, take it! Pm not gomg to do 
your dirty work for you 
Gunn [after making frantic signals, ad- 
vances gingerly to the telephone] Oh, 
hullo, darling— how lovely to hear your 
voice! No, of course not! How could you 
thmk so! Well, you know. I’m tembly 
busy just now I could get up to town this 
week-end, if it’s really absolutely necessary 
No, darhng, I swear there isn’t! Lis- 
ten, here comes a kiss ! Good-bye! [Hang- 
ing up receiver and mopping his forehead] 
And now she’s on the track agam! Says 
her husband’s gomg to divorce her! Oh, 
whatever shall I do? 

Shawcross I hardly see what else you 
can expect, when you’ve got about as much 
self-control as a tom-cat What we do 
object to is the way you involve us all m 
your nasty httle mtngues 
Gunn Everybody seems to be finding 
out my address This mommg, I had five 
more bills Oh, if only I could get 

nght out of England for six months, they 
might forget about me 
Ransom Check 

Doctor [making a move] Aha, M F, 
that’s got you I No, it hasn’t . Oh, 
dear! 

Ransom Mate Thank you, Tom 
Doctor Why do I always do somethmg 
silly when I play with you? It’s no good 
You get me every time. [Rtsing] Oh, I’m 
so fat. Pm so fat! 

Gunn Doc, I beheve you forgot your 
exercises this mommg! 

Doctor As if I ever forgot them ! As if 
I ever could forget them! [Sighs] Perhaps 
it would be better if I stopped them al- 
together But I haven’t the nerve 
Gunn Poor old Doc 1 Come and have 
a drink Whisky shnvels up your flesh 
Doctor Do you really think so? 
got to a st£^e where I can believe almost 


anythmg , 

[A knock at the doorl 

Isabel’s Voice May we come m? 

Gunn Another woman I -Don’t open iw 
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for the Lord’s sakel Let me hidel [Dives 
under the larger tabic] 

[Shawcross opens the door Enter 
Lady Isabel, followed by Staqmantlb 
and Sm James Eansom] 

Isabel [to James] I told you they’d be 
m here! 

Ransom [unpleasantly surprised} James! 
James Ah, Michael, there you are! 
Very glad to find you at home I thought 
I’d pay you a surpnse visit I’ve brought 
some friends who were anxious to meet you 
May I mtroduce my brother— -Lady 
Isabel Welwyn, Lord Stagmantle 
Ransom [vnth a rather stiff how} How 
do you do? These are my friends— Doctor 
WiUiams, Mr Shawcross, Mr Lamp 
David, come out [Gunn scrambles 

out from under the table} Mr Gunn 
Gunn [politely} How do you do? 

James [to Bansom] I’ve been telling 
Lady Isabel and Lord Stagmantle about 
your chmbmg exploits They were greatly 
interested 

Isabel You know, Mr Eansom, you’re 
not a bit like Sir James I I should never 
have taken you for brothers, at all I 
Stagmantle It’s a great pleasure to meet 
you, Mr Eansom I’m always glad to make 
contacts with promment personahties, in 
any walk of hfe Sir James tells me that 
you have many sidehnes You’re a scholar, 

I believe? Well, now, that intngues me 
Scholar and man of action an unusual mix- 
ture, eh? 

James As I never fail to observe, my 
brother has all the brains of our family In 
all humihty I say it — ^my brother is a great 
man 

Ransom [who has listened to the above 
remarks vnth growing uneasiness, now turns 
on James and blurts out} Why have you 
come here? What do you want? 

James [smiling awkwardly} Hardly very 
inendly, are you, Michael? How do you 
miow that I want anythmg — beyond the 
pleasure of seeing you again after so long? 

R'Onsom How often, when we were boys, 
you used to come to me as you come today, 
■'uth that pecuhar smile on your face, half 
impudent, half timid t What do you want 
^ tuae—my toy engme, my cncket bat, 
y rare West Indian stamps? Or shall I 
favour— run that errand to the 
ners, correct your Latin verses, clean 


the motor-bicycle? Let’s hear what it is, 
James we’re grown men now 
James [with a change of manner} You 
are quite right, Michael I shall not waste 
words There is no time to lose [Lower- 
ing his voice} Isn’t it possible for me to 
speak to you alone? 

Ransom If you have no secrets from 
your fnends, I have none from mine 
James Very well, since you wish it 
[Clearing his throat} In the name of His 
Majesty’s Government, I have come to 

make you a most important proposition 

Ransom Which I unconditionally refuse 
James [taken aback} But — ^Michael — I 
haven’t even told you what it is I 
Ransom You have told me quite enough 
I know your propositions, James they are 
all alike They are exceedingly convincing 
They contain certain reservations They 
are concerned with prestige, tactics, money 
and the privately pre-arranged meamngs of 
familiar words I will have nothmg to do 
with any of them Keep to your world I 
will keep to mme 

James You are not bemg fair to me, 
Michael You have never been fair to me 
’^at I am offering you is an opportunity — 
the greatest of your whole life — ^to do some- 
thing after your own heart We want you 
to lead an expedition which will attempt the 
ascent of F 6 

Ransom [startled} F 61 What have you 
and your world to do with F 6? 

James Ah, you see, Michael , I told you 
you would be mterestedi 
Ransom Since boyhood, m dreams, I 
have seen the huge north face On mghts 
when I could not sleep I worked up those 
couloirs, crawled along the eastern arete, 
planning every movement, foreseeing every 
hold Through how many thousand years 
have those virgin buttresses been awaiting 
me! F 6 IS my fate But not now 
Not hke this! No, no, no! I refuse! 

James But, Michael, this is sheer ca- 
pnce! I must explain the future of Eng- 
land, of the Empire, may be at stake 
Weighty political considerations, the Gov- 
ernment — 

Ransom And your own career? Be hon- 
est, James, and add the heaviest weight to 
the scales No, I am sorry, but F 6 is 
more important to me even than that I 
will not go 

Isabel Mr Eansom, if 3 ou lead this ex- 
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pedition — ^no matter whether you succeed or 
fail and of course you will succeed — ^there 
IS not a woman m England who will not 
feel proud of you — more than proud 1 I ap- 
peal to you, as an Englishwoman, in the 
name of all Englishwomen You refused 
your brother Can you lefuse me? 

Ransom. I can refuse you. Lady Isabel 

Isabel You disappoint me, Mr Hansom 
Sir James made me hope great things of 
you He was too generous I had never ex- 
pected this I see it in your eyes You are 
afiaid 

Ransom I am afraid of a great many 
things, Lady Isabel But of nothing which 
3 ^ou in your worst nightmares could ever 
imagine, and of that woid least of all 

Stagmanile Look here. Ransom, let’s 
undei stand each other I’m not going to 
talk a lot of blarney to you about England 
and Idealism I’m a practical man You’re 
a practical man — of course you are I Only 
failures are idealists My dear fellow, think 
what this climb will mean to you! Cash, 
and lots of itl You need cash to pursue 
jmur hobby? Of course you dol Look at 
it in a sensible light [Lowers hw voice] 
Between ourselves, this expedition’s nothing 
moie or less than a political racket You 
know that So do I Well, who cares! 
Leave the dirty work to your brother and 
me we’re used to it Foiget about us Go 
out to F 6 and enjoy yourself Make climb- 
ing history By God, I emy you I If I were 
twenty years younger, I swear I’d ask you 
to take me along! 

Ransom I hke your reasons best. Lord 
Stagmantle And I respect you You talk 
like a man I’d rather have you in front of 
me on a rope than behind me with a loud- 
speaker I am sorry I know you 

won’t understand my refusal But I do re- 
fuse 

Stagmantle Is that your last word? 

Ransom It is 

[There %s a knock at the door] I 

Stagmantle Too bad Well, Ran- 

som, it seems we shall have to look else- 
where 

James [triumphantly] Not yet! [He 
goes to the door, opens it and speaks to 
someone out8^de] Ah, splendid I So you got 
my telegram? Yes, he’s here! 

[Enter Mbs Ransom] 
Here is somebody who may be able to per- 
suade you, Michael! 


Ransom [with a cry oj dismay] Mother! 
Mother [advancing to Ransom] Mi- 
chael, I am so proud 

Ransom [recoiling] You tool No, it is 
impossible ! 

You come so late, it is an accident 
Your shadow adds to theirs, a tnck of the 
hght 

If this was purposed 

[In the course oj the Jollovnng dialogue, 

I the light becomes entirely concen- 
trated upon Ransom and his Mother 
The rest of the stage is darkened the 
other figures being seen only as indis- 
tinct shapes in the background] 

I Mother I have no purpose but to see 
you happy. 

And do you find that so remarkable? 

I^Tiat mother could deny it and be honest? 
I know my son the greatest climber m the 
world, 

I know F 6 the greatest mountain in the 
world 

May not a mother come at once to brmg 
Her only gift, her love? When the news 
came, 

I was in bed, for lately 
I’ve not been very well But what’s a head- 
ache 

When I can stand beside my son and see 
him 

In the hour of his tnumph? 

Ransom If I have triumphed 
It is not as you think I have refused it 
Mother Refused it? Why? But no— 

I must not question 

My grown-up son You have your reasons, 
and I 

Shall try to trust them always 

James, I remember 

Ransom James! Was there no other 
name you could remember. 

No niece or cousin? Ever smce we were 
bom 

I have heard the note of preference in your 
voice 

And must I hear it now? When we could 
barely walk, 

I watched him rompmg through the chil- 
dren’s party. 

When we were boys at school, 

I saw him chaim his Tvay to every heart 
And idly win the prizes 
That would not matter, we are older now 
And I have foimd myself But James who 
has 
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The gaping world to ogle with his speeches 
Must fill the last gap in his great collection 
And pot-hunt for his brother Years ago 
He stole my share of you, and must he now 
Estrange me even from myself? 

Mother Michael, 

There is a secret I have kept so long 
My tongue is rusty What you have said 
I knew and I have always known Why do 
you start? 

You are my Michael and I know my own 
A mother has no heaven but to look 
That was your secret, there is also mine 
From the good day when both of you were 
bom. 

And I first held you both in my two arms, 
James, bigger, prettier, the doctor’s pnde. 
Responding promptly to the nurse’s cluck, 
And you, the tmy, senous and reserved, 

I knew your natur^ You never knew your 
father 


She saved him nothing he must have them 
too 

Because his brother had them She had 
died 

To make him free, but when the moment 
came 

To choose the greatest action of lus life 
He could not do it, for his brother asked 
him 

And he was padlocked to a brother’s ha- 
tred — 

Ransom Mother, stop I 

Mother Michael I You mean ? 

Ransom Yes Go to James and tell him 
that you won And may it gi\ e him pleas- 
ure 

Mother My boyl 

[She attempts to embrace him He 
turns awayl 

BLACK OUT 


But I can never see James toss his head 
Or laugh, or take a lady’s arm, but I 
Must see your father m his popular pulpit 
Everyone thought your father wonderful 
And so did I, until I mamed him 
And knew him for a shell James is hke 
him 

He cannot hve an hour without applause 
No one can say that I have stmted it 
But you, you were to be the truly strong 
Who must be kept from all that could infect 
Or weaken, it was for you I steeled my love 
Deliberately and hid it Do you think that 
it was easy 

To diut you out? I who yearned to make 
My heart the cosiest nook m all the world 
And warm you there for ever, so to leave 


you 

Stark to the mdifferent blizzard and the 
lightning? 

How many mghts have I not bit my pillow 
As the temptation fought to pick you out 
of bed 


cover you with kisses? But I won 
You were to be unlike your father and v 
brother 

You were to have the power to stand alo 
And to withhold from lovmg must be all 
love 

]^on, I said— but was the victory real? 
there was a mother crucified herself 
To ^le her favourite son from weaknea 
brother who depen 
upon the constant praises of the httle 


Music The darkness is filled unth Voices 
OP Newsbols, screaming like cats 
E\ emng Special 1 Evening Special 1 
Ransom to lead Expedition I 
Famous Climber’s Decision 1 
Evening Moon Late Night Final 1 
Young Enghsh Chmber’s Daredevil At- 
tempt 1 

The Haunted Mountain Full Story and 
Pictures! 

Monasteries in Sudoland Amazmg Revela- 
tions I 


[The Stage-box on the right is illumi- 
nated Mbs a is reading a morning 
paperl 

Mrs A I read the papers, there is noth- 
ing there 

But news of failure and despair 
The savage train-wreck m the dead of night. 
The fire in the school, the children caught 
alight. 

The starving actor in the oven lying. 

The cashier shot in the grab-raid and left 
dying. 

The young girl slam upon the surgeon’s ta- 
ble. 


- TYiuu uuts Harmless label 

The yorkman fallen in the scalding vat, 

I he fathers stramed heart stoppmg as he 

The student dnven crazy by his reading. 
The roadmde accident hopelessly bleedmg 
<l«aking at the postman’s 
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The moaning murderer baited in the 
dock 

[Enter Mr A with evening paperl 
Mr A Look, Marj’’! Read this! 

[As they read, Voices are heard jrom 
the darkness of the stage] 

Voices Michael Pors3rth Ransom 
Eight stone six Aged twenty-eight years 
Short and blue-eyed 

His first expenences the rectory elms and 
the garden quarry 

Kept a tame rook Was pnvately educated. 
By a Himganan tutor 
Chmbed the west buttress of Clogwyn Du’r 
Arddu 

VTule still m his teens The late Colonel 
Bow said 

"That boy will go far ” 

Visited Switzerland, in a smgle season 
Made a new traverse on the Grandes Jo- 
rasses. 

Did the Furggen Shoulder and the Green 
Needle of Chamonix 

Studied physiology m Vienna under Nieder- 
meyer 

Went to the Juhan Alps, 

Conquered Triglav, mastered the Scarlet 
Crag 

Disappeared into Asia Mmor, appeared in 
the Caucasus 

On two-headed Ushba, returned to England, 
In an old windnull near the mouth of the 
Nen 

Translated Confucius during a summer 
Is unmarried Hates dogs Plays the viola 
da gamba 

Is said to be an authority on Goya 
Dnnks and eats little but is fond of ciystal- 
hzed apncots 

[The Stage-box on the left is illumi- 
nated Lord Stagmantlb is seen at 
the microphone] 

Stagmantle It goes without saying that 
the other members of the Expedition are 
the finest flower of English Mountameer- 
mg, and, m hands as capable and bnlliant 
as these, the honour and prestige of Britain, 
may, I am sure, be safely left In this ma- 
chine-ndden age, some people are tempted 
to suppose that Adventure is dead , but the 
spint of Man has never refused to respond 
to the challenge of the unknown and men 
will always be found ready to take up the 
gaimtlet, mindless of worldly profit, un- 
daimted by hardship and nsk, unheeding 
the dull spint which can only sneer Cm 


bono? From such pioneers, the man in the 
street may learn to play his part m the great 
game of life, small though it may be, with a 

keener zest and danng [Exit] 

[Meanwhile, the A ’s have been cutting 
photographs and articles out of the pa- 
per and pinning them to the walls of 
the box] 

Mr A Cut out the photos and pm them 
to the wall. 

Cut out the map and follow the details of 
it all. 

Follow the progress of this mountain mis- 
sion. 

Day by day let it inspire our lowly condi- 
tion 

Mrs A Many have come to us often 
with their conscious charms. 

They stood upon platforms and madly 
waved their arms, 

At the top of their voices they pronused all 
we lack. 

They offered us glory but they wanted it 
back 

Mr A But tliese are prepared to nsk 
their hves m action 

In which the peril is their only satisfaction 
They have not asked us to alter our hi es 
Or to eat less meat or to be more kind to 
our wives 

[Lady Isabeu appears at the microphone 
in the Stage-box, L] 

Isabel The Englistoan is reserved He 
does not wear his heart on his sleeie nor 
put his best goods in his shop-wmdow He 
smokes his pipe and answers m words of 
one syllable So that those who do not 
know him think that he is stupid and cold 
But every now and then, now in this part of 
the world, now in that, something generous, 
something brave or beautiful, just happens 
And when we start to mvestigate it we sbaU 
generally find that, at the bottom of it m > 
IS an Bnghshman I have had the pnnlege 
of meeting Mr Ransom and his compamons 
on this expedition personally, and I can say 
with absolute smcenty that never m my hfe 
have I come away feeling so exalted, so 
proud that I belonged to the same country 
and the same race as these gallant , 


Mrs A They make no promise to nn- 
prove our station, 

At our weakness they make no show of lU' 
dignation. 
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They do not offer contemptuously to lend a 
hand 

But their courage is sometlung the least can 
understand 

Mr A The comer tobacconist and the 
booking-clerk. 

The naked miner hevnng in the dark, 

The forge-hand sweating at the huge steam- 
hammer, 

The girl impnsoncd in the tower of a stam- 
mer — 

Mrs A The invalid, sheep-counting all 
the night. 

The small, the tall, the black-haired and the 
white 


See something each can estimate, 

They can read of tlicse actions and know 
them great 

[Gumi appears at the microphone in 
the Slagc-box, left'] 

Gunn I don’t rcallj' know exactly what 
to say We none of us know what F 6 is 
going to be hke If you ask mo, I think 
she’s probably an ugly old maid I’m scared 
stiff, but Ransom will hold our hands, I ex- 
pect We shall be a jolly party, at 
I hope so I’ve been on one or two 
of these expeditions and no one’s murdered 
me yet They say that there’s a ghost at 
the top, but I’^e made Doctor Williams 
promise that if we see anything he’ll let me 
hide behind him Well, I don’t think I’lc 
got anything else to say, so I’ll toll you a 
hmenck I’ve just made up 

There was an old man of F 6 
Eho had some extraordinary tncks 
He took off — 

lAn Announcer comes hastily into the 
Box, pushes Gunn aside and speal<^ 
into the microphone^ 

Announcer We are all most grateful to 
r Gunn for his very interesting talk Lis- 
cMrs Will no doubt join us in wishing the 
, y ®very success There will now be a 
in the programme 

LExit both Stagdox, lejt, ts dark- 
cnedl 

happy 1 Can’t we 
do somethmg to celebrate? 

Let’s go away for the week-end 
•Liets go nowl 

seven o’clock and sup- 

^ U ready 1 

burnl ^ supper I Let it 


Mrs A Let’s go away and never return; 

Catch the last tram to 

Mr A Where to? 

Mrs A What does it matter? 

Anywhere out of this rush and this clatter I 
Get your toothbrush, get 3 our pj'jamas. 
Fetch 3 our lazor and let us be gone, 

Huriy' and pack, may we neier come back, 
For Youth goes qmckly and Age comes on I 
[They begin to put on their outdoor 
clothes, pack, ctcl 

Mr A Do\cr would like us, Margate 
would welcome 

Hastings and Folkestone would giic us a 
part, 

Ho\ e be excited and Brighton delighted, 
Southend would take us warm to her heart 
Both Moments of happiness do not 
come often, 

Opportunit3 ’s eas3' to mi'ss 
O, lot us seize them, of all their joy squeeze 
them. 

For Monda3' returns when none mn3 kissl 

[Ficunt] 


ACT TWO 
ScENC One 

F 0 Room VI a monastery on the Great 
Glacier A high, gloomy, vaulted chamber, 
until doors l into the courtyard, n into the 
interior of the building In the hack wall, 
arches open into a cloister, beyond which 
the greenish, faintly glowing ice of the gla- 
cier IS visible 

Michael Ransom and Shawchoss are 
sealed at a table %n the foreground, on 
which stand three silver candlesticks with 
church candles of coloured wax Ransom 
and Shaw’^cross both have notebooks and 
pencils, they are checking stores 


Ransom How many tins of malted milk? 

Shaweross Fifty 

Ransom How are we off for dned fnut? 

Shaweross Two boxes of figs, three of 
dates, five of apneots 

Ransom We must remember to ask the 
monks about yak butter How about 
the petrol for the Pnmus? 

Shaweross God, that reminds mel [He 
jumps up and goes to the door, left Look- 
ing out into the courtyard] The porters 
haven t finished unloading it yet! [Shout- 
ing] a 1 Sing ko, pan no ahl Teng fangl 
•Nagal Nagal [Returning to the table] 
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Lazy devils! And it’ll be dark in a few 
minutes That’s what comes of leaving 
things to Gunn He treats this whole busi- 
ness like a picmc 

iHe glances quickly at Ransom, who 
does not, however, respond] 

Ransom Have we got enough soup 
cubes? 

Shawcross Three large packets [Hesi- 
tatesl Look here, M P , I’ve been wantmg 
to talk to you about Gunn for a long time 
now You know, I hate to bother you 
with this sort of thmg I’ve tned to 

keep you from noticmg 

Ransom Ismilingl I’m afraid you haven’t 
succeeded veiy well 

Shawcross leagerlyl You mean, you did 
see something? Well, in a way, I’m glad 
Because, if you hadn’t, you mightn’t beheve 
me 

Ransom I saw that Gunn teased the 
yaks and scared the porters by ]umpmg out 
from behind rocks, pretendmg to be a leop- 
ard I noticed the tricks he’s played on 
Tom and on Teddy — and on you, too, Ian 
I agree that he’s an mtolerable nuisance 
and I think that without him this expedition 
would be much more busmesshke and very 
gloomy mdeed 

Shawcross iexasperated} The thmg I 
adnure most about you, M F, is your 
wonderful broadmindedness It’s an ex- 
ample to me I’m not very tolerant, I’m 
afraid If Gunn amuses you and the others, 
I’m glad I hope I can see a joke as well as 
anyone But that wasn’t what I meant, 
ju^ now This IS something qiute different 
I hardly like to tell you 

Ransom If you hadn’t meant to tell 
me, Ian, you wouldn’t have started this 
conversation at all 

Shawcross [.blurting it outl Well then 
— Guim steals! 

Ransom [laughingl Oh that! 

Shawcross So you did know! 

Ransom Of course He’s always done 
it, ever smce I’ve known him I’m sur- 
pnsed that you’ve only just noticed it He 
steals like a magpie bits of india-rubber, 
chiefl3% but also pencils, watches, and oc- 
casionally mone3’^ That remmds me, 

I expect he’s got my camera I was imagin- 
ing Fd lost it down in the gorge while we i 
were fording the rner 

Shawcross But, M F , 3’'ou can’t tolerate i 


this kind of thmg! What are you going to 
do? 

Ransom Ask him if he’s got it, of course 
He always returns thing s if 3rou ask him 
straight out 

Shawcross But surely there’s more to 
it than that? How can you take a man 
with you who simply doesn’t play the 
game? One has to have some standards of 
decenc3'’, I suppose 

Ransom [smilingl You ha^mn’t changed 
much, have you, Ian, smce you were head 
Prefect and Captam of the First Fifteen^ 
Shawcross [bitterlyl You’re alwai'S 
laughing at me I suppose you think I’m 
just a pnggish fool’ 

Ransom I certainly don’t thmk you’re 
a fool You know perfect^’- well that I 
don’t You know that I rely on 3 our help, 
more than an3'bod3'’s, to make tins expedi- 
tion a success You orgamze ever3dhing, 
look after eierythmg, thmk of evSiything 
You are one of the bravest and most efficient 
people I have met m my whole life 
Do >ou want me to say any more’ 
Shawcross Thank 3^ou, M F . . You 
make me feel ashamed As long as 30U 
tmst me, then I don’t give a damn what 
an3’body else thinks or says You know 
I’d follow you an3’where We all would 
The wonderful thmg about a man 
like you is that you can use all kmds of 
people and get the best out of each I 
think I understand better, now, what it is 
that you get out of Gunn I don’t want to 
run him down — just because his kmd of 
humour’s a bit too subtle for me [TTi/A 


increasing bittemessl He’s not a bad sort m 
his way, he’s all right to have about the 
place, I suppose, as long as there’s no ^eciw 
difficulty or danger He’s a damn good 
climber, too, I admit — onl3’' he simpb' hasn’t 
got the temperament I’m wondermg what 
he’ll be like up there, on the north face 
You remember how he screamed, that daj', 
m the Coohns, and wouldn’t budge for an 
hour? It was pitiful 
Ransom Band’s always fnghtened when 
he chmbs Otherwise, he wouldn’t climb 
Being frightened is his chief pleasure m 


hfe He’s fnghtened when he dmes a 
racmg-car or seduces somebody’s wife At 
present he prefers mountameenng because 


it fnghtens him most of all 
Shawcross How well 30U understand 
him, M F ! Now, tliat’s just the point i 
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mated to make wouldn't it be better, 'wbea 
we get to Camp B, to leave Gunn behind? 

Ramom ismihng'i To damage all the 
instruments and eat up all the stores? 

Shawcross Well, but, I mean, he'll have 
to be dropped somewhere, won’t he? [A 
pause] Do you really think it’s wise to take 
him as far as Camp A? 

Ransom I shall decide when the tune 
comes 

Shawcross I mean, of course, it’s quite 
settled, isn't it, that only two of us shall 


Ransom [emmining flower] By Jove, 
that’s interesting I 

lEnter Gunn, left] 
Gunn. Ah, here you all are! Thank 
goodness I I’ve been hunting for you every- 
wheiel I began to think something had 
happened to you 

IHe szts down and mops his forehead] 
Doctor What’s the matter with you, 
David? You look rattled 
Gunn You’d be rattled if you’d been 
hangmg around this place all the afternoon 


try to reach the summit? 

Ransom Yes There’ll be only two 
of us 

Shawcross And you can’t for a mo- 
ment, be thinkmg of takmg Gunn? [Pause] 
My God, it’d be madness I M F — .you 
couldn’t! 

Ransom Have I said I shall? I tell 
you, Ian, I have decided nothing yet We 
can't discuss this, now 
Shawcross [with growing excitement] 
If I thought such a thing was possible — ^I'd 
—I don’t know what I’d do! Gunn, that 
miserable httle rotter! Why, he’s not a 
climber at all! He’s just a neurotic! He 
poses He does everything for effect Just 
a beastly httle posing coward! [Ransom 
IS silent] Oh, I toow you thmk I’m simply 
jealous! 

[Enter Lamp and the Doctob, left] 
Lamp [excitedly] 'The flora here is 
amazing, simply amazing! I’ve had one of 
the most wonderful afternoons of my hfel 

I tell you what. Doctor [Seeing the 

others] Oh, here you axe, M F I Didn’t 
see you m the dark 
Shawcross Half a minute 

[Lights the candles] 
Lamp I was just tellmg the Doctor, I’ve 
had a field-day! Extraordinarily interest- 
ing! M F , I’m convmced that Hawkins is 
mong when he demes the possibihty of a 
fiie-leaved Polus Naufrangia! And what’s 
more, I don’t mind bettmg you I shall find 
one here, on F 6! 

Ransom Lets see what you got this 
attemoon 


Lamp [opening his vasculum] He 
Stagmus Menengitis and Frustrav Ab( 
mum Isn’t it a beauty! And 1 
here, here’s something to surprise you • 
told me there wasn’t a Rossus Monsti 
wth blue petals! Well, what do you 
to this? ^ 


Ugh, it gives me the creeps! 

Doctor Why, what’s wrong with it? 

Gunn It’s those beastly monks 
Don’t they make you feel damned queer, 
with those cowls over their faces? I’ve 
been watchmg them for hours, out there 
they never seem to speak or make any 
signs, they just stand facmg each other, 
like this — and yet you have a nasty sort of 
feehng that they’re talking, somehow 
I shouldn’t wonder if they do it by telepathy 
or something 

Doctor They seemed qmte fnendly and 
harmless when we arrived 

Gunn Don’t you beheve it 
They’re plottmg to do us in while we’re 
asleep, I bet you they are . This after- 
noon, when I was sitting watching the 
porters unload, I kept imagimng there was 
somebody standmg just behmd me Several 
times, I turned round qmckly to try to 
catch him, but there was nothmg there 
And then I saw a monk and I thought I’d 
ask him which room we could use for the 
stores So I went over to him and made 
Kgns and he seemed to understand all right 
He turned round and went to one of the 
doors and opened it and went inside Nat- 
urally, I followed him But when I got into 
the room, there was nobody there And 
there wasn’t even a window he could have 
got out of . No, I don’t hke this 


jfuu waau, juavia, you've 
had a touch of the sun I'll give you some- 
thing to make you sleep well tom^t 
Ransom Oh, by the way, David, where’s 
my camera? You’ve got it, haven’t you? 
trunn [with a charming smile] Yes it’s 

m my room I thought I’d look after it for 

you for a bit 

Shawcross Well, of all the blasted 

i^ansom [smiling] That was veiy kmd 
of you But I can look after it quite mcely 
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by myself Would you bring it here now, 
please? 

Gunn Very well — ^if you’d rather 

[4s he moves towards the door, h, a 
low chanting begins from the court- 
yard outside This chant continues 
throughout the following scene The 
words are ] 

Go Ga, morum tonga tara 
Ml no tang hum valka vara 
So so so kum moom lara 

Korkra ha Chormopuloda 
Antifora lampasoda 
Kang ku gar, ban baroda 

Ming ting ishta sokloskya 
No rum ga ga no rum gaya 
Nong Chormopuloda sya 

Gunn My God, what’s thatl 
IHe retreats hastily behind Ransom’s chairl 

Shawcross [going to the door, h and 
looking ouil They’re all gathered out 
there in the courtyard Looks as if they’re 
going to start a procession 

[Closes door and comes back to the 
table The chanting gets louder! 

Gunn Lock that door, for Heaven’s 
sake! Suppose they come in here! 

Shawcross Do you ever think of any- 
thing except your own beastly little skin? 
[As the chanting increases, a procession 
of monks begins to pass along the 
cloister at the back of the stage Some 
aie hooded so that their faces are in- 
visible, others wear devil-masks They 
carry candles, jars, dishes containing 
relics and sacred objects In the mid- 
) die *of the procession comes a coffin 
supported by four bearers The proces- 
sion crosses the stage, behind the 
arches, from L to n! 

Gunn A coflSn! Gosh, did you see? 

Doctor Cheer up, David, there’s only 
one! Perhaps they won’t choose you 

Lamp What do you make of it, M F ? 

Ransom These must be the rites for 
the propitiation of the spints which guard 
the house of the dead 

[By this time, the procession has passed 
and the chanting dies away! 

Gunn Phew! I hope they don’t do that 
again! This place is about as cheerful as 
Woking Cemetery! [He crosses stage to 


the arches and looks out through them along 
the cloister, first to the n, then l! All 
gone now, thank goodness! 

[As he speaks, the door on the b opens 
noislessly and a cowled monk enters, 
carrying in his hands a crystal which 
glows faintly with a bluish hght! 

You chaps didn’t really think I was scared, 
did you? Of course, I was only ragging 
It takes more than that to fnghten me! 
[He turns and suddenly sees the monk 
Screams! Oh, God! 

[As the monk advances towards the 
front of the stage, Gttnn retreats 
backwards before him] 

What does he want? Do something, some- 
body! M. F , you speak to him 
Ransom Om no hum, no na num se? 

[Monk IS silent! 
No num seng ka, ka no ah? 

[Monk IS silent! 
King t’sang po, gang se gang? 

[Monk IS silent! 
No good, I'm afraid I’ve tned him m all 
three dialects Perhaps he isn’t allowed to 
answer 

Doctoi Funny kmd of a lamp he’s got 
there [Approaches! 

Gunn. I say, do be careful! He may 
have a knife up his sleeve! 

Doctor Extraordinarj’’ thmg, it doesn’t 
seem to be a lamp at all! It just shines 
[Bending over the crystal! Why, it’s a 
kind of mirror — I can see myself in it! Am 
I really as fat as that? Gracious, I’m quite 
bald! Hullo, what's this? I’m sittmg m 
an armchair I seem to know that room 
Yes, it’s the Reform Club! I say, I think 
I must have got a touch of the sun, like 
David! Am I just seemg thmgs? Here, 
Teddy, you come and look! 

Lamp [looking! Polus Naufrangia! As 
plain as anything, all five leaves By 
what a beauty! [Rubbing his eyes! I must 
be going mad! 

Gunn He’s hypnotizmg you, that’s imat 
it is! When we’re all in a trance we sh^ 
probably be murdered I say, I 
have a look [Goes to crystal} 

Lamp [excitedly! I saw it as plam as 
that candle! Five distinct leaves! 

Gunn [looking! Why, there’s my old 
Alfa Romeo! And someone’s sittmg m it 
— ^it’s a woman, dressed all in black! She 
seems to be at a cross-roads I see the sign- 
posts, but I can’t read what’s written on 
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it Now she’s turning her head My 
God, it’s Tom, Mrs da Silva I IComing 
amvl Do you tlunk that means her hus- 
band’s died and now she’ll follow me out 
hero? Come on, Ian your tuml 
Shawcross Itakes a pace towards the 
crystal, stops, bursts out violently] I’m 
not going to have anything to do with this 
damned business 1 You others please your- 
selves It isn’t right We aren’t meant to 
know these things It’s probably some kind 
of trick, anyhow M F , I’m going to 
get the wireless ready It’s nearly time to 
pick up the weather report from Fort 
George 

[Takes up one of the candles and exit, l] 
Gunn You’ll have a look, won’t you, 
M P? 

Ransom [after a moment’s hestlahonl 
Very well 

[Scares into crystali 
Doctor Well, what is it this time? 
Motors or flowers or London clubs? 

Gwn» Trj and see something useful 
Ask it to tell you the best route up F 6 
Ransom [after a long pausel I can see 
nothing 

Gunn Nothing at all I Oh, M F I 
Doctor That all goes to support the 
hipnotism theory M F was a bit too 
strong for him 

[The monk turns silenlly and goes out 
by (he door, n ] 

Gunn Ought we to haie tipped him, or 
am thing? Gosh, >ou know, that crystal 
has gn on me quite a headache 1 I can’t 

understand jour not "ccing anything, M F 
Or uns it so awful that vou won’t tell us? 

Doctor I feel I coqld do with a change 
of air Lot’s go and see if Ian’s got Fort 
George 

Gunn Right a ou arc Coming, M F? 
Itamnm No, I shall *iav here The 
\bbol mni wi«li to spoik to me 

IGunn Docron nnd Lnmt go out, 
Rnng bark the cravUl let nio look again 
\nd pioio the former ij-ion n poor fake 
1 he Mnall » e>.ticulnfing fietirc on the dus 
Mime the v-^.oonlng i irc-« of the rrowd 
\nd the torreuliil gevVures of a-f^ent 

Was ,1 nusxhY 

lar down the rn-d distended their old 
threks”’ 

I’ll' engine bamiclrd wdh flowrrs 

Uie tivvi„nK sih,titior« from the 
» thought so out. l.iit tint w «s 


The child in the shadow of enormous elders. 
Oiling his bicycle, might have such dreams 
I cannot now I could not tell them 
that 

[Enter the Abbot and two acolytes, n ] 
Abbot [making a sign of benediction] 
Only God is great 

Ransom [kneeling and kissing his hand] 
But His power is for mercy 
Abbot I hope everything has been ar- 
ranged here to your satisfaction? 

Ransom It is perfect 
Abbot I am glad In these mountains, 
I fear we can offer but poor hospitality 
Please be seated, Mr Ransom [As they 
sit, he signs to the acolytes to withdraw] 
Now, tell me, you wish to start soon on your 
ascension of our mountam? 

Ransom Tomorrow, if He permit it. 
Whose will must be done 
Abbot You know the legend? 

Ransom I have read the Book of the 
Dead 

Abbot Such mterest, Mr Ransom, is 
uncommon m one of your race In that 
case, you will have comprehended the mean- 
ing of the ceremony that was performed 
this evemng out in the courtyard the 
office for the souls of the dead and the 
placation of the Demon I am afraid that 
jou, with your western cmlization, must 
consider us here excessively superstitious 
No, you need not contradict me out 
of politeness I understand You see the 
painted mask and the horns and the ejes 
of fire and j ou think “This Demon is only 
a bogey that nurses use to frighten their 
cluldren, I have outgrown such nonsense, 
it IS fit onlj for Ignorant monks and peas- 
ants With our factory chimncjs and our 
furnaces and our locomotives we hai e 
banished thc-se fairj -tales I shall climb 
the mountain and I shall sec nothing ” But 
JOU would be wrong 

The peasants, as j ou surmise nghtlj , arc 
''imple and uneducated, so their ai^on is 
•ample and uneducated Thev sec the truth 
ns a crude and coloured pictiu-c Pcrhap«!, 
for tint reason, the\ see it more clearlv 
Mian lou or I For it is a picture of tnilh 
riic Demon i^ real Onlj In': mmistrj and 
in-ntaiion are unique for cion nature 
io the compile itecl and •fcnsitnc like -vour- 
'If ^nn<^om, hic dinnn^e;? ire more 
Mibtle Hr ,.^Mlnt <hall I c form- 

U tc rror m the dream, the Mooping shadow 
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that withdraws itself as you wake in the 
half-dawn You have heard his gnashing 
accusations in the high fever at a very great 
distance You have felt lus presence in 
the simster contours of a valley or the 
sudden hostility of a copse or the choking 
apprehension that fills you unaccountably in 
the middle of the most mtimate dinner- 
paity I did you an injustice just now when 
I said that you expected to see nothing on 
the mountain You do expect to see some- 
thing That IS why you are determined to 
climb it You wish to confront the Demon 
face to face and conquer him You wish to 
be pel feet But it is not possible for man 
in this hfe to reach perfection and I warn 
you no man can see the Demon and live 
I have read in your sacred books the story 
of Lucifer who wished to be God Mr 
Hansom, beware of spintual pride It is 
not for us to put an end to the Demon and 
the desire to do so is, to brave and good 
men hke yourself, the Demon’s most power- 
ful and insidious temptation If there were 
no Demon, there would be no temptation 
But the Demon is not the temptation The 
temptation is always visible and may be 
fought. But the Demon is m^^sIble and to 
challenge him to appear is death I think 
that I imderstand your temptation, Mr 
Ransom You would like to be great among 
men, to have power Am I right? 

Ransom So you know of my vision in 
the crj'stal ? 

Abbot Ah, you saw it there, too? That 
IS not strange For all men see reflected 
there some fragment of tlieir nature and 
glimpse a knowledge of those forces by 
whose free operation the future is forecast 
and hmited That is not supernatural 
Notlung IS revealed but what we have hid- 
den from ourselves, the treasure we have 
buried and accursed Your temptation, 
Mr Ransom, is written in your face You 
know your powers and your mtelligence 
You could ask the world to follow you and 
it would serve you with blind obedience, 
for most men long to be delivered from the 
terror of thinking and feeling for them- 
selves And yours is the nature to which 
those are always attracted in whom the 
desire for devotion and self-immolation 
IS strongest And you would do them much 
good But you know, as > our great historian 
Lord Acton has put it, that “power cor- 
rupts, absolute power corrupts absolutely. 


all great men are bad” You recognise 
that If you climb the mountain and con- 
front the Demon, you think that the tempta- 
tion will be no more , but if you succeed in 
chmbing the mountain you will be a great 
national hero The temptation will no 
longer be there — because you will have suc- 
cumbed to it 

Mr Ransom, I have a proposal to make 
to you There are two hves the hfe of 
action and glory and the hfe of contem- 
plation and knowledge, such as we live here 
Action and glory cannot kill the Demon 
they only stifle our fear of him for a mo- 
ment Knowledge and contemplation can- 
not kill him, either, but they can confine 
him to the desert recesses of the mountain 
They can, m some measure, control him, so 
that he does not lay waste the meadows 
and terrify the simple mhabitants of the 
valleys A commumty such as this is hke 
a frontier outpost it needs brave men Mr 
Ransom, I offer you a place m our monas- 
tery Do not answer at once, but think it 
over I must leave you now You can 
give me your answer m the mormng Good- 
mght, Mr Ransom 

[Ransom boiw deeply Emt Abbot, r 1 
Ransom Is it too late? Pretence? B 
IS too late for that, 

I recogmse my purpose 
There was a moment m the Lakeland inn, 
There was a choice then and I made it 
wrong. 

And if I choose now, I must choose 
alone 

Not for my friends I cannot turn them 
back 

0 you, who are the history and the creator 
Of all those forms in which we are 
condemned to suffer. 

To whom the intelligent and necessarj'’ is 
also the just. 

Show me my path, show all of us, that each 
upon 

This mortal star may feel himself the 
danger 

That imder his hand is softly palpitating 
Quieten that hand, interpret fully the 
commands 

Of the four centres and the four conflicting 
winds 

Those tom between the chanties 0 recon- 
cile 

And to the human Msion lead of one gren^ 
meamng. 
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T.inhng the h'vnng and the dead, withm the 
shadow 

Of which uphftmg, loving and constraimng 
power 

All other reasons do rejoice and operate 
[Enter Gunn, n He looks cautiously 
round the rooml 

Gunn Has the old boy gone? Good I 
was afraid I might be butting in, but Ian 
and the others threw me out And I didn’t 
much hke the idea of sitting by myself in 
the dark, with all those monks around 
[Pause} Are you busy, M F ? Would you 
rather I didn’t talk? 

Ransom No, David I’d like very much 
to talk Had the wireless got started 
when you left? 

Gunn Oh yes It’s coming through 
beautifully But I only heard the weather 
report 

Ransom How was it? 

Gunn First-class We’ll be able to start 
tomorrow, for a cert 

Ransom You sound pleased 

Gunn Of course I’m pleased 1 Who 
wouldn’t be — after all these weeks of mess- 
ing about? Tomorrow we shall be on the 
icel 

Ransom Now I come to think of it, I 
remember that I never even asked you if 
you wanted to join this expedition I asked 
all the others I suppose I took you for 
granted 


Gunn I should hope you didl I shouh 
iKe to see anybody trymg to get up F ' 
ond me not be there ! 

Ransom But supposmg, at the sam 
ime, somebody else had asked you to chml 
“other mountam, twice as high as F 6 am 
jnce as difficult? Then you’d have gon 
y^th him, instead? 

^nn Of course notl Oh, weU, perhap 
ton, out know What’s the matte 

me tW? ^ ^ do you as 

niHt Ko ^ yo^ think I’m not really keei 
because I fool about 

lou^ft^o*” I’m just askin 

her(v_T,r„ question supposmg I wasn 
^0 ^eady to go on? 

this T n. ^®^^~uow we’d got as far s 
ButW i ^^ose we’d try to make a job of i 
tamlv bI, °'TjOne thing damn well we cei 

taiffiyshoule^tgettothetop 

Ronsom Why not? 

Can you see us? There’d be mui 


der done before we reached Camp B even 
You know how I get on Ian’s nerves I 

Hansom You don’t exactly try not to 

Gunn Some of the time, I do And then 
I forget, or I just don’t care I can’t help 
it I’m like that, I suppose The funny 
thing IS, I like old Ian If I didn’t, I 
shouldn’t rag him But he doesn't like 

me And if it wasn’t for you there’d be 
trouble No, M F what this expedi- 
tion would be hke without you I simply 
can’t imagine 

Ransom Listen, David There’s some- 
thing I must tell you, now 

[Enter Shawcross, Doctor and Lamp, 
in great excitement, n 1 

ShaiDcross M F ! A message has just 
come through- Blavek and his party are on 
the mountain already! 

Gunn But it’s impossible! W’'hen we 
last heard, he was still on the other side of 
the Tung Desert ! 

Shaweross I know, but tlus is official! 
He must have been making forced marches 
These fellows aren’t mountaineers at all — 
they’re soldiers! There’s a whole regiment 
of them! Do you know, M F, what 
they’re doing? They’re hammering the 
whole south face full of pitons and hauhng 
each other up like sacks! Good God, they’ll 
be usmg fire-escapes before they’ve fimshed ! 
W’’ell, that settles it ! W’"e haven’t a moment 
to lose 

Ransom And you are all anxious to play 
their game the race to the sumnait? This 
won’t be mountameenng It’ll be a steeple- 
chase Are you so sure the prize is worth 
it? Ian, you’re the purist is this your idea 
of climbing? No time for observations, no 
time for reconnoitre Teddy, hadn’t you 
better stay out of this? We can’t wait a 
week, you know, while you look for your 
flowers 

Lamp I’ll take my chance of that later 
We’ve got to beat them! 

Ransom And you, Tom? 

Doctor You don’t expect me to stay 
here, do you, M F ? If you did, I beheve 
I should disobey you This makes me feel 
twenty years younger already! 

Ransom I suppose I needn’t ask you two 
others? 

Shaweross You needn’t 

Gunn I think this makes it all the more 
exciting! Good old Blavek! 

Ransom Very well then you have 
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chosen for me I obey you We start at 
dawn 

[He rises to his jeet with a slight ges- 
ture of weariness and resignation as 
the curtain falhl 

The Stage-boz on the right is illuminated 
The A ’s are having breakfast 

Mrs A Give me some money before 
you go 

There are a number of bills we owe 
And you can go to the bank today 
During the lunch-hour 

Mr A 1 dare say. 

But, as it happens, I’m overdrawn 

Mrs A Overdrawn? What on earth 
have you done 

With all the money? Where’s it gone? 

Mr A How does money always go? 
Papers, lunches, tube-fares, teas. 
Tooth-paste, stamps and doctor’s fees. 

Our tnp to Hove cost a bit, jmu know 

Mrs A Can we never have fun? Can 
we never have any 
And not have to count eveiy single penny? 
Why can’t you find a way to earn more? 

It’s so degrading and dull to be poor 
Get another job. 

Mr A. My job may be small 

But Fm damned lucky to have one at all 
When I think of those I knew in the War, 

All the fellows about my age 
How many are earning a decent wage? 

There was O’Shea, the middle-weight cham- 
pion, slouches from bar to bar now in 
a battered hat, cadging for drinks, 

There was Morgan, famous for his stones, 
sells ladies’ underwear from door to 
door. 

There was Polewhele, with his umi’-ersity ed- 
ucation, now Dan the Lavatoiy Man at 
a third-rate mght-club. 

And Holmes m our office, well past fifty, 
was dismissed last week to brmg down 
expenses. 

Next week another* who shall it be? 

It may be anyone It may be me 

lA newspaper is dropped through the 
door into the hack of the Box Mr A 
goes to fetch tf] 

Mrs A It’s all this foreign competition 
Czechoslovakia, Eussia, Japan, 

Ostnia and Wetland do all they can 
To nun our trade with their cheap goods, 
Dumping them on our market in floods 


It makes my blood boil I You can find 
No British goods of any kind 
In any of the big shops now 
The Government ought to stop it 
somehow 

Mr A Listen to this [Readsli Our 
Special Correspondent reports that the Ost- 
man Expedition to P 6, headed by Blavek, 
has crossed the Tung Desert and is about to 
commence its final assault on the moimtain 
Blavek is confident of success and, m moun- 
tameering circles, it is beheved that the 
British climbers will have to make very 
strenuous efforts indeed if they are to beat 
their formidable opponents . 

Mrs A You see? The foreigner every- 
where. 

Competing m trade, competing m sport 
Competing m science and abstract thought 
And we just sit down and let them take 
The pnzesf There’s more than a mountain 
at stake 

Mr A The travelogue showed us a Bab- 
ylon buried in sand 

Mrs A And books have spoken of a 
Spain that was the bnihant centre of an 
Empire 

Mr A I have found a spider m the opu- 
lent boardroom 

Mrs A I have dreamed of a threadbare 
barnstorming actor, and he was a na- 
tional symbol 

Mr A England’s honour is covered with 
rust 

Mrs A Ransom must beat them I He 
mustl He must I 

Mr A Or England falls She has had 
her hour 

And now must decline to a second-class 
power 

[Puts on /its bowler hat and exit, bran- 
dishing his newspaper The Stage-box 
IS darkenedl 

Scene Two 

On F 0 At the foot of the West Buttress 
The hack of the stage rises slightly, suggest- 
ing a precipice beyond A magnificent pan- 
orama of distant mountains On the right 
of the stage, the wall of the buttress nses, 
with an overhang 

Midday Ransom, Shawcboss and Lamp 
stand roped on the edge of the precipice, as- 
sisling the Doctor and Gunn, who arc shit 
out of sight, below The rope ts belayed 
round a rock 
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Ransom [looking down] There^s a hold 
to your left, Tom No, a little higher up 
Good Now you're all right 
Gunn’s Voice [from below] Look out. 
Doc 1 Don’t tread on my facel 
Ransom Now then 
[After a moment, the Doctor hmsts 
himself into mew, panting] 

Now you take it easy, Tom Tifteen min- 
utes’ rest, here 

Lamp We’ve made good time, this 
mormng 

iZansom [looking down] You all right, 
David? 

Gunn’s Voice [from below] I think so 
Nol Ooh, erl Gosh, this rock is soft 1 
Here we cornel 

[He appears] 

Doctor Well, thank goodness, that 
couloir’s behmd us, anyhow Though how 
we shall ever get down it again is another 
matter 

Ransom You were splendid, Tom 
Never known you in better form 
Doctor I must have lost at least two 
stone That’s one comfort 
Gunn While we were m the chimney, 
I felt his sweat dnppmg on to me hke a 
shower-bath I say, isn’t there any- 
thing more to eat? 

Ransom I’m afraid we must keep to 
our rations, David We’re only carrying 
the minimum, you know 
Shawcross I should have thought you’d 
eaten enough to satisfy even your appetite 

'-considering you had all my chocolate, as 
well ’ 

Gunn Well, you needn't make a gnev- 
onw out of it You didn't want it, did you? 
Doctor Still feehng sick, Ian? 

Shawcross [crossly] I’m all nght 
octor You don’t look any too good 
AAaiocross Anyhow, I don’t see that it 

fii.ni ^ fussing about trifles and 

hmking of one’s comfort 

T ^ [A pause] 

tmmUT + ^ got another ten 

SS ^ taking a 

Might spot a clump of Polus 

tlin uever know It’s about 

^10 nght altitude, now 

e goes io the back of the stage and 
his binoculars] 

See amthmg? 
a cs his head] Gosh, that’s a dropl 


C^Te balances on the edge and pretends to 
wobble] Ooh, ert Helpl 

Ransom Come away from there, David 
[Gunn ob^ys and begins wandering 
about the stage] 

Doctor [poiniing upwards] How high do 
you make that buttress? 

Ransom About seventeen hundred feet 
We shall be on it all this afternoon We 
ought to reach the ndge easily by sunset 

Gunn [poking about] Hullo, what’s this? 
[Picks up a skull] Doctor Livmgstone, I 
presume? 

[The others, except Lamp, who con- 
tinues to peer through his binoculars, 
collect around Gunn] 

How on earth did he get here? 

Doctor Goodness knows May have 
fallen from above See this crack? It’s 
hardly likely to have been murder, up here 

Shawcross Anyhow, he must have been 
a pretty useful climber to have got as far as 
he did I suppose there’s no doubt it's a 
native skull? 

Doctor Impossible to say It may have 
been some mad European who thought he'd 
have a shot at F 6 on his own, but that’s 
scarcely possible Some herdsman, prob- 
ably. What do you think, M F ? 

[Hands him the skull] 

Lamp [shouting excitedly] Come here I 
Look! 

Gunn What’s the matter, Teddy? 

Lamp Polus Naufrangial Five-leavedl 
A beauty! Only just spotted it And it 
was nght under my nose I 

[He begins lowering himself over the 
edge] 

Doctor Wait a moment, Teddy Better 
do that on the rope 

Gunn [looking over] He’ll be all nght 
It’s a broad ledge Only about twenty feet 
down 

Doctor [looking over] Careful, Teddy 
Careful Take your tame 

Lamp’s Voice [from below] I’m all nght 
[The others, except Hansom, stand 
looking over the edge] 

Ransom [to shiU] Well, Master, the 
novices are here Have your dry bones no 
rustle of advice to gi\e them? Or are 3 ou 
done with chmbmg? But that’s improbable 
Imagination sees the ranges m the Countr3' 
of the Dead, where those to whom a moun- 
tun IS a mother find an eternal pla3 ground 
There Antoine de Ville scales pinnacles with 
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subtle engines, Gesner dnnks water, shares 
his dreams with Saussure, whose passion for 
Mont Blanc became a kind of illness Pac- 
card is reconciled with Balmont, and Bour- 
nt, the cathedral precentor, no longer falsi- 
fies their story Mane-Coutett still keeps 
his mckname of The "Weasel, Donkin and 
Fox are talking of the Caucasus, \NTijTnper 
goes chmbing with his friends again and 
Hadow, who made the shp of inexperience, 
has no faults While, on the strictest but- 
tresses, the younger shadows look for fresher 
routes Tom Schmidt is there and the Ba- 
lanan cychsts, and that pair also whom 
Odell saw on the step of Everest before the 
cloud hid them, for ever, in the gigantic 
shadow of whose achievement we pitch our 
miserable tent 

[The roar of an approaching avalanche 
ts heardl 

Doctor An avalanche! My God! 
[Ransom runs to join the others} Look out, 
Teddy! Look out! 

Gunn Qmck, man ! 

Shawcross Stay where you are! 

Gunn Jump for it! 

Doctor Oh, God! He’s done for! 

[The roar of the avalanche drowns their 
voices, then gradually dies away} 
Shawcross He was just stooping to pick 
the flower, when the fi^ stone got him 
Doctor It was all over in a moment He 
was probably knocked nght out 
Shawcross As he went over the edge, you 
could see the flower in his hand 
Gunn Gosh, I feel beastly! [Site down 
on a rock} 

Shawcross He was a damn good man! 
Doctor I’m glad he found the Naufran- 
gia, anjrway We must tell them that in 
London Perhaps the five-leaved kmd will 
be named after him He’d hke that, I think 
Shawcross I just can't beheve it Five 
minutes ago, he was standing here 
Doctor [looking at Lamp’s rucksack, 
which IS lying on a rock} WTiat do you 
think we ought to do with this? His peo- 
ple nught hke to have it 
Shawcross We can’t very well take it 
with us now I thmk we’d better bury it 
here We can pick it up on our way down 
Doctor Right you are I’ll help you 

[Begins collecting stones} 
[Shawcross picks up the rucksack} 
Gunn Poor old Teddy! [To Shaw- 


cross] Half a minute! [Feels in the pocket 
of the rucksack} Oh, good! 

[Pulls out a piece of chocolate and be- 
gins eating it} 

Shawcross [horrified} My God! 
Haven’t you any decemy left m you at all? 

Gunn [with his mouth full} Why, what’s 
the matter now? 

Shawcross Of all the filthy callousness! 

Gunn But, honestly, I don’t see any- 
thing wrong He doesn’t want it now, does 
he? 

Shawcross If that’s the hne you take, I 
suppose there’s no more to be said 
Get some stones 1 

[While the others are burying the ruck- 
sack, Ransom sloops and picks up 
Lamp’s snow-glasses, which he has left 
lying on the rocks at the back of the 
stage} 

Ransom The first mctim to mj' pnde 
If I had neier asked him, he would not 
have come The Abbot was perfectly right 
My minor place in histoiy is with the aber- 
rant group of Caesars the dullard murder- 
ers who hale the gentle from their beds of 
love and, with a quackmg drum, escort them 
to the drowning ditch and the death in the 
desert [To the others} You haie for- 
gotten these [Gives glasses] Hurry up 
We must be gettmg on Ian, will you 
change places with David? 

[Music They rope up in silence. Ran- 
som begins the traverse round the but- 
tress, as the curtain slowly falls} 

Both Stage-boxes are illuminated In the 
left-hand box, Stagmantie ts at the micro- 
phone In the nght-hand box, the A’s sit, 
listening Mb A ts playing Patience hlas 
A 15 darning socks 

Stagmantle It is with the deepest regret 
that we have to announce the death of Mr 
Edward Lamp, a member of the F 6 Expe- 
dition He was chmbmg along a ndge on 
the north face after a rare botamcal spew- 
men when he was caught by an avalanche 
and killed He was twenty-four years of 
age 

In Edward Lamp, Science has lost one 
of her most bnlhant recruits At Cam- 
bndge he earned everj^thing before hini» 
and his career, so tragically cut short, prom- 
ised to be of the highest distinction R® 
died as he had lived m the service of nis 
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austere rmstress This is as he vrould ha\e 
mshed, and no man can do more Nor 
could one design him a more fittmg grave 
than among the alpine flowers he loved so 
passionately and wildi such understand- 
ing [Exitl 

Mrs A tmovecn Death like his is nght 
and splendid, 

That IS how hfe should be ended! 

He caimot calculate nor dread 
The mortifymg in the bed. 

Powers wastmg day by day 
While the courage ebbs away 
Ever-charming, he will miss 
The insulting paralysis. 

Ruined mtellect’s confusion, 
deer's patient persecution, 

Sciatica’s intolerance 

And the cancer’s sly advance , 

Never hear, among the dead, 

The nval’s bnlhant paper read. 

Colleague’s deprecating cough 
And the praises fallmg off. 

Never know how m the best 
Passion loses interest, 

Beauty shdmg from the bone 
Leaves the ngid skeleton 
Mr A If you had seen a dead man, you 
would not 

Think it so beautiful to he and rot, 

I’ve watched men wnthing on the dug-out 
floor 

Cursing the land for which they went to 
war, 

joker cut off halfway through his story, 
^e coward blown involuntary to glory, 
The steel butt smashing at the eyes that 
beg, 

stupid clutching at the shattered leg, 
^e twitchmg scarecrows on the rusty wire, 
j^e smelt Adorns stmkmg in the mire, 
puddle stohd round his golden curls. 
Far from his precious mater and the girls, 
Ive heard the gas-case gargle, green as 
grass, 

^d, m the guns, Death’s lastmg ammus 
■Do you think it would comfort Lamp to 
know 

^e Bntish Pubhc mourns bun so? 

1 tell you, he’d give his rarest flower 
^rely to breathe for one more hour! 

What IB this expedition? He has died 
■to satisfy our smug suburban pnde 

ITke Stage-boxes are darkened! 


Scene Thhee 

On F 6 Camp A The left of stage ts 
occupied by a tent, which ts open at the end 
facing the audience Behind it, to the nght, 
the ground nses to a platform of rock, over- 
hanging a preciptce It ts early evening 
dunng the dialogue which follows, the stage 
slowly darkens^ Wind noises 
Hansom and the Doctor are inside the 
tent, prepanng a meal The Doctor ts cook- 
ing on the Pnmus stove 
Doctor The wind’s gettmg up agam 
It’s going to be a bad night I wish 
those two would turn up 
Ransom We can’t expect them just yet 
They’re loaded, remember, and the gomg 
isn’t easy 

Doctor What was the psychrometer 
reading? 

Ransom 6 5 

Doctor We’re in for a lot more snow 
Ransom It looks hke it 
Doctor And if it’s bad down here, what’s 
it going to be like up there on the arete? 
Ransom [mthnpl Worse 
Doctor M P — you can't start tomor- 
row! 

Ransom I must 

Doctor If you try it on this weather, you 
haven’t a chance I 

Ransom We shall have a better chance 
tomorrow than the day after Tliree days 
from now, there’d be none at all We can’t 
hang on here for more than four days we 
haven’t the stores 

Doctor To try the axlte m a bhzzard is 
sheer madness I 

Ransom Hasn’t this whole climb been 
madness, Tom? We’ve done things in the 
last week which ought to have been planned 
and prepared for months We’ve scrambled 
up here somehow, and now we must make 
a rush for it Whatever the weather 

is, I must leave for the summit tomorrow 
Doctor Very well, M F You didn’t 
brmg me up here to argue with you I 
won’t Just tell me what you want me to 
do 

Ransom Today is Tuesday You’ll wait 
for us here till Pnday, at dawn If we 
aren’t back by then, youTl descend at once 
to Camp B, rest there as long as necessary 
and then cany out the evacuation of the 
mountam, as we arranged You under- 
hand, Tom? At once There is to be no 
delay of any kmd 
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Doctor You mean no search party? 

Ransom Nothing If you hke, I’ll put 
that in vmtmg I forbid all useless risks 
[Smilingl I order you to return to England 
alive 

Doctor [smxhngl You’d better repeat 
that order to David personally 

Ransom It won’t be necessary. 

Doctor. What do you mean? 

Ransom David is coming with me to the 
summit 

Doctor And Ian? 

Ransom He’ll remain with you here 

Doctor iajter a long pausel I don’t like 
it, M F 

Ransom Why not, Tom? 

Doctor I suppose you Icnow best, 
but— — 

Ransom Don’t imagine I haven’t 
thought this over carefully I know what 
you are going to say Ian is steady, rehable, 
a first-class climber, David is only a bril- 
liant amateur, a novice with an extraordi- 
nary flair, unsound, imeven, hable to mo- 
ments of pamc, without staying power 
Yes, it’s all true 

Doctor Ian’s wanted to do this chmb 
with you more than he’s ever wanted to do 
anything in his whole hfe 

Ransom I know I’ve felt that, often 
All these weeks, he’s been on edge, strain- 
ing eveiy muscle and every nerve, never re- 
laxing, torturmg himself, denying himself, 
watching me like a dog waiting for a sign 
Already he’s utterly exhausted, he’s a fever- 
ish invahd Take this sickness of his as 
long as I’ve known him, Ian’s never been 
sick on a mountain before You see, 
Tom, the ascent of F 6 represents, for Ian, 
a kind of tnumph which he not only desires 
but of which he’s desperately afraid He 
can’t face it He wants me to order him to 
face it But if I do, it will destroy him 

Doctor Iajter a pause} Perhaps you’re 
right, M F . . Yes, I think you are But 
Burely— you’ve admitted it yourself— David 
IS afraid, too? 

Ransom David is afraid of precipices. 


Doctor Oh, I know it’s impossible, of 
course I’m a fat old man The crystal was 
nght I shall die m my bed 
Ransom You will die at the end of a 
long and useful hfe You will have helped 
a great many people and comforted all 
whom you could not help . . But the 
Demon demands another kind of victim — 
[Whistling from Gunn, off Enter 
Gunn and Shawcross, b Both of 
them are carrying stores They cross 
the stage and enter the tent} 

Gunn Hullo, M F 1 HuUo, Doc 1 Are 
we late for supper? 

Doctor No, it’s just ready now. 

[Gunn and Shawcboss put dovm their 
loads Shawcboss is much exhausted 
Gunn fresh and lively Hansom 
lights the tent lantern} 

Gunn Gosh, I’m hungry 1 The altitude 
doesn’t seem to affect my appetite What 
IS there to eat? 

Doctor Cocoa and oatmeal 

[Hands round rattans] 
Gunn Oatmeal agami 
Doctor Perhaps you’d prefer a mutton 
chop? 

Gunn Don’t, Tom, you swmel You 
make my mouth water! The first thmg I'll 
do when I get back. I’ll stand you dinner at 
Boulestin’s We’ll start with two dozen 

Royal Whitstables 

Doctor Oh, but David, Damsh are much 
better! 

Gunn Just as you like What about 
soup? Mmestrone, I think? 

Doctor You have that I prefer a really 
good tomato to anythmg 
Gunn And now, what would you say to 
Lobster Newburg? 

Doctor I oughtn’t to, really, but I cant 

Gunn. Good Lord! We’ve forgotten the 

wme! 

Shawcross [bitterly] Must you always 
be talking about food? 

Gunn Was I? Sorry 

Shawcross Well, for God’s sake, shut up 


avalanches, cornices, falhng stones He is 
afraid of being killed, not of dymg He is 
not afraid of F 6, nor of himself 
Doctor M F— 'The boys have their 
whole hves before them Take me 
Ransom [after a pause] Yes, I d 
thought of that, too Thank you for asking 
me, Tom I am very honoured 


[A pause] 

Uor. You’re not eatmg anything, Ian 
'■wcross I don’t want any, thanks 
:tor Take just a httle You must ea 

dung, you know , , 

wcross [angrily} You heard me y 
ice Are you going deaf? 
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Ransom Doctor’s orders, Ian 
ShawcTOSs All nght, M F If you say 
80 — 

jRansorw [handing him hts mug of cocoal 
Try this It’s good 

[Shats CROSS sips listlessly, putting the 
mug dovm almost at once] 

Gunn Thank God for my good dinner! 
Please may I get down? [Pretending to 
strum on mandolin, sin( 7 s] 

Some have tennis-elbow 

And some have housemaid’s knee, 

And some I know have got B 0 
But these are not for me 
There’s love the whole world over 
Wherever you may be, 

I had an aimt who loved a plant 

But you’re my cup of teal 
Doctor [laughing and applauding] 
Bravo [Gukk boioa] You know, M F., 
this reminds me of our first climb together, 
on the Meije Do j'ou remember that hut? 

Ransom And our Primus that wouldn’t 
hght? Shall I ever forget it? 

Doctor And the fleas m the straw? E\- 
traordmary the altitudes fleas can live at? 
Funny things, fleas If a flea were as 
big ns a man, it could jump over St Paul’s 
Gunn BTien I was at school, I tried to 
keep a flea circus But I could never tram 
them to do anything at all They’re not 
really very mtelligent 
Doctor Perhaps you didn’t get the right 
■way about it A man told me once that 
if- — 

Shaweross [passionately'] Oh, for 
Christ’s sake, shut up! 

Doctor Why, what’s the matter, Ian? 
Shaweross Do you expect me to sit hs- 
^ing to your dnvel the whole mght? 
Why do we keep pretending like this? Wliy 
don’t we talk of what we’re all thinking 
about? M F, I’ve had about as much of 
this as I can stand ! You’ve got to tell us 
oow which of us are you taking with you 
tomorrow? 

Doctor Steady, Ian! 


me stay behind I don’t mmd, so veiy 
much 

Shaweross [shouting] My God, do you 
think I’m going to crawl for favours to you, 
you little swine! You were always his fa- 
vourite! I don’t know how I’ve kept my 
hands off you so long! 

[He tries to throttle G'ONN the Doctor 
seizes him] 

Doctor Ian, that’s enough! 

Shaweross [struggling free] Oh, I know 
— 5 ou're on his side, too ! Do you think I 
haven’t heard you whispenng behind my 
back? 

Ransom Is this what all your talk of 
lovalty amounts to, Ian? Tom and David 
ha\e nothing to do ■with this I am in 
charge of this expedition If you have any- 
thing to complain of, be man enough to say 
so to me 

Shaweross I’m sorry, M F Forgive me 
You’re quite nght I’m no damn good I 
realize that now You’re all better men 
than I am I had a pretty fine opimon of 
myself, once I imagined I was mdispen- 
sable E\cn my admiration of you was 
only another kind of conceit You were just 
an ideal of myself But F 6 has broken me , 
it’s shown me what I am — a rotten weak- 
ling I’ll nevef give orders to anybody 
again 

Ransom No, Ian You’re wrong F 6 
hasn’t broken you It has made a man of 
you You know yourself now Go back to 
England with Tom One day you will do 
something better worth while than this 
fool’s errand on which David and I are go- 
ing I am gi%'ing you a harder job than 
mine 

Shaweross [hesitating] If I only 

could 1 But you don’t really beheve it 

I see you don’t! No one will ever 

VWxth rising excitement] They’d look at me 

and think No, I couldn't bear it! B[e 

failed — ^I can’t — ^no, no I’ll never let 

them! Never! 

[He turns to rush out of the tent] 


[Puts a hand on his arm', 
onaweross [shaking him off] Let mi 
damn you! I wasn’t tallang to you 
you’ve bloody well got to choose! 

I have chosen, Ian I’m takini 

^weross Oh, my God! [Pouse] Ani 
^ew it all the time! 

^^nn Rotten luck, Ian I say, le 


Doctor Ian I 

[They struggle at the tent flap, Shaw- 
cross breaks free and runs across to 
the rock above the precipice, the oth- 
ers following] 

Ransom Stop him! 

Gunn Ian, you fool, come back! 
[Shawcross, with a loud cry, springs 
over the precipice The others reach 
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the rock and stand peering down into 
the darkness. Gale noises and musicl 

CURTAIN 

Both Stage-boxes are illuminated In the 
nght-hand Box, the A ’s are listening Mrs 
A IS adjusting the wireless Mr A stands 
restlessly cleaning hts pipe In the left- 
hand Box, the Announcer w at the micro- 
phone 

Announcer There is still no news of the 
Bntish Expedition to F 6 Fort George re- 
ports that a severe bhzzard is general o^er 
the whole range The gravest anxiety is felt 

as to their safety 

Mr A Turn off the wireless, we are tired 
of descnptions of travel. 

We are bored by the exploits of amazing 
heroes, 

We do not wish to be heroes, nor are we 
likely to travel 

We shall not penetrate the Arctic Circle * 
And see the Northern Lights flashing far 
beyond Iceland, 

We shall not hear the prayer from the min- 
aret echoing over Arabia 
Nor the surf on the coral atoll 
Mrs A Nor do we hope to be very dis- 
tinguished, 

The embossed card of mvitation is not for 
us. 

No photographers lurk at our door. 

The house-party and the grouse-moor we 
know by hearsay only. 

We know of all these from the lending li- 
brary and the super cmema 
Mr A They excite us, but not very 
much It IS not our life 
Mrs A For the skiddmg car and the 
neighbours’ gossip 

Are more terrifying to us than the snarhng 
leap of the tiger; 

And the shop-fronts at Christmas a greater 
mai^'el Iban Greece 

Mr A Let our fears and our achieve- 
ments be sufficient to our day 
Mrs A The luck at the bargain counter 
Mr A The giant marrow 

grown on the allotment 
Mrs A Our moments of exaltation have 
not been extraordmaiy 
But they have been real 
Mr A In the sea-side hotel, we expe- 
nenced genuine passion 


Mrs A Strajung from the charabanc, un- 
der tremendous beeches. 

We were amazed at the profusion of blue- 
bells and the nameless birds. 

And the Ghost Train and the switchback 
did not alwaj's disappoint 
Mr A Turn on the wireless Tune in to 
another station. 

To the tncks of vanety or the rh^^thm of 
jazz 

Let us roll back the carpet from the parlour 
floor 

And dance to the wireless through the open 
door 

I [They turn on the wireless and a dance 
hand is heard The A ’s leave the box} 
Announcer [sings} Forget the Dead, 
what 3 ''Ou’ve read. 

All the errors and the terrors of the bed. 
Dance, John, dance! 

Ignore the Law, it’s a bore 

Don’t enumer all the rumours of a war. 

Dance, John, dance! 

Chm up! 

Kiss me! 

Atta Boy! 

Dance till dawn among the rums of a bum- 
mg Troy! 

Forget the Boss when he’s cross, 

All the bills and all the ills that make jmu 
toss 

Dance, John, dance! 

Some get disease, others freeze, 

Some ha\e learned the way to turn them- 
selves to trees. 

Dance, John, etc 

[The Stage-boxes are darkened} 

Scene Four 

On F 6 The arete Hurricane Late 
afternoon Ransom supporting Gunn 

Ransom Steady Lean on me 
Gunn No, it’s no use I can’t go any 
further Help me down there, out of this 
bloody blizzard 

[They descend to a ledge } 

[Collapsing} Thanks But huny Go on, 
now, and reach the top F 6 is a household 
word already The nursemaids m the park 
go mto raptures The barber’s chatter’s full 
of nothing else You mustn’t disappoint 
them In London now, they are unlocking 
the entrances to tubes I should be still 
asleep but not alone Tom was mce but 
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very difficult Now no policeman will 
summons me again for careless drmng 
They’re flaggmg from the pits I can- 
not stop The brakes are gone 
Ian would be feehng as sick as a cat 
Where is that brake? Two hundred 
Christ, what bankmgl [Dies] 

Ransom You always had good luck, it 
has not failed you 

El en m this, your brightest escapade. 

But extricates you now 
Prom the most cruel cunmng trap of all, 
Sets you at large and leaves no trace behind. 
Except this dummy 

0 senseless hurricanes. 
That waste yourselves upon the unvexed 
rock, 

Fmd some employment proper to jour 
powers. 

Press on the neck of Man your murdenng 
thumbs 

And earn real gratitude ! Astrologers, 

Can you not scold the fated loitenng star 
To run to its colbsion and our end? 

The Church and Chapel can agree in tins. 
The vagrant and the widow mumble for it 
And those with milhons belch their heaiT 
prayers 

To take away this luggage Let the ape 
buy it 

Or the insipid hen Is Death so bu^ 

That we must fidget in a draughty world 
That’s stale and tasteless , must we still kick 
our heels 

And wait for his obseqiuous secretanes 
To page Mankind at last and lead him. 

To the distingmshed Presence? 


CUBTAIN 

The Stage-boxes remain darkened A 
voice jrom each is heard, in duet They are 
like people speaking in their sleep 


Left Box 

No news 
Too late 

Snow on the pass 
Nothing to report 

Fought through the 
storm 


Right Box 

Useless to wait 

Their fate 
We do not know 

Alas 

Caught in the bliz- 
zard 


Left Box Right Box 

Warm in our beds 
we wonder 

Thunder and hail 

Wbll they fail? 
Whll they miss 
their success? 

Yes They will die 

We sigh We can- 
not aid 

They fade from our 
mmd 

They find no breath 

But Death 

Scene Five 

F 6 The stage rises steeply, in a senes oj 
rock terraces, to the small platform at the 
hack which forms the summit of the moun- 
tain Blizzard Gathenng darkness In the 
front of the stage. Ransom is struggling up- 
wards After a few numbed movements, he 
falls exhausted Mus^c throughout The 
light now fades into complete darkness 
The voices of the chorus, dressed in the 
habit of the monks from the glacier monas- 
tery are heard 

Chonis Let the eye of the traveller con- 
sider this country and weep. 

For toads croak in the cisterns, the aque- 
ducts choke with leaves 
The highways are out of repair and infested 
with thieves 

The ragged populations are crazy for lack of 
sleep 

Our chimneys are smokeless, the imple- 
ments rust in the field 
And our tall constructions are felled 

Over our empty playgrounds the wet winds 
sough, 

The crab and the sandhopper possess our 
abandoned beaches. 

Upon our gardens the dock and the darnel 
encroaches. 

The crumbling hghthouse is circled with 
moss hke a muff. 

The weasel inhabits the courts and the sa- 
cred places. 

Despair is m our faces 

[The summit of the mountain is illumi- 
nated, revealing a veiled, seated Fig- 
\ ure] 
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Chonis Tor the Dragon has wasted the 
forest and set fire to the farm; 

He has mutilated our sons in his terrible 
rages 

And our daughters he has stolen to be vic- 
tims of his dissolute orgies 
He has cracked the skulls of our children in 
the crook of his arm 

With the blast of his nostrils he scatters 
death through the land 
We arc babes in his hair}' hand 

0, when shall the delncrer come to destro-v 
this dragon? 

For it is stated in the prophecies that such 
a one shall appear, 

Shall nde on a white home and pierce his 
heart with a spear, 

Our elders shall welcome him home unth 
tnimpct and oigan, 

Load him with treasure, yes, and our most 
beautiful maidenhead 
Ho shall liaA e for his bed 

[The veiled Figure on the minmit rat^ct 
its hand There ts a JanJare of trum- 
pets The Dragon, tn the form of 
Jamls RA^soM, appears lie wears 
full ceremonial dress, with orders He 
IS illuminated by a spot-light The 
Chorus, throughout the whole scene, 
remain in semt-darhnessj 
[As James appears, the Ciiouus utter a 
cry of dismay James boies to the 
Ftgurel 

James I am soriy to say that our ci\ lin- 
ing mission has been subject to gra\e mis- 
interpretations Our critics ha\e been un- 
helpful and, I am constrained to add, un- 
fair The powers which I represent stand 
unequivocally for peace We Iia\e dcclaiod 
our willingness to conclude pacts of non- 
aggression ivith all of you — on condition, of 
course, that our demands are reasonably 
met Durmg the past few s-cars, we ha\e 
earned unilateral disarmament to the ut- 
most hmits of safety, others, whom I need 
not specify, have unfortunately failed to 
follow om cMimple We now find ourseh'es 
in a position of mfenonty which is mtoler- 
able to the honour and interests of a great 
power, and m self-defence we are reluc- 
tantly obliged to take the necessniy meas- 
ures to rectify the situation We have con- 
stantly reiterated our earnest desire for 
peace, but m the face of unprovoked ag- 
gression I must utter a solemn warning to 


you all that we are prepared to defend our- 
selves to the fullest extent of our resources 
against all comers 

[James is seated A Duet from the 
darhened Stage-boxesl 

Duel Him who comes to set us free 
Sai e, whom cr it may be. 

From the fountain's thirsty snare, 

From the music m the air, 

From the tempting fit of slumber, 

From the odd unluckj' number, 

From the nddle’s eaq^ trap, 

From the ignorance of the map, 

From the locked forbidden room. 

From the Guardian of the Tomb, 

From the siren’s wrecking call, 

Save him now and sai e us all 

[Flourish on the wood-wind Michael 
Raksom steps into the light which sur- 
rounds the Dragon James He still 
wears hts climbing things but is with- 
out helmet, goggles or tce-axel 

James Michael 1 Why have jou come 
hore^ What do you want? 

Ransom Hardly i ciy fnendJy, are you? 

James What is it this time? We are 
grown men now 

Ransom TJierc is no time to lose I 
haie come to make you a most important 
proposition 

James Which I accept— on my own con- 
ditions 

[Makes a sign to the ChohusI 

Ransom You are not being fair to me! 

James Keep to your world I will keep 
to nunc 

[A chess table is brought into the light 
by two monks'] 

Chorus But llus man was neier the fig- 
ure in the priestess’ nsion, 

We expected a hcio, at least, a magnificent 
shepherd 

Or a forester, may'be, comely and cunmng as 
a leopard 

Beware lest he bnng the prophecy into de- 
rision. 

For, when he has paid for lus folly and lies 
maimed m the dust, 

Tlie foolish shall lose their trust 

Moreover, his pm-pneks can but incense the 
Dragon’s anger, 

Who will nsit tlie insult upon our defence- 
less heads. 

He will hale eveiy tenth man from their 
shrieking beds. 
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The pressure of his hand shall weigh on us 
heavier and longer 

Better the destruction be easy and quickly 
over, 

Or the innocent will suffer 

[Ransom and James begin to play 
chessl 

Chorus Let the Dragon deal with him 
sharply, then, as an impostor. 

Rend him m pieces, let the marrow be 
squeezed from the bone, 

Let him go to his death unapplauded and 
alone 

May it never be said that we encouraged 
this boaster 1 

And let not the women, hearing his an- 
gmshed ones. 

Show sympathy in their eyes 

IComplete silence, accompanied only 
by a drum roll At intervals, one or 
other of them says "Check >”1 

James Check! 

Ransom Hooking for the first time to- 
wards the summit and seeing the Figure} 
Look! 

James Mate! I’ve won! 

IThe Figure shakes its head} 

Ransom Imth his eyes still fixed upon til 
But was the victory real? 

James [half rising to his feet and totter- 
ing In a choking voice! It was not Virtue 
—it was not Knowledge — ^it was Power! 
[Collapses into his chair and falls for- 
ward over the chess table! 

Chorus "What have you done? What 
have you done? You have killed, you have 
murdered her favourite son! 

[A figure having the shape of the Ab- 
bot, wearing a monk’s habit and a 
judge’s wig, and holding the crystal tn 
his hands, is illuminated at a some- 
what higher level of the stage! 

Abbot I am truly sorry for this young 
man, but I must ask for the court to be 
cleared 

[The sound of a blues is heard Enter 
Staqmantlb and Lady IsABEn, followed 
by monks with a stretcher The chess 
table IS removed James’s body is laid 
on the stretcher and earned tn slow 
procession round the stage, disappear- 
ing into the darkness! 

Stagmantle and Isabel [together! Stop 
all the clocks, cut off the telephone, 
Prevent the dog from barkmg with a jmey 
bone. 


Silence the pianos and with muffled drum 
Bring out the coffin, let the mourners come 

Let aeroplanes circle moamng overhead 
Scnbbling on the sky the message He is 
dead 

Put crepe bows round the white necks of 
the public doves 

Let the traffic poheemen wear black cotton 
gloves 

Hold up your umbrellas to keep off the ram 
From Doctor Williams while he opens a 
vein. 

Life, he pronounces, it is finally extinct 
Sergeant, arrest that man who said he 
winked! 

Shaweross will say a few words sad and kind 
To the weeping crowds about the Master- 
Mind, 

While Lamp with a powerful microscope 
Searches their faces for a sign of hope 

And Gunn, of course, will drive the motor- 
hearse 

None could dnve it better, most would 
drive it worse 

He’ll open up the throttle to its fullest 
power 

And dnve him to the grave at mnety miles 
an hour 

Abbot Please be seated, Mr Ransom 
i hope everything has been arranged here 
to your satisfaction? 

Ransom I didn’t do it! I swear I didn’t 
touch him! It wasn’t my fault! [Pointing 
to Figure! The Demon gave the sign, the 
Demon is real! 

Abbot In that case, we will call the vic- 
tims of his pnde Call Ian Shaweross! 
Chorus Ian Shaweross! 

[Shawcross appears He is blood- 
stained and pale! 

Ransom I’ve had about as much of this 
as I can stand You’ve got to teU them ! I 
hate to bother you with this sort of thing 
Shaweross I’m afraid you haven’t suc- 
ceeded very well 

Ransom You mean, you did see isome- 
thmg? If you hadn’t, you mightn’t beheve 
me 

Shaweross Oh, for Christ’s sake, shut up! 
If what you’ve done amuses you, I’m glad 
I’m not very tolerant, I’m afraid 

[Exit! 
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Abbot Call David Guiml 
Chorus David Gunn! 

[Enter David Gunn, pale and covered 
with snow Hts face ts entirely jea- 
tureless'l 

Ransom David, you saw what hap- 
pened? 

Gunn Didn’t I just? You did it beau- 
tifully! It was first class! 

Ransom You sound pleased 
Gunn Of course I’m pleased! Who 
wouldn’t be ! 

Ransom David, there’s something I 
must tell you 

[Exit Gunn] 

Abbot Call Edward Lamp! 

Chorus Edward Lamp! Edward Lamp! 
Edward Lamp! 

Lamp’s Voice [far away, ojjl I'm all 
right 

Ransom [shouting] Teddy, what did 
you see? 

Lamp’s Voice If I told 30U, 3'ou 
wouldn’t be any the wiser 
Ransom You’re on their side, too! Is 
this all 3mur talk of loyalty amounts to? 

[Doctor Wiluams appears] 
Ransom Tom! 

Doctor. Just tell me what you want me 
to do 

Ransom I can’t face it 
Doctor Perhaps you are right The De- 
mon demands another kind of victim Ask 
the crystal 

[Exit Doctor] 

Abbot You wish to appeal to the cr3'5- 
tal, Mr Ransom? Do not ask at once, but 
think it over 

Ransom We haven’t a moment to lose 
I appeal to the cr3fstal 
Abbot Very well You have chosen for 
me [He stares into the crystal] 

[Music Duet from the Stage-boxes] 
Duet Love, look down from your white 
tower 

And comfort us in the dark hour 
Save us from evil and from dolour 
Abbot Mr Ransom, I did you an injus- 
tice I thought I understood your tempta- 
tion, hut I was wrong The temptation is 
not the Demon If there were no Demon, 
there would be no temptation 
Ransom What have I said? I didn’t 
mean it 1 Forgive me I It was all my fault 
F 6 has shown me what I am I withdraw 
the charge 


Abbot Such altruism, Mr Ransom, is 
uncommon in one of your race But I am 
afraid it is too late now The case is being 
brought by the Crown [Turning to the 
Figure on the summit] Have you an3d;hing 
to say in your defence? [No answer] You 
realize the consequences of silence? [No 
answer] Beware of spintual pndel [To 
Chorus] Gentlemen, consider 3’'0ur verdict 

Chorus. At last the secret is out, as it al- 
wa3's must come in the end. 

The delicious story is npe to tell to the mti- 
mate fnend, 

0\er the tea cups and in the square the 
tongue has its desire. 

Still waters run deep, my dear, there’s never 
smoke without fire 

Behind the corpse in the reservoir, behmd 
the ghost on the Imks, 

Behind the lady who dances and the man 
who madly drinks, 

Under the look of fatigue, the attack of mi- 
grame and the sigh 

There is alwa3's another story, there is more 
than meets the e3e 

For the clear voice suddenly singing, high 
up in the convent wall, 

The scent in the elder bushes, the sporting 
prints in the hall, 

The croquet matches m summer, the hand- 
shake, the cough, the kiss, 

There is always a wicked secret, a pnvate 
reason for this 

Abbot Have you considered your ver- 
dict? 

Ransom Stop! 

[Ransom rushes up to the summit and 
places himself in front of the Figure, 
with hts arms outstretched, as if to 
protect it] 

Ransom No one shall ever ! I 

couldn’t bear it! I’ll never let them! 
Never! 

Abbot [to Chorus] Guilty or not 
gmlty? 

Chorus [all pointing at the Figure] 
Guilty! 

[Thunder and the roar of an avalanche 
are heard At the word, all lights are 
extinguished below orily the Figure 
and Ransom remain illuminated 
Ransom turns to the Figure, whose 
draperies fall away, revealing Mrs 
Ransom, as a young mother] 

Ransom Mother! 

Mother My boy! At last! 
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IRansom falls at her feel with hs head 
tn her lap She strokes kis hair} 
Chorus Acts of injustice done 
Between the setting and the rising sun 
In history lie hke bones, each one 
Mother Still the dark forest, quiet the 
deep, 

Softly the clock ticks. Baby must sleep! 
The Polestar is shimng, bright the Great 
Bear, 

Onon is watclung, high up in the air 
Chorus Memory sees them down there, 
Paces alive beside his fear 
That’s slow to die and still here 
Mother Reindeer are coming to dnie 
you away 

Over the snow on an ebony sleigh. 

Over the mountains and over the sea 
You shall go happy and handsome and free 
Chorus The future, hard to mark. 

Of a world turmng in the dark 
Where ghosts are walkmg and dogs bark 
Mother Over the green grass pastures 
there 

You shall go hunting the beautiful deer, 

You shall pick flowers, the white and the 
blue, 

Shepherds shall flute their sweetest for you 
Chorus True, Love finally is great. 
Greater than all, but large the hate, 

Par larger than Man can ever estimate 
Mother And m the castle tower above 
The prmcess’ cheek bums red for your love. 
You shall be kmg and queen of the land, 
Happy fore^'er, hand m hand 
Chorus But between the day and mght 
The choice is free to all, and hght 
Palls equally on black and white 

Wunng the first verse of the chorale 
which follows, the light fades from the 
summit, so that the stage w completely 
darkened Then, after a moment, the 
entire stage ts gradually illuminated hy 
the rising sun All the figures have 
disappeared The stage is empty, ex- 
cept for the body of Raitsom, who lies 
dead on the summit of the mountain} 
Hidden Chorus By all his virtues 
flouted. 

Prom every refuge routed 
•^d driven far from home. 

At last his journey ended, 

Porgiven and befriended, 

See him to his salvation come 


IMorendo} Free now from indignation, 
Immune from all frustration 
He lies m death alone. 

Now he with secret terror 

And every mmor error 

Has also made Man’s weakness known 

{The curtain slowly falls} 

The left-hand Stage-box ts illuminated 
James Ransom, Lord Stagmantle, Ladi 
Isabel, the General and M Blavek. are 
standing round the microphone 

Stagmantle When the aeroplane flew 
over F 6 and came back with the news that 
Ransom's body had been seen on the sum- 
mit, the whole of England was plunged into 
mourmng for one of her greatest sons, but 
It IS a sorrow tempered with pride, that once 
again Englishmen have been weighed in the 
balance and not found wanting Monsieur 
Blavek, the leader of the intrepid Ostnian 
climbers, will tell you how he found the 
bodies I only wish to add 

James You mustn’t run away with the 
idea that my brother was a simple person 
The strong silent man of the boy’s adven- 
ture story He was very far removed from 
that 

Blavek [vnth a strong accent} It is a 
great honour for me to speak to you about 
Mr Ransom, and I want first to say how 
deeply we in Ostnia feel with you in the loss 
of so great a climber 

Isabel At this hour, the thoughts of the 
whole nation go out to a veiy brave and 
very lonely woman in a bttle South Coun- 
try cottage, already a widow and now a be- 
reaved mother We women who know what 
It means to sit at home while our nearest 
and dearest venture forth mto unknown 
penis 

General I am no climber and I never 
met Ransom personally, but I know cour- 
age when I see it Ransom was a brave 
man and courage is the greatest quality a 
man can have 

James He had many sides to his char- 
acter and I doubt if anyone knew the whole 
man I as his brother certainly did not 
He had an almost femimne sensibihty 
which, if it had not been alhed to great 
quahbes of soul and will-power and a first 
class intelhgence, might easily have become 
neurotio 

Blavek Two days later, we reached the 
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summit and found him lying there His ice- 

axe lay on the rocks a little lower down 

Stagmantle Exactly what happened, we 

shall never know 

James But, as it was, no man had a 
more tender conscience, was more fanati- 
cally stiict ^vlth himself on questions of mo- 
tive and conduct 

Blaveh We found the body of Gunn on 
the eastern arete, about five hundred feet 

below the summit 

Stagmantle It is probable that the bod- 
ies of Lamp and Shawcross will never be re- 
covered, but while our thoughts are natu- 
rally centred upon their leader, their devo- 
tion to duty and their quiet heroism must 

never be forgotten 

James There was no sphere of human 
actmty, whetlier in sport or scholarslup or 
art, in which, if he had chosen, he could not 
have made supreme achievements But he 
hated publicity in any form, he felt it 
tainted 

Isabel The mountain took its toll of 
four young hves In the face of this tcr- 
nble tragedy one is almost tempted to be- 
heve in the gnm old legend of the De- 
mon — 

Stagmantle Acting on his express wishes, 
they will bury Ransom m the quiet countrj 
churchyard of the village where he spent 
his childhood And Gunn is to be laid to 
rest beside him 

General He died like a soldier at his 
post— — 

Blavek I am proud to have been beaten 

by such a man in this great chmb 

Stagmantle As Monsieur Blavek has 
said, Sport transcends all national barners 


and it IS some comfort to realize that this 
tragedy has brought two great nations 
closer together 

James He had all the quahties which fit 
a man for great office in the State, but he 
refused, for he dreaded the vulgarity and 
corruption of public hfe, and sometimes we 
poor de\als who find ourselves m such posi- 
tions wonder whether, perhaps, he wasn’t 
nght 

Stagmantle Their names are the latest 
but not the least of that long roll of heroes 
who gave their hves for the honour of this 
country 

iThe curtain nses In the centre of the 
stage, against the cydorama, stands a 
plain obelisk, on which the word "Ran- 
som’* IS engraved The A ’s are stand- 
ing regarding it] 

Isabel Freely they gave 

James They did not count the cost 

Stagmantle Then name hveth for ever- 
more — 

Isabel They did not think of self 

General They died for England 

James Honour 

Stagmantle Service 

General Duty 

Isabel Sacnfice 

Stagmantle England 

Blavek Ostma 

The Others England I England 1 Eng- 
land I 

IThe Stage-box is darkened] 
Mr A [regarding the monument with 
proprietary pnde] He belongs to us, now! 

[The curtain slowly falls] 

THE END 
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Wtt.t.taxt WiSTEK Haines, novelist, scTipt-wnter, and telephone linesman, as well as 
dramatist, was bom in Des Moines in 1908 Although distantly related to Owen Wister, 
popular romancer of an earlier generation, there was nothing m his early career to indicate 
that he would himself turn to hterature Rather, he worked interimttently from 1927 to 
1934 stnngmg telephone wires and acqmnng a BE m economics from the Umversity of 
Pennsylmma 

It was his work as a hnesman that inspired his first ventures as an author In 1934, the 
Atlantic Monthly printed seieral short stones and Slirrij a novel, all deahng with the color- 
ful and somewhat melodramatic adventures of the men who work the lugh-tension wires 
The great success of his noiel sent him to Hollywood where he has continued to wnte 
Bcnpts for such motion pictures as Ahbi Ike, The Black Legion, and The Long Grey Line 
During the Second World War he served fortj'-one months in the 'Army Air Forces, nsmg 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel 

As his noi els giew out of his work as a hnesman, so Command Decision grew out of his 
army career He was, as he says, a "synthetie soldier,” maintaining a somewhat objective 
view of his situation Like the characters of the play, he was attached to a command post 
of the Eighth Air Force in England, where he watched his superiors sweating out decisions 
without having to make any for himself His observations inspired him with the idea of 
wnting a play about the effect of the pressures of command on individuals The play was 
begun on V-J Day, but on its completion, at the suggestion of his publishers, it was con- 
lerted mto a novel and published early in 1947 The dramatic version was bnlhantly pro- 
duced by Kermit Bloomgarden in New York m the fall of 1947, with Paul Kelly as Dennis, 
Jay Fassett as Kane, and Paul McGrath as Garnett 

For a first production. Command Decision was highly successful (An earher play, Hojo- 
yily Ever After, had been discarded in 19«58 because its theme depressed even the author ) 
It is significant that so serious a treatment of a war story should come within two years of 
the end of that war The play is, further, umque in choosmg to treat the problems of “the 
high brass” rather than the enlisted man At least one of the New York cntics found cer- 
tain characters to be stereotypes and some situations com entional, but the conventional 
situations (the death of Ted Lawson, for instance) are only incidents in the plot, not its 
mam concern, and the employment of a few stereotypes (the correspondent, the Congress- 
man) enables the playwright to work with greater freedom on his major characters 

Further, Command Dcasion is an example of the continued vitahty of the form of the 
well-made play m its smgle-mmded concentration on the central problem, its tight, eco- 
nomical presentation of the situation, and the swift, streamlined progress of the story to its 
conclusion The two dangers — ^that concentration might make the problem abstract, and 
dealing with higher echelons, remote — have been avoided by the use of a dramatic ^jrmbol, 
the great map which covers most of the rear wall of the setting This map, which is the 
dramatization of “Operation Stitch,” serves to humamze the problem of decision More 
Efaphically than any dialogue, it makes plain the desperate nature of the undertaking, the 
phght of personnel who must go far beyond fighter cover The lymbol bnngs home to 
the audience the human meamng of the decision which must be made It enlarges the 
scope of the action beyond the confines of the Nissen hut, and it symbohzes also the 
broader theme of the play the dilemma which confronts every man at some time in his 
hfe, and which can be resolved only by a decision made in the dark, or at temble cost 

Mr Haines’ play may not become one of the classics of the modem theatre It is, how- 
ever, much more than a piece of dramatic joumahsm, special pleading, or melodrama, it is 
an example of the commercial, non-expenmental stage at its most accomplished 
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SETTING 


The entire action of the play takes place 
in the office of Brigadier General K C Den- 
nis at the Headquarters of the Fifth Ameri- 
can Bombardment Diviston, Heavy, in Eng- 
land 

This office ts the round-roofed end of a 
large Ntssen hut It is a conventional rec- 
tangle vnth a small alcove running hack a 
few feet upstage right Along the right wall, 
ranged from downstage upward, are a waste- 
basket labelled "Bum,” a low sturdy chest 
labelled "Division Flag Locker" On wall 
pegs above "Division Flag Locker^’ hang 
GenebaIi DenkisV helmet, gas mask and 
service AF in holster American, British and 
Division flags droop from standards on floor 
On right wall of alcove are three filing cabi- 
nets, one strap-locked and labelled "Top 
Secret" On back wall of alcove w a pot- 
bellied coal stove for heating coffee In left 
wall of alcove a door gives on Operations 
Room, through it, as action indicates, the 
teleprinter may be heard clicking 

The back wall ts covered by a curtain 
over the status board and a curtain over the 
map, both being opened as action indicates 
Status board ts a blackboard indicating min- 
ute by minute operational status of planes 
and crews in the Division's groups The 
map IS a OH GH 1 x SSOftOO showing part 
of England, the Channel and North Sea and 
that part of Europe roughly bounded by the 
48th parallel, north, and the IBth meridian, 
east 


Over the status board is hung a large, 
npped-off section of a German fighter plane. 
Its marking cross clearly visible to audience 
At left of map, by door in back wall, are 
jow light switches, two for the long strip 
light that illuminates the map and one each 
/or lights above General Dennis’s desk and 
the map table An unmounted souvenir 
Browning £0 machine gun stands on floor, 
undar light switches, erect, barrel wired to 
wall 


The door, back wall left, leads to the 
ante-room 0/ the General’s office Legend, 
Commanding General," may be seen in re- 
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verse lettering on its opaque glass Left of 
door in comer are three tommy guns in a 
rack Along left wall, running down are a 
fire extinguisher and AJiJP sand and water 
buckets and a cot Left wall itself ts a large 
window gimng on the penmeler track and 
landing strips of the operating group based 
on Division Headquarters Airfield Window 
ts blacked out by curtains in night scenes 

Right of center ts General Dennis’s big 
flat-topped desk facing left, his name plate 
on lower end of it plainly discernible to au- 
dience Arm chair behind it {right of it) 
and one for vmtors just before it Left of 
center ts a large {three by six feet) map 
table There is a chair at its right, a 
draughtsman’s stool behind it A rack un- 
der it holds rolls of maps and the "Speed at 
Altitude, Performance Chart" of the Ger- 
man fighter plane, exhibited as action tndt- 
caies A long pointer, for use at map, ts 
kept in this rack At nse of first act curtain 
o I'-W step-up TS under map table 

The first act begins about four o’clock on 
a Saturday afternoon The second act is di- 
vided Scene One begins about ten o’clock 
that Saturday night Scene Two begins 
about noon on Sunday the following day 
The third act begins about eight o’clock that 
same Sunday evening 

ACT ONE 

Curtain rises on empty room Coffee 
^bbles on stove Tech Sgt Harold 
S vANs enters Evans ts a tough, independ^ 
ent graduate gunner of twenty-five who has 
finished his missions and taken a job as ike 
General’s man to improve his food, dnnk, 
and amusemerd 

He pours himself coffee, goes to desk, se- 
lect and lights one of the General’s cigars 
and returns with it to coffee at table 

Settles comfortably to cigar and coffee, 
then scowls as door opens and War Corre- 
^ondent Elmer Brockhubst enters 
Bbwkhhrst, middle-aged, reflects the 
cocky, contemptuous power of the big 
magazine he represents 
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Brockhurst Is General Dennis m, Ser- 
geant? 

Evans Does it look like it? 

Brockhurst Senously, Joe 
Evans My name isn’t Joe Who let you 
in here? 

[Brockhitrst goes to mask over wall 
map, scrutinizes it eagerly] 

Who let you in here? 

Brockhurst I can’t hear you 

[Evans steps to tommy-gun rack, grabs 
a gun, ejects shell onto floor, covers 
Brockhurst] 

Look out! That thing might go ofifl 
Evans Might hell! Who let you in 
here? 

Brockhurst I’ve got a pass 
Evans I seen General Denms tear it up 
Brockhurst I’ve got a new pass, from 
General Dennis’s boss 
Evans Walk it over here, slow! 

[Beared, Brockhurst docs Evans 
reads] 

'TElmer Brockliurst, accredited correspond- 
ent of Coverage " that magazine with 
all the hatchet murders and naked dames? 
Brockhurst Yeah 

Evans “ has my authorization to 
visit any Army Air Forces installation in 
my command signed ” Who? 
Brockhurst Major General R G Kane 
that’s who 

Evans A goddamned old major general 
and can’t sign his name clear enough to 
read No this ts old Percent him- 
self 

[He racks tommy gun, returns pass, sxls 
down to coffee Believed, Brock- 
hurst turns chummy] 

Brockhurst Percent? 

Evans Kane cause of that publicity 
about what Percent of Germany his gallant 
forces destroy every afternoon, weather per- 
mitting 

Brockhurst He tops your boss, anyway 
Evans Keep away from that map 
When Denms sees you, he’ll spit a snake 
[Brockhurst flinches, pours coffee] 
Brockhurst Where is that Fascist mega- 
lomaniac? 

Evans Who? 

Brockhurst Denms, that’s what he is, a 
Fascist megalomamac 
Evans What’s that? 

Brockhurst A man so drunk with power 


he thinks he can cover an3rthing he does 
Avith other people’s blood 
Evans How long you been around the 
array? 

Brockhurst Long enough to know that’s 
what Denms is 

Evans That’s what all generals are 
Brockhurst Where is he. Serge? Sleep- 
ing till the mission comes in? 

Evans You must love that guardhouse, 
pumping me about missions 
Brockhurst Having Denms lock me in 
that guardhouse taught me a lot of angles 
Wliat became of that German pilot he had 
there? 

Evans That isn’t a lot of angles 
that’s one 

Brockhurst What about that German 
fighter plane Denms has under close guard 
in Hangar Four? the one he’s been fly- 
ing himself lately Why did he take the 
worst losses of the war yesterday and then 
send his bombers even deeper into Germany 
today? 

Evans I thought you knew the angles 
Brockhurst I know he’s got one of his 
own squadron commanders under close ar- 
rest in the guardhouse nght now 

[Evans starts Brockhurst presses hts 
advantage] 

•Why? 

Evans He’s a bad boy won’t brush 
his teeth 

Brockhurst Don’t you guys realize that 
a free press is your protection? 

Evans Why don’t you wnte your Con- 
gressman? 

Brockhurst I think he already knows it 
Cliff Garnett arrived in England last mght 
by special plane 
Evans "Who’s he? 

Brockhurst Bngadier General Clifton C 
Garnett is Secretary to the Umted Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington 

Evans Oh, Godl Now we’ll never get 
the war over 

Brockhurst I’ll bet you Dennis’s war is 
over this week 

Evans You think thes^’d fire Denms for 
one of them Pentagon bell hops? 

Brockhurst Serge, ever since General 
Lucas got killed and Denms took over here 
the country’s been shuddering at his losses 
people are whispenng calhng Den- 
ms the Butcher of Bombardment 
Evans Oh, my aching back 
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Brockhurst Wait and see! Cliff Garnett 
should have had this job in the first place 
he’s a smart operator and the Umted 
Chiefs trust him 

Evans They never fired no general yet 
till they’d give him the Legion of Ment 
and Denms am’t got one 
Brockhurst They can give ’em mighty 
quick Gomg to miss your hero? 

Evans He’s no hero to me I just taken 
this job — after my twenty-eight missions — 
to c^sel my way to what I really want 
Brockhurst Serge, I know H G Kane 
pretty well what would you hke? 
Evans Bartender in a rest camp 
for battle-weary WAGS 
Brockhurst Listen, Serge, Dennis is a 
ruptured duck But a couple of angles on 
this deal would be worth some whiskey to 
me "VlTiat became of that German pilot 
Denms had in the guardhouse? 

Evans Whiskey or Scotch? 

Brockhurst Bonded bourbon 
Evans How much? 

Brockhurst Four bottles 
Evans You gave Peterson m the guard- 
house two cases just for making the 
phone call that got you out of there 
Brockhurst I did hke hell I I gave Peter- 
son one case [Stops, realizing he’s 
incked] Okay Call it a case for the 
whole story, though 

Evans [secretively] Denms had him 
locked m there till last night . 

Brockhurst [eagerly] Yeah? 

Evans but yesterday the quarter- 
master run out of Spam Dennis said by 
God he'd promised the men meat for break- 
fast and if they wasn’t no other meat we'd 
just have to use that Kraut pilot 
Brockhurst Okay you got your joke 
I've still got my whiskey 
[Bhockhdsst exits Evans jumps to 
phone and speaks into tt] 

Evans Guardhouse Corporal Peter- 
son, this is Tech Sergeant Evans in the 
General’s office Bring six of them twelve 
marbles you just won you know, them 
tall glass marbles with labels on ’em, to me 
personally m the General’s ante-room 
You heard me TveU, Jesus Chnst, I’m 
giving you half of ’em ain’t I? Okay 
they better be 

[Hongs up, listens, puts cigar tn ash 
on desk and jumps to attention as 
BmoADiER Genebal K C Dennis en- 


ters Dennis is about forty, prepos- 
sessing, forceful, usually so preoccupied 
as to appear slightly absent-minded 
Does not notice cigar but heard phone 
click] 

Dennis Was that for me? 

Evans No, sir 

Dennis Any word since the stake mes- 
sage from the mission? 

Evans No, sir 

[Dennis picks up the cigar and begins 
smoking it, his mind is on business] 
Denms Ask Colonel Haley to step in 
and have the guard brmg Captam Jenks 
[Evans exits Dennis walks to window 
and studies sky Colonbii Ernest Halbt 
enters He is Regular Army, literal, carries 
papers] Anjrthmg more from the mission? 

Haley Just Colonel Martm’s radio I 
woke you for, sir . [Heads it from 
paper] "Primary target plastered Warm 
here Martm ” 

Dennis "Warm ” 

Haley Intelhgence said they’d fight to- 
day, sir 

Dennis What about the weather for 
tomorrow? 

Haley No change smce last reading, sir 
Dennis Good How many planes can I 
count on havmg? 

[Haebt strips curtain mask, revealing 
Division status, a welter of chalk col- 
umns on a blackboard showing minute 
by minute status of groups’ planes and 
crews Evans enters quietly and stands 
at ease through this] 

Haley Thirteen mmor repairs promised 
by fifteen hundred, eighteen from major re- 
pair by twenty-three hundred, twenty-two 
Maidenheads from Modification amving 
stations now and thirty of those weather- 
bound new ones took off from Iceland at 
eleven hundred this mormng, sir 
Dennis Are the newcomers from Iceland 
flying ferry crews or replacements? 

Haley Mostly ferry, sir But we’ve got 
twelve crews back from Flak houses, eight- 
een from Leave and Sick and twenty-eight 
MW ones from Combat Crew Replacement 
Center today, sir 

Dennis And twelve crews fimsh their 
missions today? 

Haley If they get back, sir 
Dennis We lose 'em anyway How 
many would graduate tomorrow? 
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Hahy Depends on who gets back today, 
sir 

Dennis Well, on averages few 

enough to hold ’em over for an easy last 
mission? 

Hahy Fourteen . . maybe But 

they’re your lead crews, sir 
Dennis How do the boys feel, Haley? 
Haley They're too tired to feel, sir 
Dennis What else? 

Haley [fingering papers unhappilyl An- 
other rape case, I’m afraid, sir 
Dennis Combat crew or base personnel? 
Haley A navigator, sir 
Dennis Nuts When’s a navigator had 
time to get raped? 

Haley Complaint was he did the raping, 
sir Last mght 

Dennis Between yesterday’s mission, and 
today’s ? Who’s complaimng, the gnl 
or her mother? 

Haley Her mother, sir Mrs Daphne 
Magruder, Tranquilbty Cottage, The High 
Street, Undershot-OverhiU 
Evans I know them people, sir 
Dennis No doubt Did our boy go there 
alone, Haley? 

Haley I’m afraid he did, sir 
Dennis Haley 1 I’ve told you before 
when these boys tomcat, they’ie to go in 
pairs How can you expect one man, 
fl 3 Tng missions, to keep the whole family 
happy ? Have you told the Judge Advocate ? 

Haley Not yet, sir We’re badly bottle- 
necked for navigators and this man has ten 
missions more to go on his twenty-five 
Evans Would the General like to square 
that IS, to have this matter attended to 
by negotiation, sir? 

Dennis Yes 

Evans If I could have two gallons of ice 
cream from mess supply . 

Dennis Get it and get gomg 
Evans With the General’s permission, 
sir, these matters are better negotiated after 
dark. 

Dennis All right What else, Haley? 
Haley [reading paper unhappilyl Sir, 
the Society for the Preservation of Cultural 
and Artistic Treasures against Vandalism 
says it was our Division that bombed that 
cathedral You remember, sir, the man said 
he was shot up 

Dennis I remember he was shot 
up 


Haley Yes, sir But next time out that 
man got hit himself He’s in the hospital 
now and says he wants to tell the truth He 
says the war’s turned him into an Atheist 
and when he saw he couldn’t reach the 
target with his bombs he threw ’em into that 
Cathedral, just to show God what he thought 
of Bbs lower echelons 
Dennis Could he have got back to base 
with his bombs? 

Haley [hedgingl He was deep m France 
with one motor shot out, sir 
Dennis Go to the hospital and chew his 
ass out Tell him for me we don’t haul 
bombs through the submarine belt to waste 
on Atheism or any other rehgion and 
it better not happen agam Then write the 
Society it was an emergency necessary to 
save life What else? 

Haley Nothing official, sir, but 
Denms But what? 

[Halet looks sharply at Evans who 
reluctantly exitsl 

Haley Grapenne says General Kane’s 
in a huddle with the Hemisphere Com- 
mander, sir 

Dennis What’s that got to do with us? 
Haley Grapevine says there’s a big meet- 
ing in Wasffington next week and 
neither of them is invited 
Dennis That’s their worry [Then, 
anxiouslyl What day next week? 

Haley No one knows, sir 
Dennis Well, tomorrow’s only Sunday 
you’re sure the weather hasn’t changed? 
Haley No, sir last forecast is still 
fine 

Dennis Well, then we’ll fimsh bejore 
the meetmg 

Haley I hope so, sir 
Dontits Wo haven^t had any squawk from 
Washmgton yet ? 

Haley Not yet, sir 

Dennis Send Captain Jenks in here 

Haley Want me with you, sir? 

Dennis No I’ll try him alone agam 
[Checks Halbt at doorl Has that cable 
come for Ted Martm yet? 

Haley Not yet, su- I’ve been checking 
Mrs Martin must be late with that baby 
Dennis [ahsentlyl She’s ten years late 
[Then, noticing 'Hmjey’s surpnsel 
Keep checking. I’d like to meet Ted with 
good news when he lands [Haley exits 
Dennis lakes a troubled look at the sky, 
seats himself with a dossier of papers at 
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I dcil i knocl IS heard at the door] Come 
I ml 

{ [CAPTACf Ltjcius Jenks CTif ers, foUoiccd 
by an Abmed G'Dabd Jexks k an 
ordinary looking kid in. fiying couer- 
alfs, momentarily sullen Gitabd }ol~ 
loves him to position facing desk and 
salutes] 

Guard Guard reporting inth prisoner as 
ordered, ar 

Dennis Wait outside 


■new meant That day we lost mneteen 
over Bremfurt and the Air Corps turned 
itself inside out, explaining How do you 
think the public will like forty yesterday 
and worse today? 

Dennis The public isn’t my business 

Jenks How do you think it will like 
hearing you ordered both these attacks 
when Kane General Kane was ab- 
sent 

Dennis And that isn’t your business 


. tGuASD exits] 

have you thou^t this over? 

Jenis tsfomlp] I thought it over this 
moimng 

^enms You’ve had more time 
Je/iks I don’t need more time 
Dennis Damn it, boy, don’t you realize 
tnis is serious? 

I'm not gettmg kiUed to make 
3 ou a record I’ll tell the court so, too, and 
me ■ffhole damned world 

, you tell them? 

anks That you lost forty bombers, four 
moTM tneu, b> deliberately sending us 
in cover yesterday This mom- 

g, when we’re entitled to a milk run you 
ower us eien further mto Germany 

, ^0 told you you were entitled 

m a milk run? 

Iiil*^**^* big boys think flak-fodder 

even read a calendar, don't 
i , ^ere do the Air Forces get those 
ihnf ^eords for sorties and tonnages 
General Kane announces regularly? 
’em on milk runs, over the Chan- 
montt fbe last three days of every 

Twelve crews took today's target 
thmr last mission 

wfiaTof didn’t have the guts to say 

at thej'’ thought of it If you big shots 
to a record racket, so am I 
f if””** You were informed, at bnefing, 
the purpose of thns mission 
kiH^^ 1 *'A very significant target that can 

n In °f our people unless we knock it 
in n ^ P®P Everything 

Germany’s made to kill people WTiy 
have targets imder fighter cover, 
c General Kane promised? 
yennts He didn't promise that 
Jenfs Anyone who knows the Army 
^hows what Kane’s 
yennts General Kane’s 
Jonhs General Kano’s press mter- 


You were ordered to go After learning 
the target you refused 
Jenks I've been to plenty tough targets 
Dennis [fingenng dossier] Yon aborted 
from the two toughest pnor to yesterday 
Jenks For mechamcal malftmctions in 
my plane 

Dennis One engineer’s exaimnation said 
“Possibly 3 ustifiable ” The other said “De- 
fect not discermble ’’ 

Jenks It was plenty discermble to me 
and my co-pilot will tell you the same thmg, 
unless he's prejudiced 
Dennis He should be, he’s flying your 
seat today, and you’re a squadron com- 
mander The Army had trusted you 
with command ITkis bites, Jenks has 
begun to look scared Dennis resumes 
patiently] Now, if you’ve got any legitimate 
reason at all 


[Evans enters, announces with a note 
of warning] 

Evans Major General E G Kane and 
party, sir 


as JXANti 

and party enter Jenks steps snlo 
background Kane, a shrewd man of 
fifty odd, tough but capable of a 
calculated amiability, which is cur- 
rently on display, leads Next comes 
JiBicAMEB General Cufton C Gab- 
neto, a tnnle man in late thirties, 
meiiculomly dressed Kane’s aide 

o genteel 

stooge, follows Jenks remains in 
background as Dennis minds his mtU 

exits] 

vou If I’d known 

taeS ^ 

nas W Gahnett hand] Sir, I 

Cliff’s aatw ^ Martm mamed 
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Garnett Casey, how are you? 

Dennis Fine 

Garnett I want you to know we all felt 
terribly when Joe Lucas was killed 

[Dennis glances at Kane, w/io shakes 
his head slightly] 

Dennis So did we 

Garnett But I don’t mind telling you 
some of us m Washington were mighty 
glad you were here to take over his ]ob 
Kane [manijestly changing subject] 
ClifE here wanted to see a real operational 
headquarters so I brought him straight down 
without waiting on protocol 

Dennis How’s the Pentagon, Chff? 
Garnett [nettled] A httle worried about 
you, Casey 

Dennis Well, that gives them something 
to do 

Garnett I hope it won’t be something 
we wouldn’t hke 

Dennis Are you over for long? 

Garnett You never know My orders 
just said, “Tour of Observation ” 

Kane [cutting this off] And my new 
aide, Major Prescott, General Dennis 
Prescott How do you do, sir? Pm \ery 
happy to meet the commander of our famous 
Fifth Division 

[BROCKHtmsT enters] 
Brockhurst I had a hunch you’d come 
down here today, B- G 
Dennis General Kane, I’ve forbidden 
this man the station 
Kane Now, Casey, that’s one of the 
things I came down about 
Dennis He was snoopmg in a restricted 
hangar and trying to worm information out 
of my people I had him m the guardhouse 
until your coxmter-order 
Brockhurst Kane, the Amencan people 
are gomg to be very interested in Denms’s 
guardhouse 

[Kane sees Jenks, hastens to change 
subject] 

Kane Why, Captain Jenks 1 Dehghted 
to see you again, my boy 
Jenks Thank you, sir 

[Kane throws a paternal arm around 
Jenks, and leads him to Garnett] 
Kane Cliff, this is one of our real heroes 1 
Garnett Is this the Captain Jenks who 
named his Fortress the Urgent Virgin? 

Kane The best publicity we’ve had in 
this warl Three pages and ten pictures in 
Brockie’s magazme What brings you to 


headquarters today, my boy? Helping Gen- 
eral Denms? 

Dennis A disciphnary matter, sir We’ll 
attend to it later Jenks 1 

[Dennis indicates door, but Kane stops 
Jenks] 

Kane No, no I This is what you wanted 
to see. Cliff, real field problems Now, 
Casey, you and Captam Jenks carry on just 
as if we weren’t here If there’s one thing 
I pnde myself on it’s not interfenng with 
the \utal work of my Divisions 
Dennis This isn’t a matter for the press, 
sir 

Kane [sharply] Brockie is my fnend, 
Generali [Then, to Jenks] What's the 
disciplinary trouble, my bo}*^? Some of those 
high-spinted young pilots of yours getting 
out of hand? 

Jenks Perhaps General Denms will ex- 
plain, sir 

Dennis Captam Jenks refused to fly to- 
day’s mission as ordered, sir 

[Brockhurst whistles Others react, 
shocked] 

Kane I can’t believe it 
Jenks Do you know what today’s target 
was, General Kane? 

Dennis [sharply] Captam, you’re still 
under secunty regulations There will be 
no mention of today’s target before the 
press 1 

Brockhurst Secunfy covers a lot, doesn’t 
it, Dennis? 

Dennis The life of every man we send 
across the Channel 

Brockhurst TlHiat about the life of this 
boy, under you? 

K.ane [to Brockhurst] Brockie, there 
78 a question of secuntj', if you don’t mind 
Brockhurst OK , R G I wets trymg to 
help you 

[Brockhurst exitsi 
Dennis The target was Schwemhafen, sir 
Kane Schwemhafen! You’ve begun 
Operation Stitch? 

Dennis Began yesterday, sir, with Posen- 
leben , „ 

Kane POSENLEBEN yesterday? 
Wliat happened? 

Dennis Excellent results, sir Over three 
quarters total destruction 
Kane I mean what were your 

losses? 

Denms Forty planes, sir 
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Kane FORTY! Good God! Docs the 
press know it? 

Denms I put a secunl} blackout on the 
whole operation as wo agreed 

Garnett Uharply'] Would someone mind 
telling a nsitor the details of this Operation 
Stitch? 

Dennis Kind of a three horse parlnv, 
Cliff, Poscnlcben, Schwemhafen [Kj/cs 
Pbescott and Jenks] And one other 

Garnett Well, I thought I’d wntten your 
directne mj’self! 

Denms Some things aren’t in official 
directives. Cliff 

Garnett E\ndently But the United 
Chiefs are still running the nnr, 0156 % 
Hai'c >ou taken it on 3 ourself to change 
their orders? 

Kane I was going to send them a pro- 
■nsional plan for Operation Stitch but 
llamely} I didn’t know General Dennis in- 
tended implementing it so soon It takes 
a lerj rare weather condition 

Prescott The whole idea was General 
Dennis’s, sirl 

Denms And I’ll explain it mvself, Major 1 
Do 3'ou wish to detain Captain Jenks an}-’ 
furtW, General Kane? 

[Kake vnshes he were dead but he has 
to deal with this] 

Kane Did 3'ou go on the Posenleben mis- 
sion yesterday. Captain? 

Jenks I did, sir It was a bIood3 mas- 
sacre Today will be worse 

Kane Any news from today’s mission 
yet, General? 

Dennis Colonel Martin radioed “Pn- 
maiy target plastered,” sir 

Kane I mean news about losses 

Dennis Ted mdicatcd fighting, sir, but 
no details 

[Gaknett reacts perceptibly to mention 
of TedI 

I see no further need of Captain Jenks at 
this conference, sir 

Kane General, as you know, I pride m5 - 
self on never interfering with the func- 
tionmg of my subordinate echelons But m 
a case that touches one of our combat per- 
sonnel, I know you will forgive nn older 
commander’s concern With your permis- 
sion, I should like to speak to Captain Jenks 
alone 

Denms [<o others stonily] If you gentle- 
men will come with me 


Kane No, no Y’ou and Cliff 5ta3’' nS^'t 
here We’ll step outside 

IICake, Jenks and PnFscoTX exeunt 
Gahnett faces Dennis accusingly] 
Garnett So ^ Ted Martin is flying 
missions! 

Dennis He led the Dnision toda3’’ . 
3csterda3% too 

Garnett Cnse3% do 30U think this is f iir 
to m3' sister? 

Dennis Cliff, when Helen married Ted, 
she married the semee 
Garnett Tlic%’\e waited ten 3 ears for 
this bnbv It’s due this w cck Ted shouldn’t 
be 11% ing missions at all at liis age, let alono 
just now 

Dennis He gets paid to. 

[GAnKETT starts, checks himself, smiles] 
Garnett I wont to see %'our familj just 
before lca% mg, Casc% I’%c got some letters 
for %ou 

Dennis Thanks How arc thc% 7 
Garnett Fine! And terribly proud of 
%ou That prct(%' daughter of %ours say's 
to tell % ou she’s learned, to spoil three words 
Denms [pleoscd, coucnnpl I hope one of 
them is “No” 

Garnett She’s a charmer, Cascj And 
young William Mitchell Denms sent vou 
spccitd orders Y’ou’rc to destroy' all of 
German% except one little piece he wants 
8a%ed for his first bomb He asked if I 
thought 30U could do it 
Dennis What did 30U tell him? 

Garnett I told him, %%ilh war, 3 ou nc% er 
know 

Dennis Let’s see ho was ten this 
month Eight more years would be pretty 
slow e%en for the United Chiefs 
Garnett [nettled] Casey, you’re too old 
for this bmss-baiting The United Chiefs 
hn%e their headaches, too IThen, vnth 
concern] Helen is very womed about Ted 
Dennis Is she? 

Garnett You know that always was the 
trouble between them 
Dennis Was it? 

Gamelt In the old days, when you and 
he were testing those expenmontal jobs she 
got so she couldn’t even answer the phone 
That’s why she wouldn’t ha\o kids then, 
she had no securitj' 

Dennis Neither did the other girls. Cliff 
Garnett [defensively] I know she left 
him But think of her side of it Fi%'e years 
in boarding houses on second lieutenant’s 
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pay Then the morning he made first he 
had to call his commanding oflacer a god- 
damned fool 

Dennis That’s what he was 
Garnett maybe But Ted was a 

second heutenant again ty lunch That 
afternoon he turned down twelve thousand 
a year from the best airline in America 
What would you have thought? 

Dennis That he was a rare guy 
Garnett She’s realized that, Casey She 
did go back to him 
Dennis What’s all this leading to? 
Garnett Does Ted think she came back 
to him and is having that kid just because 
he IS pretty secure now? 

Dennis Ask Ted what he thinks 
Garnett He and I were never very close 
You know what he thinks of you 
Dennis Maybe that’s because I don’t try 
to run lus life 

Garnett You don’t have to waste it 
Ted is too valuable to be flying nussions 
Dennis What’s more important? 

[Garnett hesitates, evades! 
Garnett Casey, the service needs Ted 
for bigger jobs And he and Helen 
deserve a little security now You don’t 
ha-v e to send him at lus age 
Dennis I don’t have to send any of ’em 
We could all be secure, under Hi tier 

[Kane, Jenks and Prescott enter 
Kane is grave hut more assured] 

Kane General Denms, Captain Jenks is 
obviously the victim of a shock condition 
induced by the stiain of his mneteen mis- 
sions It’s a medical problem All he needs 
IS rest 

Dennis Sir, Captain Jenks fimshed ten 
days in a rest house on Thursday and has 
been medically certified fit for the com- 
pletion of his twenty-five missions 

[Kane loohs apoplectic Prescott 
scrambles for a new excuse] 

Prescott Captam Jenks, did you know 
of any defect in your plane 
Dennis Ebs co-pilot took the plane It 
has not aborted 

Kane [catching the straw] We won’t 
know imtil the plane comes back We’ll 
contmue the investigation later. General 
Dennis Guardi [Guard enters, takes 
place behind Jenks] Return the prisoner to 
the guardhouse 

[Guard and Jenks exeunt] 


Kane General, this is \ery serious 
Dennis Every detail will be checked, 
sir It happened at five-twenty this morn- 
ing I’ve got the rest of the twenty-four 
hours to charge him 

Kane What charge are you considenng? 
Dennis "Unless something new comes up 
the only possible charge is “Desertion in 
the face of the enemy ” 

Kane Good God, boyl We can’t shoot 
a national hero 1 

Dennis Do you think you’ll ever have 
another tough mission if you don’t? At 
group briefing this mormng when the target 
was uncovered I saw five men cross them- 
sehes One fainted But they went 
and they know that Jenks didn’t 

[Kane understands hut won’t face the 
implication Prescott tries again] 
Prescott Couldn’t a qmet transfer be 
arranged to transport or traimng? 

Dennis So he could go yellow there and 
kill passengers or students? 

Prescott Precautions could be taken 
There’s such a thing as the end justifying 
the means, sir This case would put the 
honor of the Army Air Forces at stake 
Dennis It already has Every man m 
the Division knows it 
Prescott I was thinking of the larger 
picture 

Dennis You can afford to 
Kane Homer, go talk this over with 
Elmer Brockhurst everything 
Dennis Sir I 

Kane Brockie has a remarkable feel for 
public reaction, Casey We’ve got to con- 
sider every angle on this 

[Prescott exits] 
[Dennis extends Jenks’ 201 file to 
Kane] 

Dennis Look at the Engineers’ reports 
on his two previous abortions 
Kane [ignoring file] Have you talked to 
his group commander? 

Dennis Didn’t you get yesterday’s re- 
ports, sir? 

Kane No I’ve been with the hemi- 
sphere commander Why? 

Dennis Colonel Ledgrave went down 
yesterday, sir 

Kane My Godl Leddy any para- 
chutes seen? 

Dennis Two, from the waist But Leddy 
was nding with the bombardier and she 
exploded just as the waist gunners got out 
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[TCatcb 78 Visibly affected, Gahnett 
shocked] 

Garnett That’s Eoger licdgrovc, class 
of '29? 

Dennis Yeah 

Garnett Ca5e3 , is it nccessaiy . . for 
our own people to go so often? 

Dennis Yes 

Kane Casey, had Leddy never men- 
tioned Captain Jenks to jou? 

Dennis Ne\er, sir 

Kane Tliat’s my o\ersight I had told 
him, m confidence, that since that publicitj' 
in Coverage we’\ e been ad\nEed to be ^ cr^ 
careful of Captain Jenks 
Dennis I wish I had been told that, sir 
lAwkward pause, GAiiNETr breaks tt] 
Garnett How soon will toda 5'’8 mission 
be landing, Casey? 

Demits In six or seven minutes 
Garnett General Kane, I must insist on 
bemg briefed about this Operation Stitch 
The TJmted Clucfs will ha^ e to know 
Dennis Ishockcdl Haicn't 30 U told him 
anj'thing about it, sir? 

Kano I thought it would be fairer to 
let JOU 

[Dennis reacts, settles to work] 
Dennis Six weeks ago a German fighter 
plane landed on that number one stnp, 
right outside the window there 
Garnett Shot up? 

Dennis Not a scratch The pilot was 
a Czechoslovakian engineer He’d been 
forced to work for them but when they sent 
him up to the Baltic to test this job he flew 
it here to us 

Garnett Accommodating of him 
Dennis That cross was the plane mark- 
ing I hung it there as a reminder 
Garnett What kind of fighter was it? 
Dennis Focke-Schmidt 1 
Garnett Pocke-Schmidt 1 ? 

Dennis Remember that spy’s report out 
of Lisbon on a new jet propelled 
fighter Messerschmidt wing, the new 
Serrenbach propulsion unit forty-eight 
thousand ceilmg and six hundred at thirty 
thousand? 

Garnett Our people said that was im- 
possible 

Dennis I know These are the tests 
of it [Dennis strips a curtain mask, re- 
vealing performance curves inked on graph 
paper Red, blue, green and yellow curves 
are closely grouped, almost parallel Above, 


ohinously in a class by itself is Iho heavy 
black curve of the FockcSchmidt 1 Den- 
nis in^vMtcs colors as he talks] Lightmng, 
ThundcrDolt, Mustang, Spit Twelve and 
FockcSchmidt II 

Garnett JesusChnstI , Oh, the Gor- 
man job’s 111 kilometers 
Dennis No it isn’t That’s miles 
same as the others 
Garnett Who made these tests? 

Dennis Ted Martin and I 
Garnett Yoursches? 

Dennis Three turns apicec 
Garnett [awed, tracing black citruc] You 
did that after what the doctors told 

lOU? 

Dennis I wanted to be sure It ga\ c me 
n week in the hospital to think things o\cr 
[GAnNETT cianmics the curves, im- 
pressed, rueful] 

Garnett Of course our new Mustangs 
will be a great improi ement 
Dennis This isn’t an improi ement. Cliff 
This IS a rc\ olulion 

Garnett Eicn so, when >oii get enough 
of our new Mustangs . 

Dennis Can jou arrange an armistice 
imtil we get ’em? 

Garnett Casej, I’\e battled the United 
Clucfs for e\ery bomber joii’ie got I’%c 
stuck mj' neck out to get jou hluslangs 
to protect them I’ve fought for this Air 
Corps just as hard ns jmu have Now, when 
will the Germans get these jets? 

Dennis Thej hai e three factories enter- 
ing line production now or rather, they 
did haie, jesterday mormng 
Garnett New factones? 

Dennis No Thcj'’\e comerted old 
bomber plants The Czech engineer thinks 
they’ve got one operating group on conver- 
sion training already 

Garnett Hai e you lost any planes to it? 
Dennis Lost planes don’t report But 
last week we wrote off three reconnaissance 
planes for the first time m months They 
were stripped to the nbs and flying at forty 
thousand but something got them 
Kane Of course, wo don’t know it was 
this new jet 

Dennis It wasn’t nuce IMoves to map 
and opens tt] I’ve flown this plane and we’ve 
photographed the three factones 
Garnett Weren’t they camouflaged? 
Dennis Perfectly We put an infra-red 
camera on a night fighter and caught ’em 
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after dark with Focke-Schmidts on every 
apron [Indicates three marked spots on 
map} Posenleben, Schweinhafen and Fen- 
delhorst That's Operation Stitch, for Stitch 
in Time 

Garnett The3^re deep enough in, aren’t 
they? 

Dennis Goenng is thinking better of 
us these days 

Garnett How far beyond friendly fighter 
cover IS that? [Dennis swings the con- 
ventional arc, it IS woefully short of the 
marks} Casey, it’s murder to send bombers 
that far beyond friendly fighter cover 
Kane And I don’t think it’s necessary. 
Tlus jet fighter may have a superior capa- 
bility on paper, or even when it’s flown by 
men like Casey apd Ted Martin But when 
I consider Amencan courage and ainnan- 
ship 

Dennis [indicating graphed performance 
curves} Courage and airmanship don’t fill 
gaps like this, sir 

Garnett ‘'^y hasn’t this teclmical data 
been reported? 

Dennis It has Through channels 
You’ll hear from it next year 
Garnett What’s your honest opinion of 
this, Casey? 

Dennis This can run us out of Europe 
in sixty days 

Kane [protestingly} That’s giving them 
absolute perfection in production, in test- 
ing, in crew conversion, m tactics 
Dennis That’s giving them thirty dajrs 
to get two groups operating and thirty more 
to catch one of our missions for just half 
an hour I put that m my report 
Garnett [sharply} Why didn’t you send 
this report to us? 

[Dennis is silent Kane has to pixswer} i 
Kane I did report to the United Chiefs 
that we could not exclude the possibility of 
encountenng an unsuspected enemy capa- 
bility which might compel retrospective al- 
teration of our present estimate of the 
situation 

Garnett Did you approve this Operation 
Stitch, sir? 

[Kane glares Bui Gahnett is secretary 
to the United Chiefs} 

Kane I told General Dennis this consti- 
tutes a tactical emergency within the scope 
of a Division commander’s discretion 
Dennis It’s mj' rap, Cliff I consider 
the operation necessary 


Garnett Your losses are the United 
Chiefs’ rap, Casey Remember, half of 
them are admirals A very substantial body 
of opinion doesn’t believe we can succeed 
with dayhght precision bombardment over 
Germany 

Dennis A veiy substantial body of opin- 
ion didn’t believe the Wnght brothers 
could fly 

Garnett Casey, you’ll have to know it 
The United Chiefs are having a global re- 
allocation meeting, next Tuesday 
Dennis [shocked} Global re-allocation, 
next Tuesday? 

Garnett. To review the whole record 
Dennis Are they getting cold feet on 
precision bombardment? 

Garnett It’s making a temble drain on 
our best industrial capacity and the very 
cream of our manpower 
Kane They were upset about our losses, 
ei en before this week 
Dennis Cliff, were you sent here to slow 
us up? 

Garnett Not specifically, but our people 
felt I should warn you, because you might 
even scare the United Chiefs into abandon- 
ing our whole B-29 strategy m the Pacific 
Kane I don’t think we’re justified in 
making a third attack tomorrow 
Dennis Sir! Concentration is the crux 
of this! You agreed to that 
Garnett T\Tiy? 

Dennis Weather It may be a month 
before we can get back to Fendelhorst 
That’s too long 

[Overscene comes the faint, rising roar 
of the returning bombers All hurry 
to window} 

Garnett There they come now 
Dennis Four . . five eight 
nine 

[Sound rises and then begins to recede, 
these planes are passing at a distant 
tangent} 

Garnett Aren’t they going to land here? 
Dennis Not this group, they’re based 
about ton miles north [Peers intently 

as sound of two more planes passes} 
ten eleven . I made it eleven 
Garnett So did I What’s squadron 
strength here? 

[Sound fades completely} 
Dennis Twelve if it was a squadron 
Kane My God I That isn't the remains 
of a group, IS it? 
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Dennis Can’t tell yet, sir 
Kane [scared, nervous'\ Find out I 
[Dennis reacts, checks himself, exits'] Cli£E, 
what mil WasWgton think? 

[Teletype up and ofi 
Garnett Sir, they’ll think you’re running 
a mihtary bucket i^op 
Kane I mis going to tell them but I 
didn’t think Casey would be so impetuous 
At least we are two-thirds done 

[Brockhuhst and Pbescxitt enter] 
Prescott Sir, Brockie has some ideas I 
think you should hear 

[Muffled nng of telephone in OPS 
room] 

Kane What’s your reaction, Brockie? 
Tell us frankly 

Brockhurst You want it smooth or 
rough, R G ? 

Kane Well, your honest reaction, Elmer 
Brockhurst Your neck’s out a foot 
Kane My neck ? 

Brockhurst Unless >ou can pass the buck 
to the hemisphere commander You’ve got 
a hero to court-martial after record 
losses yesterday and probably agam today 
You’ve let security keep this so dark it 
stinks hke Pearl Harbor 

[Paint sound of a single bomber high 
overhead] 

After all, the pubhc makes these bombers 
and sends you these lads It’s got a nght 
to know 

[Teletype up as Dennis enters] 
Kane Go on, Elmer I want General 
Detmis to hear your reaction 

[Teletype fades] 
Brockhurst He knows it I’ve warned 
him that the press and pubhc 
Dennis Press and pubhc be goddamned! 
Your magazme would crucify us for one 
headhne 

Brockhurst When did we ever ? 
Dennis After Bremfurt We needed a 
second attack to fimsh there But by the 
time you got done mth our losses and 
Washington got done mth your insmuations, 
we were told it was pobtically impossible to 
attack there again Politically impossible! 
Today boys were lulled mth cannon made 
at Bremfurt, ance that attack 
Brockhurst Dennis, the Air Corps spent 
twenty years beggmg us to cry wolf at the 
public to get you planes Now you’ve got 
em all you give us is phony ofiScial state- 


ments and alibis about security We were 
asked to help Washington “prepare the 
country” for the news about Bremfurt 
I’m sorry the plan backfired but it wasn’t 
entirely our fault 

Dennis However it happened, the boys 
are dead 

Kane Was that a group or a squadron. 
General? 

Dennis Next to last group, sir Some 
stragglers still coming 

[Overscene comes sound of more ap- 
proaching bombers All hurry to vim- 
dow] 

This must be Ted’s group now 

[(Sound builds to heavy volume through 
which closer sounds of individual 
planes with erratic, missing engines 
are audible] 

Eighteen twenty-two twenty-three 
twenty-six 

[Group sound fades a little Individual 
sound of one plane, engines missing 
vnldly, rises in direct approach to 
building] 

Kane My Godl They look ragged to- 
day 

Prescott [to Garnett] They look muck 
better in tight formation, sir 

Garnett Here’s one conung nght at usl 

Prescott Look, sir! He’s got two feath- 
ered props I 

Brockhurst And half his tad’s shot off 
LOOK OUT! 

[Sound of bomber rises Brockhurst, 
Prescott and Garnett throw them- 
selves on floor as plane zooms over 
with terrific crescendo Kane and 
Dennis remain erect Evans enters] 

Evans Colonel Martm’s group return- 
ing, sir 

[Sound recedes Tno on floor pick 
themselves up] 

Prescott [to Garnett] Sony, sir 

They’re not supposed to buzz the bases 

Kane I’ll have that pdot tned I 

Dennis He isn’t buzzmg, sir He’s in 
trouble 

[AUt hurry back to window as sound 
rises again in circling approach] 

Good boy, he’s hmng up to land it! 

Garnett Why don’t they bail out 
she’s only salvage anyrwayl 

Dennis [furiously] Can’t you see those 
red flares? He’s got wounded aboard ! 
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[Sound rises again as plane continues 
circling approach, toward building 
nowl 

Garnett Urgent Virgin 1 Why, that’s 
Captain Jenks’s plane 1 

Prescott [to Kane, suggestively] You 
see, sir Captain Jenks’s plane is in bad 
condition 

Dennis It’s come from Germany m that 
condition [Peers tensely, sound rises as 
plane roars past window, motors still miss- 
ing wildly] Jesus I Look at that wheel 
[Shouts desperately through window] Pick 
her up, boy 1 PICK HER UP>ii 

[Sound of plane abates then comes 
ike grinding, crashing sound of a nose- 
in Silence Then the whole budding 
shakes to a thunderous concussion fol- 
lowed immediately by the sound of 
siren on meat wagon] 

[B[alet enters from OPS room, teletype 
up as siren fades] 

Haley Left main gas tank Total loss, 
sir 

Dennis Can you get the others down 
here? 

Haley I’ve sent them to the other fields, 
sir There’s plenty of room on most of 
them now 

Dennis What was your count on tlus 
gang? 

Haley Twenty-eight, sir There may be 
stragglers 

Dennis Did you see Ted’s plane? 

Haley No, sir It may be landing some- 
where else, sir 

Dennis Aggregate tomorrow’s service- 
ability as fast as possible 

[Halet exits Teletype off as door 
closes] 

Kane [horrified] Tomorrow' This is 
worse than yesterday 

Dennis They got their target, sir 

Evans [blandly] The photographers are 
waiting outside. General Kane 

[EIane looks nonplussed Prescott 
takes over, severely] 

Prescott What photographers? 

Evans From Public Relations, sir 

Prescott Who ordered them and on what 
authority? 

Evans I did, sir All generals have their 
pictures taken everywhere they go Tliey 
say it helps the boys’ morale 

Kane Well, of course, if it helps morale 
We’ll go along, General probably 


drop in on some of your group mterroga- 
tions 

Dennis [reaching for cap] "Very well, sir 
Kane No, no I wouldn’t think of tak- 
mg you away from here now 
Garnett Casey, I’ll have more to say to 
you about this later 

Kane Casey, you will not order tomor- 
row’s mission until I get back 

[Dennis salutes Evans holds door 
and then follows as Kane, Prescott 
and Garnett exeunt Dennis speaks 
off to OPS room, voice wracked with 
fear and nervousness] 

Dennis Haley, haven’t you anything on 
Ted yet? 

Haley’s Voice [ofi] Nothing yet, sir 
[Dennis walks distractedly about the 
room, gathers himself as Evans enters] 
Dennis You’re going to wisecrack your- 
self right into the infantry 
Evans Sir, we never would have got nd 
of ’em without photographers 
Dennis They’re coming back Alert the 
cook 

Evans Sir, maybe if I was to speak to 
the cook 

Dennis None of thatl We’ll have to 
give ’em a good dinner [Evans exits 
Dennis circles the room distractedly again, 
then slumps wearily against desk as Cou>- 
NEL Ted Martin enters Martin is vigor- 
ous, skeptical, in mid-thirties Looks ex- 
hausted but exudes great vitality Face is 
smoke stained and clothes are conspicuously 
drenched with dried blood Dennis can 
hardly speak to him at first] Ted you 
all right? 

Martin Not a scratch 
Dennis What's that blood? 

Martin My radio man 
Dennis Bad? 

Martin Dead 

Dennis Oh Anyone else? 

Martin Not m our plane Got a drink? 
Dennis Sure Aren’t they serving com- 
bat ration to the crews? 

Martin Yeah but I wanted to see you 
quick [Dennis extends bottle from desk 
Martin dnnks deeply, continues drinking 
through scene] Ummm that’s better 
Dennis What happened? 

Martin Twenty millimeter shell, nght 
on the radio panel Ummmm, I’m getting 
old They should have had this war ten 
years ago 
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£cnT ))9 Ho\ 7 do ^ ou tlunk I fed? 

Martin IconMc, covcnngTt Sorn , 
Grandpa 

Dennis Tell me about it H’as it roupli 
all the yray? 

Marlin No It vras a milk run lor 
thirtj-lour minutes alter our fighters had to 
turn back Then the "whole damned Lull- 
naffe jumped us . [Gnn?, dnni fl 
Those bojs mu<5t hn\e n new directs e, too 
From then back to our fighters "uc shot our 
guns hot 

Dennis Wlien did you gel a ours? 

Martin Just alter I radioed joii the 
stnke signal What about the rest? 

Dennis Looks like forta-lwo "with two 
doivn in the channel, «;o far 
Marlin I was afraid o£ that, from what 
I saw 

Dennis Did j ou catch fire? 

Marlin Yes We were haa ing it hot and 
hea\*j'" so I stajed on the no<!o gun and 
Goldberg went back and put it out He 
should get something for that, Casoi One 
of our waist gunners took one look at that 
fire and went right out through the bomb- 
bay 

Dennis Goldberg can ha% e w hatc\ er j ou 
recommend 

ilfartin I'll think it o\cr Then alter 
things qiucted down we tned a tourniquet 
on the kid, but it was too late [Shal cs 
head, dnnl s] Didn't I just sec Old Percent 
and Chfi Garnett in a car? 

Dennis Yeah The joint’s lull of big 
wheels today 

Martin Did Ch£E bring anj news from 
Helen? 

Dennis Letters There’s no cable I’le 
been checking 

Marlin Casev, did thej send Cliff oier 
to stop Operation Stitch? 

Dennis No Kane hasn't c\en told 
Wadimgton about jt 
ilfarftn Then "what’s Cliff doing here? 
Dennis Warmng us that Washington is 
nervous 

Martin They didn’t have to send him 
for that 

Dennis The big wheels arc having a glob- 
al re-allocation meeting, Tuesday 
Martin Has Cliff re-allocated himself 
your job? 

Dennis I think Chff’s got his eye on one 


of those B-29 commands in the Pacific 
Thei start with two star-? 

IEvaxs enters'] 
Evans Glad to see jou back, Colonel 
Marlin Sir, where do ^ou want General 
Gamott’a footlockcr and bedroll? 

Marlin Gcncml Garnett's footlockcr and 
bedroll . so, he is monng in? 

Elans Thex jii&l nrrned, sir 
Drnwi'. Number one guc'-t but, Sergeant 
[Evans exits Mahtij. rtsis, massages 
Dennis's shoulder blades vitli palm] 
Well the handle doern’t stick out anvwav, 
Ci'e3 

Dennis Ted, I don't cnv> vou Clifif for u 
brolher-in-Uiw but he's an able staff officer 
Martin Clifton has flown some of the 
hottest desks in \\ nihingtou 
Denim Wo needed iho'c guvs to 
gel planes for lioodluma like > ou and me 
Marlin Casev, no rerord after thia war 
will be worth a damn without command m 
it Cliff knows this la atjH the beet com- 
mand in the Air Forces Anv brigulier 
nhve would give hia next star for "vour job 
Dennis When I finish Operition Stiteh 
tlicv can have it for corponirs stripes 
Thank God we’re two Ihml*. done 
ilforfiH Casey, that’s the hell of it, we 
aren’t 

Dennis Tcdl Arc jou sure vou’rc all 
nght? 

Marlin Yeah I’m all right 
Dennis You're tired \ou did Poson- 
lehcn \c‘!lcrda 5 and Schwemhnfen to- 
daj 

Marlin f/orci;»j the tcords] We didn’t 
touch Schwcinhafcn todnj 
Dniiji'i [ctnckcnlp] What? You sig- 
nalled me 

Marlin Mistake. Before I could correct 
it the radio man was deid I\e plastered 
some goddamned place that looked exactly 
like it, forty miles from Schwcinhafcn 
Dennis Arc jou sure? 

Martin Positive 

Dennis How did it happen? 

Martin Sighting mislnkc It was my 
fault, Casey When we came on our bomb- 
ing run there set a little town that looked 
more like Schwemhafen thou Schwcmlmfcn 
does, same confluence of rivers, railroad and 
higliwaj-s, same cathcdml a mile to the left, 
same phony load on the roof camouflage 
3 'ou’II SCO it j'ouraGlf m the stnke pic- 
tures I was still on the nose gun but I 
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switched with Goldberg long enough for a 
look through the bombsight myself We 
were both sure of it and Goldberg threw the 
whole load nght down the chimney The 
others salvoed mto ovir smoke 
Dennis How do you know it wasn’t 
Schwemhafen? Sure you weren’t turned 
around? 

Marlin I swung east to make sure 
There was Schwemhafen with its maiden- 
head still showing Did you tell Kane we’d 
hit it? 

Dennis Yes What do you think you 
did hit? 

Marlin I don’t know Goldberg’s check- 
ing maps and photos and target folders now 
Whatever it was came apart like a powder 
mill Did you get any sleep, Casey? 

Dennis ievasivelyh Of course Tell 
me 

Marlin How much? 

Dennis About about three hours 
Marlin You promised me you’d get e 
Dennis I had work to do 
Marlin Casey, if you don’t take better 
care of yourself someone else will be doing 
this work anj-way 

Dennis Maybe this will give us both a 
rest 

Marlin Torty-four bombers for the 
wrong target Why don’t you castrate me? 

Dennis Qmt hurting You’ve had this 
coming, Ted It’s averages 
Marlin What will this do to Operation 
Stitch? 

Dennis Set us back one day We’ll do 
Schwemhafen again tomorrow and Fendel- 
horst Monday I’m pretty sure the weather 
will hold 

Marlin Will Kane . with global re- 
allocation coming up Tuesday? 

Dennis He'll have to 
Marlin Casey, he had cold feet before 
we started 

Dennis He’s our chief, Ted 
Marlin And a good soldier is loyal to 
his chief, it says so m the book But what 
kind of loyalty is that to fallible men 
above him, half the time dopes and cow- 
ards? What about loyalty to common sense 
and to the guys who have to do things 
that aren’t m the book . hke Stitch? 
Dennis At least he didn’t forbid it, Ted 
Marlin Did he authorize it? Did he en- 
dorse your report and go on record like a 


I man? Not Kane You’re the goat on this 
one 

Dennis Other guys have been killed If 
I get canned 

Marlin If you get canned, it’s the end of 
honest bombardment here 
Dennis We’ve got to tell him, Ted 
Marlin [mlh “passionl You can’i tell 
him, Casey 1 What about the guys we’ve 
already lost? If Kiine qmts now, they’re 
wasted We either fimsh now or we might 
as well take precision bombardment back to 
Arizona It’s us, or the Germans, this week, 
boy, and you’re the only commander in this 
hemisphere with guts enough to see it 
through 

Dennis Which of us is going to tell Kane 
that? 

Marlin I’ll guarantee Kane won’t be 
able to tell today’s stnke photos from 
Schwemhafen Tomorrow we’ll knock off 
Fendelhorst Monday, when he orders his 
usual month-end milk run to the French 
Channel ports, we’ll go back and clean up 
Schwemhafen 

[Hauet eniersl 
Haley Fifty-third Wmg reports both of 
today’s reconnaissance planes now iwo hours 
overdue, sir 

[Dennis nods Halet exils] 
Marlin Today it’s reconnaissance 
planes I Six weeks from now it’ll be whole 
divisions of bombers, unless we fimsh the 
job 

Dennis We’ll fimsh, Ted We’ll make 
him fimsh I 

Marlin laghasll Casey, you and I know 
what Operation Stitch means How can j'ou 
tell Kane? 

Dennis He’s our chief, Ted He’s in 
command 

ACT TWO 
Scene One 

About len o'clock that night 
Stage is as before at nse Evans is dis- 
covered in a posture of slovenly relaxation 
in Dennis's chair Havey enters to make a 
change on status board 

Haley Where have you been, for five 
hours? 

Evans Sir, there were two of them 
women, both unhappy 
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Haley Onb-^ two? That wouldn’t have 
bothered me at your age 
Evans Well, ar, I hope it doesn’t bother 
me, at your age 

[Halet gapes, then both jump to atten- 
tion as Dennis enters! 

Dennis Where’s the twenty-two hundred 
weather map for tomorrow? 

Haley They asked us to hold it, pending 
further developments, sir 
Dennis Bad developments? 

Haley They didn’t say so, ar, they 
promised them soon 

Dennis Bring it as fast as you get it 
What about status? 

Haley I think I can promise four full 
groups for tomorrow, ar 
Dennis That’s includmg last mission 
crews? 

Haley Yes, ar We’re scrapmg bottom 
at that 

[Dennis nods, reluctantly Sees 
Evans, cowers a gnn! 

Dennis How did you make out. Ser- 
geant? 

Ewans Misaon accomplished, ar 
Haley Ivnth relish] Not qmte, ar Mrs 
Magruder telephoned again Now she 
wants Sergeant Evans billeted in her house 
for protection 

Evans Ihomfied] What? Look 
here, sir 

Dennis [amused, dead pan] Sergeant, 
we’TC got to get ten more missions out of 
this navigator 

Evans Sir, my oath was to presen e, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
Umted States 

Dennis The Umted States needs na^•l- 
gators, Sergeant 

Evans Sir, I wouldn’t do this to an ad- 
miral 

Dennis We haven’t got an admiral 
handy 

Haley [reluctantly] Sir, there’s one more 
point that navigator was killed on the 
mission today 

Dennis [wearily, heavily] Oh Have his 
effects examined, before they’re sent home 
Haley It’s being done, sir 
Evans Sir, in the circumstances, may I 
leturn to mihtary duty^ 

Dennis Yes 

[Evans starts out, turns back, solicit- 
ously] 


Evans Excuse me. General, but 
have you had your chow, yet? 

Dennis I'm still eiqiectmg General Kane 
for dinner 

Evans He’d be pretty stnngy, sir I’ll 
get 3'ou something [Ea»ts] 

Haley General, the group commanders 
are sweating for tomorrow’s order 
Dennis I can’t send it till I find General 
Kane 

Haley They need all the time we can 
gi\e ’em, sir Most of our ground crews 
ha\ en’t had their clothes off for three daj's 
Dennis Neither has anyone else ex- 
cept Sergeant Evans [Thinks, eyes watch] 
Cut a Field Order Tape usmg the data for 
Operation Stitch, Phase Two 
Haley Phase Two sir? 

Dennis That’s what I said 
Haley Yes, sir 

[Starts ]or door, smouldering Dennis 
checks him] 

Dennis Erme 1 I’m sorry . I’m 
tired 

Haley Koger, sir You ought to get 
some sleep, Casey 

[Exits Dennis slumps on desk, ex- 
hausted, face down Almost sleeps 
Then stirs quickly as Mabtin enters 
carrying pictures] 

Martin Sorry, Casey Why don’t you 
hit that sack for an hour? 

Dennis [stirring] You aren’t pretty 
enough for a nurse 

Martin Biave you found Percent yet? 
Dennis Not a trace I’ve phoned ev- 
erjTvhere 

Martin He must be looking for another 
photographer 

Dennis Are these today’s stnkes? 

Martin All we got There won’t be any 
reconnaissance, thank God 

[They eye each other, then scrutinize 
the pictures together] 

Dennis This is the one from your plane? 
ilfartin Yeah Just as we bombed Anf l 
this was from our last plane Look what 
Goldberg did to it 

Dennis God I It’s uncanny, these pic- 
tures would fool an expert 
Martin [deliberately] They’d better 
Dennis Why? 

Martin If j'ou report this mistake to 
Kane, before that Tuesday meeting, you're 
just giving your job to Cliff 
Dennis I’d like to think so 
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Martin {.indicating cross] And you’re 
giving Goenng those Do you hke to think 
that? 

Dennis No 

Martin These pictures toII keep Kane 
happy for twenty-four hours He doesn’t 
know a strike photo from a gonorrhoea 
smear Why do you have to tell him to- 
night? 

Dennis Why did you tell me? 

Martin I could trust you 
Dennis {simply] He trusts us 
{They’re deadlocked as Kane, Gah- 
NETT, Prescott and Brockhubst enter 
Martin conceals the pictures] 

Kane Porgive us, Casey We’ve had 
dinner 

Garnett Ted, old manl I want a good 
talk with you I How are you? 

Martin Still kicking 
Kane Ted, I’m sorry you had such a 
rough day, today, but when you’re leading 
the Division, I never worry about the tar- 
get 

Dennis Sir, my group commanders have 
got to have tomorrow’s field order 
Kane That’s somethmg we have to dis- 
cuss, Casey Cliff, will you eNplain? 

Garnett Casey, you may think I’ve rat- 
ted on you but I felt our people had to 
know what’s going on I persuaded General 
Kane to let me telephone the Air Board m 
Washington 

Dennis What did they say? 

Garnett Unfortimately, most of ’em are 
in Florida at the provmg grounds 
Dennis Testing a new typewnter? 

Kane Casey, I cannot tolerate this atti- 
tude Our public relations pohcy has put 
us where we are today 
Dennis It sure has 

Brockhurst Dennis, a free democracy 
cannot ignore public opimon 
Dennis Let’s take that up when it’s free 
agam 

Brockhurst. What? 

Dennis The problem now is survival, 
Mr Brockhurst [Evans enters with sand- 
mches] They’re eaten. Sergeant 
Evans Do they know you haven’t, sir? 
Kane I’m sorry, Casey Put them down. 
Sergeant We’re going soon 
Evans That’s fine, sir 

[Unloads tray, dead pan] 
Garnett But I did have a very construc- 
tive talk with Lester Blackmer Lester was j 


shocked but I think I sold him on persuad- 
ing the Board to let you fimsh Operation 
Stitch after Tuesday 
Dennis {iunously—to Kane] Sirl Did 
you let that httle two-star stooge forbid 
us 

Kane Certainly not I The Chief pndes 
himself on never lettmg his personal staff 
interfere with his field commanders I 
Garnett Casey, if you’ll play ball now, 
everything will be fine, after Tuesday 
Dennis Includmg the weather in 
Washington? 

Garnett You’ll get weather agam 
Dennis When after the^ve got 
jets? I’ve waited five weeks for this 
weather Twice we had one good day Tlus 
takes three in succession If we ever got 
’em again the big wheels would be after us 
for headline bombing Submanne pens! 
Or covering some State Department four- 
flush m the Balkans 

Garnett Nobody can take the pohtics 
out of war But I made Lester agree that 
since you are two thirds done 

[Lt Jake Goudberg enters, vnth strike 
photographs Goldberg is tough of 
speech, gentle of manner Like many 
good bombardiers he is essentially 
scholarly Momentarily he is too pre- 
occupied to notice the visitors] 
Goldberg I’ve found the damned thing 
Oh excuse me, sir You said when 
I found it 

Dennis That's nght, come m General 
Kane, today’s lead bombardier, Lieutenant 
Goldberg 

Kane Lieutenant, a member of the Big 
Chief’s advisory council m Washington just 
told me on the phone that the Chief will be 
A eiy proud of your mission today 

[Goldberg looks bored but Martin is 
sweating bullets, tries to pull him out] 
Martin Sorry, sir 

[But Kane has grabbed the pictures] 
Kane Look, Chff! Look! Here’s the 
highway coming m, here’s the nver 
here’s the factory . 

Goldberg You’ve got them upside down, 
sir 

Dennis General Kane, I’d hke a mmute 
alone with you, sir 

Kane Of course, Casey My God! 
Look at that destruction. Cliff* These will 
have to go to Washington by special plane 
Prescott Sir! I’d hke to frame these, 
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dramatically, on good -white board, -with a 
title . . The Doom of Schwemhafen! 

Kane Yes I The very thing, Homer 1 
Goldberg It isn’t Schwemhafen, sir 
Kane Not Schwemhafen? What are 
th^? 

Goldberg The Nautilus torpedo factoiy, 
at Gntzenheim, sir 

Garnett Torpedo factory 1 General! 
This is very opportune! Half the Umted 
Chiefs are admirals! If we get these to 
that meetmg 

Kane I’ll send my own plane! IClaps 
Goldberg on the shotdderl You don’t know 
what you’ie done for us, boy! Showmg 
them that in the nudst of the greatest air 
campaign m history we still think enough 
of the larger picture to knock out a torpedo 
factory too 

Dennts I’m sorry, sir It wasn’t too It 
was instead 

Kane Instead! You let me tell Wash- 
ington you’d destroyed Schwemhafen! 

Dennis It was a mistake We hit this 
Nautilus place 
Kane Whose mistake? 

Dennis Mme, sir The briefing . . . 
Martin The bnefing was perfect I led 
the Division and I lou^d it up 
Goldberg These gentlemen are covem^ 
for me, sir I was well bnefed and I was on 
the bombsight I got mixed up in the fight- 
mg 

[Kane is confused, but his chagrin has 
found a focal point] 

Kane Why did you get mixed up 
were you scared? 

Goldberg Yes, sir I’m always scared 
But today 

Kane Casey, what are you thinking of — 
entnistmg a mission of this importance to a 
man who admits he’s 
Dennis [furiously'] Sir, I should hke to 
explain to you 

Goldberg [to Dennis] It’s all nght, ar 
General Kane doesn’t understand 
Kane Do you understand what I’d be 
justified in domg? 

Goldberg You ought to shoot me for 
wasting four hundred and forty guys this 
afternoon I’d be grateful if you did 

[Turns and exits unthout saluting] 
Dennis Sir! Lieutenant Goldberg is on 
the fourth mission of a voluntary second 
lour of duty over German targets only 


Brockhurst I think I’d take it easy on 
that one, R G 

[Too late, Kane ts stricken with con' 
tntion Martin pours it on him with 
repressed fury] 

Martin Sir, that boy isn’t our Division 
bombardier by accident He knows there’s 
a German order waitmg for him by name, 
and senal number He knew it when he 
lolunteered for a second tour Today he 
hit what we both thought was the target 
perfectly I’ve just wntten him up 
for a cluster on his Silver Star 
Kane Send the citation to me person- 
ally 

Martin [sincerely] Thank you, sir 
Kane Ted, how many men in the Divi- 
sion know this mistake? 

Martin Most of ’em were too busy fight- 
mg to care where we were 
Kane In any case you might have had a 
recaU or change of target signal en route 
mightnU you? 

Martin I might have 
Kane Chff, do you think it’s fair to the 
service to report this mistake immediately? 

Garnett I’d haVe to think about that, 
sir 

Kane We reported the stnke in good 
faith Now, with two more days on naval 
targets, under fighter cover, we can average 
down losses, set sortie and tonnage records 
and put the Navy under obhgation to us 
just before that meetmg 
Dennis And that would be the end of 
Ojieration Stitch 

Kane Casey, let’s you and I take these 
pictures to your hght table 

[They start out Prescott stops them] 
Prescott Sir Would you ask Brockie 
here to help me with the wording of the 
picture captions? They must be nght 
Brockhurst I’m not as mterested in 
wordmgs as I was, R G 
Kane We need help, Brockie just 
as you sometimes need help , -with the 
censors 

[BHoomuHST starts, hesitates, then fol- 
lows the beaming Prescott out through 
ante-room door E[ane and Dennis 
exeunt into OPS room Evans exits] 
Martin Well, Chfton, do you find travel 
broademng? 

Garnett Ted, how long has Casey been 
like this? 

Martin Like what? 
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Garnett So strung up so tense 
Martin Were you sent here to replace 
him? 

Garnett I don’t think so 
Martin What does Kane think? 

Garnett He asked me, confidentially, if 
I’d been sent to replace him 
Martin Jesus! You haven’t done any- 
thing bad enough to be a major general, 
have you? 

Garnett Same old rebel, aren’t you, Ted ? 
Listen, old man, Helen is worried about 
your flying missions 
Martin My insurance is paid up 
Garnett Good God, man 1 I don’t mean 
that But you know how she is 
Marlin I should Look, Cliff, neither 
of us is going to change much Let’s drop 
it 

Garnett But you’ve got the kid to think 
of now 

Martin That’s the point This isn’t like 
the old barnstorming and testing Nobody 
gets a kick out of this 
Garnett E\actly 

Martin But if Goldberg can fly missions 
for my kid, so can I 

Garnett But Ted, you can do so much 
more, with your experience 
Martin What? 

Garnett I’ve been fighting for bombard- 
ment in my own way Now I think the 
United Chiefs are going to give me a B-29 
command in the Pacific to make me prove 
what I’ve been saying 
Martin Aren’t those B-29s still a long 
way off? 

Garnett No They’re coming faster 
than anyone rcahres Those jobs will be 
assigned very soon 

Martin So with a B-29 command 
you voll get two stars? 

Garnett And a lot of headaches 
Marlin Cliff, this is not conference fight- 
ing Can you run an operational command? 

Garnett Joe Lucas did — ^until he got 
killed Casey’s doing it And I’m going to 
have something they never had 
Martin What? 

Garnett Brigadier General Ted Martin 
— for my chief of staff 

Marlin Me, a chief of staff with all 
those papers? 

Garnett Adjutants do that But I need 
the Air Corps needs your operating ex- 


perience out there Incidentally, I’ll be able 
to make you a brigadier, immediately 

[Martix ponders deeply while Gahxett 
eyes him tensely'] 

Martin Cliff, did Casey cook this up 
with you to ground me gently 
after today? 

Garnett Good Lord, no! He doesn’t 
even know this 

Martin Then he isn’t trying to get nd 
of me? 

Garnett He’d rather cut his arm off 
But he’ll understand that the service needs 
you there and it’s your chance to make 
brigadier Casey isn’t selfish 

Martin If you put it to him that waj', 
he’d make me go 

Garnett We’ll be a perfect team I’ll 
fight the Navy and you can fight the 
Japs 

Martin And Helen makes bngadier’s 
wife It’s very neat. Cliff 

Garnett Damn it, Ted, that war’s just as 
much for your kid as this one Why should 
you throw yourself away here when by 
waiting 

Martin The Germans aren’t waiting 

Garnett Look, if you’d rather we both 
ask Casey 

Martin No you don’t If you say a 
word to Casey before I think this over, the 
deal’s off 

Garnett All right, but think with your 
head Those B-29s can save an invasion 
against Japan They can save bloody 
beachheads and five years of guerrilla war- 
fare They’ve got to have the best we’ve 
got, Ted 

Marlin What else does Helen want? 

Garnett She wants you to suggest a god- 
father for the kid Naturally we’ve talked 
about it but she wants your views 

Martin Who does she want me to view? 

Garnett Well, E G Kane is going to be 
a big name 

[Kane and Dennis enter] 

Kane No man alive could tell these pic- 
tures from Schweinhafen [Pauses — eyes 

Gahnett] Cliff — do the Umted Chiefs ac- 
tually study stnke photos? 

Garnett [shocked — -evasive] Well, sir, of 
course they’re not trained photo mterpreters 
themselves, but 

[Prescott and Brockhurst enter 
Brockhurst is now troubled by what 
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he’s seen and heard but Pbescott wears 
the happy flush of creative endeavorl 
Prescott Sir I got some draughtsmen 
to make three by five mountings for the 
panels before and after pictures 
on good white board with glossy black let- 
tenng the first title will be “Doom of 
an Asia Torpedo Factory ” 

Dennis Jesus H Christ! 

Kane General! 

Broclhurst [respectfuUyl General, I 
want to get this straight Isn’t a torpedo 
factory a worth-while target? 

Dennis The last one would be The 
Germans wouldn’t miss the first ten 
Brockhurst But you have to make a 
start, on an3djimg worth while 
Dennis Fighting submarines by heavy 
bombardment is not worth while 
Brockhurst The Naiy thinks it is And 
most people agree 

Dennis Most people always think you 
can get something for nothing, Mr Brock- 
hurst We’re the only' force a\ailable to 
strike the Germans in Germany To wipe 
out submannes by bombing would cost us 
e\ erj' good weather day for a year 
Brockhurst Then why don’t the Umted 
Chiefs straighten this mess out? 

Garnett The Umted Chiefs are half ad- 
mirals We have to make some concessions 
to mter-service cooperation 
Dennis Did you get my memorandum to 
the Anomted Chiefs on that? 

Kane I didn’t send it up, Casey It was 
too proTOcative 

Dennis I offered the Na^’y a fair trade 
I wrote them I'd bomb any naval target m 
Germany the day after they took those 
battleships m and shelled the fighter plane 
factory at Bremen 
Brockhurst Can I use that? 

Kane God, no! Half the Umted Chiefs 
are admirals, Broclae 
Brockhurst Where did I get the idea this 
war was against the Ams? 

Dennis General Kane, may I send to- 
morrow’s field order? 

Kane Casey, I can’t lose another forty 
pl£iii6s over Schweinififeii the d&y &ft6r iVe 
told them I’ve destroyed it 
Demits Sir, you can release the Division 
to my discretion 

Kane Whichever of us got hung, -we'd 
still be sabotagmg the Chief 


Dennis Would you rather sabotage bom- 
bardment, sir? 

Kane Casey, I’ve spent twenty years 
working for bombardment The Chief’s 
spent twenty-five You kids don’t know 
how we’ve fought 

Martin No? 

Kane No> You’re givmg your youth 
We’ve already given ours I was twelve 
years a captain, the Chief was fourteen 
We took Billy Mitchell’s side when it meant 
Siberia They sent us to a Cavalry School 
I was the second best pilot in Amenca 
and they assigned me to keeping records of 
manure disposal But we never gave up, 
we never quit trjang We wrote anj-thing 
we could get printed, we got down on our 
knees to Hollinvood charlatans for pictures, 
we did those pubhcity stunts to edu- 
cate the public and we kept our own fund 
for the widows We tested without para- 
chutes, we flew the mail through solid glue 
in obsolete traimng planes The year Her- 
man Goenng dominated the Mumch confer- 
ence our appropriation wasn’t as big as the 
New York City Pubhc Safety Budget 
and we bought a lot of Congressmen liquor, 
out of our own pockets, to get it 

Brockhurst General, why didn’t you tell 
this story? 

Kane And spell it all out for the Ger- 
mans? Not that they didn't know and 
count on it but you don’t tell stones m 
umfonn We were promised fifty thousand 
planes and our boys were never going 
to fight in foreign wars so the country 
went back to sleep and we were called back 
from stables and nfle ranges to make a 
modem air force out of promises 
and what was left over after they gave our 
planes and instmctors to eveiy goddamned 
ambassador in Washington 

Brockhurst We were told that was to get 
expenence 

Kane There wasn’t any expenence of 
dayhght precision bombardment Both the 
Germans and British had tried it and said it 
couldn’t be done The Chief said it could 
But we’d just begun to get the tools to 
get started when we were in it ourselves 
with a double war and a fifty 
thousand plane paper air force that didn’t 
aM up to fifty serviceable bombers 
ITurns to Dennis defensively! Casey, if 
wed had in mneteen-fortj^-one the planes 
jouie lost this week we would hare a 
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Munich with the Japs that would have made 
Hitler’s Mumch look like International Ro- 
tary! 

Dennis Sir, we’ve all fought, all our lives, 
to get an Air Force Now we’ve got to pro- 
tect our beginnings 
Kane From what? 

Dennis Vindicating cross] Those 
Kane Those things? They’re just our 
acknowledged enemies Thej' fight us in 
the open Do you remember the fight to 
get our first experimental Fortress? Do you 
realize how much the Na^y wants our 
planes, for sub-patrol and to protect 
the repairing of those battleships that air 
power couldn’t hurt? Do you know how 
much the Army wants our pilots for com- 
pany commanders? Don’t you know the 
British want us to switch to mght area 
bombardment? Do you know there’s a plan 
to fly infantry supplies into China with 
bombers? Do you know what it means that 
the Umted Chiefs are half admirals and the 
Consolidated Chiefs half British’ Don’t 
you reabze the fight its taken for Cliff and 
the others to get us any planes at all? 

Garnett He’s nght, Casey Washing- 
ton’s at the crossroads on us 
Kane On Tuesday every one of those 
factions will be at that meeting with its own 
pet plan for winning the war by naval 
blockade, or attntion by defensive, or a 
good sound saber charge And you want us 
to send the Chief m there with three days of 
prohibitive losses hanging over our the- 
ory 

Dennis Damn it, sirl It’s not a theory 
Ted demolished Posenleben 
Kane And with time and planes and 
support we can do the same to every factoiy 
in Europe But the decision is at stake now 
It isn’t just a few losses this week, or even 
a lot in SIX months The Germans are going 
to kill more of our people, of course But 
they won’t be any deader than all the ones 
who’ve been killed through the last thirty 
years to get us air power 

You can worry about Germany 
and you should But I’m fightmg the 
Ground Forces and the Navy and the Con- 
gress and the White House and the people 
and the press and our Alhes 

You think I don’t know the boys call 
me Old Percent? You think I’ve enjoyed 
spreading this mug of mme around the press 
like a pregnant heiress? You think I don’t 


know what they could do to me for the sta- 
tistics I’ve juggled, the stnke photos I’ve 
doctored, the reports I’ve gilded, or sup- 
pi essed I know and I'd do it all 
again 1 I’ve spent twenty years watching 
my fnends killed and broken and disgraced 
and discarded for one smgle idea to get 
our goddamned countiy air power 1 [Breaks 
off, muses, resumes heavily'] Ted, how did 
the Germans fight today? 

Martin Rough, sir 

Kane No sign the second day in succes- 
sion hurts them, too? 

Martin None we could see, sir 
Kane W^hat do you think they’ll be able 
to do tomorrow? 

Martin They’ll fight, sir They don’t 
stand short on guts o\ er there 
Dennis Today’s mteihgence summary’s 
done, sir 

Kane Is your mteihgence officer any 
good? 

Dennis He’s what we have He’s honest 
and has sense 

Kane What is he, a sjmthetic? 

Dennis Retread, sir Artilleryman last 
time, insurance broker since 
Kane Probably a good husband and fa- 
ther, too Well, get him 
Dennis [into phone] Ask Major Lansing 
to step in at once 

[Goes to door, greets him Majoe Des- 
mond Lansing enters He is grey 
haired, self-possessed, wears good last 
war ribbons] 

Lansing Major Lansmg reportmg as or- 
dered, sir 

Dennis. General Rane, my Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelhgence, Major Lan- 
sing 

Kane What will the Germans do tomor- 
row, Major? 

Lansing That depends upon where we 
go, sir 

Kane If we go back to Schweinhafen 
Lansing They’ll order maximum effort 
as soon as we cross the tenth mendian east, 
sir 

[Indicates tenth mendian east on map] 
Kane How many will they have service- 
able? 

Lansing Enough for a hard fight, sir 
Kane But we’ve claimed over a hundred 
and eighty in the last two days 
Lansing I’m aware of that, sir 
Kane You don’t beheve our claims? 
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Lansing No, sir 

Kane Then why do you report them? 
Lansing Orders from j our headquarters, 
sir 

Kane Oh Well, 3’OU understand that’s 
necessary for the bojs’ morale What do 
you think of Operation Stitch? 

Lansing It’s imperati\ e, sir We're los- i 
ing fort>'’-odd bombers to coa\ entional fight- I 
ers for eveiy worth-while mission now If 
they get a hundred jets we’ll lose a himdred 
and forty at a time 

Kane Do j^ou think the Germans know 
what we’re up to? 

Lansing There’s no information on that, 
sir 

Kane What would you guess? 

Lansing That they don’t, sir 
Kane Why? 

Lansing The Germans don’t like to give 
their supenors bad news, sir 
Brockkiirst You shock me, Major 
Kane How can they help reporting 
what’s happened? 

Lansing Their information has to go up 
through channels, too, sir 
Garnett Is that a sarcasm, Major? 
Lansing It’s a fact, sir Deutschland- 
sender just announced thej^’d destroj'ed a 
himdred and avty of our bombers todnj', 
sir 

Brock hurst Doubtless for the German 
boys’ morale 

Kane Major, do you mean to say that if 
the Germans guessed the truth about Opera- 
tion Stitch ^ey wouldn’t face it among 
themseh es? 

Lansing That would depend on who did 
the guessing and who did the facing, sir 
Kane You endently don’t think much 
of thexr High Command 
Lansing That’s a personal opimon, sir 
Garnett I’d like to know how you form 
it. Major 

Lansing My observation, sir, is that 
most soldiers and particularly air men are 
afflicted with Narcissism They don’t think 
about their enemies, they think about them- 
selves because their mechamcal problems 
take up all their time The consequence is 
that when thej'’ve procured their planes and 
trained their people and learned their tac- 
tics, they have to ask amateurs, hke me, 
what to do vnth them When the results 
are bad they fire the amateurs and make the 
commanders field marshals 


Garnett [indignantlyl We don’t ha^e 
field marshals! 

Lansing [evenly}, I happened to be 
thinking of Goenng, sir The battles of 
Britain and Malta could hai e been decisn c 
But Goenng lost his nerve orer tlie early 
losses and diffused liis effort By the time 
the trutli came out the German Air Force 
had lost not onlj' its offensive power but its 
freedom of operation They will bo judging 
us bv their own experience 
Kane HHiat do j'ou mean by that? 
Lansing The Germans never settled on 
one decisiic target sj-stem and paid the 
pnee for it Thej' know that every time 
we’%'0 had bad losses we’ve switched to easy 
targets for a while 

Kane If we hit Schwemhafen tomorrow, 
will the Germans tumble? 

Lansing You're still asking me to guess, 
sir I should guess that after two jet fac- 
tories in quick succession they would face 
the truth 

Kane And concentrate everj' fighter 
they ha\e in defense of Fcndelhorst on 
Monday? 

Lanstng We’d have to expect it, sir 
Kane And or en so, you think it’s worth 
doing? 

Lansing If j’-ou wish to continue preci- 
sion bombardment, sir 
Kane Thank j-^ou. Major 

[Lansing salutes and exits] 
Garnett That’s a very independent ma- 
jor you keep, Casey 

Kane Of course, he’s really only a cml- 
lan 

[ELLIOT enters, addresses Dennis] 
Haley There’s a weather report jmu 
should hear at once, sir 

[Majoh Belding Davis, the Division 
weather officer, enters BLuet exits] 
Dennis Come in, Major, General Kane, 
my Dmsion weather officer. Major Davis 
Go right ahead, Da\ is What is it? 

Daws Special flash from Iceland, sir 
Just preliminary but a very interesting cold 
mass IS forming eccentncally 
Dennis Never mind the genealogy, what 
Will it do? 

Daws Blanket the continent, if it ma- 
tures as we expect, sir 
Dennis When? 

Daws On present mdicabons late Mon- 
day afternoon, sir 
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Dennis When, will it close my bases 
hcie? 

Dams Best estimate now is about fifteen 
hundred Monday, sir 
Dennis I always said God must love 
Willi Messerschmidtl 
Dams We’ll have more for the midnight 
weather map, sir 

Dennis Bring it as you get it [Davis 
exits Dennis turns to Kane] There goes 
our season’s weather, sir We’ll make it 
these next two days or bite our nails off to 
the elbow 

Garnett Casey, we can’t afford two more 
daj'S of heavy losses now . just for a 
theory 

Dennis It’s not a theory! Doesn’t 
Washington understand our losses? Do 5'ou 
think the Germans would fight like this if 
they weren’t scared of our bombardment? 

Kane Homer, make a note of that, for 
Washington 

[Prescott whips out notebook, wnies] 
Dennis Cliff, we’re doing what no one in 
this war has been able to do j'et We’re 
making the German Air Force fight, on our 
initiative o^ er Germany, where it 
doesn’t dare to refuse combat in order to 
rest and rebuild And we’re tearing it up 
over Germany! The German Air 
Force has been the balance of power in this 
world, ever since Mumch It took the Ger- 
man Army eveiywhcre they’\e boon It 
boat the Polish Air Force in three days and 
the Norwegian in three hours it forced 
the Maginot Line and beat the French in 
three weeks 
Kane Homer, get this 
Dennis The Royal Air Force did win a 
brilliant battle from it, over England It 
was a defensive battle, the kind we’re mak- 
ing Germany fight now Even after that 
the German Air Force was good enough to 
knock off Yugoslavia and Greece for prac- 
tice, to capture Crete and dominate the 
Meiterranean, to chase the Russians back 
to Moscow and Stalingrad, to blockade the 
North Cape and very nearly cut the Atlan- 
tic lifeline to England They would have 
done it if their High Command had backed 
them up with a few more planes Now 
we’^e made them switch from bomber pro- 
duction to manufacturing jet fighters 
We’ve made them pull whole groups off the 
Russians and away from Rommel and put 
them over there across the Channel, facing 


■MS Our O'WTi people in the Mediterranean 
aie advancing under aenal supremacy 
Kane Homer, get every word of this 
Dennis Well, get this too, Homer 1 The 
Gennans know this better than we do But 
they’re retreating from their costliest con- 
quests and they’ve bioken the balance of 
their whole air force for just one thing 
They know that fighters, Humcanes and 
Spits, sa\ed England from either decisne 
bombardment or invasion They’re devel- 
oping these jets to make Europe as impreg- 
nable os the British made England And 
they’re going to do it, just as surely as we 
sit here with our fingers m our asses and 
let them I 

Prescott Do you want that in, too, sir? 
Kane Not exactly that Don’t take any 
more Casey, I agree with you entirely but 
we’\ e got to wait 

Dennis Sirs, wars are lost by waiting 
The Allies waited at Munich The French 
and British waited, behind the Maginot 
Line The Germans waited, to invade Eng- 
land The Russians waited, until they had 
to fight without an Alhcd army in the field 
We waited, for a little more strength, to co- 
erce Japan ^ 

Now, we’re forcing the fighting 
But if we wait for the cycle to swing again, 
we’ll be waiting for the Germans to put a 
roof on the continent, to neutralize the Rus- 
sians and then to confront our armies on 
D-Day at the Channel with an air force 
that’s already whipped us I’m not trjung 
to tell you that Operation Stitch will win 
the war But no battle, anywhere m this 
war, has been won ■without aenal suprem- 
acy Operation Stitch is the price of that 
Kane Will you gentlemen wait in the 
ante-room? 

[Others exit Garnett hesitates! 
Garnett Did you mean me, too, sir? 
Kane I should like to be alone with 
General Dennis [Garnett exits, stifflyl 
Casey, you must think me incapable of de- 
cision 

Dennis Sir, are there factors— on your 
level— that I don’t know? 

Kane Nothing military 

Dennis Well, then, sir 

Kane But if Washington screams for 

l,loo(l ^I’d have to throw you to the wolves 

Dennis I understand that, sir 
Kane If I have to jettison you, we lose 
our best bngadier 
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Denms Thank you, sir But we’re all 
expendable 

Kane If they have to jettison me, we 
probably lose bombardment 
Denms Sir, don’t s^ou think— at the top 
— they expect us to fight? 

Kane I hope so, Casey, because 
I'm releasmg the Dmsion to jour discre- 
tion, with immediate effect 
Denms Thank you, sir 
Kane You’re fully aware of— what may 
happen? 

Denms Perfectlj , sir 
Kane Well, I hope it doesn’t Good 
luck, my boy 

[Turns to door Evans enters with pa- 
per! 

Evans Top secret relay from Washing- 
ton for General Eane, sir 

[KA^E takes it, reads it, crumbles vis- 
ibly Hands it to DenxisI 
Kane Mj Godl Read it 
Dennis [reading! “Impossible contact 
Air Board j et Urgentlj' implore low losses 
dunng cntical three daj's next Represent- 
atnes Malcolm and Stone of House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee arrmng England 
this mght Imperatn e their impressions our 
situation favorable at any price’’ [Stops 
reading, eyes Kane, pretends to be thinking 
aloud! This is an opportune time to be 
court-martialling a hero, isn’t it, sir? 

Kane My Godl Jenks is from Mal- 
colm’s state! 

Dennis So he is 

Kane We’ll hai e to fix this at once 
medically 

[Indicates phone Dennis speaks into 
It! 

Dennis Have Major Daj huff report here 
immediately [Then to Kane] Sir Jenks is 
bright He’ll understand his nuisance value 
Kane We’ll make it worth fais while to 
play ball with us 

Dennis Are you sure we can, sir? 

Rone Bombardment’s at stake If nec- 
essary we can have Jenks declared insane 
from combat fatigue 
Demits That’s pretty strong, General 

^ have to take back 

that discretion I’ve just given you Tomor- 
row you will bomb the safest naval target 
you can find to keep these Congress- 
men happy 

Dennis Sirl This is impossible 1 


Kane Nothing’s impossible for tlie 
semee, Casey 

[Majob Rufus Dathuff, a poised grey- 
ing medical reserve officer, enters, sa- 
luting smartly! 

DayhiijJ Major Dajhuff reporting as or- 
dered, sir 

Dennis General Kane, my Dn ision 
Medical Officer, Major Dajhuff 
Kane Good c\emng, Major We have 
a 1 eiy' serious problem 
Dennis Doctor, please tell General Kane 
exactly what you told me about Captain 
Jenks 

Dayhuff I’\ e been through the case ray- 
self, sir I’l e talked to the flight surgeon m 
Captain Jenks’s group and I’ve talked to 
Captain Jenks himself 
Kane What is j our opimon, Doctor? 
Dayhuff There is no medical excuse for 
Captain Jenks’s conduct, sir He acknowl- 
edges tlus and expects no medical exonera- 
tion 

Kane Mightn’t this defiance, in itself, 
indicate a neurosis or a psj'chiatno condi- 
tion 

Dayhuff Doctors can be WTong, sir In 
my opimon Jenks is normal 
Kane Have you entered this in his rec- 
ord? 

Dayhuff Not yet, sir But I shall 
Kane Do you think this is simple cow- 
ardice, Major? 

Dayhuff No, sir Cowards welcome 
medical excuses 

Kane Have you no idea what’s WTong 
with him? 

Dayhuff A personal opimon, sir But 
it’s not a medical matter 
Kane Tell me your opimon 
Dayhuff This boy has been corrupted by 
our press and publicity policy, sir Jenks 
has not done anything exceptional enough 
for all that attention he got He knew it 
and he know that you knew it Ho knew 
the Air Corps was not rewarding him , it was 
exploiting him Most men would have 
laughed it off, many have But this boy 
got the idea that he was ioo valuable to 
continue combat, too valuable to himself 
and too valuable to you 

Kane And your medical opimon is that 
hes sane and responsible? 

Dayhuff Yes, sir 

Kane Thank you, Major [Dathuff 
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exiisl Umramm we've got to think of 
something, Casey 

Denms Ithoughtfullyl Sir, any simple 
lie will clear Jenks But we need something 
that won't look too raw to the other crews, 
we don't want a mutiny 
Kane My God, no I 
Dennis Now sir, Jenks is from Malcolm's 
state Suppose he'd had secret orders from 
his commanding general — ^that is, me— to 
• hold himself in readiness for special escort 
duty to these distinguished visitors 
then he would have been justified 
Kane Why, Casey Casey f That's 

perfect perject, my boy When I 
picked you for this job a lot of people 
thought you were just another overage test 
pilot! [Starts Jor the door] I'll never forget 
this, my boy never! 

Denms I'll fii. it, sir as soon as I’ve 
ordered Schwetnhajen Jor tomorrow 

[Kane turns, faces him aghast] 
Kane This is blackmail 
Denms Bombardment's at stake. Gen- 
eral 

Kane Ingemous, Casey but I order 
you to release Captain Jenks to me 
Denms Very well, sir But I shall file 
formal charges against him unless you agree 
to let me fimish Operation Stitch imme- 
diately 

Kane Casey, tins is preposterous if 
you'll just consider 
Denms I have considered, sir 
Kane You reahze that I might not be 
able to protect you? 

Denms I do, sir 

Kane Well, I was gomg to release the 
Division to your discretion anyway if 
you insist on taking the personal nsk 
Denms Thank you, sir [Speaks into 
phone] Guardhouse Denms speaking. 
Lieutenant You will release Captain Jenks 
to the personal custody of General Kane 
Kane In the circumstances, Casey, I’ll 
have to send Washmgton a correction on 
today’s stnke 

Denms I imderstand that, sir 
Kane Well, don’t bother to come to the 
gate 

[Exits Dennis slumps from strain, 
grabs phone, speaks into it] 

Dennis Major Davis what about 
that Iceland weather nothing further, 
eh? Ask Colonel Haley to step in [Stares 
at map until Haley enters] Haley, put Op- 


eration Stitch, Phase Two, Schwemhafen, on 
the pnnter at once for all groups for tomor- 
row Bomb and fuel loadings as before 
Routes and timings to follow as soon as we 
work ’em out 

Haley Phase Two, sir? You’re certam, 
sir’ 

Dennis Get it chekmg I’ll sign the 
order in a minute 

[Haley exits Martin enters, worried] 
Martin What the hell have you done 
now? Percent went out of here burning 
like a fuse 

Dennis Malcolm of Home Military Af- 
fairs arrives here tomorrow, Jenks is from 
Malcolm’s state So I agreed not to court- 
martial Jenks for Kane’s promise to let us 
fimsh Stitch 

M artin Casey, j'ou know Kane will never 
keep a tough promise 
Dennis I can still remember when Kane 
had guts 

Martin You know you’re cuttmg your 
oivn throat, don’t you? 

Dennis Maybe We figmed Stitch would 
cost some casualties, Ted 
Martin Yeah we did I’ll bet Kane 
signals me a recall in the air tomorrow 
Dennis Not you. I've alerted Claude 
Mmler to lead them tomorrow 
Marlin Why? 

Denms He’s fresh, he’s rested, he's com- 
ing along fine Claude’s good he’s 
damned good 

Martin I know he’s good He ought to 
do Fendelhorst Monday 
Denms You’ve done two of these I'm 
tired of sweatmg you out 
Martin. Are you sure that's the only 
reason, Casey? 

Denms Yes 

Martin You’re sure the boys wouldn’t 
have a better chance with someone else up 
front? 

Dennis Ted, it’s a break for the boys 
every time you lead them but it’s no 
fun to sit here and think about it 
Martin Well, you get paid the first of 
every month and so do I 
Dennis Now hsten, Ted 
Martin Schweinhafen's mine, Casey 
[Dennis hesitates, picks up phone, 
speaks into it, heavily] 

Dennis [into phone] Haley, notify 
Claude Mmler he’s on immediate leave, for 
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twenty-four hours [Hangs up, eyes Mab- 
hn] Now j'ou go get some sleep 

Martin Keep j'our temper with those 
Congressmen tomorrow, will jou? I don't 
want to come back here and find j'ou with 
a Legion of Ment and a ticket home 

Dennis Don’t worr}' I can still do the 
office chores aroimd here 

[Martin starts for ante-room door, 
stopsi 

Martin Casey, Helen wants me to pick 
a godfather for the kid Will j'ou take it? 

Dennis What are you trying to do 
queer him for life? 

Martin I’m serious 

Dennis Well, sure 

Martin And I want 50U to promise me 
something 

Dennis What ’ 

Marlin If he ever wants to join the 
Army, you’ll take a club and beat lus brains 
nght out tlirough lus tail 

Scene Two 

About noon the next day 

Curtain nses on the end of a formal pres- 
entation for the vtsUtng Congressmen 
Dennis’s office has been made into a minia- 
ture theatre vnth Congressmen Malcolm 
and Stone, Prescott, Brockhurst and Gar- 
nett for audience They face Kane xoho 
has just finished lecturing them from graph 
and symbol exhibits which E\ans has 
changed for him Among these "Doom of 
an Axis Torpedo Factory” is conspicuous 
Kane is smiling warmly, Dennis staring 
stonily at Congressman Malcolm who has 
claimed the floor 

Malcolm Gennel Kane, it’s mighty in- 
spirin’ foh representatives of the American 
people, hke me an’ Misteh Stone, heah, to 
come 01 eh onto foreign soil an’ fin’ the 
Amencan flag fljon’ an’ undeh it a flel’ 
commandeh who is woythy of ouah great 
nation an’ the boj's he comman’s When we 
get back to ouah own post of duty in the 
Congress in Washm’ton, I promise you that 
ouah great leadehs theah, mos’ of whom I 
am fohtunate enough to count among mah 
closes’ fnen’s, are goin’ to heah fum mah 
own bps how fohtunate this country is in 
some of its commandehs 
Kane [straightfaced] Mr Malcolm, and 
Mr Stone, you must make the country 
understand that the credit for what we do 


here belongs to the bo5's Command is 
merely a trusteeship of our sacred blood 
Often at night I tlunk on the parable of the 
talents It must have been a ternble ordeal 
for those men who were trying to ser\e 
their master as best thej’- could, with W'hat 
the}' were gi%cn But I tlunk the greater 
lesson is in the humility we learn about the 
wisdom of the master who knew what he 
was doing when he tested his subordinates 
Sometimes I have to praj' that our short- 
ages here are only a test through which a 
Greater Wisdom is measuring our worthi- 
ness for a greater sernce to our people 
[Stone has borne this bravely as befits 
a veteran of the House but he under- 
stands it] 

Stone You mean you -want more planes. 
General? 

Kane [with force] Mr. Stone, if the 
nation wants aenal supremacy we must 
have them 

Stone [honestly troubled] The nation 
wants aerial supremacy e\er3’whcre, Gen- 
eral They all tell us the same thing 
you people o\er here, the people m the 
Pacific, the Nayy You’re getting most 
of our available replacements now And, 
frankly, we’re appalled at the way you’re 
eating up our bo> s and bombers here What 
did you tell us 3 our loss rate is? 

Kane [indicating a discarded chart] 
Overall rate of four point eight nine since 
the bcginmng of our operations here, sir 

Malcolm What are losses this week, 
Gennel? 

Kane I’ll haye to tell you that to- 
morrow, Mr Malcolm, when I’ve heard 
from the other Dnasions [Trying to 
break it off] And now, gentlemen, if 3’’ou’d 
like to inspect the station 

Malcolm Gennel Kane, the country is 
pretty upset about the way youah corn- 
man’ oy^eh heah is losin’ planes an’ crews 
I and Misteh Stone have come oveh on 
puhpose to look into it Now, suh, what 
were losses in this Division foh this week? 

Kane Have you the figures at hand. 
General? 

Dennis [nsmp] Nmety-siv, sir 

Malcolm Ninety-siT out of what 
ove'all stren'th in youah Division? 

Dennis It vanes yyith the replacement 
flow, in average it runs between one eighty 
and two hundred 
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Malcolm So you’ve lost half youah 
stren’th in a week? 

Dennis Eight5'-four were lost on two 
particularly diflScult missions 

Malcolm [silhlyl Well 1 Tliat 
means neah about twenty-five percent per 
mission in this Division as against Gennel 
Kane’s ove’all average of less than five? 

Kane When these are figured into the 
general average, Mr Malcolm 

Malcolm I undehstan’ the gennel aver- 
age, suli I Perhaps Gennel Denms will 
explain the discrepancy between his Divi- 
sion an’ that 

Dennis My Di\usion has the only exten- 
sion tanks for specially distant targets 
Both of these operations were be5ond the 
gasohne range of fnendly fighter cover 

Malcolm An’ the boys lost were deliber- 
ately sent be3'on’ that range? 

Dennis Yes 

Malcolm May I ask who ohdehed these 
operations? 

Dennis I did 

Malcolm On 3'ouah own authority? 

Denms Yes 

Kane General Denms was within his 
technical authonty 

[Malcolm is no longer the cheerful 
clown He talks and acts the experi- 
enced prosecutor closing for the kill] 

Malcolm I undehstan’ the technicalities, 
Gennel Kane No one expec’s a man of 
youah responsibilities to ohdeh every attack 
foh eveiy Dmsion every mght But the 
fac’s appeah to be that the minute youah 
back was turned, Gennel Denms took it on 
his own self to ohdeh these disastrous at- 
tacks 

Dennis They were not disastrous 
Posenleben was the best bombing of the 
war to date You saw the pictures As for 
yesterday 

Kane [hastily] The Navy has been beg- 
ging us to destroy the Nautilus Torpedo 
Plant, gentlemen You saw yourselves 
Major Prescott’s presentation on “The 
Doom of an Axis Torpedo Factory” That 
attack was a great piece of inter-service co- 
operation and a very bright spot m General 
Denms’s record 

Malcolm Gennel, I honoh youah loyalty 
to youah subohdinate but it seems to me 
that ouah boys are pa3on’ a pretty bloody 
price foh Gennel Denms’s recohd 


Dennis They’re paying a bloody price 
for the countiy’s record 

Malcolm Oh ! So the country’s 
responsible foh youah sendin’ ’em beyon’ 
fnen’ly fighteh coveh’ 

Dennis Yes 

Malcolm May I ask how? 

Dennis How did you vote on the forti- 
fication of Guam? 

Malcolm What? 

Denms How did you vote on the forti- 
fication of Guam? 

/Stone [chuckling] By Godl He’s got 
30U, Arthur 

Malcolm We’ll see who’s got who I 
Gennel Dennis, I want to know why 3’’ou, 
puhsonally, are the only single one oveh 
heah that sen’s his Divasion beyon’ fighteh 
cov eh, every time Gennel Kane got his back 
turned! Eveiy otheh Division consis’en’ly 
increases sohties an’ tonnages of bombs 
dropped ever3'’ month The only solitary 
thing 3'ou increase is losses! 

Denms Sorties and tonnages are mean- 
ingless except on the right targets, Mr 
Malcolm If 3'ou want statistics, the train- 
ing commands in America fiy more sorties 
than we do except the ones in your 
state 

Malcolm What you sayin’ about mah 
state? 

Dennis That every airfield in it is xmder 
a foot of water half the year and twelve 
thousand feet of fog for nine months But 
when we asked permission to move to where 
we could operate eflSciently the recom- 
mendation was blocked by your committee 

Stone General Kane, what are you at- 
tacking toda3’^? 

Kane General Denms 

[Dennis stnps map curtain revealing 
three tapes, leading to Cherbourg, 
Emden and Schweinhafen Others 
throng to map] 

Dennis It’s a three-pronged operation, 
gentlemen One of our Divnsions attacks 
the Cherbourg sub-pens Another attacks 
a sub repair yard at Emden My Division, 
here in the center, is attacking the Focke- 
Schmidt aircraft factory at Schweinhafen 

Malcolm Didn’t I heah this Division 
attacked Schweinhafen yestehday? 

Kane The target was cloud cov’^ered, Mr 
Malcolm, so Colonel Martin very wisely 
decided to bomb the torpedo factory which 
he could plainly see, instead 
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Prescott It was a wonderful piece of air 
generalship Colonel MarUn is leading the 
Dmsion again toda} 

Malcolm Is youah Dnision undeh 
fighteh co\eh today, Gennel? 

Demits [at map] To here Another 
relay will pick them up, here, coming out 
Malcolm But the 5 ’ll be on theah own, 
fum heah to heab, an' back? 

Dennis Yes 

Malcolm An’ '\ou sent them again on 
^ouah own authority? 

Dennis Yes 

BrocKhitrst Gentlemen, I’m fed up I 
can tell j ou a hatful about the problems of 
command I 

Kane [quicklyl Brockie, we all appreci- 
ate j our interest, but 
Garnett Mr Malcolm and Mr Stone 
could be seierely criticized in Washington 
for acceptmg anj'thing but official military 
information 

[Maixolv and Stoxe nod, hooked 
Brockhtjust subsides, helpless] 

Kane General Dennis has worked out a 
\ery ingenious plan of attack, gentlemen 
You see, these other Dmsions will draw 
some of the German fighter groups out to 
the wings and so r^uce concentration 
against Colonel Martm here in the centre 
Stone Then these other two attacks are 
timed to pre^ ent concentration against 
Colonel Martm? 

Kane Yes 

Stone Do j'ou expect them to succeed, 
General Dennis? 

Dennis Not entirely They may help 
Colonel Martin a little 
Stone When do these diieraonaiy at- 
tacks bomb their targets? 

Dennis [eyeing watch] Very soon now 
Stone And when does Colonel Martin 
bomb Schweinhafen? 

Dennis In about fourteen minutes 
Slone Then unless tliese diversions do 
succeed, he’s probably fighting nght now 
Dennis Probably 

[Awed silence Malcolm cannot stand 
the tension] 

Malcolm Gennel Kane, I’m wahmn’ 
you, if we eveh have anotheh of these 
muhderouB attacks 

Dennis Our operations are detenmned 
by mihtaiy directn'e 

[BCalett enters] 


Haley Plotting room reports the other 
DiMsions arc just about to bomb their 
targets, General 

Kane Docs the radar screen show any 
reaction from German fighters. Colonel? 
Haley None sighted yet, sir 

[Halev exits] 

Malcolm Then Cunnel Mahtm’s got to 
run the gauntlet of the whole German 
fighteh force 1 

Kane If vou’ll come mill me, gentle- 
men 

Prescott This wa>, gentlemen 
Kane We’ll haie a look at that screen 
oiirsehcs, down in the radar and signals 
room [Others start out ICaxp continues 
pointedly] General Dennis will wish to re- 
main in his office [As others exeunt, lvA^E 
turns frantically back, to DE^^•ISl Casci, 
for Christ’s sake be careful! Malcolm’s 
powerful ! 

Dennis Sir, are you going to let Malcolm 
break our bargain? 

Kane I’ll keep it if I can 
Dennis What we’re going to do with 
that jenks boy would strain a pretty tough 
stomach 

Kane It’s necessary, Casey, for the serv- 
ice 

Dennis I onlj' agreed in exchange for 
lOur promise to let me finish Operation 
Stitch tomorrow, in spite of Malcolm 
Kane By tomorrow Malcolm could have 
us both m the Quartermaster Corps in 
Greenland! Is everj’thing arranged as we 
agreed? 

Dennis E\ ery'tliing, sir 
Kane And a good lunch? 

Dennis Yes, sir 

Kane And plenty to dnnk? 

Dennis Vlhy I hadn't thought of 
that 

Kane With Congressmen here ? 
Start thinking, m double tuples! 

[Kake cants] 

[Denxis bursts out oblivious of Evans] 
Dennis Booze! It's a wonder he doesn’t 
wrnnt opium and slave girls 
Evans Put ’em on field conditions, sir 
benzedrine and WAGS 
Dennis Sergeant, is there plenty m the 
Officers’ Bar? 

Evans Not a drop, sir End of the 
month Quota’s gone 
Dennis How about the medical officer? 
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Evans He’s been dry ever since those 
Cabinet members were here, sir 

Dennis God damn democracy! 

Evans Sir, there are the combat ciews’ 
ration stocks 

Dennis They’re runmng low 

Evans There’s enough for about six 
missions left, sir 

Dennis "WTiat’s the dope on replace- 
ments? 

Evans Quartermaster’s doubtful, sir 
Congress says we’re depraving our boys 
with dnnk and the stuff’s getting short 
in Washington 

Dennis These statesmen can go dry for 
one day Maybe it will kill them 

Evans Sir, General Kane ordered 

you 

Dennis I can’t sweat whiskey, can I? 

Evans Sir, ]ust a few bottles from com- 
bat ration stocks 

Dennis Not a drop! Now get the hell 
out of here 

Evans I knew there was a catch to this 
job 

Dennis Sergeant, I told you [Den- 
nis watches, speechless, while Evans t«i- 
loclcs the Division Flag Locker and produces 
two bottles of excellent bourbonl Where did 
you get that? 

Evans Present from an admirer, sir 
[Extends a bottle symbolically^ It still is, 
sir 

Dennis [touched, pulling out wallet} 
Nonsense! You could get a fortune for 
this 

Evans No, sir! I’d hke just one thing, 
sir . to shake your hand 

[Extends hand, hesitantly Dennis 
shakes warmly but with embarrass- 
ment} 

Dennis What’s this for? 

Evans Telhng that servant of the people 
what a son of a bitch he is I didn’t think 
you had it m you, sir 

Dennis Oh well you'd better 
get some glasses and water [Then, 

checking Evans at door} Sergeant I 
appreciate this 

Evans Well, sir I’d hate breakmg m a 
new general 

[Evans exits Dennis calls off} 

Dennis Haley! [Haley enters} Are 
they getting any fightmg on those diver- 
sions? 


Haley Not a blip, sir General Kane is 
pretty scared 

Dennis Well, he isn’t getting shot at 
Get Davis with the weather 

[Garnett hurries in, excited Haley 
exits} 

Garnett Casey, the old man says for 
God’s sake be more discreet He’s scared 
Dennis [regretfully, pityingly} A man 
w! o’s broken altitude records scared 
cf Congressmen 

Garnett Confidentially, he knows he’s 
pretty close to that third star 
Dennis I wonder if that’s where it sets 
m Let me know, will you? 

Garnett You’ll be hkeher to let me 
know 

Dennis Don’t kid me Haven’t you got 
one of those B-29 commands sewed up for 
yourself? 

Garnett Casey, the Air Corps hasn’t got 
B-29 commands sewed up yet, imtil the 
Umted Chiefs decide whether you’ve proved 
precision bombardment over here 
Dennis When will it be decided? 

Garnett Ostensibly on Tuesday But 
those deals are always fixed before the meet- 
ings They may be decidmg this minute 
Dennis [drily} No wonder you’ve been 
jittenng, Chff 

Garnett Frankly, I’m not as keen for it 
as I was, since I’ve seen what command is 
like 

Dennis Don’t worry, the boys do the 
work 

Garnett Casey, it takes more than boys 
I hate to ask tins but I need Ted Martin 
for my chief of staff out there in the 
Pacific 

[Dennis considers this slowly, while 
Garnett watches tensely} 

Dennis What can you do for him? 
Garnett Make him a brigadier immedi- 
ately That command will carry two stars 
at the top 

Dennis So it will be Major General 
Garnett Congratulations 
Garnett It isn’t final yet But if it does 
come out that way I wiU need your help 
with Ted for the good of the service 
Dennis How about the good of Ted’ 
Garnett Well, I pomted out to him that 
he makes bngadier [Stops, confused} 

A word from you will cinch it, Casey 
Dennis So, he knew about this last 
mght? 
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Garnett Casey, it isn’t proselytizing 
when a guy’s your own brother-in-law 
[Dennis looks at his watch and at map] 
Dennis ChffI Can’t you e\er do any- 
thing straight? 

Garnett Casey, if I’d thought for a min- 
ute that you would object 
Dennis Object 1 Do you think I’d have 
let him go today if I had known this? 

I had Claude Mmter alerted to lead this 
attack And I let Ted talk me mto holdmg 
Claude over for Fendelhorst tomorrow Of 
course the bastard didn’t tell me about this 
Garnett I’m TCiy sorry, Casey, but you 
know yourself you have to handle Ted with 
bd gloves 

Dennis [heainlyl Don’t try to handle 
him, Chff, he does that fine 
Garnett You mean I can have 

him ? 

Dennis For that job of course 
Garnett And you'll persuade him? 

Dennis Yes 

Garnett Casey, I don’t know how to 
thank you 

Dennis Save it , I’m not domg it for you 
Garnett I mean for Ted and the 
service 

Dennis Those B-29s will need Ted 
[Halbt and Davis enter with weather mop] 
Well, what have you got? 

Dams The mass is denser but that’s 
slowing it up It’s about eighty miles be- 
hind expected drift now, sir 
Dennis How much longer will that give 
us? 

Dams The contment will be open for 
bombing all day tomorrow but tbs will 
start closmg in our bases by fifteen hundred, 
sir 

Dennis How does that fit, Haley? 

Haley Lacks twenty-two minutes, sir 
We’d have to take off before first hght 
Garnett With that gas and bomb load? 
You’d be m\ating formation colhsions 
Haley That’s been the expenence, sir 
[Fvans enters with glasses Begins 
setting up an improvised bar] 

Dennis But even by fifteen hundred to- 
morrow our returning planes could still see 
the island from, say, fifteen thousand feet? 

Davis They could see where it is, sir 
This stuff will stack up over F-ngl^ nd hke 
froth on a beer until it cools enough to 
mo\e on 


Dennis But it will be ngbt down on the 
deck? 

Dams I’m afraid it will be a crash land- 
mg condition, sir 

Dennis Bnng anything new as fast as 
you get it [Davis exits Dbnntis detains 
Halbt] Have every spare parachute m the 
Division repacked this afternoon Tomght, 
repack enough from the planes so you can 
fill out with fresh packs for tomorrow 
Haley [reacts, controls himself] Very 
well, sir 

[Exits] 

Garnett [homfiei]. Casey, what the hell 
are you thinking of? 

Dennis Paratroops do it Our crews will 
land on a fnendly island 
Garnett But the planes? 

Dennis They’re expendable The bo3^ 
can leave them on automatic pilot so they’ll 
fly out to sea and not crash m the villages 
Garnett You’d throw away a whole Divi- 
sion of planes for one target? 

Dennis If we don’t fimsh Fendelhorst to- 
morrow we’ve thrown away precision bom- 
bardment That’s all these planes are made 
for 

Garnett Have you thought what they’ll 
say m Washington? 

Dennis I’m thinking what they’ll say m 
Berhn 

[Brockhubst enters, chastened] 
Brockhurst Denms, I owe you an apol- 
ogy I thought you were a butcher Com- 
pared to Kane you’re a starry-eyed Boy 
Scout 

Denms Take your troubles with General 
Kane to him 

Brockhurst I’d take ’em to the whole 
coimtry, if it weren’t for your censors 
Kane has just sent Colonel Martm a recall 
signal 

Dennis Whatf [Starts for door, 
checks himself, looks at watch and map, 
half smiles] 

Garnett [horrified] He couldn’t What, 
exactly, did he signal? 

Brockhurst Discretion, to abandon pri- 
mary target for a target of opportumty 
under fighter cover 

Garnett Kane let Malcolm make hTm do 
that? 

Brockhurst He’ll tell you He asked me 
to send you down there [Garnett exits 
Brockhurst eyes Dennis who is now study- 
ing map] That recall signal only establishes 
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Kane’s personal ahbi He knows Martin’s 
already bej'ond fighter cover Recalling 
him now means takmg the losses without 
getting the result — ^just from fear 
Dennis Amencan commanders have to 
fear losses, Mr Brockhurst 
Brockhurst Because of those goddamned 
Congressmen? 

Dennis Them and you 
Brockhurst By me, you mean a free 
press? 

Dennis And free speech There are only 
two choices Either the state controls the 
Army or the Army controls the state 
Brockhurst So these cross purposes and 
confusions and compromises are the pnce of 
democracy? 

Dennis Payable in boys Our freedom 
IS not as free as it looks but it still beats the 
alternative 

Brockhurst The bo3's don’t pay all of it 
Kane’s got you framed like a picture 
Dennis General Kane is domg what he 
thinks best You don’t understand the 
Army 

Brockhurst It’s only people I under- 
stand people 

Dennis No it’s not It’s a receivership 
for the failures of people They gi^e us 
these bo3’’S to wipe the slate clean It’s the 
last resource The Army has to win 
Brockhurst Even at the sacrifice of all 
humanity, honor and reason? 

Dennis That’s what war is, Mr Brock- 
hurst If we win, those things may get an- 
other chance 

Brockhurst Dennis, is there nothmg I 
can do to help? 

Dennis When these boj's get your free- 
dom back for you, you might try takmg 
better care of it Until then the problem is 
kilhng 

[KIane, Garnett, Prescott, Malcolm 
and Stone enterl 

Kane [at doorl and I don’t mind 

telling you it’s a temble responsibility 
Malcolm It was a very courageous 

ordeh. General 

Stone But I don’t understand this 
Kane [to Dennis] General, as you know 
I pride myself on never mterfenng with 
normal operations But today’s diversions 
were so obviously unsuccessful that I felt it 
my duty to recall Colonel Martin 

Malcolm It was a bnlliant command 
decision, Gennel It was wo3i;h ouah whole 


trip oveh heah to fin’ we got some com- 
mandehs with humamt3’- enough not to 
deman’ the impossible foh recohds 
Dennis Did 3’’ou get a reply from Colo- 
nel Martin, General Kane? 

I Kane No He’ll probably preserve radio 
I silence back to our fighters 

Stone [persevering^ Then Colonel Mar- 
tm already had gone beyond fighter cover? 

Kane Of course we’re not certain he’d 
gone that far 

Malcolm [sees whiskey, extricates Kanel 
Well loolgr herel Drinkin’ whiskey fum 
Gawd’s own country* Wheah in the worl’ 
did 3'ou get this oveh heah, Sahgent^ 

Evans Present to General Dennis from 
an admirer, sir 

[All throng to bar Bbockhxibst recog- 
nizes the whiskey, smiles'] 

Brockhurst Yes, Sergeant, it was 
[All except Dennis begin to dnnk 
Overscene sound of teleprinter begins 
to clatter Dennis reacts, but Stone 
detains him, persisting with question] 
Stone Well — ^it seems to me that if 

Colonel Martm had already gone beyond 
fighter co\ er 

Malcolm You mean Cunnel Mahtin had 
been sent beyon’ fighteh coveh b3» Gennel 
Dennis when he knew his own self them 
diA'ersions most likely wouldn’t work 
am I nght, Gennel? 

Dennis You are 

[Haley enters with a message] 
Haley Liaison message from a Ro3*al Air 
Force reconnaissance plane, sir 
Dennis Read it 

Haley [reading] "Twelve thirt3’’ nme 
sighted large formation USAAF Fortresses 
approx ten forty six East, fift3’’ forty North 
Altitude twenty two thousand, heading 
mnety eight ’’ 

Kane Ninety eight he’s still going 
into Germany! 

Haley [continuing reading] "Unescorted 
by fnendly fighters, imder hea^T attack, 
formations good ov'er ’’ 

[ELiley exits Malcolm dnnks deeply] 
Malcolm " TTnescobted an’ undeh heaiy 
attack !”’ Gennel Kane, I’m wahnm’ 
you if we eveh have anotheh attack like 
this 

Stone Arthur* It’s not our place to 
cnticize If they think it’s necessar5’’ 

Malcolm Necessary* To slaughteh 
Amencan 30Uth foh one pig-headed Bnga- 
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dieh to make hisseif a puhsonnl rccohd 

[HALETi enters, hesitantlyl 
Haley Message you sliould see, General 
Denms 

Kane Inervouslyl Read the message, 
Ck)lonelI 

Haley [reading! “Relay on personal 
cable from message center London m clear 
for Colonel Edward Martin new co-pilot 
made first landing four fourteen this mom- 
mg everything fine, Helen ” 

Dennis Jesus! Ted’s got a son! Con- 
gratulations, Uncle! 

[Dennis and GAnNEiT shale ICanb 
exploits the dislractionl 
Kane Gentlemen! Colonel Martin’s 
son! 

[Others throng to dnnll 
Dennis Halej', prepare a copj to relay to 
Ted but hold it till we hear 

[Halei exits] 

Malcolm Till 30U heah what? 

Dennis [eyeing watch] His strike signal 
It will be leiy soon now 
Malcolm You telhn’ me this Cunnel out 
theah leadm’ the attack been bohn a daddj' 
an’ 50U ain’t eien goin’ to radio him? 
Dennis He’s busy now 
Kane [intervening] Fortunately, gentle- 
men, war also has its pleasant duties We'll 
have just time for one of them. General 
Dennis 

[Dennis looks rebellious, checks him- 
self, speaks off to OPS room Eians 
speaks off to ante-room] 

Evans Let's go 

[A GJ photographer vnth camera 
enters and takes position] 

Malcolm Gennel Hane, you fi\m’ to 
have this decoration ceremony jmu was 
telhn’ me about? 

Kane Right now, Mr Malcolm 
[Halet enters with citation and medal 
box Jenks in best untjorm enters 
after him Malcolm jumps to exploit 
the hero] 

Mr Malcolm Mr Stone Captain 
Jenks 

Malcolm Son, I’m proud to meet you, 
mighty proud! Now if jou’ll just stan’ 
o\eh heah with me [Grabs Jenks, 
beckons photographer Stone jumps bnskly 
to join them] Boy! I want a pictuah that 
will make all America proud of the 
Captain, heah [Photographer maneuvers 
Malcolm and Stone almost crowd Jenks 


out of picture] All right, son! TFcah ready! 
Evans Excuse me, sir 
Kane [outraged] What ? 

Evans Would the gentlemen from Con- 
gress like to put tlicir glasses o\ er here be- 
fore the photographing starts 

[7/c steps to them, takes glasses from 
their hands as he speaks] 

Stone Oh, jes thank i ou, Sergeant 
Malcolm You gom’ a long waj' in life, 
son! 

[Phoxocrapher snaps them, mugging 
and beaming] 

Kane Non, gentlemen, I think we'd 
better go ahead 

Malcolm Are you gettm’ this, Elmeh 
boj’? 

Brockhurst I’m beginning to get it 
[All regroup rapidly Jfnks facing 
Kane, Hallt beside them Malcolm 
and Stoke maneuver into good camera 
range Hallt reads from citation] 
Haley [reading] Captain Lucius Jenks 
for outstandinglj' heroic and meritorious 
conduct m Acnal Warfare 

[Oucrsccnc sound of teleprinter clatter- 
ing IS heard E\ans humes to OPS 
room Dennis watches him anxiously] 
[Continues reading] Captain Jenks, first as 
pilot and later as Commander of the 1993rd 
Bombardment Squadron, HcaTy 

[Halet breaks off as Ei ans enters and 
hands Dfnms a strip of paper] 

Dennis [reading] "No mistake this time 
Scratch Sclineinliafen for me, Ted ” Jesus, 
Halej I He got it He got it 
HE GOT IT’ ft Signal him about his kid! 

[Halet exits Garnett raises glass] 
Garnett Gentlemen! The greatest com- 
bat leader in the Army Air Forces! 

Kane [to Brockhurst] Broebe, I want 
a feature story on Colonel Martin for Uiisl 
[All throng to dnnk, leaving Malcolm 
piqued, beside the forgotten Jenks] 
Malcolm Gennel Kane I Ain’t wc goin’ 
to be photographed with 5'ou decoratin’ this 
hero fum mah home state? 

Prescott Sirl Colonel Martin’s message 
asks you to scratch Schweinhafen for him 
Now, while the photographer is still 
here 

[Proffers crayon Kane takes it to map 
Congressmen stampede to get into 
photo] 

Kane [to Photographer] Are we all 
right, son? 
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Photographer Pull your blouse doTm 
over your hips, General 

[Photoghapheb trains on them, then 
stops as BDvlet enters guietly, hands 
Dennis a message Dennis reads it, 
puts it down quietly, steps away jrom 
it Others watch uneasily Garnett 
picks It up] 

Garnett [reading] “Good luck, Casey, 
we’re on fire and going ” 

Malcolm Goin’ ? Finish the mes- 
sage, cam’t you? 

Garnett That’s all there is 
Malcolm All all ? [Steps 
over to Dennis] Listen heahl I want to 
know 

Dennis Shut up ! 

Malcolm [getting it] You mean to tell 
me he’s 

Dennis SHUT UPl 
Malcolm You telhng me to shut up 
afteh you’ve done kilt the bes’ 

[Dennis grabs him by lapels, shakes 
him savagely] 

Kane CasesM 

[Dennis flings Malcolm into a chair] 
Stone General Kane, nobody could 
blame General Dennis 
Brockhurst Let’s both remember that, 
Mr Stone 

Garnett Casey, do you realize what 
we’ve done to Ted? 

Dennis Yes 

Garnett But we’ll have to one of 
us will have to tell Helen 
Dennis I’ll tell Helen and then I’ll 
tell Claude Minter’s wife 
Garnett Claude Mmter’s wife? [Eye- 
ing him nervously] 

Dennis Yes I’ll tell her I sent Claude 
to Fendelhorst tomorrow 

Garnett Fendelhorst! Tomorrow 1 
Kane Casey, you leave me no choice 
I am relieving you of your command with 
immediate effect General Garnett, pend- 
mg confirmation from Washington you will 
command of the Fifth Division 
[Then sincerely to Dennis] I’m sorry, my 
boy I’m going to recommend you for the 
Legion of Merit 

ACT THREE 

About eight o’clock that night Cur- 
tain rises to discover room hare and service- 
able as in Act One 


Ev\ns enters, puts name plate with Gar- 
netts name on desk, tosses Dennis’s name 
plate into trash box From offstage singing 
and mild carousel noises are audible Evans 
shakes head disapprovingly, puts coffee to 
boil and gets out cigar box 
Major Dayhtjfp enters, catching Evans 
red handed vnth cigar box 

Dayhuff [amused, coveting it] Good 
eveumg, Evans Aren’t you expecting the 
General? 

Evans Any minute, now And I knew 
he’d want you to have a cigar 
Dayhuff Thanks 

[Evans extends box It is empty] 
Evans Congressmen! Sorry, ar I’ll 
have this attended to 
Dayhuff All n^t How did that 
wound m your arm heal, Sergeant? 

Evans [with gesture] Fine, Doctor I 
can hft any girl m England off her feet 
Dayhuff So I hear [Mild carousel 
noises heard off] Aren’t you missmg a good 
evemng for recreation? 

Evans I’ll be off duty as soon as we send 
the order for tomorrow 
Dayhuff Sergeant, I had it on good au- 
thonty there wouldn’t be a mission to- 
morrow 

Evans Well, mme is straight from the 
horse’s that is. General Kane When 
he left here he told Garnett he’d commum- 
cate his instructions as soon as he’d made 
an appreciation of the situation 
Dayhuff Can 3 ’^ou put that mto Enghsh^ 
Evans Yes, sir Order, counter order, 
disorder and then five feet of tele- 
pnnted hot air meamng a milk nm to the 
nearest Channel port 
Dayhuff Oh I take it you don’t ap- 
prove of the change 
Evans I expected it 
Dayhuff Because of the way Demus 
disagreed with those Congressmen? 

Evans Hell no 1 They’ve all buned 
worse bodies than that Kane and Wash- 
mgton have been laymg for Dennis a long 
time 

Dayhuff What makes you think that? 
Evans Denms was trymg to get the war 
over 

Dayhuff That’s a harsh judgment, Ser- 
geant 

Evans We got the signal from Wasn- 
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ington confirming G'lmett m two hours, 
didn. t we? 

Dayhug While we re ^^olatlng secunU , 
vrhat did it saj about D ennis ^ 

Evans ‘ return to Washington bj' 
special plane, for reassignment ’ 

Dayhu§. Well, for his sake I hope it’s an 
easier assignment 

Elans They’ll probablj make him Air 
Force Liaison to the Admiral Commanding 
the Wasbmgton Aquanum 
Dayhvff I’m not so sure Washington will 
vraste a man hke that 
Elans jMaibe thej’U let him bum lop j 
secret waste paper 

Dayhu^ When you get older it mav ! 
occur to j ou that command is just as tough 
in Washington as anywhere else Could 
%ou figure out the difference between Kane 
and Denms from official reports? 

Elans Yeiy fast 
Daykuff How’ 

• Eians Dennis alwa^•s had his neck out 
a foot But you hai-e to look close for those 
two stars to tell Kane from a turtle This 
Garnett s another 

Dayhxi^ So vou’ll guarantee nothing 
worse than a milk nm tomorrow? 

Elans After what happened to Dennis 
hsten to the bojs Disgusting, isn’t it, 
sir’ 

[Garnett en/crfl 
Garnett Good evemng, E\ans Anj- 
thmg from General Kane? 

Evans No, sir 

Voice loffstagel Where’s m^ bottle? 
Garnett What’s that racket outside? 
Evans Just some of the bojs sir 

IBottle crash offstagcl 
Garnett Well, call the guardhouse 
Evans Excuse me, sir Maj I attend to 
this for 3 ou, sir’ 

Garnett Yes 

[Evans goes to window, calls offl 
Evans ELey, 3 ou, out there shut up I 
Foice [off, evidently dntnkl TlTio’s tell- 
mg me to sW up? 

Elans I am 

Voice Do 3 ou know who I am? 

Evans I don't want to know who 30U 
are 

Voice I am Captain George Washington 
Culpepper Leel 

Evans Well I am Tech Sergeant Harold 
E%an5 


Lee Oh a Technical Sergeant, 
eh ? 

Evans Speaking for Brigadier General 
Clifton C Garnett I [Noise oj simjtly re- 
ceding feet and then silence] Thank 30U, 
ar 

Garnett Thank you. Sergeant See if 
there are an5' messages 

[Evans exits Dathuff pniis] 
Dayhufj I’m afraid I’m the real c^pnt. 
General Garnett 
Garnett How? 

Day huff 1 authorized a small allotment 
of w}iiske3 from combat crow ration into 
the messes tonight 
Garnett Is this umuI? 

Dayhu^ No, sir The last three da3s 
were not usual either, sir 
Garnett Is the whole base m this con- 
dition? 

Dayhtilj No, sir^ It wouldn’t run one 
percent Most of them are asleep 
Garnett I see 

Dayhuff This is a veiy special night, 
sir And thev re veterans Thc\ know llicv 
can fl3 a milk run tomorrow sound asleep 
Garnett Docs the Division just assume 
that I'm going to order a milk nm? 

Dayhufj I’m not assuming, sir That's 
what I came in to ask 
Garnett There are a great manv factors 
m this decision, Major 
Dayhufj I represent one of them, sir 
Garnett What is 3 our medical estimate, 
Major? 

Dayhuff Wlien General Denms planned 
Operation Stitch he requested a medical 
appreciation I estimated the men could 
stand three successive dav's 
Garnett Three? 

Dayhuff We agreed that anything be- 
3ond that would have to be decided b3' 
mihtarv consideration 
Garnett In short, the men could do it, 
if General Kane ordered it? 

Dayhuff Men can do what the3’ have to, 
sir 

Garnett At a pnee, eh? 

Dayhuff Well, sir, two-thirds of these 
men will be killed in a normal tour of duty 
an3*wa3 

Garnett Thank 3 ou. Major [Dathuff 
exits Garnett cogitates, calls off] Evans I 
[Evans enters] Any word from General 
Kane? 

Evans No, sir Coffee’s readj', sir 
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Garnett I didn’t order coffee 
Evans You will, sir 

[Garnett sniffs it, likes li] 
Garnett Oh, thank j’^ou. Sergeant "V^Tiat 
else will I need? 

Evans Cigars and whiskey, sir 
Garnett I almost never use them 
Evans Your visitors will, sir 
Garnett Oh I guess you and I will be 
together some time, Evans Can 3*ou sug- 
gest anything else I need? 

Evans You need a new sergeant, sir 
Garnett What ? Oh, smu’re going 
home to work for General Denms? 

Evans [bitterly] No, sir, he wouldn’t 
take me I guess they use colonels foi er- 
land bo3’'s in Washington I’ve decided to 
go to Nevada to teach gunnery 
Garnett You’ve decided ? What 
do you think this Arm3'^ is? 

Evans I’d rather not answer that, sir 
But War Department Circular siv mne e 
eight seven dash three sa3's applications 
from graduate gunners to teach aerial gun- 
nery will be accepted 
Garnett Well, if the Circular authonzes 
it ask Colonel Haley to step in 
[Evans makes for door Garnett checks 
him] Evans, 3mu are a graduate gunner? 
Evans Yes, sir Twenty-eight missions 
Garnett Would it be too much to ask 
these boys for a tough one tomorrow? 
Evans I don’t know, sir 
Garnett You must know from 3mur 
own experience 

Evans Never had this experience, sir 
Nobody in the Army eier asked me any- 
thing They just told me 
Garnett Ask Colonel Haley to step in 
[Evans exits Garnett visibly sweats 
Haley enters'] Good evenmg, Haley Any 
messages? 

Haley Other Division commanders have 
sent compliments and will await your deci- 
sion before plaiming tomorro^v’s mission, 
sir 

Garnett An3rthing from General Kane? 
Haley No, sir 

Garnett Wasn’t his weather conference 
tonight at eighteen hundred? 

Haley Yes sir 

Garnett I suppose on a tncky reading 
he might wait for twenty hundred develop- 
ments? 

Haley He might, sir 


Garnett And we haven’t had our twenty 
hundred weather 3'et 
Haley Da-\us is marking the map now. 
sir If you want it at once 
Garnett No, no Have you final figures 
from today yet? 

Haley [handing him paper] Right here, 
sir 

Garnett Thirty-mne lost four m the 
Channel what’s this? 

Haley Both reconnaissance planes, unre- 
ported again today, sir 

Garnett Haley, what about morale? 
Haley Very good now, sir. What you’\ e 
heard tomght is just the normal let-down 
between tough missions and ea53' ones 
Garnett Hale3% what do these bo3^ 
reall3’’ think about? 

Haley Their twenty-fifth mission, sir 
Garnett Of course But what else? 
Haley The normal thmgs, sir And pro- 
motion and decoration, too 

Garnett By the normal thmgs, 3 ou 
mean ? 

Haley Yes, sir Fortunately the villages 
around here are full of it 
Garnett I should think it would lead to 
trouble 

Haley It does, sir 
Garnett What kmd? 

Haley Just the normal kmd, sir These 
women have been at war a long tune They 
know the men haAe to be up and dressed 
m time for missions 

Garnett Is this immorahty very wide- 
spread? 

Haley Very, sir If it wasn’t for the ac- 
cent 3mu couldn’t tell ’em from Americans 
Garnett So that kmd of morale really 
takes care of itself? 

Haley Yes, sir Keeps down perversion, 
too [Then briskly] If you’re ready to go 
through status, sir 

Garnett [still stalling] Haley j’-ou realiv 
think the change of command has helped 
morale? 

Haley Thej^re pretty cheerful tomght, 
sir 

Garnett Well, that’s something You 
always wonder if they’ll be hostile to a new 
face 

Haley All generals look alike to them, 
sir [Pause] They figure a new general’s 
always good for a couple of soft missions 
Garnett Haley, are those last pictures 
developed? 
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Haley I’ll find out, sir 
[Halbt exits Garnett stews, then 
looks up, startled, as Captain George 
Washington Culpepper Lee enters 
Lee ts an attractive youngster, some- 
what drunk He salutes with exagger- 
ated Jormahtyl 

Lee Captain Lee reports lus presence, 
sir 

Garnett Who? 

Lee Captain George Washington Cul- 
pepper Lee, sir 
Garnett Lee, you’re drunk 
Lee Yes, sir I've come in to report my- 
self for that and to apologize for singmg 
under your imdow and then running away 
Garnett Get out of here and go to bed 
Lee I’m sorry, sir This hasn’t happened 
before and won’t agam 

[Salutes, turns to go, Garnett checks 
himl 

Garnett Lee, did you go to Schwemhafen 
today? 

Lee [Ihoughtjully, rather fuddled! Yes, 
sir I went to Schwemhafen today and I 
went to Schwemhafen yesterday and I went 
to Posenleben Friday and I’ve been to 
Hamburg and Bremen and Kiel 
and Schwamfurt and Regensburg 
[Stops, horrified at himself! Excuse me, sir 
1 only meant to say I’d been to twenty-four 
of them without taking a dnnk and I’m 
ashamed of myself for singing under your 
window on Easter Sunday 
Garnett You go to bed, Lee It’s all 
right even if it isn’t Easter Sunday 
Lee Beg your pardon, sir It’s my 
Easter Sunday 
Garnett Yours? 

Lee Yes, sir Resurrection, sir Today 
was my twenty-fourth All I’ve got to do 
now IS knock off one more httle milk run 
and then go home and hve the rest of my 
life 

Garnett Oh Well, don’t behave hke 
this at home 

Lee I wouldn't think of it, sir I’m 
going to get mamed 
Garnett Well, congratulations! 

Lee Yes, sir We almost did before I 
came over but I thought I thought 
she’d worry more that way 
Garnett I see Now get to bed, the best 
of luck 

Lee Tliank you, sir And Happy Easter 

to \ OH, sir 


[Lee exits, leaving Garnett to think 
that one over Haley enters! 

Haley The pictures will be up m a min- 
ute and there’s a message, sir 
Garnett From General Kane? 

Haley No, sir The last group reports 
all crews provided with freshly packed para- 
chutes for tomorrow in compbance with to- 
day’s order 

Garnett What order? 

Haley General Dennis’s last order this 
mormng, sir If you remember it was not 
rescinded 

Garnett But that was for a special 
weather condition Where ts that weather 
man? 

Haley Coming, sir It’s a tncky reading 
Garnett [hopefully! You mean, it looks 
worse? 

Haley He’ll have to tell you that, ar 
Garnett And you’re sure there’s nothing 
from General Kane? 

Haley Messages are brought as received, 
sir 

Garnett We’U go through status, Haley 
Just give me totals 

[They move to status board! 
Haley I think I can promise a hundred 
and thirty planes by bomb loading, sir 
Garnett One thirty that’s not really 
four full groups, is it? 

Haley Today was our third successive 
day of mtensive operations, sir I’ll bet the 
Germans would be glad to trade servicea- 
bility with me and they only have to 
repair smgle-engme fighters and find one 
man to a crew 

Garnett I wasn’t criticizing but we 
just haven’t the strength that General Den- 
ms had, have we^ 

H aley One thirty’s enough for any target 
in the book, if they hit it 
Garnett Planes, perhaps, how about 
crews? 

Haley I’ve been able to piece out one 
thirty-two, sir 

Garnett How many would be on their 
last mission? 

Haley Eighteen, sir 
Garnett A hundred and eighty boys 
Haley It’s a break for them, sir, to 
®®sy one, if it is an easy one 
Garnett Of course that depends entirely 
on General Kane’s orders 
Haley Yes, sir If he sends orders Shall 
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I see about your weather, sir? [Garnett 
picks up Directive Folderl 
Garnett Haley, when General Dennis 
handed over to me this afternoon there was 
so much to take in I missed some of the de- 
tails It says here “In the absence of e\- 
phcit target designation or other order from 
Higher Headquarters, Division Command- 
ers will exercise their own discretion ” 
"'RTien should this designation come down? 

Haley From General Kane’s eighteen 
hundred weather conference tonight, sir 
Garnett And if we hear nothing this just 
apphes automatically? 

Haley Automatically, sir 
[Major Lansing enters, shirt sleeves 
rolled up, wet hands filled vnih wet 
pictures! 

Lansing Last pictures from the camera 
ships in the last group on today’s imssion, 
sir 

Garnett There are no pictures from re- 
connaissance? 

Lansing No, sir Both recoimaissance 
planes are unreported again today These 
are all we'll have 
Garnett How are they? 

Lansing {spreading them for scrutiny! 
Wonderful, sir The next to last group did 
get the casting furnaces, you see here 
And here where the main spar milhng shop 
was there’s nothmg left but a compound 
crater 

Garnett 'Then it’s complete? 

Lansing Schweinhafen’s complete, sir 
Garnett I see Nothing more on Colonel 
Martin ? No parachutes showing in 
any of these strike photos? 

Lansing It was very windy over Schwem- 
hafen today, sir The last group photos 
didn’t catch any of the parachutes gomg 
down We have one more sighting from 
Crew Interrogation that agrees exactly with 
the others As the fire worked toward his 
gas tanks. Colonel Martin’s plane swung 
away from the formation, of course, and 
then exploded Four parachutes were seen 
to open afterwards but there were no m- 
dividual identifications 

Garnett {eyeing the pictures! I wish he 
could know what he did 
Lansing Yes, but I’m glad he doesn’t 
know we’re not finishing the job 

Garnett That’s not m our hands, Major 
Lansing I imderstand that, sir 
Garnett I want you to brief me now on 


what targets would be best to give these 
boys a break tomorrow 

{They move to map Haeet exits! 
Lansing The Germans won’t fight for 
anything in France tomorrow, sir They 
need a rest as badly as we do 
Garnett You keep records of losses and 
loss expectancy over the different targets, 
of course? 

Lansing Of course, sir 
Garnett Well, what would loss expect- 
ancy be along the coastal fnnge here, 
on some of these naxal objectives? 

Lansing I wouldn’t trust my memory for 
the figures, sir But I can have a list pre- 
pared for you very quickly 
Garnett What would the targets be, the 
naval targets along here? 

Lansing Minesweeper and E-boat bases 
along through there, sir 
Garnett We have attacked such objec- 
tn es before, of course? 

Lansing Yes, sir For the bloodmg of 
new groups Would you hke a loss expect- 
ancy list prepared, sir? 

Garnett Yes [Lansing makes for door 
Garnett checks him! Major, I'd like to ask 
3'ou a question 
Lansing Yes, sir 

Garnett If 3’’ou had to decide tomorrow’s 
mission for General Kane would 

3 ou attack Fendelhorst? 

Lansing Fendelhorst, sir! I’m thankful 
I don’t have to decide that 
Garnett But if 3 ou did^ 

Lansing Sir, I’m afraid m5’’ decision 

would be influenced b3' a personal reason 
Garnett May I ask what that is? 

Lansing General, I regret intruding this 
upon your considerations Smce you ask 
me, I have a son, traming now in a combat 
infantry division, assault {Points to 

cross] When those jets haie stopped our 
bombardment they^U make the deadhest 
strafing planes e^er used against ground 
troops I'm sorry, sir, but I’m afraid I 
couldn't help thinking of my boy gomg up 
a beach against them 
Garnett Yes but what if 3’’our boy 
were flsung a bomber tomorrow? 

Lansing I hope I would send him to 
Fendelhorst, sir 
Garnett Thank 5mu, Major 
[Lansing exits, leaving Garnett to 
think that over Haley and Davis 
enter! 
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Haley Weather’s ready, sir 
Garnett Is this the same report that 
General Kane is gettmg? 

Dams No, sir This is my readmg 
General Kane’s weather people refuse either 
concurrence or disagreement 
Garnett Isn’t that unusual? 

Dams Very unscientific, sir 
Haley Often happens, sir In such cases 
we operate on our own weather reading sub- 
ject to other instructions Directive covers 
it, sir 

Garnett Well, what is it? 

Daws [spreading map on table] That 
cold mass is still slowing down The entire 
contment will be open for bombing all day 
and you’ll have until seventeen hundred 
over the bases here for landmg, sir 
Garnett Seventeen himdred five 
o’clock m the afternoon why that’s 
enough for anything isn’t it? 

Haley Yes, sir 

Garnett Even without parachutes 
Haley Yes, su 

Garnett You’re sure of this, Davis? 
Daxns Never sure with weather, sir If 
anj'thing, though, this will improve for us 
dunng the mght 
Garnett Thsuik you. Major 
Dams All right 

[Davis exits Garnett stews Halett 
gets down to business} 

Haley General Garnett, the group com- 
manders need gas and bomb-loadmg orders 
Their groimd crews are so exhausted it will 
take them twice as long as normal tomght 
Garnett Haley, to be perfectly frank I 
understood I was going to receive instruc- 
tions from General Kane 
Haley But we haven’t, sir And our di- 
rective says “In the absence of explicit 
target designation or other orders ” 

[Evans enters vnth message} 
Evans Message for General Garnett 
from General Kane, sir 
Garnett [faintly} Read it 
[Evans looks perplexed, hands message 
to Halet who reads ] 

Haley [reading] “General Kane com- 
pelled proceed hemisphere commander’s dm- 
ner for Congressmen London, consequently 
unable to attend weather conference here 
Operating procedure will apply as per direc- 
bve General Kane desires express especial 
confidence General Garnett’s discretion 


based on weather Signed Saybold for 
Kane” 

[Deadly silence Dennis enters in 
trench coat, carrying cap Garnett 
gathers himself} 

Garnett Come in, old man, I’U speak to 
you m a mmute, Haley [Haley and Evans 
exeunt} Sit down, Casey 

Dennis They’ve just reported my plane's 
landed and is taking gas The boys are 
loadmg my stuff 

Garnett Damn it, man! You don’t have 
to rush off like this 

Dennis The order said “With imme- 
diate effect” Cliff I’m taking Ted’s 
personal stuff to Helen 

Garnett Good You'll go to see her at 
once? 

Dennis Of course No more news, I sup- 
pose? 

Garnett One more crew sighting, exactly 
like the others, four parachutes 

Dennis Yeah 

Garnett What will you tell her? 

Dennis The truth She won’t talk 

Garnett How long do we keep it qmet? 

Dennis For Ted, I’d hke eight weeks 
They’d dig out every cave m Germany if 
they thought he was hiding in one of them 

Garnett Do you think he is? 

Dennis No Not with an explosion 
where he was nding 

Garnett Casey, if he did get down ahve 
and then they caught him what 
then? 

Dennis If the Army gets him it’s prob- 
ably all right But no one can be respon- 
sible for what civihans, who’ve been 
bombed, will do 

Garnett But if the Army gets him first 
It’s all nght? 

Dennis Probably 

Garnett I’ve been thinking all day about 
those SIX boys the Japanese captured 
ahve 

Dennis I won’t go mto that side of it 
with Helen 

Garnett She’U be thinkmg of it She 
must have seen those pictures the Japanese 
released after they got through with them 

about "t? talkmg 

Garnett Pve been thinking about it all 
afternoon I was the guv who wanted a 
iS-29 command God! When I think of 
ordering bojs out o\er the Japanese 
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Dennis You don’t have to think about 
it You’ve got a good job here Good luck, 
Chff 

Gameti Good, is it? Read that? 
[Hands Dennis the message Dennis 
reads it, speaks casually] 

Dennis Hemisphere commander’s, eh? 
Well, they’ll get real Martims That old 
son of a bitch has the best mess in London 
Garnett Real Martinis while I have 
to decide about tomorrow 
Dennis You don’t have to decide any- 
thing You’re socked in with bad weather 
at fifteen hundred tomorrow afternoon 
Garnett The weather’s changed, Casej', 
it’s good for anything 
Dennis The hell you say! Isn’t that 
just hke the weather for you? 

Garnett And Kane is passing the buck 
to me 

Dennis Well, somebody’s probably got a 
heel on his neck, too Good luck Cliff 
Garnett Casey! You can’t run out on 
me hke this What am I going to do? 

Dennis You’re going to command, Chf- 
ton and you will be paid the first of 
e\ ery month 

[Fumbles mth coat as if preparing to 
go] 

Garnett Casey, there’s one more 
thing 

Dennis [eyeing watch] Well ? 
Garnett I had a boy in here tomght 
a pilot 

Dennis Bitching and screaming hke a 
wounded eagle, I suppose? 

Garnett [indignantly] Hell no ! He was 
a mce attractive kid with a lot of guts 
Dennis They’re all mce attractive kids 
vith a lot of guts 

Garnett I know, but this one was a httle 
drunk 

Dennis [shocked] Drunk m here 
[Then, reflectively] Oh I suppose his co- 
pilot was killed on the mission today . 

I’ve had those 

Garnett No, no that wasn’t it 
Dennis Oh, just nerves? Well, the best 
tlung with those, Chff, is just to have the 
MP ’s throw ’em into bed 
Garnett Oh he wasn’t that drunk 
Dennis They need it sometimes Their 
crews will sober them up with oxygen in 
five minutes in the morning and then hop 
them up with enough benzedrme to get 
them through the mission This isn’t Wash- 


ington, Chff, 3mu can’t bo too strict with 
them 

Garnett That’s not it, Casej' This boy 
gave me a personal slant 
Dennis The War Department has pro- 
iided you with a chaplain for that, Chff 
Tell them to do their ciymg to him 
Garnett Casey, he wasn’t crying, he was 
happy He told me he’s gomg to get mar- 
ried 

Dennis And the onlj’- thing you can tell 
him IS that you hope you won’t have to kill 
him before he does It’s your baby, 

Chff, but I learned long ago to let the chap- 
lain handle those He’s our haison with the 
Headquarters that decides that if there 
is one 

Garnett CasejM What’s happened to 

30U? 

Dennis Just what’s going to happen to 
3’ou and the sooner I get out of here, 
the sooner you can get to work 

[Starts for door Garnett checl s him] 
Garnett Case3'! If 3'ou’ll help me just 
this once 

Dennis It isn’t just this once It’s from 
now on 

Garnett When you first came o^ er here 
3 ou had Ted and Joe Lucas to talk to 
Dennis Joe ne\ er talked He was com- 
manding this Dmsion, then, and I was run- 
mng a group for him That’s worse You 
see them at meals every day and you know 
a lot of them personally 
Garnett But at least you had Joe for a 
boss until he got killed in that air raid, in 
London 

Dennis Did 3mu believe that stoiy^ 
Garnett Why of course 
Dennis Well, 3mu’re old enough to know 
better Joe didn’t get killed m anj' air raid 
in London It was the mght after we first 
sent them to Mangelburg Joe didn’t want 
to send them He knew they weren’t ready 
Kane knew it, too But thej' were crowding 
Joe and Kane from higher up Joe counted 
them in at landing that mght and then he 
went down to London and took a hotel 
room and shot himself Then I got the job 
Now it’s yours Good luck. Cliff 
Garnett Joe Lucas did that 
how could he^ 

Dennis You’ll see how he could Wait 
till vou’^ e counted in a reallj' bad one that 
3 ou’^ e ordered yourself Wait till 3 ou start 
noticing the faces of those kids on the trucks 
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from tlie replacement centers the new 
ones, coming m Wait till you start waking 
up m the afternoon and wondefing 
what it IS that makes those faces look so 
much like the faces of the ones "Nou're al- 
ready killing, that same afternoon Then go 
out and puke up j'our powdered eggs and 
then take i eronal to get back to sleep 
and then have them wake 3'’ou up and gi\ e 
you benzedrine to keep 3'ou awake while 
3nu count in 3'our stragglers and plan 3 our 
ne\t mission then 3’ou’ll see how Joe 
Lucas could ha% e done it 

Garnett Joe Lucasl Of all the men in 
the semce 

Denms Yes and I’le wanted to do 
the same thing, fi\e or si\ times when I’le 
signed those field orders and so will 
you! But that was one thing Joe did for 
me He made me think that through That 
only helps one gU3 

Garnett But even after that 30U 
had Ted 

Denms Yes I had Ted That’s one 
thing Tie done for 30U, Cliff ^^e killed 
Ted You Won’t hai e to do that 


Ganjctt That’s enough 
THalei puts list on desk, starts ovt 
DF^^JS checks htm] 

Denms Emie how did viy goodbye 
presents to the bo3s finnll3'’ aierage out? 

Jlalcy Twenty-four percent PridiA , 
twcnt3-si\ percent ycstcrda3' and luenU- 
nme percent today, sir 
Dennis Some difference between those 
and the Channel ports 
Haley Man5' differences, sir 
(jnrncft [foio tioiccdl Halev, notify the 
other Dmsions and all our groups that to- 
morrow the Fifth Di\usion will attack Fen- 
dclhorst 
Haley Yes, sir 

[Exits Dennis hal} lattffh'i, awl- 
wardlyl 

Dennis Well . Cliff I Good luck 
General 

Garnett Save me n 30b in that training 
command, will vou? 

[Dennis starts out Eians cntcrO 
Evans Change of orders for General 
Denms sir 


Garnett Casey, 3’ou’i e hated this, every 
minute of it, haien’t you? 

Denms I got paid for it 
Garnett What will 3 ou do now, Casey? 
Dennis Oh, I guess I still rate a trammg 
command I'm going to get one out West 
somewhere, where I can ha\e Cath3'’ and the 
kids with me and get a day off now and 
then to take the boy fishing 

[Haley enters vnth list] 
Haley Here’s the list Major Lansing 
prepared for you, sir 
Garnett [dazedlyl List? 

Haley Yes, sir You ordered it, sir 
Garnett Read it 

Haley [reading^ "Expectancy of losses 
from flak against French Channel port tar- 
gets based on previous expenence 
Brest, 49 Cherbourg, 34 Calais, 
22 Dunkirk, 1 6 Dieppe, 14 ” 


Dennis No, ymu don’t 
Evans From Washington, sir 
Denms I’ve got my orders I’le gone 
home 


jiusuuuieu 10 relay tne 
message to 3'our plane, sir 

[Hesitates Gahnett takes the mes- 
sage, reads aloud slowly"] 

Garnett “With immediate effect. Gen- 
eral Dcmis will proceed via Gibraltar, 
Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta and Chungking 
to [Stops, horrified:] My God, Casey 
this means a B -29 command 
^ No, by God! They can’t! 

j slowly] Chff, does that 
6a3 With immediate effect”? 

Garnett I’m afraid it does, Case^ 
thin^”'* Evans! Get your 


THE END 
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Stanisla\sk>, Konstantin, 1/v L^/e in Art. BoAon, 1021 
Sec also, under A III, lluneker, Kauehcr 

9 Green 

Clark, Barrett H , Paid Green, Xcw T'ork, 102S 

Green, Paul, The Haiethnrn Tree Some Pajier’i and Lelter<t on Life and the 
Theatre, Chapel Hill, 1013 

Russell, C :M G , Modern Playi and Playnnghts, Chapel Hill, 1030 

10 Hauptmann 

Dukes, Ashley, Modern Dramatist % ClncaRo, 1012 
Hale, Eduard Excrclt, Dramofists of Today Ken York, 1011 
Holl, Karl, Gerhart Hauptmann, Ihs Life and Worhs ChieaKO, 1013 
Stoeckius, A , Naturalism in Recent German Drama, New York, 1903 

11 Houard 

Brown, John Mason, Upstage, New York, 10.30 

Flexner, Eleanor, American PlaywnqhU, New York, 103S 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, The American Drama since 1913, New York, 1039 
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12 Ibsen 

Bradbrook, M E , Ihsen the Norwegian, London, 1946 
Koht, Halvdan, The Life oj Ibsen, 2 vols , New York, 1931 
Shaw', G Bernard, The Quintessence of Ibsenxsm, 1916 
Weigand, H J , The Modern Ibsen, a Reconsideration New York, 1925 
Zucker, A E , Ibsen, the Master Builder, New York, 1929 
And see, under A III, Bentley, Granville-Barker, Huneker, James, Kaucher 

13 Kaiser and Expressionism 

Bahr, Herman, Expressionism, London, 1925 

Chandler, Frank W , Modern Continental Playwrights, New' York, 1931 
Dukes, Ashley, The Youngest Diama, Chicago, 1924 
Drake, W A , Contemporary European Writers, New' York, 1928 
Samuel, Richard, and Thomas, R H , Expressionism in German Life, Literature, 
and the Theatre, Cambndge (Eng ), 1939 

14 Maeterlinck and Sj'mbohsm 

Bailly, A , Maeterlinck, London, 1931 

Bithell, Jethro, Life and Works of Maurice Maeterlinck, London, 1930 
Bjorkman, Edwin, Voices of Tomorrow, New York, 1913 
Rose, Henry, Maeterlinck’s Symbolism, New York, 1911 
Symonds, Arthur, The Symbolist Movement in Literature, New York, 1917. 
Taylor, Una, Maunce Maeterlinck, a Critical Study, London, 1914 

15 Molnar 

Behrman, S N , “Plajwv right,” New Yorker, XX, May 25- June 8, 1946 
Halasz, George, Ferenc Molnar, the Man Behind the Monocle, New York, 1929 

16 O’Casey 

Griffin, G , Wild Geese, London, 1938 
O’Casey, Sean, Drums Under the Windows, London, 1946 
O’Casey, Sean, The Flying Wasp, London, 1937 
O’Casey, Sean, I Knock at the Door, London, 1939 
O’Casey, Sean, Pictures in the Hallway, London, 1942 
See also below under Synge 

17 O’NeiU 

Clark, Barrett H , Eugene O’Neill, the Man and His Plays, New York, 1947 
Krutch, Joseph Wood, The American Drama Since 1918, New York, 1939 
Skmner, R D , Eugene O’Neill, A Poet’s Quest, New York, 1935 
Wmther, Sophus Keith, Eugene O’Neill, A Critical Study, New York, 1934 

18 Pinero 

Dunkel, W D , Sir Ai thur Pinero, Chicago, 1941 
Fyfe, H H , Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s Plays and Players, London, 1930 
And see, under A I, Archer, under A III, Shaw 

19 Riggs 

New York Times, Feb 1, 1931, Section 8, p 3 

Roth, Henry, “Lynn Riggs and the Individual,” Folk-Say, Norman (Okla), 
1930, pp 386-395 
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20 Rost-and 

Hale, Edward Everett, Drajnalists of Todaii New York, 1011 
R3dand, Hobart, The Sources of the Play Cyrano de Bergerac, New York, 1936 
And see, under A HI, James 

21 Schnitzler 

Dukes, Ashlej', Modern Dramatists Chicago, 1912 
Henderson, Archibald, European Dramatists, New York, 1026 
Pollard, Percival, Masks and Minstrels of New Germany, Boston, 1911 

22 Stnndberg 

Bjorkman, Edwin, Voices of Tomorrow, New York, 1913 
Dahlstrom, C E W L, Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism, Ann Arbor, 1030 
Heller, Otto, Prophets of Dissent, New York, 191S 
McGill, V J , August Stnndberg, the Bedevilled Viking, New York, 1930 
Thompson, Vance, Stnndberg and IIis Plays, New York, 1921 
And see, under A III, Bentlej', Huneker 

23 Sjmge and the Irish Drama 

Elhs-Fermor, Una, The Insh Dramatic Movement London, 1939 
Gregorj', Lady Augusta, Our Insh Theater, Now York, 1913 
Malone, Andrew, The Insh Drama New York, 1020 
Robinson, Lennox, ed , The Irish Theater, London, 1939 
Yeats, W B , Autobiography, New York, 1938 

24 Wnde 

Brasol, Bons L , Oscar Wilde, The Man, the Artist, the Martyr, New' York, 1938 
Pearson, Hesketh, Oscar Wilde, Ills Life and Wit, New' York, 1946 
Ransome, Arthur, Oscar Wilde, a Cntical Study London, 1023 

Frances (pseud), Oscar Wilde and the Yellow ’Nineties, New York 



